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PREFACE. 


» V 

The importance of the study of Iliftory ha* been fully re/ognized by all intelligent and cultivated 

men. *This arises not only from the Tnteresting nature of the events recorded, and the characters 

depicted, but also from the factj that in such stfldy we see thoughts, opinions* and principles acting 

oft society, and moulding and guiding the destinies of men and nations. Th$ mind and imagination 

arc rims far more powerfully and permanently impressed than when wc are J^pIJT iT»>tpmplating 

| such influences in tlieir more silent and abstract forms. We believe/ were it in Vb-^pOwer 

to resolve the influences which form <?hara%ter into tli%ir original components, to separate by 

tnce aaajysis the threads of assneiaffon and motive which jpake us what we art 1 , — the states- 

rawftfee orator, the whrrior, tha public benefactor, would find that their^arecr had been moulded, 

fticcess at IRthed, and good doiuj not^ through laborious drillings in a jWrratft >*- Jt} \J )U t bv some 

stirring example which lyidSmprossett the imagination in boyhood — some achievement of wisi^m, 

some dnritig or chivalrous - action, some winged word spoken by a living mouth, some trait, 

never forgotten, iq the character, or incident in the life, of a Tell, a Hampden, or a Washington. 

Jf an ac<|GSyitance, more or less "exact, with tta •his^of/ ttf mankind in general, is 

•indespensabley to complete and harmonious culture, a knowledge of t\ o history of liis own 
♦ * . *'• ■ 
country ought tg he possessed by cvftry one who lays claim to ordinary intelligence. Bold 

words, perhaps too bold, have been uttered * by Mr. Carlyle, to the effect that every nation’s 

history, well understood and interpreted, is its Bible. Holy Writ stands, C wc hold, apart from 

all other compositions; but it is a notablg fact, that a large proportion of the Sacred Scriptures 

consists of the fnisttry of the 1 ' JVwlSh nation and of the early Christians; and it is not only 

consistent'ftath a # reverent esteem for the *Bible, but strictly and scientifically correct, to hrttd 

that AhSprovidential dealings of God with, each nation have for it a special significance, and 

ought to iT^Vibj , religions earnestness ahd a sense of profound responsibility. With 

other br&rffcheiSf learning w^ may or ill ay not be acquainted ; but surely it disgrace ip any 

man not to be acquainted with the history of his own country. ^ 

Itftfch might***! said as to the best mode in^wliich to compose histojjyfiJfft wejghaU content 

Jburselyes with sayiiyq^ery little." The propriety of a division of labour, t especially in treating^ 


the marvellously con 


history of moderifHrfnes, has long •'been recognized. Nb owe jrnan 


can beicxpected t #^£5 a considerable period fit the history of an important nation, in all itef 

• aspects } 1 with thorough - SciencyV # Ty\have the work well done, the wljolernust Jbe mapped 

• 01.J into departmeiitjs, andjf these committed to 

3 


•writers wlio m$y be ^pfesuped to possess a 
peculiar fitness for" iika^U^k assigned them. On the advantages " of s*.ch a method it is 

r *■''>' • I 
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PREFACE. 


unnecessary to enlarge! It lAs derived coipitcnancc e more jor less from the procedurcA. lleflry, 
Modieim, am^otheij, eminent uistormns. In one of liiu eloquent essays ujion History, Ml Carlvle 
'sl%Hi In's a fe\v c of flic provings into which tjic general lsi^orieal domain might he profitably 
divided, and these correspond, *n large measure, to those adopted in <*he following work.^ 
r jf'he history of our Country will he found here treated under periods. lit dealing with 

each, the following division of topics has hcen adopted : — 
c K 

. * CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY; I “LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART; 

L.VW AND GOVERNMENT; | INDUSTRY ANI) COMMERCE; 

RELIGION; J MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

• These subjects have been treated, in connection with the earlier period of our national 
history, by Edward,. Karr, Esq., Author of various popular Historical works; Frederick 
Martin?* Esq., the well-known Author of the “ Sfotlcsmafl's Year-Book of Facts,” &c. ; and 

^ % t 

John GoodaUj, Esq. Of the Modern period, the Civil an<l Military History Iiob been 
written by W. H. ifussKLL, Esq., LUX, whose tvorks on the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny have attained a permanent place in the literature of England. Law and Govcrnm&it 
is from »poii^»F. W. Clark, Esq., Sheriff of Lanarkshire, wlnjse thorough commaml of 

Literature 

life to the study and discussion of* this subject; while Jho articles on Science and have" 
hcen prepared by E. R. ^Judges, Esq. r ** 

Ail of the nresent work is the I list^rie^ Introduction, by Kmi.tY, Lord 

Brougham, in which that eminent Statesman traces, with' his usu&l power and eloquence, the 
growth and development of our Admirable Constitution through the long series of events and 
changes fcy which it lias gradually risen to be the envy an& admiration of the cpiiliz£~>Worhl. 

The Illustrations introdui:i r d^nto'tlie work have beAi carefully selected, witJ^iView to elucidate 
the most intere.stin ^ yidfiit.s in English Jlistofy, and to give the. reader a pictorial view of man}* 
objects and scenes ren Wed famous by their association wtth memorable person j*aml transactions 
connected with our eventful history, and also to illustrate the progress of architecture, industry, 
ami manners and customs. A series of Maps of Great. Britain and our Colonial Empire \^ill 
accompany the work; and«for the puijjo.se of reference, a full Index will be giwn in the conclud- 
ing volume. • 


it. viwmiv, ur>Vj > >iiv;uii m v* vmii uui'ii i<wiuuiamj ui 

rlmonts is ‘well known. Religion lias been written by the Rev. Dr. W. O. Smith 
has boon trotted by Peter*!? vyne, A.lM.^wlnfhas devoted many years of | ns 

Jho arti< " 

stnricdf 
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HENRY, LORD BRODGHAH, D.O.L. Ora., LLD., E.R.S., Eic. 


TIIE STRUCTURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF KNO 
LAND IN THE ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 

Thk early history of every Constitution must of 
Necessity ho involved in great obsdbrity. Two causes 
contribute to keep us iu% ignorance ^ind uncertainty 
erpgjjjttting the origin, and even respecting Jhe earliest 
stages intftn progress of all political idstit-utyma. 

I n rst place, all GoVernmcnta must Have been 
established lung. before the period of\vritteu histoiy, 
because men must have lived together m^oiety, and 
even brought their civil polity to a considerable degree 
of maturity, ♦wforc any writer devoted his labour to 
record their ilfcjjsqjssoip tho arts of government. The 
want of written amfife is but ilj supplied by tradition; 
% lhaferan never mark the successive changes in 
the form of govenin^.’nt, and must always confound 
together the dates ot^litTcrent events. Then flic blank 
in authentic or accurate accounts is always supplied 
by a plentiful ^mixture of fables, feigned by tlio 
superstition or national vanity of the. people, or 
invented by tlic mere exercise of imaginaJjju^^T the 
absence of true narfc-tivft Hence Am Accounts which 
.come dovwi to the earliest historians arc always a 
confused awnss^f facts and fictions, which they arc 
little better able to digest and to purify than ourselves. 
Even the. coloriM establishments of both ancient and 
modern .times for.fl^no exception tlicsc positions, 
because tlio founders of them only Carrying out with 
them a \p*t\oxi of th^ institutions already existing in 
t\je*mother country, thot|rue origin of the Colonial as 
ill as #f the MctwpcriitA Government is in truth 
one and tho vame. 4 • 

But, ifftthc second plac^thc province of History 
^itself, afitgr men have begun to write i|, nrcsAits any- 
thing rather %kan a satisfactory^ trustworthy record 
’of the Successive cvent^which* have been the origin 
of the constitutions ultitna^y found established in 


different Countries. It is ogly in recent times that 
Historians have taken any care to describe the political 
constitutions of the nation j# whose annals they under- 
take to preserve. In ancient !jPifcwi^scareely any 
exception, and in modern times, iuitrWjfc»n thedast 
two cer juries, T fistorians 4issmn cd that all the civil 
institutions of the countries to which they belonged 
were mattcr#)f universal notoriety to the age in which 
they lived, and, moreover, regarding such subjects as 
of infc rior interest to\Jk-**^£idors, they confined 
themselves to describing the great events^ p'ar, nr 
the sudden revolutions cfTectcd by violence, leaving 
u? in tlio darR respecting the most important parts of 
the civil polity established in each cm mid country. 

J fence, wli^e the^rf^k and the Roman records con- 
tain a full del aft of the* battles, the sieges, the violent 
seditions, the massacres, which disfigure tho early 
history of our species, and from which no period of its 
annals is exempt-, we arc left in doubt or in tho dark 
as to many points of extreme interest respecting the 
institutions by which men’s rights were protected, or 
their duties enforced, *or the exigencies of tlio public 
service fliefc; and are fain to glean our knowledge of 
these truly important matters from occasional notices 
in the speeches that have been preserved, or from the 
discussions of philosophers .on Moral a*d Pol ideal 
questions — discussions which ahvays assume things to 
bo known that have never inched out* times. Of 
this many instances occur in our nx&nination of tho 
ancient constitutions. Butptlft same defect is per- 
ceptible to a great cxtcnt*Si ni odem 1i istorins, Tlio 
^preservation of the laws tnido from time to time $o 
doubt affords important materials, as *lo the Records 
1 of political changes that hava happened. But nuuiy 
things exist in every form ^pf government which the 
records of statutes fail to^ reptesent ; Vpd he ^ould 
have a most impfcrfcto knowledge of any constitutidh 
- #ho should confine his studj of it to tljp written law. t 


It was only in the oighteefth ccntfluy that the history 
of institution, (tf manners, anrl of customs, what may 
be termed the Cfcneraf iTistorv Jr Society, began to 
be written. The brilliant success Voltaire in hit* 
truly philosophical work, and of Robertson in his* 
general tiew of Europeatl history, ho* founded a new 
and invaluable school of Political science — which the 
£fcat failure of others has not been idle to destroy. 
% But whoever would learn The political annals of the 
nations composing the great European Commonwealth, 
will look in vain to their histories for information 
upon many of the most important branches of the 
subject. The debates of the Eifglisli Parlhnncut, and 


^TOPICAL INTRODUCTION. 


,l#it the history rights, have fondly traced the origin of Jfcfre* insti- 
oms, what may tutjpns tolbhebmost remote ages, and havYeasily lent 
eiety, began to themselves to the belief tiiat there never Inis a pepoc^ 
Voltaire in hit* when a syflfcjin of representative Government did not 
ibcrtson in his* exist in the country.® Under various nam^s they 
founded a new consider a Parliament always to have formed a portion 

Ice— which the of the government, whether a Gitat Council or a 

llle to destroy. \Vitenagemote, or a Michclgemote, or a Colfrquiuft, 

annals of the or a Parliament. * 

Tmiinonwealth, In these theories there is some truth and some 
or information error. To hold that representation always existed, is 
ranches of the manifestly absurd; it is a position borno out by no 

Wliiimcnt, and historical facts; it is even plainly contradicted *by the 


* I O * 1 • « * 

the contrqycfbies among parly men and speculative known fl!ct% recorded within tne ))criod of authentic 


reasoners, which existed in the seventeenth Century, History # ^Wo may easily see the clearest proof* 
throw much light on the unwritten law o£ the con- of IJns in tracing the origin of representation ; wo 
stitution at all times ; While we have already found shall find that ui the Conquest, and for nearly tw r o 
how difficult it w&s to ascertain the most important centuries later, there were no representatives oven of 
{Nirticiilars connc^U^ lth the successive changes in the counties; that the greater Barons or Fecrs sate 
the^ struck^* ^ .e' French Monarchy, from the in one Chamber wfyh the lesser Barons or free tenants 

entire wailt of the one of these sources of information, holding their lands, like t^e greater, directly or in 
and tho scanty amount of thq other. • copite oT tlic CrcRn; thai in the thirteenth century 

Tho Constitution of England, unless in the circum- tho counties began to send Knights as mj>f<ffoiita%EW» 
stance of our Parliamentary debates lWviug for tlio of the h^scr freeholders Mfhoso personal attendance 
last two centuries drawn its original principles aacl •vas thus excuse^; that it was only to ward s tlnHattor 

part of lh#ccn4iry thnt the buigcssesfor inhabitants 
of the* townS, were represented ; and that they, with 
the Knights representing counties, funned a body 
apart fr%m the Peers, and had a ehajpbor of* their 
own. *4%^ 

Tt was therefore a most vioVnit exaggeration into 
which Lovd^ Camden fell when he affirmed, with 
undoubtkig confidence, that at afL times every portion 
ofJEnglaud was represented in Parliament, or, as ho 
phrased it, that “at no period wjgj there a jingle 
blade of grass within the realm un represented. *Thc 
antiquaries — of whose lore lie spoke wkh a contempt 
equallya^majjcab as subverting <yir liberties by their 
“fantastical speculations” — both come far nearer the 
plaiu matter of ftict, and do those ^ibertms much 
better service when they show representation to be 
an improvement of comparatively recent date, and 
prove that if before^ the thirteen th % cpnturj the country * 
VJ iwwu ii|iwu iiuu oupiiunijr onj»)eu was represented, 'it was only virtually, and not 

till within tho last Imlf-ccntury over all others, to actually, inasmuai as the towns sent no one to Par- 
plume itself als<* iq>on t^icV^igth of time during which t liainent at all, and of tho county meftibcrb Those only 
has possessed so envied a distinction., A nation sate in it who attended in own propfr persons, 
feels the Sjpio pride iif this resjiect that a family does, * ' jipne bqt tenants in chief %f tliocCrown having any 
and lofes to trace back its nobility to a remote period ( place in the great council of the nation. * 
of time, as individuals fovc to boast of the honours But if tho reason ora Rho have held tiio higher 
enjoypd by their remote ancestors. Hence, as might lan gun gw <iposi tho antiquity of our Com$itiftion, 4 had j 


reasonera, wliieh existed in the seventeenth Century, 
throw much light on the unwritten law o£ the con- 
stitution at all times ; While we have already found 
how difficult it w&s to ascertain the most important 
Iiarticiilars connc^U^ lth the successive changes in 
the^ structv^f!^; .e' French Monarchy, from the 
entire wailt of the one of tjje.se sources of information, 
and tho scanty amount of thq other. • 

Tho Constitution of England, unless in the circum- 
stance of our Fatiiamentary debates lmviug for tlio 
last two centuries dr awn its ^original principles nad 
early hinjjgyj- iii^m prffiRI^RsSfcsioii, aftbiqls no excep- 
tion jpwie general rule. Tho early period iji which 
our civil institutions were founded is involved in great 
obscurity. The origin of these institutions, tlio shape 
which they at first assumed, the changes by which 
they were so moulded as to approach* tlidlr ^iltimate 
condition, are all matters of doubt, and havo givofL 
rise to controversies which there aro no means of 
settling with any degree of satisfaction, — controversies 
through which the candid student of our political 
History, only anxious in«tho pursuit of truth, finds it 
impossible to trace his way, or to avoid being bewil- 
dered among conflicting assertions. * 

Tho first question that presents itself to the inquirer 
upon the early structure of tho Constitution relates 
to the degree of freedom enjoyed by the People, and 
thotaxtent o5f the power vested in the Sovereign. It 
is very natural for a nation which highly prizes its 
liberty, and values itself upon tho superiority enjoyed 
till within tho lust half-century over all others, to 


lianas possessed so enviedi a distinction^ A nation sate in it who attended in own propfr persons,-^*? 
feels the sjpio pride iif this respect that a family does, * ' jipne bqt tenants in cliicfVSf tliocCrown having any 
and lofes to trace back its nobility to a l'emote period ( place in the great council of the nation. * 
of time, as individuals fovc to boast of the honours But if tho reason ora Rho have held tiio higher 
enjoypd by their l'emote ancestors. Hence, as might lan gun gw uposi flic antiquity of our Com^itiftion, 4 had 

hp expected, # the English, %nd mor^ especially that only maintained tfiat \/o have 4 iio record of anytime, 
party among them which cBiefly maintains populuf in which tho power ofJhO|&overcign was absolute, 
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they VoiMfhave assorted a truth which, cannot be of # the empifrc re id e red it impossible to aid them 

^contested. ^ There is every reason Uf believe |lmt, against the Barbiiiaus, IJio^Rrit-ods called in the 

rfrom the q^lrlicst period of our history, the Monarch’s assistance of the Saxons, who, imitating tho policy of 

authority was of a limited extent In fliis respect •the rider in the Jablo, when tho llbrsc asked his help, « 
our history differs hot at jfll tmin that of the other subdued thorn, mxiA retained peaceable ]X)ssession of 

Monarchies which arose out of the Feudal system, or the country until interrupted, some centuries later, 

mdecd ^rather formed a part of that system. Thosp by tho inroacls of the Danes. Tho first invitation of 

wno fixed limits to the royal authority wore in IJng- the Saxons and Angles to$k place in consequence of li 


land, as everywhere else, the greater Barons, with 
their dependents or vassals, and aided, no doubt, also 
by the concurrence of the lesser landowners in their 
schemas of ambition, of resistance to the Prince, and 
of war with each othc% Here, up to this point, the 
history of the English Government presents u<t ex- 
ception to that of tho other feudal kingdoms." 

But the next position which wc have to lay down 
presents a distinguishing* featur# in the Englisfi 
Government ; for it is a truth to which our Constitu- 


general council held by Vortigern, the most powerful- 
of the British Chiefs, in the year 449? ithd the con- 
quest of the whole country was not completed till tho 
end of the next century. Eight separate kingdoms 
wore then established, but Jho union of two of these 
made the whole amount to seven, nsualty f balled, from 
thence, the Heptarchy, This division of the country 
continued* above two centuries; for although tho 
seven kingdoms arc commonly represented to have 
been united tinder Egbert \p 827, it is certain that lie 


tionalJSistory bears testimony almost as irrefragable, only obtained a partial and u^^htiri dominion over 
that tho legislative power — in ofliep words, the supremo the greater part of five ; that fie iuWPW\aiiy looking 


power in tho State — was shared at all periods of time 
Jbyjfr c great landowners, the Barons/ and £uit it \His 
probably *4mrcd, in some degree, by tfic lesjcr Frce- 
holdcy^fco. This latter "position may admj|b of some- 
what more J^bt; the share of th5 greater Barons? 1 
seems to be incontrovertible. * * 

In the times of tho ancfcnt Britons, before the 
Roman conquest, the whole country was under petty 
PrincJSs, who^t^jed continual war with cash other, 
but united tlieirllteces by common consent under 
Cassibekvmus, King dt Kent, to oppose Julius CVesar. 
llie Princes appear tp have had less pow$r over their 
subjects than those Gaul. But of course Anything 
like regular government was out of the question; 
only the leading «ncti here, as among the Germans, 
exercised great influence as a Council of Officers under 
the Chief The comnibn people appear to fia^Aifceen 
almost in a state .off shuwry to tho tcliirfs ] but there 
can be nojdoubt that tho same Oorfncfls whitli wrre 
held in Ggjil |fid in Germany upon public affairs, \ 
attended by their chiefs, were also held in Britain. 
Tho Pro vinciaWJovera merit of the Romans, of course, 

’ was established hove after their ^conquest. * Three 
legions of 42,000 men were stationed in the country, 
and the jjjpvcmor or proconsul exercised arbitrary 
power over the itihabfbinfo There were, in the latter 
Sines o£ the empire,* thap of these officers : one 
tertned Dux Jiritaithice; Another, Comes Brikinnim; 
and the ffcird, Comes Littorj* Saxonici , as opposed to 
the Saxon invasions during. The third century. Alter 
suffering the*greatest ppprcssii^s united tlfbteoman 
‘Government, and also from the incursions of tlio Scots 


in the sixth, and that he and his son Ethel wolf never 
even took any other title than King of the West 
Saxons. Traced, long before his time, in tho sixth 
century, the ^nore powerful Kings of Wessex, and 
afterwards those of N orthumbr ia, used to take the 
title of Breikoalda , or governors of BffWhi-' ki distinc- 
tion which only«ceased in 070 , on the death ofVswy. 
Ofcwy was tho seventh Breitwalda, and Egbert called 
himself the Eighth. A lfred, his grander), was the 
first prince who \^s called King of England, and his 
grandson Atlielfctane first really ruled over tho whole 
United Kingdom in 927 , calling himself sometimes 
King of the English, sometimes of England. Tho 
Saxon Monarchy was not of long duration: tho 
Danes, in 1016 , entirely defeated and conquered that 
people; and after a restoration for a very short period 
of tho gasnon line, tiro Norman conquest, in 1066, 
finally overthrew it, establishing a foreign family 
upon the throne, and a foreign nobility in possession 
| of the landed property of tho whole country. 
s The Constitution*, of the* Saxons appear to havo 
been the same in the several kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy, ftiirl afterwards in the United Kingdom. The 
descent of the Crown was irregufar, because the ideas 
of men on hereditary succession were not matured ; 
•.md when a prince left a Mtjti, more especially if that 
son was vony young, a di^putc^ frequently arose be- 
tween his claims and those of his grandfather's second 
i son — that is, tho young prince’s elder paternal uneje. 
The choice in such cases devolved upon tho leading 
men — the chief landowners or 1 banes of the country; 
and v»vcn when there existed no dispute, tho form oft I 


and Piets in the north, whenfthc increasing weakness j^alb election appears in 'all cases to have been observed, 


xil 
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and the Sovereign in always said 3 
r * have been chosoV Kiir; (*lectu8 
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the tflironicleffc to called Thhyjmann, or Thingldtt, of 3,000^fy, Rejected 
\ Itcgcm)' At his front their whfllo forces, for whose govern nftnt Canute 


coronation, a ccrenioiiy deemed essential to the per- 
T fection of his title, lliul performed IqMbe chief prelate* 
the primate, he was presented to the assembled people, 
who, however, never had any rcfll voice ;n liis election, 
but only by thcii* acclamations gave $n aiTirmativc 
ailswcr to the question pro*, ashing if they approved, 
'4>r took, or acknowledged him for their King. The 
power of the King never was absolute, nor anything 
approaching to it, but it was great, and his influence 
was greater. Fe had not only <hr larger possessions 
than any of the thanes or iirds; his possessions were 
nearly cqnfi 1 to those of them all put together. TIius 
in the kingdom of Kent there were 430 places, or 
estates, and of these 104 Jholonged to the King. The 
rest were divide^ among two Prelates, as many 
Abbots, the Queen Dowager, and six Thanes, making 
in all ele ven jH proprietors, beside whom there 
writ smalUfT/ti'iiers or subtenants, holding of the 
cloven thanes, as these liehhof the Crown. 

Tn war the King commanded all the forces; he was 
the supremo judge, receiving appeals fr^m all other 
judicatures, and sharing in all the lines ]wiul upon 
conviction, a ccord i ngjfldrin^anal Saxon and, iudeffl, 
fcuduLpriffiHce^ir commuting all punishments what- 
ever fines. The great ollicers— the Karl, Tlorlcler- 
niun, or Governor of the county— ^the GcreefS, 
Sheriff, or Miscount under him — the Hor^ighreeves — 
the Judges — were all appointed the^Kmg, and 
removable at his pleasure. 1 speak *<>f the general 
state of the prerogative, although by the laws of the 
Confessor the Heretoehs, or Dukes, and Sheriffs, are 
said to bo chosen by tho freeholders in the yearly 
folkmote. But in earlier times the Crown clearly had 
the appointment, and Allred is recorded by Asscr, a 
contemporary writer, to have relnoved all tlto ignorant 
corldermcn, and replaced them with others. I To 

could grant " his peace ” — that is, a protcclu n from the 
pursuit of enemies — to anyone, and demand money or 
service for and within four miles of Ins Court ah 
were secure. His first vassals did him homage by 
nttcuding three tiniegft year on his Court, aud he had 
a right to their services in war, with those of their 
sub- vassals or retainer*, Recording to the immemorial 
Saxon cud, indeed, feudKi usage, which annexed* 
irilitary service to the tendre of all hind£, the' service 
of tho t teiftnt m cap it e being due to tire King, that of 
tho sub-tenant to his Thane, lllafod, or Lord. But 
except arming his immediate retainers, the King lmd 
jio standings army of regular guard. Tho Danish 
I'rinccr introduced this practice, pi. iWibly from" the 
t iusoourity of (.heir conquest, keeping on toot a guai'J, 
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compiled a code of rules. But this was an institution^ 
unknown to the Saxon noli ty, or even to the Norman, 
after the Conquest. Witlf all these prerogatives and 
means of influence, it is plain that tho Sovereign’s 
’Vithority must have been very extensive. ^ 

Xhc legislative power, however, appears never to 
have resided in the monarch. Great as his influence 
was, and likely to give him overwhelming power in 
passing laws, lie nevertheless must resort to Iris 
council, or gemote, to make them. There is nq trace 
of qny jieriod at which their sl*ro in passing laws did 
not belong the loitan , or wise men, or councillors of 
tho king* iriiese funned his council ; they were never 
very numerous, seldom exceeding thirty, never sixty; 
and the laws wen? made iit the joint names of them 
and the king. Thus we find Ina, King of Wessex, 
in 688, making seventy-nine laws at his witenaggmote, 

" witli the advice ofliis prelates, eorlderrnen, wisemon* 
and clergy.” Edgar, in 4)7 1, long after the union 

ortho Hej^archy, speaks of the law r s which had ^jern# 
made hy|him jftul his wilan (LI. Max., 8§)parid this 
form, as aIoII as J.hc substltrice, was uni vcuiiUp pre- 
served. As forAaxntioti, tho royal rqygpios fonqcd 
tho main b^y ert tliejiublio income, and the services 
of the crown vassals sup^edod salary in the. civil as 
well as pay in the military department® But direct 
taxes wefre occasionally levied fVqujjp%, and fly tho 
king without consent of the ^jffciagcmote ; though 
certainly the most considerable of them, tho U&ncgelt, 
originally raised in 991, to buy # off with tribute tlTo 
Danish invasion, was impostd 1^ the witenagemote. 

It* was continued, after many promises to rc|>cal it, by 
successive sovereigns, until the reign of Gouty II., 
when it was finally abolished. Olio source of revalue, 
howfc^e,i^ppears in tlieso times alwayif to liave been 
under the unnftd&tc power of tfc King ; • ho levied 
duties of cu store s^apon imported goods. IJis office re 
also raised contributions on the monasteries and rich 
proprietors, both the landowners in the couniiy and 
the burghers in towns. As for tho advantages which 
he rcapfed from th 4 ? tines paid vifesals on sue- 1 

cession to or alienation of their fees, as welPas from 
the marriage arid wardship of minors, Vjese were 
rather part of his landed^ property than of •liis 
revenues, and were cquallraiyflycd by tlfe other lonfe* 5 ^ 
of the sn>il. The regular revenue* chiefly consisted of | 
the royal property and ot ih e direct taxes r/tiich the 
witenagvmoto raised. rf«must further* bo observed 
that, IWsific sharing tfie legislative power, tho witen- 
agemotb also shared the executive functions* of the* 
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voice* in^e choice of governors anil sheriffs of 
# countiea. All groat acts of State were performed in 
^ their meetings. Treaties were signed by them as 
well as by the king ; arid tlnyrower of making lioth 
war and peace became vested in them jointly with the 
sovereign. Indeed, tho necessity of having their 
cjmcunjpnce when tlie king had no standing army? 
and could only rely on liis own vassals for service in 
war, must at all times have made it highly expedient 
to act in concert with the groat allodial proprietors, 
who owed him no military service other than they 
m igh t'Vol uut arily undertake ; and hence a referonco 
of all questions of peace and war to their assembly 
appears to liavo become a necessary couree of 'pro- 
ceeding. Even in other countries, where*tho States 
had less regular power, they were convened on snclj 
occasions. * 

In France the sovereigns had in early times a 
meamy>f maintaining their power and of reducing the 
assembly of their States to insignificance, which our 
sovereign never enjoyed, t This powey was curbed by 
Jdia^of the great feudatories, the six othfr princes, 
tWio formed} as it were, members of 8, greajf fedeml 
commygity ; and accordingly the English Avereigna^ 
weg* more jy yy erfnl in projjortioiij jto <^ieir great 
vassals than the French. Byt a f vejy material 
ditforenco existed in the illations in which these 
princes stood Ao their councils or states. The Imper- 
fect Federal ^Jmon # in Franco produced its usual 
effects, and euablooS^ie king to overpower any one 
pro vino* i>y the force which he derived from the rest, 
iffiice, when the Sly tea of one rejected a law, or 
refused supplies, lie ?Jyd recourse to the others. So 
would it liavo been in England had the division of tho 
Heptarehy continued, and the King of Wessex been 
only fho most powerful of the seven princes. Happily 
for both our regular government and our hwyiitfivu 
freedom, the wholrf wcae early moulded into one. 
The sovereign could not appeal from fmo'to the othefs : 
he was foregd t^ consult the gencraf council; ho was 
obliged* to share with them his legislative functions; 
p and their voiee«i>ceame a real and effectual control 

• upon his jiow^r, instead of falling llito a mere? form, 

• or little letter, as in France, whoiVl the States were 
only assembled to aid the King with their information, 
or to^repare the way for tlmir co-operation in his wars, 

■fcjto liey 1dm puhlhftitsWi ordinances as he was 
pleased to fraqie for flic government of his dominions. 

After fly Norman Compost the Royal authority 
was greatly iiffcimsed, and came, not withstanding the 
legislative power of the great Council, no$ (j£l»d the 
’ Farliyngnu, greatly to txcctxl that of tho Jwench 

• Monavchs. Before the (Jsnqyt the raojjJj effectual 


chebk to it arose from the consolidation of landed 1 , 
property, of many great fiefs, In tlud hands of a very 
few great lords. /As long as tliesc^ fiefs were vested in , 
a great number of Crown feudatories, there was no 
chance of theii/ offering any resistance tu*f the far 
superior rcsou Jcos of the sovereign. f But in the tenth 
century three# nobles, Godwin, fjeofric, and Si ward/ 
had engrossed so largo a portion of the country, with 
tho fourteen ct* fifteen earldoms, conferred upon them 
and their families, that they more than overmatched 
tho King, .vhose principal security lay in fomenting 
divisions among them: The whole spirit of the Saxon 
institutions was indeed cihiuently av’utf oqr.it ie, like 
those of all the feudal Monarchies. Nftt only tho 
privileges of the great men, tho Thanes, were ample, 
but thereby as a regard had tft rank and bToml running 
through every arrangement of tho fftatc policy. Tho 
violation of an cthd born orbol^g^man wus paid for j 
by a higher murJe than thiM^jfay^unethd or 
common person. Tho murder of all pcrahis was in 
like manner paid for by a were or were-geld, nicely 
adjusted to their relative mnk. Nay, tho testimony 
of persons wWj weighed in tho same patrician balance, 
th^oath of a tenant iu chief, a king’s thane, being of 
equal avail with that Oj^JS &s^ nls, and 

that of an dbrldorman being ecpial to that oA six 
thanes. A strari^e iustanco of this is preserved in tho 
Saxon Chronicles. One Alfnoth sued tho Abbey of 
Romsoy fur a piece of laud ; a jury of thirty-six thanes 
were ahoyt to dccAtft the cause, and had retired, when 
j\Jfnoth, tlie demandant, challenged tho tenants, the 
Monks, to prove their title by oath; the Korhlcnnan, 
patron of the Abbey . interposed, and tho Court held 
his oath to be decisive, giving judgment for tho 
Monks, and condemning Alfyoth to forfeit his goods 
and chattels for his false suit. 

It is «leHr that the Saxon Government was an 
Aristocratic Monarchy, a Feudal Aristocracy in tho 
strictest sense of the word. The whole power in the 
State was shared between the Sovereign * and the 
nobles, clerical and la£. The* King had milch oppe. i- 
tion to encounter from their gfeat possessions, from 
the numerous free followers over uhora they exercised 
an absolute control, from the still more numerous 
hordes of serfs whom they jj^sessed in property, and 
\Vho were for the most part attached to the soil, of 

S liich they were the only cultivators, fjom the war-* 
re habits of these chiefs, and the habitual exercise 
fcf violence in which they lived, 'reduced into a system, 
and termed the right of pri^at^war. r fhc supersti- 
tiona of an ignorant people gave the priests au ascen- , 
daut which interposed another kind of check upon 
Prince's authority; while J^he legislative functions 
1 . , • J 


of the State, «wh^t is, properly spciking, the supreme 
* power, was shared by 4 hc*Xing with the assembly of 
^ the Prelates ami temporal Lords.V With all these* 
checks to his ]iower it was still voi\ great, from his 
ample jiqpscssions, his 000101*0118 vassals, and the divi- 
sions of those chiefs who were his naUihd adversaries. 
But to represent his prerogative as unlimited, and his 
^oyernment as despotic, >Fould ho a gross abuse of 
language; it would indeed argue an eiftire ignorance 
of tho Anglo-Saxon story. 

Yet he would not commit a much less considerable 
error who shoflld represent, some partial ns of 
popular rights have done,^his ancient constitution as 
Mixed in tlifc modern sense of tho term, and containing 
the democratic principle which grew up with it in a 
later ago. Shilling canto more certain tlmn that the 
people, the commSns, had no share whatever, direct or 
indirect, in the gcoymmfoit. Nothing can be more 
manifest thfljjr*hJF .trm was neither actual nor virtual 
representation m its structure; and that neither the 
lesser freeholders attended the Witenagemotfe in per- 
son, nor tho burghers either personally or by deputy. 
They who have fondly imagined that tWty could trace 
in those remote times any semblance of the Constitu- 
tion now^stabliwhed ftmong^at liave bewildered tliem- 
solvo^ in obscure paths, where the hick ofligli^ enabled 
their fancy to conceive things that Iiad no real exig- 
ence. The^, therefore, in exerting all their ingenuity, 
whether to embody tho creations of their imagination, 
or pervert historical facts to sifit ft* particular theory, 
have, with the best intentions towards popular rigliis 
andfreo institutions, done a very unacceptable service 
to tho causo they patronized. Whosoever founds his 
esteem of any constitution upon the remote antiquity 
of its origin may depend upon it that he of neeessiLy 
limits its approaches to perfection, and restricts within 
nan*ow bouuds his own efforts for its implement. 
Besides, tlio institutions of a rude ago must needs \*c 
most imperfect, and little suited to the wants of si 
society advauced in civilization and rciim ment; and 
if ^liose thfbgs alone are* to be vSluod and maintained 
which have had thefy existence among barbarians, 
civilized men must %..t necessity abandon the precious 
results of political experience. Numberless were the 
evils entailed jm the c^mnnity by the feudal aris- 
tocracyVhich formed our a more ancient Constitution, 
ft may be fairly q&e*ti 8 ncd if any society abovf 
the erudition of men in tho rude state, ever existed 
id a more wretclteg cohdition Man that of England^ 
at the vtuy , period # tot which those reasoncr., of 
•whom I hfcve just spoken, are so fond of bidding 
us ledk for the genuine principles of *.-:v { t^o 
> Constitution.! f # 


THE GOVERNMENT OP ENGLAND UN1JER THE + 
*NGLO-NORMAN MONARCHY. 

There can be no doubt that Williapi was enabled to 
consolidate and extend tho Royal authority, from tho 
period of his accession to tho Crown. Buft mnoh 
controversy has been raised upon tbo line of policy 
which he pursued, and even upon the course of his 
public conduct. While somo have contended that he 
entirely changed tho ancient policy of tho realm, 
introduced tho feudal system which had becn*estab- 
lislfed ins Normandy, and fortified his authority by 
the Extirpation of the ancient nobility and the transfer 
of all tho landed property to his followers, •-another 
class of reasonev^ have denied that ho effected any 
change at all in the ancient Saxon institutions, and 
have strenuously contended that ho obtained tho 
Crown, not by his victory over Harold, but by fhe will 
of Edward the Confessor, arguing that conqueror means 
i%fact only comquestor, a jienson who succeeds by 
devise, ov%y any other mode of purchase, as cotta*-* 
distinguished from one who takes by ii iWi tance. 
#Somo indeed (t^on Lord Coke) have beeiT^? inex- 
c usably cq|vlc.s{ in their statements rogardThis 
title in the tight of a«devise, or at least of an appoint- 
ment by the Confessor to him as one of the inheritable 
branches of the Saxon royal family; and some, in 
answering them, have 'fallen almost equal 


error by not adverting to thejeanons which Regulate 
tho descent of laud. * • 

Both ihes 6 views of the subjeE^ must be regarded as 
exaggerated and erroneous. TIfb record of Domesday 
Rook clearly shows that many persons retained their 
property who had held it in the Confessor’s. tirnt^; and 
although, in consequence of the rebellion which took 
place flHtag his ^ibscncc in^No^nundy, the greatest 
changes took pla|o in tho distribution of landed pro- 
perty from the nqmbcr of confiscations which ensued, 
there seems no sufficient ground ftr the •charge 
brought against him of encouraging disaffection under- 
hand, jn order he might have g, pretext for Jj 
making an universal transfer o? landed property to 
the Normans, fin the otlier hand, to deny that tho j 
military force which ho introd*ccd«into file country, ■ 
and the possession of hi^frrejgn dominions, enab^p* 
him to curb the Baron™ and ^jxert a mftch more 
vigorous rule than the English had hifhcrigi known, 
would be shutting our e£s to the obvious facts of tho 
case. The cr-failing consequences of thcslmperfect 

Fedor/l Union werefcertain JW> flow, from the sceptre • 
being in tlie hands of a prince who held on fli#Con- , 
tiuent’a I\^eipality to one-tl^rd of the Frenc^ 


lonarchy. 
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'or nearly three centuries^ thfc English I App* 1). Itcannc 


^jronarchs were endowed with these resources; turd 
the ©vent to which they owed their crown, s military 
conquest, with the ^constant jaresenco of foreigners 
surrounding their persons, as well as the possession 
of so vast a proportion of the property of the country 
b^those •foreigners and their descendants, made the * 
exercise of arbitrary power a far easier and safer 
thing than it had been under the native princes. 
Another change took place of great moment, and of 
extensive influence in augmenting the jxnvcr of the 
sovereign. It is certainly most incorrect to represent 
the Conquest as having^ntroduccd the feqdab policy; 
but it is certain that the Nor mans had established tfiat 
scheme of government much more systematically and 


App* l ). It can not lb denied that the JJorman Barons, 
always aided by the French JtiAg in tiieir attempts at 
throwing off the Iftikc’s yoke, gave, frequent occasion 
of annoyance to t ' leir prince, and often distracted his 
attention from tlfb management of liis English^ affairs. 
Yet no one avj doubt that he derived considerable 
accession of pcflver from so noble a principality : ho 
often used his foreign troopstlircctly in the subjugatiojn 
of his English Barons; and it is certaimthat the first 
establishment of a constitution, nearly resembling our 
present system, was after that duchy and all the 
continental dominion^* had l>ccn severed from tho 
English Crown. * v 

But nothing certainly can justify thoso*who have 
contended, on the other hand, that there were no limits 


fully than any other people. # Consequently, William J whatever affixed to the powei* of the Sovtfi’eign after 


never rested till he had moulded the less perfect 
Feudalism of the Anglo-Saxons after the Norman 
model. 0 Allodial proprietors wore tempted by offers 
of protection, and wearied out by vexatious proceed- 
ings, till they surrendered tfieir independent titles ang 
bfgutffc tho more considerable sub-vassals tenants 
in chief of the Crown, the less considerable becoming 
vassals dPBthcr great lords, wlio themselves held of 
the Sovereign .•■‘The Conqueror derivcji fi(gn hence 
no little addition both to the ^spUndour oft his Court 
and the real power of his office; for all his vassals 
held b^militaiy service, and each when he took the 
field was attended kiti# own vassals or Bub- vassals. 

The vast possession* the king and his family 
mu«ft have* prodigiously strengthened his authority. 
William had 1,432 i Amors all over England; his 
brother*Odo, Bishop o# Bayeux, 430; Ceoflrey, 280; 
Kobert, Earl of Mortagno, 937 — making in all no loss 
than 3|J)99 manors' belonging to the family, beside the 
sixty -eight royaj forcsls^as well as many parks and 
free ceases. Nor must we ornit a most iyjfwtant 
change in the allegiance of the vassalj it 5 rod need by 
tho Conqueror, and calculated materially to curb the 
power o4 tlicf Baffcns. Formerly tho vassal swore to 
his baron fealty absolutely; ho was even forced to 
follow him in rebellion against the Sovereign, and liis 
oath of fcajjiy to the Sov ereign contained an exception 
of his duty to his liege lord. The Cfyqucror would 
not suffer anf suclfclim^cd or divided allegiance; he 
j^auired all to owe him fealJtrwitliout any exception ; 
aim he forfeited the lands fcf’l&o sub- vassal, as well as 
those of thq vassal himself, if the tenant followed his 
liege lord uAebellion against ^ie King, the universal 
overlord of (he realm. * 9 # 

. It has been* said that # Normandy was rating an 
apparent Chan a real increase of the English Sovereign’s 
p^wer;’and of thktyopinion L lA Hume (/&$?., vdl. i., 


the Conquest. The monarch was very poworfnl ; ho 
was not absolute : and this leads consider the only, 

but the material check to his pJtfwf ’^ulq tho mere 
force of the wealthy Barons, at all timof more or 
less a restraint upon the Prince in every feudal 
Monarchy — I mean, of course, the General Council, 
whoso interpellation was always held necessary for 
* the quaking of laws. j 

This body had now its ii-imo, and was 

called by JLho Borman term of Parliament, in L;tin 
Colloquium, instead of the Saxon Witenagemot© or 
Michelgemote. In some sort, too, its composition had 
undergone a change; but rather in appearance than 
in reality.* The # sdfflider opinion seems to be, that 
before the Conquest its members were the Prelates and 
the great allodial proprietors, and that the vassals of 
the king did not fonnua part of it. This is certainly 
the subject of controversy; and they who deny the 
position have at least tc urge in guppnrt (if their opinion 
the great importance of tljo Crown vassals, I he powerful 
tenants inta^ite, and the likelihood that the King, who 
ttlAie had the power of summoning the Council, would 
call these his vassals to assist. But be this as it may, 
no doubt can exist that after William had, about tho 
twentieth year of his refgu, completed the fcudalizutio® 
of the whole kingdom, and converted all the allodial 
into feudal holdings, tho Council wws composed of tho ! 
Bishops, Abbots, and great Barons, tenants in chief of 
the Crown, who were rcquirejJJto Attend their Lords’ 
Court or Parliament three times a year, at the *great 
fe Rivals of Christmas, Easter, ^and •Midsujpiuer, as tho 
Gemotes had beeli held before the Conquest* 1 at»t he j 
sshne seasons. The numbers who attended the meet-' I 
itigs were not groat, The whvle Barons of tho realm 
were only, according to the most accurate enumeration, | 
60 o, of whom 140 tfere ecclesiastical; but a very Lugo 
proportion! in consequence of tjieir distant residency 
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never attended the court. The seated fnectings were 
’ * probably occupi^l chiflly with matters of form and 
« routine, while the important concerns of the kingdom 
’ were reserved for occasional meltings, which the 
Prince summoned when he found tlul he wanted their 
aid in his wars, or their assent in making laws and 
. bringing great offenders to punishmen} 

It is chiefly from the interposition of these occasional 
* assemblies, whenever matters of importance were to he 
transacted, that wc learn the strength of the Parlia- 
ment, and can estimate the degree in which the Royal 
Prerogative was limited by tlif established Constitu- 
tion, subject to one rcucark which I shall find it 
necessary r afterwards to subjoin. Let us mention a 
few of the principal occasions on which tho very 
imperfect history of oiy early Constitution has pre- 
served the lucuvey of this parliamentary interference, 
and we shall be .convinced that though tho Con- 

• >*S 

quest conaolithys . d il extemird the prerogative, it 
dK.1 not r^-cnally break in upon the functions 
and authority of the Great National Council 

When the Conqueror had nearly matured his plan 
for feudalizing thekiugdom,he assemble*! a Parliament 
in London; and the country was divide*! into Knights’ 
fees, tho whole landov/" . 7 swell clerical as lay, being 
obliged 'to senS for each fee — that is, ei*ch five hides, 
or 600 acres of land— a Knight equipped fot the field 
to servo during forty days. This raised a body* of 
CO, 000 hdrse, there beiug 00,213 Knights’ foes, 
whereof 20,015 were in the luyidtfeof the # clergy. 

One of tlio most certain occasions f of calling a Par- 
liament was the death of the King ; when the old form 
of election was restored; and, ^indeed, as all of the 
Couqucror’s successors, except Henry IT. — that is, 
William Rufus, Henry I., Stephen, Richard, and John 
— were usurpers upon Che rightful heirs, the assent of 
the Council became a material confirmatum^.of a bad 
title. Thus William II. was chosen according to lfrjs 
father’s dying request, Robert, bis elder brother, being 
set aside. Stephen was crowned without any Parlia- 
ment, but* he convoked soon after a Synod of jjm 
Clergy, who assumed to disposo of the Crown. The 
Empress Maude Igfi been acknowledged Henry’s 
next successor at a Parliament held niuo years before 
his death. On HcA»r^lI.*s decease the Queen con- 
voked* a Parliament to •receive Richard I., and file 
* his coronation. Atjiis /oath John hold! one at South- 
amptouj which gave him the preference over ifis 
nephew Arthur* the rjghtful heir to the crown. * 
It is manifest that little or no reliance can be placed 
,, upon such appeals uf Parliament, as evincing the legal * 
1 structure of the Constitution ; heoause the potter of 
i the great Borons wan such as made it neco^ry tfijr 


the Sovei^ign who would succeed an •infirm 

tit.lt, to conciliate as many of thorn as he could ; an£ 
no better^vay presented itself of strengthening ar de«d 
fectivo claim to the Crown than obtaining the consent 
of a Council composed* of* th use Bhrons and tl|p heads 
of the Church. There seems great reason for boliev- 
*ing that this also was the main, if not tho onl^, reason 
for. assembling Parliament wlicn any measure of policy 
or new law was to bo sanctioned; and this is the 
remark subject to which I before stated the proposi- 
tion, that appeals to Parliament were evidence of some 
power existing in the Constitution, independent of 
an # d even superior to the King’s. It is possible that 
this* was rattier an expedient to which tho King re- 
sorted, fn amiscquenco 0 f the j>ower and wealth vested 
in the Parous, than an acknowledged and fundamental 
principle of thff Constitution. Nevertheless, the 
appeal to these assemblies on all important occasions, 
whether executive or legislative, is unquestionable. 

When a prince Vas disposed to make any grant or 
concession to the people, it seems not to have been 
held necc^ary tYwt a Parliament should be summoned 
This arysc frofn the original principle of the Anglo- 
Saxon aid Norman legislation. The law \g$|Jield to 
r be the King’s /lecree; he made it generally on the 
petition of Jhe Witan, or great lords and prelates; but 
he might also make it of his own free will, provided 
it was a concession to the nation, which might bo pre- 
sumed i.s of course to meet wijji thei»’ consent. The 
modern constitution retains thipiiorm, but extends it 
to ull cases, as well those in which the prjp t£) yields 
something,* as those in which, he claims something. 
Accordfng to this view of the ^matter, Henry J, pro- 
mulgated liis famous Charter, renewing and confirm- 
ing the old Saxon laws and those of tho Confrssor, of 
which we have no account, except that of Ifonry’s 
combination. It is a very fmporlaiTt statement in 
this charter,^ tlv-t all the * alterations nnulc b^ the 
Conqueror in Kd ward’s laws arc distinctly stated to 
have been in add with the consent gf tlje Barons as 
well as tho Prelates. * 

The i reaty (1153) between Stepbqa and Ilenry II. 
was ratified in a ti assembly of Jtrclatra and Barons, 1 
who witnessed yte charter then granted by Stephen. »• 
Stepheu held tlfree other councils, in whydi he agreed 
to confirm all the rights grmiftd b^ Henry I. to the 
nation. rfgT • • • # 

The celebrated Constitutions <tf* Clarepdon, by which 
the clergy were subjected to the jurisdigKon of the 
temporal courts, wero JUdc at a Parliament attended 
by IliJrfy-sftvtn Parens and eleven Counts 9 

IilllOl a Parliament wad held against thg ijpurpa- 
tion jof Longchamp, Richard I.’s absence, and to 1 

bk IaLu^ — 
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appoint a c^ucil of regency. In 120.5 a parliament 
at Winchester ordered every tenth knigttt in the rutilm 

he raised and mounted at tho charge of tlu; other 

° 9 

nine, as a force to aid in recovering the continental 
dominions of the ( Yown, and required eacry man, on 
an enemy landing, to rise and serve on pain of per- 
petual slavery with a heavy poll tax. This Parlia-. 
ufent is said to have been attended by the Prelates, 
Barons, and “all the faithful people of the King,” 
which last term means only, as we have frequently 
shown, that the assent of all not summoned was 
assumed. When, in 121. ‘5, John surrendered the 
kingdom into the hand^ of the Pope, and agreed # lo 
hold it ns a lief, doing him homage, as lii# liege Wd, 
a council of the. Barons and Prelates wa* lrt'ld, and 
two Bishops, nine JCurls, and three Barons, signed tin* 
instrument. Nor were tho* Barons trilling io forget, 
this transaction, or indisposed to axail themselves of 
its disgraceful import when it suited their purpose. 
Soon after, they appealed to Pope •Tnnoeent, as their 
liege lord, against John, for whoin^ however, Ins 
JJoliness not unnaturally decided. $ # 

Although it seems to have been understood .that all 
general l^ws must have the ftunseut of the Pa Aiament-, 
it seems equally clear that the limifti of the Hoval * 
authority in regard to taxation were very jifi perfectly 
defined, especially in the oarliN* period of the Anglo- 
Norman monavphy; yet it is not very easy to determine 
whether the pnince in exaetions was committing an 
usurpation or onlyaHing according to liis prerogative. 
The Comjycror and hisTsucccssors, besides their exac- 
tion? from their vas^ls in the name o£ marriage, 
wardslyp, and the firug which they levied up<fh them 
on many other accounts, also levied tolls at fail's and 
markets) and on tie passage of gooils over bridges. 
No arAiont charter granting a right of market, with 
tolls, pickage, fhid stalTage, ever purports to bc*by 
consent of Parliament-. Customs wire •lsolovied on 
goods imported and exported at thl havens of the 
realm. On tow^s, especially those *in the demesne 
lands oPHlie Crown, a tallage, in the* nature of excise, 
# was levied; antl^he inhabitants used to olfer a com- 
flposition, which occa^nnally was refused. Tlu* don- 
•queror, oftiis own authority, revived^tlie payment of 
Danegelt, wjpcli the Confessor hail remitted; and he 
is said to have nnsed € 1>y such means the incredible 
of n^irly» £1 l,000^)iH^af our money. One of 
the provisions pf Ifeitry I.'s charter was a rehtiCetion 
of the Croix’s power of fining. Instead of tin* culprit 
being in the King’s uicrey, aaSiad been the case under 
Mo father aftd brother, that Prince restored the .Saxon 
were g$cl$ t which ascertained the amount of fiiyp for 
•each offence, lie also proviitfd that no new iaxes 


should thendf -forth be imposed; and be materially | 
lessened the burden of the £euflal incidents. j' 

Vet, notwithstanding this charter, flu* result of the f' 
infirmity of his title at the beginning of his reign, 
his extortions were fully equal to those of^.his pre- 
decessors; although, from the Barons making no 
complaint, it r probable that he conliued himself to. 
oppressing the inferior classes and the towns. ]Te 
also kept bisljops' set's x; leant three juid even five 
years, during whicli he received all their revenues; 
and sometimes lie seized all a prelate's property at liis 
decease, (‘aeons being made against 1 ^he marriage of 
the clergy, he sold at a hi«jh price lieeijpes to break 
these. Desiring to raise a large sum, by* "lining the 
parochial clergy who had transgressed some canon, 
and finding this yield \cry title, lie at onre, and of 
liis own authority, raised a general* hx upon them, 
and called it a line for breach o.l (l the canons. It is 
certain that, with great tab /phlress, la 1 was 

one of the. most unprincipled and U ran ideal printer 
that c\o lysate upon the KiiglUh thrum*. 

The quarrels in xvliii.11 Henry II. was constantly 
engaged wit.1# tho dliurch, probably restrained Ins 
violent and cunning nature so far as to prevent 
hint from exciting geueryj-edlwi by interfering with 
the property #>f his subjects. But bis successor, the 
favourite" theme •of praise with all mir romance- 
nntbgers (Sir Walter Scott included), tin* gallant 
(Acur-de-l/ion, was tin* most rapacious pilnec of hi* 
age. His^ shameb** sale of Karldoms for money, 
and liis restoring to the Scuts their castles, long 
in the hands of the drown, for large ransoms to 
feed his extravagance, as well as his emancipating 
them fmm their tealty to the Knglish Soxereign, are 
act s of as scandalous ami as menu profligacy as any 
which his despicable successor ever committed. The 
regent, |}e« Burgh, wfimn he left to scourge the 
cqjmtrv \flien he went abroad in 11!) t. is said to have 
raised in two years a sum equal to eleven millions 
of our money. The exactions of this functionary 
drgyc the citi/ens of London to resist. nice, and Fitzi^- 
bert’s rebellion was the consequence. The domicil 
of Regency in ll!»‘l, for KichaXiV* ransom, levied a 
tax of 2<k on every knight’s fee, and 2-> per cent, on 
all income, ecclesiastical as xv.^Jl lay. They appear 
tw have nad no Parliamentary authority foi* this; 
although tlieV xvero uatm-d 4o the Regcncv bv this 

f.,. ^ 

iTtrliameiit held in 111) l, as has been a 1 read} 7 suited, 
ti’ol lowing tbc*ir example, Jnlm^in Hi D, soon after his 
accession, levied a seventh of£hq jneomo as well as ilie 
personality of his Barons, by, way of pcnal^f for their 
having deserted him in hi,s disastrous Normaii *cani- 
ypgu. In short, with the exception of llio Parliament 


l* 
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hold at Nottingham in HIM, of spiritual^ir.d temporal 
Peers, we see. hardly an{ «<:aiu}>l»* of a tax iiu]M*M'd by 
the National < 'on noil. Tliat assembly imposed a tax^ 
upon land. Tin* numbers which attended it, however, 
are a pn^»f how little the prim-iples of tho ( Wstitutiou 
were understood, or the jnb-rfcreiic* 1 of lie* Parlia- 
ment valued; only fifteen l Vera of b*.h kinds, lay 
and clerical, were present. • It appears tliat in Eng- 
land, as in L’Yiyicc, a scirdil.niee rather than the reality 
of general assent to taxes was alone nquired for their 
being imposed. The great difference between the 
two constitutions w as that the general laws appear in 
England always to have, keen made in tlw Natinii.il 
Assembly or Parliament; while in Em non the King 
and Lis Council did no more than promulgate their 
edicts to the (Jeneral Assembly, making ■ lire of its 
assent, if indeed that assent was ever asked, of which 
there remains nothing like evidence. 

The power oj^ ./own in respect of the Church 
formed in lift so times a very important article of the 
Constitution. In Kiiglatftl, as in all other 4*01111 tries 
since the Establishment of Christianity, the BKIiops 
were originally the mere overseers of Ithe clergy, and 
possessed of no temporal wealth or pow«*r umler a 


John and Jkhe See of Rome began from 1 minks of 
Christ Chmvfl claiming to elect the Archbishop of 
(Canterbury, and the Pope allowing this claim upouan 
appeal («» him by all parties. The Anglo-Norman 
Kings may be said substantially ffo have dimmed the 
choice of all their prelates, though not to have 
directly named them. On particular occasions they 
made their appeal to the Croat Council of tfte 
Barons, or Parliament, as when William the Con- 
queror appointed Luucfranc in 1070, by consent, it 
was said, of tlm Barons, probably because he was a 
foreigner, being a native of Pavia. The Barons 
appear occasionally to have interfered in this matter 
without befog consulted ; for we are told that they 
combine*! e gainst (luitmond, to whom the King lmd 
o He red an English see, which ho refused on the 
ground that the King lmd e no right to impose superiors 
on the clergy; and this answer was said to have been 
so distasteful to the Barons, that they drove him from 
Normandy, after preventing him from being raised to 
the See of Rouen. 

°Tlie oTrly instance in which the Anglo-Norman 
Kings lost any of the Prerogatives which those of the 
Saxon rtmes had pusses** J, was on the Earldoms 


religion of which pou .iy was the chief ebamcteri.sVic; * becoming hensfitary, as in Normandy, instead of 
aud^ they were chosen partly by tln>. clergy, and being, as* formerly, conferred for life only. This 

partly by their lay flock. But in proportion as their difference was probably* mure in name than in sub- 

importance increased, the Church ahovffed a de.sire f to stance; for the Earl’s sou must generally have been 


aud^ they were chosen partly by tho. clergy, and 
palely by their lay flock. But in proportion as their 
importance increased, the Church ahovfed a de.sire f to 
exclude the laity from interfering in tho choice, 
making a decree in the Council >f Constantinople, 
8G1J, against all lay votes at (dectiousrand also against 
the Chapteis receiving any royal nomination. At «T.e 
Maine time the sovereigns winced an equal disposition 
to interfere with their choice of prelates. Sometimes 
they accomplished, by main force, their purpose of 
directing the election ;*iiiorc frequently by injluenee. 
In Spain alouc was the powcf of appointment vested 
directly in the sovereign, by a grant of Urban FI., ji\ 
10S8. In France, although ilio piinccs of the two 
First races assumed the nomination, they all i wards 
yielded it, at least nominally, t<# the clergy. 1 11 kjpg- 
land the right of the Chapters; was not denied; but 
then the King clawed two important privileges; lie 
insisted upon his license to elect being necessary 
before tho Chapteifc could proceed, which gave him 
the previous power of recommending whom he pleased, 


so much more powerful than tjie rest, of the 'Barons 
in the district as to insure liiS /rfini nation iqjon hi* 
fathers decease. But, eveu Vere it otherwise, we 
mav easily *» icroeivo that, with gueh influence oveFllie 
chu’gy, Avith the direct power *uf appointing, to all 
judicial ami other executive oltices, with their exor- 
bitant lauded property, and their numerous retainers, 
to say nothing of their privilege of interfering with 
the course of justice, and tliefeby also with property, 
they must horw possessed a^povv^r so extensive Vis to 
reduce I he pVivKoges of the subject within narrow 
limits. • * 

There are two tests of the extent 4 to which Royal 
prerogative is enjoyed in any cdTmuiqyty. The one is 
the paw or of making, or concqVing 141 making, thee* 
laws by which t#c State is governed ; the other is this , 
power of ruling arbitrarily, so as to set at^lefianco any 
laws which may nominally oxiSt foiftlio government of 


tand lie then require 1 ill/ present ment^J the. prelate the State. The former may appear to occupy 


wht^ eBoson for his conlirmaiion or acceptance, willed 
gave him a vein on Jins circle a in the hist stavj, 
Tho monasteries iu soi^e cuxe* claimed tho righr. te 
tho excluspm of the secular clergy, a admitted 
* by qj&»n the stoutest advocates of 4m Romish ^hurch 
to be wholly preposterous. The quarrel bctvA^n 


a larger space, because the legislative, in truth, means 
the .supreme power in every country. B^4 the force 
of the law itself, and £pnscqucntly the value of the 
legislative ^ifltliority, is truly tested 1% thi latter cir- 
cum«ance, inasmuch as thcf silence of the law before a 
tin; unarch sets hi A abdve it; and if all liis other • I 
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attrilftites fllftablo him to defy it, there is by t little lost 
# to him in having no power to change "its provisions. 

* Practically ho may bo alwolutc, though foyniug part 

of a constitution theoretically limited ; not to mention 
that, ift the existing laws chffciiut interpose obstacles to 
his tyranny, it signifies very little that he should be 
unable of his own mere authority to change them by 
new enactments. . 

Tf wo apply these principles to the prerogative of 
the Anglo-Norman Crown, we shall find little reason 
for believing it to have been of a very limited nature. 
The Pfinccfl who reigned from the Conquest to the 
granting of the (rreat # Ch al ter were, in tlu^ strictest 
sense of the word, tyrants; and Stephen, were he 
excepted from this description, owed his curbed author 
ity to the*constatft rebellion of his Rurons, and his 
disputed succession to the Clown, winch filled his reign 
with anarchy, and covered the country with desolation. 
These Princes not only displayed the fiercer disposition 
of tyrants, with the caprice of flicir ungovernable 
humours, but they were constantly gmtifyiug their 
arbitrary or cruel propensities at the expose of their 
subjects, and without exciting resistance or suffering 
restraint The Conqueror, Sot content with possessing ^ 
sixty-night forests, with other old paiks au^ rights of 
free chase, for the amusement of hynting, ta which, like 
all hid race, he was passionately addicted, threw into a 
New Forest (the name it still hears) great part of the 
Hue county oIMfaritsj thirty miles square in* extent. 
This operation was repeated in other districts by his 
son^anjfcgraiuLsons, auJi it implied the destruction of 
all the property within the district thin# seized, the 
razinghouses and cottages to the ground, the tTirowiug 
lands out of tillage, the expulsion, and often the de- 
struction, of the inhabitants. A promise to abstain 
from iftcli waste was frequently made by these Princes 
when they liad # any point to gain, as to excite a spirit 
of hostility to the rcI*raeW*ry Riron j; ;ftid it was as 
often brokqp as made. At length the (Charter of tin* 
Forest was extorted from John ; its effect was to dis- 
afforest "ill that had been thus laid waste since H enry 

• II. ’d time, and ifcprevented the future spread of this 
"intolerable ln&cliicf.’ These princes often prohibited 
•under severe penalties any person fr<$n hunting on his 

domains, or granted to^mo the exclusive right of chase 
over another’s property, — a right not yet wholly cx- 
' tl? fuished in All parts fff tl^ island. 

But the worst of file Conquerors crimes rAnains 
to be told, 9 tad the one which most strikingly proves 
under how little restraint thAapriec and the cruelty 
of the- Norman Princes, we re placed by\h # o Constitu- 
tion, ^ow much soever tliVy may have beeu occasion - 
;* ally thwarted by their Nobles barbarians aa crifd, as 
I % i i* ▼ r 


overbearing* and as lawless as yicmselves. lie 
resolved to draw a zone of dvsA atioi*— a desert country T 
— between his dominions and the northern tribes, • 
who had given him trouble by their incursions; and 
accordingly he dispersed over the northerly counties 
bands of soldiery, wilh orders to burn, sack, and 
ravage the laid, sparing neither man nor beast. Tins 
whole country between Y«»rk and Durham was thus 
laid waste; upwards of 100,000 persyns of all ages" 
and both sexes, not enemies, but subjects, were slain; 
and a century afterwards the traces of this Awful 
devastation won? discernible on the wftnle of that roiul 
for above seventy miles. When we he;y of Rustem 
Despots, we must confess that they wouhllio greatly 
slandered by any comparison of the Norman king’s 
conduct with theirs. No instance is on iVjord of any 
Oriental JYineu ever thus treating •the territory and 
the people subject to his Momimon ; their ravages 
are confined to hostile countrif' .$% inimical nations. 

William Rufus passed his short. reign in the tm- 
hridlcd gratification of bis voluptuous passions and 
his cruel disposition; butchering prisoners with his 
own hand; lining waste districts to extend his parks ; 
puMiiig out the. eyes of his captives when they were 
of rank — an Oriental cruelty rn which all the Anglo- 
Norman Kiitgs indulged. It was his encomium on 
his rapacious miiTister, Ralph Flambard (the devour- 
ing torch), that to please a master ho would bravo tlm 
vengeance of all mankind; and his exactions were so 
intolerable, Jlial lit* Mow which deprived William of 
lije was supposed to have been directed by private 
revenge. 

Henry T., the sclujar, as flattering historians have 
named him, when alarmed by the resistance of his 
Ran ms, pursued a policy the most profligate and 
tyrannical ever known in modern times, lie employed 
all the ewengies of the law and the services of corrupt 
judges to"entrap and eon viol great landowners, whoso 
forfeited estates on their attainder he bestowed on 
men of the basest extraction and most abandoned j 
li c#s. Outlaws themselves for infamous offences, tl^y j - 
thus became suddenly possessed of immense wealth, ! 
and formed a trusty boily of jJtiics against the old [ 


B irons of tho realm. His dissimulation was pro- 
verbial; his violent temper Inxsjfcko him the son of 
William; his dungeons were crowded with victims; 1 
and, at his death, there was found hys cousin, tht 
fcfirl of Mortoil* who had long been in the Smqgeon, > 


i%nd had likewise been deprived ^f flight. Band, a j 
troubadour poet jnd kuiglit| prisoner of war, was 
ordered by him, in revengo^f a satire he w written,'*! 
to lose his eyes, ndt withstanding the remonstriLsce of . 
t^e Earl of Flanders, who wa^against a proceeding as 


cowardly asj& wa* against the laws of # chivalry and 
1 war. Henry per-estcd, Jruithe unhappy victim dashed 
» out Ills bruins in a paroxysm of grief and indignation^ 
* Tint passion of the cha-.o was not merely shown by 
the An^o-Nonmm Princes in laying the country 
waste to extend their forest's; they established .l code 
of forest laws, the most cruel and ban .-irons of any 
known among men pretending to the ist degree ot 
^civilization. AH within the forest |»r«*p inct.s. and all 
who dwelt on the borders, were subject to this san- 
guinary code. It punished the slightest of the innu- 
merable olfenceS which it denounced against the game 
and the timber, with uiulftitimi, loss of limb, and loss 
of sight. # Menry IT. had, at the. commencement of 
his reign, when hi crown was doubtful, substituted 
f*»c these punishments the more merciful penalty of 
fine arid imprisonment; but as his authority became 
better established Jje ru .lured the ohl and savage 
infliction-*. His v* v i^ity yielded to no Prince’s since 
th<? (Jumpiest : justice v\as openly bought and sold 
during his long reign, and instance* are not* wanting 
of his taking money from oiie party to accelerate the 
decision of a suit, after having been bribed to retard 
it by t Tic other. That he was the be*t of William’s 
successors may easily Tw, admitted, without bestowing 
upon his memory any great praise; but when llume 
represents his character as “almost, without a filenii&h;” 
and adds, that it “extremely resernbitd that of fti-» 
grand fallief- Henry I.,’’ we are naturally led both to 
reflect on the sanguinary burst l*~vs re\jvgil by the 
ouo Prints', after he had yielded to the voice of nature 
in their npeal. and on the corrupt administration of 
justice, as well as on the barl^irous cruelty of the 
other, in wliieh In' has nut been surpassed by any 
sovereign who ever filled the English thnmc. As for 
Richard, 1 fume himself* with all the “childish hoe 
for kings” which Hr. Fox so justly impute* to him, 
has confessed that he was cruel, haughty, h f ramiiejJ, 
and rapacious; ami indeed his coerago appears to 
have been his only redeeming quality. 

f I apprehend, therefore, that* the. exercise of ,si*di 
tyrannous acts as wo thus find to have signalized the 
Anglo-Norman rei and without ever producing 
resistance from the subject, much less remonstrance 
from the Parliament demonstrates the extent of tin; 
Royal •authority, and tlTo. feeble restraints impose?! 
«pon it by t lie Coustitutimi. Provided file King only 
callej lits Barons together upon gr#at occasions, to 
confer with thc%u touching mca-eres ,if p..-vce aiu> 
war, or to obtain tTieir fluent to new law*?, it would 
i seem that was at Liberty to act as lie phased ; that 
*the lytaiimstmtiun of justify aifordi*! r.o protection to 
the people ; «uid that the privileges of the i urliamei^ 
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of # cliivalry and afforded n « real check to the caprices, or\he cfuelty, 

ipy victim dashed or et T en tlie rapacity of the Prince. • ^ 

and indignation^ It is qti|f.u certain that although in England th’ere 
merely shown by was at all times a legislature, of which the King 
ing the country formed only one portion, 4nd though the foundations 
st!|blished a code were thus laid from the most remote antiquity for 

unarous of any the free government which was gradually raised ujyqi 

:» I-ist degree of them, yet as far as regards tlie actual power of the 

n-epincts, and all Sovereign, it was fully as great to all practical pur- 

ject to this Man- poses, and that the rights and liberties of the people 

test of tlie iiinn- were fully as contracted as in tin; neighbouring king- 

against the game doms of France and Germany. Indeed, the Bhronial 

of limb, and loss power, vhifli formed Ihe principal counterpoise in 

ominencemeut of practice; to the exercise of the Royal prerogative, was 

bt fill, substituted unquestionably more curbed and subdued i,y England 

*rci fill penalty ot # thuii in the monarchies of the Continent. There can 

authority became | J( . lln creation of national vanity more groundless 

ohl and savage than the notions which represent our ancestors as 

no Princes since enjoying more freedom, and their ] winces as lidding a 

bought and sold more limited authority, than was known in the feudal 

are nok wanting ujpimvchies of l^e neighbouring nations. 


FOUNDATION OF*rifE PRESENT CONSTITUTION 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 

• 

The hi.Hory of our ancient (knfst^ulidtt, as far as wo 
have now traced it, appears very fully to prove one 
material proposition respecting its structpufct. ,The 
mere existence of a legislative* body independent of 
the Sovereign, though endow*?! with the right to 
share in the making of all laws, and though even 
admitted to the occasional privilegt? of being consulted 
upon extraordinary emergencies, whether oT war 
orTW finance, did not of itself securest he freedom of 
the country, Jr llx limits textile Exercise of tlie Royal 
authority. « 

In order to attain these great Ejects of all five 
government, it is absolutely ne^pssary \ first of all, that 
the national assembly should btMCOiil^osed of persons* 
entitled to sit in it of their own rigflt, or by some* 
other title tlia^f a Royal summons, which may be* 
withheld at pleasure. But it # is cguall^ essential, in 
the .second place, that it should be summoned regiflarly, 
or that tlie Rojal uu thorny should bo so circffmstanccaT, 
the Sovereign so situated, as to # make his culling the 
members together a matter of necessity. Thirdly , 
even if they are secure €f meeting, unless Jheir asseqt 
be rcaiiireJ to all measures* of importance, afid the . 
Sovewrign be held bound b^the laws of the fealm, no 
etlbctfial ^ck can bt^rovidod to l^s arbitrary power. 
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Lastly unl^a the members, of one at tyasfc of the of.thc wlinfr, however, ax ere laid at a very early 

assemblies, owe their seats iu that assembly t(* the ] period, when the Ramus ya|ie in # ftonfin:t with the 

voice of the community at large, or are t^ken from violence of the King, and when they found that the 

the body of that community, and so ha\e the same *most effectual way of re.-usting his eneroachmeuts and 
interest with their 'fellows, 4-he security of the public securing their own rights, was not by making war 

interests and liberties must be altogether imperfect. upon him, but by securing the calling tl#ni to tlu^ 

The Crjwn may 6e limited in its power; the Purling national assembly, of wliieh they formed the most 

men t may be clothed with important privileges; nyiny important part as regardi^l inllueiuv in the country, 

of the greatest abuses may be prevented; considerable although loss important than the clergy iu point of* 
assurances may be obtained of the general good being personal weight and authority. This first step was 

the guide of the government in its administration; made in the reign of John, and others of almost 

but willing can prevent the machine from working equal importa.iee werjj at the same, tim* partially made, 

with a bias towards thy interests of particular classes The. immediate cause uf^he quarrel between John 
in the community, those classes composhijj the a'W'iu- and his Ramus [a extremely immaterial** From the 

bly; because the deliberations of that *bofly mu.st beginning of his reign he had fallen into general con- 

lean towards the interests of those who form its tempt., by •the feeble eonduc^ which 1«» .1 Normandy to 

members. • * * the Crown ; and the Parous resisted all his attempts 

It is necessary to keep these fundamental principles to make them aid him in .recovering it. For their 

constantly in view while considering the ancient dis.dlbe.tiou lie had rapacious!* Allied large sums, as 

structure of the English Government, else we shall we have seen, the seventh, it is said, of tiieir 

surely be deceived by the mere name of a Parliament, persona 1 # property, under pretence of punishing their 

#nd fancy that because there was always ifi Engliitid misconduct. The cruel murder of his nephew. Prince 

a National 4/Ouncil, there, was always* a free Const i- Arthur, imposed mens minds with the greatest. 

buLimi. There cannot be >i greater mistake? When abhorrence of liim ; and his ge.uer.il eoiiduet. was that. 


William laid waste Hampshire for a limiting ground, of ft profligate, a cowardly, and a bloodthirsty tyrant. 

Yorkshire and Durham ibr a .security to lp\s conquests An association of the Piumii- wa-* l‘orin , « d, and they 

— when his successors each in his turn imitated his held a Council ut St. Alban'.', in 1J 11, undo?* the, 

example as f»r as their pleasures were concerned — .Justiciary, when, without the King’s concurrence, 

wheu They infy»risonc4 in English or in Noruan dun- they republblied the t ’barter of lleary [., and 

goons those grandees who had oflended them, and put threatened the Ky*g's officers w itli death if they in 

out tlyar, eyes like iTrsian or 'Egyptian Sultans — any way exceeiWd the bounds of their lawful authority, 

when the) 7 proclaimed the life of a man mid of a stag X second Council was soon after held by them at St. 

of erpwl value, and ijuitilafed the peasant vtho piv- Paul’s, in London, and an oath taken to stand by one 

sutned to kill the deer or the hare tlmt bad trespassed another with their fixes and fortunes until redress 

on his •corn-tields*— - those tyrants, thus well earning should be obtained. After fruitless attempts to di\ ido 

the cfiaracter given by the Chroniclers, “ that, while their league, John was noxl, summer compelled io 

the rich rnoaifed and "the poor murmured, all must yield tlicyivlemands, bj* granting both the general or 

follow the. King’s Will who would |luv*c either lands threat Charter and tli.it of Ihe Forest, hardly of less 

or goods,”— yet could none of thnn make any law practical importance than the former, 

without calling^ together a Parliament iu order to The Ramus had found it necessary, in carrying on 
obtain The asseut of the Prelates and the Rarons. No tlgsir long struggle* against tin? tyrant, to tid;u 

, more clear proofrmrely needs be given of their thought- measures for conciliating the people, ami securing their 

* less folly win*, in the zeal of party or the overtloxviug support iu case matters were pft^vd 1° the extremity 

* of national vauity,. scruple not tA affirm that the of a cixil war. lienee. Ihc same concessions which 

English hare in all ages enjoyed a free, because a they demanded from the Kingfttu his vassals, they 

Parliamentary, Constitution. fhemsclxcs made on their pirts to theu^oxvn ; wml the 

'•ftrhe fair great reqdisitSfc. of a real and effectual feudal oppressions were tiny in legated both to the un- 
parliamentary goveAment — independent vighfcof the Alves as tenant* in chief of the Crown, and* to^ their 

members Tfc sit, security for meeting regularly, neces- ^;ub-tenants. The King and # the (flier feudal lords 
sity of bciug Consulted, and* general representation — were restricted in their de^ia^id.s of aid from their 

wore *0Til/ obtained by our aucestonP fti the long vassals to the tlirec cases of knighting his eldest f 

courqp of ages, during wMch tlio Constitution l^ecame sou, 'marrying lifts eldest daughter, and Va%somiu$f 

his nerson if taken in war: all other aids must liaxo 


important part as regardi^l intluemv in the country, 
although less important, than the clergy in point of* 
personal weight and authority. Tliii? first step was 
made in the reign of John, and others of almost 
equal importa.iee werga*. flu-same. tini* partially made. 

The. immediate cause ufahe quarrel between John 
and his Ramus U extremely immaterial** From the 
beginning of his reign lie. had fallen into general con- 
tempt., by*the feeble entiduc^ which lo .1 Normandy to 
the Crown ; and the Rarons resisted all his attempts 
to make them aid him in .recovering it. For their 
disufficlion lie had rapaeiousl* Allied large sums, as 
we have seen, the seventh, it. is said, of tiieir 
persona 1 property, under pretence *»f punishing their 
misconduct. The cruel tuurder of his nephew. Prince 
Arthur, iin pursued men’s minds with the greatest, 
abhorrence of Tiim ; and his ge.uer.il eoiiduet. was that 


gradually 


mpre and more 


iich tlio Constitution neeame son, 'marrying lifts eldest daughter, and*ra%so] 

•c pcA’ect. The ibumjations jiis person if taken in war; all other uiijp must 
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tlic consent^ Parliament. The King’s nfinisters vyre 
deprived of all\ic jufkdiction by which they had 

• previously levied fines for otlenees arbitrarily in order 

* to fill the Royal coffers. His officers were no longer 
permitted to take provisions for his use on his pro- 
gresses through the country, termed jmrvct/ancti. 
Justice was declared to 1 m* no longer within the King’s 
breast to deny, or delay, gir sell it to the highest 

* bidder, as Henry 1 1. had so slmmelessly^done. .Judges 
were henceforth to go the circuit all over the country 
at stated times. It. was expressly provided that no 
free man should bo imprisoned or bis goods .seized, 
unless upon conviction by«i jury of bis peel’s, accord- 
ing to ihe'kiw of the land. 

But the most important provision in the Great 
Charter, as* regards th^ form of the gwurnmeut, 
related to the summoning of Parliament. The clause 
which prohibited tin* raising of aids without the con- 
sent of a Council, f^tyred it to be composed of Areh- 


j bisl ops, Bishops, Abbot*, Earls, and greater Barons, 

| all of whom were to be summoned individually by the 
| King’s writ; and of the othev tenants hi capite of the 
j (Vown, who were to he summoned in thtf masshy the 
1 sheriffs of counties. The notice of forfy days was to 
! be given by them, and Ahe subject-matter of their Me- 
liberationTPwiU'Tt.o be stated in the summons. It is 
vemltrkablo that this important, claim formed no part 
of the original demand of the Barons; :«ml that it whs 
omitted in fhe charter subsequently granted by Henry 
Ilf. There seems reasonable ground for suspecting 
that the Ban ms little valued this provision ; they were 
obliged to attend the King’s court as a burden incident 
to their feudal tenure; and the principal object in the 
clause was to declare that those who neglected to 
attend should, if the Parliament were duly summoned, 
bo bound, though absefit, by the. determinations of 
those who were present at any council. c lt*must be 
further observed that this provision refers exclusively 
to one species of council, that which should be held 
for the granting of an aid or supply to the Crown. 

• Bjjt, on the other hand, the insertion °f the provision 
sufficiently proves the greater attention which was 
now paid to the sulg/ct of taxation. \Ve have seen 
in the last Chapter how irregularly the power of 
levying money was*exoreised, and how seldom the 
Norms'll Princes resorted to Parliament for thoi* 
Wtraordiiiaryjmppli$s. DTlie loss of mmlV landed pos- 
scssiigts, Especially during the civil wars of Stcphdfi 
and Maude, aiuL the Jjiss by John of the Normniy 
dominions, had now $ir impoverished the Crown 
% that reroute, was more fmpiently had than formerly 
\c> thgAivymg of extraordinary airiq and henefethg 
, , care takeu t% make this provision in the Charter. ’ # 
T €1 


» 
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It is a farther and important proof of ^Jio piogrcsa 
whitli tin* lourtis and ports had made in wealth, that 
their privileges and liberties are guaranteed by a A r 
specific clause ; so that the power hitherto exercised of 
levying tolls and customs/ipon tlifl markets aigl upon 
imports, could no longer he lawfully used by the King. 

• The Forest Charter declared that # all the land taken 
in .to form parts of Royal forests, since John*» 
accession, should be thrown opcu; and that twelve ^ 
Knights should be chosen in each county court to 
impure into forest abuses, and abolish all illegal 
customs which had been introduced, hs well # as to 
examine the conduct of the sheriffs and inferior officers 
of the Crowh. 

In oftlcs to secure the execution of the Groat 
Charter, an extraordinary step was* taken. # Not only 
the Tower of Loifrlon was«delivercd into the hands of 
the Barons for two months ; but twenty-five of their 
number were chosen, without any limitation of time, 
ns con sen ators of the Privileges of the Realm, author- 
ized, upon a conrj)laint made, to admonish the King, 
aifd empowered, if redress were refused, to levy wa^ 
against him. « All persons were required to swear 
obedient to them, and, i it* fact, the executive ] tower 

*was entrusted to their hands. Nothing can more 
clearly sh<t\y that the whole proceeding was of a revo- 
lutionary character; and accordingly, John no sooner 
saw the Barons disperse than lie collected his troops, 
ravaged* the whole country, am^ tin ding, no resistance 
from the League, would ha\*e Entirely effaced all 
recollection of his submission at RunnimqjJe, had 
not the Bayous, unable to cop^ with him, called *111 
Louis, the French King’s son, and delivered o\$r the 
crown to him, in the defence of which lie was engaged 
when the death of John and the able administration 
ol‘ the Regent Pembroke enabled the Barons to defeat 
him, aud to restore the independence df the kingdom. 

The first sUp Liken by Hi** Regent, when preparing 
for this important operation, was to assemble a Great 
Council or Parliaflment, which vfras attended by all the 
Prelates and Abbots, some Barons, anS many Knights. 

The Great (’barter was renewed and confirmed, with { 
some, amissions; among othcr^that nf the clause • 
authorizing resistance, that respecting the siftmnous to • 
Pari iameiit-, aud that respecting the forest ionises. But 
those provisions were expressly reserved for further 
consideration in a full a&Wnbfy. Another £ou(mfep 
tion of the. Charter was given socfci after. # Many years 
later lfenry called a Parliament to grant fcfln an aid, 
which was at first refuse^, .but afterward* given, on the 
ground of a* t Brea toned invasjpn from Jfrafiice. . Thd 4 
assembly granted a fifteenth t>f personal prop^g-ty, but 
madelthc ratification boiti the Charters an express 

__?n f .. s . ' 
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condition g# the grunt. Notwithstanding tin; two 
former confirmations, littlo effect was •given toe tho 
provisions of thoso (Charters by the Kin^s officers. 
They were since renewed no less than tivo-and-thirty 
times i|i the rcigu of the Pl^nfageuct Kings down to 
Henry VL, and always in the same form which they 
ossume(| in the Dili of Henry III. This Prince wa^ 
ever in want of money, and he continued the jwo 
Charters in all six times; once or twice ho was com- 
pelled to swear that he would observe them religiously. 

The misfortunes which afterwards befell him are 
well kpown. in 1258 a Parliament called by him at 
Westminster was attcigled by the Barons, who assem- 
bled in armour; aud, requiring redress of their griev- 
ances, compelled him to deliver over the gjrc£tcr part 
of the Ro^al prerogatives to a commission of lay and 
clerical peers, who should nameefin a Parliament* 
speedily to be holdcu at Oxford. This, which is known 
by the name of the “ Mad Parliament ,” virtually de- 
posed the King, vested the representation in twelve 
persons, and appointed Parliaments to be hold three 
times every year. The victory of Simon difMcntfiftd 
at the battle of Lincoln led to his usurping the royal 
authority ; and in 1 264- he assembled such a Parliament 
as he considered would bo favourable to his \ iews. 
The writs of summons ran not only to Prelates, 
Abbots, and Barons, sueli being selected as were 
known to favour him; but four Knights were called, 
to be *elected»in the^rourt of each county, s^ml two 
deputies from eacu city aud borough town. The 
lesser Jfcirpns and free tenants had in all probability 
for some time before \joen in the practice of sending 
two o^four of their own number to attend the Council, 
and save the whole freeholders the trouble and expense 
of attemlance; but it seems certain that this was the 
first Occasion on which the towns sent representatives. 
Although the* origin \)f our burgh representation 
seems thus to be fixed, w§ are altogether in the dark 
as to the mode in which the reptesiftitatives were 
chosen. The freeholders chose their representatives 
at the County court; we know not how the townfolk 
ehose theirs. • * 

f It appears tfiat dui mg the whole of Edward 1. V reign, 

till towards the latter end, though the cities and towns 
were suiniqpned, yet their members did not attend 
regularly unless vftic.n the question of taxes upon those 
{dices arype. • This seems % be the result of the best 
examination which I have been able to give tin*, fyatutes 
aiuktlie Wfits. The towns which had the earliest writ 
of summotis were those in ajl^irobability of the Royal 
demesne, fhe> being in^thc nature of UiAnts in eliief 
of thg ^rown. ' 

The most important step \Aich was mude id those 

% ' • _ ® I 


tinyjs toward the establishment of a Parliamentary 
constitution was the conees^u^i extoifcd from Fid ward A 
I. towards the close of his reign, Vve have seen that 9 
the clause in King John's Great Charter, forbidding « 
the Crown to levy any aid not granted by Parliament, 
was immediately afterwards struck out of tie confir- 
mations graujbd in Henry lll.’s time; and greater j 
oppressions than ever weijj practised in levying taxes 
upon the peoj ile. The revenues of the Grown from land • 
were much diminished; the numbers of men liable to 
military service had also greatly decreased from tho 
negligence of the mustering o libers;* and the turbu- 
lence of the feudal iniliti^ rendering tho sovoreign 
unwilling to employ them, he had reeodiy* to hiring I 
mercenaries, or bargaining with the Barons for paid 
forces. A* great necessity for supplies was thus ex- 
perienced by Edward in the course of the constant 
wars which lie waged in Whiles, in Scotland, and in 
France. To obtain those suji^^f he had frequent 
recourse to Parliament. In the first thirty -four y^irs 
of his reign ho had twelve times assembled that body 
for this purpose, and obtained twenty-one grants from 
the laity an£ five from the clergy. The former 
amounted in aW to neai ly tho whole personal property 
in flu; kingdom; the latter didjiot fall much short of 
a whole year's income of the Church. • # Y* t still his 
wants wfre pressing, and he had recourse to the most 
violent meaii.^ for supplying them as often us the. 
Parliament refused the aid which lie required. Ho 
occasionally le\io(^* tallages, or a per rentage, ou all 
personal properly, of his own authority. All his pre- 
decessors Jind maintained their right to do so. John 
had sent itinerant justices round tho counties for the 
purpose of swearing the bailiffs of all the landowners 
to the amount of their goods and rents. Henry III. 
j had caused tho same inquisition to bo performed by 
four knijjh^s in each comity, these commissioners being 
chosen War the justices. They swore each person to 
tfie amount of his ow r n, ami the personal property of 
his tw'o next neighbours; and a jury of twelve men 
was to decide if the apount thus given in was disputed. 
Edward likewise sent out commissioners round the 
country to ascertain and levy ti.^ amount of tallage, as 
well that granted by Parliament as that which he 
imposed, more rarely, of his ow^i authority; and the 
oppression and corruption these ullicors was* a cruel 
grievance; to\he people. But when ho fouud a difficulty 
with tlm Parliament he did uot confine himself to 
exacting tallage after the manner oi* his predecessors; 
Vis expeditions made other applies necessary; and, 
fortunately for the liberties <r.‘ tin; country, lie had 
recourse to meang which J roved still moi\ vgxatioui% 
till the evil worked its owjJ cure, lie raised, arbitTari ly ; 
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the duties pn exported wool, and forced tho lucrchputs 
to give him a fyan ei^taj to tlie whole value of the 
quantity shipped by Litem; and lie inure than once 
seized all their wool and hides, and sold them for his 
own use. lie equally assailed the landowners, seizing 
their livfl stock, and issuing orders to the sheriffs to 
collect both provisions and grain for hi.^army. 

A spirit of resistance wits excited by these violent 
encroachments, unequalled even in the worst times of 
his predecessors ; and the Carons, under Boliun and 
Bigod, so far intimidated the oflicers as to stop the 
purveyances wlpch the King had ordered. Edward 
was alarmed by the proceedings of the two earls, 
made his*p^ice with the clergy, gained over the 
citizens of London by a flattering speech, and sailed 
for the Continent. But, lie soon ordered *v large levy 
to be made on the clergy, and thus united them with 
the people in support of the earls. The council ap- 
pointed to assist tljf*d?rince of Wales in the regency 
loujc the same course; and Edward was compelled | 
most reluctantly to grant a solemn confirmation of 
the two Charters, with this «iinpi>i taut addition, that 
ho aid or tallage should thenceforth biy raised unless 
by the assent, of Parliament — that is, iff the Prelates, 
Barons, Knights, and Ijurgesses of the realm; thud 'no 
seizure of '.vuitf; hides, or other goods should be made 
by the Crown, nor any toll taken upvu them; that all 
customs aiid penalties contrary to the (Jhartcr and to 
this additional article should he void ; that the Charter 
so amended should be read twice ;» year in all cathe- 
drals; and that all persons acting ngailist it should be 
excommunicated. 

Edward endeavoured soon after to evade the force 
of the obligation thus solemnly contracted ; and added 
a clause, saving all the Crown’s rights. This, when 
proclaimed, excited so ^*cut a clamour in the city of 
London, that he again became alarmed, and gave his 
unqualified retrac tion of the clause. The year after, 
1300 , complaint being made in Parliament that the 
Charters remained unexecuted, lie was obliged to grant 
an additional article, that I lie Charter slu uhl be read 
four times a year in all the sheriffs’ courts, and that 
three knighls in cuclrt-ounty should be chosen by the 
freeholders, with power from the King, to punish 
summarily all oflWvos not otherwise provided for 
against the Charters. Ln ' the coin s*; of two or threi 
years, however, lie nneuly violated the new law tints 
made, levying'tallage and poll-tax without resistance . 
He also appealed 4 .o the Pope to be absolved from the 
obligations which lie hid contracted ; but though lie 
obtained a Rescript* declaring all his •coutfettupiis 
void; vet/’ as with its cartful statement of* the 
grounds of the declaration;' their having Jbeen con- 


trary to t|)o rights of the Crown, it added a* clause 
see if ring to Clio subjects their ancient rights, ho 
never ventured to use it; so that at his death, -two * 
years after, lie left the famous statute prohibiting all 
taxation without though sent of Parliament? as the 
established law of the land. 

, Although wo should admit tliat*the provision s^in 
flic (Charter, thus confirmed for tho tenth time, and 
the important additions made to it, were but imper- 
fectly kept, that they were so often violated as to 
require constant renewals with repeated pledges, no 
less, indeed, than fifteen times in the next reign but 
0119, it is nevertheless certain that a prodigious 
advantage \fras gained to Constitutional Government 
and pojMla'* rights by the nation having the text of a 
treaty to cite, the provisions of a law solemnly made 
111 writing and {universally known, to rely upon in 
their disputes with the Crown. The Prince who now 
levied money without the consent of Parliament, or 
who assembled a few dependent Barons ami Burgesses 
instead of the whole Lords and Commons, acted 
atWcdlyf ml openly ail illegal part, ami plainly violate* 1 
a known, established, ami fundamental law of tho 
land, li might depend iqJnn the temper of his sub- 
* Joels at the moment, upon the force at his command, 
upon his success in courting ami gaining one class of 
men to Hide with him against the rest, upon the 
courage and patriotism of the Parliamentary and 
popular* leaders, above all, up m his '“own personal 
endowments, and his credit wi\li the country for an 
able and successful administration of ils affairs, t-thgther 
he should b« suffered to break t he law with impunity, 
— whether he had to dread resisjciuce to his oppHCssive 
acts; and consequently it would naturally depeudon all 
these circumstances whether or not lie should irut-ura 
upon so unlawful a course. But there can bo mAloubt 
that he was sure to be often restrained in making the 
attempt, sometimes oppose* when he made it* anil 
occasionally punished when he ventured so_ far. The 
most important phrt of the new law of Edward was 
the renewal of the provisions originally inserted nearly 
a century before, and immediately afterwards loft out, 
with the. more precise recognition of -the power of* 
Parliament, and ttoe important addition of the County 
and Burgh representation. From this period we may 
t ruly say that the Constitution of Parliament, as-now 
established, had its origin; dml howefer Viafc betty 
may have occasionally had to struggle foi;its privileges, 
how often soever it may have submitted fitiworthily 
to oppression, how littV^jpevcr it muy^avc shown a 
detenu jnati{/n“to resist cruel ty # and inj untied*, and eveif 
a disposition to become the Accomplice in siv^V *wte; 
we mist allow that, {/ii ©rally speaking, it hasj ever 
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since* the And of the thirteenth century, formed a 
substantive and effective part of the Cbustitutioft, mid 
that the monarchy then assumed the i^ixed form 
which it now wears. The great outline was then 
draw]*; the details, and slides, and tints have since 
been filled in. 

The English nation ought piously to hold in venera- 
tion the memory of those gallant and virtuous .men 
who thus laid the foundations of a Constitution to 
which we are so justly attached. The conduct of the 
Barons in John's reign is iudecd above all praise, 
because it was marked by as much moderation and 
wisdom as firm ness o£ purpose and contempt of .per- 
sonal danger. They had no sooner held # their Council 
at St. Albans, and proclaimed the Charter V I fenry 
I., than flic tyrant, landing with his foreign troops, 
marched to lay their estates undorlnilitary execution, 
and take signal vengeance on their persons. Cardinal 
Lungton, the Primate, who, though forced on tin* 
kingdom by papal domination, had ever shown himself 
a true patriot, stayed his progress by his peremptory 
• remonstrances, and by his threat of cxcouYuunicafiiig 
all who should engage in such a warfare, while the 
legal course of bringing offenders to trial was open to 
tlic Crown. He afterwards encouraged tl^ Barons, at 
the Council of St. Paul’s, to insist on Ileyry’s < ‘barter, 
and excited them by his persuasive eloquence to take 
the famous oath, which lie solemnly administered to 
then* that they would die sooner than dcparldrom this 
demand. He had already compelled John to promise 
thes^ie* Charter, then terniqd the Confessor’s Laws, 
asTTie condition of #ro versing his excommunication. 
Otici^morc, in the assembly of Bury St. Ediituud’s, he 
influenced them by his eloquence, and they took their 
oath ui the altar, to make endless war on the King 
until* he granted their demands. Nay, when .John, 
in order to gffin over* the clergy as a last expedient, 
granted them a charter, abandoning alhright of inter- 
fering with the choice of Bishops, and* declaring that 
their election, though nut confiimfd by him, should 
still be valid, promising, moreover, to lead an army to 
Palestine, a mistaking the cross himself as a pledge of 
his pious resolution, the Primate was so little to be 
moved fAm his principles, or dupt.*d by such tricks, 
that he adhered to the party of the Barons throughout, 
only so far gained by the King as to make himself 
tfle bear#r otyroposiluftis fcr their consideration ; and, 
when the P,ppe liatl commanded him to ykdd, he 
positive! J*rcfused to excommunicate them, according 
to the papal threats, but threatened to excommunicate 
'John’s foreign troops unless they werft instantly dis- 
ban<}jo4 

But an the Pope’s 


» 

affair was xfholly un justifiable, and despicable, 

and as his successor iu Edw^mfs time had no share * 

9 in tho resistance offered by the Barons, the Romish* 
advocates are fain to claim for their Church a share, 
not only iu the proceedings which extorted tho (treat 
Charter from John, but also in there whici? rendered 
it effectual til its purpose under Edward. Accordingly, 
Dr. Liugard, while he places Langtou on a level xvitli 
the Bilious Ruunimede, pruuoiiqpes Archbishop 
Winchelsey the author, with tho two earls, Norfolk 
and Hereford, of the great change in I — D 7 . Nothing 
eau be move absurd.# lie wholly overlooks Langtou’s 
great praise, of having alike opposed^ tlm cnernaoh- 
ments of Home, and of the domestic tyrant, of having 
faced the indignation of the Vatican, refused to 
execute Rs menaces, and aixed its. thunder against 
John and his foreign mercenaries •-of having showu 
so noble a disregard of hfs oi^er and its interests, 
that the bribe, of the Januury^iiort'lcr fell us|>owerless 
before him as the threats both of Innocent am? his 
vassal. # Winchelsey, on the contrary, was ever in 
league with Boniface. \*J II., obtained from him the 
bull against ‘•lav encroachments, took up his position 
in defence of the Church revenues behind that bul- 
wark, was melted by Edward's speech and tears at 
Westminster, as much as the mere mob, to whom the 
crafty prince appealed against his Barons, 11111? was 
Evidently diairmed by the order immediately after 
issued in imitation of John’s early Charter, so ulteily 
scorned, bj Laugtou, to protect the clergy in the 
enjoyment of all their jHissessions; and Edward imme- 
diately took him into favour, appointing him one ot 
the young Prince’s filters and Council as Regent in 
his absence. 11 is conduct iu this office has been 
extolled. Rut to what did it. amount? On the 
Barons refusing to attend tfie Council’!* summons to 
Parlinnv‘)tib unless the gates of London were given up 
Jo theii^keoping, Winchelsey advised that this requi- 
sition should be complied with, clearly against his 
duty as the Regent's chief councillor, lie appears 
throughout to have acted an interested part, prompted 1 
solely by a regard for the intcrVsts of his order; and 
the whole merit of the great iVuugo which we have 
been contemplating belongs to the Barons, the mer- 
chants, and their leaders, Bolfim of Hereford and 
•Bigod of Norfolk. The clergy all behaved like their ’ 
Primate. Edward’s concession?* won tjiem over to !iis 
side, and they deft the Baronn and the. people On 
I his sailing ho, forgetting there concessions, ordered a 
hea\y tallage to % be levied *11^,011 their personal pro- 
perty ; straightway they k a ft him, and oi?(je more took* 
part with the country. % • 

t While Edward has justly obtained the highest # 


whole c^duct in thi^ im Jiortaut 
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praise from* h- wvf rs for the great improvements whR'Ji 
he introduced iut<# our jfirfcqirudencc, wo may remark i 
that the two groat changes which he made in the law f 
wore pointed in directions not merely different, hut 
diametrically opposite. The power of the Barons and 
of all landed proprietors was exceedingly increased 
by the famous statute tic Duni.% which itllowed them 
to entail their real property? and thus to sustain the 
landed aristooi^Ley. But the restraints, u|K>u aliena- 
tions to the Church hy the laws of mortmain, tended 
exceedingly to restrain llie power of the spiritual 
JBarons, though Cliey might also fjivo some additional 
protection to the lay aristotracy. 

The conquests of Edward had no sensible tendency 
to increase the power of the Crown. Scotland was a 
source of expense ami of weakness. Wales' was still 
a greater diversuV.i to his forces, without producing 
the least return riUjcr ii; men or money. On the 
Continent he was gf !*<wdly unsuccessful, and ho found 
the'expense and defence of his dominions there fully 
equal to any benefit they ever yielded him. « 


Tiy3 GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND UNi)HH THE 
PLANT AGEN ETS. ' 

, • 

The more regular establishment of the Parliament, 
and the more full recognition of Km privileges, was 
plainly to be seen in the events of die next reign, 
Edward, on his death-bed, had extorted a promise 
from his son that lie would nevey allow Ids unpopular 
favourite, riel's Caves ton, to return from banishment 
without tlm Parliament’s leave. That body made the 
favourite’s return without their assent the; ground of 
hostile proceedings against him, and his* perpetual 
exile was made one of the conditions annexeiflo their 
first grant of a subsidy to Edward 1 L. The annexing 
as a condition the redress of public grievances was 
na£V the course taken by them as «. natural consequence 
of their acknowledged^ power to give or to withhold 
supplies. Butasho"* time, however, elapsed before 
all regular and constitutional government was at an 
end, the Barons having, by an armed demonstration 
couijiclfed the King to allow the appointment of a 
Commission, called the Ordinances, consisting of Pre- 
lates and fearons empowered to prepare new Ordinances 
for the redress r of n gijj'.-vuuces. Their proceedings, 
ngreed to hy the King i,\ Parliament, nearly resembled 
those of the Mad Parliament in Henry llL’s reign; 
& s thwr authority was plainly modelled upon that of 
the Committee of Barony then appointed. $oVnc of th^iv 
-T 1 


( H'dinances* were valuablo improvement^ especially 
tlmfc # reguhiting the choice of sheriffs; abolishing all # 
but the anpieut purveyances, and repealing the new 
and oppressive taxes ou # wool and other merchandise. 

< )uc clearly resembled the/Mad Parliament’s law, that 
three Parliaments should bo held yearly. The Ordi- 
nances required “ one to be held each year, or t oftener 
if need be.” Another also resembled tlic former pre- 
cedent ; for it transferred the whole functions of the 
(how u to the Parliament. The King was bound to 
obtain the consent of the Barons before lie could either ] 
levy war or quit the realm; and the Regent, in his j 
absence, was to be chosen by the Parliament, whose 
advife and consent was also made necessary to the 
appointment of all the great officers of State aiul I 
governors of the foreign possessions *of the <5vowu. 

The other transactions of Edward II.’s reign are 
immaterial to our present purpose; but throughout 
the whole of it there prevailed the assumption that no 
matter of great importance could be transacted without 
the presence, interference., and sanction of Parliament. 
Nor is thefe any part of the Constitution practically# 
of more importance than the recognition 6f this prin- 
ciple. The King's deposition was effected by a Par- 
liament wlyeh ihe Queen and her paramour, Mortimer, 
summoned ivt Westminster, in the name of the King, 
by means of the Prince whom the Predates and Barons 
in their interest had named guardian *>f the realm, 
or Regent. The Parliament a4sn passed an act of 
indemnity for all offences committed during the revo- 
lutionary crisis, and appointed a Council of dte^ggey, 
the young stf» ereign being only fifteen years of age. 

The weakness of the Crown iifthc second Edward’s 
reign had prevented all violent measures for raising 
supplies by the Royal authority alone. But lfls son, | 
Edward III., whose wars occasioned a great imVeasc 
of expenditure, was frequently induced to exert the 
prerogative vv^iic^, like hi?# grandfather, he always 
asserted, maintaining that the famous statqtcof 1297 
had not validly abridged it. lie contended that lie 
lmd tin; right to impose tallage u in cases of* public 
emergency, ami for reasonable cause;”#* nor would ho 
even soTar yield to the representations of the Commons ■ 
as to declare such imposts illegal, always ‘adding a 
saving clause for these extraordinary occasions. Ho 
several times, in defiance of the statute " De Talkbgw 
nun Conwtmrfv levied a tillage of his mfsre authority 
He did’ so in 1338, at the begimSug of the war which 
led to his .great naval victory of BlakeruA$rg ; and 
moreover had recoume forced loans, tftid to seizures 
of all the. tin Aid wool of the year, the Malitulte of his 
grandfather. Nevertheless, the war was ex^mely 
l>opul^r wjtli botli Lor|^i and Commons; .both urged 
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him fft prosecute it, and were satisfied wijli his pro- 
mises that the Maletolte should cense iff two yeabs, to 
which effect a statute was made. In 131^ however, 
he was allowed to levy it for three years longer, by 
the assent of the Lords an»J a # Council of Merchants, 
whom ho had irregularly summoned, instead of assem- 
bling tjje Commons. The Parliament suffered this 041 
express condition that no such maletolte should pver 
after be imposed. For some years he found that- the 
grants of Parliament were a more convenient resource, 
and to these he con ii lied himself. He yearly assembled 
his Pjy-liament, and obtained grants for the prosecution 
of the war, illustrated^ it was by the great victories 
of Crccy in 1346, and Poitiers in 135G,t1ie capture of 
Calais in 1347, and the great sea-tight of J3SiO in the 
Channel. * The consequence of this constant recourse 
to Parliament was, that taxation b?canu; in some soil 
regulated upon a system ; and sometimes when the 
King had exceeded his lawful authority and imposed 
a tax, the Parliament woulS, after remonstrance, 
themselves grant the same duty, evidently for the 
•purpose of preventing an illegal precedential wiffdy 
preserving the bulk of their constitutional privileges. 
On one occasion, in I34t), when lie had issued an 
ordinance that all latuiowuiTH slioufil furn^li knights 
and archers in proportion to tjieir rental, and each 
burgh so much money, the Commons remonstrated; 
when he stak'd the necessities ot the war and the 
assenf of th# Lords.# This, however, did m*t satisfy 
the Commons; and lie promised that it should never 
be into a precedent. ^Several further remon- 

strances followed, an4 an Act was passed# that for the 
future all such ordinances should he deemed ^contrary 
to the liberties of the realm ; and further, that no 
petition of the clergy should be granted without the 
Council certifying that it contained nothing against 
the rights of fflie Lords* and Commons. To all this 
the J&ing assented; but when the Pari mine lit further 
insisted that no statute should be nmde*at tin* petition 
of the clergy without* the consent bf the Lords and 
Commons, he gave their request a civil refusal. 

In raising men foi f the public service, the; King, 
during the early reigns of the Plantagenets, appears 
to have Been uucl^r less restraint? than in raising 
money. TJiis greater latitude arose from two causes . 
the pretext of dauger to the State was always at hand 
-Jttnd tig; great bulk iff tfc men levied were of the 
common people, wlafke interests were little, regarded 
by the Eatons, Knights, and traders that composed 
the Parliament. Hence trace hardly any 

limits to Hie ^King’s authority in callirigtmt his sub- 


tlm Crown Was entirely upon the f^utV’j/'erviccs of j 
the vassals with their sub-tei!hnts;#nd it was a force • 
^mucli better calculated for home defence than for the • 
operations of foreign war, because it only served for a ' 
limited time, and was seldom in the Held. The num- 
ber of men which the land was bound to fufnish had 
so exceeding] f decreased, from the changes in the dis r 
l ri but ion of property, ugd from the neglect of the 
public servants who had charge of the musters and 
arrays, that they were supposed to have been ten times 
more numerous in the twelfth than in the thirteenth 
century ; and the main reliance of the Edwards was 
upon contracts, for men pmperly equipped, made with 
the Parous at the hire of enormous sums, as much 
as one shilling and sixpence a day for a mounted 
archer (equal to thirty shillings of our money) ; and 
upon infantry raised by mere R*>yal authority iu 
the counties. Tt was indeed understood that no man 
could be compelled to leave htJTJunty unless in case 
of invasion ; but pretexts were never wanting of sxich 
threaten'd dangers; and it was often urged that the 
interest of the people rather to fight at a distance 
than have thtir homes ravaged by the war. Not only 
lighting men &ero thus pressed into the military ser- 
viffi of the Crown, and vessels to carry troops abroad, 
sometimes *11 the shipping to be found in any of the 
ports, with as nftmy seamen as were wanted to Van 
f,bem ; but workmen and artificers were swept away 
in great numbers, and exposed to tin; perils of war. 
Thus near 400 of tkese were carried over to the siege of 
Calais in 1$4«S* As many as 1,100 vessels were seized 
iu this manner and used* by Edward JII. before the 
battle of Plakcnsberg. When, iu 131(3, before Crccy, 
lie issued the ordinance which has been mentioned ; 
above, the Commons complained of the practice as 
regarded levies of men, imisluuch as the landowners 
were aff^ctyd by that proceeding, and not merely the 
peasant* A 11 Act was in consequence passed for- 
bidding the carrying of any man out of his county in 
future, excepting in the ease of actual invasion. 

.Such was the struggle always maintained in thqjso 
times between the Crown and the Parliament — that is, 
between tin; Sovereign and thivj^at and little Barons 
and the mercantile classes, then first rising into im- 
portance. There were many iu Auctions of tin; laws 
*nade to protect the subject, many invasions* of the. 
Constitution as it w T as allowed trv stand uf Km the pro- 
visions of the Charters, and the statutes ctfh filming 
and extending those Charters^ EuDthc progress was 
Steadily making towards a iudjI* exact observance of 
the law, a more secure enjoyment of popular rights, • 
and a more strict* limitation of the Royai^tfJlthprity.^ 
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jects^emergencies. Hi the Anglo-Saxon times, and [ and a more strict* limitation of the Royal ffWtliprity/ 
even, under the Anglo-Norma^ Princes, the^reli jncc of j £he reigu of Edward lA. was distinguished, as we 
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have scciiiN^y ap additional statutory declaration* of 
those liberties nryj tho.'ii **strainls, botli as regarded 
’ taxing and the levying of troops — if indeed the latter^ 
enactment he not rather to be regarded as a new 
elm p ter added to the rights of the people and the 
limitation of the King’s power. Another statute in 
Jiis reign regulated and defined the rig! ft or abuses of 
purveyance — that is, the eviction of provisions on the 
Royal journeys. A third, made in l # 3ol, by what 
lias been in consequence called the 1 'leased Parliament, 
aljolishcd the faneiful heads of (.lie old treason law, 
and confined lint offence witliiq, known and narrow 
bounds, which it has, in the further progress of legis- 
lation, never materially exceeded, unless for short 
periods of time. 

Hitherto, in tracing aU the branches of the Consti- 
tutional progress jti these three reigns, we have been 
njion well-known ground/ but if we proceed further, 
and inquire into tlii/.^jnstitution of Parliament, as re- 
gauls the inode of its election, and the course of its 
proceedings, we are involved in extraordinary difficul- 
ties. The ancient authorities, for the reasons already 
stated, are either silent, or give us% very meagre 
information on those most important matters; and we 
know little more for certain than the result, without 
being able to ascertain the steps by which it was at- 
taint'd. Thus, though we know that the whole Free- 
holders, first the tenants in capitc , awd afterwards, 
but at a period unknown, also the sub-tenants of the 
drown, chose tin; Knights of tlie«-diire, we are little 
able to tell how the Burgesses werS elected. The 
probability is, that all the Burghers in each town had 
a voice; but we cannot say what regulated the issuing 
of the wiits to the different towns, and whether this 
depended on the Royal will, or on that of the sheriff, 
or on the right of some flow us to send representatives, 
and of others to be excused frotn the burden,^ it was 
then considered, in consequence of the obligation tp 
pay the members wages during the session. So we 
are left in some doubt as to the right of the Barons. 
AJJ Prelates had seats in Parliament by w lue of their 
episcopal baronies; and all who held lands by tenure 
of barony had a to sit. But how these were 

distinguished from the lesser Barons, the freeholders, 
and how far the Kkig could withhold the writ, as 
well ns how* be was to 4 distinguish the classes of 
JJarons, we are imperfectly informed ; only we may 
affirm that a large discretion in this Respect appeal^ 
to have rested iiathc Crown. — Again, mitred Abbots, 
had seats at first as wpl^ns Bishops ; and their right? 
* to ait only ceased upon the dissolution cf the monas- 
# *teriejiE lieniy VIlI.’s vc||n. « 

Besides Barons, lay and clerical, the Judges and 
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Privy Councillors were also summoned to Parlipnent, 
(uniformed palt of the upper or Lords’ house when^ 
tliis was separated from the lower. They at first «at 
and voted as well as attended ; but at what period they 
ceased to be component pfvts of the Lords’ house, and 
began to attend as assistants only (which the Judges 
do still), we are unable to say. # 

'JJio number of the County members was generally 
two from each shire; but iu the 11 Edward I. four 
were chosen. The Burghs were, about the same 
period, not more than twenty, each of which chose 
two members. In the reign of Edward III. the Qurghs 
amounted to one hundred aiul twenty, and continued 
of this number till Elizabeth’s time. 

The precise period at which the Commons first sat 
apart from tins Lords is equally unknown; 'indeed, it 
is perhaps less known thah any j>art of the Parlia- 
mentary history. It can hardly be supposed that the 
different orders ever sat together after tho Burghs 
sent members. At first the Knights sat, in all prob- 
ability, with tlij\ Barons, and afterwards with the 
Commons!- That in early times the separation of the 
orders, and c\en of different members fef the same 
order, was frequent, tlierG remains clear proof. In 
1 2S2 the lumbers for towns north and south of Trent 
met in different part* of the kingdom, and each came 
to separate resolutions as to supply. In 1300 the 
(‘ominous met in as many as five different places. 
Nothing can more clearly bhow«thut tho purpose in 
summoning the Commons was tq obtain grants from 
them of supply. The clergy met in Oonvocatioj^md 
taxed themselves in their separate character. The 
Prelates Vlio attended Parliament formed an entirely 
different body from that projjerly representing the 
Church; they sat as holding their lands and their 
bishoprics generally by the tenure of barony, a'hd in 
this respect were exactly on \he sam% footing with 
the lay Baroift. « 

The Cominous only by slow degrees obtained a full 
equality with the Lords ; they were admitted gradually 
to an equal voice upon tho greater concerns *of the 
State. All questions respecting the succession to the 
Crown,* the guardianship of the in fin it Sovereign, the 
Royal marriages, treaties concerning the foreign pos- 
sessions of the realm — all questions^ indeed, that did 
not immediately concern the imposing of taxes or 
regulation of trade — ap]>eir td have bedh confined So 
the cognizance of the Lords. c But the Commons 
occasionally took the opportunity of a difficult crisis 
to interfere, at first oiAy with their Assent, and in 
support of tW prevailing party in the Lord^f generally 
by an almost unanimous resolution ; and in the 0 time 
Plantagen^s there are few Instances of 
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evenHhis interference. The ordinary course of the 
.Crown was to oonsult the different orders upon different 
matters; and no one order was held entitledrto have its 
assent asked as necessary to tlig passing of any bill that 
did n0t affect its separate interests. The whole wore 
only understood to be consulted of necessity on matters 
effecting tho whole, and the Commons hardly cvi^ 
upon the higher affairs of State. Thus the Lords 
were entitled to refuse their aasetit to bills affecting 
tho Peerage or Prelacy, and generally on the ardua 
regni, and the Burgesses on matters affecting trade. 
But the Commons were not entitled to be heard on 
measures of the former description, or Jhe»Peen? on 
those of the latter. Thus in Edward 1117s tiTno a 
duty of 2s. tonnage on foreign wines, and 6tl. in tho 
pound on goods imported, was grained by the Citizen^ 
and Burgesses only, tho consent of the Lords not being 
held necessary, as they were not supposed to bo 
interested in the matter. Edward attempted once or 
twice to carry this notion much further, defending his 
imposition of duties on foreign mcnahandisc upon ^he 
•pretext that it was paid by foreigners, a.ti did not 
affect his English subjects. But tTio IJn-li anient 
remonstrated, and generally obtained his consent to 
abstain from siich impositions. • 

Another course was more than once resorted to by 
him upon the samo principle*. He would assemble one 
classes the foreign merchants in London, and ask an 
increase of the dut£s imposed by Parliament, in 
consideration of granting them certain commercial 
prgyjrfges. They agreed; add he then issued writs 
to all the towns, thfct he might meet flic members 
from^ach, and offer them the same privileges on the 
same conditions. They met in an irregular kind of 
Parliament, and very wisely refused his offer. Another 
proceeding of liis was liable to loss objection, though 
it w^uld at this day be doomed very irregular. He 
would assemble the Lord!, ami obtain fhoir approval 
of some measures, or the Lords and Knights of the 
Shire, ^or Deputes from the Merchants, and thus for- 
tified would hold a Parliament and propose the bill 
to them. Butfit was also usual to hold assemblies of 
the Lords affirt from the Commons, and these were 
termed Councils nffher than Parliaments. If any of 
tho Commons at^mhyl, they were there only in their 
edacity of great officers estate or Privy Councillors ; 
aud it cAild lut rarely happen that these offices were 
held by any hut the peers, lay or ecclesiastical* 

Tho time of holding Parliaments was, as we have 
seen, early the subject of It^slativo enactment. Tn 
Homy ift. V reign, irf .Edward I.’s, aid in Edward 
Il.’s^pPovision was nmd<* that Parliament should bo 
Jioldeh yearly at f the least, ij Edward I)I<’sj^imo a 


iu*v Act was passed, requiring a Par^uRtJmt. to be held 
every year. • r • ' 

I When the Parliament met, there was gcucndly an* 
adjourn ment to give the membi»i*s time to arrive. The 
Chancellor then explained the Kings lyasou for 
assembling them, and directed eaeh order to go to its 
own chamber. Two committees were then appointed 
of what was called Trim's — that is, to examine .and 
decide on petitions. Tho Lords qjiioily occupied 
themselves with such subjects, administering justice 
in the last resort, deciding eases when the Judges 
differed, or thought they had no autllbrity, and grant- 
ing relief generally on the Application of pities. 'Hie 
number of petitions proven tod is said 1T» have been 
enormous under the first Plantageuet Princes after 
Magna Charts. It is relate! that a practice grew up 
of lawyers getting counties to cleft them, and then 
surreptitiously intruding ttie glaums of their clients 
into Petitions or Bills of the r&ouimons, which thus 
appeared to back those claims before the Lords. This 
led to fhe stain to prohibiting lawyers from being 
chosen knights of the shire. Then* was little chance 
of the merchtfhts and others in burghs returning them. 

f\ll propositions in either House took tho form of 
Petitions to the King for his order, assent, or edict, 
which tJiUH*had the force of law; and at the close of 
each Session the Clerks of the Chancery reduced the 
whole to tho form of Statutes, which were then sent 
to the Judges for their guidance, and to the Sheriffs 
of counties /or ^jenfral publication. But it thus often 
happened that tho matters in the bills underwent 
great alteration; that the King caused the redress 
which the Parliumei\t had sought, and which lie had 
promised them, to be omitted in the statute ; aud that 
the clerks themselves, from carelessness, ignorance, or 
sinister motives, changed tho terms of tho law. It 
also eonsttfutly happened that as soon ns the supplies 
were granted, Parliament was dismissed by proroga- 
tion ; the promised redress was forgotten ; and tho 
King’s officers and others, whom the Acts commanded 
tor do certain thing*, entirely disregarded the com- 
mand. Indeed, tho King evci^Iaimcd a right to alter 
in his Privy Council the provisnrtjs of the Acts that 
hail been passed during the session. These abuses, 
which never could at any time have beeu the law, 
wore complained of, and regulations worn made to 
prevent them in future. Tho Cdmmon* required tliftt 
all enactments •should be put into their final*shapo 
jjbeforo the Parliament was pr-ivogped ; and in 1354 a 
statute was made strictly ibr. lidding any alteration 
whatever of an Act aftiwit had beeu made, without* 
the consent of Ixifcli Ilonspk It was not so* easy to 
compel tho strict execution of the lutfs made, aud 

t * 
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we meet h fonatant complaints of f their being j Edward ]Il.; lmt its functions became gradually 
k inoperative. t * « j bettfir defined.* The authority of the Commons was 

• It is remarkable how tlio careless manner of pre- c pretty regularly on the increase; and the privileges 

* paring Acts of Parliament has been handed down of its members became more fully secured. In the 

. even to our day. It is a remnant of the “ olden time,” turbulent reign of RicWd II. tho Lords alone gave 

and of the practice of leaving everything to the clerks, absolute power to the Duke of Gloster during tho 

that there is at this day so very imperfect a security King’s minority. But the Commons carefully looked 

against careless or wilful <w>r, or alteration in the after the public expenditure, required to have the 

most important of all records— that of the statutes of inspection of the accounts, insisted on the supplies 

the realm. There is no true record, no constat of being enrolled, iu order that the expenditure might 

even bills being read as often as the law of Parliament be better oxamined, and only granted a subsidy on 

requires, nothing except a mere*totc of the clerks of finding that everything had been regularly carded on. 

1 the Houses; and when an alteration is made in a bill This was # in 1378, and next yegr the King offered to 

by one it is made on an unsigned and wholly produce all accounts; when the Lords chose a com- 

| nnauthenticated slip of paper. A serious irregularity mittee of their number to examine even his household 

| lately arose in this way, and gave rise to much expenditure. The Parliament having no# required 

I discussion. « that the miuistor/of State f should be chosen with their 

i The imperfect provision made in the old Acts for consent, and having imposed a poll-tax, the well- 
: carrying into effect T/m avowed intention of the legis- known insurrection of the common people under Wat 

latifre is well known. Thus when an aid, or a tallage, Tyler broke out ; and the sufferings of the villeins or 

or a subsidy was granted, the machinery for vtising it serfs, tlio bulk of the people, excited such fury that 

was left undescribed. A tallage was in fact a pro- thfc King granted a charter of emancipation to appease* 

l^rty-tax, anil the Act granting it gave^in a few lines it. The .aristocracy immediately revoked this grant, 

what it takes now a hundred pages to describe. The The Commons now requited, for the first time, the 

whole manner of levying the money (a thing fully as removal qf one obnoxious minister, — Suffolk, the 

important to the subject as the amount to be levied) Chancellor \ the Kipg said lie would not at their 

was* left in the King’s discretion.' The greatest desire displace the meanest scullion in his kitchen, 

oppression having been sufiered in Edward TI.’s time He was, however, forced to yield; and ♦Suffolk was at 

from his collectors, Edward III. fell upon an expedient first dismissed, then impeached. Tha LordS now 

which gave very great satisfaction to all, though it appear to liuve usurped the powers of the Govern- 

was certainly an unauthorized act of legislation in inent, which they handed over to a committee lafjjheir 

itself: lie appointed commissioner to compound with number, creatures of Cluster, with legislative as well 

each county and each town for the amount which as executive authority, as in Henry III. and Edward 

they should pay towards the tallage or subsidy that II.’s time. This happened in 1386, and the next 

had been granted in general terms by the Parliament. Parliament was devoted to that ambitious *Priuce. 

When the King dismissed, prorogued, or dissolved The Commons, however, suddenly took part with tho 

tho Parliament (and it seldom sat more than one King, protected him in his riisumptioh of the Royal 

session), a committee was sometimes appointed of tip authority, aiM even after* his murder of Gloster, j 

Louis to sit (luring the recess, for the purpose of helped him to piss the statute of Provisprs, which * 

finishing the judicial or administrative bm/uess which finally excluded the papal power, and established the 

had proved too bulky to bo despatched during the Royal authority in all ecclesiastical appointments; and 

session, the time beiiu'always very short during which they gave him both a subsidy fbr life? and appointed , 

Parliament was kop&cxogother. Abuses arose not of a committee of his creatures, vested with supreme® 
this practice, the committco assuming powers of a legislative poweifc. The result is well kfiown ; an * 
legislative kind ; and another practice of a far worse universal disgust was excited by a revolution which 
nature" was resorted to in troublous times, of whiefi changed the government into a despotism — a rovolu- 


have ^seen already* two* in stances under Henry III. tion, too, effected by the jleople’s representatives, Aid 


and Edward II., that of deli vising orer the Preroga- 
tive of the Crfcwn ajid the legislative power of 
Parliament to a select Committee, always composed, 
Mike the location Committee, of Lords only, 

• The Constitution of P/jliamentA appeaia fco have 


undergone little or no interation from tne time qf 


for the benefit of a Prince whosd life w&s as disreput- 
able and base as his capacity was mean. • *Henry of 
Lancaster was enabled Jo.dcthrone and* murder him ; 
and that famSy rcignef for twp generation^peaoeably, 
for a third with constimt resistance and variety for- 
tunes dury g a desolafci^ civil war. But the infirm title 
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of thqiLancastrian Princes, although supported by the 
universal consent of the country, and Wked bjf tlie 
great talents of the first and the brilliant victories of 
the second monarch, was in that early age a source of* 
such weakness, that none <$ them ever ventured 
upon any excess of the lcga^prerogative ; all of them 
were fg,in to await the will of their Parliament* 
for grants of money, and all of them suffered, the 
privileges of Parliament to grow up and be con- 
solidated. 

Thus Henry IV. was no sooner seated on the throne 
than ^ Parliamentary declaration was made, that all 
transfer of the supreme power of legislation to tiny 
committee of Parliament w r as illegal. The intcrfcfcuce 
of the King in elections, which had first bqpn^uuctised 
by Ricliafd II., was complained of as soon as the 
importance of the Commons came to be partially felt* 
and the sheriff was restricted from exercising the 
power he had hitherto assumed of returning persons 
not chosen by the true majority of votes. Moreover, 
the Commons now began to interfere with all parts of 
Jdie administration, and to insist upon beinf consumed 
on other matters as well as on questions of taxation. 
They were allowed to have freedom from arrest, though 
an Act to declare this immunity was at first refused, 
and only granted in the reign pf Ili-nrjj Vi. They 
claimed freedom of speech ; and on the sentence which 
had been passed on Ilaxy, one of tlicir members, in 
the li&t reign* for wqfds spoken in Parliament, being 
now reviewed, a complaint was made of the Speaker 
making verbal speech*® to the Lords and the King — a 
practice, however, wjpicli has been con turned to our 
time, juid which gave* rise, within my recollection, to a 
formal motion against Mr. Abbot, supported with 
great ability and characteristic and hereditary love of 
liberty by my excellent friend Lord William Russell, 
— that Speaket having* taken upon him to pronounce 
an opinion against the Uatjiolic question while address- 
ing the Throne at the close of the session. The false 
entries made after th^end of the session were again 
comph/lned of, tftid it was agreed by both Houses that 
t these should b^in futftre made in presence of a joint 
• committee, grievances were regularly stated, and 
, repress premised, previous to any sujiply being granted. 
The King ^as even obliged to send out of the country 
on one occasion j&rsoifs distasteful bo the Commons, 
acibng o(jiers«four foreign Attendants on the Queen, 
ifnd against whom tllfe King vowed that ho knew no 
ground ofaftmplaint whatever but that the two Houses 
disliked then* About 140JL -a most important step 
was inade#by 9 the Commons. ^jThey rccfuft-cd that in 
each gijnt the appropriation of the money should be 
determined; to which tfio Kyg assented ^excepting 


on^y moderate sums as might b^ lcj^at liis free 
dis[»osal. * ^ • 1 

I The brill iaut career of Henry V., and his marvellous * 
achievement of nearly conquering France, and obtain- 
ing the French crown, which a singular combination of 
accidents, aiding the gallantry and skill of hHH military 
operations, enabled him to perforin, while it gratitied 
the vanity of the nation, gud made his wars as popular 
as they were pernicious to the country^ had no effect 
whatever upon the balance of the Constitution. On 
the contrary, while he always obtained his resources 
from the grants of the # Cimitiions,hc trailed respectfully 
their complaints; pledged himself that no alteration 
of the statutes, wheu made, should cvef he permitted 
without their consent; and, what had never before 
been distinctly admitted, and what was directly con- 
trary to the understood rulo and p suction in the time 
of the Edwards, ho agreed that no statute should 
have any force or effect withoftteAeir express assent, 
although they granted him the tonnage and poundage 
for his life — a thing never before done except in 
Richard 11. *s reign, and* on the eve of his usurping 
absolute powgf. Henry laid before them his negotia- 
tions with the* Emperor Sigisinund, and he applied to 
them for interposing the security of Parliament to 
the loans vuhich hi* wars obliged him to contract — a 
precedent now fitst given, and unfortunately followed 
afterwards to §o ruinous an ex tout. (See my History ; 
of England and France under the House of Lancaster .) i 
To his unlmppy» sou lie bequeathed the crown of . 
France as well England; and his quiet inheritance : 
(S’ both would have been ensured by the great genius 
of his brother, the Duke of Bedford, if anything could 
have maintained sucti a conquest, or anything could 
have quieted the English Barons. But, beside losing 
his foreign dominions, this ilPfatcd prince was doomed 
to pass ajife of thraldom, of deposition, of constant 
vicissitudes, while his kingdom was torn by the most 
violent factions, and his people became a prey to all 
the evils of civil war. In the earlier jxirt of his 
reign, indeed, he wa% only nominally on the throw* 1 . 

■ From his accession, at nine mirths old, to the age of 
twenty-one, he had little or no {^wer. The regency 
was committed to a Council and si Protector by a 
resolution of the Lords, without any interposition 
Whatever of the Commoua.* Thirty- two* y card* after- 
wards, when lie had fallen into a stajbo of ment-'j 
alienation, the kords alone appointed a committee of 
i their number to visit him, a ,n<J ascertain his capacity; 

; And on their report an Act urdi jmssed appointing a 
: Protector. He recovemUiis reason and his authority < 
I some time after, fio again¥ell ill, when theXdnvpions 4 t 
• yent no further than to rlluest that thesLords would 
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provide foi\^p emergency by appointing Protector. 

• They named Yofk accordingly. He required as u 

• condition to his accepting the place that hisauthority^ 
should only be determined by the King in Parliament, 
with the advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. 
By the jjbrds alone, then, was the defect of the Royal 
authority supplied; and they named the great niliccrs 
of {?tate, as well as the Projector, without any inter- 
ference of th£ Commons. Oil one occasion, while 
Henry possessed his authority, tho Commons, who 
never were consulted on such high questions unless 
when a grant Sf money was inquired, or a statute 
was to be passed regulating tho administration of the 
government, ‘yielded to a i>opular clamour wholly 
groundless, and impeached a minister, Suffolk. Tho 
sentence of banishment was not pronounced by the 
Lords, but by thorKing alone — tho Lords protesting 
that it was his act, not theirs. The mob, as is well 
known, dissatisfiedSdifii the punishment, put him to 
dct&h. To speak of this period, therefore, as one of 
the least authority upon questions relating to the 
Regency, or indeed to the powers of either House of 
Parliament, seems one of the wildest foul most unre- 
flecting errors that could be committed. ' Nevertheless, 
in the discussions on the Regency, 1789, no precedents 
were made more the subject of reference and argument 
than those furnished by this troubldus reign : a sin- 
gular proof of the value attached to precedents, a ltd 
the disposition blindly to consult them ! 

In some respects the Commons made progress 
during those ti mcs. They obtai ned tlnft Farliawentaiy 
recognition of the privilege to bo free from arrest 
which Henry V. had refused. f They likewise were 
allowed to pass statutes regulating the modes of 
election, aud preventing false returns. Early in this 
reign, too, the qualification of forty shillings was fixed 
to the right of voting for knights of tho shire, — an 
encroachment certainly upon the rights of freeholders, 
but a clear proof of the growing value attached to a 
seat in the lower House. 

•The conduct of tho Parliament, both Lords and 
Commons, in the timroof which we have boon treating, 
was as bad as possible in all particulars save what 
related to their own privileges. The nation can never 
be Buillcicntly grateful for tho steadiness with which 
they then persisted in establishing their legislative 
sights, and tb**ir titte to interfere in the administration 
of public affairs. Rut their ^liole conduct towards 
individuals and*partu\s the use they made of their 
power, was almost ehtatys profligate and unjust in the 

• greatest possible degree. -During" all Richard II.’s 

Hemy VL’s, all fed ward 5Y.*s, and Richard* 
Ill’s, up toflthe accession pt Hemy VII., they blindly 


followed the dictates of the faction which' h«l the 
uppA'-hand — the prince whose success in the field had 
defeated ]|^s competitors, tho powerful chief whose 
authority prevailed at tho moment. The history of 
their proceedings is a succession of contrary decisions 
on the same question, conflicting laws on the same 
title, attainders and reversals, consigning one 9 day all 
the .adherents of one party to confiscation and ffie 
scaffold, reinstating them the next, and placing their 
adversaries in tho same cruel predicament. Thus, in 
14(51, on Edward IV.’s victory, they unanimously 
attainted Henry V I. and all his adherents, including 
138 knights, priests, and esquires, as well as princes 
and •peers, and declared aII the Lancastrian princes 
usurpers.* A few years after, both Edward IV. and 
Henry VI. were actually prisoners at oitfe and the 
same time. The* next yfcar Edward, who had not 
regained his freedom and his crown for many months, 
was fain to fly the realm, when all his adherents were 
attainted without exception. Richard III., notwith- 
standing the unusual horror excited by his manifold 
crimes, arfer a few mouths wearing the crown, whick 
lie had b^eu offered by many of tho Lords and some 
citizens and gentlemen, bi ft by neither House of tho 
legislature^ found it quite safe to assemble a Parlia- 
ment, whicl^at once Recognized his incurable title, and 
attainted all his adversaries. When the Earl of Rich- 
mond defeated and killed him at Boswerth, and took 
the crown offered him by tho soldiers o» the ffcl.l of 
battle, the Parliament immediately reversed all tho 
attainders of the Lancastrians, and declared thc^rinces 
of that lioifse to have been lawfully seized of* the 
Crown. " Nay, the Commons settled tonnage and 
poundage on him for life. They however added, as a 
kind of condition, in which the Lords concurred, and 
to which lie assented, that he should strengthln his 
confessedly bad title to tli& crowif by marrying 
Elizabeth, tlifc representative of the York family. At 
the same time, partly as a measure of finance, some- 
what inconsistently with their* opinion of tho York 
title, they attainted, that is, confiscated, thirty of tho 
York party, on the unreason ifble and indeed unin- J 
telligiblo ground of having been in rebellion against* 
Henry when he \tas only a private gentleman, Earl of * 
Richmond. But it is to bo observed that tho statute 
limiting the crown to Henry ancf the heirs of his 
body was made by the iJSsent of the •Lomls at Che 
request of the Commons. # • 

Except in these Acts, in requesting Htrtry would 
marry, and in obtaining from Richard III. a declara- 
tion against fehe legality of 4he grants eltorted by 
Edward IV. under thr preposterous name o& tynmxh 
knees, the Commons i^Wer interfered in State affair^ 
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successions, regencies, or appointment of protectors, 
daring these latter Plantagenet reigns, any more tflan 
they had done in the earliest periods of the* family's 
history. Richard was chosen Protector by the Council, 
as Gloster had been named with a Council of Regency, 
on Henry V.’s decease, by theTjords alone— as Henry 
IV. had been by the Lords, when they declared Richard* 
II. dethroned — as Richard of York had been declared 
> also, by the Lords alone, heir to the crown on Henry 
VI. ’a decease. The Lords, too, declared Edward I V. 
King after the battle of Barnet. Tbe aristocratic 
form pf # tlie government is sufficiently proved by these 
passages ; by the power^of the Barons, whjpli disposed 
of the crown repeatedly in the field as well aJ in 
Parliament^ by the arbitrary authority occasionally 
conferred upon committees of their own body. It was ^ 
only by slow degrees, and after tbe Crown had 
succeeded in curbing the Baronial influcuce, during the 
next period of our histoiy, that the Commons could 
be said to have obtained their full ’equality with tho 
Lords in the frame and practice of ogr Constitution, 
lb this fourth period, the reign of the Tudon? we now 
proceed. • f 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND UNDER TtfE 

• * TUDORS. 

• • 

Nothing in the History of Government so strongly 
i Hustles the position, that the tyranny of rulers and 
the liberties of their subjects depend still fhore upon 
the manner in which the people and their leaders act, 
and, as it were, work the Constitution, than upon the 
frame oHho Government itself, as a comparison of our 
histoiy binder the Plantagenets and under the Tudors. 
Tho powers of tJie Crown ami of tho Parliament, the 
political institutions of tlnfcounlry, its Municipal as 
well as its organic laws, were the same under the two 
lines of Princes ; nor had any event happened, except 
the destruction of the ancient nobility, to arm the 
J at ter family with a force not jjossessed by the former 
Rice; and thairimportaiit event lmd not taken place 
all at once, Toy any sudden revolution! but by a series 
of civil war witjj thqjr consequent attainders and 
, confiscations, which left hardly any of the old Imronial 
famflies, ami substituted* in tlieir room a number of 
new ones, neither possessing the same large donftuns, 
nor enjoyiuf the same influence over their vassals, 
nor holding tlufsame place in the public estimation. 
The great dflmnution of aristocratic powd — that is, of 
the feq^di aristocracy — thqp occlsioned during a cen- 
tury, from the reign of Richardfl. to that o^Richard 
, l* . I 


111% bad noff materially increased 01 ^ qg’^Trined the 
power of the Sovereign, paril^ becaaso of the infirm 
tjtlo of tlie House of Lancaster during tho earlier 
jKirtion of tho period, partly because of the constant 
struggles of the King for his crown with one party or 
other of tho Barons, during the remaining an! greater 
portion of the time. But when Henry VI L, by his. 
marriage with Elizabeth of York, put an end to t,ho 
oontest of the $wo Roses, it was of great importance) 
to the Royal Authority that the feudal power had 
ceased to bo formidable. Nevertheless, no change 
whatever had been eftccfcd in the fuiftlamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution from the time of Edward 
III. — hardly, indeed, from that of Edwatitl. — as far 
as tho extension of the prerogative was concerned; 
and tho progress of the Constitution had, since tho 
decease of Riohard II., been altogetlwr in the opposite 
direction, of confirming the rights of Parliament, and 
extending the influence of thR Ammons over tho 
administration of public affairs. The Tudors, lic%- 
cver, reigned with a more absolute authority than 
their predecessors had possessed. 

The better ^itlo of these monarch s no doubt 
contributed much to their increased authority ns 
compared with that of the Plantagenets, who imme- 
diately preceded them. But they owed still more to 
the state of their finances. Almost all the concessions 
winch had been obtained from the Crown for the last 
two hundred and fifty years, had been extorted by 
tlie pecuniary difficulties in which the successive 
pijnees were placed, first, from the defects of the 
feudal policy, throwing the Sovereign upon the 
resources of his land revenue and the services of his 
vassals, afterwards from the expensive wars carried 
on upon the Continent. Henry VII. was the first 
of our kings since Henry Ill/who ever lived within 
his income. • His avaricious habits inclined him to 
rigid parsimony. When the grant of tonnage and 
poundage for life was made to him, he found that ho 
could gratify Iris propensity to accumulate without 
having recourse to Parliament for supplies; and h# 
only applied in loOt to that l>o<Jg for tlie feudal aids 
on knighting his eldest son and worrying his eldest 
daughter. So little, however, was he in want of 
their liberality, that he accepted l*ifc £‘10^00 of tho 
A 0,000 which they granted him. Tho treasure 
which he left enabled liis more bftUianUand^spend-# 
thrift successor t<§ go oij, if ho had so chosen towlo, 
for some years without a Parliament* Thus, had it 
iu$t been for Perkiy Warijcck’? rebellion, which gave 
room to forfeit the estate^? those attainted for ad- 
hering to him, theife would jiave been no Pallia men t 1 
assembled from that which* r^tifed Homy VII. ’s title j 
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in 1485,V^that which he called in 1504 for a spyjiul 

.a .a .<11 < • „ • • <• !•>-« a. 1 


purpose, nor 1 


tlmtf till his 'son’s in 1517; and as 


Lot us, however, enumerate some of the ^atutes 
which were nmde, and which were immediately acted 


the Parliament of 1404 only met for a few days, upon in (Jofiance of all justice and all principle, though 


account of the rebellion, and that of 1507 for a like 
period, these two princes might have ruled without 
any national assembly for a period of above thirty 
.years. But a comparison of the number of Parlia- 
ments called by tlic Tudprs and the Phuitagenets 
will set this in a very clear light. The first three 
Edwards reigned 105 yearn, and called 110 Parlia- 
ments. The live Tudors reigned 118 yearn, and called 
only 58, not mmrly half the proportion. The whole 
Plantagenet reigns from Edward I.’s accession to 
Richard tlirs wove 205 years; ami there were called 
193 Parliaments. Even if we deduct the several 
Parliaments held in tli° same year, and take it by 
yearn, the Plautngenets held parliaments in 130 years 
of their 203 years’ reign ; the Tudors only in 50 
years of their 118&JBfl\vard III. held 53 in the 50 
years of his reign; El ward I., 49 in 35 years; while 
Henry VII., in 25 yearn, held but 7 ; Hcn^y VIII., 
in 37 years, 21 ; and Elizatath, in 43 years, only 13. 

But the conduct of the Parliamenfcin the reign of 
the first Tudors presents the most deciding and the 
most disgusting spectacle which our history ha& to 
record. The successive Parliaments in .Richard II., 
IidYiry VI., and Edward IV.\s reign were subservient 
to the faction of the day, and committed violence by 
wholesale upon whatever party happened to have lost 
the superiority in the Held. But#*t is more offensive 
to all feelings of honour, and befcokefls a r baser spirit, 
or rather a more complete want of all spirit, that the 
same body, without any revolution having happened 
in the State to inflame men’s passions, or any physical 
force having been actually impressed upon it, should 
for the whole of a long reign have made itself the 
unresisting instrument of whatever oppress jpn a fero- 
cious tyrant could devise for gratifying his cwielty, his 
lust, or his caprice. Upon one only occasion can we 
perceive any disposition to resist Henry VIII. s it 
was in 1525, when ho attempted to b vy a tax, and 
afterwards a benevolence. The clergy, whom he first 
attacked, exci ted tfy^citizens of London to object ; and 
the Parliament remonstrated, first against the illegal 
exaction of the tax a afterwards against the demaud of 
a benbvolence, us against the statute of Richard ITf. 
Nevertheless the eKing obtained wlmt he sought, 
forcing Vnen to compound for fear # of violent treat- 
ment ; and no skep whatever was taken to make those 
answerable who were flhr instruments of his oppressions 
— those, for instance, through whom Henry sent an 
• aldijprfWfof London to rftrve in tfce Scotch invasion, 
as a punishment for refuithg to contribute, 
# 


not of law. 

It was made treasoff to deny the King’s supremacy, 
though two years bcfor^tliis notable law, to assert it 
.would have been deemed rather insanity than wicked- 
ness Under this act Bishop Fisher and the faufbus 
Sir Thomas More both suffered death. It was made 
treason for any person to many the King after lead- 
ing an unchaste life in any respect. To have any 
criminal conversation with any of his reputed children, 
wijh his sisters, aunts, or nieces, was in like manner 
mack; high 1 treason. The marriage with Catherine 

i was declared invalid in the face of the whole facts, of 
the case; and the marriage with Axiue Rohsyn and the 
•legitimacy of her'issue wore declared by law, with the 
penalty of imprisonment and forfeiture against all who 
refused to swear to it, and of death against all who 
slandered either the Sovereign’s or their issue. Then, 
when he tired of Anne Boleyn and put her to death 
hf a molk trirtf, the Parliament declared that th# 
same marriage had from the beginning been void, and 
the issue counterfeit or bastard. Not only did tliiH 
servile body gratify all his caprices in respect of his 
wives and ja-ogeny,. marrying and un marrying him, 
legitimatizing and bastardizing his issue, at liis nod; 
but fti settling permanently the order of the succession 
they allowed him to alter that gnlcr, and to entail the 
Crown at his pleasure; and thflft gave him a power of 
disturbing the realm, of plunging it once more^into all 
tho humjr* of civil war, the fecuri ty from which is 
really the only benefit, except their share jn the 
Reformation, that tho country owes to the Tudors. 
Their full gratification of his rapacity was* in part 
owing to their timid servility, in part to their religious 
zeal. But how great soever may have been the bene- 
fits derived larom suppressing the monastic ordbrs or 
the exclusioif of the Abbots from Parliament, it must 
be allowed to lmve liecn purchased at a "high price, 
when we reflect, first, on the wholesale confiscation 
of the property belonging to nearly 9i)0 bodies, beside 
above 2,300 chantries and chapel riesj^next, on the. ■ 
scandalous perversion of all justieg by whiclPthe parties ( 
were by thousands condemned to poverty and stig- 
matized in their reputation, nnhfiard and before a 
judicature of their enemies;* and lastly, <jp the fuse 
madecof the spoil thus greedily®seized upon false and 
slanderous pretexts, or given up with feckless pro- 
fusion to tho tyrant, anc^ parcelled outtby him among 
the creatuftf of his favour, % tools ofjhissoppvession. 
Whatever victims he those fo destroy, the Parliament ' 
attainted^ often without hearing them in their defence, - 
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and against j|ie bills. This was done, too, after they ! Edward IV* and near in the order of .y^ession to 

had asked the opinion of the Judges oxf the possibility Henry’s Queen, hacl engaged in o^ouspiracy in the 

of .reversing in a Court of Law a statutory attainder, ^low Countries; and Henry, having obtained posses- ( 
and after the Judges had stated, that though such sion of the Archduke's person by the accident of his 

judicial reversal was impossible, yet it became the shipwreck, obliged him to deliver up the Earl on a 

Parliament to set an examplfy) all inferior judicatures promise of sparing his life. He died beforqjie could, 

of not # violating the principles of justice. Thu# as he wished, break his word ; but his dying injunction 

Cftmwell, having lost the tyrant’s favour because lie to his son was that he should put the Earl to death ; 

had recommended the marriage with Anne of Cloves, which Henry VIII. did a few years after, upon the 

and Henry had tired of her, the Parliament readily old attainder. • 

attainted him of treason mid heresy without any There was little difference in the disposition of the 
hearing; and they did the like by Dr. Barnes, who two tyrants, as far as an unfeeling nature and over- 

was burnt for heresy. Many others shared the sqme bearing temper ministered to their absolute sway, 

fhte. Anything more ridiculous than # the reasons But the son’s move careless expenditure tff money, 

alleged can hardly he conceived. Surrey, the most more frank, indiscreet habits, and more affable 

accompli sited nobleman of his age, suffered death by maimer, partaking, in outward show, of generosity, 

Act of Parliament because ho ifhd quartered thfl honesty, and even kindness, gavcjiim a popularity 
Royal arms with his own ; and this the savage despot in his own times, especially during the first half of 
called treason. his reign, which the father i*3\*y possessed, labour- 

Three Acts of Parliament, however, stand out before ing as he did under the two greatest drawback^ to 

all the rest in their infamy: — 1. The King was, in popular favour that a Prince can have, avarice and 

Jo 29, formally released of all the debts h$ had ft>n- reserve; while the cruelty of the son’s whole conduct 

tracted six years before, although his securities had has made lii'.w justly more abhorred by after-ages, 

passed into the hands of tl#ird parties, and many per- when the services rendered by his lusts, and his 

sons held them by purchase for various gums ; and rajjhcity, and his caprice, to the cause of the Re for- 

this abominable precedent was fallowed, in 1541, with nmtion cay no longer blind us, as they did ‘his 

the incredible addition, that if any one had been repaid contenqtoraries, *to the enormities of his oxecwiblo 

his debt the money was to be refunded by him. — character. # 

2. Tito King was empowered, as a general law (28 As much of the disgraceful subserviency of which 
Henry VIII., c. 17 )Toii attaining the ago of twenty- wo have been couipmplatiug the fruits, was owing to 

four, to repeal nil Act.? of Parliament made while he tho severe eliuActer of the first Tudor, and the violent 

was under that age;* so that whatever tvas enacted feinper of the second, wo might naturally expect tho 

during the Regency, became of no avail imlcss he Parliament to recover somewhat of its independence 

chose; and even after tho Regency had ceased, ho was under the infant priflce who followed them, and in 

suffered to rescind whatever had been done for six tho necessarily feeble government of a Regency, 

years. The proclamations of the King in Council, Accordingly, the first Parka meut of Edward VI. 

if stated to belnade uifder pain of fine and imprison- abrogated ^ali the new treasons invented to gratity 

inent* were declared to Jiave the fore* of statutes, his father's caprices. Others of his bad and cruel 

provided they affected no one’s property or life, and ftws were mitigated ; though the power of proclama- 

violated no existing lifw ; but the Ring by proclama- tion was exercised by declaring all propagators of 

tion nlight malfc any opinion heretical, and might talcs aud lies affecting the Government liable to wojk 

denounce deatUas thcUpenulty of holding it (.31 Henry in the galleys. An important improvement, however, 

• VIII., c. 8)^ of the Treason Law, the onl^constitutional gift of 

, The jutflcial, or rather, statutory, murders of Henry the Tudor race, was made during this reign ; two 

VIII. wer^far more numerous, and, in their circum- witnesses were now first requited to couvict. The 

stances, more revolting than those of his father. Yet tllegal conduct of the Council of Regency, •which 

thSfrPriqpe must be altew&l to have left him the bad owed its existence to Henry \III.’s appointment 

example. He # inveigled Warwick, the unfortunate son under the [towers of an Act made late in Mis jjeign, 

of Clarentll into a confession that he had contrived, aud which nevertheless wholly alter?! the Regency's 

with Perkin #W arbeck, his escape from the Tower, <?wn constitution, anil madff He^mour, the Kings 

where he had # becu confined slice he w^t twelve years maternal uncle, Protector, with Tull [tower, was sub- , 

old; h? was now fifteen.* Foilthia he was tried as for mitted to withou^ any objection or hesitate b^ the* 
a conspiracy, and executed. iSuffolk, a nephew of same Parliament; and feu brother ttye admiral’s* 
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afctainder^^ |asily passed by tho safue body #to 
gratify that powerful lioldcnmn. 


The tendency of Parliaments in those times to obey 
the Royal dictates, is perhaps still more clearly 
seen in the early acts of Mary than even in all their 
subserviency to her father. Tho restoration of the 
Catholic religion mid the Romish supremacy was 
accomplished by this youpff woman with a severe 
struggle, it is true, but accomplished by # a person void 
of capacity, without any experience, unpopular in her 
address, only armed with the name and prerogative 
of royalty, only tmpported by her own fanatical firm- 
ness of pm pose, and by the remains of the sect which 
had been ^Uflatod and crushed in the two former 
reigns. Tho resistance made, though ineffectually, 
to this change is rather a#]) roof that religious feeling 
will arm men against tho influence of their fears or 
their sycophancy ; it wasjthc only sure indication of 
the Parliament havflg^ceuvorcd its tone. 

'Bio Spanish marriage, however, confirmed and 
increased the opposition which tho Queen’s* bigotry 
at first excited; and her third Parliament rejected 
some of her favourite bills. Tho caro%ikcn by her 
to influence the House of Commons, wlTere alone she 
encountered any opposition, illustrates this sfill 
further. Edward had added twenty- two .burghs, of 
which seven wero insignificant and ftisily influenced. 
She enlarged the uitinber by fourteen, tyul she wrotft 
also a circular letter to the sheriffs, directing them 
to recommend good Catholics to 4hc eloctors; and 
the Spanish ambassador is believed® to* have ap- 
plied tho influence of money directly in favour of 
the marriage with Philip. The French ambassador 
addressed himself zealously t<? the same quarter, 
tho Commons, while engaged in resisting the Queen’s 
profligate and infatuated design of transferring her 
kingdom to the Spanish monarchy, and Javishly 
promised the aid of France against this abominable 
scheme. v 

In all these four reigns, as well ns in that of Kliza- 
b^Jh, the criminal judicature of tho Privy Council, 
exercised in one branch called sometimes the Ring's 
Ordinary Council, sometimes tho Council of Star 
Chamber, from the ceiling of the room in which it 
met, was a very important addition to the ltoyul 
authority, atfil a great restraint upon both tho Par-e 
lhiment and the people. Tho Crown had recourse 
to this flower originally in order to control the 
factions of domineering Baronsf who/yielding to the 
forms of the ordinary jurisdiction, entirely defeated f 
| .its substance by*o^TrpoweriiJf the •juries and even, 
Alio jndgm before whom wy or f their retainers 
Vere brought, and by whim their civil rights were 

• * r 
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decided. A statute had been made early in JJonry 
VIT. f s reign confirming the jurisdiction of the Star 
Chamber ^1 coses of combinations to obstruct the djio 
administration of justice ; and there can bo no doubt 
that much benefit resulted from the interference of 
the body, in times whejf tlie feudal power reduced 
the judicial to a mere name whenever great men or 
theij; followers were concerned. The preamble to die 
statute I have just mentioned sets forth, that by the 
practices of the great men, the “police and good rale 
of the realm was almost subdued, and the security of 
all men living, their lands and goods destroyed.' 9 
But the most grievous abuses aroso out of this Star 
Chamber jurisdiction ; and the Sovereign was enabled 
by it, uot*oidy to intimidate all who would oppose him 
legally in Parliament, as well as «faetious4y in the 
country, but to interfere with the administration of 
justice fully as much as the Barons hiul ever done, 
and more systematically. Not only did the Planta* 
genets and the Tudors commit to prison or ramsom 
for heavy fines those against whom they conceived 
an fll will ^thus depriving them of the protection of t 
the common law, and Bignally violating the most 
romarkabfe provision of tlif> Great Charter ; but they 
exercised aJike control over members of Parliament 
who had offended tligm, and jurors who had given 
verdicts displeasing to them ; committing such mem- 
bers and jurors, interrogating them, sentencing them 
to imprisonment, and only relcaspig theii^on paylhent 
of heavy fines. A capital ju Addiction was never 
exercised by them, at least dfrectly; but it really 
amounted to^tho same thing, wither they sentetf'ced 
obnoxioiM men to death or compelled timid jurors 
to find them guilty through dread of personal con- 
sequences. It was in this Council that a]l the 
Sovereign’s more violent acts were performed, because 
be was thus covered over with «u appuvent authority 
by the concumpuco of an aiguent body. Mary Com- 
mitted by its sentence a knight to the Tower, for 
his oj (position to her in Parliament. She committed 
to prison by a like order in Coundll all they jury 
that acquitted Throckmorton ; &mr wgre released on 
acknowledging their offence; the others proving \ 
refractory wero fkied, some in tho enormous sum 
of £2,000. 

It even appears that individiftl P!ivy Councillors, 
assuming to be clothed, as#it were, with an iman#- 
tion of # Royal authority, wonld commit j>ersons who 
offended them. As late as tho latte# ^jort of 
Elizabeth’s reign (1592) there was a representation 
made by eleW^i of the Awelve # Judges to tye Chan- 
cellor and Treasurer, fcomplkining that thiy out- 
rageous power was u|fd tft prevent parties from 
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threaten 


bringing actions, as well as to punish 
them for other lawful acts. 

* Other interferences with the administration of 
justice were likewise practis^l by the Crown. The 
Sheriffs selected Jurors according to the Crown’s 
presumed, and frequently \eelarcd, wishes. That 
o$cerwas always employed as representing the Sot- 
crcign in his Bailiwick. Thus we find letters from 
two of Elizabeth’s Council, to which one Ashburnham 
had presented his complaint, but without prosecuting 
it, requiring that the Sheriff of Sussex should not 
aid hts creditors to molest him until the pleasure of 
the Council be know%. An appellate jurisdiction in 
earlier times appears to have been exercised iTy the 
same body. A case, mentioned in Halffs MS., was 
lately cited by ouf Judges before tjie House of Lords 
(Reg. v. Milliss), showing That the Star Chamber had 
revised a judgment of the Common Fleas in a real 
action — a Writ of Dower. % 

The Star Chamber took upon it to superintend the 
ubusea of the Press. It proliibitcd^the emulation of 
•Roman Catholic works, and ordered them to be seized. 
With its concurrence Elizabeth issued "a proclamation 
for trying by martial law llie importers of bulls and 
libels ; another, denouncing capital punislnftent against 
those who attended riotous m to tings, of committed 
acts of vagrancy; and a third, ordering Anabaptists 
to qi^t the realm, and Irishmen to return home. 

The pow&r of rj^ulating generally all matters 
punishable by law, lyul of enforcing by particular 
mods* things commanded by statutes which did not 
describe tho means of their enforcement* was always, 
under the Tudors as Well as the Plautagenets* assumed 
by tlio Crown ; and within this general and important 
head cSme, under both families, the power of regulating 
commerce. But the Tudors much more rarely inter- 
fere^ to levy money without Parliamentary sanction; 
and Elizabeth ouly one® appears to Save done so, 
when sh composed a duty on sweet wines, and retained 
one of her sister’s duties on foreign cloths. She also, 
in 1580, made tue Clergy pay an assessment not voted 
by Convocation. Loans or benevolences were two or 
three time^ exacted by her, notwithstanding the 
statute of Richarck III.; but her economy always 
enabled hot to r^pay yiem; and she was truly said to 
h|vd been the first soverejgn in whose reign the con- 
stitutional ri§ht of PnAiamciit to grant supplies was 
practically made of universal application. * 

The independence of Parliament generally was 
much more dficure under her than under her father 
or heV sister f and it shpwed 1 far higlfcr spirit, not- 
withstanding her strong gsserlous of lier prerogative, j 
,and her exalted notion of its |ktent. In l*jr lather's 
. •• - 1 
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time the tJommons had ^unishccjf liis con- 

curreuco, those who amftted linfhbers during the 
I session. This under her reign became a common • 
assertion of privilege ; and both strangcra and 
members were now severely punished for contempts 
of the House and its jurisdiction. Even* with the 
Queen herself the Commons ventured to struggle, in 
a way very different fn#u anything that her father 
would have Jborno. They disregarded her positive 
commands, intimated through the Speaker, that they 
should no longer discuss the question of her naming 
a successor ; and though she continued to desire that 
they should leave matters of State uloue, jslie never- 
theless revoked her former injunction. # * 

The Commons may be said to have obtained 
another victory over her in their remonstrance against 
Monopolies — an oppressive source of revenue, but 
one not denied to liavo b<*?n vested in tho Crown. 

In the session 1571, though # T.A$oii l the Chancellor, 
had, in answer to their claims of liberty of speech, 
reuewciP tho recommendation against meddling with 
State affairs,* tho Commons began their struggle 
against that g^at abuse. Tho Queen, who set great 
sttjfo by this prerogative, calling it the fairest llower 
of her garden, desired them to spend little timo in 
motions, and make no long speeches. The chief 
mover against monopolies (one Bell) was called before 
tTie Star Chamber und frightened; the Lord Keeper 
Bacon severely reprimanded them at the close of the 
session for ipeddli®!? “with matters not pertainiug to 
yiem, nor within the capacity of their understanding.” 
Next year, however, the new Parliament chose Bell 
for their Speaker, b^b proceeded no further ; indeed, 
they seem to have been terrified by the proceedings 
in tho Star Chamber at the close of the last session, 
and they begged the Queen,' *on presenting their bills, 
“not to foam an ill opinion of the House if she should 
(Jisliko them.” The next time they met, the most 
bold and even violent language against her infringe- 
ment of their privileges was freely used ; and she w r as 
plainly told, that if <thcy had committed faults, “«o 
had she great and dangerous ^lies, ” and taxed her 
with “ingratitude and nukindgms to her people. ” 
Wentworth, the person who had led tho way in this 
freedom of speech, w as cninmitleh to theJL’ower for a 
"nonth, and reprimanded on being discliurgecf when 
the Queen had forgiven bin*. At thcirjiext meeting, 
in 1581, the usual warning as to interfering in £tato 
affairs was given. Wentworlji was flgain committed 
to the Tower by thVlIouflb, <|gd .detained till its 
dissolution, for new acts\£ boldness in dcLate. Again, ' 
in 1588, he moved on the |uostion of the succession,? 
aud was, with one who slcxmdcd him, committed by 
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the Couucinj* (Irison ; |,s wn» another in ember sftm ; tbe£ have profited us from reflecting how entirely 
after for presenting a bill* u gainst abuses in Eeclesi- | her Parliament, so lately Protestant, supported her 


• astical Courts, contrary to the Queen's injunction." 
She did not release them while the session lasted, 
although petitioned by the House on the ground that 
no suljsiaies could ho granted from places whose 
members were in custody. At length, although in 
1507 the Queen prevailed on them by soft and 
pleasing wordft to leave the remedy of Monopolies to 
her care, yet finding she did not eoireet the abuse, 
in 1001, after four days’ debate, and the refusal of 
the Commons to adopt the contemptible advice of 
j Cecil and con, that they should proceed by petition 
j and not by bill, the Queen sent a message to promise 
| a general revocation of all such grants as were found 
on trial to lie against law*. 

The iiii|>ortanc6 of the House of Commons in 
Elizabeth's reign, as jn tliat of her sister and brother, 
is evinced by the pairts taken to secure an ascendancy 
in ft. She added no less than sixty-two burgh mem- 
bers, chiefly by enfranchising petty burghs under 
royal or noble influence. The general attendance 
was under 210, and lienee those new ipembors must 
have given great weight to the Crown. The ministers 
and the peers also used every exertion to influence 
elections elsewhere. r . 

'I he services rendered by the Tudors to religion, ip 
freeing us from the > oke of Romo and* the supersti- 
tions of Popery, have been more than once glanced at. 
Rut it must ho recollected that fnesQ favours were 
bestowed with the characteristic tyrauny of the family, 
Nothing can be more dear than the connection 
between Henry VIIl.'s revolt against the Pope and 
liis desire to break his first marriage, from his wish to 
esjiousc Anne Bolevn ; and his adherence to the 
Catholic errors not only lasted for life, but was 
testified in the most arbitrary Acts of lira reigu, — 
Acts which his .submissive Parliament almost humor 
diately enabled him to pass. The very worst, perhaps, 
of all his statutes is that called the “Law of the Hie 
A Miclctt," or, as the Protestants termed it, “ 7V e Woody 
Art" made after he foci reigned thirty years nud had 
separated from Koinoniivc years. >801110 of the gross- 
est errors of Romanism were there laid down as 
| undoubted truths, including tninsubstautiation, the 
obligation of monastic vows, clerical celibacy and 
I auricular confession J* and* were commanded to be 
j believjd on pain of death, without power of escape 
I by abjuring erroiff ofiee uttered : so that if any person 
once denied the ro-|h> p rescue^ though lie afterwards 
r confessed his emir uml recanted, he was liable to be 
'burnt* ' ■ * 

The cruelties of Mary are known and are proverbial j 


in them, mid how far her sister went in following her 
example, it cannot b<* doubted that the Reformation 
in Elizabeth's reign wua carried by force, even by 
military force, as far a./ the people were concerned; 
Air they adhered to the religion of their fordtath«r& 
Bishop Burnet, a witness wholly above all suspicion 
on such a point, is constrained to allow that Bhe liad 
to send over Gerinau troops in 1549 from Calais, on 
account of the Catholic bigotry of tho nation at laige. 
The use made of the Church revenues, too, deserves 
oui^tteutiott. Henry VIII. tv as not tho only Sov- 
ereign who endowed great families out of this spoil. 
I11 Edward r s time, Winchester and Canterbury suf- 
fered much for this purpose; Exeter and Llandaff 
were impoverished, and Lichfield was stripped to 
endow Lord Paget. Somerset House was founded 
out of Church lauds by*’the Protector. Cecil's estate 
at Burleigh was made out of Peterborough : part of 
Hatton’s in Holbom retains the name which shows 
that it had belonged to Ely; aucl Lord Keeper Puck- 
ering obtained it for a simoniacal prelate, that he 
might, obtain a part of the estate on lease for himself. 

Elizabeth, though friendly at all times to the Re- 
formation, hbld the Puritans in far more hatred than 
the Catholics, on account of their republican propen- 
sities and their dislike of the episcopal discipline# It 
was against them that the Act ciyiipelling all persons 
to go to Church under pecuniary penalties was passed; 
an Act never yet repealed, and of late warmed 1 into 
a noxious vitality, after being long torpid, in conse- 
quence of some magistrates having failed to convict 
some poor men of poaching. 

The prtt'inunirc Act was extended so as to subject 
all the Catholics in the country to capital punishment 
for refusing a second time to abjure their religion — a 
law so cruel that the Queen never ventured to exe- 
cute it generally. . An Act punishing with death any 
publication containing seditious matters, or defaming 
the Queen, was wrested to include the offence of 
VM'itiug against the Liturgy, and Puritans suffered 
death under this strange perversion. ManyJO'atholics 
also suffered under an Act making it high treasou 
to iinfiort bulls, relics, or cro»3s; and others, after 
being tortured to confess l aving denied^ the Queers 
supremacy, were executed. * 

The Anabaptists were also persecuted driven 

beyond the seas; some burnt for heresy; sixty-one 
clergymen, tyrty-seven ^aynieu, and two* ladies Suf- 
fered death in miscryjj for being Catholics during 
fourteen years of this ( Queen's reign. To all these 
vile proceedings Elizabeth’s Parliaments were as 
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I for*H both lflgh and low within its IxppfjLx No ten- 
; dcuicss for liberty, no feeling for Hit*, rights of the 
fommunity, no regard for the laws could be expected 
from a body so constituted. The Lords were always 
found ranged on the side of power and of the Prince. 

— Secondly, the Commons were exceedingly inflected, 
as, iudoed, were the less powerful of the Lords, by the. 
j>owers which the Sovor^gn exercised through the 
Council, the Styir Chamber. Examples wore occasion- 
ally made of punishing by fine and imprisonment 
discontented members; and the course of justice was, 
as wo have seen, materially affected bf the Gyrations 
of the same force. — Thirdly — and to this I attach 
much greater weight, bccuusc otherwise flifc powers of 
the Star Chamber never could have stood against an 
united legislature— there wat operating in fa\our of 
the Crown, and against all resistance, that principle 
which gives every established government the greater 
portion of its solidity, by piVdhting all effective 
opposition ; that principle which enabled the tviumwrs 
of FrancJ, in 1793, to domineer through terror over 
1 >otli the Convention amt the people for nearly two 
long years of sffileri ng and crime. Men distrust each 
other; every man fears to be made the sac ri lice were 
he. to move lirst ; as no one* in a mob will rush willingly 
on, till forced by those behind him, upon a single 
individual armed* with a pistol; because euch knftws 
tluit though it 9 cun kill but one, be. may bo the one. 
Who could venture to protest for a moment against 
any of Henry's wurtt schemes of profligacy and cruelty 
when ho felt that an attainder would be suddenly pro- 
pounded against himself, should he oppose the attain- 
ment pressed upon the legislature., and lie must be the 
sacrifice to the honest discharge of a public duty 1 No- 
thing else can account for the obsequious and pusillani- 
mous demeanour of the Parliament, first under tbe 
Plantagenoits, bub afterwards far more under tho 
Tudors. * 

The personal character of these Tudor Princes 
entered for something into this account of their ty- 
ranuy, because the main stay of their power was the 
terror which operated upon thf ^Commons, with their 
distrust of one another, and thciy reckoning upon the 
Lords always taking the Sovereign's part. Accord- 
ingly we find them far more inclined to follow au 
Independent course under Edward and ttie Regency 
than under any of the other jour princes .pf that family. 
Wc also observe^ them kept down by dread of ilizabcth 
while she was in the Vigour of her Acuities and the 
height of her p^ide. VTlie Hiv®ujito subject of th<f 
monopolies had been somewhat broached by the Com- 
rnons as early as 1 1566; it, was very openly takep upj 
in l&72j but the fear of her iudiguaticti afterwards 
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willing parties, or as callous instruments, as their 
predecessors iu the timo of Heury ami Mary, ^hc 
support, therefore, of the Reformation, wlltther by 
the father or the daughter, is # ratlier to be regarded 
as an fhdication of tliat body's subserviency and the 
Sovereign’s power, than an^ proof of the progress 
thqf had been made by constitutional lilierty. • 

Upon the whole, however, there can be no doubt 
that the Parliament had become more independent 
and the Crown more under restraint in the reign of 
Elizabeth, high as were her notions of prerogative, 
aud submissively as her reproofs were generally re- 
ceived; and the Spcalgsr, Onslow, was justified in his 
remark upon the difference between our govcmvflcnt 
and those of the continental kingdoms— justified by 
the fact, but also Justified by the Mifety with which 
in her time tho Commons could address language to 
tho throne such as her father would never have per- 
mitted to be used in his presence. “By our common 
law,” said lie, “though there bo for the Prince 
provided many princely prerogatives, yet ^it is not 
fcucli as that the Prince can take money or otlmr 
things, or dif as he will at his own pietism*^ without 
order; but quietly to suffer their subjects to enjoy 
their own without wrongful oppression, whtrein other 
Princes by their liberty do takefis pleasetti them.” 

Let us now mark the main causes of the subserviency 
wliid^so utterly disgraced tbe Tudor Parliaments, until 
under Elizabeth tho£ gradually began to feed some 
sense of their duty, am^to show, though but rarely and 
faintly, some spirit of resistance. For we must lay 
entirely out of our viifcr in considering tliisf subject the 
violent Acts of HemyYIIT.’s Parliament, aufliorizing 
him to re|»eal statutes and giving his proclamations tin? 
force ot*law. These Acts were only, like the attainders 
in which they concurred witli their master, indications 
of tlnpr submission to his will, aud not real alterations 
effected io the Coustitutidli, aud eulaigidg the powers 
of the Crown. But the causes of that general submis- 
sion, and the circumstances which enabled the Tudors 
to reign so absolutely iu a limited Monarchy, were 
these : — • # 

In the jfintt place, the character of the Aristocracy, 
in whose hauds the? whole Parliamentary power was 
vested. Th%y wejje a hglf-civilized, imperfectly enlight- 
ei^dj and exceedingly unp^ncipled body, just emerged 
from a %tuto* of feudal anarchy, repressed by the 
Sovereign*! kicrcaseS and constitutional authority, 
careless of what befell their countrymen at large, only 
anxious eaclrfor himself and his own retainers, and all 
willing nfthef to find*protecIon in tlleir individual 
power tfnd following, than jo some it from the safeguards 
•whfoli tbe laws and institutiols of a county pro vide 
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made th^j press it very feebly till towards the end of 
her reign, vTRenJier cifbigy being impaired rather by 
the melancholy that clouded her latter days than b| 
the hand of age, they could venture upon matters 
whioh at a former period they dared not broach. 
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iwayls the end of owed their succession to the very influence o£ which 

1 paired rather by they most wefe jealous, deriving their sole title to the 

er days than b| crown England from the people, whose right to 

re upon matters interfere with such high ami sacred subjects they 

’not broach. wholly denied. Perhtps this discrepancy between 

their title and their principles is more apparent than 
joal. It is perfectly true that an Act of Parliament 
gave Henry VIII. the power of naming Ills succesSbr, 
and limitiug the Crown to any series of heirs whom 
THE GOVERNMENT OP ENGLAND UNDER THE j*® nl ‘8 ,,t choose to appoint m u will exocutod by 
STUARTS-THE COMMONWEALTH-THE RE- I* w equally true that lie warned bo Suffolk 

f r family, descended from his youngest sister, and passed 

by ^ the King of Scots, issue of Margaret. Much 
The bold, c dptermined, impetuous character of the doubt has bicn east upon the *|x>int whether or not 

Tudors suddenly found a great contrast in the feeble the will Vag signed l>y him ; whether, as the lawyers 

mind and contemptible, manners of James T.; and say, the power was well or ill executed. The balance 

though his capacity was far from mean, and his ac- of evidence appeafs in fa win* of the due execution; 

quirements were very considerable, )>otli his abilities and there was lawful issue of tho Countess of Suffolk 

and his accomplislpinxits wore of a kind the least living at Elizabeth’s decease. So far the succession of 
useful on the throne; consequently the genius of James appears to havetieen precluded by statute, and 
Elizabeth, peculiarly formed for com timing was as he only to have been let in by the voice of the Nation 

manifestly superior to his as the vigour of her mas- disfpnrovfcig the f, Aet of Harry’s Parliament, which,, 

culine nature surpassed his paltry disposition. Men had, however, •never been repealed, and by the recog- 

were not slow to mark the change in the hand that nition of^iis now first Parliament in a statute doclar- 

now held tho sceptre; the statesmen perceived if in ing his titje. 33i7t there can be no doubt that the 

a day; the Parliament showed that they were awaro same pei-soivs who n maintained the high prerogative 

of if on the morrow of their meeting c doctrines of the Stuarts, would equally deny the right 

Accordingly, with this Prince began the real contett of Parliament in Henry VJ II. ’s time to set aside the 

between the Crown and the Parliament, which ended elder or Stuart branch, ami to substitute* by Ilefiry’s 

in the full establishment of ourfreg Constitution. A appointment, the younger. Thfly regarded the title 

movement in this direction had been 'made in Eliza- by hereditary succession as pa&mount to any legis- 

be til’s time; towards the end of her reign it hah lativc enactment. If any proof(*>f this were wanting, 

become very perceptible ; ami no attentive observer surely it#is furnislicd by the J^obites persisting in 

could doubt that even under ilu^same race of vigorous regarding their Stuart Kings as the true and lawful 

and able tyrants who had long filled the throne, the Kings of England, after the Crown had been limited 

increased importance of the towns from the progress to a younger branch of the family, and possessioirhold 

of commerce, and the daily diminishing influence of utuler that limitation for near « century. The iucou- 

tho feudal aristocracy, as well as tho gradual (Jiffusion sistency is thus rather apparent than real; though the 

of knowledge, accelerated with the spread of froc priuV absurdity of the Stuart doctrine is as flagrant as if it 

ciples since tho Reformation, would in time have were not irreconcilable with itself, 

occasioned tho same great and useful struggle. But James, in his proclamation for summoning liis first 
the change of the family, and the character of its first j Parliament, had required that inither Bankrupts nor 


Sovereign, contributed much to bring on this conflict, i Outlaws should be reti 

and give it a turn favourable to liberty. This, liow- been outlawed, was r 

over, was in no wise owing to any moderate views The Return was refn 

entertained' by the Stuarts of their prerogative; on* Fortoscuo was elected 

the contrary, they ^ held this fully as high as the soon as they assembh 

Hiidors. < * 1 Goodwjn duly elected. 

It*iias been re.mavked by writers oii our Const itu- with the King; and 

tioual History, and'partgeulavl^ by Mr. Hal lnrn , ebat,^ undoubted privilege t 
% singularly enough, ‘wie family^ wliicltf held such lofty ended in a ■ cpmproni 
jnotious of Royal prerogativd’and rights of legitimacy Fortcscuc should sit 
Xaa they ar^ now termedA should thomaeljfts have member arrested for d 
« « [ ° a 


Outlaws should be returnod. One Gooden, who had 
been outlawed, was returned ibr r Buckinghamshire. 
The Return was refused at the Crown {Office, and 
Fortoscuo was elected in his stcaft. The Commons, aa 
soon as they assembled, intonated him, mid declared 
Goodwjn duly elected. This brought on a controversy 
with the King; and the Commons asserting their 
undoubted privilege to decide upon alV elections, it 
ended in a ■ cpmpromiai that ^neither Goodwill nor 
Fortcscue should sit l Immediately afterwards, a 
member arrested for cl#twafc liberated by a sumAarv 
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application to tlio Crown; ami an Act was passed 
declaring the privilege of Parliament, alid indeiniflfy- 
ing-the Sheriffs and Caolcrs for setting free /II mem- 
bers so committed to their custody. Moreover, when 
the King upon ouc or two occasions would take notice 
of s|»eeches and proceedings in^he House of Commons, 
thev diyw up a full statement of their privileges > 
ana as he had referred to the freedom of speech 
asked and granted at the beginning of each Parliament, 
they distinctly affirmed that it was their t ight with- 
out any grant, and that their asking it was a more 
form, gnd M words of manners only.” He persevered 
in alluding to their proceedings, and th^y persisted 
in complaining of this as against their undoubted 
privileges. • 

But he ft) one occasion went much beyond this, and 
ventured to impose a duty dti cu mints imported. One* 
Bates, having imported without paying the duty, was 
sued in the Exchequer, where % tho Barons supported 
the King’s right to levy the customs, and used argu- 
ments still more base and slavish tliaj their judgment. 
Che Commons took up the subject, and the Kftig 
desired they* 'would not interfere. They ^however 
maintained, in most explicit terms, their undoubted 
right to discuss every one grievance of tig; subject ; 
and so effectual was their resistance, that? when soon 
after he would have raised money by making 
victuallers pay for a license to retail wi nos, he was 
obliged by the representation of the Commons to 
revoke his proclamation. It must l>e added, with 
some feelings of shame, that Lord Coke himself agreed 
with the Court of Exchequer in their judgment on 
Ba tesla case, though «for very different and* far less 
objectionable reasons; and in his Book lie distinctly 
condenfhs the ease as decided against law. (2 lrutt. y 
07.) The Court, too, over which he presided, declared 
the issuing of proclamations creating new offices to bo 
unlawful, on the ground that the Crown lad no power 
to alter thp law of the land. 

The authority of Bates’s case and of Lord Coke’s 
concurrence haa encouraged the King to levy cus- 
, toms without Act of Parliament at the outports — the 
* absurd distinction being taken by the J udges between 
. these and the Pori of London and Cinque Ports. But 
the Commons strongly remonstrated against this pro- 
ceeding as wholly illegal, *^id refused all supply until 
th&e demands were withdrawn. The oonscqueuco was 
a,p interval ofoix yeaft* before any new Parliament was 
called; ancf in the meantime, James was put to many 
shifts for obtaining pecuniary assistance. He was fain 
to ask lodfcis from wealthy citizens as % favour; and 
failiqjg to get supplies froqj thiAourcc, he had recourse 
Jbo his* well-known expedient, sale of Hoiymrs* He 
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invented the order of Baronets, and sq^tlio title for 
^1 ,000. About 200 were coated, bit not much more 
fian half were at first so disposed of. One St John, 
who had incurred his displeasure by writing a treatise 
recommending men not to advance their monoy by 
way of loan, was imprisoned by the Star Chamber and 
fined £5,000' — a striking proof that even now, when, 
the Commons had their ntjjpntion strenuously directed 
to the Royal claims, and were occupied in maintaining 
the privileges of Parliament and rights of the people, 
they were not yet prepared for laying the axe to the 
root of the great evil, the illegal proceedings of that 
court. They, however, obtained from lain an uulawful 
order, probably through that arbitrary* Court, pro- 
hibiting the publication or sale of a work which 
appeared, written by one Cowell, and asserting in the 
most absurd terms the absolute powess of the Sovereign 
and the insignificance of Parliament by the constitution 
of England, It must be adtleu chat in all these 
struggles the High Church party uniformly took jari 
with the 4‘M\vn, and against the Parliament; and thus 
was begun that mutual vfiiuity which half a century 
later overturuffi the Ecclesiastical establishment of 
the realm. * 

r /lie attainders of individuals under the Tudors had 
formed the most hateful and disgusting part of their 
domination, au<l df the Parliament’s pusillanimity. 'Tn 
James’s reign fjie attacks upon individuals were almost 
all grounded upon sound and just principles, and did 
great good to the donstitution. They proceeded, not 
from tho Kingf but the Commons, and not seldom 
were, levelled at Ministers of tho Crown. The right 
of impeachment had not been exercised siuco the 
Lancastrian Princes were on the throne. Now, all 
great delinquents were \isifced with its terrors. For 
the Commons impeached Mfcmprsson of frauds and 
abuse, a i*l oppressive, use of patents he had obtaiued; 
Marshall, his accomplice; Barnet, a judge of the 
l^rerogative Court, for corruption iu his judicial con- 
duct; the Bishop of Llaudail'for bribery; and Middle- 
sex for bribery and qfticial corruption. It must Vo 
confessed that the Commons carried occasionally their 
privilege's somewhat further, 'yjp grossest caso of 
oppression on record iu the history of Parliament, one 
not exceeded by any act of the most despotic of Princes, 
fc Lloyd’s; but religious zeal* here minglert witll their 
own privileges. The King was understood to be 
warmly interested in his Miip]x>rt of the Elector IPal&tine 
against the Emperor tfcan suited the ^Protestant tastes 
^f tho Commons. Tms unfortunate gentleman, a 
Catholic, was represent^ as having used expressions 
disparaging to thp Palatine and his wife — a charge] 
yliich, if ever so fully proved, could in unconceivable 
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way touch pri\ i leges of ParliuiuAit. He •was 
sentenced by a \flte of tn^ House k> vide ignomiiiiously 
ou a horse with his face towards the tail, to stand in 
the Pillory, to bo whipped from London to West- 
minster, to pay a tine of £5,000, and to he imprisoned 
for life;tuid all of this iniquitous sentence he wider- 
.went except the whipping. 

This Parliament, the last in James's reign, closed 
witli an open quarrel between them end the King. 

A remonstrance resjicctiiig his slackness in supporting 
the Falatiim, his son-in-law, drew from him a severe 
iv proof, in whitsli he ascribed their freedom of s|>ccch 
to the Royal forbearance. The Commons took tire at 
this, and asstrted in the loudest* tone their absolute 
iudqioudeiicc and supremacy. Ho was far from 
yielding; and dissolved thorn with a new reprimand — 
adding, liowevei>tliat he should continue to govern 
by Parliaments. But, as soon as they separated lie 
committed several of*the opposition leodcra, among 
others Sir E. Coke aud Mr. Pyui, to prison. 

While the Commons were thus establishing tlieir 
power, and boldly lacing thi Crown, it is humiliating 
to think that the Judges, from whonISo much better 
things might have been expected, showed, with # oue 
single illustrious exception, the most base subser- 
viency and the most unblushing abuitJoimicut of 
principle. Being asked by the King if he had a 
right to stay any judicial proceedings as often as 
lie deemed his interest or the prerogative of the 
Crown assailed, all, except Lord €oke, Iptmbly testi- 
tied their submission to his demands, and in a to^e 
of liieanncss and an abject spirit yot more disgusting 
than the answer itself. Littl^i wonder, tlicn, is it 
that we find Fuller, a lawyer, committed to prison, 
and there kept till he died — his offence lining that 
lie sued out a writ of •Habeas Corpus for a client 
detained by the' Court of High Commission ; or 
Whitelock and »Sclden tlnvatencd with the tike fat£, 
and averting it by humble apology, — their offence 
having been, the just aud true opinion they had given 
their clients that certain act* of the Co\ Turnout 
were illegal. 

Notwithstanding Jhesc illegal acts, and notwith- 
standing tho shameful dereliction of their most plain 
and obvious duties Uy tho J udges, the liberties of tho 
pcoplS gaiiied prodigiously in James I.’s reign. — Now 
i^ was that t^o Common^ iirst entered into a conten- 
tion* with tlic Crown for the viwycatiou of their 
rights, and for the rosjoratioiyof those securities to 
the lives and projv£*;uft of tleir constituents wliicjl 
» had repeatedly been declaim/ to be theirs by laW in? 
J tho .various renewals of the Great Charter, and in 
the laws extbrted from th^ Plantagencts. — Now ws# 
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iainAit. He •was thi^t the encroachments of those Princes, aud fiio still 
•idc ignoniiniously further usurpations of the Tin low, were exposed, and 
? tail, to stand in the onljNit and effectual menus taken to restore the 
Loudon to West- constitution, and extend its spirit through its details. 

1 to be imprisoned The greatest abuse of all, indeed, tho {lowers assumed 

ntcnce he under- by the Privy Council id tho Star Chamber aud High 

^Commission, continued ; but its operation wA closely 
less reign, closed watched ; and all men saw that tho conflict which 

n and the King. had begun between the Grown and the country, under 

ness in supporting the guidance of an unskilful Monarch, on the one 
:‘om him a severe hand, obstinate, perverse, presumptuous, but of 
freedom of sjicceh limited capacity for »8tato affairs, and the greftt men 

unions took fire at of *the day ,% tho Cokes, the Wentworths, the Pyms, 

me their absolute inusl ei^l sooner or later in a popular victory. Tho 
I© was far from u universal* for mentation,' 11 which Mr. Htyne (Chap, 
new reprimand — x\w) describes as^about the begiifning of the seven- 
mtimie to govern teenth century, occasioned by the revival of letters, 
they separated he then first became operative in the diffusion of 
5ii leadcra, among knowledge among the people, at least among the 
o prison. bettermost classes, enlarged men's ideas, and by a 

establishing tlieir ncgessary^couseqaenco led to discussions of {>olitical 
l, it is humiliating rights, aud dissatisfaction witli abuses of all kinds; 
ni^feo mueli better and, fortunately for the cause of constitutional free- 
showed, with # nnc dum, this was tly: very period chosen by the Stuart 
nost base subtler- family aifll their infatuated adherents in Church 
; abandon mrut of and State TfiH* pronflilgating the highest notions of 
King if he bad a arbitrary authority, contemning all |K>pular {irivileges, 
dings as often as aud setting the Sovereign above all human ordinances 
>rerogati\ e of the by a l ight claimed as inherent i^tlic blood of Priuccs, 
'okc, Ipunbly testi- and derived immediately from # Heaven. TJie frauk- 
ids, and in a tnjjo ness with which these revolting doctrines were openly 
it more disgusting aud explicitly proclaimed, although not at all greater 
under, tlicn, is it tlnan was shown by their Tiuloi*aiicestoi\s, produced a 
limited to prison, far more strenuous opposition, because the age to 
[ilfence lining that which they were addressed was very differently 
'orpus for u client instructed, considerable progress had eyen been made 
Commission ; or by the Parliament iu an opposite direction, aud the 
with the tike fat^, freedom of religious opiniAi inculcated by the Re- 
>gy, — their offence forumtion was calculated inevitably to extend itself 
lion they had given also to State affairs. It was anotliei^blessing derived 
F the Go\ Tnment from the same family, that their capacity was far 
' inferior f»o their pretensions — that %\w unyielding 
nets, and not with- obstinacy of their nature was supportably no skill, 
if their most plain not always by adequate firmness in pursuing its * 
the liberties of tho object. % t • 

;s I.’s reign. — Now It was iu these tircums^nges that tho memorable : 

jred into a con ten- reign of Charles I. began, and that the* struggle 
my eat ion of their between the Crown and the Commons "d^ended to 
those securities to him from his father with that crown, and lined it 


with thorns. 


In charactA he mafJriolly .differed ’frt)m*his prede- 
;ssor. More couragAus, more manly, of mAm win- 
ning addifss, of less pcXantic conceit^ and; though nob 
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deficient in accomplishments, yet not prjding himself 
on those which fit men rather fin* the contests of the 
college than for those of public life, ho was, lt^vcrthe- 
less, far leas honest and sincere, more unforgiving, 
quite as selfish, and altogether as much einbued with 
the notions of his paramount rights, and his contempt 
for of the people. His private conduct was 

more pure, and his religious impressions more strong ; 
but ho as easily tolerated breaches of morality and 
decorum in others; and in religion he was as intoler- 
ant, with a leaning towards Popery, which was 
enlarged by an imperious and bigoted wife, and a 
profligate, unprincipled favourite (Bittkinghant), 
foudly cherished by him as ho had been by hisj fatlicr, 
recommended by nouo but superficial accomplish- 
ments and abandonSd character, anc^wlio proved one 
of the chief banes of his early life. 

His first measure in this warfare to which he was 
doomed must be allowed to hate been as bad a one 
as was possible, for it was a trick; it deserved not 
the more respectable name of a stratagem. IJc caused 
tTio popular leaders to be named Sheriffs, that they 
plight not be Returned to Parliament; tut tPhu only 
consequence was their being chosen lor other places. 
Thus, Coke, the avowed leader of the Opposition, was 
elected for Derbyshire iustcad of Norfolk, of which 


voted, each a&ording to the portion Ife^vould have 
paid if the subsidy had been Aiactcd law, requiring 
t#e names of those who refused their money to be re- 
ported before the JVivy Council. This was followed 
up by pressing the inferior people to the Navy, and 
ordering only gentlemen to be committed ^by the 
Council. Five of these, including the illustrious • 
IlanqHlen, sued out ihoiutfHabeas Corpus, and the 
return being that they were detained according to the 
exigency of the commitment, the sufficiency of the 
return, and consequently the validity of the writ of 
commitment, ?ame before the Court of ^King's Bench, 
the Judges of which, to their lasting disgrace^ decided 
iu favour of both. But tin; King was fiifcM to call 
another Parliament, the third of his reign; and now 
was assembled that, truly illustrious body to whose 
wisdom and fortitude we owe our liberties, in spite of 
the over violence by which Jis successors outdid its 
great example, and the inexorable tyranny of the 
faithless Prince witli whom they had to deal. 0 
Bent oifliis destruction, while yet the elections had 
not been finished^ Charles at the moment that lie paid 
court to liis subjects, by releasing persons from unlaw- 
ful imprisonment, employed Commissions to raise 
money juntas unlawfully, their orders being “to regard 
the necessity "of the substance more than the form and 


he had been named Sheriff. His next step was of j circumstance;” in other words, the want of supplies for 


more #pen violence, and according to the very worst 
example of past time^ no longer safe to bo followed. 
Digges and Elliot, tw*> of the most distinguished 
friends of liberty, were cast into prison for words 
spoken in Parliament ; for having taken parkin the 
impeachment of the iavouritn. This ill-judged step 
was no sooner taken than retracted, on the House 
declaring they would proceed to no busiuess until their 
members were Released ^ and lie was fain to confess 
that kc had been mistaken. A peer, tpo, Arundel, 
whom he had imprisoned, Vas released pn the claim 
solemnly iftudc by the Jjords that noyc of their nfeni- 
bers could be ar^sted unless for treason, felony, or a 
breach of the ^eace. ^Tliey gained another success 
•on the inijHH’taut right of each Peer to have his writ 
of Suinmoipff which had been refused to Bristol, and 
which was now issu&l on their remonstrance. 

To screen* Buckingham, whose 1’aJl he perceived was 
dofined, Charles now h^d ipeourae to a step which lie 
repeated foveral timeg, in spite of the warning he each 
time reoejyfd’that of dissolving the Parliament?— the 
result inevitably being a new one afterwards elected, 
with iucrcasdfl hostility towards the ltoyjl authority 
• which* haif put an end to the 4l<l. Molcy had been 
. voted) Ait no bill passed ; and m foolishly thought he 
tfughtassess 1 all his subjects to^a loan of tki amount 


worst an impolitic wfir of tin* favourite's advising, rather 
lowed. than the illegality of robliiug the people against law. 
uislied The result was t|jat famous proceeding, the Petition of 
words Right, whereby the Lords and Commons obliged the 
in the King to declare the illegality of requiring loans without 
d step Parliamentary sanding, or billeting sejdiers, or com* 
House mi liucnt without legal process, or procedure by martial 
1 their law. When, however, they further required him to 
confess give up the right of levying tonnage and poundage, the 
iimlel, i nfatuateit monarch again had recourse to a dissolution, 
claim w^ich was immediately followed by the imprisonment 
■ idem- of opjxiKition leaders. Elliot was prosecuted in the 
y, ora Court of King’s Bench for words spoken iu Parlia- 
mccess meiii, and the Judged as usual, sen ilcly and prolix* 1 
is writ gately aquiesoed, attirming jurisdiction, and 

[>1, and allowing a conviction — a judgment tyhioh was solemnly 


reversed by Writ of Error, as contrary to law, after 
tjjie Restoration (I (hi 7). Other lnstauces^pf judicial 
baseness were also exhibited on this occasion; but 
when the merciful King, the* Sacml Meaty r 9j wished 
to have Felton pjit to the rack for the murder oF’his 
favourite, the Judges ciuld no*i go /puto so far; they 
declared torture tc.be ilYWal, °A>-;*jority of seven to 
five soon after (1640) decided that the levying ship 
money was legal without consent of Parliament, in 
Hampden’s case. But trfo Commons v/h nt a step 
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further tluqj ^heir purpose required, As usually Imp 
|H?ns when in troublou# times such strong measures 
are resorted to; they visited every word spoken i>r 
written in disparagement of their proceedings with the 
penalties of broach of privilege; thus at once declaring 
themsdves above all censure, and founding their 
. chum of absolute power upon a fiction of absolute 
infallibility. They even {rented respectful petitions 
as breaches of privilege. , 

The oppressions of the Star Chamber were multiplied 
at the same time. A greater number of punishments 
were inflicted* and severe ones, perfectly odious and 
revolting to the feelings of mankind, especially when 
compared* With the station of the parties and the 
nature of the charges, were more fretjuent than even 
under the Tudors. Thus, not only the pillory, but 
whipping, slitting the nose, and cutting off the ears, 
were ordinary inflictions; and fines, so heavy as 
sometimes to reach £1:2,000, were exacted, of which 
the greater portion always went to the King, thus 
forming an important item of his rcvcmifc. Of the 
kind of crimes thus visitod* we may form an estimate 
from this, that one person paid £8,0(J& for having said 
“Suffolk is base born;” and that Laud made Bishop 
Williams be condemned to pay the like sum, of which 
£3,000 went to himself as a compensation, for that 
Prelate having written a letter in Which the Primate 
was turned into ridicule, by a single expression. Ho 
was likewise imprisoned three years for the same jest, 
and for being so partial to it as toWefuse apologizing to 
the indignant metropolitan. For some libel on the 
Church, Leighton was whipped, pilloried, had his 
nose slit and his ears cut off, and was condemned to 
prison for life; Lilburu was whipp'd and pilloried ; 
and Pry me suffered two several inflictions, the second 
of which cut off whatever of his ears the former had 
s] wired. * # # 

The discontent occasioned by such proceedings, and 
the impossibility of obtaining the necessary supplies f>y 
1 all the violence to which he had had recourse, and with 
all the support lie derived frouyiu unprincipled bench 
of Judges, forced Chiles to assemble Parliam< ut, after 
au eleven years’ intermission. It met in April, 1 G 10, 
and, showing great moderation, united with as much 
firmness as had dittinguished its predecessor, it was 
dissofred titter it had sat’ three weeks. The increase?! 
jigour of Lys illegal exactions soou increased the 
prqgailftig discontent, in which his favour towards the 
religion of hiseQuce.tij and ite professors, especially 
those in her aervi^i*ercd Jrgoljr; and after in vam 
sicking to evade the necgjfity lie most feared, .?by 
J assembling a great Council at Yovk^of all the Peel’s, he" 
was obligecbby tlieir adviccjto summon that Parliament 
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which in a short time overthrew his authority and 
brought him* to the block. 

ThoVirst proceedings of this celebrated assembly 
woro admirable in every respect, and marked by equal 
firmness and moderation. They passod a bill to secure 
the calling of Farluyncnts overy three years, and 
» prevent any interruption for more than that period of 
their authority : tho Lords to issue writs if the Crown 
refused; the Sheriffs if the Lords refused; the Electors » 
if the Sheriffs refused. This triennial bill likewise 
prohibited the King from dissolving without its con- 
sent, until it had sitten fifty days. The judgment in 
Hampden^ case was then Reversed; all levies of 
customs, and generally all imports, without consent of 
Parliament, wore declared illegal, and strictly forbid- 
den ; all pressing of soldiers, unless in cfeo of actual 
* invasion ; and as the croVning work, without which 
neither Parliament nor people could be safe for an 
hour, the Star Cliamljpr and High Commission Courts 
were for ever abolished, by depriving the Privy 
Council of all jurisdiction in criminal matters, and 
ctftiflnirijf it to the more necessary operations of polict, 
and co^imittncut fur trial by due course of law. 
The King submitted to pass all these important bills, 
but he interfered with the debates upon them, and 
this was si J. far reseated by the Parliament that no 
instance is known of that offence against privilege 
being repeated. 

These were great and glorious achievements; and 
those must bound our praise ofHhis renowned body. 
Their whole subsequent proceedings were framed, 
possibly intended, to alter thA form of tho Govern- 
ment, find not to protect iU from attacks* The 
impeachment of Strafford alone of these violent acts 
leaves a doubt on the mind whether it were justified 
or not. The destroying him, and by attainder, was 
plainly without any excuse. *The miffing him in tho 
King’s estiiriUlion, or rather the preventing his future 
employment by intimidating his master, was perhaps 
necessary from ITis talents, his 9 courage, his influence 
with Charles, and the part he had sSico his apostasy 
openly and zealously taken agflinst tke people. His # 
tyrannical and unconstitutional proceedings furnished *** t 
a sufficient ground for convicting him ofmgh crimes 
and misdemeanours. But the pretext {hat it was 
ucccsssavy to take his life because tliere was no other 
way of securing the people f against se poyerful^an 
adversary was exactly the rcasofl which, Henry VIII. 
would have given for destroying his viftftns. Tho 
manner of accomplishing his dcstruction^as borrowed 
by the Pailijraent fr<xn the example of that tyrant; • 
the right which they fad to destroy him, if grounded 
on their jjpars of his pfwer and talents, wps no tetter 
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than HJgnry’s right to put any formidable opponent 
to death; and the shameful submission of Charfcs, 
contrary to every principle of duty and competence, 
was exactly a counterpart of the subserviency of the 
Parliament to his despotic predecessor in passing his 
bilb of attainder. 

The o^ier acts of the Long Parliament are without c 
excifie, and placed beyond any question. The Act 
t to prevent a dissolution without their own consent 
was an open and audacious assumption of supremo 
power, not by the people, but by a number of indi- 
viduals^ who thus made themselves absolute, and 
established an oligarchy, rather than a democracy, ]p. 
their own persons, ft was passed wifli a tmly 
revolutionary speed, being brought in upon # th& 5th of 
May, carried to the ^ords on the 7 th, and agreed to 
by them on the 8th ; so that in threfi days the whole 1 
Constitution was changed, and the King’s power 
became little more than nominal. The Bishops were 
then excluded from Parliament; ami the King’s 
assent to this was his last concession. What followed 
igas done by main force, and on th? eve <#* taking 
arms, or in tlvp midst of that din which proverbially 
puts all law to silence. • 

The immediate causes of the rebellion wjprc, first, 
the religious zeal, or rather fiyy, excited by the 
encouragement which the King and Queen gave to 
Popery, and which was greatly magnified, at least as 
conceited liin^ The alarm of the Protestants at the 
danger to their religicn, not only drove many church- 
men into the communiolfc of the Puritans, but led the 
Parliament to the moat preposterous asstynption of 
privilege. Thus thej treated as a question of 
privilege any alteration in the ceremonial of worship, 
declaring all “new-fangled ceremonies " to be a breach 
of their undoubted privileges. This was, of course, 
levelled at Law), whose tendency towards Popery 
closely* resembled that of a powerful body of the 
clergy in our own times. — Tn the second place a con- 
spiracy was'discovcrcd «f somo loading persons in the 
King's party, to# march the army to London and 
subdue the Parliaments the petition was even pre- 
a 2pared, which the army numerously signed, praying 
to be heanHSy the Parliament ; and Charles had the 
incredible folly to countersign it, but retracted before 
it could be acted uf>on, fhstcad of keeping aloof from 
thetnovement jintil it coulee successfully executed. 
But in the third place# and which more than all the 
rest iwrrtedaon matters to extremities, ho took the 
insane step of entering in person the House of Com- 
mons, and jrtinming the^ surrender of five* members, 
‘the leaders of tie party opposeckto him, lut who had 
• the wHbie Commons and dearl^the whole Lords for 


theig follower* He had the day befogo desired the 
Attorney-General to prosecute* thenwasiud a popular 
l}?er for high treason, the charge being grounded on 
their Parliamentary conduct, in which they had all 
the Parliament Tor their accomplices. Even Mr. 
Hume, the staunch apologist of Charles and#all the 
Stuarts, treats this step as au iudiscretion beyond . 
“the fondest wish of hij enemies;" as a course 
entered on “without concert, deliberation, or reflec- 
tion;'* as an act “the prudence of wlich nolwdy 
pretended to justify,” (Chap lv) Lord Clarendon 
confesses that this un warrantable and "infatuated act 
alienated the generality of those who were beginning 
to judge more favourably of Charles, probi\J)]yllarm<xl 
by the growing violence of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Lingard, who, repays the favour of 
the Stuarts towards his Church by chronic partiality 
for them, admits it to have bc#n a proceeding equally 
blamed by his friends and his ewiemies. That it led 
immediately to the vote which vested in Parliament 
the nomination of the Militia officers, — in other words, 
the command of the army, •—cannot be doubted; and 
this was the cnrJtnen cement of the Civil War. 

It is wholly la-side the design of this work to follow 
the ltistory of the great events which that war pro- 
duced, or to contemplate the extraordinary display both 
of civil aifd military genius by which it was marked. 
A •evolution which unsettled the whole frame of the 
State, and changed in almost all particulars the estab- 
lished order of things, could not fail to force, as in a 
hotbed, the fcfleifts and the virtues, as well as the vices 
n lit 1 the weaknesses, which peaceful times and regular 
government either nip in the bud, or stint in their 
growth, or cast into thf! shade, when they chance to 
attain maturity. But it is equally certain that in 
England, us in F ranee a century and a half later, a 
vast majority of the people were averse to the change 
which ov^ptfirew the monarchy; that the republican 
patty, utterly inconsiderable at first, was always a 
much smaller minority than in France; that the 
extremities to which the leaders wont against tho^ 
King fouud very few 'supporters among the people, 
and were disapproved by a majoiUfy^of the Parliament 
itself, from which a military force Tin one day expelled 
two hundred of its members, leaving the minority iu 
possession ; and that the influence of tho two most 
powerful motives which can afle^ the conduct of 
nations, religious fanaticism Aid terror, was rcqniraf 
to make those viejent proceedings be patiently home. 
The hatred of the Church abus$ ii* France supplied 
tli^rc the place of £hut fanaticism, aRd the terror was 
exercised in a much greater excess. But in both 
revolutions the success of |a party was qf cured *by 
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similar means; and in both tho indolence and timid- 
ity of the 9m|^lispo^4 enabled the enemies oT the 
people to prevail. The same moral is to be dra>|n 
from both these sad tales alike. It teaches all men that 
he who permits injustice and crflelty to triumph, 
when ^y doing his duty to his neighbour he could 
defeat them, shares the guilt though ho may not share 
the spoil ; and that tho risk of being overpowered in 
the struggle for right is not such au excuse for inac- 
tion as can Satisfy any but the mosf on lions feel ings 
and the most easy conscience. 

The abolition of Monarchy was complete. It was 
declared treason to give any one the title of King 
without of Parliament — the House of Lords, sis 

well as the Crown, was set aside — and the supreme 
power, legislative as wejl as executive, remained vested 
in tho House of Commons, now attended by less than 
a hundred members, and wholly under the influence 
of the army. A council of forty-one — three- fourths of 
whom were members of tho House — was appointed for 
a year to preserve the peace, dispose of the forces, naval 
and military, and represent tho country with foreign 
states. A new seal, representing tli^ Commons, was 
made, and entrusted to three Commit-si oners; and an 
oath to be true to the Commonwealth was directfud to 
be taken by all persons in office. Half the J udges 
fccok it; the others resigned. The* former made it a 
condition that Parliament would engage to maintain 
the fundamental laws of the realm. To this the i louse 
agreed; and the Judges never segm to have reflected 
that the Kingly power runs througlsalf tho jurispru- 
dence of England, from the foundation upwards. Nhw 
writs were issued to fill up vacancies which had re- 
duced tho Commons to a seventh of their number, 
and 150 at length were found to compose the House; 
but it was seldom that* fifty could be got to attend, 
and hardly ever 100. Five or six eminent loyalists 
were tried and executed, but the reign*of # tlie Com- 
monwealth was little stained with blood. Their puri- 
tanical rigour made them denonucc severe penalties 
^against offences which no penal law can ever well or 
safely reach ; Acts were passed punishing, incest and 
adultery with de&A, and fornication with three 
months imprisonment — Acts, the severity of which, 
as might easily bc^oreseen, prevented their execution. 
Butdhe public prayer for general reformation of the 
law was attentively listened to; and an important 
Tommtmcoinent was tnadb of amendment in the system 
aiiJ in the practice of our jurisprudence. A full in- 
quiry was instituted ijjto financial abuses and frauds 
upon the revenfWfespecially in the management w>f 
forfeited estates. These must have been of iwpoiv 
tarfee, as % in one year Q651) seventy individuals, 


chiefly of rank and fortune, were forfeited for their 
adherence to the King. The year after, previous to 
the fat^ battle of Worcester, which extinguished the 
hopes of Charles II., his followers were also attainted ; 
71 first, and then 68t were thus puuished; qjft, how- 
ever, boiug suffered to redeem at one-third of tlieir 
value. The Catholic/ were persecuted, but only one 
suffered death. The Presbyterians had been far Worse 
persecutors than the Independents, insisting on uni- 
formity of worship. But the Independents showed 
fully as much rapacity; and it was reckoned that the 
income of Catholics in the hands of sequestrators 
amounted to above £60,000 a year, though only two- 
thirds of England were included in this calculation. 
The rigoug of their measures was not confined to the 
rich and noble; their violence descended «to artisans, 
peasants, and menial servants. 

The Long Parliament had naturally become un- 
popular, both from its duration of eighteen years, from 
the expulsion of a large portion of its members, and 
from its subserviency to the. army and their chiefs. 
(AomwcSl’s usurpation, therefore, was acceptable fp 
the nation but ho had little other foold over the 
people Amu what their dislike of Parliament and the 
dread of his milttary power gave him. Ho collected 
about 120, men of puritanical and sanctified habits, 
chosen by fiiinself from a greater number returned by 
different congregations, and to thorn he entrusted the 
whole government This ghostly bojy (confraonly 
called Barebones’ Parliament), Jiow ridiculous soever 
in many of its proceedings, shewed no little wisdom in 
prosecuting several ini] jortunt^reforms, and correcting 
some glaring abuses ; it also showed some disposition 
towards independence in the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon it. This, of course, displeased Crom- 
well ; and on dissolving the body, and taking upon him 
the executive government, under the title of Protector, 
as tendered^*) him by a party of its members, he pro- 
claimed the instrument of Government in forty-two 
articles, vesting»the legislative#power in tlfe Protector 
and Parliament, — no dissolution offvliich could take 
place, without its own consent^n leas Jhan five months. 
The Protector had the command of the army audj^ 
navy; the power of making geace ank war, with 
his council’s consent; the power of appointing the 
groat officers of State, with coiftent ef Parliament ; and 
the successors of the ProAcfcor were tf> be namet by 
the Council. The Parliament consisted of*460 mom- 
bera, chosen by the larger boroughs, exeeoising their 
former rights of election, and in coutrtiea by persons 
possessed ef £200 iu any kind of propertv : 400 were 
for England; 30 for Sfotland, and os many for Iretanl * 
It met; and finding^fterUve months 1 trial, \#at the • 



members were far from being very pliable to his 
wishes, he dissolved it, and alarmed by a royalist 
movement in the west, delivered over the ki^dom to 
eleven Major-Generals for as many districts, who were 
commissioned to levy a tax of Km per cent., which he 
imposed on all royalists. He also continued a duty 
on merchandise beyond the timl limited by law. Some, 
rotating to pay this illegal impost were fined by the 
collectors, and sued them for damages. The Judges 
showed their wonted subserviency and pusillanimity, 
and Cromwell sent to the Tower the counsel for one 
party who sued. He also erected a High Court of 
Justice, by which several of his adversaries were con- 
demned to death, an€ suffered accordingly. tflie 
Government was now a military de»|>otisi^, tfnd it is 
certain that nothinj^but Cromwell's brilliant success 
in all his foreign expeditions, and*the dread of the.* 
Stuart family being restored, could have maintained 
him on his usurped throne. 

After an interval of about two years be was obliged 
to coll another Parliament ; the Scotch and Irish 
jpembers were submissively obsequious; tht English 
so little disposed to obedience that lie previously ex- 
amined the returns, and by tyi act of violence Excluded 
about ninety of them on pretence oftheir immorality. 
No one was suffered to enter the Houses guarded by 
his sentinels, but those who had a certificate from his 
Council. The result was an obsequious assembly, 
wliicfr addressed him to take the title of King, and 
agreed to many amendments on the Instmment of 
government. He refusal the Crown, as iB well known ; 
but the amendments qf the Inatrtiment gujc hi in the 
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i*y pliable to his without any ^ecurity whatever beings taken for his 
ed by a roydist constitutionally governing f^<f king^m^ beyond the 
3r the ki^dom to tj^Fect which his father’s fate and his own sufferings 
listricts, who were might bo expected to produce upon his mind. 


THE GOVERNMENT OP ENGLAND yNDER THE 
STUARTS— THE REVOLUTION. 

Tug history of the Constitution from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, although usually viewed as divided 
into two portions, — the proceedings of ClywlA TT. and 
those of James II., — is in fact properly to be con- 
sidered as one and the sam^; tho course of events 
being uninterrupted, the proceeding of all parties 
being tho same, and tho conflict of the brothers only 
varying in the accelerated paco»with which the more 
honest and bigoted of the two hurried matters to* a 
crisis. TJie only real difference in the two reigns is, 
indeed, to be found in the personal characters of those 
Princes; the .die indolent, careless, unprincipled, 
loving his ease author than anxious about power, un- 
less^ it might secure him from interference with his 
pleasures, or save him from the equally ungratcfitl 
interruptions of Unsiness ; not at all envying otlivrs 
tlwir freedom, so he might only enjoy his own; — the 
other a stern ruler, jealous of his prerogative, from 
religious as well as political principle; a furious bigot 
from conviction^ little averse to labour, and fearing 
lift risk in the pursuit of his object; ever ready to 


power of naming his successor, and of naming an | sacrifice a temporal to an eternal crown ; and though 
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Upper House of not more than seventy, nor less than 
forty members. In virtue of this sixty-two members 
of the Lower were summoned to tho Upper House. 
The removal of his principal supporters from tho 
Comnfons weakened his influence in that House, and 
he was soon obliged to dissolve this Parliament, — the 
fourth that he had so dismissed, anddhc last he ever 
called. 0 

It has sometynes be^i considered by historians that 
^the first form of government under the Protector, that 
of the Instalment, was republican; and tho second, 
under the Petition and Advice, was monarchical ; and 
Mr. Hallam is of thiif opinion. But except in the 
po#er of namyig his suecehor, and the institution of 
the Upper House, tho first was really as monarchical 
os the semd* The Protector’s death, and his son 
Richard's incapacity to hold his office, led, after an 


interval of eighteen months, during which the Govern- 
ment was at one time hi the Jiunds ora Council of 
genevKl'ofiicers, to the i%sto«tion of Charles IT., 


affecting much regard Tor his word, yftt unscrupulous 
of breaking it when its strict observance stood in the 
way of liis predominant passion. Though in religion 
Charles had gradually 1 income, a Romanist, he never 
was prepared to avow his conversion, or to make any 
snfcriiice for his faith ; his religious principles hanging 
almost as loosely about him as his moral. But James, 
though a rigid devotee, confined his self-restraint tQ 
matters of faith and tfie promotion of his Church — 
having led at all times tho sain^ licentious life with 
which his brother and tho rest of* the Cavaliers, com- 
bining parly feeling and personal ^ululgenco, had de- 
bauched the English morals and outraged die feelings 
of tljo puritanical classes, oven aftgr their restoration 
to power. * w 

It not only liltle suited Charles's* habits to risk 
what he termed "goin^pgain travels,” in order 
tl battle for Prerogative and Popery, as James would 
lmvo had him d<y but he even would himself have 
preferred ruling by Parliaments as the corner course 
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to pursue, could he only have found thorn reasonably 
tractable. He lrid no Wild, as he told Lord Essex, 
to sit like a Turk and order men to be bow-stringedfc 
but then he "would not have a set of fellows spying 
and inquiring into all his proceedings,” — and of some 
laws wlpch he found established he openly avowed 
Ilia detestation, declaring, for example, that he never 
would suffer any Purlin inept to be assembled under 
the famous Triennial Act of 1641. This was accord- 
ingly repealed. Still he tried how far ho could go on 
amicably with such assemblies ; and it was only when 
he found they refused him money, and would inquire 
into the public conduct of bis Ministers, that he threw 
himself into fhe arms of France, made his power and 
influence wholly subservient to the profligate ambition 
of Louis XIV., received regular supplies of money 
from him to evade the necessity of meeting his people’s 
representatives, bartered for this price at unco the 
honour and the policy of the country, and entered into 
a shameless conspiracy both against the liberties of 
Protestant Europe and the free Constitute m of his 
own kingdom. It is manifest that had the English 
Patriots in 1070 been apprised of his y recordings, the 
Revolution never ought to have been delayed an hour. 
The calling in of William at that time would have fteen 
on every principle equally justifiable; arql the expul- 
skffi of the restored family would have bee ft an act 
still more necessary for saving both the liberties t»f 
Englishmen and the independence of their country; 
for that which James's proceedings never even 
threatened was absolutely sacrificed fly Charles — the 
national security as against France. § 

For a long time doubts wore entertained by many, 
and affected by some, of Charles’s criminality; nor 
were these wholly removed until tho publication of a 
secret treaty entered into with Louis XI Y. in 1000, 
made all further denial of thd conspiracy impossible. 
JIo thereby stipulated for a regular pension of 
£200,000 a year, equal in value to half a million St 
the present day, and 6,000 men. In return for these 
means of both governing without Parliament and over- 
powering all resistance from his subjects, he became 
party to a plan of partition upon a scale not exceeded 
by the northern powers in tjio case of Poland a century 
later, and to whonfhideed these infamous transactions 
may #ell t?c considered as having served for a modeflr 
France was (o seize- the larger portion of tho United 
Frcgdiu&s, while England should have the greater 
part of Zealand, with Ostcnd- 'Mindlca, and part of 
the Spanish provinej.^.! South America; a Bourbon 


prince occupying the Spanish throne, and abandoning 
i par^ of the Spanish empire as the price of his quiefc 
possession. • It is worthy of observation, as fixing upon 


Louis XIV. still more incontestably the invention of 
the* Partitioning system, that he had twice, three 
years before, entered into a similar scheme with- the 
Emperor for dividing the Spanish dominions. The 
inequality of the conditions had mudo the Emperor 
abandon this notable project ; he perceived plainly 
.euoiigh that while Louis was to occupy the peninsula 
and the Dutch provinces at liis ease, the Emperor 
would have no part of the s|>oil that he did not win by 
force of arms. 

It was certainly fortunate for this countiy that tho 
suspicions raised in Louis's mind by tlie vacillating 
cop duet atnj apparent bad faith of Charles, prevented 
the prompt performance of the conditions thus entered 
into, llad a well-appointed French army entered 
England, while abundant snpplie^of raone^ supported 
the tyrant, he had only *to keep on gratifying the 
Established Church with means of oppression towards 
the Dissenters, and to remain wholly inactive in his 
support of the Catholics, and his work of usurpation 
was complete. The abominable acts excluding all 
Nonconformists ^rom corjiorations, and preventing 
them fropi cv^r coming within five miles of any cor- 
porate town, had on prodigious favour in the eyes of 
the clergy^ and Charles had no such bigoted zeal for 
tho religionvrhich hotsocretly had embraced, or rather 
which he was in the course of adopting, as to risk 
“going upon his travels again,” by giving it open and 
offensive protection. Add to this, that he had shown 
a truly regal facility of abandoning his oldest and 
ablest servants when Clarendon was impeached, suffer* 
ing him to* be declared guilty of treasons which he 
never li;td committed, because he timidly or prudently 
fled from an accusation of high misdemeanors of which 
lie was undeniably guilty. His sending peritons to 
remote and even foreign prisons, where they lingered 
without a trial for years untif his fall^ his accession 
to the French Alliance ; and his procuring for Charles 
pecuniary supplies to preclude tho necessity of meet- 
ing Parliament, —were crimes oT a deep dye, how little 
soever they could give his profligate and ungrateful 
master a pretext for leaving bim to^his fate. His < 
detestable conduct on tho occasion of hi^ daughter’s * 
marriage, when he besought the King to 'refuse Ids 
consent, aud declared he had rather she were treated 

i/ , 

as a strumpet, or put to death for a conspiracy against 
tho prerogative, than that the? Crown were $ulliedH>y 
such an alliance, though it be ari'offonce, incomparably 
less heinous to the State, has, more than tSPhia other 
crimes, fixed upon his memory the jus*^ scorn of all 
good men ih after-ages. «. 

fn carrying on his (Government two things jwere to 
' bo remarked of CharlcP, in both of which, be differed 



extremely from his brother, and accordingly pre- 
vented the Revolution from taking plaeeriu his time, 
towards which, however, all things manifestly landed. 
He showed much address and temper in avoiding diffi- 
culties which he seldom if ever rilct in front or endea- 
voured by force to surmount; and he displayed no 
obstinacy nor even firmness in the pursuit of objects 
whiclPso careless and self-indulgent a nature littlo rc- 
^garded. Thus, although it cannot be supposed that 
he gave implicit credit to the Popish Plot, and most 
likely disbelieved it altogether, ho yet contrived to 
keep a certain neutrality through the whole of tlio 
excitement into which it threw the nation, and was 
able to take advantage ofthe ro-action which # succeedcd 
, when tho wretches who had doceivcd the jxjflpJo so 
successfully, pushed their attempts a step too far, and 
accused those connected with tfie Roytll Family. But 
his wqjgjb of steadiness was apparent when, afyer issuing 
his declaration suspending the jjcnal laws on tho as- 
sumption of a prerogative to legislate absolutely in 
ecclesiastical matters, lie was fain to withdraw it upon 
thp anxious remonstrance of the (Jonflnons, tSarmodk 
perhaps, more for their religion than their liberties. 
The extreme unpopularity ofr the Duke of ^ork on 
account of his religion liad given riso ft) a bilf for ex- 
cluding him from the succession, fharles ii^od all his 
i influence against it, and succeeded in throwing it out 
when it came to the House of Lords. Tho Duke 
himsel^was fuljy resolved, had it passed, to have tried 
even the desperate extremity of civil war rather than 
submit to tho law; declaring to Barillou, the French 
Ambassador, that there oem&incd no other means but 
this of restoring tho Royal authority in England.* Yet 
so bent upon taking security against his bigotry were 
even those who chiefly opposed the Exclusion Bill, like 
Halifax, that they framed as a substitute for it another 
bill which entirely changed tho form of the Govern- 
ment, pfoviding that, oil a Catholic succeeding, the 
veto upon bills should cease, all civil and military 
offices bo bestowed by Parliament, and » Committee of 
both Houses sit during tho prorogation. It may 
further be cited 41 s a p^oof of the excess to which 
Jfcnti-Catholio alarm was carried, that, early in 1G80, 
the Common passed a unanimous resolution, declaring 
the Fire of Lopdon to Jave been the work of Papists, 
with a design of defftroylbg the Protestant religion ; 
and ' txcluding from a seat ^ery papist who should 
accept any office underlie Crown. # 

In the w hde history of human weakness there is 
no parallel to found for the sudden change which 
• speedily *fte^ oame over t\e nation and its representa- 
tive* Toother tho extremities to whicn they had 
been carried during the plot, o^the violeuce^which 


had been slio\jn against the Duke of York, or the 
natural alternations of ficklt^ find il^mormed men 
composing the multitude of all nations, or the shame- 
ful zeal displayed by the Established Church in 
vituperating the conduct of the late Parliament, or a 
I>art of all these circumstances, be the reason, certain 
is the fact, that hardly had the session closed when 
from ono end of the island to the other there burst a 
cry loud and continual ag&iftst all that the Parliament 
had (lone; aiutrfh universal disposition vftis disclosed 
to suffer whatever assaults upon liberty tho preroga- 
tive of the Crown might make. The (Corporation of 
London, threatened with disfranchisement by a quo 
warranto issued, against its charter, and of the 
habitual subserviency of the Judges, was glad to accept 
any terms that were offered, anti submitted absolutely 
1 to tho dictation of the Crown. The same base and 
pernicious example was followed iu the other corjiorate 
towns. The late King’s deatTi jn the bosom of the 
Romish Church, and the ostentatious display of big 
religion by James going openly to mass iu Royal state, 
failed to open men’s eyes and alarm their religious 
fears, lie ventured early upon calling a Parliament, 
and a revenue of* .£2,000,000, equal to £5,000,000 at 
this dby, was settled 011 him for life, with £700,000 
a year for supporting a standing army. An address 
on behalf of tlic Penal Laws was altered on a suggest 
tion* that its expressions might give offence to the 
King. A bill p&ssed one house at least, and that the 
people’s House of Parliament, declaring it high troason 
to make any mfltionfor altering the order of succession 
— the very house which a few years before had passed 
a bill to exclude the reigning monarch for over, and 
bestow the Crown as if 4ie had been naturally dead. 
It seemed a most superfluous plan which the profli- 
gate Sunderland had formed to dissolve the Parliament 
during the King’s life, and trust to supplies from 
France in .Case any extraordinary occasion for them 
should arise. James, so lately the object of all men's 
dread and aversion, was now extolled for his courage, 
his adherence to his promises, his patriotic services to 9 
the country, his patience under tho late persecution, 
which had forced him to reside Abroad ; so that he 
became now, to use Lord Lonsdale’S expression , * 1 the 
very darling of all men." % 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding his promise* to Bile 
constitutionally, aud liis pluming himself on being a 
mau of his word, he began liis teign by declaring per - 4 
manent the custoin| which had been votyd for a fixed 
time. He assumed the j^ower o&ffispensing with the 1 
penftl laws, and issued a " Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience” on that ground, taking care all the while 
to gratify at onoe his own monarchical dislike of the 
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NonconforidA^ and the Church’s pr^udice against wye commissioned to examine all their titled and all 
that body, by joining in severely persecuting them, their sets, and to now model their structure under 
In Scotland, where the Crown’s prerogative was always the throat, amounting to inevitable certainty, of 
more restricted than in England, «he suspended the judicial sentence if tlgjy resisted, 
penal laws, as he stated, “by virtue of his sovereign Happily the moonstricken Prince had gone a step 
authority, prerogative royal, and absolute power, to bo too far. He had dong in a month or two what, if a 
| * obeyed without reserve by all subjects and for these * year or two had been consumod in doing, uflghij^iave 
| acts the whole country, *>oth counties and towns, been unresisted. He had expelled the members of 
I poured in their warmest addresses of thanks. The ono college for being Protestants, named a Catholic 
i gratitude of the Spanish mob, actuated by their priests principal of another, and prosecuted Beven Prelates 
| and fired wi t h # su pers t itioi i , was never in our own day for representing against his Declaration appointed to 
! more eagerly displayed for the restored blessings of bo read in all Churches. The Church had* main ly 
despotic* government than was that of the English been the cause of his excess^. The declarations of 
people, in lG86 and 1G87, for tlio arbitrary rule of the University of Oxford some years back, against all 
J ames II. freedom of discussion and in favour of absolute govern- 

Now, above all, was exhibited the base sycophancy of f rnciit, followed »p by their slavish submission at his 
the lawyers, rendered more disgusting by the learned accession, and the zeal 'with which the clergy had 
| garb in which it clothed the vile language of crouching everywhere taken his part, running down all his oppo- 
skves; their subserviency the more glaring as it was nents, and especially Che Protestant Parliament last 
tie more pernicious and the more infamous in the move held in his brother's reign, had not unnaturally in- 
elevated positions of the profession. Now were seen djiced l^m to believe that he might rely on their 
the Benchers of the Middle Templc^first hailing with neutrality, if not on their help, in all his designs, fn 

delight the earliest act of the tyrant’^ reign, his levy- truth, lie had persuaded himself that* there was no 

ing money without consent of Parliament, —for ^liich substantial difference between his faith and their’s; 

wholesome exercise of the prerogative those sages of for lie hid been entirely converted to Romanism by 
tifre law humbly and heartily tendered hinfthfiir thanks, reading thV controversial writings of the English Di- 

Again, the raptures of the same vile body kuew # no vines iu the school of Laud; and it must be admitted 

bounds when James, himself, spurning all bounds, that, like a certain sect of the Anglican cleSgy in 

assumed the full dispensing and^ suspending powers. our own day, the bounds which separated that school 

They averred that the Royal prerogative is the very from Romanism were very difficult to descry. How- 

life of tho law, gratefully thanked him for asserting ever, he reckoned on their acffierence in vain. Sud- 

it, declared it to bo given by God, and beyond the denly Oxford led the way in deserting him, as she had 

power of any. human tribunal or authority to limit., led the way in seducing him* The communication 

and vowed to defend with their lives and their fortunes had now been opened with tho Prince of Grange, 

the grand truth, a Deo rex— a rege lex. Then, too, James saw that he must fight for his crown; and 

were seen the whole twelvp judges, save only one, though he prepared himself by the measure of 

declaring the right of the King to dispenaoVith penal drafting a great number of Irishmen into hia army, 

statutes, most solemnly made for the purpose of t re- men prepaid to fight for any cause or any person, 

straining his power; a Pemberton wresting the rules tlid precaution .was taken too >te; tho Bishops were 

a ° t evidence, to the sacrifice of innocent persons hateful acquitted, even the Judges now venturing to do their 

to the Court; a Jefferies campaigning iu tho north duty; the army refused to quit; the Church; the 

against all corporatCrighte, in the west against, all dis- clergy rallied in defence of tfieir benefices, and theirf* 
senters from the doctrines favoured by the Prince, and pulpits, and their faith; the country d&Jared gener- 

causing streams <jf tho purest and most innocent blood ally against tho King, and Tor the Prince. A 

in the land to dye its furrows, that he might do Jjis convention first, then a Htrliauent,* after much 

profligate employer’s butchciy, pave the way for abso- subtle discussion, declatfd .the throne vacant»oand 

•lute monarchy, tiolp the overthrow of tho national Retting aside James’s childry, as well ft) himself, 

rffigion, and meanwhile provide convicts to be sjiared except the two Princesses, Mary and who had 
by redeeming thcirlivcs or tfceir e/tilo with money to gone over to his enemies, settled the succession tothe 
meet the orovinga*ofa profligate and insatiable Codrt. Crown upon William and upon the&; and it was 
A Parliament, however, seemed still wanting to -gyve < . afterwards /further limited* to the descendants of" 
the Catholics their establishments tho form of law ; /ames I. ’a daughter, tenanted to the Elector Poktine . , 
and to prepare fin; ^lis^Regulators of Corporations This Revolutionary arrangement, gryuflded entirely 
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upon th# will of the people in a state of resistance to 
their hereditary rulers, is the whole foundatioyf the 
title By which the House of Brunswick now enjoys 
the crown. Oavils liaye sometimes been attempted, 
as if there had been no actual resistance in 1689 ; but 
they are only worthy of those antiquaries who deny a 
conquest ^n 1066, and read conqueror, acquirer. 
There had been arms taken in almost all parts of the 
* country; but especially, and on a large scale, in 
, Yorkshire, Notts, and Cheshire. There was a foreign 
army in the country, for no other purpose than to put 
down alf attempts on the King’s side ; his troops for 
the most part joined the Prince ; and by^resistaiice 
to James he was deposed. • 

The form words used, out of regard to tender 
consciences and legal Mceties^in the Acts of the Con- 
vention offering the vacant throne, and of the Parlia- 
ment offering the sovereignty for William and Mary’s 
acceptance, is wholly immaterial. The Abdication was 
known and felt by every one to be constructive, not 
actual ; James was well understood tw have feturnqd 
to London as King, and never by any act # or word to 
have resigned tho Royal au%>rity which ho Claimed 
by hereditary title. But the people lufd rejected him ; 
and their representatives held him to have vacated 
the throne, because lie had been guilty of acts which 
1 justified them in deposing him. Moreover, suppose 
he hachormerlj abdicated, he could not prejudice bis 
son's title to succeed upon the vacancy which his 
resignation made. But the same power — the will and 
voice of the people — whifh had pronodneed the throne 
vacant in spite of James, set aside the title of hjs son ; 
called to tho succession William, who stood five or six 
off, and l \y tho course of nature could not easily have 
hoped to succeed; and then made the Crown heredi- 
tary in the daughters o£ James, living his son, and 
afterwards limited it to a remote branch t excluding 
that son’s issue. • 

‘ Nothing chn be more clear* therefore than that the 
whole proceeding yas revolutionary; that tho change 
was effected by the Resistance of the people to their 
Jfrveroign ; that his assent was neither obtained nor 
asked, nor any way regardod; and that the 
supreme power liavin§ been forcibly seized by the 
nation, was used to install a new chief magistrate in 
the throne. It, must, howeder, be carefully kept in 
mind that the constitution thus preserved was not in 
any material srespect altered; and that even in tho 
manner of providing for its endurance, as little do- 
, ptoture as possible was made from the established 
system* including the order of succession. I 


J?HE CONSTITUTION OP ENGLAND SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION. 

• 

The National Resistance was not only, in point of 
Historical fact, the cause of the Revolutionary settle- 
ment, it was the main foundation of that settlement; 
the structure of the government was made to rest 
upon the pcoplota Right of Resistance ga upon its 
corner-stone ; and it is of incalculable importance that 
this never should be lost sight of. But # it is of equal 
importance that we should over bear in mind how 
essential to tho preservation of the Constitution, thus 
established and secured, this principle of 4 Resistance 
is; how necessary both for the governors and the 
( governed it ever must be to regard the recourse to 
that extremity as always possible — aTr extremity, no 
doubt, and to bo cautiously embraced as such, but 
still a remedy within the people’s reach ; a protection 
to which tl^cy can and will resort as often as theiT 
rulers make such a recourse necessary for self- 
defence. » 

The whole hiitfory of the Constitution, which wo 
have keen occupied in tracing from tho earliest ages, 
abounds with proofs how easily absolute power may 
bo exercised, &ud tl^c rights of the people best secure^ 
by fciw be trampled upon, while tho theory of a free 
Government remains unaltered ; and all the institu- 
tions framed for the control of the executive govern- 
ment, and all «the laws designed for the protection of 
the>8ubject, continue as entire as at the moment they 
were first founded by the struggles of tho people, and 
cemented by their labor? or their blood. The thirty 
renewals of Magna Cliarta — the constant and almost 
unresisted invasions of the exclusive right of Parlia- 
ment to levy taxes, by thp Plantugenet Princes of tho 
House of Yofk — the base subserviency of the Parlia- 
ment to the vindictive measures of parties, alternately 
successful, during the troublous times of the Lancaster 
line— tho yet more vile submission of the name body 
to the first Tudors — tlieir suffering arbitrary power 
to regaiu its pitch after it hod bcJfc extirpated in tho 
seventeenth century — the friglitfuMfcsson of distrust 
in Parliaments, and in all institutions and all Iuwb, 
taught by the ease with which Charles IT. governed 
almost without control, at the very ncriod fixed upon 
by our best writers as that* of the Coi&titntion’s" 
greatest theoretical perfection — and, abovo all, t8e 
very narrow escapAwhich this country *had of abso- 
lute Monarchy, by the happy accuJbiA of James II. 
chfosing to assail the religion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty, and making thg Church 
hhfenemy, instead of using iAis hia,willing and potent 
• l V 
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ally against ^1 civil liberty — these are* such passages 
in the history <JT our gtArernment as may well teach 
us to distrust all mere Statutory securities ; to remem- 
ber that Judges, Parliaments, and ^Ministers, as well 
as Kings, arc frail men, tho sport of' sordid propen- 
sities, qr vain fears, or factious passions; and that the 
. people never can be safe without a constant determina- 
tion to resist unto the dcajji as often as their rights 
are invaded^ , 

Tho main security which our institutions afford, and 
that which will always render a recourse to the right 
of resistance less needful, must ever consist in the 
pure Restitution of the Parliament — the extended 
basis of oim popular representation. This is the great 
improvement which it has received since the Revolu- 
tion. As long as the Kouso of Commons continued to 
be chosen by a small portion of the community, and 
to be thus influenced Icy the feelings and the interests 
of that limited class Only, the Government resembled 
litore an Aristocracy, or at least, an Aristocratic 
Monarchy, than a Government mixed of the three 
pure kinds; little security was afforded for constant 
and equal regard to tho good of all classes; and little 
security was provided against such* a combination 
between the Crown and the Oligarchy as might 
entirely destroy even tho name of a freo«Oonstitn tion. 
The increased influence of the "Crown from large 
establishments, the result of the burdens left by "ex- 
pensive wars and of extended foreign conquests, 
seemed capable of undermining fill the safeguards of 
popular liberty, and threatened to obliterate all the 
remains of free institutions, as soon as somo bold and 
politic Prince should arise etyial to the task of turn- 
ing such an unhappy state of things to his own 
account. In 1831 and 1832 the Parliamentary con- 
stitution was placed upon a wider and a 11101*0 secure, 
basis; and although somewhat yet remains to be 
accomplished before we can justly affirm that all 
classes are duly represented in Parliament, assuredly 
we are no longer exposed to the same risks of seeing 
• our liberties destroyed, and tl^p same hazard of having 
to protect ourselvc^ by resistance; nor can any one 
now deny that tl ^democratic principle enters largely 
into the frame of our mixed monarchy. This great 
change is much tfibre than sufficient to counterbalance 
all the increase of influence that lias been acquired ^iy 
Jthe Crowiifcsince the Revolution, including the vexa- 
tions which unavoidably attend the administration 
of our fiscal Rws for the collectioiJ and protection of 
a vast revenue, creation pf a numerous and 
important ‘body, always averse to struggle even unjer 
the worst oppressions, and always the sure ally of, 
power— I mean the |ast and wealthy body 9 of 
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publio creditors, whose security is bound up yith the 
esAsting orddfc of things. 

Tho%rcat virtue of the Constitution of England is 
the purity in which it recognizes and establishes the 
fundamental principle of all mixed governments— that 
the supreme power of the State being vested in several 
• bodies, the consent of*each is required to tjje perfor- 
mance of any legislative act ; and that no chan^ can 
bo made in the laws, nor any addition to them, nor , 
any act done affecting the lives, liberties, or property 1 
of the people, without the full and deliberate assent 
of each of the ruling powers. The ruling powers are 
three — tli^ Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons: 
of Vhom the Lords represent themselves only, unless 
in so far aa the Prelates may be supposed to represent 
the Clergy; and the Scotch IJpera to represent, by 
election for the parliament, and the Irish, by election 
for life, tho peerages of Scotland and Ireland respec- 
tively; tho Commonsjreprescnt their constituents, by 
whom they are for each parliament elected. 

If it should seem an exception to the fundamental 
principle uow Taid down, that the Crown has the 
power ^f making peace and war, and of enteriug into 
treaties with foreign states— operations by which the 
welfare ef tho subject may be most materially affected 
— it is equally truo^liat no war can possibly be con- 
tinued without the full support of both Houses of 
Parliament ; ami that no peace concluded, or JJreaty 
made, can he binding, so as to affect any interests of 
the people, without their subsequent approval in 
Parliament. Tho Sovereign, therefore, never can 
enter in towny war, or pursue? any negotiation, with- 
out a * positive certainty thqjb the Parliament will 
assent to it and support the necessary operations, 
whether of hostility or of commercial regulations; 
and thus the only effect of this prerogative is to give 
duo vigour and authority to fhe actiofi of the Govern- 
ment in i£s intercourse with foreigu powers *and its 
caix) of the national defence. 

It is, howev&r, a more serifms infringement of the 
fundamental principle if either of tye three branches 
assumes, under any pretence^ a power of acting with-^ 
out the concurrence of the other two, ami without th6*n 
sanction of any known general Jaw to which the obe- 
dience of the people may bj required.* Tho several 
branches of the system lyve each at different times 
endeavoured to exceed this limited an£ balanced 
pourur, and to exercise alone fa part, of the supreme 
functions of government. The Crown lflrfjg struggled 
with the Commons to be allowed tho qjght of taxing; 
. f it assumed Repeatedly the right to imppsop individuals « 
without bringing them to # trial ; it claimed fjhe power 
of susjpnding laws|>r of dispensing wjth them at a' 
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much liter period, aud exercised thi| at least f in 
ecclesiastical matters, down to the penod j ) f the 
Revolution. The abandonment, or the prohibuion by 
law, of these dangerous pretensions was the main 
victory of the people both in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; the freedom of the Constitution 
was deerffed to consist chiefly of the restraint under a 
which the {Sovereign was thus effectually laid. But 
the two Houses of Parliament, and more especially 
the Commons, have laid claim to certain privileges by 
no means consistent with the mixed nature of the 
Constitution, and repugnant to the liberty of the 
subject. • • 

The* judicial power exercised by the Lords as a 
supreme Cojirt of Judicature in all matters of law, 
whether civil or criminal, and a Court of general ap- ( 
j>eal in all equity suits, lias never been deemed incon- 
sistent with the liberties of the people. If indeed it 
were exercised, as by the letter of the Constitution it 
should be, by tho whole body of the Peel's, in like 
manner as their legislative and political functions a$c, 
great abuse must ensue, and wide-spreading oppres- 
sion must be the consequence. But the P&rs very 
wisely have in practice abandoned this right, aud left 
their whole judicial business in the hands of^onie five 
or six of their number, professional lawyeft, who have 
filled, or continue to fill, the highest judicial offices in 
the imte. There have only been two instances of the 
Peers at large interfering in such questions for tho 
last hundred years; only one within' the memory of 
the present generation, and that above fifty years 

* g0 - _ . 

Both Houses, however, claim to visit with severe 

punishment what are called contempts or breaches of 
their privileges, — the Commons by imprisonment 
during the session, the Jjords by imprisonment for a 
time certain, and by fine. Nor would thi^bc objected 
to if it were confined to cases of actual cpnteinpt and 
obstruction, as by refusal to obey thqjr lawful orders 
issued in furtherance of tho judicial proceedings ot the 
Peers, or of the inquisitorial functions of the Commons, 
j*or of any matter without the compassiug of which 
either HoiuKi could not proceed to discharge its duties. 
No court, from the highest to the lowest, cun exist for 
any upeful purpose, if Its proceedings may be iuter- 
nqfted by an^ unruly ind&idual, or riotous mob, or 
if its members may ^pth impunity bo obstructed or 
threatened in \he discharge of their duties; amfit is 
absolutely necessary that such lawless conduct should 
be at once repressed by immediate punishment. But 
very different We been-the powers of%isiting con- 
tempt claimed by the twft Hmises, especially by tho 
Commons’ Hoi^of Parliament They have^mniahed 


summarily, a^bveaclics of theiq privilej^, acts which 
could in no way be construct? into aif obstruction of 
tneir functions, and which might most safely have been 
left to the ordinary visitation of the criminal law. 
Wc have in the course of the last two Chapters seen 
the latitude which they frequently assumed itiflassing 
whatever they disliked under the head of breach of. 
privilege, and punishing dt with extreme severity. 

In the time of James I., ns wo haje seen, the 
Commons ordered a person who was charged only 
with having spoken disrespectfully of tho Palatine, 
then an object of popular favour, to be led ignomin- 
iously iu procession on horseback, with liis ]}cad to- 
wards tho tiii l of the beast, to be whipped from Lon- 
don to Westminster, to pay a fine of £5,000, aud to 
be imprisoned for life ; and aft but tho whipping was 
executed upon this unfortunate gentleman. In 
Charles J.’s time they habitually voted any act which 
displeased them a breach of \heir privileges. In 

order to reach an obnoxious individual, wliatevfr 

§ 

he did was declared against their privileges; thus, 
to reach Archbishop Laud, all “ new-fangled cere- 
monies in the Church service" were voted contempts 
of %! House. Thu same inordinate assumption of 
power under the name of privilege was in the next j 
reign not infrequent. Tho persons of members' J 
servants, too, wore held as sacred as those of members \ 
themselves. Nay, down to a lato period, the last 
year of George I I.’s reign, there aro instances of 
members prcfc;r^ng # their complaint in questions of 
private right to the House, instead of trying the mat- 
ter by actions at law; and of the House treating the 
assertion of adverse rights as breaches of its privileges, 
and punishing the jiarticH accordingly. Even at this 
day a libel oil tho House is treated as a breach of its 
privileges, as if any possible injury or obstruction to 
its proceedings could arise from prosecuting this as 
the Kin^ prosecutes it, and as every other ]>ersoti iu 
the realm prosecutes attacks on his character. 

It is impossible to deny that this jioivcr assumed 
by the Houses of Parliament, ami especially abused* 
by tho Lower House, is an infringement on the whole 
principles of the Constitution, ai*|d a great violation 
of all the ordinary rules which ou^it to regulate the 
^ministration of criminal justice. ^ In tli Qjfcrst |dace, 
tho party wronged, or complaining of injury, not only 
institutes the trial without the ^ntervsntiop of £ 
grand jury, but assumes to be the sole judge of Ahe 
charge, to find tlL guilt, and tq mqto Hut the puuish- 
nient. — Secondly,\ho proceedings 4>i tho kind most 
rt horrent to our laws; for the party is called upon to 
confess or deny thmeharge, and if ho refuse to criminate j 
himself he is treated as feuilty^ — But thirdly, and 
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chiefly, he buried, not by a general Igw, previously 
promulgate<Vd*.d tliofoforo well known to him whose 
duty it is to obey, but by an ex pout facto law, a resobi- 
tion passed by his accuser declaring the criminality of 
the act after it has been dono. This appeal's to be 
quite intolerable. Any law, anyhow made, provided 
it bo mado calmly, and before the event occurs whicli 
it embraces, is far preferable to a law contrived and 
promulgated for the first time on the spur of the 
occasion, wKen the passions arc heated by the offence 
done or alleged. If even an indifferent party, a court 
of justice, or nr legislature, were to make the law by 
which the defence should, in one breath, be defined, 
and thJ accused convicted, the grievance would be 
intolerable of such an anomalous justice. But how 
incomparably worso is /lie justice of the party com- 
plaining, liimsq)f making the law by which his 
adversary is to be tri$l, and pronouncing the rule, 
and the conviction, and the punishment, at one and 
tjjo same time) I say nothing of the manner iu 
which this proceeding precludes the Royal preroga- 
tive of mercy; because possibly breach of privilege, 
whether actual or constructive, is a%aso which ought 
to be exempt from the protection of the Crown. Blit 
the other objections are quite sufficient to make all 
considerate persous — all who are not, like one great 
, party in the State, carried away by an undistinguish- 
iug love of party supremacy, and disregard of all the 
miles that should regulate judicial* proceedings — 
agree entirely with the very t^mnd and judicious 
opinions on this important subject 'expressed iu the 
resolutions of the Lords on the Aylesbury case in the 
year 1701. They declared that “ neither House of 
Parliament hath any power, by any vote or declara- 
tion, to create to themselves any new privilege that is 
not warranted by the«known laws and customs of 
Parliament ; that the Commons, by their late commit- 
ment of certain persons for prosecuting an* fiction at 
law, under pretence that it was a breach of their 
privileges, have assumed to themselves a legislative 
j[K>wer by pretending to attribute the force of law to 
their declaration, and have thereby, as far as in them 
lies, subjected the # rights of Englishmen, and the free- 
dom of their persons, to the arbitrary votes of tho 
House of Commons. ” 

In* 172ft the Commons went yet farther, for thfy 
committed to Newgate the printer of a Jacobite paper, 
merely* because it was a 'public libel, and without pre- 
tending even to declare it a breach yf their privileges; 
so that, by the rule, they might punish any 
person for any kind of misdemeanour, without judm, 
or jury. / 

9 I sincerely wish that I xjould perceive in the rflpre 


recent history of Parliament any disposition on the 
pdH of the Commons to recede from so untenable a 
pretei%on as the claim to declare at any time, their 
privileges, and to add new chapters to their Criminal 
Code as new occasions arise. Not only did they 
commit Mr. dale Jones to Newgate, on the flimsy 
, and indeed ridiculous? qu ibble that debating in a club 
a question concerning tho parliamentary conduct of a 
member was in violation of tho Bill of Rights, which m 
forbids questioning in any court or place any member 
for his proceedings in Parliament (a provision plainly 
intended to prohibit all judicial proceedings or quasi- ] 
judicial proceedings against members for their Par- 
liamentary conduct); — not ofily did they send Sir 
Franciff Byrdett, and a few years after Mr. Hobhouse, 
to prison for libels published against them, which the 
’ ordinary process c of the law reached, and would have 
been quite sufficient to punish ; — but they afterwards 
assumed in 183G, and/lofcndcd in 1837, the power of 
publishing whatever attacks on individuals they 
might think fit, and of protecting their agents from 
alf responsibility, civil or criminal, for tho act;—* 
power qevei*in modern times pretended to be exer- 
cised by the Crown, wliese servants are responsible 
for all afts done by its orders. Upon the same 
urn morabla, occasion they adopted a resolution re- 
ported by a committee charged to inquire into the 
matter, and in that resolution they asserted^their 
unqualified right at all times to create new privileges, 
and denounce new acts as a breach of those privileges. 

So that as the law of Parliament now stands the two 
Houses are invested each witl# a separate and uncoil- 
trollubb power of making Jaws as oecasiop may 
require, of grinding, as it were, a little new htw as 
they want it, and to suit the particular cases which 
arise; nor is any limit but their own discretion 
assigned to this pretended right, ll may be quite 
necessary t<* give them tho right of removing, and of 
summarily preventing all obstructions ; quite right to 
let them visit, awl severely visit, all misrepresentations 
in public of thoir proceedings, which if 'e only made pub- 
licly known by suffcrauce ; biyt to giv# them anything 
like the power of several legislation and jurisdiction**' 
claimed by both Houses, must bo an infringement of 
tho Mixed Constitution of the English government.. 

It is in vain to deny tlie^ origin of this claim, and 
tho motive for preferring it. They dace nqt tnu$ to 
the quinary administration of the criminal law ; they 
dare not go before an impartial judge an& "indifferent 
jury ; they dread the consequences of leaving the law 
to take itfc course ; and therefore they jpaust needs 
take it into their own hands,” and at once' raafce them- 
selves party prosecuting, grand jury, petty jury/Jtidp, * 
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and ev€jL lawgiver, by one sentence forming the law, 
promulgating it> prosecuting for its violation, con- 
victing the acoused under it, he being their ad Jbrsary, 
and sentencing him to suffer for the wrong done, or 
alleged to be done by him, to themselves. 


Let us Aw shortly consider in what the Constitu- 
tion of England consists, how its structure is preserved, 
and how its functions are performed, having generally 
surveyed the principles on which it rests, the sacred 
right of resistance, the separation and entire independ- 
ence of its component fmrts, and the admission of .the 
People as well os the Prince and the Peers Jtonn equal 
share in its^powers and prerogatives. 

The whole Executive Po^er is lodged in the Sover- . 
eign ; all the appointments to offices in the army and 
navy; all movements and disposition of those forces; 
all negotiation and treaty ; the power of making war 
and restoring peace; the power to form or to break 
alliances; all nomination to offices, Vhethef heldtfor 
life or during^ pleasure ; all super intendqpce over the 
administration of the civil ^nd the criminaflaw; all 
confirmation or remission of sentetibes ; alj disburse- 
ments of the sums voted by Parliament; all are in the 
absolute and exclusive possession of the Crown. An 
ample revenue is allotted for the support of the 
Sovereign’s cl/gnity, not only in a becoming but in a 
splendid manner, and liis family share in due propor- 
tion the same liberal jfl-o vision. T° which is added a 
sum, formerly unlimited, of lute ycai*s ijjstricted to 
£1,200 a-year, for the reward of merit, by # way of 
gratuity or pension. 

SucKave the powers and prerogatives of the Crown ; 
but they are necessarily subject to important limita- 
tions in theiv exercise. Thus the Sovereign can 
choose whom he pleases for his wiuif^ers, dismiss 
them when he pleases, and appoint whom ho pleases 
to succeccf them. Bui then if tlio Houses of Parlia- 
ment refuse tlmir confidence to the persons thus 
named, or reqpjx© the return to office of those so re- 
ft moved, the Sovereign Cannot avoid yielding, else they 
have the Undoubted powor of stopping the whole 
course of Government. So, too, if war is declared, 
or pqaco concluded, cdhtrary to the opinion of Parlia- 
m8nt, the Sovereign haf no means of conducting 
either operation, and his own inclination must be 
abandonee^ We have before seen at large how there 
is often a compromise effected between the conflicting 
branches of the Government ; and how, to avoid a 
collision, Sacfi giving up a portion of it^demamls, the 
result of the combined mbven^nt which the machine 


of the State pursues is one partaking of the impulse 
which each has given to it. # • Jj? 

% If it cannot on auy account be affirmed that the 
Sovereign has full and independent powers of action, 
so it cannot any ltiore bo affirmed that he is without 
power, and very considerable power, in the State. 

If he can find any eight or ten men in whoA ho re- 
poses confidence, who are willing to serve him, and* 
whom the Houses will not reject, he has the choicest 
those to whom*tlie administration of affiiirs shall bo 
confided. When he has obtained a ministry, on many 
important points they are likely to coi$ult his opinion 
and wishes rather than bring matters to a collision with 
him. Many modifications of the me&snres^of Parlia- 
ment arc likely to be adopted rather than come to 
a rupture with him. The vast patronage at the dis- 
posal of the Crown, and the great revenue allotted to 
meet the Sovereign’s personal expenses and those of 
his family, arc a source of iu3ividual influence which 
must arm him with great direct power. His opinions, 
if strongly entertained, like those of George III. In 
the American wav and Catholic question — his wishes 
and feelings, if deeply entertained— are tints certain | 
to exert a real influence upon the conduct of public 
affairs, and with even the nioso conflicting sentiments 
of the people and the Peers, secure a sensible weight 
to liis views in th$ ultimate result. This is the spi rit 
o&tlie Constitution, which wills that the individual 
Monarch should not be a mere cipher, but a substan- 
tive part of the political system ; and wills it as a 
check on tluf ottocr branches of the system. 

Of all the Sovereign’s attributes none is more im- 
portant than his independent and hereditary title; nor 
can a greater inroad \m made upon the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution than the bringing this 
into any doubt or auy jeopardy. Hence, in the event 
of his iufancy, illness,, or other incapacity, it is a 
serious defect in the system that no general law has 
Provided for supplying liis place ; because this leaves 
the question to be discussed and debated each time 
that tho Royal authority fails, and in the midst of all 
the passions sure to be engendered by the adherents 
of contending parties and the advocates of conflicting 
opinions. There can be no milliner of doubt that 
Mr. Fox’s opinions in 1788 were fiqj more in accordance 
Ahan those of Mr. Pitt with the spirit of a constitution 
which abhors all approach to election in the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Magistrate. Yet tlfat pvecedeflt, 
followed as it wjs by Mr. Perceval’s ministry in All, 
in both instance, from the more personal views of the 

E ies and their hostility to tfce Aeir apparent, has 
blished it as the rule of the Constitution that, in 
sveutof the Sovereign’s incapacity, th^two Houses* 
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of Parliatneij; shall always legislate to choosrf the 
Regent and define his powers, as well as to provide fyr 
the custody of the King's person. This is a complete 
anomaly in our form-of government, uud it perpetuates 
the risk of the worst mischiefs arising as often as the 
incapacity occurs, by providing that the whole of the 
•subject most exciting to all classes shall be discussed 
during the greatest heats \thich that excitement can 
kindle. Of„the same Parliament which in its wisdom 
has declared itself the best judge in its own cause, and 
has resolved tlipt the law of its privileges, the measure 
of its prerogative, shall be taken from occasional 
decisions made for the purpose of each case, it may be 
pronounced Worthy, and in exact consistency, to refuse 
settling by a general law the manner of supplying 
any defects in the Royal authority, of preserving the 
prerogative of tile Crown, and to leave the rule for 
special, and partial, and inflamed consideration as 
often as the incapacity occurs. As it has dealt with 
lUrliamentary privilege, so has it dealt w^th Royal 
prerogative, according to the factious views of the 
hour, and with no regard for the ^oil-being of the 
Constitution. 9 

The most important check upou the Royal authf rity 
is the necessity of yearly meeting Parluimen t a»id 
•, toitfey tlio ineans # of carrying on the 

government. The power of the sword is really oijy 
given for a year to the Sovereign. The ouly means 
which he possesses of keeping the army and the navy 
together, aud enforcing the strict discipline required, 
flow from an act passed yoarly, and for a year each 
time. There are mauy branches of the revenue which 
in like iuauiier,are only granted for a year — in fact, 
ull save that portion which is mortgaged to the public 
creditor. If, then, a King were to retain the troops 
on foot without a Mutiny Bill 4 aud to levy the revenue 
not voted by Parliament, not only would thV soldiery 
be released from obedience to their commanders, npt 
ouly would the people bo released from their allegiance, 
and justified iu resisting the Crown, but the courts of 
Taw would refuse to aid the ministers by either suffer- 
ing soldiers to be trilG by courts- martial or requiring 
the subjects to pa/ their taxes. No soldier needs fear 
punishment for hi^disobedience, no person needs pay 
any 0 / tha, taxes beyond those mortgaged to pay tli* 
interest of the national debt. Thus it becomes abso- 
lutely fanpo&ible tor tlie Crown to govern without 
ass&nbling a Parliament, or to govern without a 
general good unde ustav ding with tUe Parliament so 
assembled. Besides, ^whoever should remain iu/any 
office of trust under tlio Crown while illegal attempt)* 
* were making, rnuoli more, whocvtL* should join in 
maMug them, would 4 as at/m as Parliament 

J \\ 


impeached b$ one House and tided by the otter; and 
although the Crown might pardon him, it. could not 
prevent his trial and conviction. 

Over the Parliameist, thus essential to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the Sovereign no doubt has 
great influence. He qan at any moment dissolve it, 
provided the Mutiny Bill is passed aud the necessary 
supplies are granted ; aud thus, by. appearing to thn 
nation at large, ho can defeat any factious cabal which 
au oligarchy not faithfully representing the body of 
the people might contrive for enslaving the Prince. 
There is even some risk of this power being Abused, 
by the Royhl influence being first employed to excite 
a popular clamour against particular men or particular 
measures, and then advantage beiug takgn of such 
.delusions in an •immediate gdfieral election. The 
shortening of the duration of Parliaments affords the 
best security against thjs hazard \ because, if the Par- 
liament has only been assembled during a short period 
of time, the Sovereign is less likely to encounter 
another {Jbncral election. 

The Lordg, who form the upper and permanent 
branch df the legislature, jimy be rouridered as repre- 
senting not merely themselves, but also their powerful 
families and immediate connections, and in some sort 
as representing all the greiiter landowners in the coun- 
try. Wc have shown how great a tendency the habits 
and the interests, and oven the prejudices of thi^ im- 
|>ortant assembly have to make it a conservative body, 
ever ready to fling its weight* into tlio scale of tbo 
existing Constitution, and to prevent matters coming 
to extremities between the Crown and the people. 
Its veto upon all the measures that pass the CorcTmons, 
the weight derived from its judicial functions, its 
general superiority in the capacity and learning 
required for excelling in debate, Us more calm 
deliberation t on all questions, unbiassed by* mob 
clamour, its more statesmanlike views of both foreigu 
and domestic policy, give the Upper Housd an extra- 
ordinary iullucuce on all questions of national con- 
cernment. But to these sources 'of weight, the 
elements of the Natural Aristocracy, must be added i 
the influence, and iudecd the direct powet, bestowed 
by vast possessions, as well as illustrious rank; and 
against this can only be set th6 popular connection of 
the other House, and itS tenacious t adherence*to 
certain privileges with respeck to the Jj&rcba. I 
allude particularly to the exclusion of t&edatter from 
the originating of any measure of supply, and from 
all alterations upon any financial measure sent up 
from the Loiter House. Although tile £ords have 
fc nevfer abandoned their claitri to originate and totter 
money bills as well as the Commous^et ’in proqtictf 
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they never assert the right; and we gaay therefore 
take it, that by the. practice of our Constitution the 
Commons alone can begin any measure of supply, 
and that the Lords have no power to alter it as sent 
np to them, but must either accept it wholly or 
wholly reject it % 

H*seem8 quite clear that this exclusive right of the* 
Commons % wholly useless to them, while it greatly 
tends to impede public business, by loading the Com- 
mons with Bills which might t>e considered in the 
Lords while they have nothing else to do, and occasion- 
ing Bills to be thrown out in their hist stages, and 
then introduced in th% Commons and reconstructs, 
in order to meet objections taken in the Lords. That 
the Commqps gain nothing whatever by Phis preten- 
sion is clear; and nothing # can bo more absurd than, 
citing the case of the Upper House's judicial functions 
as a parallel one; for in that ^instance the Commons 
cannot interfere at all, the whole matter beginning 
and ending in the Lords; whereas the assent of the 
Jjords to a money-clause is just as nsccssaiySas to §ny 
other part of a Bill. The claim is grounded on mere 
violent and factious excitement; on mere toman tic 
and poetical declamation; on views consisting of 
exaggeration, of confounding things like as if they 
were identical; or on substituting one idea for 
another; or on a determination to act unreasonably 
aud\ccordiug to fancies and figures of speech, not 
solid arguments. It must be remarked, too, that the 
Commons, after treating this exclusive privilege as of 
paramount important^, as the safeguard of all its 
other privileges, have suffered it to be hrolceiyn upou 
once and again; as^when it withdrew from the 
absurd pretence that a prohibition being enforced by 
a pecuniary penalty could not be touched by the 
Lords, becausetit was % money-clause. 

Another point on which the Commons claim the 
exclusive right to begin measures relates to the 
election of its membei$. They hold 9 tlmt the House 
cannot part with this to any other body ; and further, 
they will not puffer any Bill touching it to begin in 
; the Lords. Yet nothing is more certain than that, as 
far back as 1770, they abandoned this exclusive right 
altogether, transferring the whole judicature touching 
elections from themselves to a Committee, authorized 
by%n Act of parliament, A which of course the assent 
of both £ing and Lo$ds was absolutely necessary. It 
is equc81y*dfertain that this and the subsequent Statu- 
tory amendments of the Election Law huve proved 
among the most useful^ as they were auiqpg the most 
neceBsaiy fnqftoveineutsrin the practice%>f the Consti- 
tution/ Nor does any oife now doubt that a further 
delegation of judicial power in dealing Vith con- 


tested electiofis, such a delegation as^^ould transfer ! 
ij wholly from tho Committees of the House to inde- 
pendent and impartial Judges, would be a still mote 
valuable improvement in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. 

No reasonable doubt can exist that tho modi perfect 
arrangement of the mutual rights of the two Houses* 
would be that of entire Equality ; and that neither 
ought to have tho exclusive right to originate or frame 
any law. In discussing certain measures there would 
naturally be a greater weight attache^ to oue House 
than tho other, a greater deference shown to its 
opinions, and a proportionable reluctance togrcjcct its 
propositions. Thus the Commons, as representing the 
numbers of the community, as well as a jK»rtion of its 
weal tli, would naturally be Tistened and deferred to 
upon all questions of public burdens* whether on the 
property or the labour of The people, and on all 
questions touching the elections of their members. 
The Lonjp would, in like manner, be more listeiRid 
and deferred to on matters affecting tho judicial 
system and the. privileges of Peerage. Nor can it bo 
reasonably doubted that this mutual deference would 
bo for more surely and far more readily accorded by 
both Houses, if neither persisted iu setting up claims 
so fanciful •and sjo preposterous as those which wo 
h^ve been considering — claims inconsistent in them- 
selves, and wholly repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of a Mixed Government. 

The Crown fotlie fountain of honour, and can alone 
confer any rank or precedence. Tho unlimited power 
belongs to it of creating Peers; ami of these no less 
than twenty-six, the prelates, enjoy, their Peerage 
only for life. The* power, indeed, exists of creating 
temporal Peers also for life ; but it lias never been 
exercised further than, by calling up the eldest sons 
of Peers, /nun operation which adds to the numbers of 
the House only during the lives of individuals. 
Twenty-eight Irish Peers sit by election for life, and 
sixteen Scotch during the parliament. The only 
restriction upon the power of creation refers to the 
Irish Peerage. No addition ct-> be made to it in a 
greater projiortion than that of.dno to every three 
peerages that become extinct. 

t This prerogative lias upon several occasion been 
exercised to influence the proceedings in Parliament. 
Lord Oxford earned a question of importance in the 
Lords by a sudden creation of twelve peers, inHho 
reign of Queen iVnne. Mr. Ptyfc greatly extended tho . 
influence of tho Arown in the £foue» of Commons, and 
limiuished the importance of that body, by trans- 
ferring many of# his adherents among the landed 
gentlemen to the Upper House.' In recent times the 
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Government, |of which I formed a part, backod f by a 
large majority 'Vf the fldtmnons and of the People out 
of doors, carried the Reform Bill through the Lor/.# 
by the power which his late Majesty had conferred 
upon ub of an unlimited creation of Veers at any stage 
of tho ensure. It was fortunate for the Constitution 
that the patriotism of the Peers, acting under the 
sage counsels of the Duke of Wellington, prevented us 
from having recourse to a measuvo so full of peril. I 
have alway/ regarded it as the greatest escape which 
I ever made in the whole course of my public life. 
But were I called upon to name any measure on 
which the whole of a powerful party were most unani- 
mously nay, which attracted the warmest sup- 
port of nearly the whole j>coplc, I should point at once 
to the measure of a largo creation of Peers in 1831 
and 1832. Notfiing could possibly be more thought- 
less than the view which they took of this important 
question. They never reflected for a moment upon 
Ho chance of tlieir soon after differing with Lord 
Grey and myself, a thing which, howevef, speedily 
happened — never considered what must be the inevit- 
able consequence of a difference betuton ourselves and 
the Commons — never took the trouble to ask what 
must happen if the Peers, thus been**** our partisans, 
should be found at variant witl» Tooth King, Commons, 
— People — 'never stopped to foresee that, in order to 
defeat our oligarchy, a new and still larger creatftm 
must bo required— and never opened tlieir eyes to the 
inevitable ruin of the Coustitutkm by tho necessity 
thus imposed of adding eighty or a* hundred to the 
Lords each time that the ministry was changed. I 
have seldom met with one person, of all the loud 
clamourcrs for*a largo crcatio/f of Peers, who did not 
admit that he was wrong when these things were 
calmly and plainly stated to him — these consequences 
set before his eyes. But 1 ‘have often since asked 
myself tho question, Whether or not, if n<f recession 
had taken place, aud tho Peers had persisted in reaHy 
opposing the most important provisions of tho Bill, 
we should have had rccourae to the perilous creation 1 
More than thirty years have now rolled over my head 
since the crisis ofJt&2: I speak very calmly on this, 
as on every political question whatever ; and I cannot, 
with any confidence, answer it in the affirmative. 
Wheb I went to Windsor with Lord Grey 1 had a liA 
of eighty creations, framed upon the principle of 
mqking the least possible permanent odditiou to our 
House and to wthc Aristocracy, by calling up Peers 1 
eldest sons; by clfo^iig men without any families; 
by taking Scotch and Irish Peers. I had a strorig 
feeling of the necessity of the case in the veiy pteitli# 
circumstances we were placed in. *But such was niy 


deep sense of the dreadful consequences of c the act, 
th£t I much' question whether I should not have 
prefentd running the risk of confusion that attended 
the loss of tho Bill as it then stood; and I have a 
strong impression on* my mind that my illustrious 
friend would have more than met me half-way in 
, the determination to f face that risk (and, $f course, 
to face the clamours of the people, which woulcftavo 
cost us little) rather than expose the Constitution to 
so imminent a hazard of subversion. Had we taken 
this course, I feel quite assured of the patriotism that 
would have helped us, from the most distinguished of 
oqr political antagonists; and I have a firm belief that 
a large measure of reform would have been obtained 
by compromise — a measure which, however hateful at 
tho momcub to thoughtless, reckless men, become 
* really more eager about the moefe of obtaining it than 
about the object itself, would afterwards have proved 
satisfactory to all. — My opinion of Lord Grey’s 
extreme repugnance to the course upon which we 
felt wo were forced, has been more than confirmed 
by*his lefters since he read the above passage.* < 

We hgve fcow considered tliu House of Lords in its 
constitution and functions, conqwscd of Spiritual and 
of Tompcral Peers. The Prelates sit, and have 
v * 

•The Duke always believed that our creation of Peers was 
a threat, or, as lie called it, a “demonstration,” and could 
not be persuaded that wo should, if pressod, have recoi/sc to 
it. Accordingly, when ho saw my statement many years 
after, of the reluctance with which we contemplated that 
necessity, and that Lord Grey, \ipon my assertion to this 
effect being # read to him, had declared that £ stated it, 
as far as Jie was concerned, much below the truth, the Duke 
was greatly delighted, and said at*Walmor Castle (ftliero I 
always passed the last day with him, before crossing td 
Calais), “Then you now confess you were playing 9 a game 
of brag with me?” — My answer, however, was, that he en- 
tirely mistook the thing, for that the creatiofi was inevitable, 
had it become necessary ; and certainly, when he, With his 
wonted sagacity and honesty, counselled the Secession, he 
showed that he had not so great a confidence in his estimate 
of our intentions as to run the risk. Ho was also greatly 
mistaken in supposing that our announcement in the Queen's 
ease in 1820 was a mere threat. George 1 % was in the same 
mistake ; for though he well knew that we had proofs in our ! 
hands for recrimination, he never imagined what our re- 
crimination involved— viz., his loss of the Crown by proof of 
his marriage with a Roman Catholic. fci fact? I was clear 
that we should liave the Bill thrown out in the Comufoi^ if 
it ever went down from the Lords ; but our •iixed^resolation 
was tlj„at it should not pass ; and w§ determ jped to prove, -if 
necessary, the marriage with Mro. Fitzherbert,*(rf which we 
were prepared with ample evidence, both of her kinsman at 
whoso hous%it was celebrated, and if he should refuse 
, deposing (by yferriug to the penalties of preoliiiuri), the? 
wo had the King's own letteiy, and his will writtfn^Ssi his 
own hand^acknowlodginj|her as his wife. 
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alwaysjiad seats, in tliat House as Barons, each fold- 
ing his see by the tenure of free-barony. But*tlie 
Clergy, as a separate body in the State, Aiad an 
assembly of their own, called the Convocation, sum- 
moned by the Archbishop’s wflt under the directions 
of the Crown. There was one for the province of 
York, wjtich never was of any importance, and onq 
for that of Canterbury. The Convocation consisted 
of the Bumps, who formed the Upper House; and 
the Deans and Archdeacons, proxies for the Chapters, 
and twb for each diocese, elected by the Parochial 
Cleigjy those formed the Lower House. The Con- 
vocation was hardly ever consultod except in granting 
a supply, 4nd enacting Ecclesiastical Canons. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it was consulted 
on questions touching the religion of the State. Thus, 
in 1533, it approved the^ Kang's supremacy then eu«* 
acted by law; and in 1562 it confirmed the Articles 
of Religion. However, bjStlie Statutes made in 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth's reign, and above all by 
the Act of Uniformity, in Charles II.'s time, tlio 
ipower of making canons without The King's k%ve 
was first taken from the Convocation ; tfo Tlprty-ninc 
Articles, and the articles raspectingjresidencc, became 
fixed and incapable of alteration except byjgthe Legis- 
lature; and the doctrine gradually becany established 
in. the Courts of Law that no canons whatever, unless 
confirmed by Parliament, could bind the Laity. Even 
the subsidies which the Convocation granted were 
confirmed by Parliament, and thus were assumed to 
be ineffectual of themselves. At Jengtli in 1664, the 
taxation of the Clergy in Convocation ecascd alto- 
gether, since which tiyae all classes of the people have 
been taxed in common by the Parliament. At the 
time of tlio Revolution, 1688, the Jacobites, for fac- 
tious purposes, with the restless Attcrbury at their 
head, before lfis flight? and attainder, endeavoured to 
claim* for the Convocation a right to Vneddle with 
Church questions ; and some countemflice was even 
given to those agitators by the Commons referring 
the form orthe .Liturgy for their consideration. The 
answer to all their arguments was the King's absolute 
power of adjourning and proroguing them, which he 
was free to exercise gt all times, because he no longer 
had occasion for their votes to obtain supplies. In 
the early part of Queon June’s reign the body was 
suberedjbo sit more than it had done for many yearn 
It became nptorioutfr for violence of faction ; jt was 
soon, 'ho^fJver, defeated by a prorogation; and since 
1717 it has never sat for tho transaction of any busi- 
ness whatever. Summoned as a matter of form at the 
bfgimfo g of each new Parliament, it ft immediately 
jpmigaeiflB soou as it came* up an address to the 


Throne. Thj cxistonco, therefore, of tip) Convocation 
is now nominal merely. • # 

9 The Crown has the absoluto* power of appointing 
all the J edges, with tho three exceptions of the Judges 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, who are named by tho 
Archbishops and Bishops ; of the Vice-Chancellors of 
the Universities, who exercise a local jurisdiction over 
the students and tradesmen in the University towns; 
and of tho Borough Magistrates, who exercise lc/cal 
jurisdiction by*their Charters of Incorporation. It is 
greatly to be desired that such anomalies, especially 
the appointment of tho Dean of the Afches and J udge 
of tho Consistorial Court of London by tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop of London ^rosfectively, 
should cease; and T must, in justice to these Right 
Reverend Prelates, observe that they were willing, in 
1833, to give up this patronage if parliament could 
have been induced to makq. a proper provision for 
those high legal offices. It inyst likewise be added 
that the patronage has never been abused, the m^st 
eminent practitioners in the Courts Christian being 
invariably chosen, as they* ought, to fill such impor- 
tant places. * 

Though named by the Crown, care is taken to make 
the •Common law Judges independent. Soon after j 
tho Revolution their places were made to continuo 
during life or go®d behaviour; they arc ir removal' ■) 
except by a joint address of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and as* this only enables the Crown without 
compelling, each %ct of removal is like a statute, 
requiring the concurrence of the whole three branches 
of the Legislature. The power has never been exer- 
cised ; and at the accession of George III. the judicial 
independence was rendered complete by providing 
that the office should not be vacated on a demise of 
the Crown. The highest of all the Judges, though , 
only clothed with a • civil jurisdiction, the Lord 
OhanccljSr* holds his place during pleasure. But the 
analogy of the Common Law Bench lias been followed 
in tho case of all the other Equity Judges — both the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellors, and tho 
Masters in Chancery,* holding their offices during life 
and good behaviour. The judieinj Committee of tho 
Privy Council is also placed in a somewhat anomalous 
position, although quite consistent with the funda- 
mental principle which views the Sovereign fcs the 
authority appealed to in all Admiralty, all Consis- 
torial, and all Colonial eaack Tho member*? of ^liat 
High Court, therefore, though irremeable from their 
judicial stations out of the C&gifiil, may bo removed 
from the Privy Council, and thus cease to form part 
<lf the Judicial Committee. It is, however, to be , 
observed! that nofemolument nor any rank is attached* 
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to the place; furUijr, that no Privy Councilor ofeeprobatioQ from all parties, and has onty served 
is ever removed without grave reason for his removal, to destroy the credit of the reckless slanderer who 
Nevertheless, it would be more satisfactory if some cmittod it. 

means could be devised of making these important The possession of suph a system is invaluable to any 
judicial functionaries wholly independent of the nation; but in a free constitution, which requires 

Crown fa name, as they undoubtedly are in fact largo power to bo lodged in tlio irresponsible hands 

• An additional security is taken for the pure ‘of the people, it is absolutely essential to the existence 

anointment of Judges by* the very proper practice, of order in union with liberty. Tho Judflfoal power, 

now becomorcstabl islicd, of the Chancellor, who is in pure and unsullied, calmly exercised amidst the uproar 

fact the Minister of Justice, appointing the Puisne of contending parties by men removed above all con- 

J mlgcs and thq Chief Baron, without any commuui- tamiuatiou of faction, all participation in either its 

cation with his colleagues: he first of all takes tlio fury or its delusions, held alike independent' of the 

King's pleasure upon the nomination. This excludes, Crown, the* Parliament, and the multitude, and only 

generally speaking, all political interference; and it to be shaken by the misconduct of those who wield it 

is greatly to be desired that the same high officer, — forms a mighty zone which girds our social pyramid 

and* not tho Secretary # of State, should fill up the .round about, connecting tjie loftier and narrower with 
successive vacancies in the Scottish Bench. The im- the humbler and broader [regions of tho structure, 

povfcant office of Justice* of the Peaco is conferred by binding the whole together, and repressing alike the 

the Clmuco)lor, generally on the recommendation of encroachments and the petulance of any of its parts, 

tlie Lord Lieutenant, or rather the Cuslos Qotulorum When Montesquieu invented his epigram, so often 

in each county. But oncp put in the Commission cited sin<&, that the fate of tlio British Constitution 

of the Peace, it is the ordinary practice not to would be sailed whenever the Legislature became 

remove any Justice without a conviction in a Court more corrupt than tlio Constituents, lie overlooked a 

of Criminal Judicature. • topic more fruitful of sound and valuable truth, if not 

The purity of the Bench is stiH further guarded by easily lending itself^ to glittering figure; ho might 

_ the st^uUiry provisions disabling .tlio Judges from better have pronounced the Constitution eternal while 

sitting iu the House of Commons. Tho Master tf>f tho Judicial portion of it remained entire. There 

tho Kolls and the Consistorial Judges are still excep- have been very great improvements in # our Judicial 

t ions to this rule. The Vice-Chancellors and the new system, of which I reckon that my institution of 

Judges in Bankruptcy, the Judge #f tho Court of Local Courts (trying about 1 000 cases yearly), and 

Admiralty and the Masters in Chancery, have all in my act for ^examining in all cqprts the parties to tho 

later years been forbidden to sit in the Lower House. suit, ar^the most valuable. But still, the great con- 

The chiefs are. sometimes members of the House of stitutional principle of the absoluto independence of 

Lords; and this is iu a certaiu degree necessary for Judges holds the first place, and is the very greatest 

the perfect exercise oMts judicial functions. But i of our blessings. 

the feeling is so strong and sot general against Judges \ • • 

mingling in the strife of political party,# that we ! Such then w the British Constitution — the slow 
rarely have any example of these groat legal dignitaries growth of ages, which, if not its great virtue, is 
taking part in the struggles of faction. certainly the cause of its excellence. Laws are 

If the other parts of the political fabric which we made; constitutions grow”, at least if they are of any 

have been surveying are well entitled to great an. nira- value; they have roots; they bear, they ripen, they 

tiou, surely there is fib portion ’of it more worthy of endure. Those that are faslii6ned, resemble painted 

an alfcctionate veneration than the Judicial system. sticks plauted iu the ground, as I have seen in other 

It i» by very far tli£ most pure of any that ever existed countries what were called “ Trie* of Liberty they 

among men ; its purity in modern times is not onlj strike no loot, bear no fruit, %wifl£y decay, and ere 

beyond impeaching it, but beyond all question. In long perish. 44 Nature,” iffdeed,. as Bojjngbroke sftys 

tho utmost violence of faction, in the wildest storms (beautifully translating a beautiful passage* of Lord 

of popular discontent, when the Crown, the Church, Bacon), “throws out altogether aud*ai«once the 
the Peers, the Ominous, were assailed with the whole system of every tree, and the rudiments of all 

most unmeasured violence, for the Mast century, and its parts, but she leaves the growth to time.” Cher* 

upwards no “whisper has beeu heard against the spoil *iahcd by the Creeze, strengthened by th8 sdb, expand* 

• less purity x>f the ermine ; or, if liefird for an instant, ed by the shower (m^lcent aura, Jimnat sol, tducat 
it has been forthwith ^roWped in the indignant veldt imber), ftucli is tho course of nature. But mat? 
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must York by another and a tentative process. 
Having to deal with human beings, to possesses 9 no 
gift .of foresight; he must consult the past aid take 
experience for his guide, adding what has been found 
wanting, changing what has prSved hurtful, removing 
what has been felt cumbrous. By this safe and 
gradual operation, our system has been formed in, 
the bourse of ages; its progress occasionally slow, 
sometimeraven for a season suspended ; rarely sus- 
taining any violent check; and so little broken by 
forcible concussion, that all the permanent improve- 
ments Jiave been effected peacefully, and only short- 
lived changes have been the work of fortjp. Thus § it 
has happened that, Virile in other countries party 
contests have ended in revolutions, in this Wintry, 
for about «two centuries, we have had frequent 
changes of ministry, Uut^io revolution, no change of* 
dynasty. \ 

The distinguishing characteristic of our Constitu- 
tion is not confined to the manner and process of its 
formation. The felicity has indeed been inestimable 
*>f our having obtained its blessings without pacing 
the price in public calamities and crimes. «But the 
acquisitions we have made* are greatly increased in 
value by the manner of making them. Tho structure 
is much better than if it had4>een foiled in any 
other way. Even in providing a habitation, as well 
as framing a constitution, comfort and convenience 
may be bettw secured by altering aud improving a 
house already built and inhabited, than by raising 
one on an entirely new plan. The prudent thus find 
the risk little, the bc&etit great; while others erect 
fine nymsions which tjjey don't care to use, mid give 
rise to the proverb that fools build houses for wise 
men tef live in. So wc feci the utmost confidence in 
all the principal parts of our system, because they 
are the result* of actiikl experience, and of mutual 
concessions where a conflict of opposing parties lias 
arisen. Indeed, as Mr. Burke somcwKeve observes, 
our whole history is the history of compromises and 
mutual concessions. 

Thus there has been framed, and thus we possess the 
British Constitution — a combination of different inter- 
ests and powers, at oupe providing against the encroach- 
ments of any one, an^ against error in the action of 
thg whole; uniting in itse^ the characteristic qualities 
of all ot^er governments, regal, patrician, republican; 
and endowed with their respective virtues; borrow- 
ing vigoullfrom monarchy, stability from aristocracy, 
popular freedom from democracy. The people possess 
by their i^piysentativos a voice in th^jfcanagement 
of their own affairs, a rQ^l control over the conduct 
^f tiieir rulers, and a sensibhfweight in tb^ selection 


of the public^servants. Til© owners ofy property, the ] 
possessors of rank, and the rcptesenta+l jes of all kinds 
<€ personal eminence, have a power and authority 
sufficient to cheek the excesses of popular violence. 
The Sovereign can influence the conduct of affairs as 
far os is compatible with the deliberate will of the 
other branches of the government. Abo vo 1 all, the 
unspeakable blessing of a pure and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice is secured by the absolute indeptm- 
dence of tbo judges, and their exclusion from all 
share in party, or even in any political proceedings. 
The structure of the Constitution has been likened 
to a pyramid, of which tlio broad base supporting the 
whole is formed of the people ; the middle, jfortion is 
the aristocracy of rank, property, talents, and acquire- 
ments; and on the narrow summit rests the Crown. 
The judicial power, pure and nnsulljed, calmly exer- 
cised by men independent irf all the other orders, 
and removed from all faction, partaking neither of its 
fury nor its delusions, forms a mighty zone, wh^h 
girds the pyramid round about, connecting the loftier 
and narrower with the humbler and broader layers, 
binding the whole compactly together, and repressing 
the encroachments and smoothing the ruggedness of 
anylof its parts. But the essential part of the aristo- 
cratical elgneut must never bo forgotten or over- 
looked. Nothing* elso can protect liberty from — . 
arbitrary sovereign, or from tho more insupportable 
tyranny of tl?o multitude, — more insupportable, be- 
cause pervading tluiwholo community, while the single 
despot affects bnly certain classes. So deeply im- 
pressed with this truth aro some sound friends of 
liberty, advocates of jiopular government, that they 
deem a landed aristoeflfey the indispensable condition 
of free constitutions. But whether one aristocracy 
alone can prevent tho usurpation, both of an indi- 
vidual anjl of tho multitude, our mixed monarchy is 
safe ou either supposition. To admit that this great 
political structure lias imperfections, or that into its 
administration abuses have found their way, is only 
to confess that it is the work of man, and by meu 
administered; nor can any ^rational admiration 
which it calls forth be for a* moment allowed 
to preclude further improvements, or bo urged 
as a reason against considering fully any proposal 
Sonceivcd in a wise and reflecting spirit, and* tend- 
ing to amendment, not to sufcvcrsiqp. But wc 
are to regard in the first place the ine^tirnjjlJle 
advantages which it at present scciws to us, even if 
no further improvement be effected, and if none of 
the existing administrative abuses be removed. 
*!>hus, let it be granted that tlie representation is , 
defective, and that classes are excluded? whoso ad- * 
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mission is rcqvi^ed botl^by considerations of j notice 
and by the public interests. Still see what a pro^ 
digious benefit the existing state of tilings confers 
upon the people in their rights and *thcir interests of 
eveiy description! The business of tho State is 
conducted in public; in public every matter is 
discussed by the two Houses; and there is hardly 
any restraint by law — certainly none whatever in 
pmctico — uppn the complete discussion’ both at popu- 
lar meetings and through the press. Then, beside 
the security of Jife, liberty, property, and reputation, 
under the law, every one can make his grievance known 
to Parliament and to the public — a protection which 
almost always prevents any just cause of complaint. 


Contrast the yecurity from injury thus enjd^ed by 
our fel^iw-citizens with the exposure to oppression 
and injury of various kinds of which the inhabitants 
of other countries complain — countries where there 
is no Parliament, no public meetings, no press, or, 
what is worse than none, a fettered, partial, corrupt 
Ju'oss— and you will readily believe that tl& pseple 
of those countries would bo glad to excldBbge tbeir 
duo climate, fertile territory, and slight taxation, if 
they might, with our darker sky, reluctant soil, and 
heavy burthens, have a Parliament and a publio 
which should make tho sacrifice of their liv& and 
fortunes to tfne caprice of a rule&and the malversation 
and oppression of his servants an impossibility. 
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ROMAN PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

. • • # 

The Civil and Military History of Great Britain, from the Invasion of the Homans, B.C. 55, to the Bason Period, /.D. 449. 


• BJCTION I. # 

I P tho early portions oHOrcek and Human History 
arc involved in okscurifV not less so aro tho early 
annals of tho Britons. Thcro can bo no question that 
tho beautiful island now called Britain had been llio 
scene of many wars, revolutions, and other important 
events long beforo it began to figuvo in tht historic 
pSgo ; but theso events aro either buried in oblivion, 
or tho account** given of them by the early chroniclers 
arc so imperfect, improbable, and fabulous, that to 
perpetuate them would bo labour In vaig. Anti- i 
quartans have sought diligently to sift tho lino gold 
of historic fact* from tho dross of fable, btft all tlieir 
efforts have proved fruitless. Tho result of tlieir 
labours has only been to make “ confusion worso con- 
founded.” Passing by, therefore, k all traditionary 
talcs, and all tho comments of antiquarians thereon, 
concerning tho remote inhabitants of Groat Britain, 
wo shall open our pages with tho genuine story of our 
ancestry— a story that? will bo found in itself suffi- 
ciently ^ romantic for tlio gratification of tlm most 
inquisitive reader. * 

Tho Ijistory of Britain commencos with Gnosur. 
That renowned warrior of tho Roman Republic having 
made' great progress in tlio conquest of Gaul, cast tlio 
absorbing oyo of ambition on onr u sea-girt isle.” llo 
is said*to have been prompted to form thin design by 
tho beauty aud magnificenco of its peavls, and its 
valuable productions of lead and tin, and to lravo 
boon provoked thcroto fly tho aid which somo of tlio 
British tribes had given to tlieir kindred race — his 
enemies in GajdF It is certain that somo of thoso 
•tribes had fought most valiantly under tho banners 
of thc^frjndred ; but tho ruling motive of Caesar in 
his inw ' \of Britaiu«vas doubtless a lovo of conquest 
and glc^\ y° r all ^ho warriors tli.it Romo ever 
^roduceoV jilus CSeesar wa^ porliaps tho most ainbi- 
tionJf, lllr wqp a conqueror who had no sooner 
subduod dho nation t^an ho turned his thoughts to 
tho subjago^ofi of another. Moreover, he hopdtl by 
his numerous and splendid achievements so to dazzle 
the eyes of his countrymen that he might bo able to lay 
the proud Republic low ; to convert it intcPan empiro, 
of vraion he%uftsolf should be the first emperor. 

• < The ^dhquest of Britein^therefore, was to be one of 
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tho stepping-stones by whigh C.'esar designed to 
mount tlio imperial tlirono. At that timo it was an 
unknown region to tho Romans, and almost, to all tlio 
rest of mankind. Even in litter ages tho Romans, 
according to ono of their pi tits, considered “ tho 
Britons almost separated from tho whole world*” 
But tho bifrricr of the ocean, by which our famous 
island is surrounded, was no obstacle to (Cesar’s ] 
ambition. Ambition knows no bounds, and is un- 
deterred by difficulties. If Hannibal crossed Iho 
Alps, which wero then deemed to bo 

41 Tim barriers or a world 
Saying, Tims fur, no ftirtlKT,” 

Cmsar could lead his legions across Iho Channel iV 
Britain. But before lie voutiired on this enterprise, 
which was evidently considered to be of no ordinary 
character, ho sought to obtain some knowlcdgo of tho 
coasts and state V tno country lie designed invading. 
ITo gathered around him a number of mcvcliants who 
had traded with Britain, and questioned them con- 
cerning tho number, power, aud customs of tho 
Britons, their art of w^r, aud their •harlxnirs best 
fitted to receive his fleet. These merchants, however, 
do not apjieur to havo boon very enmm unicat ivo, for 
G. VoluHenuM was despatched with a galley to obtain tlio 
information ho required by coasting round the isluud. 

Meanwlmd Cumr marched with his legions into 
the territories of tho Aluriiii- — the coast about Calais 
and Boulogne — where ho collected a largo Heel, that 
ho might bo ready to embark his legions. At this 
timo tlio Britons had received notico of tho impending 
storm from tho merchants of Gaul. Ambassadors 
wero sent by them to muko tlieir submission to the 
Roman power, anil to otter liostagcartbr tlieir fidelity. 
That stop was taken in tho hopo of u verting tho 
danger by which they wero threatened; but that 
lid^o proved vain. (Ansar received tho amtjusi&dorH 
with smooth words and lair spoccl^b, and sent them 
back to Britain with many professions of^friemdshij^; 
but on tho return of Volusenus his troops embarked 
for tho enterprise. In order to deceito tho Britons, 
when tho ambassadors returned lfe sont with them 
ono Comius, a Gaul whom ho had itado king of tho 
Atrcbations — an ancient Bolgie nation who inhabited 
Arlois — whom ho instructed to visit as many of tho 
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British states as ho ooulfl, and to persuade them to 
enter into anSillinnco mth the Roman*. Comius was 
also to annoimco to tno British tribes that Cwcsar 
intended shortly to visit them in person, not os f an 
invader, hut as a friend who sought their friendship. 
But the character of ( Veaar appoar* to have been well 
known in Britain, and tho Britons woro not to ho 
dccciv^l. No sooner had they discovered that their 
ambassadors had failed to divert him from his expe- 
dition to their fair island than they resolved to arm 
for their defence. IBs emfly ( 'oiniiis, with liis attend- 
ants, were ipade prisoners, and a auriferous anny was 
assembled on tho sea-coast to meet tho Roman legions. 

It was at the latter end of August, b.o. 55, that 
Cii»aar embarked his legions fur tho invasion of Britain. 
Uo appears to liavo sailed froiu Tortus Itius, or 
AVitstaml, between Calais and Boulogne. A fair wind 
soon broifgljt him within sight of tho whito cliffs of 
Hover, lie had with him about twelvo thousand 
men, nil trained and well-disciplined : warriors sucli 
as only Romo at that period could produce. They 
were of tlic race who had oou tended w r ith the most 
warlike mil ions of antiquity, and had brought them 
under Rome’s domifliou, and who for their high 
(^•h i e veil lent s in tho dread art of war had gained a 
renown for invincibility. They were of tno race that, 
had destroyed Corinth, and tho great rival republic, 
Carthago, and they had themselves reduced Gaul to 
submission. How, then, could tho undisciplined and 
naked Britons hope to withstand tbrau ? Vet there 
they won) looking from the lofty cliffs of Hover at 
the < mighty fleet which was covered with these famous 
hpghjUS -W'lUihn undaunted inien, lyul rcdfly to engage 
"’them should they set foot on their native soil. m 

Even tho great Caesar da rod not risl^ an engagement 
with tho hold Britons at. such a point. Turning his 
prows northward, therefore, hot sailed about eight 
miles farther, and cast anchor opposite a plain and 
open shore, better fitted for tho landing of his legions. I 
Tlio spot was somewhe re between Walmcr and Hand- 
wicli, and is generally supposed to bo at or near Heal. 
But tho Britons aver© tncr#*befuro him. They had 
watched his movements, and wero ready to veccivo 
him. Tho beach was crowded with horses and 
chariots and infantry, 'a fierce throng, who howled 
their contempt of tho invaders, and icffrmcd each 
other’s courage with nativo songs of battle. For a 
time tW’H legions were appalled at tho sight* of 
their skiu-clothcd and painted enemies. At length, 
however, tho standard bearer of tho tenth legion, 
having first invoked tho god* of Romo, leaped from 
his galley into tho^jsea, and advancing through tho 
waves with the nagle, exclaimed, “ Follow me, my 
fellow soldiers, umess you will betray the Roman 
©agio into tho hfyids of tho enemy; for my part I 
will disdiarge my duly to Osar and the oomme#- 
wealth.” This lx>ld action, and animated speech, had 
thoir effect. Frobi every galley they plunged into 
the sea* and after a tierce and bloody struggle in tho 
wafccs with tho Britons, who advanced to meet them, 
they effected a 1 laqdiqg. The well-disciplined forces 
of Romo triumphed. * 

Tho Britons retired discouraged and dismayed. 
They sued for peace. Having released Cumins, they 
»£ent him jjith their ambassador^ offering hostages 


and entire submission to their conqueror. Crosar 
reproached tjiem . for tho violation of their former 
ongogfnente, but consented to grant them poace on 
condition that they would send him a certain number 
of hostages. Some of theso hostages woro sent, but 
the rest wero only jtomisod. They wero to be de- 
livered up as soon os they could bo brought from the 
interior of tho country. In tho mean time an event 
> occurred which encouraged tho Britons ®to j-enow 
thoir hostilities. They nad been defend,, but not 
conquered. Their courage was as indomitable and e 
their contempt of tho Romans as bitter as ever. 
When Cresar sailed from Gaul with his legions of c 
infantry he hail left his cavalry bcliind, giving orders 
that they should follow him. His transports, with 
tho cavalry on board, sailed on tho day ho had mado 
peace with tho Britons. A gentle gale wafted them 
from tl*o Gallic shores, but as they approached the 
British cofats, and wero within sight of tho Roman 
camp, a 'storm arose, which drove them back to various „ 
ports on the continent. •Tkflfsame storm also placed 
tho great Coesar in tho jM Sst imminent danger on the 
British island, llo hajrarawn up his galleys on tho 
strand, whilo his transports lay at anchor in tho road, 
hut its being full moon and spring tides, tho violence 
of tho. storm filled his galleys with water, dashed 
imflhy ofnis transports to pieces, and rendered tile 
rest unfit for sailing. . 

Coesaifliau no means left of returning TcH&aul as ho 
intended, and ho^tvns lefff in the midst of fierce tribes 
whoso cifhaity ho had so wantonly provoked. Tho 
Romans w*po dismayed at their position. On tho 
other hand tlio Britons looked upon tho wreck of his 
galleys and transports with secret satisfaction. They 
considered it to bo their hour of vengeance. Tho 
army which had met tho Romans on "their landing 
had separated, but tho skin-clad warriors were still at 
hand, and ready to re-asscmolo at the call of their 
chiefs. Sojno of those chiefs «.vere in Comr’s camp, 
and encouraged by the disaster which luid Iks fallen his 
fleet, anTl observing tho small number of thoMJoman 
forces, and their want of corn and cavalry, they con- 
ceived that they might be able to destroy thoSo forces, 
either by force or famino, and thus rid themselves of 
all fear of future invasion. JUnder various -pretexts, 
therefore, they left tho Roman camp, and again col- 
lected their* followers to contest tho palm of viotory 
witfy tho invincible legions of Rome. 

As tlio promised hostages had not arrived, and the 
British chiefs had thus left his camp, Caesar suspected 
treachery. In order, therefore, to provide against a 
surprise, ho employed one part of his^rmy in repair- • 
ing his fleet, and tho other in procuring corn for the 
camp. Tho harvest had been gajncrcd except one field. 
Iu that field tho seventh legion were onj day cutting 
tho corn, when on a sudden a^host ©f British cavalry 
and chariots rushed upon them from tho adjatont 
woods. Some of them wore slain, and\ho rest would 
have |harcd their fate had not (Ansar, warned of their, 
danger, hastened with two cohorts to tSfeir rescue. 
Tho Romans again prevailed ; tho Britons retreated, 
and Ciesar Jed his legions back to the camp. There . 
was now another pause. Tho Romans frereouAiecI in 
repairing thoir slpps : the Qritons in cdleqting forces. . ' n 
Messengers wero sent i^to all parts exhorting teem U 
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ossombloto destroy thoir invaders, and enrich them- fur tho most part sowed no corn, but Itorod on milk 
selves with the spoils of thoir camp. The .call was and flush, and Imd skins forjtlicir chAning." The 
obevcd. A great army of horse and foot appr^hed only wars in which such men hod bmi engaged in 
to the attack; but Caesar drew out his legions to meet wens with adjacent tribes, and tlierefoie they were 
enemies, and onco more disciplined valour tri- ill fitted to contend with soldiers clad for the most 
iimphed over the ill-trained and badly armed Britons, part in armour, and trained from their youth up to 
Diskeartcnod by this defeat, ambassadors were again tho business of war. For tho Roman soldier was not 
sent to Ccesax to sue for peace, and tho terms on which allowed to follow any other profession or business, 
ho granted* it, coupled .with hie# readiness to nuiko abut was compelled to follow that of arms until ho had 
peace, Aisesja suspicion that lie was hoartily tired of become too old for servico. But it was as a body 
this bootleegTcampaign. Ilis conditions wore simply that the Roman soldiers \?cro to bo fenred. Then- 
that tho Britons should give him double tho number discipline was fbvere; and tho constitution of a 
i of hostages as pledges of their good faith, and tlieso Roman army was perfect. In a fragment of Arrian 
were to be sent after him into Gaul. As winter was a description of that constitution is given, which may 
now approaching, and his fleet was refitted with the servo not only for this, but for any fraud of iliu 
final loss of only twelve ships, lio sot sail § for Gaul, empire. 

His expedition was extolled by his partisans at Romo Ho says:— “When drawn up in order nfriiattlo, 
as one of the most glorious and wonderful exploits tho legions wero placed in one lino eight *loep. . . 
ever performed by the Roman arms. • Tho first four ranks wero aimed with tlio pilum y and 

In reality, however, it was attended but with little tho others with javelins. Tho*men in tho front rank 
honour, and with no f5taiancnt advantage. Tho were to present their pilo at tho level />f the enemy's 
Britons wore not conquoreubJor they woro not ren- horses’ breasts ; and those in tho second, third, and 
dered tributary ; that inevitable consequcnco of a fourth ranks wero to stand ready to throw theirs. A 


peace, raisesjm suspicion that ho was hoartily tired of 
this bootlesrcampaign. His conditions wore simply 
uiat tho Britons should give him doublo tho number 
i of hostages as pledges of their good faith, and tlieso 
were to be sent after him into Gaul. As winter was 
now approaching, and his fleet was refitted with tho 
final loss of only twelve ships, ho sot sail|for Gaul. 
His expedition was extolled by his partisans at Romo 
as one of tho most glorious and wonderful exploits 
ever performed by the Roman arms. * 

In reality, however, it was attended but with little 
honour, and with no ptonment advantage. Tho 
Britons wore not conquoreubJor they woro not ren- 
dered tributary: that inevitable consequcnco of a 


Roman conquest. His own story of tho cause of ninth rank was to consist of a rollers, and behind all 
leaving Britain thus precipitately is simply that 41 the wero tho catapultm for projecting darts and umiwtf 
equinox was approaching, and liis ships were leaky,'’ and bulistm fur throwing stones, over tho heads of 


equinox was approaching, and Jus ships wero leaky,'' 
but it is evident that he has suppressed some mater ml 
circumstances. It is oven doubtful that his victories 


wero so decided* as ho represents them tolurfb been, being obliged to quit their stations on tlic wings, ( hi 
for it is certain that considerable numbers of liis sol- tho eijeiny making a charge, tlio second and third 
diers were cut off in his contests. So -incomplete was ranks were to close up to the first, and all these were 
liis triumph in Britain, indeed, that, only J^vo of the to present their piln: tlio men in the fourth rank 
. British states sent hostages to him in Gaul: tlio others wero to throw tlieiu weapons directly forward, and 
fearlessly committed a breach of treaty which gave those in tho rear wero to discharge theirs over' 
• him a plea for renewing liis invasion in the year b.c. 54. tlio heads of tho^otlicrs.” But it docs nut appear that 
Tho winter itas spent in preparing for this second tho confederated Britons wero attacked by this furmi- 
oxpedition to Britain. A moro formidable army was dublo phalanx. Anhui says that the march of a 
raised, and ships of a peAiliar construction woro built Roman army Was always preceded by the Roman 
for the conveyanco of hit troops, especially hjs cavaby. light cavalry in two ranks, and it would seem that 
They wore lower, broader, and lighter than usual, tho Britons were defeated by this cavalry before tho 
so that they might draw loss water and approach legions were drawn up in tlieir usual order of battle, 
nearer tho shore. It was in tho spring of the year Having crossed tho iivoif*no doubt CieAir placed his 
that lie embarked ; sailing from Tortus ltius as before, soldiers in tlio order Arrian describe*, but there was 
This time his or my consisted of five legions of in- then no enemy on open ground to contend with. Tho 
fuutry, and two thousand cavalry. Ho again landed Britons on being repulsed had retired to some adjacent 
on the fiat shores of Kent, and this time lie was not woods. 4 . 

opposed. Tho Britons had prepared for r8si stance — It is cviient that they wero not altogether novices 
for a strong confederacy had been formefi — but dis- in tjio art of war. They had provided, at all events, 
mayed at tho mighty armament, they xetired into tho for a safe retreat. On retreating bofovo llio victorious 


interior of tho country. Cocsar wont in pursuit of legions of Oiesur they took up a position in a place in 
them. Leaving tefti cohorts and threo hundred horse tho woods which was strpngly fortified both by nature 


them. Leaving t^|i cohorts and threo hundred horse 
fp guard his liflfit, lio marched towards tlio interior 
with tho rest of his army. Twelve hours’ march 


brought him in sight of tho confederated Britons, tho enemy. But they wore not safA*.ven in that ftwt- 
They woro posted on rising ground behind a river, ness. Having cast up a mound tlio soldiers of tho 
supposed to tfe the* Stoift*, determined to dispute its so\pntli legion advanced under cover iff thciraLuolils, 
’ Of $io number %f British warriors thus 1 1_ A ^ 1 1 * ’ 


tho men in front.. Tlio cavalry were directed to bo 
in tho rear of tin* legions, probably in tho event »»f 


tho woods which was stipngly fortified both by nature 
and art. Jn this fastness tlicy^lay for some time, 
occasionally sallying forth in small parties to harass 


which wero largo enough to protceklhe whulo tody* 
assembled fibher# is no oooount given: tho Romans forced tho intrcnelimenls, and drovwno Batons from 
numbered about thirty thousand men. The pasyago their fanciod place of security. Dividing liiff army 
of the river *fOs gallantly disputed by tho confederate into throe bodies, Caesar sont them in jgiirsuit of flic 
army, but tho Roman cavalry cleared the way, and confederates, but the trumpets lyid •scarcely sounded 
the whole army passed over. The contest was evi- tho advance, when intelligence a¥l*iv%l that a storm 
9 dently mos t ynqgu&l. had onco moro driven his fleet ashore on tlio Kentish 

According to Cmsar’s ovgi account it the in- coast, and dashed many of liis ships in pieces, 
land pclbple bo was now fightyg with : 44 men who Recalling his legtons from tho pursuit of the Bri* 
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tons, Coosar Jbtraoed bis steps to tho sq^-shoro. # Forty 
of liis ships k*d becif llestroycd, and tho rest so da- 
maged as to bo scarcely susceptible of repair. E^pry 
carpontor was set to work ; others wore sent for from 
Ganl ; and orders were despatched to Labicnus, his 
lieutenant in Gaul, io build new ships as quickly 
as possible for his service. As it bocamo ovidont that 
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Romans, they were met with snob order and firmness 
bf bdh horse and foot that they suffered a signal 
ovcrtlfcow. By the issue of this day’s battle the 
confederacy of tho British states was broken up.' Tho 
auxiliary troops which had fought under the standard 
of Cassivelaunus abandoned tho common causo and 
returned to their own homes, and the brave ohief re- 
tired into his own territories beyond tho Thames. 

By his defiance of Iho Roman legions Cassivalatmus 
had singled himself out os a rival to Cso£r. To con- 
quer him, therefore, now becamo Caesar's ambition. Be- 
advanced towards tho Thames to make war upon Cas- 
sivelaunus in his own territories. Anticipating 


a movement, tho British chief prepared for his defence. 
Caesar reached the Thames at Coway States, near 
Chortsey. f Tho troops of Cassivelaunus wero drawn 
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his ships were not safo in riding at anchor, Coosar had 
ojl those that had escaped the wreck drawn up on shore 
and enclosed within his fortified camp. \ liis army 
was employed in Ibis herculean labour ten whole 
days ; but no sooner was their work accomplished than 
Cscsar marched again in pursuit ot tho confederated 
Britons. By tliis time their numbers bad been greatly 
increased, and, taught wisdom by experience, thgy had 
resolved not to meet the Romans again without having 
a skilful leader to lead ilicm into battle. ^ Their choico 
*tbll upon Cassivolanmis, chief of •tho Cassi, a people 
who inhabited part of Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
and Hants. Cassivelaunus had a reputation for skill 
and braveiy. 1 fo was chief of one of tho most warlike 
and powerful trilx\s of tho conftdernoy. In tliis re- 
spect, therefore, fhe choice which tho*Britons laid made 
of a commander was a prudent ono ; but unfortunately 
Cassivelaunus and his subjects had, bef* »ro Caesar’s 
arrival, been qlinost constantly engaged. in wars with 
some of those tribes over wnoin he was now called to 
command ; the effect, of which had a tendency to weaken 
their attachment to hipi, and to damage tho common 
cause. Under their now leader, however, tho confede- 
rated Britons awaited the shock of tho Kef nan legions 
with undaunted courage •* 

On those legions came with the groat Caesar at their 
head, presenting an appearance of an impenetrable 
human wall. The Roman cavalry again marched in 
llie van, and on their approach Cassivelaunus attacked 
them with his liorfo and chariots with the utmost 
fury. Tho Brittps were repulsed, but the Romans 
pursuing with too much eagerness sustained consider- 
able loss. This conflict apjicars to have boon moro of a 
bkinffiSK than a real battlo, and it is questionable 
whether the Roi^ns had any claim to their vaunted 
victory. Bomo time after, indeed, a portion of thoir 
awny suffered a signal defeat, for as they wore fortify- 
ing their comp the Britons sallied out from thoir place 
of concealment ifi. Jko woods, routed their advanced 
guard, and dofedled two cohorts sent by Caesar to rescue 
the guard from destruction. On this occasion tho 
Britons retired without loss ; but on the following flay, * 
' as they Again sallied from tho Vroods to attack, the 
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up in order of little off the opposite bank. As the 
river waf fordable, tho bank of the river, and almost 
all tho f%d under* water were fenced with sharp 
stakes. Bcdo says that, these stakes wore about tho 
thickness of a man's thigh ; that they wore eased with 
lead ; and that they were so securely driven into tho 
bed of tho river that they remained i A moveable. It 
is supposed, indeed, that the oak-trees now seen, in 
the Thames near Ofttlands nfb the living representa 
tives of tfyeso momorablo stakes. But ingenious as 
tho defenco was, and formidable withal, tho obstaclo 
was surmounted by tho indomitable Roman* They 
passed those stakes both liorso and foot, and, astonished 
at tho bold deed, tho Britons after a feeble scsistanco 
took refuge in flight. 

Tho greater pari of tho 0 troaps qf Cassivelaunus 
was now disbanded. With a force, howevor^of four 
thousand chariots, tho bravo chief still kept the field. 
Mapy a Roman was cut off by that small force, as 
Caesar marched forward ; for* Cassivelaunus was ever 
ready to mako raids on liis foraging and plundering 
parties, from his cover in tho wocis. Bo much was 
ho dreaded that Cicsar was compelled to f6rbid hi% 
cavalry to make excursions into tho fields without a 
strong body of infantry to protect them. It is clear 
that if there had been a cofdial union among the 
British statos, and that thc^Brilens, e& a body, had 
submitted to the commandfof Cassivelaunus, thd Itymaii 
general, renowned as ho was for wfarlikg skill and 
achievements, would havo found big match in our 
| island home. The want of that unionphowever, de- 
feated all tho efforts of Cassivelaunus to drive hack 
| the invader. His chief enemies were fhe Trinobantes, 
or the people of Essex, Middlesex, an<^Sqpny> In his 1 
% wars with that people, Cassivelaunns had tydm, their 
’’prince, Imaauentius,$n& had obligod his son e Mandu* 


obliged his apn.'Mandiifr 

* «r‘ 
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bratius to^flee into Gaul, lost he should share tho same 
fate. No sooner had Caesar, therefore, approached tHe 
confines of their territories, than they sent anlbatladors 
to him, offering obedience and submission, and im- 
ploring his protection. Other states — as those of the 
Oenemagni, Segontiaci, Ancalitosf Bibroci, and Cassi — 
followed their example, with all of whom Cicsar 
readily entered into an alliance. They gave him hos- 
tages, and com for his army, anfl. he promised them 
Roman prot&tion. But it was not enough for these 
states to muko their submission, they sought tho min 
of tho bravo Cassivolaunus. Some of these people 
9 gave Ciesar information that ho was in the vicinity of 
the capital of that great chieftain : a place to which 
numbers 4 had fled for safety with tlioir cattlo. Tho 
so-called capital was little else than a wcxxlf in which 
there were a number of villages, the wholo being sur- 
rounded with a ditch and rampart. It was situated 
where the Rojnan city of Venilamium was. afterwards 
erected, and near to tho lvresont towp. of St. Albans. 
Against this place Ctesarnwfhod his legions, and it 
was quickly captured : somoW its inhabitants fled to 
the neighbouring woods, but mo Romans took many 
piisonors and much cattle. 

Though thus deserted and defeated, Cassivolaunus 
still hoped to redoom the fortunes of his county, lie 
wife a brave-hearted patriot: ono resolved to light 
while hope was left. He now formed a scheme, which, 
had ho been able to carry into execution, would pro- 
bably bavo been fatal to the safety of»Ciesar. As the 
Roman general was at a great distance from his fleet, 
ho hoped to effect its destmetiort Messengers wore 
sent to tho four chieftains of the Cantii to collect then- 
forces, and fall suddenly on tho naval camp of tho 
Romans on tho Kentish coast. Tho camp was at- 
tacked, but it bailed : tho men of Kent were defoated 
with great loss. Casshjjslaunus now lost heart: ho 
saw that it was vain to continuo tho unequal contest. 
Ambassadors wero sent to sue for 'peace. J’hero was 
littlo difficulty in procuring terms. Csosar was heartily 
tired of *his expedition into Britain. He wasr more- 
over, wanted in Gaul ; for while ho was fighting in 
Britain, tfio Gauls had shown signs of rebellion against 
tho Roman power. Peace was therefore readily 
granted to Cassivolaunus Its conditions were these : 
that ho •should offer no injury to Mandubratius, who 
had been rostored to his subjects, or to tho Trino- 
bantca thomselvcs; that lie should give ho&tagos ; and 
that ho should pay a yearly tribute to tho Romans. 
As tho number oF liostages are not mentioned, and the 
amount of the tribute not specified, it scorns probable 
that Ciesar never had any expectations that theso 
stipulations would ever l)o performed, and that they 
wore made simply to saye his honour, and to exalt tho 


prowess oi tnqitoman arms. Having conoiuacu peace, 
however, with Oassivelatffhm Caesar hastened back to 
the dbast of Kent, and speedily sot sail for tho coast 
of Gaul, from frhonco no nover again returned to 
Britain. • • f 

These accounts of Caesar's expeditions into Britain 
are derived from his own pon ; for Caesar combined 
t the author witfi tho warrior. Ho was ono qf tho most 
elegant Writers Jtome over produced. His veracity as 
his own annalist, however, is open to gm$e suspicion, 
life vei^ contemporaries call tqj truth of his 44 Com- 


mentarios " into question, insinuating tlia/ lio was too 
[ prono to egotimn. But, takingjbis own account of his 
two invasions of Britain as they stand, tt is clear that 
ho had no solid reason to boast of his successes. JIo 
may have carried hostages back with him to Gaul, and 
captives to adorn Bis triumph, but after all his toils 
and dangers, and lauded successes, lie abandoned tho 
island without erecting a singlo fort therein, or 
•leaving a singlo cohort behind him to secure his con- 
quests. As for tribute, he has loft no rocord that lio 
ever received anv, and if no had, it would doubtless 
have been recorded in liis pages. Beyond a condot of 
British pearls, ho is said to have exhibited no trophies 
of his vaunted conquost. Ciesar never did conquer 
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Britain. TTo did not even sco tho greater portion of 
our beautiful island. His own story shows that in tho 
first expedition ho novel 'deft tho sea-coast; and that 
in tho second lio never penetrated farther into the 
country than the vicinity of St Albans. It is true 
that sorno Roman authors — admirers of Caesar’s war- 
liko famo aiul character- have represented that ho did 
conquer Britain and render it tributary, but no satis- 
factory proofs of such a conquest aro given. Oil tho 
other hand, Tacitus distinctly states that Caesar did 
not conquer Britain, but only showed it to tlio Romans. 
Strabo takes tho samo view of his invasions, and even 
Cicero, who was with Crcsar in hjs second expedition, I 
distinctly stated in a private letter to his brother, j 
that at tho tiino ho wrote, tho aflbtfs in Britain af- 
forded no foundation 44 either for much fear or much 
jojfr" But tho strongest proof that Britain w as ne ver 
brought under tho dominion of Romo by CresorWi- 
sists in the- simple fact that during ttfb long period of 
ninety-seven years after his departure into Ganl, t\m 
foot of a Roman invador never trod upon British 
soil. As ho found them, so ho loft theffi, and so they 
remained during tho wholo of that pcijod, a barbarian, 
but an indepondont, liberty-loving people. 
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Tacitus sayn^that “affcr Coosar's invasion ihoitf was a 
long oblivion* of Britain.” It wink again into f ob- 
scurity. The historical daU of this period, indeed, aro 
of little inoro value than that of the earliest ages. It 
would appear, however, that alter Iho departure of the 
J tomans, tlin British tribes returned to the prosecution 
of thrir old intestine fends. It is not unlikely that 
. they wore even increased by the results of Caesar’s* 
invasion. Cassivcl annus had promised to refrain from 
molesting tlm Trinohantcs ; but when freed from his 
restraining power, it seems dear that ho recommenced 
his wars with that people. And not with that people 
only. The Jribes which had submitted to Cicsar’s 
] irnvcr, had sought his destruction, and Ms hour of 
vengeance had come — a vengeance that he transmitted 
io his**>tcrity. During this period, by the power of 
his arm, afld that of his successors, not only the Trino- 
bsvntos, but the Dobuni, anil several other neighbour- 
ing nations, wore broflght under their obedience, and 
three of them —the Ancaliles, tho Bibroci, and the* 
Segotinci. ■ wero so entirely sulxlucd that they lost 
their very name ami being as separate states, and aro 
never after mentioned in histoiy. One of tho most 
^llustrions successors of Passive! aumis w%s Gunohelin, 
whoso kingdom embraced a largo portion of South 
I hi lain, and whoso capital was Camalodunuin, or 
Colchester. There is undoubted ploof of Ounobolin’s 
existence as a sovereign in various tains of his reign 
which aro still extant. After his reign, his dominions 
wore divided between his widow Cartismandiio, queen 
of the Brigantes, and his two sons, Cjiracfacus and 
.**Togodii minis, who weio the most celebrated princes 
in Britain when tho Homan legions again appeared to 
contest the palm of victory with its chieftains. 

Greater changes had taken plaeo at Home during 
this period than in Britain. Jifiius Ctesar had earned 
out. his design of swiping away the! mighty Kepublic. 
Alter a long and bloody ciVil war with his rivals — 
the great j’ompoy being tho mast formidable — lie 
entered Home in triumph, and was made Dictator for 
life. Ho was on tho cvo*6f being clothed with tho 
imperial purple. Already he lmd entered tho sonate- 
houso to have tho kiqgly dignity conferred upon him, 
lmt on a sudden Ills career xvas brought to a close, 
lhut ns, and Cassius, and Casca, *■ al L honou£iblo men ” — 
as Antony sarcastically called them in his oration over 
I tho corpse of the mighty dead —with other conspira- 
tors, slow him with their daggers. According to tho 
law of Horne, evoiy Homan was warranted to put any 
one to death who aspired to tho rogi.il dignity, and 
hence, no doubt., t&eso conspirators felt justified in 
slaying Ciusar. fJTho deed was consummated to savo 
tho sinking commonwealth. But thcro was yet a 
Ciesar existing by whose consummate wisdom, com- 
binf^With power, his great kinsman’s designs were 
eaiTied out. Ir tho year u.c. 27, Octavius, the son of 
J?aiuM t Octavius and Actio* Caesar’s sister’s daughter, 
x^hom Caw had adopted as his heir, became Em- 
peror of Hom£ under the title of Augustus Caesar. 

It was during* tho reign of Augustus Coosar that 
Christ, tho »Saoiour of mankind, was horn... He .was 
succeeded in tho Empire, a.i>. H, by Tiberius Caesar, 
in whoso reign Christ was crucified. During ttieLpulo 
u of theso«two emperors there was ( no attempt made to 


subjugate Britain to the Boxnan power. It^is related 
that on tliroo several occasions Augustus Caesar threat- 
ened to invado Britain, but it is probable that he was 
restrained from it by his favourite maxim, “never to 
fish with a golden hook.” The expeditious’ of Caesar 
hod been more oxjfcnsive than profitably and Au- 
gustus might anticipate the some result Indeed, 
Tacitus expressly observes that Augustus refrained 
from invading Britalh upon mature detib&raljpn, and 
from motives of prudence. That Augustus never 
seriously designed the conquost of Britain is dear, for w 
ho recommended his successors nevor to enlarge tho 
territories of tho Homans, fearing that tho same un- f 
limited extent of dominion wliicn had subverted the 
Bcpublic might also overwhelm the Empire. Ac- 
cording tci Strabo, Augustus found it more profitable 
to cultivate tho friendship of the Britons than to 
make Waj upon them, for ho records that some of 
their princes mado him presents, and even paid him 
tribute, and tbqj he impose^ certain customs upon all 
goods which wero cith<4 jpfportcd from the Continent 
into Britain, or from tMace to the Continent. Tho 
tribute mentioned by^Strabo, however, must not he 
considered as tho sign and token of subjection to Au- 
gustus* but free-will offerings from princes who de- 
sired t%bo at pcaco with him. Such presents were 
g^eu to Tiberius, who seems never to have entertained 
an idet^of iho Britons being subject tp his power, or of 
invading their coasts. During the reign of Tiberius, 
tho Homans and Britons appear to have been on a 
footing ftf sincero friendship ; for on one occasion, 
when some ships belonging to this fleet of Gennanicus 
wore driven by a tempest on the British coasts, tho 
soldiers wore hospitably treated, and sent back to 
their general. Tiberius was succeeded in tho Homan 
Empire, a.i>. 37, by his nephew, Cnligifla, who was one 
of “ those monstrous exampleg which all history” — and 
that of tho Homans especially — “presents, of aninsano 
will unit^l with unbridled power.” Abandoning tho 
wise jipliey of his predecessors in tho Homan Empire', 
ho designed invading Britain — if, at least, a madman 
can he considered to have tho genius of forming a 
design. Some authors relate that Admmhfe, a eon of 
Cuuobclin, who had been banished tho country by his 
own father, instigated Caligula to invado Britain, 
while others relato that Adminius met tho mad em- 
peror on nis march, and suiTcnderod himself to his 
I pojver. But Caligula never invaded Britain. Ho led 
I his legions to Boulogne, and,«-entering a galley, sailed 
a short distance to gaze on the whito cliffs of Albion, 
and then returning, mounted a loftf r throne, and gave 
his troops orders to engage the eiuShy. It was th# 
most bloodless little in which tho Homans ever en- 
gaged, for tho foo only existed in the mad brain of 
Caligula. Tho bulistoe thrcw*thcif deadly stones, but 
they fell harmless into tjuf waters of’ the Channel. 
Ilis menace of invasion served only to expose himself 
and tho Empiro to ridicule. It is gnfrely related that 
ho prdered his troops to gather all tho shells to the 
beach, and that he sent them to Romkas the chief 
ornaments of his triumph, and as the spoils of the 
conquered ocean. • / „ a 

Tho time* however, was now apprcyglyng when the 
Britons and tho Homans wero again to meet; in mortal 
combat^ Caligula w§s succeeded in th| Empire, ajx 

: l 
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43, by the Emperor Claudius, At this time, one 
Berieus, Vho had been driven out of the island for 
sedition, had fled to Romo for refuge. Boricis per- 
suaded Claudius to attempt tho conquest of Britain, 
and he resolved upon tho enterprise. Aulus Plautius 
was selected by Claudius to thoacoimnand of tho army 
of invasion. Ho was to conduct that army from Gaul, 

* and commence tho war, and if ho met with any oppo- 
sition ^Claudius promised to como to his assistance. 
At tho ouh%t ho was opposed by his own soldiers. It 
9 was the popular belief among the Romans that Britain 
was beyond tho limits of the world, and that it was 
inhabited by a people of a fierce and craol nature. 
No doubt the Roman logions had heard of the hard- 
fought battles in which thoir ancestors hud been 
engaged with this bravo race of anotjicr world. 
Frightened at tho idea of such an enterprise, tho 
soldiers of Plautius broke out into open mutiny. On 
entering the army, however, all Roman sdldicrs were 
compelled tb swear obedionce to their leaders, and 
under the Empire, by tltelife of theft* emperors. Ko- 
luctant as tho soldiers of 'Plautius were, therefore, to 
embark for Britain, they wei& compelled to obey liis 
commands. They were divided into three distinct 
bodies, so as to land at ditterent points. Ft was a 
numerous host, for it consisted of four complete legiuns, 
which, with their auxiliaries and cavalry, anfimnted to 
about fifty thousand men. 

Those logions landed without opposition • for tho 
Britons on this occasion \^cre no^ aware uf thoir 
danger, and consequently liad made no pitparations 
for defence. It is probable thai they lay! heard of 
tho intended invasion, but that they conceived it was 
only an empty threat, and that it would result, like 
the oxpodition of Caligula, in the old story of “tho 
mountain in Iflbour.” But tho Emperor Claudius was 
ft man of a. different mould to Caligula ; when ho 
designed tho invasion 8f Britain ho meant action, and 
not a feint. Hencotit was that lio. chose A ulus 
Plautius for Ihe enterprise, for ho was a* general of 
great wisdom and valour. Under him also thSro were 
Vespasian, tho future emperor, Sabinus In's brother, 
and other officers who had served with distinction in 
tlio recent wars of tho Empire on tho continent. 

It was against tho fayous Trinoban tos that Plautius 
directed, tho march of lus legions. As beforo seen, the 
dominions of Cunobclin were at this tfmo divided 
between his widow Cartismandua, and 4iis two sons 
Caractacus and Togodumnus. Therc^ had Ixjen strife 
between theso blathers, but in the face of tho common 
danger they anred their subjects to moot it. Their 
i policy was toilet on tho defensive, and to protract 
tho war till the approach of winter, when they hoped 
that Plautius would, as Crosar had dono on two occa- 
sions, return into Gaifl. As no enemy appeared, under 
the guidaned of Iteriou# the Roman genoral penetrated 
into tho interior, in scarcfrof tho enemy. Caractacus 
and Togqdumifus wero successively engaged and de- 
bated. Tho sceno of these actions appears to have 
been amonjf tne Catti and Dobuni, for on tho fetreat 
of the Britons part of tho latter tribe submitted to the 
Itomons. Leaving a garrison in theso territories to 
tieoure* his conquest, Plautius advanced in pursuit of 
the Britons. Jie foimd t^em on tho opposite bank of 
the Sdivem^and tho passage that river was bravely 


disputed; but Roman valAir^tnd disofelinc again j 
prevailed. Vespasian, with j jus brotner Sabinus, j 
crossed tho Severn, and did fearful execution. But ! 
a Acre bloody battlo was fought on the following dnv, ! 
in which victory was for some thno doubtful. Tho 
Britons fought with the Romans foot to foot, and ; 
when at length they were defeated they relired from i 
that well-fought field to tho north side of tho River j 


tho north side of tho River 


Thames, again to await tho onemy. Tho spot selected | 
by Caractacus for conflict with the Romans was this ■! 
time in tho midst of maiftlics and stagnated waters j 
occasioned by tho oveiflow of tho river, # Its passagn ! 
was both difficult and dangerous, but nothing could ; 
withstand the progress of tho victorious Romans. Tho j 
Britons mado a desperate stand, and caused tho enemy 
great loss, many of them falling into impassable l>ogn, 
without tho power of extrication; but some* of tho 
Romans having passed over a bridge higher up tho 
river tho Britons were overthrown. 9 

By this time, however, Poulins had discovered 
that tho fears of his legions to embark in this enter- 
prise wero not unfounded. Ilo luM defeated his 
enemies, but tlioy wero not Conquered. After all 
thoir defeats they were still undaunted. Togodi minus 
lirul boon slain, but liis valiant brother still vemaiiu^l 
to contest tne palm of vie hoy with him. There wero 
no proposals of peace or submission, and as his loss i 
liad been great, messengers were sent to Romo to call I 
his emperor to liis assistance. There is every appear- j 
anco of liis being in actual danger; for lie no longer ; 
pursifbd the enemy, but retreated to tho south side of ! 
tho Thames, to act on tho defensive, and await tho 
arrival of reinforcements with Claudius at thoir head. ; 
Roman historians insinuate that ho adopted this polity i 
thal ho might not finish the war before tho arrival ol : 
Claudius; buf it was evidently adopted, as they 
record by tho samogptroko of tho pen, that ho might 
not oxposo liiineclf to any disaster. Wo read in 
Scripture history of Joab, after ho liad taken tho city 
of Rftbbah, ending a messenger to King David— as 
wo imagine, by way of courtesy to liis monarch — 
to “ como and take the '4ty* lest it should bo called 
after liis ” — Joab’s — “ name but Aulus Plautius was 
evidently not so polito as tho renowned Jewish 
general, lie had not conquered Caractacus, and ho 
wanted aiul awaited reinforcements from Romo, with 
his empty or at their head, to aid him in his hitherto 
baffled enterprise. 

Claudius eatuo to Britain. Leaving his imperial 
throne empty, and Rome, “ tho city of tho gmls,” 
together with his army, under tlio care of VitoJlius, 
his colleague in tho consulate, he embarked at Ostia 
and sailed to Marseilles, from whence lio travelled by 
land to Boulogne, where lie took dhip for our island 
home. Wliat his feelings wero on first sotting foot on 
British shores, and ns he travelled into tho in- 
terior of tho country to join Aulus Plautius, “cSA only 
bo imagined, not described. Tho squalid wretchedness 
of tho habitations of tlio Britgms must hafo contrasted j 
strangely with tho magnificence of Rome, will* its 


gorgeous temples, baths, bridges, cat^l, theatres, am- | 
phithcatres, triumphal arches* columns, forums, and 
palaces. But Britain was inhabited by a brave people, 
who defied tho Roman power, and Claudius hoped to 
rtfiuoe them to his sway, lie joined Plautius on lh^ 
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bonks of tEh Thames! and upon his arrival the wholo 
army crosaoa over tW. river to engage tho Britons. 
Roman historians say that ho gained, a great victory 
over them, and* that he afterwards advanced to Cau&lo- 
dunum, the capital of Cunobelin, which was captured. 



they called barbarians proves that their conquest was 
considered to be of the highest importance "to Rome’s 
military fame. For three years after Plautius left 
Britain there was no Roman governor in the island 
It seems to have been left to the commanders of 
tho legions to keepoorder in tho territories where 
Plautius and Vespasian had gained a footing. But 
they were unequal to the task assigned them. In the 
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They add that ho brought many tribes under sub- 
jection by force, and others by surrender; but it is 
cloar that when Claudius returned to Romo ho had 
to ado voiy little advance in tho conquest of tho 
island. Some few princes may have submitted to 
him, but tho great body of the people was still un- 
conquered. It is Iruo that Claudius affected to con- 
skier Britain as a province of Romo, for ho left Aldus 
Plautius in tho island as its first governor ; bift at 
tho sarno time Plautius was eujoincdto prosecute tho 
war, and tho celebrated Vespasian was appointed 
second in command, for tho double purpose of assisting 
him in tho government and in the subjugation of tho 
island. It is related that Vespasian, with one division 
of tho Roman army, earned on tho "war against tho 
Bolgic Britons, who inhabited tho sea-coasts from 
Kent to tho Land’s End, and that in the course of a 
lew years ho fought thirty-two battles with tho enemy, 
tho final result of which was that ho subdued tho 
Bclgce and Dcurotiges, and reduced tho Isto of Wight, 
In tho moan time, Aulus Plautius wngou ^ui unsuc- 
cessful war against tho inland Britons, under tho 
command of the indomitable Caractacus. Plautius 
utterly failed in his mission to subduo tho Biitons, 
and yet when he was recalled fiom his government in 
tho year A.D. 47, thp vain-glorious citizen 6 of Romo 
decreed him on ovation, or lesser triumph, and as ho 
entorod its gates Vho groat Claudius walked by his 
fcido to tho capitoL 

I f any portion of tho Britons liad been subdued by 
PlauOTs it was but imperfectly. Ho had scarcely lot t 
tho island when hjl that both tie and Vespasian — who 
appear? toTiave returned to Rome with him— had 
done was thrown into confusion. Tho brave deter- 
mination of tho Britons to rosist tho greatest military 

nfranav in 4-lw* i • ^ . * 


year a.d. 50 Ostorius*Scapula was appointed governor 
in Britain, and on his arrival he found jflie cSus© of 
Romo in an almost hopeless condition. On ev&v 
liand tho Britons hovered round tho Roman tem-" 
tones, and wore carrying on triumphantly the work < 
uf plunder and destruction. Even those who had 
submitted to tho Roman sway were ready to turn 
against tl^pir conquerors. Ostorius saw his danger, 
and prepared to avert it. In tho midst of winter ho 
led his«troops against those Britons who infested the 
Roman territories, and defeated them. Tacitus in- 
timates that he rid tho Romans of thc& presence by 
the issue of a siiiglo battle, kat it would rather appear 
that it was by a series^ if battles. And oven then 
Ostorius did not deem tho Roman territories safo from 
the fury of the Britons, for lio built a chain of forts 
along tho banks of the Avon and Severn for their 
protection. 

lAraon^ tho earliest nllios of tho Romans in Britain 
were the Tceni, who inhabited the counties of* Suffolk, j 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 'Tho Iccni had 
taken no part jn tho late wars, and had not even 
shown any hostility to tho progress of the Roman 
arms. Tfyoy wore, however, now driven into revolt. 
In order to preservo the Roman territories from com- ! 
motion, Ostorius commanded all Britons who were 
either subjects or allies to deliver up their arms. 
Peace-loving as tlio Iceni were, they wtfiild not submit 
to this imperious command. Joined by some neigh- 
bouring nations, they raised ft largo army to meet tho 
Romans in mortal combat. They ehoso their ground 
for a deciSivo battle with great skill, it being inac- 
cessible ft) the Roman cavalry, Tho buttle was fierce 
and bloody, but the Iceni wero defeated. Ostorius 
now marched his army westward, defeating tuo Cangi 
in his route, and on returning from thence ho subdued 
a rebellion among tho Brigantos, whq occupied York- 
shire with parts of Lancashire, and who, Ijko tho • 
Iceni, liad •made an alliance with tho Romans. By 
this victory Tacitus says that Ostorius restored tran- 
quillity to tho qpuntry; but it was a tranquillity that 


not even within tho chain of forts along tho banks of 
the Avon and tho govern, wero tho Romans safe 
without a well-fort ifiod camp fdt their protection. 

In his wars with tho Brito**, ■ Ostorius had hitherto 
not been confronted by an^ chief skilled in the? art of 
war. lie liad been met by them bravely but not 
skilfully. It was not long, howcvor,Jbefore he was 
called upon to encounter a people who to their bravery 
joined the utmost devotion to tho cause of liberty, 
and who wero commanded by the renowned C&ractaous. 
These were the Silures, the anoient inhabitants of 
South Wales; . * 


perseverance of the Romans to subdue a poopTqwffom I Having lost the greatest part of his dotffinionp, 
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Caraetacus entered into a league with the Silures, and 

M himself at their head to znako one grand effort 
* liberty of his country. His presence liflamed 
the pourage of the Bilures to the highest pitch. The 
territory of the Ordivicos — North Wales — was chosen 
by Caraetacus for the scenceof action.. Tho snot 
appears to have been in every way favourable to liis 
army, and adverse to his enemies. Tacitus says :— 
“It was on tho ridgo of an exceeding steep mountain# 
and tfhore^ho sides of it were inclining and accessible, 
ho reared a wall of stone for a rampart. At tiro foot 
of a mountain flowed a river dangerous to bo fouled, 
and a host of men guarded his entrenchments.” Cam- 
den identifies this spot with a hill in Shropshire, near 
the confluence of tho Coin and Teme, called Ctor 
Caradoc, from Caradoc, tho British name of^Caractacus, 
whore ho says vestiges of tho ramparts and entrench- 
ments of the British army “aro still visible.* • As tho 
Romans approached, Caraetacus drow up lfis troops in 
oilier of battle ; and with the chieftains of tho several 
tribes endeavoured toSnflnmo thou- courage by in-* 
spiring harangues. Tacitus makes Caraetacus ad- 
dross his army thus : — “ From this day and this battle 
liberty must bo rescued, or servitude eternally esta- 
blished. Call to remembrance your heroic ancestors 
who expelled Caesar tho Dictator : those bravo men, 
by whoso valour froodom from Roman tnbuto %nd 
laxos was preserved, and tho honour of their wives 
and children "protected.” If Caractacfis Vid thus 
harangue his army, never w&s langi^go uttered more 
replete with true patriotism. That ho fouglt bravely 
for tho hearths and altars of his count jy tho brief 
accounts of tho conflict given by Roman writers 
testify. As tho Romans scaled the mountains, the 
arrows of tho Britons did fearful execution ; but when 
tho moimtain*licights had been reached, and it come 
to a hand-to-hand fight, tho bows and arrows of tho 
Britons were not a maith for the swords and javelins 
of tho Roman legions, and the sabres and pikes of tho 
auxiliaries. Tho Britons fought valiantly, but they 
wero defeated with great slaughter. . Tho %tifo and 
daughter of Caraetacus wero taken prisoners, and his 
brothers shortly after tho battle surrendered. 

Caraetacus escaped from this fatal battle to the 
court of liis stepmother, Oariismandua, tpiecn of tho 
Brigades. That stop was fatal to his liberty. lie was 
betrayed into the hands of his enemies, am sent with 
his whole family captivo to Romo. His ftrno had gone 
before him. The noble stand which bo had made in 
defenco of his country, for nino long years, against tlio 
power of Rome, had inado him a hero. Tho pcopio of 
Italy and tho^fcrazens of Romo longed for a sight °f 
# the bravo Briton. Claudius himself was proud of 
such -a prisonor, and resolved to make his entry into 
Romo as public as pdlssiblo. Tho citizens were sum- 
moned on that occasion to gazo on the barbarian 
waificur : while tho prirolOTian bands wero drawn up 
under arms, and tho emperor and empress took their 
seats on lofty tribunals. It was a grand duy that at 
Rome. Mmy a captive had been led through its 


been the most admired of them all. A^ ho parsed 
through pig gating throng of citizens, his dignity of 
deportment* wts the admiration of ovcSy beholder. 
*Even before tho throne of Claudius ho exhibited no 

• ’# • • 


signs of fear or dejection. It ftiay lx> lljtt tho oration 
which Tacitus records he injde beforo Claudius and 
his empress is embellished, but it well answers to his 
cflaracter. That historian makes him say that lie 
was a princo bom of illustrious ancestors : a prince 
governing many •nations, and master of men, and 
aims, ana horses, and riches. That being tlio caso, 
ho asked if Claudius could bo surprised that lie had 
endeavoured to preserve them ? If tlio Romans, ho . 
demanded, desired to arrive at universal monarchy, 
was every nation to gratify them by tamely yielding 
to tlioir dominion? Ho then reminded* Claudius if 
ho had submitted without a struggle, tho lustro of his 
victoiy would have been greatly diminished. He 
added, “ If you resolve to put mo to ifeath, my story 
will soon bo buried in oblivion; but if you think 
proper to preserve my lifo I shall remain a # lusting 
monument of your clemency.” Channel with tlio 
boldness of tlio illustrious Briton, Claudius ordered 
his chains to bo struck off, amt ho not only pardoned 
him but his whole family. What filially became of 
Caraetacus, however, is unknown as no further mention 
is mado of him in the Roman annals. 

Tho victory over tho Silures, # and tho captivity of 
their bravefc leader, caused great joy at Rome. THb 
triuinplial ornaments were decreed to (Morins, and 
tho senate proclaimed tho capturo of tho noble Briton 
as an ovent equflly glorious to those of past ages, 
when conquered kings wero presented to the Roman 
pcopty ; as Syphax was by Fublius Scipio, and Perseus 
by Lucius Pantos. But though tho Silures hail sus- 
tained a signal defeat on tho mountain of Can* Caradoc, 
their courage wa& still undaunted. Their hearts 
burned with resentment and the desire of revenge. 
Not long after ilieir defeat tiny fell upon tho Romans 
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a% they wero building forts in their country, and 
killed the camp marshal with oight centurions, and 
many of their bravest soldiers, ana bad mot succour 
arrived from neighbouring •garrisons, their Mctofy- 
would liavo been complete. Soon after this tliby 
defeated tho Roman foragers, tty t$pop9 that guarded 
them, and others which wero sent* to their relief. 
Ostorius brought his whole legions against them, and 
they then gave way ; but they retired with little loss. 
Tbfeir resistance was so obstinate, that Ostopus is said 
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to have declared that\o would root out their very 
name, like that of 109 Sugambrians, who wore all 
either slain or transplanted into Gaul. But iliis oijly 
increased tlicir animosity. They harassed his army 
by day and night with skirmishes, ambushes, and 
surprises, in ono of which they captured two cohorts 
of auxiliaries who were plundering tho country. So 
inveterate was their animosity, mid so continuous and 
. fatal were their attacks, that Tacitus expressly records 
Ostorius died of grief and Taxation. 

’ Ostorius was succeeded in tho government of Britain 
by Aulus Biding. When lie arrived in Britain, tho 
Si lures had defeated a Roman legion and wero every- 
where making incursions into tho territories of tho 
Romans and their allies. They had beeomo more 
formidable than they had proved in tho time of 
( tatorius. At this time they wero under the command 
of Venusiu^ tho chief of tho Huiceii, who inhabited 
Warwickshire ami Worcestershire. Venusius had 
lxxsn a friend and ally of Rome, but at this period, 
from private wiongs, ho had become ono of tlicir most 
bitter enemies, lie tad married Cartisnvuulua, queen 
of tlio Briguntes, wl g> had proved unfaithful to him, 
and had publicly taken her armour-bearer to sbaro 
liter throne. Inis infamous action camrd a revolt 
among her subjects, but she was supported in her 
infamy by tho Romans. Troops wero sent to her 
assistance, and from that, moment Venusius, who was 
famed for Lis military talent, became antagonistic to 
tho Roman government. Cartismdndua was driven 
from her kingdom, and many a Roman warrior under 
tho governorship of Aulius Hiding, nnd # of Yeranius 
liis successor, became a prey to tho vengeance of tho 
insulted uud injured chieftain. During this period, 
indeed, Nero, who in a.d. 54 had succeeded his father 
Claudius in tho empire, is said to have seriously 
contemplated withdrawing tho Roman forces from our 
island, and to have been only restrained from executing 
this design lest lie should diminish his father's gloiy. 
But tho truth is, Britain was still regarded by tho 
ambitious Romans as a field in which military glory 
might bo acquired ; and it formed no part of the 
Roman policy, either during the commonwealth or the 
empire, to give up an enterprise in which tho legions 
of Romo had once embarked. Defeat and disaster 
were invariably followed by renewed effort® to conquer. 

In tho year A.i>. 59, Suetonius 1’aulimft was ap- 
pointed to tho command in Britain. Suotonius was 
f»ne of the most celebrated generals of his clay ; one 
that emulated tho deeds of tho renowned. Roman 
general Curbulo, who had recently annexed Armenia 
to the Roman Empire. Within two years ho sub- 
dued several British tribes, and established colonios 
of veterans to keep them in subjection. Flushed 
with success he undertook a more important enterprise, 
lie ueTOved to attack Mona or the isle of Anglesly, 
the chief sanctuary of tho Druids. Mona was con- 
sidered to Ido a safe asylum for the British warrior 
wfcen defeated by tho Romans, and thither numbers 
had resorted to os a suro plaeo of refuge. But tho 
chief motive whiffli Induced Suetonius to undertake 
this enterprise appears to have boon jho uprooting 
of Druidism. The Druids were tho most deadly 
, enemies of the Homans. It was the Druids who, 
excited irihoh of the opposition to the invaders, ana mi 


long as they existed as a body, Romo had no hope of : 
conquering Britain. In the year ajd, 61, therefore, 
Suetonius led his logions through North Wales to 
their sacred island. His cavalry swam their horses 
over the naiiow intervening strait, while the infantiy 
crossed in boats. Tim scene whioh ensued has been 
related with graphic power by Taoitus, who probably 
gathered the particulars from his father-in-law, Agri- 
•cola, who was an eye-witness. As the Roman legions 
approached the opposite shore, armed me#i wdte dis- 
cerned in dense array; and women were rushing 
through their ranks, in funeral robes, carrying flaming fl 
torches, thoir dishevelled hair streaming in the . 
breeze. Not more terrible is At4 represented by the 
poots than these women are by Tacitus. With frantic 
gestures they wero imploring the Britons 1 — their 
husbands, brothers, and sons, pcrchanco — to conquer or 
to die. *To add to tho terror of tho scene, groups of 
Druids stood with uplifted aims invoking the pro- 
tection of tho gjds, and heaping most Ul roadful im- 
► prccations on tho headb^of tRo Romans ; while huge 
fires, jiroparcd to consume the captives, sent up their 
lurid flames toward heaven. Tho scene appalled even 
the stout hearts of tho Romans ; for somo time they 
stood motionless, but at length, exhorted by their 
general despiso a crowd of women and fanatics, 
th#y advanced to tile charge and gained an easy 
victory. By that victory a blow was given to Dm id- 
ism in Britain from which it never recovered ; for 
Suetonius consigned tho Druids to thoir own fires, cut 
down thiSr sacred groves, and demolished their altars. 

While fcjpotonius, •however, was employed in tho 
conquest of the Isle of Mona a grand effort whs being 
made to overthrow tho Roman jiower in Britain. No 
doubt lio conceived that his destruction of the Druids, 
with their groves and altars, would lidhecfurtli moke 
his path of conquest easy, lie was mistaken. Tho 
insults offered by the Romans to their national wor- 
ship, and their sacred places, souly mado the Britons 
more implacablo in their enmity towards them. That 
alone was sufficient to induce a wide-sp reach revolt. 
But there were other causes for insurrection against 
tho Roman power. Many of tho tribes had submitted, 
but thoy had' still a lively remembrance of their 
former freedom, and longed jto bo free again. And 
the Briton^ at this time hod reason to lie impatient 
of tho Roman yoke, for it was no easy one to bear. 
An, Agricola had not yot appeared among them as 
governor, to ruio them with mildness and justice, and 
to encourage them to adopt tho arts and civilization of 
tho Roman people. Evorv day tha Roman yoke be- 
camo harder to Dear, for the Roman Officers and sol* 
diers treated them os slaves. Even thoir old allies, 
the Trinobantcs, wero cruelly oppressed by the vete- 
rans settled among them in fife colony of Camalodu- 
mun ; while their neighbom-if tho Iconi, groaned under 
indignities still more insunerablo. It was thos uni- 
versal system of tho Roman government to oppress the 
provinces of tho Empire, and Britain filmed no excep- 
tion. Tho world was tho prey of the ^Romans, and 
whatever people they conquered thoy plundered. To 


What an qptent the provinces were pif 
Juvenal in honest indignation thus &m 

♦ 11 WUon Rome at first our rich allies subau 
From gentle taxes ^pblo spoils accrual ; 
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Each wealthy province but in part oppressed, 

Thought the loos trivial, and enjoyod the rest. g • 

* All treasuries did then with heaps abound, f 
. In oveiy wardrobe costly silks were found ; 

The least apartment of tho meanest liouse 
Could all the wealthy pride of art produce. 

Pictures which from Purrhasffta did receive 
Motion and warmth ; -and statues taught to livo. 

Some Polycletes', some Myron's work declared ; 

Jn athors Phidias' masterpiece appeared, 
oAncLpowding plate did on thft cupboard stand, 9 

Embossed by curious Mentor's artful hand. 

Prizes like thcuo oppressors might invito ; 

These Dolabelln's rapine did excite; 

Theso Antony for his own thoft thought fit ; 

Verrcs for these did sacrilege commit : 

And when their reigns were ended, ships full fraught 
The hidden fruits of their exaction brought ; 

Which made in peace ii treasure richer far f 
Than what is plundered in the rago of war. * 

This was of old ; but onr confederates now 
Have nothing left hut oxen for the plough, 9 
Or some fow mures reserved alono for brircd" 

Yet, lost this provident design succeed, 

They drive llio futile* of %> lierd tnfay, # 

Making both horses and their pastures prey. 

Their rapino is so abject and profane, 

They nor from triflos nor from gods refrain ; 

But tho poor Lares from the niches seize. 

If they bo little images that please. 

Such aro the spoils tluit now provoke their theft. 

And are tho greatest ; nay, they're all that’s 4eft" 

a 

It was tha plundering habits of tho Eomiyis^combined 
with their lust and cruelty, and their oppressive rule, 
that at this time drovo tho Britons* into open revolt. 
Tho timo socmed auspicious. Suetonius wAi far away 
with his legions, and had wcakftied tho military pasts 
in his roar by draughts from them in order to insure 
success in his attack on Mona. Tho circumstances 
whioh brought about this mcmorablo event in tho 
history of our British ancestors wci*o briefly theso. — 
Prasutagus, king of tlm lconi, hod recently died. IIo 
was a faithful ally of tiio Romans, and by his last will 
ho had left his possestions to bo ruled jcyntly by tho 
Romans and liis queen Boadieea. Ifo hoped by this 
liberality, and tho confidence ho had placcSl in tho 
ltomans, to procure tho emperor’s protection to his 
kingdom and family. But his liberality was vain, 
and his confidence misplaced. No sooner was Prasu- 
tagus dead than tho J toman government seized tho 
whole*of his dominions, and tho Itomai^ officers and 
soldiors took foreiblo possession of his personal effects. 
Nor wero the family of Prasutagus tho finly sufferers : 
tho whole country was spoiled and plundered by tho 
rapacious Homans. Indignant at such treatment, 
Boadieea remoiwtrated, but this only led to further 
wrongs. TH6 queen of tho Iocni was beaten with 
Roman* rods ; her daughters wero violated in her very 
presence ; and her deceased husband’s relations wero 
reduced to slavery. * 

There wo& a loud cry igr vengeance. Tho outraged 
queen ftppoaled to her incensed deities against men 
Who woup “ rdVilers, unjust, insatiable, and impious.” 
Thojoeni rc^pondcifr to her call. Evory man muon g 
them, also, had liis own wrongs to avongo. Tacitus 
represents them as complaining that, whorcos they 
Were .formerly subject to one king only, they wore 
now enslaved to two tyrants; to tho governor, who 
tended 4 1 over their persons, and tho procurator, who 
laid; Banda on their fortunes^ Tho Trinobantes had 


similar causes of complaint, 
of their native lands, and, v 


> 

aint, iiJc they, 
ad, wl*I was 
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too, were deprived 
more galling than 


nil, the ltomans insulted them with the hated name \ 
or slaves. Stung to tho quick, thoreforo, by insult 
and wrong, tho leeni and the Trinobantes flew to arms. ! 
Other tribes miufo common cause with them, and an 
infuriated multitudo poui-cd like an irresistible torrent 
on tho Homan colony of Camalodunum. That colony 
was captured, its garrison put to tho sword, and its. 
buildings consigned to Jho flames. A detachment 
sent to tho rescue of tho colony was annihilated. * A 
temple had been rocently erected at Caiftalodunum to 
the deified Claudius. It was a fabric of great beauty 
and strength, but it fell a proy to tjic fury of tho 
leeni. It would appoar, indeed, that they wero not 
moro excited to vengeaneo by their queen “ bleeding 
from tho Roman rods,” and their own or uef wrongs, 
than by the erection of that temple, for kb was looked 
upon as an insult to tho national religion. 

Tho first Roman colony iif Britain, therefore, was 
utterly destroyed. The whole province was in danger 
of being last. Alarmed at thtfc storm ho had conjured 
up by his rapacity and cruelty # ( ’alua, tho procurator 
of tho province, fled into Gaul. The revolted Britons 
wore everywhere triumphant. On their return frftn 
Gamalodunnm a whole legion of infantry was eneoun- 
tered by them and cut to pieces. They inarched to 
Ijondiniuin, or LSndon, which is now first mentioned in 
history, not as a Homan colony, but. as a place “ con- 
sider bio for tlio resort of merchants, and for its trade.” 
On receiving intelligence of the outbreak, Suetonius had 
by rapid marches across tho island reached Londinium, 
hut although its inhabitants entreated him to stay for 
thoir protection ho withdrew and left it to its fate: 
allowing, however, such of its inhabitants who chose, 
to accompany liis army. That fate was a cruel one ; 
for such was the futy of tho enraged Britons that they 
showed no mefty. Led by Boadieea, they entered 
Londinium, and put evei-y one to tho sword : old aud 
young fell slam in ono indiscriminate slaughter. Tho 
samo catastrophe befel Vcruhuniuin, now St. Albans. 
It is said that not less th.fh seventy thousand persons — 
Homans and their confederates — wero massacred in 
these dost motive inroads. 9 

Tho army of tho Britons increased daily. Tribes 
from oveiy quarter sent reinforcements to aid in tho 
destruction of tho hated Homans. Tacitus says that 
tl*ey amounted to moro than two hundred thousand 
men, but this is probably an exaggeration. It is 
certain, however, that they greatly outnumliered the 
Roman warriors under Suetonius, who was drawn up 
in battle array to meet them. •The spot selected by 
him was in tho neighbourhood of Jjondinium, but tho 
locality has not been identified with certainty. ' His 
choice of ground was admirable. In tho rear was au 
impenetrable wood, while tho ground beforq him 
stretched out into a hollow and i>arrow valloy with 
steep sidos ; so that ho could only to attacked Jin front. 
Confident in their numbers, and flushed with tfieir 
recent successes, tho Britons under tjio command of 
Boadieea made sure of victory. /They had oven brought 
their wives into the field to witness ^he destruction of 
tlicir enemies. On they camo exulting and hounding in 
great separate bands, some on horse, and some on foot 
As they approached tho Homans, Boadiota, mounted 
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iscd\i her queenly habits, with a 
1, anWh< 
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on a chariot^ dressed . * 

Bpear in her hand, arSf* her two outraged daughters 
at her feet, drove through the army, and addressing 
herself to each nation, oonjured them to fight bravely 
for tho recovery of their liberty. She reminded them 
of her personal wrongs, and encouraged them to hopo 
that Heaven would espouse their cause against the 
impious enemy, adding os a stimulant to their coil* 

. rage, “that she, though a woman, was determined to 
conquer or die, hut the p\on if they clioso might 
live and bo slaves.” Having ceased her harangue, tho 
Britons advanced against tho Roman. army. Their 
shouts rent the air, and their arrows and darts flew 
thick and fas^ among their i enemios. But all was 
Protected by their shields, which covered their 
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whole bodies, the Homans stood firm and collected till 
tho Britons came within reach of their javelins, tho 
discharge of which throw them into tho wildest 
confusion. Then rushing iqion fho tumultuous host 
— tho infantry with their swords, 8nd the eavaliy 
with their pikes — the Romans pierced into tho 
midst of tho British forces with tho keenness of a 
wedge, and the rout became terriblo. Roman his- 
torians record* that eighty^thousand were killed in 
the battle and pursuit ; while on their side only about 
four hundred perishod., These figures are open to 
suspicion, but at tho same timo it is clear that the 
victory of the Romans was complete ; for the heroine 
of the revolt, tho much-injured Boadicea, despairing of 
futuro success, ended her life by poison. # 

Tho power of tho confederated natives of Southern 
Britain was broken, but tho smouldering embors of 
revolt still remained. The unrelenting rigour of 
Suetonius, indoed, cdlnpelled tho Britons to keep tho 
field in self-defense, so that when ho was recalled to 
Romo at tho end ^>f tho year Jt.D. 61, tho revolted 
tribes still remained unconquered. Ho had received 
reinforcements, but it was all to no purpose; tUb 
Britons still defie^ tho Roman power. Nor wero his 
inyncdijto successors more successful. During sixteen 
yeyrs after • tho defeat %f Boadicea governor after 
governor was c sent from Romo, but there was no 
material advance in* tho tranquil and socure possession 
of the country. <rhe only tranquillity enjoyed by tho 
country was when tho Roman governors, consulting 
their own easo, refrained from pushing the conquest 
V Britain.* Such was its condition as a rule 
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year a.d. 62 to the year A.D. 69, for its governors^ 
duJing(jbhat period — Petronius Turpilianus, Trebcllius 
Maximus, and Vectius Bolanus — were aU more or 
less indolent and unwarlike. The rule of these 

g overnors in Britain is designated as “ inglorious ” by 
oman historians, butftt was better calculated to win 
tho Britons to obedience than tho coercion of tho 
sword. Acts of kindness were more likely to effect 
their conquest than a system of oppression. * In c £rutli, 
when Britain was conquered, its conquest,%s will bo 
seen, was effected more by conciliation . than by tho 
sword. In tho mean time that weapon was employed 
in the vain attempt of its conquest by its keen edge. 
But before any forward movement was mode in 
Britain great changes occurred at Romo. The house 
of.Caasar had becomo extinct; its last representative, 
tho monster Nero, had been deposed, and at his own 
request tfiaiji by his freedman Epaphroditus. Then 
came a fiorco contest for tho Empire. Servius Sulpicius 
Galba was raised J;o tho throne by tho senate, and was 
deposed by tho praetorlaif guards and slain by one of 
his own veterans; Marcus Otlio "was raised to tho 
imperial dignity by tho guards, but tho German army 
proclaimed Vitellius emperor, and in a battle fought 
on the banks of the Po, Otlio was defeated, and in 
despair cc^umitted suicide. It was Vitcllius who sent 
Bolanus os governor to Britain, but he, too, hod to 
contend ferine empire and lost it. A| that timo tho 
celebrated Vespasian was carrying on a war for 
dominion in Palestine. Vcsjiasian was beloved by his 
legions, nffd on hearing of tho accession of Vitellius, 
thoy saluted him as their emperor. Thero was a 
commotion in overy part of tho unwieldy empire of 
Romo on this occasion. The pr&toriun guards, dread- 
ing tho strict discipline of Vespasian, espoused tho 
causo of Vitellius, but throughout tho provinces the 
legions wero generally in favour of Vespasian. Tho 
battle of tho rivals was fought in Rome itself. It was 
commenced, by senators, knights, and city guards 
under tho command of Flavius Sabinus, who fought 
for Vespasian against Vitellius, supported by the prae- 
torian guards. A rcmarkablo ovent occurred during 
this civil conflict in the city of Rome, tho most de- 
plorable, says Tacitus, that had happened to tho 
Roman people sinco its foundation. Sabinus, unequal 
to the confljp t, having fled with some of his soldiers 
and tho senators to the capitol, it was besieged, and 
duripg the progress of tho siego it was set on fire and 
destroyed. Suck an event was not only the most 
deplorable misfortune to tho Roman people, but it was 
to them also tho most reproachful, rinco the |U%pd 
seat of the great Jupiter, reared by tflfeir ancestors <| 
with solemn benedictions and auspices as the pledge 
and centro of futuro empire, was impiously profaned 
and reduced to ashes, not by thfi hands of barbarians, 
but by the citizens of Ro^e themselves? While its 
smoko was yet ascending tho cohorts of Vitellius* burst 
in and put all who opposod them to tlfb sward. But 
his triumph was brief. Along*the gr$at Flaminjan 
road there was a mighty army from lUym marching 
towards the city to fight for Vespasian. That army 
was flushed^ with victory, for it had, ufider {he com- 
mand of Primus, defeated the troops of yiteUius at 
Cremona with groat slaughter, and haft burqpd that 
city to the ground. Rgmus entered the o^y swbrd in j 
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and and took the camp of the prrotorian guards by 
... storm. Tacitus gives us a strange insight into tho 
character of tho Homan citizens at this period ; for he 
says that the people wero so little affected by the 
slaughter which occurred that cruel conflicts and 
luxurious banquotings might bff seen in tho same part 
of the street at one time. As for Vitellius, when the 
city was taken, ho fled to his palace, which was lonely 
and (JpsoBtte, from whence hU> was dragged igno- # 
mimously through the streets to tho Oemonias , or jduco 
» of execution, whore ho was put to death. 

These oontests for tho imporial purple may explain 
1 why it was that tho victories of Suetonius in Hie Isle 
of Mona, and over tho heroine Boodicea, wore not fol- 
lowed up. Tho Homans wero doing fearful execution 
on themselves, and they had not tho powefr to pursue 
tho conquest of Britain. It is related, indeed, that 
when Vitellius was contending for empugp frith his 
rival Vespasian, he sent to Bolanus for succours out of 
Britain, and^hat Bolanus excused himself by alleging 
the unsettled state of the province. No doubt it was ' 
unsettled ; and that if any troops had boon withdrawn 
the safety of tho rest might have been endangered. 
Tho legions in Britain, howevor, like those in Gaul 
and Spain, had declared for Vespasian, and Bolanus 
himself was wavering in his choice betweemtho com- 
petitors. • 

Vespasian commenced the government empire 

with a vigorous hand. He yestored tho discipline of 
tho army, which had become lax fron# demoralization ; 
revived the authority of the senate, which had fallen 
into decay ; and reformed tho coifl’ts of lavuy which had 
long ceased to bo courts of justice. In every part of 
tho empire tho vigour of his adminis tint ion was felt, 
and in no part moro so than in Britain. The bravest 
and tho mast active generals in his army wore selected 
by him for the compile subjugation of that long- 
covoted island. Bolanus was recalled for his indo- 
lenco, and perhaps his doubtful fidelity, and 
Petilius Cerealis was appointed governor in hjp stead. 
By bis bravery Cerealis propagated tho terror of the 
Homan arms in Britain. Aided by the renowned 
Agricold! who now commanded the twentieth legion, 
ho made war upon tho Biigantes, tho most numerous 
and powerful nation of 4ho ancient Britons, and after 
fighting several battles in which tho Brigtyites, under 
the warlike Venusius, fought with groat # bravery, ho 
reduced tho greatest part of their country, and ravaged 
the rest. In the year A.i>. 75 Ccroaliff was succeeded 
in the government of Britain by Julius Frontinus, a 
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in mvcij respect to himself. Frontinus 
Brave Siluros, a pooplo that had moro 


Brave Siluros, a pooplo that had moro 
obstinately contended with the Homan power than 
any other British nation But notwithstanding their 
valour, their # ar dent love of liberty, and tho difficult 
situation of their* couiftiy, they wero compelled to 
suocftmo to' the Homan arms. In tho year a.d. 78, 
however, Frontinus was succeeded in liis government 
by a generalfjaore skilful in the art of war than ho, 
and one who joined to his skill in warfare equal skill 
in governing a conquered people. 


Hitherto Homo had sought the conquest of Britain 
by tho sword alone. Agricola, who was now sent by 
Vespasian as his legato to complcto tho subjection, and 
to rulo over tho province, employed the arts of peace 
in conjunction with the sword. There can bo no 
question but ho was tho greatest, best, and mast 
famous of all tho Homan governors in Britain. Ho 
was also the most favour^, inasmuch as his exploits 
in tho battle-field, and Ins acts of government, liavo 
been immortalised in the historio page by fho eloquent 
Tacitus. ' It is from tho pen of Tacitus that wo loam 
all that is recorded of this illustrious ^ornan ; one of 
thaso great benefactors of the human race, who by 
their peaceful qualities determine the destipies of 
nations, and whoso influence extends through all 
timo. He was in tho prime of life whci» ho entorod 
upon tho government of Britain ; adorned with the 
highest honours Romo could cotfcr ; learned, eloquent, 
biavo, and virtuous; admired and beloved by tho 
army ho was called upon to command, and well ac- 
quainted with tho people with jyhoirt lie had to con- 
tend, and over whom ho was appointed to govern, llo 
had learned tho rudiments of war in tho Romaft 
army in Britain under Suetonius; and for several 
years afterwards ho served in that army under Pauli- 
nus with great fionour. But while ho hacl fought 
with tho Britons ho had evidently studied their 
character, llo knew tho doep love which they had 
for liborty, and that it would never bo uprooted by 
oppression, and licnco during his government, while 
| ho conquered them in tho field of battle, ho conciliated 
than by acts of kindness, and evidencing to them the 
practical utility of tho Homan dominion. 

It was at the end of summer when Agricola arrived 
in Britain, just aftA tho Ordoviees, an indomitable 
tribo who defied flic Homan power from t ho fastnesses 
of Denbighshire and Caernarvonshire, liad slaughtered 
a band of Homan cavalry stationed on their confines. 
Tho anny had already separated and gone into quarters 
for the wintor; but hastily collecting his troops, 
Agricola took tho field, and coming suddenly upon t he 
Ordoviees he routed them ii^ their mountains with 
great slaughter. His next oxploit was in the Isle of 
Mona. ThS boast of Suetonius that lie had secured 
that island was vain. It was conquered for the 
moment, but at this time it was repossessed by tho 
chivalrous Britons. II is chief difficulty in this enter- 
prise was the want of vessels to carry his troops over 
the Menai Straits; but selecting a body of excellent 
swimmers ho ordered them to pass the narrowest part 
of the channel with their horses® and arms. This 
enterprise succeeded. Astonished at its suddenness 
and boldness, tho Britons surrendered themselves and 
tlfcir island without risking a battle. 9 

In his second campaign, a.d. 70, ^gricola directed 
his march northward, into territories whfch hpd i*?t 
yet submitted to the Roman hrrns. As much of ttio 
country was covered with woods, groat care was taken 
by him to keep his soldiers together, lest tho ever- 
activo Britons should cut them off hf surprises. His 
march was one of triumph. To thoso tribes who 
resisted he gave no rest till they wero subdued, but 
to those who yielded he showed the greatest kindness. * 
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Several British nation\werc, in the course of this 
campaign, brought to ftubmit to the authority of the 
Romans; and to secure his conquests, a number 
fortresses wero erected, probably in that tract whero 
tho rampart of Hadrian and the wall of Severus sub- 
sequently crossed the island. In his third campaign, 
Agricola marched still farther north. Jle evon en- 
tered Caledonia, a country hitherto unknown to tho 
, Romans. In this onward movement ho traversed the 
territories of several Briti^ji tribes without mooting 
with any opposition. These territories appear to havo 
bean parts uf Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land. Ho penetrated to the river Tau , which somo 
writers supposp was the Tay, and others the Solway 
Pirlh. Tho Caledonians were a hardy and warlike 
people, Jut they made no effort to oppose his progross, 
probably hoping that what they lost in the summer 
they could easily regain in tho winter. But Agricola 
was a prudent general ; what he gained he took caro to | 
secure. Forts were ftvciy where erected and well 
garrisoned, and although the Caledonians, when win- 
ter arrived, made several attempts to capture them, 
they were so well sitqjited, constructed, and dofendod, 
that not ono was lost. His fourth campaign, a.d. 81, 
a&is spent in seem ing the conquests ho had made in 
tho island, and hence, liko that by which it was pro- 
ceded, it was bloodless. A lino of forts was erected 
across tho narrow nock of land which separates the 
Iir1h8 of Forth and Clyde; by which erection all 
South Britain was secured to tho Romans, and tfeo un- 
conquorod Britons were removed, as it wore, into 
another island. The tract in which thetjo forts were 
erected scorned to bo tho bountkiry of tho Roman 
empire; but though thoy proved a barrier to riio 
incursions of tlio North Britons into tho south, they 
formed a starting-point, from wlienco tho Romans 
penetrated farther north. .In hfi fifth campaign, a.d. 
82, Agricola crossed tho Filth of OJycfb and penetrated 
into tho north-west, parts of Calodonia, whero he suc- 
cessfully encountered several tribes hitherto unknown 
to tho Romans. These tribes appear to havo been the 
Fpedii, Ccroncs, and Carnftuusm, who were tho ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Cantyro, Argyleshiro, Lorn, and 
Lochaber. . From thesq coasts bo might have had a 
distinct view of Iroland, and Tacitus says that, en- 
couraged by an Irish chieftain, at that tinfc a refugee 
in his army, ho contemplated its invasion. But 
Calodonia was not yet subdued, and in tho sixth sum- 
mer, a.d. 88, Agricola explored tho coast boyond the 
Firth of Forth. It seems probable that ho passed that 
river in tho vicinity of Stirling. Ho marched along 
its north banks and^tho coast of Fife, his licet sailing 
near to tho shore, 4o co-oporato with tho army. Tho 
perils attending this enterprise were great, and tho 
mariners and soldiers, who had frequent intercourse, 
entertained each other with talos of their hair-bread Eh 
escapes and exploits, amongst barren mountains, gloomy 
fqrests, ( jind <tcinpestuous seas. For tho Caledonians no 
logger submitted to tho ’onward progress of Agricola. 

They wero alarmed at tlio sight of tho Roman fleet 

feeling that tho encircling ocoan would no longer securo 


night surprise, tho ninth legion would have been 
strdyecL had not Agrioola hastened to their assistance. 
Falling upon tlieir rear with his light-armed foot and 
cavalry, while tho imperilled legion attacked them in 
front, the Caledonians wero compelled to retire into 
tho neighbouring woods and marshes to save them- 
selves from destruction. But though defeated they 
were still undismayed. During the winter they mus- 
tered all their elans for tho next summer’s campaign, 
with the determination to make one gradd efiort to 
preserve the independence of their countay. Aged 
warriors who had laid aside their weapons, and the 
stalwart youth of tho several states gathered together 
in great numbers ; and that they might act with all 
their united force, thoy chose Galgacus,' one of their 

S patest and bravest clueftains, as their common leader 
l their parts, also, tho Romans spent the winter in 
preparing fpr the prosecution of the war in Caledonia. 
When first attacked by tho bravo mountaineers, some, 
of Agricola’s officers had counselled retfbat through 
*fear, but success had revised thoir courage. All wero 
now eager to penetrate into tho deepest recesses of tlio 
land of mountain and flood, and to push their con- 
quests to the utmost bounds of Britain. 

At tho approach of tho summer of a.p. 84, the Cale- 
donians, having removed their wives and children into 
theft* woods and mountain fastnosscs for safety, to tlio 
number qf thirty thousand, were encamped on the skirts 
of tho Grampian Hills, whero they awaited the shock 


them against tHb invaders — but they wero not dis- 
mayed. Thoir clans collected, and several Acre# 
battles were fought* in which the Romans, .tbpugh 
*victorious,*suffered great loss. On ono oocasioftVtyn * 


number qf thirty thousand, were encamped on the skirts 
of tho Grampian Hills, where they awaited the shock 
of battle. With what number of forces Agricola ap- 
proached fr tlioso hills, no mention is made m history, 
but it seems, clear tlia'L his army had been considerably 
increased by Southern Britons, wlio, Avon by his en- 
deavours to improve their condition, Avero iioav as 
Avilling to fight for, as formerly thoy Avero euger to 
contend Avith tho Romans. This union *6f tho Britons 
and the Romans in tlio fiold^of battle is a practical 
illustration of that celebrated* passngo in the pages of 
Tacitus which describes tlio character of tho Britons 
imder the Roman rule. “Tlio Britons Avillingly,” 
ho says* “supply our armies -with recruits, pSy their 
taxes without a murmur, and perform all the services of 
government with alacrity, provided thoy havo i5o reason 
to complain of oppression. When injured, their resent- 
ment is quick, sudden, and iiepiticnt«; they are con- 
quered, not spirit-broken ; they may be reduced* to obe- 
dience, not to slavery.” At tlio approach of the Roman 
aimy, Galgocus drew up his troops in order of battle. 

| According to Tacitus, Galgacus made an eloquent ora- 
tion to the hardy mountaineers under his command, 
as ho rodo in his chariot through their* ronkflu^JJi^ 
oration may bo useless as an histdncnif it* 

aptly illustrates tlio nature of the war in which 
Agricola was engaged. In this oration Galgaeus is 
represented as designating tho Romans “tyrants, 
and plunderers of the earth.* Tift nations they had 
enslaved, he said, wero exhausted by tribute; stripped 
of tlio grain they hod sown for their sustenance; 
compelled to make pathways througlwwoods for the. 
passage of tlieir legions ; to drain the marshes, sad to 
dig mines for their oppressors. There was no way of 
escaping these evils but by victory: "Flight, he ter, ' 
^minded them, was as unsafe as it waadidKtton^^ 
Their enemies had penetrated into thahearthof,^ 
country, £nd had covered their seas witht^eir flfibfc ti\ 
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m&B not only for fame or victory that they were to flgjifc, 
.but for everything that was dear in life — their li|erucs, 
their parents, their wives, and their offspring. Galgacus 
concluded by calling upon his soldiers to call to 
memory their ancostors, who had been considered tho 
bravest of all tho British tribe?; and to look forward 
to their posterity, whoso freedom and happiness de- 
pended upon their valour. Tho Caledonians fought 
with g^cafhravoiy, and victory long remained doubt - 4 
ful,but at length tho steady courage and tho disci- 
pline of the Romans prevailed. So long as the two 
armies fought with missile weapons, tho Caledonians 
•hod tho advantage; but when thoy came to closo 
quarters, tho long, broad, and heavy swords of the 
Caledonians wore of little use against tho spikes of 
the bucklers, and tho sharp-pointed swoMs of tl*o 
Romans, and the superior anus of their foreign auxi- 
liaries : they were thrown into confusion and slain in 
heaps. In tho battle and pursuit ton thousand nro 
said to have* been slain; %nd nighUonly put an end 
to the carnage. In their dcsjfflir, the Caledonians who 
escaped set fire to thoir houses, and some even slew 
their wives and children, to prevent their falling into 
tho liands of their enomies ; slavery being considered 
by them to bo a greater evil than death itself. Tho 
next day presented an unusual scene to th# Roman 
conquerors. There was a profound silenco all around ; 
tho smoko of burning dwellings was scci> on every 
hand; but not a living soitf remained amidst the 
desolation. # - 

It was a great victory which Agricola had gained, 
but it was not followed by any important results. 
After tho battle, ho marched into tho country of tho 
Horosti, now called Angus, from which tribo ho re- 
ceived hostageg. AVhilo in this country ho gave 
orders to his fleet to sail northward, and to proceed to 
| tlioir winter station by Sic western coast. That fleet 
j rnado a grand discovery. It had long been a subject 
of controversy^ among tub speculative philosophers of 
Rome, as to whether Britain was an island or 41 con- 
tinent. "Agricola's fleet demonstrated that it was an 
island; for it arrived at the same harbour — -tho Tm- 
. tulousianf probably Sandwich — from whence it had 
sailed eastward in tho spring, thus having coasted 
entiroly round Britain. Jlenco Tacitus mokes Agri- 
cola address his army thus: 44 Wo possess* tho very 
extremity of Britain— -Britain is completely disco- 
vered.” His army was led slowly back through the 
conquered countries to South Britain, Vlicro it went 
i^ito winter quarters. 

^gju^griejla’s last exploit in Britain. At 
this tim^roEpasicRi, who hod appointed him to the 
command ’in our island, was dead : tho second only of 
all tho Roman emperors ±hat had died a natural death. 
Ills rule had Jkoii rigiq^ hut lie was sincerely and 
universally lamented. But%t is remarkable that al- 
though sincere sorrow was displayed at his death, it 
did not degenerate into adulation. Thoso emperors 
who had seotygod RoiXo without pity had been doi- 
fiod; tint although he had really benefited tho Em- 
pire* he was regarded by posterity as a mortal. In 
jridfcule of this custom, no is said to have oteervod in 
hh djnng memezds , 44 If I mistake not, I ajn going to 
It J probable that this keen satire pro- 
venjld M& dqfflcauon; for bistro Titus, w^o sue- 

cooded him, but whoso reigr^vcos bridrf was, by his 
successor, Domitian, ranked among the gods. Vespa- 
sian, and Titus, and Agricola were men like-minded — 
all ronowned for valour, but more illustrious as beue- 
factors of mankind* Domitian was also tho son of 
Vospasian, but I 10 was notorious for debauchery and 
cruelty. At tho time ho received the nows of Agri- 
cola's great success in Britain, ho had just returned 
from an unsuccessful expedition against the Catti, 
whom Tacitus describes ms tho most warlike and 
poli to nation among tho Gormans. Ife # liad taken 
somo peasants prisoners, and tho servile senate hrifl 
voted him a triumph as though ho had obtained a 
splendid victory. When, therefore ho heard of Agri- 
cola's success, although ho received it with joy in his 
countenance, there was deep anguish in his heart. Uo 
felt that his mock triumph, now that a real and 
mighty victory had been achieved by the Roman 
arms, would bo held in dcri^on. For among tho 
various conquests of tho Romans, that of Britain had 
"proved one of the most difficult. . Oft eft had rude and 
undisciplined valour checked tlm victorious progress 
of their legions, and its subjugation was only effected 
by untiring perseverance, and a display of that in^ 
doinitablo courage for which tho Roman soldiers wore 
celebrated. TIcnco Domitian’s envy and chagrin. 
Unablo to endure IJiat the name of a private individual 
should bo exalted abovo that of an imperial warrior, 
Agricola was retailed to Rome. On his return, a 
triumph was decreed to the conqueror of Britain, but 
ho wisely doc-lined tho honour, and retired into the 
seclusion of private life. IT© died a.d. 9-3. 

Tlio conquest of Britain, however, was not so 
muefo effected by tho sword, as by his beneficent 
government. IVoin tho time ho set foot in our 
island, as governor, |o tho time ho was recalled to 
Romo, ho was the benefactor of tho Britons. His 
summers might bo spent in campaigning, but his 
winters wore employee! in llio civilization of tho con- 
quered. ] hiring his rule erratic habits were gradually 
exchanged for settled occupat ions, and .peaceful pur- 
suits superseded the feuds of the tribes. Tho useful 
arts, which Romo only could teach, became tlio de- 
light of tlio Britons. Their old reed cabins gave way 
to superior dwellings ; towns were erected with 
marketplaces, baths, and temples ; and tho graceful 
Roman togjh adorned their once painted skins. Even 
tho Roman manners and language were largely adopted ; 
for Agricola was at great pains to have tho sons of - 
British chieftains instructed in the language, learning, 
and eloquence of tho lhftnans : eqpouragiug them in 
thoir studies by publicly stating that their genius 
was superior to that of tho youth of (fluid. It may bo 
that tho British youth oouplod their taste of the Roman 
arts with a relish for Roman luxuries and vices ; but 
it cannot be denied that, under the rulo of Agricala, 
great advances wero mado in civilisation: that tho 
rude manners and habits of^tho southern Briton# 
underwent a great chango for tho better. In hit 
government, Agricola was a bright exception to former 
legates. It was that of strict im$aitia| justice to all, 
whother Romans or Britons. He heamthc complaints 
of tho latter with patience, and redressed their griev- 
ance! with readinoss. There were no longer nlunder- f 
ingt^tortion, and oppression; and though lie exacted . 
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tribute, he made tho wymcnt of it loss burdensome importance to tho Eon 
than heretofore. It is no wonder, therefore, that, under bin rieii against deyastj 
tho wiso and mild administration of this iilustriqns donians, but as a bairi 
Homan, tho Britons became reconciled to Romo’s for tho Brigantes wh 
dominion, and that ho “was looked qpon moro as their shire, Cumberland, and 
benefactor than their conqueror. Even to this day subjects of Homo as tH 
tho inhabitants of this island owo tho groat Agricola who dwelt in tho son 
a debt of gratitude. . . join them in revolt 

* ito was succeeded in tho government of Britain, • Such an event happe 
A.D. 80, by Sallnstius LucuUiis ; but from that period Pius, who succeeded to 
iotho reign' of Hadrian, a.d. 1 17, no particular account a.d. 188. Lollius Urbi 
is* given of 'tho country by Homan historians. Lucul- of Britain. According 
liis? according to Suetonius, was put to death by Brigantes had “ mad< 
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importance to tho Romans, It served not only ] 
banieiA against devastating hostilities from tho Cale- 
donians, hut as a bairior against dangerous amities ; 
for tho Brigantes who dwelt in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Cumberland, and Durham, were not such willing 
subjects of Romo as tHb South Britons, and the Meetup 
who dwelt in the south of Scotland, were ready to 
join them in rovolt. 

1 Such an event happened in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, who succeeded to tho empire at Hadifantf death, 
a.d. 188. Lollius Urbicus was at this timo governor 
of Britain. According to a passago in Pausanius tho * 
Brigantes had “ made incursions into Geuounia,' a 


Domitian becasiso ho had invented a now weapon of region subject to the Romans." This must be under- 


Avoriaro which lie permitted to bo called tho Luculloan 
lance. • 

Domitian, who was tho last on whom tlio senate 
bestowed tit) name of Cassar, was assassinated a.d. 0G, 
aud his immediate siiccpwors wero Nerva and Trajan. 
Wliothe goveriiors of- Britain wore during their, reigns 
in unknown ; rfhd in what condition the Britons wero 
can only bo conjectured. As history is silent on tho 
subject* it may bo that tlio genial influence of Agri- 
gda’s rule was still felt: that they wero contented 


stood that tho Miotic who were of tho same race as the 
Brigantes, tad wore often called by the samo name, 
assisted by those of their kindred within the wall of 
Hadriaif! had penetrated into Gonounio, or South 
Wales. Urbicus therefore led his legions against tho 
invaders, and having defeated them in several engage- 
ments , he i-ccovercd tho^country as far as tho isthmus 
between the flrths of Forth and Clyde. In order to 
secure this conquest, and to keep tlio Caledonians at 
a greater distance from South Britain, Urbicus raised 


and happy. This is tho more probable as tho rule of another rampart between these two firths along tho 


Nerva and Trajan in tho scat of empire, Romo, was in line of the forts of Agricola, a rampart which was 
a high degree marked by wisdoip and moderation, designed as the utmost boundary of tho Roman cm- 
Tho latter emperor, indeed, is considered by his- pire. * * 

torians generally to have been the* best of all the For several years during tho latter part, of tlio 
Roman monarchs. IIo died while pursuing* great reign of Antoninus Pius -a reign which was tho 
conquests in tlio East, a.d. 117, and was succeeded happiest period of tho Roman empire — and tho whole 
in tho empiro by his cousin and pupil, P. .ZElius of tho roign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, his 
Hadrian. • adoptod son and successor, Britain enjoyed comparative 

Trajan was a man of war, but Hadrian was a l*vcr tranquillity. In tho latter reign there was a rovolt 
of peace. An instance was given of his peaceful tem- among the Miotic, but it was readily suppressed by 
perament at the commencement of his roign, for ho tho then governor of Britain, Colpufnius Agricola, 
abandoned tho conquests of Trajan in Armenia, Mcso- Aurelius died a.d. 180 f and Ajith him tho glory of tho 
potainia, and Assyria ; and tho Euphrates again bo- Roman empiro is said to have expired. The imperial 
eamo tho boundary of tlio Roman empire, as it had throne of Jttomo hud for mor# than eighty years boon 
been before tlioso conquests. At tho commencement occupied by emperors worthy of tho dignity — em- 
of his reign,. Hadrian resolved to make a progress pororsVho on the wholo governed tho empiro with a 
through alL the provinces ?f tho empire that ho might, paternal sway. That throne was now occupied by 
become personally acquainted with the stato of each Commodus, the son of Aurolius Antoninus tho philo- 
country subject to Rome. Ho arrived in Britain a.d. sopher, who has been termed “a. monster of cruelty, 
120, and it is expressly stated that ho corrected many lowducss, and insolence." * Tho extravagances of 
abuses which had cropt into its government. But his Commodu| quickly exhausted tho treasury* and lie 
visit to Britain is chiefly marked in the pages of had recourse to all kinds of rapine. Burdonsomo 
history by a rampart or Avail of earth Avhicn.Avas taxes were imposed ; tho government of tlio provinces 
erected by his orders as tho boundary of tho Roman and other offices were sold to tho highest bidder; 
province. This rampart stretched from the mouth of and criminals wero exempted from punishment, and 
the river Tyno on Ijjie east, to the Solwf.y Firth on tho murders permitted, upon the payment of a qgrto! ' 
west, near tho track whero Agricola had built his sum of money. The wholo city 
chain of forts. •^Eleven hundred years ago Bedo de- corrupted through his licentiousness and mal-admini- 
scribos this rampart as being at that time still iamous, stration. His oppressive government occasioned many 
and says that it was eight feet in breadth and twelve Avars, none of Avnich wore mo A dangerous than that of 
in (height in a straight lino fi*om cast to Avcst. •By Britain. g c • * 

some historians at is supposed that the country north In tho year a.d. 183, tho Caledonians broke 'though 
•f this rdmpart liad been recovered by tho Calodo- tho wall of Antoninus, and, joinefl by* tho Meet®, 
aians after Agricola’s departure; while others conjee- invaded tlio Roman province.* Ulpiqs Marcellus was 
turo that Hadrian voluntarily resigned tho conquest, appointed governor of Britain to rositft tho invaders, 
If Hadrian’s abandonment of tho conouests of Tro ian and aftor several simoniinarv battles thov wero dev. 


line of the forts of Agricola, a rampart which avos 
designed as the utmost boundary of tho Roman em- 
pire. . . 

For several years during tho latter part, of tlio 
roign of Antoni mis Pius -a roign which avus tho 
happiest period of tho Roman empiro— and the wholo 
of tho roign of Mureus Aurelius Antoninus, his 
adoptod son and successor, Britain enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. In tho latter reign there was a revolt 
among the Miotic, but it avos readily suppressed by 
tho then governor of Britain, Colpufnius Agricola. 
Aurelius died a.d. 180 f and A^ith him tho glory of tho 
Roman empiro is said to have expired. Tlio imperial 
throne of Jttomo hud for mor# than eighty years been 
occupied by emperors worthy of tho dignity — em- 
porors who on the Avholo governed tho empiro with a 
paternal sway. That tlirono was noAv occupied by 
Commodus, tho son of Aurolius Antoninus tho philo- 
sopher, who has been termed “ a. monster of cruelty, 
lowducss, and insolence." * Tho extravagances of 
Commodu| quickly exhausted tho treasury* and lie 
had recourse to all kinds of rapine. Burdonsomo 
taxes were imposed ; tho government of tho provinces 
and other offices were sold to tho highest bidder; 


sum of money. The wholo city 
corrupted through liis licentiousness and mal-admini- 
stration. His oppressive government occasioned many 
Avars, none of Avnich were moA dangerous than that of 
Britain. g * • * 

In tho your a.d. 183, tho Caledonians broke ‘through 
tho wall of Antoninus, and, joinefl. by* the Meet®, 
invaded tlio Roman province.* Ulpius Marcellus was 

t> • a- * ii •- .a ■ 


turo that Hadrian voluntarily resigned tho conquest, appointed governor of Britain to resuft the invaders, 
If Hadrian’s Abandonment oi the conquests of Trojan and aftor several sanguinary battles they, were de- 
ls, taken into consideration, this latter ^opposition may featod. Jealous of his successes, hoover, Commodus 
be the correct one; for his policy appears kcr have deprived him of his government, and liig immediate* 
been to secure tho existing dominions of' Rome. not successors Appear to have*been men iftiworihy of com- 
to extena them, ihe rampart was ofjhe greatest mand So unpopular were they that tiiej^i teoke 
• * ^ *1 ♦ • . ^ V 0“ 
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to open mutiny, Bertinax, who afterwards 
a emperor, was sent into Britain to restore di% 
upline, in whidflfl^nfllly succeeded ; but as hi was 
, in danger of his life he was at his own request reoalled 
to* Borne. At the death of Commodus, a.d. 192, Per- 
tinaac was raised to the throne b\^the legions ; but on 
his attempting to reform the licentiousness of the 
Praetorian guards within three months he was slain. 
Didius was raised by tho same legions to the dignity 
of empeftor, tut in little more than two months ho 
also shared the samo fate. Didius had purchased the 
Imperial diadem of the murderers of Pertinax, whence 
jps brief reign is known in history as that of “ the 
imperial merchant” 

At this time Clodius Albinus was governor of 
Britain; and under him the island enjoye^ profound 
tranquillity. Ho was popular with the legions, and 
tho Britons ; and at tho death of Didius he was 
ambitious of becoming emperor. But hef hod two 
competitors : rescennius Niger, who commanded in 
Syna, and Septimius Severny in Illyria. Severus 
won the prize. . At the head of the troops ho com- 
manded in Illyria, ho hastened to Borne and was 
' declared emperor. In order to socuro his throne, the 
Proatorign cohorts wore disbanded : they were ordered 
to give up thoir horses, arms, and military # badges, 
and to retire one hundred miles from Borne. Jgi 
order to conciliate Albinus in Britain, Sovcrus declared 
him Cfaesar, flattening him with the hopes of *a 4iighor 
title in order to keep him quiSt till & had subdued 
; Jiis rival Niger. A bloody war ensued botwefti theso 
"rivals, and in the end Niger was •defeated jmd slain. 
Encouraged by his successes, Soverus now resolved to 
destroy Albinus. It is said that lie first attempted to 
remove him by assassination, on discovering which, 
Albinus made vigorous preparations tor war. Albinus 
assumed the purple in Britain, and having strength- 
ened his army with tho %owor of the British youth, 
he passed over to Gaul to dispute the ompho of the 
wond with Severus. In tho year a.d. IDy, a great 
battle was fought between those rivals near Ltigdu- 
uum, now Lyons, in which Albinus was defeated. He 
committed* suicido ; and it is related that Soverus, 
pleased with tho sight of his lifeless body, rode over 
it several times, ^md then ordered it to be thrown 
into the £hono. * # j 

In the meantime there was great commotion in 
Britain. As South Britain was left defenceless, the 
Meetaa and Caledonians made incursions into it, and 
>jjyherevor they came, there was wide-spread desolation. 

wa s sent into Britain to repel the 
in^iderS|^Wi^t%s unsuccessful. By purchasing 
their prisoners, Jhe prevailed upon them to retire, but 
this only induced them to return. Year after year 
* they, renewed their invasions to take more pidscncrs 
aha get more nfhney, At%^th in the year a.d. 207, 
Soverus Resolved, upon an expedition in person to 
Britain. lie .wris old and infirm, but his warlike 
spirit ms as active as c*er. Boman writers say that 
he ms prompted to come to Britain for a threcftld 
' reason — nis love of military glory, his desire of 
kecpu^jMkJ^^ns in action, ana of rescuing his two 
'^^^xSolHraiid Geta, from the licentiousness of 
; 'Bom- faii wfeA they had doeplyjplungedt 
; tepjgnt a migl^ptiy .witli him to 
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| Britain. Alarmed at the pif povations ho (had made, 
the Mtetoe and Caledonians suf} for- peace, but in 
vain. At the head of his anny lie marched north- 
ward. Beyond tho wall of Hadrian his route was 
surrounded with dangers and difficulties. His 
troops woro harassed with perpetual skirmishes, and 
decoyed into numerous ambuscades. The nature of 
the country was adverse to tho march of tho Bomans; 
for in some places it was covered with thick woods, 
while in others it abounded in steep mountains, deep 
marshes, lakes, and rivers. #The Bomans under Agrts 
cola, had not oonquered that countiy, for Jiad they 
done so, there would luive been but few of these 
difficulties existing. Hence whilo one portion of tlio 
army of Severus was employed in resisting the sudden 
attacks of the enemy, tho rest wove employed in 
cutting down woods, draining lakes and nufrshes, 
making roads, and building bridges. It was a great 
labour; but all obstacles were overcome, arid Severus 
at length penetrated into tho vtby heart of Caledonia. 
Ilis victorious progress struck such terror into tho 
hearts of tho Caledonians, that they again sued for 
peace. It was granted on condition that they re- 
linquished a part of tlieir country, and delivered up 
their arms, and he then conducted his anny back into* 
the northern parts of tho Boman province. But not 
all his troops returned; for it is recorded that in this 
expedition he lost Ifty thousand men, some by tho 
javelins of the eyemy, but more by the incessant 
laboura^of pioneering. 

As tno rampart of fcarth raised by Hadrian had 
proved but a slender security to the Homan province, 
Severus resolved to tract a more substantial barrier. 



WALL OF SEVEIIU9. 


For two whole years his troops were employed in 
buiRling a wall of stone twelve feet high, ana eigfct 
thick; to which were added numerous stations or 
towns, and still more numerous towers arid empties. 
This wall, vestiges of which still exist, was erected 
nearly parallol to that of Hadrian. To render the 
barrier more complete, a deep ditsh*ww dug, on the 
side of Caledonia, and several military ways wero 
made which are still called Boman roads. It was 
hoped that the incursions of the Galedonians would 
now be for over checked ; but that hope provfd vain. 

1 « * o 
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While SeVerus waA at York, worn out, with ago, 
infirmities, and totes, the Mcetuo and Caledonians 
Tenowod tlio war for tho purpose of recovering that, 
part of tho country which they had ceded t<f tho 
Romans. At the nows of this revolt, Sevorus vowed 
that ho would wago a war of •utter extermination. 
Noithor old nor young were to he spared, so com- 
prehonsivo was his burning vengenneo. Rut liis days 
of war were over. Unablo any lunger to appear 
Iho head of liis troop, ho commissioned his son Cara- 
calla to oxecuto liis uesigfts ; and ho, instead ot attack- 
ing the enemy, spent his time in corrupting tho legions. 
Ho aimed at tho dignity of sole emperor to the 
exclusion ot* his brother Gota. It is related, indeed, 
that ho sougnt to depose his father ; and what was 
still jporo unnatural, to persuade his physicians to 
shorten his days. These crimes, howover, were not 
consummated, for the aged emperor died a natural death 
at York/ A.D. 211, having in his last moments ap- 
pointed his two Bomf his heirs and successors in the j 
empire. • 

On hearing oflTfiWathor’s death, Caracalla concluded 
a pcaco with tho Mietas and Caledonians — ceding the 
territories his fathA had obtained by the sword— and 
* then hastened to Rome. His design was to seizo upon 
the full sovereignty of tlio empire ; but the legions, 
mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of t.ho authority 
of tho doccaserl emperor, proclaimed him and liis 
brother joint emperors of Romo. • But they did not 
long remain in union. They celebrated their father’s 
obsequies with divine honours* and wore acknowledged 
as lawful sovereigns by the senate, the people, and 
the provinces, but there was no Unity of sentiment in 
thoso brothers. From their earliest childhood, Qara- 
calla and Geta exhibited an aversion to each other, 
and as they grow in years# that antipathy bceamo 
more marked than ever. Wlftn they assumed the 
reins of power, their hatred of ftich other became 
visible to all their subjects. Ilerodian says that 
they divided the palaco between them from mutual 
animosity, and that their division of sentiment rent 
tho whole empire into tvr> factious. The tale is soon 
told. The sword of Caracalla was steeped in his 
brother’s blood, and ho became sole emperor a.d. 212. 

From this time to the year a.d. 288 history is 
nearly silent on, the affairs of Britain. « During that 
period tho island appeal's to have, onjoy&l profound 
tranquillity. The inhabitants of South Britain re- 
mained quiescent under the Roman government, while 
the Meetie and Caledonians, having regained their 
own, made no attempt to disturb thorn, but lived in 
peace amidst thoii* woods and their mountains. Tho 
emperors of tliis»pcriod were either imwarliko, or wore 
employed in repelling invasions, quelling rebellious, 
and making now conquests in distant “ fields of glo:y /’ 
sci'cth&t tho Britons were left solely under tho caie of 
their governors. AY ho thoso governors were, how- 
ever, ds unknown, for no record is loft of their govern- 
ment, and but few of tiicir names aro mentioned, and 
those only oji inscriptions. When Britain reappears 
in history it pj tinder prominent circumstances. In 
the year a.d. 284 Dioclcsian ascended tho imperial 
throng and two years after ho took M. Aurelius 
ICanmianus for his colleague and partner in the 
Ehttpiijr It was not long, indeed, before theso # two 


emperors, finding themselves unable to defen^ ‘/I ; 
thci| provinces, made choice of t^x,Q«sars — Gfderius 


these four princes governed tho unwieldy . empire 
that the pen ef tho ancient historian resumes the 
story of Britain. M that time, a.d. 289, the sew and 
coasts ef Britain and Gaul began to be infested byiiew 
enemies - Scandinavian and Saxon pirates. These 
bold sea rovers, issiyng from ports extending from iho 
mouth of tho Rhine to tho Baltic, swop tiro mm' at 
will, and growing bold by success, maae descents oij 
tho coasts for the sake of plunder. To repress these 
marauders tho associated emperors of Romo pirOpaircd 
a powerful fleet in tho harbour of Boulogne,, and 
placed it under tho command of Carausius. Had 
Carausiusf proved faithful to his trust their choice, of 
a commander was a happy ono, for though of humble 
birth, he had risen to fame for intrepidity as a soldier, 
and skill 9 as a seaman. But the facilities offered by 
such a command for personal profit r corrupted his 
fidelity. 1 fo boat tlio piratos, but as ho never attacked 
them ns they wore outward bound, but only on their 
return, when they were laden with plunder, ho soon 
fell under suspicion, especially as he never accounted 
for Ihe booty ho obtained to tho imperial treasury. 
Maximianus, alanned at his conduct, gave orders that 
Is? should be put to death, but Carausius escaped tho 
danger. ^Having engaged tho fleet^ under his com- 
mand to follow his fortunes, he sailed to Britain, where 
he assumed thotyurple. 9 His pretensions were equally 
favoured by tho legions and auxiliaries in Britain, as 
by tho fleet, and hef becamo no contemptible pretender 
to the imperial diadom. Ho was absolute master of 
the narrow seas, of all tho Roman territories in 
Britain, and of several important places on the con- 
tinent. His cause was stveng thened* by an alliance 
with tho Franks and Saxonp witli whom ho hod com- 
bated, many of them joining liis fleet and army, 
There wt m no help for it. The Roman emperors wore 
engaged in other wars, and not having a fleet equal 
to that of Carausius, made pcaco with him, and for 
several years he reigned as an independent sovereign 
in tho island, and us lord of tho surroundir^ seas. It 
seems probablo that ho enlarged tlio limits of the 
Roman empire in Britain by conquering the Mrotre, 
for it is recorded that he added seven castles and 
other worJfs to strengthen tho wall between the Forth 
and tlio Clyde. That ho lived in pomp and state is 
manifested by inscriptions and devices found on his 
coins, many of which aro still extant. lie enjoys? 
his dignity till the year a.d. 293, \vhen hoJfeU-^Vrfe 
hand of troachoiy ; ho was assassbiatou uv ids mini*- 
tcr Alectus at Eboracum, or York, and his assassin 
succeeded to his dignity. 

Tho reign of Alectus, however, brief. "Ii* a 
recent division of the empire all the provinoos beyond, 
the Alps westward were assigned to , Con^atius 
Cicsar. At tlio time of tho death tf Carausius pre* 
paiytions were being made fo^the recovery of Britain, 
that being ono of those provinces* He had besieged,. } 
and captured Boulogne, ono of the continental port£ " 
under the rule of Carausius, and wafr&uilding ship* 

for t£Nnvag 


in several ports of Gaul, intended for tpNnvawbn.Or 
Britain. His fleet was not ready wl th#year:^A4^ ' 
£96, w^en he set sail to Britain to an^puta 
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1 VtSH Aleotus. His fleet and amy oamo to Britain in 
two divisions, qperirf which was led in person! and 
theother by the captain of his guards, Asdepiodotus. 
It vras against the latter, who landed near the Isle of 
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routed and dispersed, and hinddf slain. But the 
victory of Asdepiodotus was not complete. The army 
of Aleetus chiefly consisted of Flunks and Saxons, 
and aft y his defeat they marched to London in the 
hope of enriching themselves by its plunder, and then 
^seeping by sea to tlioir own countries. Their design 
was mercifully frustrated. ' At that critical moment a 
#art of the floet and army of Constantins, which had 
been separated from him by fog, entered the Thames, 


By* these events Britain was reunited to the JEtoman 
empire after a dismemberment of more •than ten 
years, and the seas were cleared of pirates and naviga- 
tion restored, to the great joy, it is recorded, of both 
Romans and Britons. * 

In the year a.d. 305, the Roman empire fell under 
the dominion of two emperors — the two Caesars, Con- 
stantins and Galerius. In the division of the empire 
between these princes all the western provinces fell 
under the dominion of Constantins, who roftded in 
Britain. Constantius appears to havo engagod in \ 
war with the Caledonians ; but no record is Vfjfc of ifs 
operations, it being simply stated that he reduced 
them to sue for peace, liut Coustantftis did #iot live 
long after this partition of tho empire; he died at 
York a.d. 306, leaving his illustrious son, Constantino 
tho Great, his heir and successor in the Empire. 

A Roman panegyrist of Constantino writes: — 
“ Oh, fortunate Britain ! move happy than all other 
lands, for thou nast first beheld Constantino Caesar.” 
Somo historians, on this blender authority, have as- 
serted that Constantino born in this island, but it 
would appear to refer to Ins accession' to ompirti at York 
rather than to his birth, lie was at York whqn his 
father died, and ho was immediately saluted emperor 
by the Roman legions and by liis British subjects 
with grear joy. Constantino remained in Britain for 
some time, and he appears to have engaged in a war 
with tho Mmtm and Caledonians — now called Piets 
and Soots~in which, as it is recorded that ho settled 
the peace of the island on a solid basis, it must bo con- 
cluded that ho was successful. Constantine loft 
Britain for tho Continent* to reduce the* Franks who 
5Ksd revolted, and to dispute the empire with Maxen- 
the late emperor, who had 
assumed the lmporuu purple at Rome. On his leaving 
the island a great number of British youths went with 
him to fight with his logins for empire. 

During the jreign of Constantino, Great Britain 


cade near the little river A Isa/ now Ausa, and was I 
slain with tho greater part of his followers. Constant 
now # seized all the dominions of his brother Constan- 
tine, and became solo master of tho Western Empire 
A.D. 340. 

At this time tho Rbman power was fast becoming a 
simple page in history. The seat of empire was no 
longer at Rome, but at Constantinople. That great 
and proud city, through whoso gates captives from all 
quarters of the globe had J)een led in chains by the 
Roman conquerors, had been thus humbled in the 
sight of tho world by Constantine the Great.® Uo had 
adopted tho Cross as tho symbol of his faith, and had 
issued edicts which struck at tho very root of pagan- 
ism, and all Romo became arrayed .against him. ITo 
was loaded with insults and execrations for aban- 
doning tho religion of their foieiathers, and intro- 
ducing new habits and customs in society^ and his 
rago at such treatment made bun resolve to transfer 
tho seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, to 
which he gave tho name of Constan^oftto. But upart 
from this cause for tho removal of^tlio seat of govern- 
ment, it was justified by considerations of tho soundest 
policy. Jn the cast tho provinces were exposed to 
the attacks of the Persian Sassanides, a powerful dy- • 
nasty, who aspired to tho ancient empiro of Cyrus ; 
while in the west, Jho frontier of the Danube was 
insufficient to restrain the Goths and Sormatians. 
Had the emperors? tliorcfovo. continued to resido in 
WosteiVt Europe, they would havo endangered tho 
most important part of their dominions. It was 
obvious that a*motroyolis on tho confines of Europe 
and Asia would bo more advantageous than Rome, 
not flnly for tho promotion of peace in tho Empire, 
but for its commercial prosperity; and Byzantium at 
once recommended itsejf by the political advantages of 
its central situatiqp, and the opportunities it afforded 
for reviving the lucrative commerce of tho Euxine and 
the Eastern Mediterranean. But while this change 
in tho scat of government was favourable to tlie main- 
tenance of tho power and prosperity of tho Empire, 
eastward, it was by no meant so favourable as regards 
tho provinces to tho oxtremo westward. At this very 
time the Piets and Scots appear Ip havo renewed their 
lavages in South Britain ; for in tho year a.d. 343, 
Constans is Represented as coming to our island with 
a large fleet to chastise them. Tho extent of the I 
chastisement ho inflicted upon them is unknown, for 
the only testimony left of his oxploits is derived from 
the flattering medals of fhis period. They convey 
an idea that there was a great slaughter of tho Piets 


During tho *reign of Constantine, lireat Britain 
enjoyed a profound peace. At his doath, a.d. 337, ho 
Was suooeeaed by $ds three sons, Constantine, Constans, 
and Constantius. Britayi, with Gaul, Spain, and part 
tf Germany, fdl to the lot of Constantine, but wide 
as this domini on was he was not contented with it. 
He invaded the dominions of his brother Constans — 
alffcottffhJJne youngest son, appears to have had | 
n of the empire assignee^ to him — 
Jfto country round Aquileia in Italy; 
wHh imprudence, bWfell into an ynbus- 


trifl|pg advantage. 

It was in the year a.d. 360 that the Piets and Softs 
burst through the wall of Sevcrus in full^ force, to 
plunder the Roman territories in Britain. At*thai» 
time, from tho date of the visit of Constans to on r 
island, there had been great chances in the imperial 
throne. Constans had been deposed osid slain, and 
Magnentius, one of his offioors, nad become emperor 
of Britain and all the provinces on this side the Alps; 
Magi^n tius had been defeated by Consfontiug in the 
passeg of the Cqttian Alps, near Bie^Mount Seleucus, 
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and had committed siticide ; and Constantius had by 
thia victory become sole sovereign of the Boman 
world. Ilia cousin, Julian the Apostate,. was created 
Caesar by him, and had the chief direction of anairs 
in the western empire, taking up his residence in 
Gaul. Having heard of the invefeion of the Piets and 
Scots in South Britain, Julian sent Lupinuswitli sorno 
troops to aid in repelling the enemy ; out on their ap- 
proach they retired into their own country, ladcik 
with plunder. In the year a.i>. 341 Julian became 
emperor, and during his c brief reign, and tho still 
shorter reign of his successor Jovian, tho Piets and 
Scots mado no further attempt upon the Roman pro- 
vinces. Jovian Wits succeeded in tlio Empire by the 
two brothers, Valcntinian and Vulcns. That empiro 
was now surrounded by enemies. 1 1 was everywhere 
assaulted — east, west, north, and south. In Britain, 
while piijatical Flunks and Saxons plundered tho 
southorn coasts, tho JPicts, Scota, and Attacots— now 
first mentioned in history — again burst through tho 
walls of Severn^ and committed the most fearful de- 
predations. So rapid was the progress of these fierce 
tribes, who appear jo have been aided by somo discon- 
tented natives, that Britain would have been lost to 
1 the Empire, had it not been for tho heroic exertions of 
Theodosius, to whom its welfaro was entrusted. Theo- 
dosius, who was ono of the best and wisest men, and 
greatest generals of his age, not 1 * only restrained the 
ravages of those barbarians, but i& some measure re- 
stored tho prosperity of Roman Britain. Ontfiis ar- 
rival in tho island, ho found it in a condition which 
would require all his wisdom, skill, am\ valour to im- 
prove. Tho invaders had, in 4, the year a.d. 367, 
carried on their destructive raids with impunity for 
three years, and had finally penetrated as far os 
London, carrying away witle them many prisoners of 
both sexes and all ages, and much c booty. It was in 
vain that the Roman forces stationed m tho island 
had contended with them: they wero everywhere 
defeated, and in ono encounter they liad slain a Roman 
general, and Nectaridius, “ Count of tho Saxon shore.” 


the form of a province, which was named Yalent^ 



Having assembled his army, however, Theodosius /fell 
upon the marauders as they were retiring, and put 
them to flight, leaving their prisoners and booty in 
the hand# of tho conqueror. Having spent tho winter 
Si establishing tranquillity in the southern provinces, 
in the spring of a.d. 368, Theodosius marched north- 
ward, and ev^rySvhere drove the enemy before him. 
They were driven, indeed, beyond tho wall of An- 
toninus Pius, which was now repaired, and made once 
mpre the frontier of the Roman territories in Britain ; 
the country between the two walls being reducetfkdio 


Honqhr of the Emperor Valens. 

Theodosius remained in Britain two years, during 
which time garrisons wore re-established, and the civil 
administration of the province wisely reformed, lie 
was recalled by thee emperor in a.d. 369, to bis robed 
to ono of tho highest dignities of the Empire, that of 
master-general of the Roman cavalry, it is related 
that he was attended to the place of hi^mtarkatiun 


great numbers of the people, who 


him with 


blessings for tho protect ion he had afforded them, 
tho benefits lie had confciTed upon them. After his 
departure, tho island enjoyed tranquillity for several 
years. Tho south coasts wore secured by a powerful 
fleet against tho piratical Saxons; and the riots and 
Scots, taught wisdom by their recent defeat, made no 
further attempts upon tho northern frontiers. But 
tho Rdimjn power was now tottering to its fall. 
Valcntinian was succeeded in the Empire by his son 
Oration, and finding himself and his infant brother 
Valcntinian II. unequal to tho task of governing and 
protecting all Iho provinces, in the year A.D. 379, 
Theodosius, tho son of Theodosius who had com- 
manded in Britain, was declared his partner in the 
throne. At this timo tho Goths wore tho most for- 
midable^ enemies to tho Roman Empire. They had 
r&vaged Tlirace, Scythia, Moosia, and Illyrium, as far 
as the Julian Alp. The Quadi and, Sarmatians, also, 
had entered tho Roman territories, and had surpassed 
the Gottis theix&olvos in the cruelties they committed. 
Jerome, writing at this period, after describing their 
devastations, says : Tho downfall of the Roman Em- 
piro is at hand.” But tho Empire was not only 
pressed upon in every direction by savage tribes, it 
was weakened by the strife of rivals for the imperial 
throne. There was a w ide field for Ambition in tho 
tottering Empiro ; and the l^nks of tho Roman logions 
were by no means deficient of men possessed of that 
subtle and toworing character. In the year a.d. 881 
Maximus, an officer of great reputation, assumed tho 
imperial purple in Britain. Had ho boon contented 
w r itli his insular empire, ho might have long ruled in 
Britain. Ho was a Spaniard by birth, lfct he had 
resided many years in the island, and had married 
the daughter of a British chieftain* Under Theodo- 
sius he had done good service in the expulsion of the 
Piets, Scot*?, and Attacots ; and it was to him that the 
Britons had subsequently looked for protection against 
those formidable enemies. "When, therefore, ho as 
suined the purple, his pretensions wero supported botjj* ; 
by tho Roman soldiers and by tho proriiv^yBrit^b 
lie was tho emperor of their clio^, litter^ been 

attacked in his insular dominions, they would have 
fought most bravely in his cause. But Maximus waft 
not long contented with h& island kingdom. He 
aspired to the possession the whole westenj empire* 
Circumstances seemed in his favour. Gratidh was 
unpopular with tho army; his brother Valcntinian 
wag still a child ; and Theocfosius waft waning with 
tho Goths. At the head of a large army, therefore, 
Maximus passed over into Gaul. The flower of the 
British youth accompanied him in hil^nterprise; fan 
they crowded with eagerness to his aboard from 
evory quaiW. Landing at the mot^h of the Rhine, 
htkj^ejjailod upon the neighbouring pltovincesto Join - 
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’ hSfcatwe: Qildas says, not by £01*00 of arms, bit by 
felsebood and pmgofRs. Gratian led his amy against; 


ftkepOod and pmgofRs. Gratian led his amy against 
him j bat to no purpose, his troops abandoned him and 
want over to the onemy. Ho fled towards Italy, but 
was overtaken and slain at Lugdimum, or Lyons. 
Elated with this success, Maxinfhs declared his son 
Victor his partner in the empire, and fixed the scat of 
that empire at Treves. Ho obtained, possession of 
Italy, and Valenti nian II. was stripped of all his 
dominions. But the triumph of Maximus was brief. 
{Theodosius, Emperor of the East, had beaten biick the 
Goths, and he led liis troops westward, to restore 
^alentinian to his dominions. Maximus was dofeated 
in two great battles, and he retired to Aqmlca, on tho 
confines of Illyria, where he was botrnyod to tho con- 
queror, who put him to death, llis son Victor was 
soon after defeated by the Franks in Gaul, anjl slain ; 
and tho British youth who escaped the slaughter, 
after having in vam endeavoured to find tlio means, 
of sailing homoward, settled among tlft Belgte, on the 
north-west coast of Gaul. Tho number of these 
settlers was so great that it is said they gave their 
name to that part of the Continent, which was hence- 
forth called Brittany. 

At the death of Valontinian II., a.d. 392, and of 
Eugenius tho rhotorician, who usurped hi# throne, 
tho empires of tho East and West were reunited 
undor Theodosius tlio Great. In tho meantime the 
Boman province of Britain, which liad been deprived 
of its defenders by tho ambition ut* Maximus, had 
again been invaded by the Scots and Piets, wliilo its 
coasts had been ravaged by tho Franks and Saxons. 
Theodosius sent his lieutenant Chrysantns against 
them, who appears to have repelled their incursions, 
and to have restored tranquillity. There was, indoed, 
a brief season of peace throughout tlie lloman Empire. 
But the end of tho llomait rule in Britain was at. hand. 
In the year A.D. 395, Theodosius the Gieat died, and 
by his will the Empire again became' divide. A rea- 
ding, his eldest son, became emperor of tho En$t, and 
Ilonorius, his youngest sem, a boy of ten years of age, 
emperor qf the West. Ilonorius was entrusted to the 
care and protection of tho famous Sliliclio, a general 
who had been the companion of all tho toils and vic- 
tories of the dcafl emperor. “ButStilicho was unable 
k to sustain tho dignity of tho boy emperor. *No sooner 
was tho death of Theodosius known than enemies 

K ured into the Wester ji Empiro from all quarters. 
Southern Britain the Piets and Scuts again laid 







aided in their 
o Britajs, who 
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appoar to have cheeked their ravages ; but whita these 
events were passing in Britain the sun of Boman 
power was fast sinking below tho horizug. It was 
tho hour of vengcanco. For 1 * long series of years 
that power bad lorded it over the world, ana the 
world now roso in its majesty am£-,mlght to quench 
that power for ever. Tho distresses of the Western 
Empire increased day by day. Africa was dismem- 
bered from it; Tlmico, Hungary. Austria, and othei 
provinces wero laid waste by firo and sword, and* 
Alaric tho Goth, at the head of a fierce and great army 
of Goths, Vandals, and Alans, was marching in hot 
liasto to the sack of Borne itself. The Boman troops 
which hail been Sent into Britain wcle rocallcd for 
the defiance of Italy, and the Britons wero loft to con- 
tend with their enemies, unaided and alone, a.i>. 407. 

Britain now bccnipc harassed from within as well 
as without. The Boman troops constantly stationed 
in Britain became disaffected and mutinous. Marcus, 
one of their officers, was elected emperor, but ho was 
quickly deposed and jjaff to death. Gratian was next 
declared emperor* but in four months ho shared tho 
fato of Marcus. Constantine, an officer of inforior 
rank, was next exalted to tlie imperial dignity, merely 
on account of his bearing tho namo of an emperor long 
held in grateful remembranco by both # Komans ana 
Britons. Constantine had longer tenuro of power 
than his predecessors, hut ambition led to his min. 
Following tho fatal examplo of JVTaximus, ho gathered 
around him the flower of the British youth, and passed 
over into (jaul to fight for empire. Gaul and Spain 
submitted to his sway, and I 10 fixed the seat ot his 
empiro at Arles, which lie named Constantin. His 
son Constans, who had been a monk, was associated 
with him in his empire, hut their dignity was eva- 
nescent. Constans was intercepted and slam byGcro- 
nius, who was fighting for a rival emperor in Spain, 
named Maximus; and Constantine was besieged in 
Arles by troops sent against him by Honoriua, and 
thdugh tho Genua us came to his assistance they wero 
defeated ; tho city was taken, and tho usurper Vas 
beheaded, A.n. 411. The British youth wjjo had fol- 
lowed tho fortunes of Constantino appear nefcor tp 
have returned to Britain, but* to huve settled among 
their countrymen in Brittany. # m • 

According to Zosimus tho historian, 4‘ the neglect of 
Constantino ” — that is, his desertion of Britain — a com- 
pelled both* tho inhabitants of Britain, as well as some 
of tie Celtic nations” — in Gaul — “ to revolt Jcom the < 
empire of the Bomans, and to live independent of 
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them — no longer obeying their laws. The people, 
therefore, of Britain* taking up arms and defying cvciy 
danger, freed their cities from tlio invading barba- 
rians.” This happened, according to that authority, in 
the year A.D. 409, and if so, Britain was thon an inde- 
pendent state. An Anglo-Saxon chronicle, supposed 
to havo existed in the timo of Alfred, and to have 
been partly composed by that king, agrees with this 
chronology. It says : “ In the year a.i>. 409 the Goth# 
took the city of Romo by storm, and after this the 
Romans never ruled inf Britain.” Bcdo gives the 
same account of the Roman rule, and Procopius, who 
flourished in the sixth century, distinctly states that 
lifter the defeat- of Constantine tlio Romans had it no 
longer in their power to recover Britain. Some 
modem historians and antiquaries, however, extend 
tlio term of the Roman dominion to a.p. 420 -allow- 
ing thereby the interval of a few months only between 
its extinction and the arrival of the Saxons. It is 
dear, however, that Bio Romans, after the pillago of 
Rome by the Goths — Rome, which had itself pillaged 
the work! for m&flMhun a thousand years — no longer 
had it in their power to recover or even to protect 
Britain. In tho Jeur a.i>. 412, it is recorded that 
Ifonovius sent an able general, Victorinns, for its 
dcfenco, and that ho struck terror into all liis enemies ; 
bnt tlio increasing distresses of tho Ernpiro compelled 
him to recal Victorinns with all® liis troops from the 
island. It is clear that the independence of Britain 
dates from tho year a.i>. 409, and not from A<*>. 420; 
its utter severance may not then havo been completed, 
but it owed no subjection to tho Roman rule. By tlie 
withdrawal of tho troops sent for its c defence, — and 
which appear to havo been sent out of friendship,^ and 
by the late great emigrations of tho British youth 
under tlio usurpers, Maximus and 'Constantino, the 
island was in a great moasnr# left defenceless. Wo 
find, however, that in the year a. A 414 the Britons, 
with the aid of somo Roman veterans who had obtained 
liousos and lands in the island, and who were un- 
willing to abandon them, were enabled to repel an 
invasion of tho Picls ant 1 - Scots. These marauders, 
however, caiuc again and again, and tho Britons once 
moro sought aid front llonorius. In the year a.p. 41(>, 
tho Goths having been expelled from Gaul, one legion 
was sent to their assistance, but having* driven hack 
tho Piets and Scots into tlieir own country they re- 
turned to tho Continent. Three years after another 
logion pcrfoimcd tho samo service ; but Gallio, who 
commanded that legion, having repelled tlio invasion 
of the Piets and Scots, and* assisted tho Britons in 
repairing the wall of Soverus, which was henceforth 
to he the lxmndary of Southern Britain, gave them to 
understand on his departure that they wore to expect 
no further assistance from -the Romans. They were, i 
he t said, equal to their enemies in bodily strength, mid I 
every natural endowment, and that all they needed 
was mAreun their native courage, and then they 
ihight bid defiance to their dreaded adversaries. It 
was then, ajx 420, that tho Romans bade a final 
amieu to Britain ; <J but it is manifest that the assistance 
recently given to tho Britons was out of friendship, < 
and not from any design to recover lost dominion, t 
For several years the magistrates of Romo had i#a .1 
deposed T>y the Britons, which is a satisfactory \W»f j i 


they were independent they were friends with- .tho 
Romans. They met as enemios in mortal combat, but 
they parted in amity. ^ During the first years ufthe 
independence of B*tain, some Romans remained in 
the island, but others had recently disposed Of their 
estates, and carrying with them thoir money and 
effects, had .retiree} to tho Continent^ lienee the 
Saxon chronicle, above mentioned, records that in the 
year a d. 418 tho Romans oollocted all the treasure^ 
they had in Britain, “ some of which they hid' in tlio 
earth, so that no one had been able to find them, &#£ 
some they earned with them into Gaul.” That the 
final departure of the Romans was considered by the 
^Britons a national calamity there oan be no ques- 
tion; they looked upon it with even more dismay 
than tBoir ancestors had bohold their approach under 
the dreaded Ciesar. During tho Roman rule ' they 
had been deprived of arms, except when required 
for foreign service, ami conscious of their iinwariike 
character, and of their disunion as a people, they 
looked forward to the future with tho most fearful 
forebodings. 

Nor were their fears unfounded. No sooner had 
tho Piifvj and Scots discovered that the Romans had 
finally abandoned the island, than they issued from 
thoir woods and mountains in greater force than ever, 
regarding the wealth ^f tho country as thoir lawful 
proy. ,As tho 4taill of Antoninus was left unguarded, 
tho fino provinco of Valontia was quickly overrun by 
them. Y*ar after ‘year they w asted and plundered 
it, always returning to tlieir native hills to enjoy the 
fruits of their forays during tho winter. For, like 
tlieir ancestors, tho Caledonians, their incursions were 
made, not with a view of conquest, but of plunder. 
Had their design been conquest, they might have set- 
tled pooccably in the country botwoen the walls of 
Antoninus and Soverus — a c&nntiy which would have 
I afforded them a far better soil and climate than they 
possessed among their rugged mountains. Valontia 
was at length laid waste. Its inhabitants had fled ; its 
habitations wore destroyed; and its tribes swept 
away. Beyond the wall of tjevems, however, there 
wore provinces abounding in riches : provinces adorned 
with maKy noblo monuments of Roman art and in- 
dustry : cqvored with cities, towns, and villages; and 
whoso fields were either laden with com, or grazed 
by numerous flocks of shoop^md herds of cattle. To 
theso provinces tho Piets and Scots now tumedtheim/' 
attention. On they camo like q flood 
wall of Severus. It had been rejJ&i vSJTSStw was iU 
defended. Its turrets, castlos, and forts were, indeed, 
filled with garrisons, and its ramparts crowded with 
annod men ; but after a fain t resistance tho Piets ynft 
Scots scaled tlio walls, arfx leaped the ditches at all 

E oints. The Britons abandoned the walls anti fled, 
ut many were slain in their flight* ahd tlieir enem ies 
plundered tho country and returned hoyie laden with 
booty. Season after season they renewed their in- 
cursions, plundering and destroying, and the condition 
of the Southern Britons became mosfWretehedi As* 
an enemy was almost certain to reap the of their * 

labours, agriculture was neglected, l ai the iwmi : 
sHSs of culture wore Aimed into a wildtrneto? - ; - ' 
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r '39tr were tho ravages of tho Plots and Soote tho 
only evils ondyjg^at this period by tho Soumerft 
Britons* There was everywhere civil rago and rapine. 
Unrestrained by law and government, they aro said 
to have been more active in plundering and destroy- 
ing one another than in repelling their implaoablo 
enemies. All government was at an end. Petty 
tyrants were set up in different parts of tho country, 
but thej ha A no power to preserve order. Added to 
this, the negloct of agriculture produced a famine, and 
Jhe famine was followed by a pestilence, both which 
sooixrges swept away great numbers of tho afflicted 
ffeople. According to Gildos, however, these ovils, 
which appear to have occurred about a.d. -WO, had 
the effect of ridding tho country for several years of 
the Piets and Scots. They dreaded tho pestilence, 
and there was but little for them to plunder. He 
represents that during this interval of jie&ce, the 
Southern Britons recovorcd some of tlieir former pros- 
perity; that they repaired their hqpscs, and tilled 
their lands, which, after lying fallow for so many 
years, produced grain in an abundance hitherto un- 
known. According to tho same authority, the people 
waxed wanton in tlieir renewed affluence ; that they 
plunged into intemperance and debauchery of all 
kinds. But thoir prosperity was not of l*ng con- 
tinuance. On hearing of tho abundance which psc- 
vailed in South Britain, tho Piets and Scofe^ renewed 
tlieir incursions, and the Britons wore again feduced 
to their former hopoloss condi&on. • 

Once more, and for tho last time, a.d. 44G, tho 
Britons sought the aid of tho Homans. .Unable to 
withstand their enemies, they had recourse to iEtius, 
who now governed tho Western Empire with almost 
absolute) sway. Their letter was superscribed, accord- 
ing to Gildas, * Tho groans of tho Britons to A3tius; M 
and it represented that tJiG barbarians drove them to 
the sea; that the sea drove them kick again to their 
enemies; and that th3 only choice, loftjhem was 
cither to perish by the sword or by tho waves. It 
must not, however, be supposed that tlio BritonS could 
be shut up within such straitened limits as Gildas 
I represent^ though it is certain they were in a help- 
less condition. But if AStius lent an ear to their 
groans, he had not. the power to aid them ; for at that 
time ho was employed in collecting forces t# resist tho 
terrible Attila, who, at the head of an arnjy of Huns, 
Goths, Gopidrc, Alans, and other nations, was advanc- 
ing to attack tho Western Empire. • Tho Britons, 
b#ioroforo, were still left to their own resources. 

" time thero were two parties in Britain : 

epe ooaS^gTofwRoman citizens who had remained 
on the estates they had acquired, and native families 
.who had become connected with tho Romans by 
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marriage, and tho various tics of civil life ; and the 
other consisting of native-born ikitons. Tho Boman 
party was headed by Aurelius Ambrosius, said to have 
occir a descendant of ono of tho Boman emperors ; and 
that of the Britons by Vortigem. It appears to have 
boen the Roman party who sought tho aid of iEtius. 
That application having failed, and the Piets and 
Scots still threatening to return in greater numbers 
jhan over, Vortigern called an assembly of all tho 
British kings, chieftains, and princes, to deliberate as 
to what was best <o bo don# to prevent their ravages. 
Instead, howover, of resolving to unite they* forces to 
resist the enemy, tho only question discussed was, to 
whom they should apply for aid. It wag in vain now 
to make any further application to tho Romans, for 
Attila had routed two Roman armies with great 
slaughter, and had dictated his own terms of Yeaco. 
To whom, then, could the Britons turn in their ex- 
tremity ? Where were tho people who coiAd success- 
fully fight against the renowned Piets and Scots? 
The Saxons were a nation abounding ia shipping, and 
delighting in war, and they equaifca, if they did not 
exceed, the northern clans in ferocity. But tho 
Saxons had themselves in fbrmor # years made fearful 
havoc on tho coasts of Britain : how, then, could iliey 9 
be called into tho heart of the fertile island? And yet 
it was to tho Saxons that Vortigern counselled the 
Britons to apply ; •aud, never reflecting that such 
dangerous allies igight become their enemies and con- 
queror, tho proposal of Vortigern was adopted. Tho 
old chroniclers relate that a deputation was sent into 
Germany to ipvite an army of Saxons into tlio island ; 
but their story of a formal embassy to tho court of tlio 
Saxons, and the abject speech which they put into tho 
mouths of tho ambassadors, appear to be unworthy of 
credit. They liad no need to go so far as Germany 
on such an errand, iBr at that time thero were threo 
ships filled with tiuxou warriors — pirates of tho Bal- 
tic— cruising in tho Bristol Channel, and it would 
rather appear that it was on tlio deck of ono of these 
vessels that the Saxons received their invitation to 
come to the aid of the Britans. But wherever it was, 
tluit invitation was gladly accepted. In tho year 
a.d. 449, they leaped on tho shores of Britain ; and 
having once gained a footing on our beautiful island, 
they never vested till thoy had either destroyed, en- 
slaved, or bxpelled those whom thoy came to protect 
— till they had made that island their home ana thoir 
country. Bund after band camo in their cliiules, or 
long ships, until at length tho conquest of Britain 
was completed, and a tyigdom w^s formed which in 
after years became one oi the most renowned in the 
world’s history. • 
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SECTION I. 

When Britain was first invaded by tho Ronjans it 
contained mpny independent states, each of which 
was composed of several tribes or clanships. Thus, 
according to Cresar, although the Cantii, or people of 
Kent,* formed one of those states or kingdoms, there 
wore no loss than four kings presiding over them; 
which lciil^s simply means chieftains or heads of so 
many clans or families of which that kingdom was 
composed. It* was this division aud subdivision of 
authority and rule^hat favoured tho Homan conquest, 
for there could bo no permanent union among tribes 
accustomed to war foitn each other ; and where there 
*is no union thore can bo no strength. 

At tho commencement of tho authentic annals of 
Britain, tho names and territories of tho British or 
Celtic tribes woro as follows : — * 

The Daumonii inhabited tho south -west parts of 
Britain, probably that tract of country liowtcalled 
Cornwall and Devonshire. Other trills appear to 
have beon seated in that part of the country ; namely 
tho Cossini and Ostidamnii, which may have been 
particular clans of tho Daumonii. Camden says that 
their territories were bounded on tjjo south by tho 
British Ocean, on tho wost by St. George's Channel, 
on the north by tho Severn Set, and on tho east by 
the Durotriges. 

The Dnrotriges possessed that country now called 
Dorsetshire, but it is not certain that they fonned an 
independent state. As both they and the Daumonii 
were reduced by Vespasian at tho sarno time, and 
with the greatest ease, aud as neither ever revolted, 
it is supposed that they wero united under one chief 
or king. * 

The Belgro wero seated to the east of the Dnrotriges, 
on the counties now called Jfampsliire,*Willshire, 
and Somersetshire. In tho time of Crcsor the Scgon- 
liaci possessed a part of tliis countiy, but they appear 
subsequently to have been incorporated with tho 
Brig®, as t heir naigo is soon J os t in histoiyi These 
Belgm, as their namo indicates, were a colony of a 
great and powerftil nation inhabiting a great part of 
Gaul. Ciesar says that tho scaooast of Britain was 
peopled by Belgians 41 draWn thither by tlio luvefuf 
wa%and plunder,” and tho last horde of these settlers 
appeal's only to have arrived in Britain a fow years 
boforejiis Invasion. 

eTho "Bibroci inhabits! tho country to the north- 
of -a part, but not tho whole of Berk- 

shire. lhese jjeoph? also came originally from Gaul, 
their namo bring derived from a town called Bibra*. 
As the Bibroci woro but a small nation, they appear (o 
ham been subdued by some of the neicffiouritte 
BiBish tribes between tho period* of the iuyasio^^ 


Caesar and Claudius; but although they thus early 
bocamo extinct as a nation, their presence is marked 
in Berkshire by the name of 44 the hundred of Bray* ' 
that being derived from Bibroci, as Bray in Franco is 
derived from the ancient Bibractc. 
t The Aftrebatii inhabited a part of Berkshire ftfcd 
Oxfordshire. This tribe was a Belgio colony from 
Gaul, tfuit part which is now called Artois, ft was 
ono of those tribes which submitted to Caesar, chiefly, 
it would appearr, through tho influence of ComiuB, 
who was, at the timti he was sent into Britain to 
counsol submission to Caesar, a king or chieftain 
among the Attrebatii in Gaul. 

Tho Ancalitcs possossed parts of Oxfordshire and i 
Buckinghamshire, and they wero probably a clan of I 
tlioir nSjghbours the Attrebatii ; perhaps as they in- | 
liSbited the pasture-ground of tlio two counties, they 
were herdsmen and shepherds of that* tribe. 

Tho ltegni possessed Jho counties now called Surrey 
and Susr'x. Tflese were likewise a colony from Gaul, 
and, liko all other Bjelgio Britons, very early submitted 
to tlio Homan power, and never revolted. 

Eastward of the Regni, in that part of the country 
now called Kent, wero tho Cantii. It is supposed 
that tliis was tho first district in Britain which re- 
ceived a colony from Gaul, and that it had frequently 
changed masters by new colonies coming over and 
driving the inhabitants furijior north. Ca&ar says 
that tlio Cantii were tlio most civilized of all tho 
Briton^, and that they differed but little in their man- 
ners from the Gauls, which seems to indicate that they 
were recent settlers, although the resembtypee may 
liavo arisen in some measure from t ho frequent chango 
of intercourse between them and their Gallic neigh- 
bours on the opposite coast. * 

Tho Tr&ohantes were seated northward of the Cantii, 
in Essex, ^Middlesex, and part of Surrey. Their j 
capital was Camulodunum, which is by some supposed I 
to have been JTaldon, though* others place it at Col- | 
Chester. They, likewise, were a colony from Belgium^ 
and whon tho Homans appeared i n 11 i Hwfl 1 Wm i 
at war with tlio Cattivcllaum, whoso kmg, the bravd 
Ciisaivellaunus, at tlio head of the confederated Britons, 
withstood tho legions of Cffisar. The Trinobantos 
were among tlio fu*st to i t the confederacy and 
submit to Cjesar, as they were also to yield to Cktylius ; , 
but in tho great revolt of the Briton* under Bdadicea 
they took a prominent part, and suffered accordingly. 
At that time their capital appears to %avc been at . 
Trinow, or tho “New City,” which was the most 
ancient name of oar present metropolis ; and the 
Romans, cHhrmed with its situation foM^% plaa- 4 
and tnyie, settled there In great numbers, ghritog 
.it the name of Londiuium frem its S&uatiA* and of 
! A^gust^from its gvafflleur. ** > 
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The Cattivellaimi inhabited the country north of 
the Trinoban tea, and which is now divided into the 
counties of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks. Those 
were on ancient British people; but it is probable that 
at some romoto period their ancestors >amo from 
Belgium, since the first part of their name, datti, 
seems to have been derived from the lielgic word 
Ratten. Thoy were a bravp and warlike people, and 


Thoy 1 

when led by Cnractacus long defied >tho Roqum power. 
Ptolemy mentions one of their towns under tho name 
of Urolanium, which is identified with Vcrulam, near 
§t. Albans. 

The Dobunii ■were seated westward of tho Cattivel- 
launi, in the counties of Oxford and Gloucester. No 
mention is inado of thorn as having resisted Caesar, 
which may be taken u# a proof that lie nover pene- 
trated so far into tho interior of their countiy. Subse- 
quently they were oppressed by their neighbours the 
Cattivellaimi, whence, on the reappearance of the 
Romans, thoy submitted to their sway for prelection. 

The jkeni* were an ancient Biitisli people seated to 
tho noftli of tho Trinobantcs, in that part of the 
countiy now divided into Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cam- 
bridge. OuesaF mentions them under the namo of 
CenimAgni, and Ptolemy that of Simeni. ^They were 
a people who first owned the sway of tlye Homans, or 
at least entered into an alliance with them, but* who 
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Tho Cornavii were situated west of tho Concern, in 
that part of Britain now divided into Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire. 
AAother tribe or nation appeals to havo been seated in 
these counties, inhabiting the bost portions of War- 
wick and Worcester. Tacitus calls this nation the 
Ingantcs, but their real name was probably Wigantes. 
or liuieii. Wigantcs signifies, in the language of the 
anciont Britons, 41 bravo men,” which well answein to 
their character. It w.'us their prince Vcnutius who 
marriod Curtismandua, (fieen of tho Brigantcs, and 
under him tho WiganlON, and Comavii, apd the lccni 
and Coriccni bravely, though in vain, fought against 
tho Romans. ^ 

,t pari 
inhabited b; 

DimcUe, an 

English counties of Hereford and Monmouth, occupied 
Iv ulnorshiro, Brecknockshire, and (Uffmorganshire. 
1 1 is doubtful whether this tribe came from Spun or 
Caul ; but, wherever they came from, they were a 
! bravo people. Former pages testify to their heroism ; 
and tho pains taken by tho Homans to keep them in 
subjection by forts and garrisoife when at length they 
wore subdued, clearly provo that they were <X£i- 
sidcrcd to bo one of the bravest of the ancient British 
nations. The Di metre appear to havo possessed the 
remaining part (ff South Wales, or Carmarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire, rind Cardiganshire. But it seems pro- 
babjp that they formed part of tho nation of Silures; 
as no writer except Ptolemy mentions any other 
nation in §outh Walos, except the Silures. Perliai 
tlici 


y throe tribos or nations, the # Silures, 
d Ordoviees. The Silures, besides tlm 



heaped ijiM^tlmir queen, Boadicoa. Their capital 
appears to mivc^been Venta Icenorum, now Caistcr, 
near Norwich. 

Weat and north of*Ahe Iceni, wore tho Corifaini, or 
Coriceni, tbpir countN^ being that which is now 
di 1 

Ru< 


ed into the countn 
Lihopln, Dor 


of Northampton, Leicester, 
», and Nottingham. They 
appear to have boeq, a branch of the Iceni, though 
that thoy derived their names from tho 
of animals of whioh their riches con- 


Aiffisrenl 

anted, the Iceni, from Yehen, “ oxen,” and Coriceni, from 
Cor, *adme|f. If they were not one natibn they wam 
ih strietfeBianoe with each other, and were both 


were 

sub- 


dued by the^dSomans under Ostorius Scapula, at the 
tom tom* /Their capital watf^Lindum, nov^ Lincoln. 


they were their Cftngi, or tho keepers of their flocl 
and Lords. Tho Ordoviees wore a people inhabiting 
that countiy called North Wales, or the counties of 
Montgomery, * Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 
Flint Some suppose them to havo been of the some 
race of the 1 luibii of Warwickshire ; but, unlike them, 
they were a free and independent people. With the 
Silures thoy fought bravely to maintain their inde- 
pendence, and they were only finally conquered by 
the renowned Roman general Agricolic. 

The situation of two tribes in this part of tho 
countiy has caused much perplexity. These were 
the Cangi and the Attacotti. No satisfactory solution 
of the question can be offered ; but it is probable that 
tho Cangi were not a distinct nation seated in ono 
particular locality, but a people employed in pastoral 
occupations among other tribes ; and that tlio Atta- 
cotti inhabited a woody country farther north than 
any part of Walos. 1^ was not till the latter period of 
tho Homan domination that tlicir name appears in 
history, and then it is in connection with tho ravages 
o£*the Piets and Scots. Antiquaries say that their 
jSme is derived from tho British words “at a coif” 
signifying 44 amongst woods and it is certain that 
they were a rude and barbarous people. 

Eastward, north of the Coritani, wefe the Pmrisi, 
who, according to Camden,rinhabited the whole Bast 
Hiding of Yorkshire. But this tribe yas evidently of 
minor importance, as they weifc always subject to the 
authority of their celebrated neighbours, the Bri- 
gantes. 

Tho Brigantes wore the most nu 
tt£d ancient of all the British nations. 
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tones comprehended all that part of Britain divided 
into Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland. It is supposed that they were the 
descendants of the ancient Phrygians, who first ]x*> 
pled Europe ; and that they settled in Britain before 
the Belgfe arrived in Gaul. So many ages had olapsod j 
since they camo into Britain, that they appear to have 
lost all trace of tlie migration of their ancestors, for it 
was their settled belief that they wero the aborigines 
of the island. Cassar never saw that jicople, nor wore 
they finally reduced to the* Roman sway before tho 
conquest o^Agrioola ; although anterior to that period 
they had contracted an alliance with tho Romans, 
their queen Caftismamlua, especially,. being their firm 
and faithful ally. 

\Y r e qpw proceed to an enumeration of the northern 
tribes, uroadly stating that tho accounts given of 
them by Ptolemy and others arc not so satisfactory 
as those givdn of tlie nations of South Britain. 

North-east of flic Bngantos, according to Ptolemy, 
wero tho Otcdint, who possessed a long tract of tho 
sea-coast from the Tyne to the Firth of Forth, or parts 
of Northumlx*rlaiid, Roxburgh, and tho Lothians. It 
is probable that they wero reduced by Agricola, at 
the same timo as lie subdued tho Brigantos, and it. is 
not certain whether they did not in reality belong to 
that nation. Like the rest of tlie Mmatw, they wero 
engaged in frequent revolts ; and iff the most perfect 
state of tho Roman government im Britain, their 
country formed part of the Roman province (idled 
Valentia. 

North-west of the Otcdini, in tho mountainous parts 
of Northumberland and Tcviotdare, wero tlie Gadeni, 
a small tribo whose name is said still to bo preserved 
in tho names of the river Jed. and tlio, town of Jod- 
burgh, both of which aTO situated in the country 
anciently iuhabitod by them. # 

West of tho Gadeni were situated the Selgovm, in 
those countries now called Eskdalo, Annandale, and 
Nithsdale, which lie along the shores of the Solway 
Firth, to which they arc supposed to have given its 
prosont name. * • 

Tho Novautm were situated north-west of tho Sol- 
govao, in countries now callod Galloway, Garrick, 
Kyle, and Cunningham. It is probable that their 
boundaries wore the Irish Sea, tho Solway^Firth, tho 
Dee, and tho hills dividing tho districts of Galloway 
and Can ick. 

^ The Damnii inhabited tho countries north of tlu 
Gadeni, and Otcdini, now called Clydesdale, Renfrew, 
Lennox, and Stirlingshire. It jvns in the count iy of 
tho Damnii that the wall of Antoninus Pius was 
erected to protect the Roman territories from tho 
ravages of tlie Caledonians. ' 

It was these five northern tribes who possessed tlif 
country botwoen tlio walls of Sevcrus and Antoninus 
Pius, and are called frequently by Greek and Roman 
wruera «by the general name of tho Mao to?. As we 
preweed farther northward, our knowledge of tho 
^bes Nortl^ Britain is still more imperfect. The 

Wall of Antoninus rifts was tlio uturinut limit, ftf tli/v 


Britain is still more imperfect. The 
wall of Antoninas Pifis was tlio utmost limit of tho 
Roman empire in Britain, for although Agricola and 
So ygnm penetrated farther north between tho Firths 
and Clyde, they never made any permanents 
cwpfiitt. JHenoe the Romans knew very little of 


tribes living beyond tho boundary of the RogjgjJI 
provinfo. So ignorant were they, iuattL conn- 1 
tiy beyond tho ramparts of AntouinusTiufl, that they 
imagined it extended three times as far from west to 
east, as it did from south to north, which is directly 
opposed to the truth. • 

With such imperfect knowledge of tho tribes living 
between the Forth and tlio Clyde, as is handed down 
*to us by tho Roman writers, wo can only jjtvo A very 
succinct account of tlicso tribes and their localities, net 
vouching for its correctness. 

Tho Epidii inhabited the peninsula of Contyre and, 
perhaps, some of the adjacent islands, and part of 
Argyllshire and Lorn. Tho Cerones were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Lochaber, and part of Ross. 
Tho CarnoiAcro occupied the west coast of Sutherland, 
and part of Ross. Tlio Carini dwelt on the north coast 
of SutheAa^d, and perhaps, according to Camden, in 
a small portion of Caithness. The Comavii inhabited 
tho most northerly point of Britain, called • Strath- 
nevom. Tho Mertaa, according to Ptolemy, were 
seated in tho north-west parts of Sutherland ; and the 
Logi in the south-east of that county. According to 
the samo authority tlio Canto? lived on tho north side 
of the Tayne Firth. Next come tho Caledonii, who 
possessed Ai extensive tract of country reaching from 
lxxfli Fyne on the west, to tho Firth of Tayne on fhe 
east coast. • The earlier writers of I his period give the 
name of Caledonii to all Ijie nations beyond the ram- 
]>arts of ^ntonintis Pius, and that of Caledonia to 
tlieir country, that tribe being the most powerful and 
warlike of • all tho inhabitants of North Britain. 
Borides all these, there were the Toxali, on the coasts 
of Aberdeenshire ; the Vacomagi, who occupied part of 
Murray, Athol, and Angus ; tlie Horcsti, who wore 
probably tho ancient inhabitants of Angus, and had 
Docome incorporated with th<* Vacomagi — since they 
aro mentioned by Tacitus, and not by Ptolemy, who 
wrote at abater period — and tlie Venicontos, who ap- 
pear tojhavo lived in tho counties now called Fife, 
Kinross, "and Clackmannan. 

Such appear to havo been the tribes inhabiting 
North Britain, or those districts without tho limit of 


tho Roman empire. As mentioned in tho preoedii 
paragraph, they wero in tho earlier port of this peri 


tus pen 


sometimes tilled by tlie general name of Caredonii ; 
but about the fourth contury they appear to have been 
divided into two nations, and to have been first called 
Piets and Scots.* It would be tain to inquire into tike 
origin of these new denominations; but it may bo 
mentioned that tho most probable solutiqj^^the ques- 
tion — a question which has given risrto much learned ’ 
controversy to very little purpose —is that they wore 
given them by tho provincial Britons out of revenge 
for tho injuries which they • kp suffered J?y their fre- 
quent incursious ; Scuite, in mo languago of the anient 
Britons signifying 44 a wandering natiqp which was 
the character of all the tribes of # tho western coasts of 
k North* Britain ; and Ptctich , signifying* 44 thief 4 ' op 
' 44 plipiderer ,” which Was equally characteristic of the 
tribe** On the eastern coasts. Some writers hayesup- 
vosod that fhey wore a different people fn^Jthgtt 
called Caledonians; but if any foretghteu^tume 
$ad arrived & North Britain the evdkt muKt MynV 
been kiu^vn to the Hbmana, and woull,' 
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||ye been recorded in their annals; No mention, 
However, is such an event, and it may safely 

lb§ . ecmoludfflrtlft t the Hols and Soots were the 
anfpnal tribes who had merged into two marauding 
nations, in league with each other for tho purposes of 
ravage and plunder. # 

. The above appears to have been tho political divi- 
sions of Britain before tho Roman conquest. < ( on- 
number of the population there is nq 
direerinformation. Caesar say S it was very populous, 
and he, with other Roman writers, speaks of the 
numerous armies of tho ancient British states, but 
p there is probably much exaggeration in their state- 
ments, designed to exalt tho prowess of tho Roman 
legions in their evident arduous warfare, it is cer- 
tain that extensive tracts of Britain wevi^at that timo 
covered with woods and marshes, and, therefore,* its 
population, though considerable, could noHiavo boon 
so great as Cassar, and Tacitus, and Dio* would have 
us beliovo. At the same time it must have been 
greater than some modern utriters imagine, otherwise 
its inhabitants could not so long have withstood tho 
advance of the Roman legions as they inarched from 
one end of the country to the other. Vent, vidi y vici 
must then have been the universal pecan of all the 
Roman generals employed in this memorable conquest 
of the British island. • 


SECTION XL 

* • 

Concerning tho government of those ancient British 
nations there is very little information. It seems 
cleai*, however, that it was monarchical. Such a form 
of government invariably followed^ the patriarchal, 
and, the British states formed no exception to this 
general rulo*m human societies. Britain contained 
many nations governed by kings. Such is tho testi- 
mony of Cicsar, and o| every Roman annalist of the 
period. Tho success of the Romans in§ Britain is 
attributed to this fact. Because they were subject to 
many different kings, there was no union* among 
them; and lienee their final subjection. Ono by one 
submitted to tho Roman sway until their most ancient 
form of govermnent was dissolved, swallowed up in 
tho all-absorbing empire of Rome. 

It itf difficult to discover what were tike rules of 
succession in there ancient British monarchies. It is 
dear, however, that they, wore not purely elective ; 
that some member of tho ruling family succeeded on 
the death of a priuco ; a son, if he was of an ago ami 
capacity txyjovom ; if not., a widow, or daughter, or 
tho next orafn.% Sometimes, as in the care of Caroc- 
taens and Togodumnus, the dominions of a king wove 
divided at his cleatJwiunong his sons, that division 
being made by tho^toresa will of the deceased 
monarch. That the anefent British kings had the 
powft to devise their territories and authority is dear 
from the &ct fliat 1’rasutagns, king of the Iccni, left 
his possessions to lfc ruled jointly by his guecn 
Boadicea and the Romans. 

But though absolute masters of their territories, the 
mdpni British kings were not supreme masters of 
their rpctepH Their power was limited. Their chief 
weef that of commanding their forces in 
Whether male%r female rulers it was 


theirs to .command in little. But even in tho time of 
war their authority was not supreme. Deference was 
paid by them to the chieftains who commanded the 
sdVoral tribes or clans of whidi their armies were 
composed, and especially to the Druids, who always 
accompanied them to war. They could not give 
battle until the Druids hud performed their auguries 
and declared them favourable: neither could they 
punish their soldiers, that power being wholly usurped 
by tho Druidicul priesthood. None but the priests, 
ways Tacitus, can inflict Confinement, stripes, or any 
correction ; and they inflict them in olxxli^ice to their 
gods, who they protend accomjHUiy tJiem to war. 

in times of peace the authority of ilje British kings 
was very subordinate. Tho chiefs then appear, iudecd, 
to have resumed in a grout, measure tneir former 
patriarchal condition. The Druids wore tho law- 
givers and the administrators of the hiw. “All con- 
troversies,” says ( 'uixar, “ both public and* private, me 
determined by the i fluids. If any crime is committed, 
or any murder perpetrated : if any disputes mire 
about tlio division of inheritances, or the boundaries 
of estates, they alone have tho right to pronounce 
sentence, and they are the only dispensers both of 
rewards and punishments.” Their function as judgj*s 
procured them the highest honours, for, says Strabo, 
“all the pcoplo entertain tho highest opinion of their 
justice.” In the* capacity as administrators of tho 
law, religion ■\%in made tho instrument to enfuvee 
obocyencc to their sentences. Tho laws they made 
were supposed to bo the commands of tho gods, re- 
vealed oni£ to the Druids, and none dared withstand 
them. If any one Vas bold enough to refuse to abide 
by their decrees ho was interdicted from being present 
at their sacrifices, and was cast, out of society as one 
impious and # accurse<i, the power of the Druidical 
.priesthood thus resftnbling the modem ecclesiastical 
weapon of exAmmunication. Tho offender might 
herd with Iho fox and tho wolf, but not with men; 
ho was lust to tho protection of law, excluded from all 
offices of honour, and denied tho necessaries of life, so 
irrevocable was the sentence of these priestly law- 
givers. 

It would seem that tho right of administering jus- 
tice belonged to the whole older of Druids, and that 
certain times and seasons were ret apart for tho dis- 
cussion of such causes as required deliberat ion. Their 
courts were no doubt hold in the open air, and near 
to their temples, in order to give solemnity to their pro- 
ceedings. The Archdruid appears to have been the 
supremo judge. All appeals wcje made to him from 
the tribunals of inferior judges, and his decision was 
absolute. Caesar says that the grand assize in Gaul 
was held once a year in a consecrated spot in the 
cf untry of the Carnutes, a tribe in the neighbourhood 
of Chartres, which was considered to bo tho centre of 
Gaul. It is believed by somo that the grand assize 
in Britain was in the isle of Anglesey, the seat and 
residence of tho Archdruid, •while others eonsideS* it 
was held at Stonehenge, in tho lieaij of Salisbury 
Plain. But wherever \t was helft, seems certain 
that the Archdruid did once a yoar sit in solemn 
judgment on all cases of litigation, and that whatever 
his sentence was. tho people submitted to ittiHLA. 
dec is ion emanatin ir- 
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There is reason to believe that the ancient British 
states possessed a system of laws, but what that sys- 
tem was, as a whole, is unknown. Like all the otper 
branches of learning, they were composed in verse 
and transmitted from generation to generation, orally. 
It was a rule laid down among tile ancient Britons 
never to commit any of their laws to writing. It 
may be supposed by some tlmt 1 1 jo art of writing was 
then unknown among tlio Britons. Ctesar, however, 
l>cars express testimony to the contrary, for lie states 
distinctly that they made use of lotters both in public 
and private transitions. It would appear, therefore, 
that tlio Druids never committed their laws to 
wiring, chiefly for tlic purpose of monopolizing all 
legal knowledge. They only had leisure and oppor- 
tunity rf>f making themselves acquainted with the 
laws, and by keeping that knowledge from the people, 
it established their ascendancy over thorn. 

From thff scanty rqpords of Greek and Roman 
writers, it would appear that the lirst law in tho 
Druidical systoA was, that tho gods are to bo wor- 
shipped. Others related to themselves, their honours, 
rights, and privilege^. Tlieir persons, according to 
their laws, were inviolable; and they enjoyed im- 
munity from taxation and military service. But they 
had laws for the regulation of society. For instance, 
under the Druidical system, a man could only ho the 
husband of one wife. This law was # firmly established 
among the ancient Britons. Aimin'* the Germans at 
that period, its kings or chieftains might bo f»oly- 
gamiste, but not so in Britain. Both kings and 
queens, were subject to tho law established and if any 
presumed to viofato it they were abaudonod by their 
subjects. Thus, when Cartismandua, queen of tJTo 
Brigantes, married her armour-bearer jvhilo her hus- 
band was living, although eho^jps supported in her 
profligacy by the legions of Homo, sh j was compelled 
to leave her kingdom. Other laws appoar to have 
rogulatcd the rights of parents, wives, and children ; 
and others to have afforded protection to life and pro- 
perty. Capital punishments wero awarded not only 
to murderers, hut to thieves, robbers, and other cri- 
minals ; and even when tho severity of tho penal law 
was mitigated by admiring compensations for the 
lighter oflencos, those compensations were so high 
that the punishment frequently exceeded tffc offence. 

As regards tho common law of the ancient Britons, 
it has been affirmed by Sir John Fortcscuo that they 
wero in possession of that system of jurisprudence 
which is now the common law of tlio realm. He 
says: “ The realm o& England# was first inhabited by 
tho Britons; next after them it was ruled by the 
Romans; then again by tho Britons ; after wliom the 
Saxons possessed it, and changed its naino from Bri- 
tain into England: then tho Danes had for soral 
time Mho dominion of it; then again the Saxons: 
last of all tho Normans, whoso posterity govern it at 

S nt.* Yet in the times of all theso different 
118 kings, this kingdom hath always been 
governed by th<t e&iqp customs by which it is governed 
at present. If (these ‘ancient customs had not been 
most excellent, reason, justice, and the love of their 
country would havo induced some of those kiners to 
o^abolidi them; especially Tuy tho Homuje, 
who-ruled all tho rest of the world by tho Rom$& 


| laws.”! This, howovor, must bo considered tho 4 tk - , 
guagetof hyperbole, for it certainly*4iN|Ct founded on 
historical data. The chief ]X>int of rcsemblanoe be- 
tween the common law administered by tho Druids, 
aiid that administered by tho judges of the present 
day, is, that it was regulated by equity and Justioe : 
Hie application of those maxims being left in particu- 
lar cases to tho wisdom and integrity of the judges. 
•But that tlio modes apd forms of tho common Jaw of 
tho Britons have boon handed down to us through 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, unchanged by • 
conquests and revolutions, demands a doubt. * At the 
same time somo of its principles may be incorporated* 
in English jurisprudent#. 

It would appear that the uso of oaths or solemn 
appeals to tneir gods was practised in tho law of evi- 
dence aiqpng tho ancient Britons. Tacitus says that 
tho forms qjf their vows and oaths differed among 
different states, each observing those which had been 
established in thvsir country. If sufficient evidence 
was not given against accused person, they had 
recourse to torture to extort a confession of puilt. 
Both those failing, it is supposed that the Druidical 
judges resorted to ordeals, applying to thoir gods for 
evidence against the criminal, through the medium of 
tho art oTOivination. It is clear lhat such a practice 
existed among the Greeks and Romans, and among 
tho natiqp* of Germany ; and as the Dniids of Britain 
were the most skilful of all the various priesthoods of 
that period in the? art of divination, and wore believed 
to be able to discover Jhe will of their gods whenever 
they consulted them, it is reasonable to believe that 
they would use such a kind of evidence in adjudicat- 
ing on tho question of innocence or guilt. It was 
not, however, till a later period tliat # this form of 
trial takes a prominent place in tho pages of English 
history. • 

• 

* section nr. 

Tin: great Roman poet Virgil, in his poem “The 
.Encid,” pennod these lines, as translated by Diyden : — - 

“ Let others better mould tho running nines 
Of metals, and in form the breathing brass ; 

Au^often into flesh a marble face ; , 

rieaa better at tho bar ; (Inscribe tho skies, 

And ^vlicn the stars descend, and when they rise. 

• But Koine ! *tis thine clone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind and make tlio world obey. 

Disposing |>eaco and war thy own majestic way : 

To tame tho proud, tho fettered slave to free, 

These are imperial acts, and worth^tlujjj* 

Tlieso lines have an evident allusion to the alt of j 
governing the countries whiclr^Bme had subdued by ! 
conquest. It is certain, indagft that tlio Romans wore 
great practical statesmen : that wherever they extended 
their conquests, they brought order, as, it were, out of 
chaos. However desolating theta wars may have been, 
yet wjien a country was laid under their feet by tike 
power of the sword, for the institutions of barbarism 
.those, of civilization were substituted ; and for misrule^ 
wise latfs adft a well-regulated government. 

like empiro of Romo in its complete development; 
cdnpsted of two parte — Italy and the ? 

nooning yf the term pi$vincia>" tays NipbuKr, “ wjufci I . 
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given to Sicily, is explained by a forAd and 
aumpoug etymology. The word! uncia 
alone resembles it in form, where the c likewise does 
not belong to the root. It seems a simple plan to me 
to recognize it in only another form of the word pro- 
veritw •; it is used by Cicero inathe sense of prosodos , 
and parallel to veetigal : consequently, taxable property 
of the state. For this is* just the character of a 
Bomax^prftince : that, as a rule, it is not even autho-«i 
rized to have aims, but renders services to tho sove- | 
reign state by finances exclusively : if the provincials 
are armed under extraordinary circumstances, they 
tkppoar not as allies, but as auxiliary troops. Within 
the natural boundaries of a province, howover, there 
were also allied states, and others which wero recog- 
nized as free, and were not liable to tribute, but sl^ll 
Were not subject, perhaps, to military service beyond 
these boundaries. This exemption was lytsfcd on the 
republic demanding extraordinary service of them, 
and on their being under tho immediate authority of 
the governor, while tho allies*)! Italy only recognized 
the state over them.” in this sense of the term there 
were no provinces till tho Romans extended their 
conquests beyond Italy. ITow many thero wore, 
belongs not to this history: it will bo sufficient to 
remark that when a country was conquered and ren- 
dered & province of the empire, it received its provin- 
cial organization either from the Roman commander, 
whose acts required tho approval of tho senate ; or tho 
government was organized oy tho <*>mman^or and a 
body of commissioners appointed by the senate out of 
their own order. * • 

These general remarks will receive illustration by 
a notioe of the government of the province of Britain. 

The expeditions of Caesar made no change in tho 
political condition of Britain. Tho ancient govern- 
ments might havo becgi momentarily disturbed, but 
they soon returned to tjjoir pristine condition. It was 
different, with the invasion under the Emperor Clau- 
dius. More important consequences ensued from that 
invasion. Alliances were formed from winch the 
Romans derived many advantages. Their allies wore 
deprived of free action. They could not confederate 
with other British states in defence of their liberties ; 
and the Romans becamo privileged to obtrude their 
eommands upon them under a show oiWriendship, 
and if those commands wore not obeyed, jt gave them 
an opportunity of quarrelling with their allies, *and 
reducing them to subjection. The Romans conquered 
Britain os much by artful policy as by force of arms. 
Tacitus states that “ it was a custom which Imd long 
been racciroP&flft practised by the Romans to make 
use of kings os their instruments in establishing the 
bondage of nations, Wmd subjecting them to their 
authority” Hence itvto that Claudius heaped such 
favours on Cogidunus, img of the Dobuni, not only 
ywfcifang him to retain his own dominions, but oven 
pl ft mn g other- States under his government. But 
these iavoww were delusive. Like all other kings on 
whom the Roman emperors bestowed thoir friendship, 
Cogidunus became subservient to, and dependent 
I upon the Roman emperors. He was in Reality their 
* lieutenant, jmd might have been degraded at any 

1 ; ha proved unfaithful to their cause. 

• ^€Rh& means employed by 'the Romans secure 


their conquests were 
soldiers in the countries in while! 


footing, and of granting freedom to some of the most 
populous cities. Thus a colony was planted at Camii- 
lodunum, and other places in Britain, and tho valuable 
privileges of Roman citizens wero conferred on the 
inhabitants of Londinium and Verulamium. Under 
ho emperors the colonies wero frequently established 
with circumstances of great oppression ; lands being 
assigned to veteran soldiers, who took possession of 
them at tho point of t.he # sword, without any regard 
to existing rights. At other times, Jn*vever, tho 
foundation of a colony was an act of imperial grace, or 
merely a title of honour conferred on some spot. 

It was by these arts, combined with tho power of 
tho sword, that the Romans finally conquered Britain. 
In tho carlior period of tho conquest our island formed 
a single province, and was governed by an imperial 
legate. The power of a Ronym legate lit that time 
was great. He was tho supremo civil ruler, as well as 
commander-in-chief of tho army. H& was not even 
obliged to exercise his powers according to tho esta- 
blished laws of the empire. Hi^ own individual will 
might be law, and he might appoint commissioners 
to sit in judgment for him. This appears to hav€ 
given rise to much oppression. It was the grievances 
which arose from such arbitrary powors that Agricola 
redressed in the first winter of his rule in Britain. 
Subsequently, l*>wuver, in the year a.p. 131, the 
cmpqfor Hadrian promulgated an edict, called u tlie 


colonies of veteran 
they had gainod a 



HADIUAN. 


^ ^1 edict,” which swept, away these pirates; for 
ned rules which every governor of aoRonjan 
province, however remote it “may havo been front the 
seat of empire, was hound to observe ip their judicial 

^^bwlinate to the legate, whose title was Prafeehu 
or Proprietor, but independent of him, being only 
responsible to the emperor, was the 
Q &ttor , who had the chief direction in the oouwtJdn 
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and management of the revenues. Sometimes the 
Procurator acted as ftVpy upon the conduct of tho 
Propraetor ; but more frequently they acted in concert 
in plundering and oppressing tho people. Tacitus 
records that tho Britons, before they broke out into 
revolt uitder Queen Boadieea, coifl plained that tho 
Propraetor insulted their }km\soiis, and tho Procurator 
plundered their goods ; and that tlio agreement of 
these two functionaries was as pernicious to them as 


The clurt of the Vicariua of Britain oonsisted 
principal officer of the agents, a prinejml secretary, 
two chief auditors of accounts, a master <n the prisons, 
a notary, a secretary for despatches, and a variety rf 
inferior officers. Each province of Britain had a 
governor, styled Prcvitidce, or Ih’osidont, from whom 
apj>eals lay to tho Vicariua, and from him to the 
prefect of Gaul. The titlcr of the vicar in Britain w as 
dSpecldbilia , or “ his ox^elleneo and the 6ns%nfi|pf .his 


triangular fonn of tho island. Like the Vicariua, each 11 
president had liis court of officers for tho despatch of 
business. Two of thorn woro conaulares , or men. of 
consular rank; tho others wore simply styled pre- 
sidents. # It was by tho Vicmius, tho governors of 
provinces, # asd their officers, that all civil affairs wore 
regulated, justice administered, and revenues and 
taxes collected in the diocese of Britain. 

As Niebuhr has obsefved, tho provinces were the 
taxable proporty of tho Roman, empire. It was not 
for glory alone that tho Romans oxtendod their con- 
quests, but for wealth. Tho riches of tho world were 
deemed bv that ambitious peoplo to be their lawful 
prey. Tlicy had two modes of enriching thomselves 
by Conquest : first, by imposing on the conquered 
peoplo ait annual tribute ; and, secondly by compelling 
them to pay a variety of taxes. Tho former mode was 
called trihutarii , infi the latter vectigalc8. In the 


the people for their mutual enrichment. 

The Roman territories in Britain formed one pro- 
vince only for mono than ono hundred and fifty years. 

Subsequently they wero divided by tho emperor 
Sovoms into two provinces; and finally, when the 
Romans had extended tlieir authority over the whole 
island south^f the wall#of Antoninus Pius, they wero 
divided into fivo provincas. An account is given of 
these provinccs # in tho Notitia imperii, a document 
which also gives an account of the governors, principal 
civilians, the great ipjlitury office ra, tho troops under 
them, and tho places where they wero stationed in tho 
pftlmy days of tho Roman dominion. Tho exact 
situation and boundaries of the fivo Roman pixivincos 
in Britain cannot be clearly defined but according to 
the host authorities they woro as follows : — 

Britannia Prima was the country south of the 

Thamos and tho British Channel. t called tnfmtani , ffnji the latter vectigalea. In the 

Britannia Seeunda was the present principality of earlier period of the cqpqucst tho Britons paid tribute ; 
Wales. • in the latter® taxes, which wore often very oppressive. 

Flavia Cccsariensia consisted of all tho country from Tho term Vectagalia refers to the rogular revenues of 
the Thames to tho Humber and Mersey, and from tlfb the Roman empire, and its true meaning seems to bo 
German Ocean to tho Severn. % anything which was brought into the pqblic treasury. 

Maxima Cceaarienais extended* ljjom the Huinbor to The sources from which these revenues wero derived 
the Wall of Soveras. # wero numerous. They derived taxes from doorways, 

Valentia comprchonded all the country north of tho and from the pillars that supported a houso, and hence 
Wall of Severus to that of Antoninus Pius, or those called Colulhnariwn . Bachelors had to pay taxes for 
territories inhabited by the fivo tribes or nations of not entering into the wedded state, and a man could 
the Mastic. not manumit his slave without paying a tax of one 

When the Roman powew was thus established in twentieth of his value. A oapitation or poll-tax was 
Britain it was governed by Roman laws, which laws also levied in Britain, and friends could not bury their 
wero collected into ono^body, digested into regular dead without paying a sum of money for permission 
order, and published by tho Emperor Justinian, under to perform tho last sad rites. But tho taxes from 
tho title of his Digests or Pandects. A brfef account whence thfftonians derived their revenues in 'Britain 
of these laws would not only swell our pages beyond were chiefly as follows : — 

all proportion, but would fatigue the reader, and it 1.* A land-tax. This was one of the chief sources 
will therefore be sufficient to Ntato that they were of revenue. It Consisted of a certain proportion of all 
wise, just, and equitable ; and that they fonn a noble arable land, and varied at different times in different 
monument of tho good sense# of, and the practical places. Somotimes it was a fifth, an^pnotimes a 
talents which, tho Romans possessed lor government twentieth ; but most genorally arantnj whence it 
and legislation. . may not improperly be considered tithe. The oon- 

' Great changes were made from time to time in the quest of a territory f requentlykfipliod the acquisition 
distribution of the civil power throughout the Romaft of all that it contained, aiJfffcenco the* Roman cm- 
empire. That which more immediately concerns our perors looked upon the conquered territories as 
island was jnado by Constantine tho Great. Tliat own. Taxes or tithes paid on land were very oppres- 
empero# divided it into the four prefectures of tho sivo in Britain, for they wero loVto the publican* j and 
Dlyrioum, Italy, and Gaul, each of which wero the farmers were compelled to carry tn&ir tithe oom 
subdivided mteso many dioceses. Thus the prefecture to a great distance, or to pay them some bribe tq be 
of Gaul consistod' of threo dioceses, namely, Gaul, excused from that trouble. Agrioola remedied this 
SplHt and Britain, llio diocese of Britain was abuse Id sofho extent by ordaining that the miMfatmt 


gowned under the prefect of Gaul by an officer .1 

tup*. 1&e name of rooms, or Vicar, who resided j <*»*« xw w «««? mww mb; 

chiefiy at Londinium, where he lived in great staged &r, as w^l be seen, agfioulture became so greatty im 


by ordaining that the 


r E? 8 ** of Gaul by an officer, i should ho paid in money, except when the I 
me of roon^s, or Vicar, who resided j required corn for their armies, or the jfeonle <tf, 

inirnn. wTiam ha x ^ I i ix, t . 
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that there was not only sufficient com 
u> conjmmption, but there was a In 
for exportation* This tax was also levi 
yards and orchards, os well as on corn, * 

2. Scriptuva. This tax was paid by those who 
kej>t their cattle on public pastium Those who lot 
their cattle graze on such pastures had to pay a cer- 
tain duty according to the number of tho cattle kept . 
upon tjjeim As tho property o£ the Britons chiefly J 
consisted of cattlo, tho scriptura proved very oppros- 

„ sive. Like the tithes on land, it was fanned by the 
jtojblicani, who exacted it with tho utmost rigour, and 
4lie Britons were ofton obliged to borrow money of 
tihe wealthy Homans at an exorbitant interest to i>ay 
them. It is recorded that Seneca lent the Britons 
32<),000Z., and that his demanding of it at a time wh^n 
they were unable to pay, was one of the causes which 
led to the dangerous revolt of Boadicea. • 

3. Taxes on Minos. When tho Homans became 
masters of foreign countries, this branch of the public 
revenue was a very important one. They were a 
rich source of profit to them, and enabled them to 
extend their conquests, gold being then, as it is now, 

“ the sinows of war.” Those mines in tho provinces 
were either left to individuals or towns, oil condition 
of a certain rent being paid for them, or wcto workod 
by the state, or were farmed by tho pithlicani . Mflies 
of .gold and silver were worked in Britaiif ; # but tho 
chief revenues were derived from the tin mines in 
Cornwall. Nor was it from the psofluoo of® the land 
and' thC' bowels of the earth tjjat tho Roman ornpiro 
derived its revenues ; roads, rivers, and harbours paid 
tolls and duties, which, like tho tithes on lands and 
the tax on cattle, were farmed by the grasping pub- 
liemi. m 

Other important branches of revenue Wore a species 
of legacy duty, which consisted of the twentieth part 
of all estates, real and personal, bequeathed to persons 
not entitled to them by right of blood* ; # and a tax 
upon all goods sold by auction, or in the public mar- 
kets, above a certain value. Revenues, indeed, were 
derived /rom everything sold throughout tho empire ; 
for, like their lust of conquest, the lust of tho Romans 
for revenue was all-comprehensive. 

The amount income which Romo derived fi om 
the tribhtarii and voctigalia greatly varifS. In the 
time of Pompoy, the annual revenue is stated to have 
been eighty-fiva millions of drachmas annually, wlfieli, 
according to tho iEginetan standard, would bo about 
8,125,000 pounds sterling. Under the emperors, 
however, tbjupm must have been greatly augmented. 
Even- in Bmam%t is supposed that at least two mil- 
lions sterling * annually were collected ; and it is 
certain that tho taxckjttid iu Britain not only sup- 
ported the ntflitaiy es^ttshment and defrayed the 
expenses of the civil gownnnont, but also afforded 


large remittances to tho public treasury. That the 
revenues of Britain were large ft demonstrated by tho 
f&ijf that some of tho Homan generals were enabled to 
assumo tho imperial purple, and to support that dig- 
nity from its amplitude. 

Indications of the character of tho military govern- 
ment of the Romans in Britain may 1x3 discovered 
from previous pages. It was an essential part of 
their policy to disarm tho tribes still as they were 
conquered, find also to mess into their service tho 
flower of tho British you til to fight under their eagles 
in the distant proviuoos of tho empiro. Britain was 
conquered and kept in subjection by means of a stand- 
ing army consisting of Roman-born veterans, and of 
troops collected from remote provinces. Tho constitu- 
tion of that standing army differed at different periods. 
Thus, about tho same time that the great change was 
made in tho civil government of tho empire, a change 
equally great was made in the governTnent of its 
military forces. Hitherto tho prefecte had possessed 
tho chief direction both of civil ami military affairs; 
hut they wore now deprived of the latter authority, and 
were superseded by officers cabled nunjistri militum , 
or masters of tho soldiers, ono commanding tho 
cavalry and tho other tho infantry. It was to tiff 
ono of these high dignit ies that Theodosius was re- 
called from Britain by tho Emperor Valent inian. 
Like the prefects" tho magistri militum were repre- 
sented in the provinces by officers who commanded 
undei them. Thoso in Britain were three in num- 
ber. First, the Comes littoris Saxonici per Brittmhm , 
tho Count of the Saxon shore in Britain, whose duty 
it was to prelect the eastern and south-eastern coasts 
fr?m the aepredaiions of tho piratical Saxons ; second, 
the dux Britffmiarium, or Duke of Britain, who 
commanded on tho northern frontier, to repel the 
invasions of tln^Picts and Scots ; and third, the comes 
Brittaniarium, or Count of Britain, who seems to have 
commanded tho forces in the interior of the country. 
All these officers had, like the vicars of Britain, their 
bi>oks of instruction, and their court# # of officers ; so 
that the military as well fU» the civil government of 
Britain, as all other provinces, was conducted by 
fixed rules emanating from tha s-oat of empire, Home. 

Such was Hie goodly fabric of order, law, and 
government raised by the Romans in ancient Britain. 
It scemea to promise enduring stability. Yet how 
quickly was it dissolved ! No reoner had tho Romans 
departed from our island than tho Britons were 
plunged into anarchy and confusion. Under the 
Romans lliey had not® been permitted to take any 
share cither in tho civil or military administration ; 
bunco there was a total want of skill or capacity to 
govern themselves, and, as a natural consequence, 
tlfey bocame an easy prey to their ever-watejiful 
enemies. 
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The History of Religion from the Roman Invasion B.C. 55, to the Arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 440. 
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SECTION I. 

The religion of the ancient Britons was of a remark- 
able character i a strange mixturo of troth and error, 
the latter greatly preponderating. It was evidently 
derive^ from remote antiquity. At all events its first 
and purest principles must have descended to them 
from the patriarchal ages. Like all other Celtic na- 
tions, the Britons derived their origin from Comer, 
the eldest son of Juphof, who doubtless communicated 
the knowledge ‘‘of the one true God to his immediate 
descendants. That knowledge, however, soon became 
corrupted. Taught only by tradition, as time rolled 
on, its streams, at firfot pure, bocamo more and more 
turbid, until at length but little of their original 
purity remained to mark the sourco from whence 
they flowed. 

When Caesar invaded Britain it«*vas a sort of holy 
island. Its inhabitants wero famous for their superior 
knowledgo of the principles, and their zeal fc^ tho 
rites, of their religion. Ciesar distinctly states that 
such of the Gauls as wore desirous of becoming versed 
in those principles and rites, visited Britain for that 
purpose. Tho priests who taught these principles 
and performed these rites wero called Droids, men 
whose lives wore chiefly spent in thofr sacred office. 
And yot religion was not the Smly business of the 
Druids. They presided over sacred filings, performed 
all public ana private sacrifices, and had direction of 
all matters pertaining to religion ; but they wore, at 
tho same time, the judges of the land, tho teachers of 
youth, lawyers, pli ilosophprs — moral and natural, — 
physicians, mathematicians, architects, musicians, 
rats, and historians. It was porhaps as much for 
oil* varied attainments as for their sanctity that tho 
Druids enjoyed the highest honours and the greatest 
privileges in tho island ; for, according to Gtusar, they 
formed one of the only two honourable classes of the 
population : tho equites, or militaiy onler, forming the 
other. Their person* were hold sacred and invio- 
lable. They were exempted from taxes and military 
services, and were held in such high distinction, that 
princes were ambitious of being admitted into their 
socioty. ^ t 

The chief offico of the Druids was that of pro-Nidi*^ * 
ovec sacred things : no sacred rito was ever performed 
without tlieir presence. They were held to lie tho 
favouKtes of tho gods and the depositaries of their 
cvunaels; a nd through* them the people offered all 
ttioir Bocrificqp, prayers, and thanksgivings. Their 
order was of tjjreo classes. There were Druids, who 
wore the philosophers and theologians ; the Vates,who 
anu pretended to foretol future events ; and 
who were poets, musicians, and historians* 
( .dreMi of tto Druida was a white, flodjng. 


robe; that of tho Yates a dress of light green; and 
that of tho Bards a garment of sky-blue, which was 1 
regardod as a symbol of peace. Each order appears^ 
to have carried a wand or stai£ and to have had what 
was called a Druid's egg hung about their neck, en- 
closed in g<Ad. They wore their hair short and their 
beards long, in contmdistinction to the people, who 
wore theft nail* long, and, with the exception of their 
upper lip, stiuved their beards. 

It was by the .Druids, properly so called, that the 
offices of religion were chiefly performed. Notwith 
standing, the Vatcs performed an important part in 
those offices. It was they who composed hymns in 
honour of the gods, which they sang to their harps 
in the sacred solemnities; and they wero tho pre- 
tended prophets of all the Celtic nations, who be- 
lieved them to bo divinely inspired in their poetical 
compositions, and blessed with revelations from 
heaven concerning tho nature of things, the will of 
tho godsend future events. Tho Bards, on tho con- 
trary, appear to have taken no part in the offices of 
religion. Thoy wetfe the heroic, historical, and 
genealogical poets of Britain, as they wero of Gaul 
and Germany, carefully abstaining from introducing 
anything of a religious nature into their compositions. 
At tho sumo timo it is clear that thcyMbrmed ono of 
tho three great orders of tlyj Druidical priesthood. 
They might be deemed seculaj priests. 



Damns’ temple. 




Of the number of Druids injftritain, no mention is 
made by Caesar. Indeed, was acquainted with 
but a small portion of tluflaland, he could have had 
no means of giving information. They appear, 1 "how- 
ever, 1o have boon very numerous ; Tor while many 
lived a kind of monastic life *hear thew places where, 
they performed tho offices of religion, others lived in 
the courts of princes and families of the nobles, to ter* 
Torn * the duties of their function. T)ver all their t 
body hras an Archdruid, who is suppqped to have 
re&d<4 in the Isle of Anglesey, where heJIftCIn 
fyfyndcrabie state, suivounaed by a greet- nolhber^ 



. jgil most eminent persons of his order. But frfrile ciple of some of the most ancient creeds, both of tho 
^^Leferchdruid, and perhaps others of his order, lived east and west It was taught by the Gymnosophista 
In some defp© of magnificence, and others in tho and Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia* the Chal- 
courts of pnnoes and nobles, some appear to have re- dearts of Syria, tho priests of Egypt, and by all other 
tired from tho world, and from the society of their priests of antiquity. It was also the very essence of a 
brethren, and lived as hermits, in order to aoquiro a dootrino taught by tho famous Greek philosopher l*y- 
higher degree of reputation for sanctity. It is said thagoras, which ho seems to have derived from tho 
that in some of tho western inlands of Scotland thoro Grecian and othor mysteries in which ho was well 
,are still remaining tho foundations of small circular ^rorsed. Tho knowledge, therefore, of such a doctrine 
houses, tap«w>le of containing only ono person, which among tho Druids of Britain goes far to prove that 
are supposed to have boon tho abodes of liormifc in ages long anterior to •'the Homan invasion, tho 

m • * * » *1.® • ni. 


•Druids. 

^Of the revenues of the ^huidical priesthood, wo are 
© ignorant os of their numbers. As, however, they 
were held in superstitious veilcration by the people, 
thoro can be no doubt that they were literally sup- 
ported; A great portion of tho rich offerings brought 
to their sacred places would naturally falKo their 
share; and as they were often consulted, both by 
states and individuals, about tho success of contem- 
plated enterprises and future events,' they must have 
made a rich market of their sa&od functions. Added 
to this, they must have derived considerable profit 
from the administration of justice, the practice of 
physic, and the education of their numerous pupils in 
science and theology, especially as many of t%em were 
of high rank, and camo from foreign countries. lt^s 
said, moreover, that they rocoived annual dues from 
all residing in their respective districts, wlfieh wero 
exacted with tho utmost rigour ; anjjl that they bad 
possessions of their own on the coasts of Brifain and 
Caledonia. From all this it may be concluded that tho 
Druidioal priesthood was, as a body, tho most opulent 
of any class of tho period in Britain. 

According to some writers, thoro wero Druidessos 
as well as Druids ; and that, like the* Druids, they were 
divided into three classes : the first living in perpetual 
virginity, sequestered fr<#n the world, and woro great 
pretenders to prophocy, divination, and piracies ; the 
second, married devotees, who spent the greater part 
of their timo in tho company of tho Druids, jmu in 
the offices of religion; and the third, such as per- 
formed tho most menial services about the temples, 
tho sacrifices, and persons of tho Druids. It was 
these latter classes, probably, that struck such terror 
into the Jiearts of the Homans when Suetonius invaded 
the Mo of Mona, as recorded in a former page; for 
those ^)f tho first class, whom Mela calls venerable 
vostals,” wore by no means numorous. They livod*in 
„ small c ommuni ties, and were consulted oy tho people 
as infallible oracles. It is recorded that the Emperor 


Britons were in some way connected with^the civi- 
lised nations of antiquity, for it cannot be supposed 
that, surrounded as they wero by the wall of tho 
ocean,” and cut off from tho rest of life world, they 
could otherwise havo become acquainted with such a 
mystical doctrine as that of tho metempsychosis* 



DRUIDS* WRITING DESK, 


as infallible oracles. 
Aurelian on^gnp m 
ono of themTKnl| 
Alexander Soverus. 
to have been what 


It is recorded that the Emperor 
oasion consulted them ; and tliat 
[ler time delivered a warning to 
These women, however, appear 
more properly termed 

aids n<Jto 


sibyls, or fortane-tellerflWgtrabo distinctly records, a necessity ior insui ting V iu TT 

im&etihat the Druids nSW communicated any of menfcs ; as that the soul shifts S®*. 
theirsecret doctrines to tho Druidesses, lest they tation; that tho coward is thrust into tho # body ofa 
Should make them kn<*ro, so that their position in the woman ; the murderer into > the far of a savage % 
nriesthood miftt have been very subordinate. . vain .and inconstant into birds ; the dothfol and i£ 
*^TohUf doctrine taught by the Druids was that norant into fishes." Similar motive ameer to have 
of the tpetomeeychosis, or transmigration of souls, actuated the Druids m teaching such i *^nctn)»ej v 
mm a man auxl, they held that His spifit did not like tho ancient philosopW «d the Brahman tof 
J!I2S an eternal world, but was trans- India at the present _more lhanAwf i 


The doctrine of tho transmigration of souls was 
taught by ancient philosophers, not because they he- 
liovod in it, but beoauso thoy considered it essential 
to the welfare of society; “for,” says Pythagoras, 
“as tho body is sometimes cured pnth unwholesome 
medicines, when such os aro wholosomo have no effoct, 
so wo restrain thoso minds by folso relations which 
will not bo persuaded by tho truth. Henco there is 
a necessity for instilling tho dread of foreign tor- 


their secret dootrines to tho Druidesses, lest # they 
^ should make them kneavn, so that their position in the 
tmesthgod miftt have been very subordinate. • 

- ;The chief doctrine taught by the Druids was that 
of the tpetempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. 
• | # man died, they held that his spirit did not 

trt^bdL or pass into an eternal world, but was trans- 
fer body. This ms a fovourito prin- 


bhogs; to 
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selves believed in the great doctrine of one God, the I Bomtos invaded Britain they had become greri> . 
creator and covemarof tho universe, it was a doctrine multiplied. Some of them, according to , 

esoteric, or secret; taught by them only to their own wnters-suoh as Saturn, Jupiter, Merjpy. Pluto, aaiX 
order. W6 aro even told that whilo they taught tho Mars— answer to those of the clasmoal nations of an- ' 
rxsople to beliovo in the fabulous story of tho trans- tiquiiy; but it is a question whether the Greeks and 
migration of souls, they themselves belioved in tho Romans did not dqpve these gods from the Oeltio 
sublime truth that tlio soul after death was immortal, nations, inasmuch as all those deified, princes bo- 
and capable of enjoying sublime felicity. It is clear, longed to tho Celt© bjr their birth, and were epTO- 
indecd, that the Druids had adopted a maxim, which reigns of those tribes who peopled Gaul And Britain, 
nas not yot gone out of dato, that ignorance was tlio But, besides all these, tho ancient BritonT 
mother of devotion ; and that they conceived tho com- othor gods — gods who had* been men in t 
mon neonlo to bo incarablo of comprehending rational raised by their vain imaginations into dc 


reigns of those tribes who peopled Gaul And Britain. 
But, besides all these, tho ancient Britons worshipped 
othor gods — gods who had* been men in the flesh, and 
raised by their vain imaginations into deities. They 1 
also worshipped female divinities, or goddesses^ /&g 
Venus, Minerva, Geres, and Proserpine, and soloW 


They were to bo fed with tho husks of superstitious Venus, Minerva, Geres, and Proserpine, and so low 
fables, not bV living truths. Their theology, indeed, 'did they finally sink into idolatry, that almost every 
appears to have consisted of an endless round of river, lake* mountain, and wood was supposed to have 
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fable? concerning tho genealogies, attributes, actions, its presiding genii, or di 
and offices of their gods ; together with tho methods The acts of religious 
of appeasing thoir anger, gaining their favour, and Britons w^ro of a tourfi 
discovering their wiM. All their fables were taught and thanksgiving, praye 
in metaphorical verse, rocitod in tho ears of the people and sacrifices, and tho 
from some eminence. Intermixed with their fabulous divination. Tho chafti 
divinity, moral precepts wero delivered for tho regu- and thanksgiving, and ti 
lation of their lives and conduct, tho chief being to can only bo imagined, 
abstain from injuring one another, and to fight verod orally, none of th 
* valiantly in tho defence of their country. According terity. Jt would appoa 
to Lucan, their declamations had such an effect upon as well as praises were 
the minds of the peoplo, that tliej wero inspired with their poetical system of 
a supreme veneration for thoir gods, an ardent love of their* religion consis 
of their country, an undaunted couihge, and a supreme tho efficacy of jjjifts a* 
contempt of death. Crosar bears the same testimony ; anger dhd gaining the 
and tho courage displayed by the Britons in defence they imagined that £he}i 
of their country against tho imperial legions of Romo to the objects of their 
for so long a period, is on ovidence that they wore Jin- world, indeed, offerings 
flucnced by theso Druidical exhortations. religion of mankind. 

How long tho descendants of Gomor continued in brews laid their offering 
the worship of tho ono true Gqfl is unknown. Ages sacrifice to tho most big 
may have elapsod before the Celticenations fell into worship formed an into, 
idolatry. At tho timo of Caesar's invasion, the Britons tho pagan nations of ant 
were certainly confirmed idolaters. Gildas says that was it in8i*o encouraged 
they had a greater number of gods than tho Egyptians Their sacred places wore 
of old ; but Jhis was at a comparatively late dato of of tho people, sometime 
then* history : a dato wlffen their knowledge of the cious of the spoils taken 
civilized nations of antiquity had increased, and whose most costly productions ' 
examples they appear at all times to havo bcon apt to wealth. Such offerings 
imitate. Some of these might even havo been bor- donors from gratitude lb 
lowed froin the Pantheon, of Romo, that" great reper- and as ffio fruits of vc 
tory of the images of the gods of tho Romaus. In tlio To oxpJato«guilt, howevc 
earlier period of the history of Britain, however, it is mtats of their gods, liv 
clear that the Druids instructed the multitude in the the altars of f£e Druids : 
belief of many gods, and in tho worship of t ie sun, herds ; tho most perfect 
tho moon, the stars, and the elements of fire and kinds. Such sacrifices 
water. These wore the first gods worshipped after they sumed by fire on the alt 
had lost tho knowledge of the ono true God : the sun, were divided into three 
moon, and stars, especially, as being tho most striking dedicated to the gods ; th 
and illustrious objocts in nature. Tho sun, for instance, tho priests, and tho don 
w*& adored by them under the name, of Bol, or Baal, superstition of tlie anoi< 
a naino b^wliicli that luminary was distinguished in Tho Druidical creed helc 

t isteTii paganism. Caesar says that tho moon was man could aton e foafi ea < 
o ehiof divinity of thb Germans, and tlio Gauls and victims wer^heir funotii 
Britons appear to.havo paid equal adoration iq it as canj^^druid, who i 
the sun; for ; ihoir circular tuples dedicated .to thga&^if the Me of Anglesey, 


the Druii 


its presiding genii, or divinity. 

The acts of religious worship among the anoient 
Britons w&o of a fourfold character : songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, prayers and supplications^ offerings 
and sacrifices, and tho various rites of augury and 
divination. Tho character of their songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, and their prayers and supplications, 
can only bo imagined, not described, as, being deli- 
vered orally, none of them have come dbwn to pos- 
terity. Jt would appear, however, that their prayers 
as well as praises were in verse, and made part of 
tneir poetical system of divinity. An important part 
of their* religion consisted in offerings. Aware of 
tho efficacy of ^ifts and presents in appeasing the 
anger dhd gaining tho favour of their fellow-man, 
they imagined that Ihey would bo equally aooeptablo 
to the objects of their worship. In all ages of the 
world, indeed, offerings have formed a part of the 
religion of mankind. The patriarchs and the He- 
brews laid their offerings on the altar as an acceptable 
sacrifice to tho most high God ; and such a mode of 
worship formed an integral # part of tho creeds of all 
tho pagan nations of antiquity. But by no priesthood 
was it infli-o encouraged than by the British Druids. 
Their sacred places were crowded with the pious gifts 
of tho people, sometimes consisting of tho most pre- 
cious of the spoils taken in war, and sometimes of tho 
most costly productions which could be procured by 
wealth. Such offerings as these wero made by tbo 
donors from gratitude lor favours redbived or desired ; 
and as ffio fruits of vows made in times of trouble. 
To oxpiate«guilt, however, and to escape the punish- 
ments of their gods, living sacrifices wero offered on 
the altars of f£e Druids : the best of their flocks and 
herds ; tho most perfect and beautiful of their various 
kinds. Such sacrifices were on some ^occasions con- 
sumed by fire on tho altar ; but nj5l’e r Iic%ueiltly they 
were divided into three parts, opeof which only was 
dedicated to the gods ; tho oth^^ being shared between 
tho priests, and tho donor f "fid his f^nds. But* the 
superstition of tlie anoieht Britons dia^got ston here. 
Tho Druidical creed held^** AJj'vJ JLCJhqig bhtth<rlifb of 
man could aton e JSguiea of the nafi|and Hence human . ; 
victims wei^heir function. # 0f this 

canj^^druid, who is supposedly thorn a* havihg 
iif the Me of Anglesey, where teJ'qcHfo cattle* W*- ( 
Ible state, sumounded by a great* nm while, at oti^rv 
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primitive purity ofvthe ancient British church. In 
its interior, nono of the accompaniments of a Romish 
place of worship was found. There was no roo^loft 
for the hanging up of the host, nor the vain display 
of fabricated relics. No lattioed confessional was 
there ; neither was there any sacrfng boll, or daubed 
and decorated images of tho Virgin Mary, or of saints, 
to indicaio tlio idolatry of tho worshippers. Jn vain 
did the discoverers of tho precious relic look for any* 
confirmation that tho unscriptural adoration of tho 
wafer, and tho equally ufiscriptural masses for the 
dead had* formed a part of their faith. .They had 
evidently used neither Iwads nor rosaries, neither 
pyxes nor ag*ms dais, neither censers nor crucifixes ; 
tor not the remnant of either ono or tho other could Britain by ^Vgricola, son of Sevoroianns, a bishop, and 
be discovered. At tho eastern end was a plain nn- sq strongly wei*o its advocates fortified with argru* 
ornamented chancel, in which stood a simple stone menta, qr so weakly were they opposed, that Bho 
altar, and in its nave were stone scats of similar con- British diwncs were compelled to call in the aid of 
struction, attached t<* tho western, southern, and Germanus, a Gallican bishop. Ho was accompanied 
northern Avails. Its primitive simplicity scorned to by Lupus, another prolate, and according to Bede, by 
demonstrate that tho faith of tho anciont British their learning and eloquence they convinced tho 
church was at that period uncornipted — that it British bishops and all present at the debate of tho 
harmonized with that taught by the apostles in the heresy of tho views of Pelagius. Bode gravely relates 
earliest ages of CHHstianity. Tlio sea has again that tho devil was so deeply offended with Germanns 
(Covered it with its sands, but tho tale it has told will for his defeat of Tolagms, that ho laid a snare for him 
exist through all lime. on his preparing to return into Gaul, a snaro into 

During the first three centuries, tho dootrino of tho wHich the saint fell and strained his foot! But this 
British church was probably tho same as that of the was ill-judged malice. Gormanus had worked some 
Apostles’ Creed. Bedo says itwas;not infected with groat miracles before, #nd ho now wrought many 
heresy till tho days of Arias. Its rites and* cere- more, toetho didfeemfituro of botli tho devil and his 
monies appear to have been tho same as that of other friends. One of his # miracles appears to have been 
churches, oxccpt that in keeping of Easier tho prac- tho defeat of the Piets and Scots,' for thoeo enemies 
tico of the Asian churches was followed lather than happening to appear while Germanus was thus re- 
that of Homo. Litflo, however, is known of Ohm tainod in Britain, ho put himself, says Bode, at the 
British church before tho third century. It musl head of the British army, and by merely crying out 
have flourished ; for in tho persecution of * Diocletian's " Hallelujah 1" as ho advanced against them, they 
I fiery sword,” which worked “ bifty as the lightning# were totally and shamefully defeated 1 After this, 

| throughout tho empire, thoro wero foftnd therein mA Germanus and Lupus sot sa % for Gaul, and were re- 
willing to offer up their lives fur tho sake of the CoswTi. warded by ,% h safe and pleasant passage for their 
In that persecution, Alban, “England’s first mart/r,” spiritual and temporal victories. But tho Pelagian 
perished at Vorulamium; and Julian, Aaron, /«nd heresy,' Notwithstanding, was not yet uprooted. Its ad- 
others shared his late. Tips persecution was stefiped vocates were still untiling in tlieir efforts to propagate 
when Constantins Cltlorug was declared empfvor; it, and tho British church again took an active part 
and at his death, which took place at York, wher his in checking its errors. Another council was held in 
! son Constantine tlio Gr&il began his reign, most f f ‘ the a.t>. 449, and the clorgy again applied to Germanus 
outward misories of tho followers of ChristftenniAated. to undertake tho task of refuting them. ' In his 
a.d. 307. • second visi^ 1o Britain, Germanus was accompanied 

During iho reign of Constantino I ho Great, tho by Sovcrus, bishop of Troves, and ho was once more 
British church greatly flourished. There wero throe successful in Iris mission. As tho best means of put- 
English bishops present at the council of Arles, which ting, an effectual stop to tho heresy, Gennaaus seems 
was assombled by that emperor against tlvo Dmatiirts to have attempted to introduce the study of sound 
in tho year a.d. 31 f; and tho manner in which that learning and theology into Brita^L ^Come •writers 
council communicated its canons to tho bishop of have supposed that the raonastodyof Banohor, near 
Homo, proves tliat the representatives of tho churches Chester, which was fnmishejUSrith learned men at 
there assembled esteemed themsolvcs independent of tho coming of Augustino ifflo England, was esta- 
histauthority. They toll him that certain matters blislied at this time; but irwould mtlier apptpr that 
were settled, and inform him in order that ho might it was established in tho previous centmyTwr it 
make tf: lem^public, Avhich is rather tho language of au- avos at that timo that the monks, or* regular clorgy 
thority than obedience. British bishops were Hkewiso who in after years mado a cxinspiouou^figure in the 
present at the council of Sardica, in Thrace, a.d. 347, Christian church, first mado their appearance in 
and at Arinurn, Si Italy, a.d. 359, At this latter Europe. * ' 

council, it is related tliat only throe pf them received Those particulars concerning the "early British < 
the allowance made by the emperor, which is nt oneo , church are moagro, but at the same interesting 
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| That tlio British church was independent 
ever, fully proved by the many ecclesittrtieal oounousL* 
held in Britain at this period. It seems clear that\^ 
many diocesan synods and provincial councils were 
held during this period ; but learning was at. such a 
low obb, that many oVents occurred of which no re- 
cord was mode, and tho memory of which passed 
away with tho gencratidh by whom they wore wit- 
nessed. Tho first qouncil held in Britain of which 
any record is extant avos held at Vorulamium, or 
St. Albans, a.d. 440. This was the result of the in-^ 
troduction of Pelagianism, which took place at that 
time, and which filled the church with tumult aif£ 
distraction. This heresy was widoly diffused in 
Britain by ^Vgricola, son of Sevoroianns, a bishop, anil 


was assombled by tiiat emperor against tho E matists to have attempted to introdn 
in tho year a.d. Hit ; and the manner in which that learning and tlieology into 1 
council communicated its canons to tho bishop of have supposed that the mona 
Romo, proves tliat the representatives of tho churches Chester, Avhich was furnished 
there assembled esteemed themsolvcs independent of tho coming of Augustino 
his •authority. They toll him tliat certain matters blislied at this time; but l£w 
wero settled, and inform him in order that ho might it was established in tho pj 
make tjiem*public, Avhich is rather tho language of au- avos at that timo that the m 
thority than obedience. British bishops were Hkewiso who in after years mado a cc 
present at tho council of Sardica, in Thrace, a.d. 347, Christian church, first madi 
and at Arimim, Si Italy, a.d. 359, At this latter Europe, 
council, it is related tliat only throe pf them received Those particulars concern! 
tho allowance made by the emperor, which is jat onoo., church are moagro, but at the 


apjnjgf of the number and independence of the British fto all who feel pleasure in tracing its - 

fflhops present at that council * i : I frimtiy establislimen^in our island. m 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


* dp&tgtd of the state of religion, however, at this laxly 
iBrioSTthe state of the country must be taken into 
r oonsdderation.^ And as previous pages unfold, that 
shite was not of an ordinary oharacter. When the 
Romans deserted Britain, it became a prey to tho 
Ravages of the Piets and Scots, so that the church 
could neither enjoy peace nor prosperity. As before 
recorded, their invasions were so fearful that tho 
South Bjritcts called in the Saxons to thoir aid, and 
they, as will be seen in a future page, overturned 


both the ecclesiastical and civil government of the 
country, and finally drove the Brjfons into Wales. 

“ Afflicted and dismayed. 

The felics of the sword ilea to the mountains. 

0 wretched land 1 whoso tears have flowed like fountains ; 
Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid 
By men yet scarcely conscious of a care. 

For other monuments than those of earth ; 

Wlio, as the Adds and woods havo givon them birth, 

Will build their savage fortunes only there, 

Content if foss and barrow, and tho girth 

Of long-drawn rampart witness what they woro." — WonnswofiTU. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The History of Li&ratare, Science, and Art from B.O. 55 to AD. 440. 


SECTION A 

It has bean observed that “nothing in tho early exist- 
ence of Britain indicated the greatness which she 
was destined to attain.” But it must not be sup- 
posed that in its early existence it was pdbpled by 
more savages. Roman writers boar testimony %it 
tho undent Britons woro a people impatient of re- 
straint, fond of liberty, warlike, laborious, fflfrce, im- 
perious, ingenious, and higlf-spiritoj ; am^ such a 

K ' * cannot therefore bo looked: upon as wholly 
rian, or classed with the Ited Indiaipj of North 
America, or tho savages of whom we read in Afrioo, 
New Zealand, and Australasia. On tho contrary, 
there are proofs that they possessed some learning, 
and practLsod«the arts ot civilization, although they 
might, when compared with their invaders, the Ro- 
mans, bo considered at least scmifbarbaric. 

It is clear that when Ihc Romans invaded Britain, 
learning had become in some degree an object of 
importance. A glimmering, at least, of tho light of 
srienco existed among tho ancient Britons. As before 
stated, the Druids were not only priests but philoso- 
phers likewise. It would appear, indeed, that they 
were supported in honour and affluence at the public 
expense* that they might devote their li\ps to the 
study of learning and religion. What Ammianus 
Marcellinus says of tho iiriiabitants and Druids of 
Gaul, .is equally applicable to those of gritain. " The 
inhabitants of Gaul,” he says, “ having been by de- 
grees a little -polished, tho study of somo branches of 
useful learnj^\ms introduced among them by the 
Bards, tno Votes, wjUthe Druids. Tho Yates made 
researches into the qrcler of things, and endeavoured 
to lay open tho most nQ^en secrets of nature. The 
Druids were men of a stfl^poro suhlimo and penetrat- 
ing Spirit, and acquired the highest renown by their 
speculations, which were at onco subtle and lolly.” 
Thdre was, xqp doubt,«muoh groping in the dark after 
knowledge to littlo purpose; but that tho Druids 
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terms in wlfich # both Greek and Roman writers 
•of theiM^orning. It is recorded by Caesar and 


that their systems of astronomy and philosophy were 
so comprehensive, and their learning so varied, that 
their scholars spent twenty years under their tuition 
beforo they could makotliemselvoa masters of all their 
Druidical educators could teach them. 

It would bo impossible to settlo tho vexed question * 
as to whether tho Druids were the inventors of their 
systems of religion iiud philosophy, or received them 
from others ; hut it seems probable that they were 
their own in substance, although they may havo 
borrowed hints and embellishments from the systems 
of Greek and other philosophers. Thoir philosophy 
rosembled tlftt of Pythagoras more than that of any 
■tier sago of antiquity; blit as that famous pliilo- 
nplicr travelled iuto many countries in search of 
Knowledge, he is as likoly to havo derived somo of his 
■unions from the Dsn fils as they from him. It is, 
ildeed, exprosslja asserted by several ancient writers 
tmt Pythagoras heard tho Druids of Gaul, and was 
instated into their philosophy. In this, however, ho 
m is havo been highly favoured, for it was a fixed 
rulBunong tho Druids to conceal thoir principles and, 
opiAns from all tho world oxcopt tho members of 
tncArom society. Hcnco it is, combined with a law 
wliiA forbade them to commit any of their doctrines 
to voting, that so littlo is known of tho tenets of 
their philosophy. 

Tho favourite study of the Druids, Loth of Gaul 
and Britain, was that of physiology, or natural philo- 
sophy. Ancient writers state that they entered into 
many disquisitions and disputations in their schools 
concerning the power and magnitude of the univorso 
in general, and of this earth in particular, and oven 
concerning tho most suhlimo arid hiddon secrets of 
nature. A variety of systems and hypotheses were 
formed by tho Druids on these and other subjects ; but 
wo havo only here and there a stray passage in •the 
writings of ancient authors by which any^olue can bo 
obtained to thoir opinions. That concerning tho 
universe according to StrabS was that it was nov?r 
to bo annihilated, but was to undergo a succession of 
changes and revolutions, sometimes to be effected by 
the agonoy of water, and at others by firo. This was . 
the opinion of most ancient philosophers of all nations, 
and was probably derived fro m their comman^m** 
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tors of the family of Noah, though corrupted and Sir William Botham as M a dicks the outside of wli\ h « 
misunderstood byivpso of time. It was evidently represents the moon's orbit, having on it oigK^rkl 
derived from tradition, for no human intellect could representing the different phases of thaDooon. La the 
nT>n.idf»d havo formed such an opinion on tbo ^fcand inside of this circle is another, fixed on an axis in the 
consummation of all things, \Vhat their opinions line of the inclination of the poles, on which this, 
were about tho power of God, qf which Caesar says which represents thp earth, traverses.” The instru- 
they had many disquisitions, is unknown; indeed, raent is a rude ono, but it was well calculated to 
although the famo of tho learning of tho Dinids has aid the teacher in his jllustrations of the heavenly 


tors of the famili of Noah, though corrupted and 
misunderstood by lipse of time. It was evidently 
derived from tradition, for no human intellect could 
unaided havo formed such an opinion on tbo pfcand 
consummation of all things. \Vhat their opinions 
were about tho power of God, qf which Caesar says 
they had many disquisitions, is unknown; indeed, 
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Mirvived them, the merest fiagmonts of that learning bodies, 
havo been handed, down to posterity. 

Another of the chief studies of the Druids was that 
of ahtionomy. “ They piofess,” says Mela, “to havo 
gieat knowledge* of tho motions of tho heavens and 
the stars." The science of ahtionomy appears to have 
lieen blendod f with their religion. It was cultivated 
by them in the beliof that it would alibi d them tho ^ 
mean? of looking into fuimity. By tho motions and • "w 
aspects of tho heavenly bodies, according to Mela, they jtfk 
pretended to discover tho counsels and designs of tho f 

gofls. Abftonomy waf also studied for tlio regulation 
of their fosti^lh. According to Pliny, the Druids 
had a cycle, or period of tliiity years, which they 
called an age, and which commenced on tho sixth day 
of tho moon, as did glso the reckoning of their months 
and yearn On wliat principles this cycle was formed, 
^however, or to what purposes it was applied, thero is 
no direct information. Diodoius Siculus speaks of 
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no direct information. Diodoius Siculus hpeaks of - 

tho cycle of nineteen years, called tho ejelo of tho Other branches of learning among tho Druids wn 
moon, as tho great regulator of tBo national religious arithmetic and geometry. Theso 
calendar. Contorning tho Hypeiborcans, wliieh is deed, tho natural conflun&tf&t of philosaAnrf 1 ^ ,n ' 
believid by somo to bo tho liiitons, he sayffj tliat astionouftr. 18 Mid to lravA lx 

“ they believe Apollo descends into their island at tho disciv% 0 ^ of nrithmotio Jf a ^ 

end of every ninotecn ycai*, in wliieh priod of time JUh action of same Rffeum^-^ I? 0 

tho son and moon having pufmmrd their van Jan, supped fa laih ^tSZ^J h ° 
revolutions, return to the same point, and begin Greek alphabet a r °, «v> of tho 

repeat tho same revolutions.’* By somo authols t fawn,, ff character* h*S?A ° f 

Dinids are supposed to havo cHsqpvoiul llmt tho raP orally in Verh . it r 1 1 tIle ir instructions l„ tn . ua ‘ 
was not the fountain of lior own light, but tliat ^ ftritbmefcfoand p ]; 00a hl£ that both tho *ifor‘Qiih, 
shone with rays boirowed fiom tho sun; and; 10 / ^anuor. Th a + th -i W< *° taught ip d were re- 
they wero not unacquaiuted with tho periods / ablo progress in ° ' Urnu * a had early ma«o for tlicir 
involutions of tho planets, riutarch, indoor' 1 ? 11 / records that wLm. ^ ooino ^J7 & evident tho Pelagian 
tinctly stales^ 1 that tho inhabitants of tho . In | anoes, or the limited* 1 arose ^rooted. Itsad- 
lslcs kept eveiy thirtietlf year a solemn fcrrod to their : ot they w^erotH to propagate 

honour of Saturn, wlun Ids star entered into * I have to sctfla nil ?'° U * h’ko mannoian active part 
of Tauius.” From this it would appear / states, f 1Qm • h ^P^tos about tho bo** 1 held in 
Diuids wero aomiaintcd with tho constollntionio that tlm£ , xt 1Q ay reason*!./,, in tlnimanus 


, called tho ejelo of tlio T)ther branches of learning among tho Druids wn 
•of tlio national religious arithmetic and geometry. Theso seienj^rf^^^ 
Hypeiborcans, wliieh is deed, tho natural confl>ipbtwr£ of nhiloaA^if 1 ^ ,n * 
o Britons, lie sayffj tliat astionoufr. *« xaid to havo + J! Ix 

Is into their island at the discioV/, ^tho study of hul 


Diuids wero acquainted with tho constollalionio that they ixwkJZi ^asonahiy b« to Goimanua 

tho signs of tlio zodiac; and that they nfe^sur^ I least of their owiiM % hn°wledgo of ceoe**^ rt In his 
ipvdutmnsof tlio sun and planets by obsciving I graphical knoM‘ « oven j^^^aceompaiucd 
length of time between their departure and return tcSdod much t?rtWfi ft ° British Dr? 0DjCe more 

one of theso signs. In making their ohseivations on Jit eonsidm J ** ^ ^heir own ishfod . of put- 

tho heavenly bodies it has been imagined that they f NiWmn S that f V ^ in °>us s£ras 
wero asbistoa by optical instruments. Thisantectuie 1^ ^NDniidl in! v ^ ol ^von tbo OcmT of 60101(1 
w formed from an oxjiression of Diodorus Hindus, in b P J Entails fiSl 


tho heavenly bodies it has been imagmed that they f Station with thoi ^ at f ^ oy ' voro in m 

wero assistod by optical instruments. This a ntectui e 1^ ^\j)rui<]s in, ^ ordev °n 1 he 601 

ts formed from an expression of Diodorus Hindus, in L# 1 10 P^Plfri tails and 

which ho siiys, “that tho moon is reported to be been W A ^ last^So their phyt* * 

ftZS k irt ? “ “A? W0S but 4 a . m ^ disla “ co period ST 

from tho earth, having hills or mountems like ours on H&J t ^tino j» women join Gan * 

f me , f ^ ^voly3^/»p- suppiod that*, 

1 . tos_ tliaf tho people of Hmin “heard Iholiissinxr onlV^V>s?^Nuro diseases: not so much lrofo 


mastepso their phyt* * [ * ear 
lecLfw period the l * n 
jjH women ;oin Gau 
was supposed thatf.^* 


i , . ,i . _ j — ”* w "*«» *v* *• mw «* prevailing opinion among »u» w *** v 

taugnt tho scienc^ of astionomy to their pupils by tliat all diseases proceeded from tho anger of tht^o® hi 
some speoies off astronomical mtlicr than optical in- and that the only way of obtaining a? quio v 

^ ® ano ? s , who has been dibcoverod in applying to their priests to appease their aniBritieh 
7" ho ° n 8™' M «upj>o»4 to haw[ religious rites and sacrifices. From this it rtiwei^g 
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ayn^Jns trumont used by them. It is described by [ gathered that the medical skill of the 


its* 
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of theology, astrology, divination, and nftgio. 
tunates that in some instances, when the case 
was adanger^fe one, the life of one man was sacrificed 
to procure the health of another, that being supposed 
to do the only way by which the anger of the gods 
oould be appeased. Vegetable productions woro used 
by the Druids in* their art of healing, but they placed 
very little reliance upon their arirtues. It is true that 
it is recojde® they esteemed tho misletoo grown on an 
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oak to bo a remedy for all diseases; but its^ healing 
virtue depended entirely upon tho manner in Which it 
was severed from the parent tree. Ifogather^l in the 
manner before described, it was a Sovereign remedy 
for all diseases, but if it touched the earth t^tcr it was 
out by tho Druids' golden knifo its healing virtue 
was lessened, if not entirely destroyed. It was so, 
also, with tho solago, a kind of hedgo hyssop, a plant 
supposed to possess medicinal virtues for all complaints 
of tho eye. Tho eelago was to bo gathered by a 
person clothed in a white robe, having his feet bare, 
and washed in pure waifr. Before ho gaihprod it he 
was to offer socnficG of bread and wine ; and it was to 
be ent with his right hand covered with the skirt of 
his garment, with a hook of some more precious metal 
than iron*. This alone could make it efficacious. It 
was then not only a potent medicine, but a charm 
able to preservo its possessors from misfortune and 
accidents* Then, again, tho herb samolus, or marsh- 
wort, was to be gathered by a person fasting, with his 
left hand ; and when he was gathering nt he was 
neither to look behind him nor to tunutiis face frSrn 
it, otherwise its sanative qualities would bo lost. It 
was thus with the whole of the materia modica of the 
Druids. # If tj^irecious’ plants they employed in their 
art of healing~wo^knot gathered according to some 
prescribed ritual, or\mnute formalities, then it was 
considered they possefise^no healing virtues. But it 
may be suspected that thS^formalities were designed 
for a twofold purpose — to unpress a sanctity on the 
of healing, and to afford a shelter for the phy- 
sician’^ credi%Aen the drugs he administered foiled 
to effect a euro. In the midst of all this delusion 
And imposture, however, it seems certain that the 
Druids possessed some real knowledge of tfio healing 
virtues, existing in plants. Living as they did in the 
recetises of groves, and woods, in whioh the 

^pcmtan^R^e^table productions of the earth con- 


stantly presented themselves to tUr view, they could 
not fail to discover that they dief not grow in vain ; 
that they were intended for the mitigation of tho ills 
of lift. -According to Pliny's Natural History, indeed, 
they possessed certain methods of preparing modi- 
cines; sometimes extracting tho juices of Aerbs and 
plants by bruising and steeping them in cold water; 
at others, by infusing them in wine; and at others, 
yaking potions and decoctions by boiling them in 
water or other liquors. Pliny also intimates that 
they occasionally administered them in tho way of 
fumigation; that sometimos they dried the leaves, 
stalks, and roots, and afterwards infused them; and 
that they even mode salves and ointments of vegetable 
plants. # 

The influence whioh eloquonco has over the human 
mind is proverbial. Oratory lias often changed the 
fate both of individuals and nations. It was by this 
art which tho Druids cultivated diligontly^that they 
swayed the publio mind of the indent Britons. The 
Druids, says Mela, were great masters .and teachers 
of eloquence. Many harangues have been preserved 
by Roman writers which are said to have boon deli- 
vered by them ; and if these harangues havo not been 
adorned by their transcribers, they possess great 
merit. Marvellous tales are told of the effects of 
tlieir cloquenoe. By its powers they could raise the 
courage of combatants in battle, or could so appeaso 
their mutual rago as to cause thorn to throw down 
their arms and lxf at peace. Instances of tho effects 
of the# eloquence havo been given in previous pages ; 
and although it is not expressly mentioned, it may 
well bo supposed that tho courage of the heroine 

t was inilamed by Druid ical prophetic olo- 
But it was not in war only that tho Druids 
their* powors of oratory; hut in the ad- 
ion of tho laws* the education of youth, and 
jourscs to tho people on moral and religious 
According to Lucian, one of tho deities of 
Is was named Ogmius, signifying eloquence, 
j worshipped with great devotion as the 
‘ orators. The art of oratory wjrn taught by 
their pupils, and Especially to the British 
id chieftains, who were often eloquent ora- 
Evt least, the haranguo* ascribed to them by 
nd Roman writers are genuine. Tacitus 
bears exprgsJ testimony to tho eloquehoo of tho an- 
cient British chieftains ; and it is certain that their 
posterity long retained a taste for oratory, and held 
those who excelled in that noble art in high esteem. 

„ Concerning the knowledge of letters among the I 
British Druids, vexy little is known. It is certain, 
however, that they did possess that knowledge. Tho 
very law which existed among them, prohibiting 
their doctrines from being committed to writing, is 
an evidence that they were acquainted with letters ; 
for if they wore ignorant of tho art of writing, whele 
would have been the necessity of such a pushibition ? 
Ciesar, indeed, expressly states that in all a Shift em^ 
cept those of religion and leaAung, letters were used 
by them, and that their letters vsero those of the 
Greek alphabet. It would appear that this know- 
ledge was derived from. a Greek colony at Marseilles, 
for Strabo says that all the people of neigh bouri ng 
nations who were of a liberal ana studious diafiKio*# 


for Strabo says that all the ^ 
nations who were of a liberal ) 
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went thither to alply to tho study of learning and 
philosophy. lie adds that tho Gauls wrote their con- 
tracts and legal deeds in Greek letters; and tho 
Druids of Bntain may either have received their 
knowledge of Greek letters from tho Greek merchants 
of Marseilles, who traded in Britain, or from tho 
Druids of Gaul. At tho same timo it soerns probable 
tliat tho letters used by tho Druids in Britain, al- 
though they resembled thoso of tho Greek a-lphabot, 
were not altogether identical; for Ciesar is said to 
have sent his despatched to Gaul written in tho 
Greek language, that tho Britons, if they fell into 
their hands, might not understand them. If they 
were identical, it would appear from this that if tho 
Druids had a perfect knowledge of tho Greek alpha- 
bet their knowledge did not extend to the Greek 
language. Tho dead languages, indeed, fanned no 
part of tho study of the ancient Britons, for thoir 
knowledge was derived from men ratlior than books, 
from conversation rather than from reading. 

Mention h& been made that tho Druids of Britain 
woro tho educators of youth. Their academies — if 
they may bo so called — woro like their temples, in 
tho deepest recessed of woods and forests. Whorever 
there was a temple, thoro appears to have boen a f-ioat 
of learning. Some of these woro crowded with stu- 
dents — Britons and Gauls --especially that presided 
over by tho Archdruid in tip lslo of Anglesey. 
Monkish legend speaks of two universities founded 
by Brutus tho Trojan near Oxford; but this jp mere* 
legend. There aro no means of ascertaining where 
the seats of learning woro situated among the an- 
cient Britons, and ail that is known* of thoir con- 
stitution, or of the manner in which the sciences wc#' 
taught is, that tho courso of oducation comprehend!! 
tho whole circle of sciences 9 s then khown ; and thlt 
these scienoos wore taught clfally in verse. Tlmt 
course is said to havo consisted oiftwenty thousarid 
verses ; and if any of tho pupils of tho Druids r/m- 
mitted such a number of verses to memory, A* if 
any Druid could teach such a number from memory, 
both pupil and teacher jnust havo been prudiwes of 
learning. V 

For a series of years after the Roman conqudB, the 
state of learning in Britain remained tho wPio as 
when Coosar first set foot in our islaml. TlfS first 
Roman governor who interested himself »in the im- 
. provomont of education in Britain was the renowned 
Agricola. Ho it was who introduced the Roman arts 
and scienoes among the youth of Britain, conceiving 
it to be one of tho most powerful means of rec* nciling 
them to tho government of Rome. With the same 
view he persuaded them to learn tho Latin language 
and to study the Roman art of eloquence. Little pro- 
gress was made at first in tho study of the Latin 
teguage. By degrees, however, it became popular : 
Mela says that the Roman poets were oatly read in 
Britain; hnd Gildas asserts that tho Latin language 
•was so generally understood and spoken at a later 
period that Britain might more properly have been ' i 
called a Roiqpn {ban a British island. Schools were 1 
everywhere established, and teachers provided to 1 
impart instruction. There are still extant many h& A 
t paz£|l^dicts respecting the seminaries 0$ fixmmmll < 
* BritaSE Them can, indeed, bo no question thnL thye* ! 1 


Latm language was generally used by the more 
cated classes, for it was the language in wfffoh 
their municipal regulations were confected. It ap» 
pears, also, to have been widely diffused among the 
people. It could not, indeed, be otherwise, for the 
intercourse between the Romans and Britons made 
a knowledge of that language an ‘indispensable re- 
quisite. Greek, also, was taught in the sohools of 
Britain. That language was admired old studied in 
all tho provinces t>f the western empire, end Greek 
grammarians were employed in all their chief oities 
to instruct their youth in that olegant branch of 
learning. If the pages of Juvenal may be rety d 
upon, there appears to havo boen a greater amount of 
care taken in the education of the youth of the pro- 
vinces thah of tho youth of Rome itself This, how- 
ever, may bo accounted for by the foot that in Rome 
it was fliiefly a military education, a system which 
would not havo been suffered to exist in the pro- 
vinces. It was there a counterpart of tho system of 
government. Thus Juvenal writes : — 

11 But, oh 1 what stock of pationco wants tho fool. 

Who wastes his timo and breath in teaching school 1 
To hear the speeches of declaiming boys 
Deposing tyrants with eternal noise ! 

Sitting or standing still confined to roar 
# In the same verso tho same rules o'er and o'er : 

What kind the speech, what colours, how to purge 
Objections, state the case, and reasons urge. 

All would learn these ; but at tho quarter-day, 

F#v parent^will the pedant's labour pay. 

Pay, sir 1 forwliat ? Tho scholar knows no more 
At six mouths' ead than what be knew before ; 

Taught or untaught, the dunce is still the same. 

Yet, still the wretched master bears the blame. 

Once overy week poor Hannibal is maul’d : 

Tho themo is given and straight tho council's call'll, 
Whothcr ho should to Rome directly gq 
To reup the fruit of the dire overthrow,* 

Or into quarters put his hafass'd men. 


Till spring returns and t&lrn tho field again. 
Thcv*<fi > dercd master cries 4 Would parents hoar 
But half that stuff which I am bound to hoar, 
J’or that revenge 111 quit tho whole arrear.* ” 


At Rome, learning and the arts were comidorod of 
minor importance compared with conquest. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Romans as a people cannot 
lay claim to intellectual merit. A few great men 
in literature appeared among them, as Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, and Lucan, but thoso formed tho exception 
rather than tho rule. In the very best age, indeed, 
Roman literature was exotic : that is, it was derived 
from Greece. Thus Horace writes : — 

44 When conquered Greece broughtjmhatfSptivs arts, 

8 I 10 triumphed o'er her savage > Ofloqucronr hearts : 

Taught our rough verse its nujjKers to refine, 
nance to shine. 


And our rude stylo with 1 


A ccording to Martial, the Roman poets were- Hud in, 
Britain during this period, but it appears that the 
branches of study chiefly insulcatedgwere rhetoric 
and philosophy. Mathematics was almost a pro- 
scribed study. At all eventB in. the fourth end. fifth 
centuries #nany edicts were issued against, mathenSjk* 
tieians, they being considered magicians arid 'Ob- 
chanters, or men who imposed upon tbs q^idityo? 
the people. Other ^ranohes of study 
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to#kramore especially the latter. Many of w tho 
British ybuth applied to tho study of the Roman Iaws 
for the purjxJr of hocoming pleaders, and, according 
to Jnyenal, xt was customary for them to finish their 
education for the bar in some of the public schools of 
Gaul. . 

Of Boman literature in Britain during this period 
but little is known. There "is, indeed, scarcely a 
British qpmf of any literary reputation on reoord. 
This is probably owing to the ravages of tho Piets 
ajxd Scots, and tho subsequent devastations of tho 
Saxons. Tho names of thoso mentioned as having 
in the Christian Church are Sylvius Bonus, 
St. Ninian, St. Patrick, Polagius, and Celestius ; but 
of tho writings of these authors few have escaped the 
wreck of time. It is evident, howovor, tliat somo of J 
these had oonsiderable reputation in thoir jlay as 
Latin authors. Pelagius and Colestius ^specially 
gained for themselves an unonviablo notoriety for tho 
promulgation of heretical opinions — opinions which, 
despite the writings of many leaned lathers and tlio 
decrees of councils against thorn, spread widely 
throughout the provinces both of tho eastorn and 
western empire. 

ft 

SECTION n. 

• 

The first object of tho art. and industry of mankind in 
all countries and in all ages of the world is to procure 
food for the sustenanco of life. Jysomo puts of 
Britain its ancient inhabitants chiefly lived on tho 
flesh and milk of thoir herds ; ^hilo in others, and 
especially in tho interior, they subsisted by hunting 
and fishing. Tho hunter chased the halt and tho 
boar, and the bear, with small, loan, and shaggy dogs, 
swift of foot, aiyl possossod of matchless scent ; while 
the fisherman in his coraglo rowod swiftly with one 
hand, and managed liis lino with tho other, just as 
the dwellers on the Wye nsh at tho prosciftrvlay. 

But while some of the ancient Britons subsisted in 
this primitive manner, thoro were others more civilized 
who grew, corn for their sustenance. This was more 
especially 'tho caso in tho southern districts. Coesar 
says that tho scacoasts were inhabited by colonios 
from Belgium who began to eultivato tho soil; and 
Tacitus ocpressly states that these colonists wore 
encouraged to pursuo that mode of life by the fertility 
of the soil, which produced all kinds of gram in great 
abundance and perfection. And that tlsoy possessed 
some knowledge of the art of agriculture is clear from 
Pliny, who records that they manured their ground 
with a flit earth, called marl; white marl 

being esteemed by rkm as tho most valuable. Their 
instruments of husbandry, however, were of a very 
primitive character, for tilling their lands they 
merely scratohUd it with w* rude plough, or dug it. 
with a*mattock. According to Diodorus Siculus they 
reaped their oorn by cutting tho oars from tho stubble, 
after which th% gtored*it up in subterraneous cham- 
bers or granaries. With tho flail they were wholly 
unacquainted, for tho same author says that when 
theyhad housed their com, they took a certain quan- 
tityflwm their granaries every day, and after drying 
and bruirite fhe*ora beaten out they made food for 
r These method* wero practised by 
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many other nations beside the Brit|hs, and vestiges of 
this ancient usage existed in tho western isles of 
Sootlf^id up to a recent period. In his description of 
these isles, Martin says: — “A woman sitting down 
takes a handful of com, holding it by tho stalks in 
hor loft hand, and then sets firo to tho ears, which are 

C ntly in a flame. She has a stick in her right 
, which she manages with much dextority, beating 
off the grain the instant the husk is quite burnt, for if 
sho miss of that sho must use tho kiln. Tho com 
may be so dressed, winnotved, ground, and baked 
within an hour.” 

Under the Homans tho agriculture of Britain was 
greatly improved and extended. It wa,* an art in 
which the Homans delighted, and which they on- 
couraged in all tho provinces of tho empire. 4?nto 
says: “When tho Homans designed to bestow tho 
highest praiso on a good man they used to say lie 
understands agriculture well, and is an excellent hus- 
bandman, for tliis was esteemed tlio greatest and most 
honourable character.” As soon, therefore, as the 
Homans subdued any of tho British states they induced 
their now subjocts to cultivate their lands, in order to 
render their conquests more valdhble. Tribes who 
had lived on tlio produce of tlio olmso and fishing, 
undor tho Homans became agriculturists. In a little 
time tho island not only produced suilicient corn for 
tho support of its own population, but afforded annu- 
ally a considerably surplus for exportation. Tho 
growth* of com in Britain became an object or so 
much importance to tho Homans that a fleet of ships 
was built for its transportation to Home and tho other 
— evinces. An evidence of the fertility of Britain is 
ftfished by a remarkable fact rccordod by Ammianus 
.rcollinus in tho fourth century. The Emperor 
, ho says, "built new granaries in the room of 
which had been Burnt by tho enemy into which 
*ght storo c8rn derived from Britain, a fleet of 
hundred ships being employed to fetch it from 
Tliis fleet mado several voyages for that 
during tho year a.d. 359 ; and the quantity 
from our fertile island may lie inferred from 
that it was sufficient to support tho starving 
provinces desolated by war during tho wintci 
icir lands in tho spring, "and to maintain them 
arveat of a.d. 300. Tho production of such 
an abundarifce of corn in Britain araso not only from 
bringing lands into cultivation, but also from an im- 
proved state of husbandly. Tho Britons no longer 
scratched tlio earth in its cultivation, but used tho 
“ crooked plough ” with an cight-fc^i beam mentioned 
in the Georgies of Virgil. That poet gives these 
instructions to tho husbandman for tho construction 
of a plough : — 

** Young cbns, with oarly force in copses bow, • 

Fit for tlio figure* of the crooked plough. 

Of eight feet long a fastened beam prepare 
On either side tlio head produce an ear, 9 # 

And sink a socket for the shining share. * 

Of boech' tho ploughtail and tho bending yoke. 

Or softer linden hardened in the smoke.” 

A coulter simila r to that used in our own country 
was inserted into the pole, so as to depend vex " 
before the share,cuttmg through the roots * 1 
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came in its wi|l| and thus preparing for the more 
effective operation of the share. A malleus, or beetle, 
made of wood, ifras used to break and pulverise the 
clods after tlio seed was sown, and somotimes harrows 
were used for that purpose. To this practice Virgil 
thus alludes : ' 


11 Nor is the profit small the peasant makes 
Wlio smooths with harrows or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high * 

Regards his labours with a grudging eye ; 

Nor his who ploughs across the furrowed grounds, 

And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds 1 

For lie, with frequent exercise commands 

The unwilling soil, and tames the stubborn lands." 

The Romans not only practised themselves— for their 
legions wero as expert in guiding the plough as in 
wielding the sword— but they instructed the llritons 
in all the branches of agriculture. Before the Con- 
quost th£r herbs and fruits wore such only as grew 
wild in the fields and the woods; but when tho 
Romans had" settled in Britain they planted orchards 
and cultivated gardens. Tacitus says they found 
by experience that the soil and climate wero adapted 
for all kinds of fin lit trees, except tho vine and tho 
olive ; and for all kinds of vegetables, except a few 
which wero pocnliar to hotter climates. Subsequently 
it was discovered that some parts of tho country were 
adapted for vineyards ; for abofrt a.p. 278 permission 
was obtained from tho Emperor IVobus to plant vines 
and mako wine. Provincial Britain seems, indeed, t<f 
liavo been better cultivated under tho dominion of 
tho Romans than it was for many centuries after that 
dominion liad ceased. . 

Tho architecture of the ancient Britons was o| a 
very primitive character. “ Why,” asked Caractacf s, 
when led captive through the greets of Rome, “miy 
do ye who possess such numerous apd durable edifices 
covet our humble cottages?** It is very pioh/nlo 
tliat some of the rudor tribes of Britain liad, lil/ntho 
Germans, no better dwelling-places than th/tfets, 
dens, or caves. Even their cottages were of w°most 
primitive construction, c tho most durablo coi/isting 
only of boughs interwoven and covered wit! clay. 
Ccesar says that on thp southern coasts, or the slnres of 
Kent, houses were numerous, and very muchpesem- 
bled those of Gaul ; and those of Gaul a*e desci\bcd by 
Strabo as being constructed of wattled Vork, in the 
form of a circlo, with lofty tapering or pointed roofs. 
Tho foundations of somo of tliese circular houses wero 
of stone, especially among the tribes who Ljtd inter- 
course with the (fouls ; but they wero of equally rude 
construction as the wattled houses of the interior. 
The entrance appears to have been arched, and at tho 
top or centra was an aperture for tho egress of smoke 
and the admission of light. There was nothing 
among them answering to our ideas of a city or town. 
“What ^ho Britons call a town,’* says Ccesar, “is a 
tract of woody country surrounded by a mound and 
• aitch for the security of themselves and their cattle 
against tho incursions of their enemies.** Strabo, 
also observes.: “ The forests of Britain are their cities, 
for when they have enclosed a large circuit wft Jv : 
felled trees, they build in it houses for thenutelves 
jandUhgrek for their cattle. These buildings %jhf vety 
slight; and not designed for long duraM^^ VThe 


towns of the ancient Britons were, ind 

C or camps, specimens of which still,. 

em Hills and in Epping Forest. *5*et, ignorant as 
tho ancient Britons were of architecture, one stupen- 
dous monument is ascribed to them, which not only 
displays a high degree of architectural skill, but 
proves that they must have lifted the huge stones of 
which it is composed? from the quarry, and hoisted 
and disposed of them in their still existing marvellous 
form, by the application of the principle of the lever. 
That fabric is the far-famed Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain — a fabric which has survived all the , noble 
structures erected in our island by the Romans. % 





, SUPPOSED FORM OF ANCIENT BRITISH HOUSE. 

A great change took place in architecture when tho 
Romans had established themselves in Britain. In 
tho earliest ages of their history their houses had 
boon usually built of wood, or unbaked bricks, and 
covered with thatch or shingles ; but whan wealth 
had been .acquired by conquest, tbeir dwellings were 
not only built of stone, and of immense size, but 
adorned with columns, paintings, statues, and costly 
works of art. And with such buildings as wero 
erected at Romo, tho Romans adorned every country 
they conquered. When CamalodjnumjTrwas .destroyed 
in the great revolt under Boadyxja, it was a town of no 
mean extent, adorned with stw&ies, temples, theatres, 
and other public edifico&^The temple of Claudius 
was of such an immense size that it contained the 
whole garrison who took shelter in it; and ko # stjpng 
that it withstood a siege of two days against the in- 
furiated Britons. That lloihan arcSliteotura made 
rapid progress in Britain is evidenced Jby the erection 
of Londinium, or London. At the time of the first 
Roman invasion there was no town In that plaof^or 
if there was, it was only an entrenched camp ; but in 
about sixteen years after it fell into,the* haffis ofihe 
conquerors, it beoautje a rich, populous* ^^Brbeau|jfful 
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Roman-built city. Evenr principal town of Boimn 
Britain Hln^adomcd with temples, courts of justice, 
theatres, staxud^monuments, and other public build- 
ings. . On this subject, Sir Francis Palgravo remarks : 
“The countiy was replete with the monuments of 
Roman magnificence. Malmesbury appeals to these 
stately ruins as ^testimonies of the favour which 
Britain enjoyed : tho towers, th$ tcmplos, the theatres, 
and the bath# which yet remained undestroyed, ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration «rf tho chronicler 
0)d the traveller ; and oven in the fourteenth century 
the edifices raised by the Romans were so numerous 
an^fBostly as almost to excel any others on this sido 
i the Alps. Nor wero these structures among tho least 
influential means of establishing tho Roman power. 
Architecture, as cultivated by tho anoientf? was not 
merely presented to tho eye, tho art spoko also to tho 
mind. The walls covered with tho decrees of *the le- 
gislature engraved on bronze, or sculptured iif marble ; 
the triumphal arches crowned by tho statues of 
the princes who governed tlio provinces from tho 
distant Quirinal; the tessellated floor pictured with 
the mythology of tho state whoso sovereign was its 
pontiff, all contributed to act upon tho feelings of 
the people, and to impress them with respect and 
submission. The conquerors shared in the falio, and 
wero exalted by the splendour of their victors.” An^ 
the Romans not only erected magnificent structures 
for themselves, they oxcited and assisted tho Britons to 
imitate their example. Agricola*says Tacitus, exhorted 
them to build houses, temples, courts, anu market-places ; 
and it is certain that, Irom his timo to tho jniddlo of 
the fourth century, all tlio arts connoctcd with archi- 
tecture flourished in Britain. Tlio same taste was 
displayed for erecting solid, convenient, and beautiful 
buildings which had so long prevailed in Italy. In 
the third century our island had become famous for 
the number and excellence of its architects and arti- 
ficers. Whon Constantius Inbuilt the city of ^utun in 
Gaul, his artificers wero chiefly thoso whom ho had 
brought with him from Britain, they being, accoiiding 
to Eumenius, the most skilled workmen of tho ago. 
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All that remains, however, of thesJ onoe proud edi- 
ficos are some fragments of foundatifcs and tessellated 
pavements, which are now and then discovered, and 
which*by their extent show tho degreo to which tho 
art of Roman architecture was introduced into Britain. 
Vestiges of Roman walls, however, by which the 
cities wero surrounded still exist in London, York, 
Lincoln, Chichester, Exeter, Chester, and Colchester ; 
and at Riohborough, which was a military colony, a 
wall of solid masonry twclvo feet thick, and from 
twenty to thirty feet high, still stands in its solitary 
magnificence, testifying to all who behold it of tho 
greatness of the Roman power in Britain. 

Little is known of tho manufactures of the ancient 
Britons. Cmsar says that those living in tlft interior of 
tlio countiy were clothed in skins, that is, a skin of somo 
of tho larger animals was thrown over thoir shoulders 
like a mantle. But that tlio art of manufacturing 
articles for clothing was known at least by tho natives 
on the southern coasts, before Ctcsflr came in t<f Britain, 
thoro can be no question. Those natives jxm Id not so 
long liavo hod intercourse with the Phoenicians and 
tho Greeks of Marseilles without becoming acquainted 
with tho arts of dressing, spinning, ^md weaving both 
flax and wool. Thoir knowledge of these arte may 
have been imperfect ; but it Becins dear that both the 
Gauls and Britons manufactured several kinds of 
woollen cloths, of two or three of which they appear 
to liavo lieen tho inraitors. Tho Belgoi especially, 
both on tho Continent and in Britain, made warm 
woollcn*plaids or mantles tor winter, and others of a 
finer texture, woven chequer-wise, which made it- tall 
into small squares, of which they mado their summer 
lArtfles and other garments. Some of the southern 
IS tons appear even to have been acquainted with 
in art of dyeing^eloth, and of making and bleaching 
linn. Herbs usod by $han for dyeing are mentioned 
bylPliny ; that ofdtho glastum, or wood, with which it 
hocmnciently been the custom to paint or stain their 
bodn with a deep blue, being chiefly used for that 

Itms not, however, till after the settlement of the 
Roman in tho island that any of those* arts were 
brougft to great perfection. The art of weaving was 
in gre* repute at Home. Thoi$ was not only a dis- 
tinct cfss of persons who worked at tho loom, but in 
every domes^o^establishment, especially in the country, 
tho art of weaving was earned on by female slaves, 
under tho superintendence of the mistress of tho 
house, assisted by her daughters. This was especially 
the custom in early times ; but when luxuiy spread its 
baneful influence over tin* society of Rome, weaving 
was chiefly left to the artist. The art was readily 
taught by the Romans to all the subjects of tho 
I empire ; and it was when tho Britons owned their 
sway ^jkit it flourished in Britain. Tho Roinav 
EmiJoroS wero at great pains to preserve tho modi 
skilful artificers of all kinds, and especially # tho best 
manufacturers of woollen and linen cloths. Collies* 
or corporations of such manufacturers, wero formed by 
them, and settled in the most convenient places of the 
empire. Thoso colleges worn under tho direction of 
an officer, called the " Count of tho Sacred Largesses,” 
and ©very particular college ‘Wm governed by a pro* 
curator*. They were ihe nm 
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Emperor, his court, and bis armies; and suoh a 
college, according' to the Notitia Imperii, existed at 
Venta Bulgarium, now Winchester. But if these 
colleges did not manufacture for the use of tlief popu - 1 
lation, the knowledge of their arts hecamo universal 
throughout the island. ( 

Them is no direct information concerning what 
knowledge tho ancient Britons possessed of the car- 
penters’ and joinoi’s* arts. As they know how to ma]co 
the implements of husbandly; and as the weaver 
must have lieen supplied with distaff, spindle, and 
other instruments, those arts must have been practised 
by them. Indeed, if what Greek and Roman writers 
mi y of theij war-chariots is correct— that they wero 
of an elegant construction — some, at least, among tho 
Britons must have possessed considerable skill in tho 
arfefof working wood. But it was after tho Conquost 
that tho Britons became celebrated for these arts; 
for the Fabri, or carpenters of Romo, had long excelled 
in them— using many of tho tools which are used by 
our skilled workmen of tho present day. Thus 
Bollux mentions a chip-axo or adze, a wood-cutting 
axe, a gimlet ; a boring instrument with a handle, 
pincers, a piano, a#aw, a file, a chisel : and Pliny adds 
to tho list the perpendicular, glue, tho level, rule, and 
lathe. With tho trade of joiners the carpenters of 
Rome united veneering, staining wood, and inlaying ; 
in all of which tho Britons, appear to havo been in- 
structed, and to havo becomo skilful. 

As regards tho arts of refining dnd working metals, 
there is evidence to show that the ancient Britons had 
considerable knowledge of them long before the 
Roman invasion. Jn remote times they may have modo 
tho heads of their axes, spears, arrows, and atb r 
implements of flints, but at this period they wro 
.acquainted with tho art of working several metahuis 
lin, lead, brass or copper, anil iron. Britain abounded 
in tho two former metals, and they liad long Irion 
articles of commerce; but, according to CajsaiwtliG 
brass or copper used by the Britons was inqH/ted. 
it is probable that it was obtained from the Ijffocni- 
cians in cxchangofor lead and tin ; hut from whatever 
quarter it was received, «it is certain that theynndcr- 
stood tho art of working it into various shapes, f Axes, 
swords, spear-heads, tnd arrow-heads, made of Koppcr, 
and known among antiquarians by tho generti nanio 
of Cells, have boon found from timo 1 6 ^mo m great 
numbers in various parts of Britain. Iron appears to 
havo been used chiefly at the time of Caesar’s invasion 
in tho manufactures of coins for barter, and trinkets 
for adorning tho porsons of tho Britons; but tho 
Romans subsequently established imperial foundries 
fot* smelting iron, and noble forges for the manufacture 
of arms, tools, and a variety of other articles. 

It was during their dominion that tho dimes of 
Britain wero turned to tho most profitable recount; 
Tacitus expressly states that tho abundanco <h metals 
in Britai? was the prize of the conquerors. ; Then it 
L .«vasxhat the tin-mines of Cornwall and tho lead-mines 
of Derbyshire — conceiving which tho ancient Britons 
had made a lawithat only a certain quantity, should 
bo wrought annually— -were systematically worked 
and became valuable. And that the mining, aM*' 
smelting of iron was carried on by the Boihaj&ito * 
SPemtito* * $ PWe4 by the feet, that in 4&tm* I 


nth century the hearth of a Roman fiirnaoe was 


discoveiod at Worcester, and many thouaptfff toni of 
cinders were carried away, which btfflg but imper- 
fectly smelted, yielded iron. An enormous cinder 
heap is spoken of os having existed in Birmingham 
from the Roman period ; and there is also a Roman 
iron district in the Forest of Doan (fold its neighbour- 
hood, from which, as recently as a.d. 1852, ironstone 
has been dug, and in which Roman colas have been 
discovered. Tacitus mentions the occurrence of. pre- 
cious metals. “ Britain," ho says, “ produceth silvej* . 
gold, and other metals to reward its conquerors , and 
that the ancient Britons were acquainted with^^he 
existence of tho precious metals, is dear from history. „ 
Tho Druids out their misletoo from the oak with a 
“ golden Maife,” and wore a M golden egg M round their I 
'necks ; and tho Romans boast of having taken a great 
numbef of “ golden chains " from the patriotic Caroo- 
tacus, winch wore taken in triumph to Rome. The 
remains of ancient workings at the Ogofan mines in 
Carmarthenshire, with gold ornaments discovered, 
lead to the conclusion that it was wrought by the 
Romans. It must not, however, lie understood that 
tho Romans worked the mines of Britain, or of any 
other provinoo of tlio empire, in person: on the 
contrary, every mmo — oxccpt those of gold, which 
yero wrought at the expense and for the profit of the 
emperqr — bclongod to proprietors, who paid a propor- 
tion Of their profits —probably a tenth — to the state. 
In sonjp Roman provmcos tho revenue derived from 
mines was immense, and there is reason to bdieve 
that thos£ in Britain were among tho most valuable. 

The art of manufacturing earthenware appears in 
somo degreo to have l>ecn understood by tho ancient 
Britons. TJms of earthenware, supposed to have been 
of their workmanship, have been discovered in barrowH 
in various parts of Britain by tho antiquarian. So 
also have drinking cups, which wero used in life and 
placed $t the head and fe8t at death ; and incense 
cups, supposed to havo been filled with perfumes and 
i suspended over the funeral pile. The earthenware, 
however, of the ancient Britons was of a rudo cha- 
racter : composed of coarse materials and imperfectly 
baked, and hence liable to crack when exposed to tho 
weather. Tho Romans wero famous for their manu- 
facture of earthenware, and tho vestiges of ^several of 
tlioir potteries still exist. From numerous articles of 
glass manufacture found at Pompeii, it is manifest 
that the Roqians possessed great taste in this art, and 
thero can bo no doubt that this, with all the other 
useful arts with which they were acquainted, was 
taught by them to the Britons. B^c-zqaking in 
Britain during their dominion mgSfc have been carried 
on very extensively ; for brielfwas chiefly employed 
in their buildings. It seou^a probable that the oujld- 
ings of Londiuium wore footed with brick* wlueh 
may account for the non-existence of any inmiinhs bf 
its stately palaces, towers, temples, and iheat&Sj vrith 
which it is said to have been adored* 

Yorulamium clearly were ; for the square tow^r Of^e 
church of St. Alban’s is built with Romau biioka 
taken frojp its ruins. * * }J A 
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. MOTION m. 

ThB pruoro&W section treats of the useful arts of 
BflEdbnt and Roman Britain : in t his we shall briefly’ 
treat of the fine arte, as sculpture, pointing, poetry, 
and music. 

The anoient Britons appear to have been utterly 
ignorant of iho arts of casting figures of metals or of 
^cutting t^enron stones. It was against the principles 
’ of their religion to make statues or images of their 
gods* Such works of art in Britain are not oven 
mentioned by Roman writers ; and hence it may be 
, ooijghided that they formed no part of their study or 
> practice. No sooner, however, was the authority of 
the Druids destroyed, and that of the Romans esta- 
blished, than statues were introduced on ^rery hand 
into temples and houses. Statuary was a much culti - 4 
vated art in Rome. That art had been anciently 
borrowed by them from the Etruscans, the Orientals, 
and the Greeks, and so much was it cultivated, that 
at this period not only Romo abounded with statues, 
but eVeiy important city throughout the empire. 
Their passion for sculpture is well illustrated by 
Virgil in thus complimenting Augustus : — ■ 


inferior rank had but a few. mmA figures of coarse I 
workmanship; while those of superior rank had 
figures in greater numbers and larger dimensions. 
Tne Artist’s mode of painting was truly original, and 
its operation must have been so painful that it is a 
marvel how those operated upon could havo borne it. 
The skiirwas punctured with the intended figures by 
a sharp instrument, that it might imbibe and retain 
t|je colouring matter; and he who bore it with tho 
greatest fortitude, and received the deopcst punotums, j 
says Solinus, was esteemed the bravest of tho brave. 
The early Britons, therefore, earned tho badges of 
tlicir nobility on their skins; but when clothing 
camo into use, thoy wore painted on tfceir shields. 
The same figures wore employed, but they wero now 
painted, in imitation of life, in various colours. Jt is 
ovident, therefore, that tho Britons had a genius and 
a certain tosto for tho art of painting, and as the 
Romans excelled in it, under t^cso masters it was 
brought to great perfection in all its branches in 
Britain. There aro even specimens of the decorative 
paintings in this poriod still in existcnco. In a 
Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex, thore are mosaic 
pavements, and painted walls of J>old and elegant 
designs, whoso colours are still fresh, and whoso che- 
mical composition aro said to bo similar to those em- 
ployed in tho bathB of Titus at Romo and tho build- 
ings discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. It is pro- 
bable that not only British architects wero employed 
by Constantius in the erection of Autun, but British 
sculptofs and painters. 

Of tho poetiy of tho ancient Britons, no satisfactory 
aocount can bo given. AH, indeed, that is really 
kflown is, that there wero two classes of poofs among ; 
the Druids — tho Vatcs, who composed hymns to tho 
gods, and tho Bards, who celebrated tho battles of 
heroes, and sang of loro. - It is supposed that their 
mode of versification resembled that of the remains of 
Ossian, which aro generally considered to be of Gothic 
or monkish origin ; but no extracts eon bo given from 
those remains as a genuine example. That tho an- 
cient poets of Britain, howover, were popular and held 
in high esteem by tho Britons^ is evident. They 'wero 
oxempted from taxes and military sorviccs; they 
wero seated near tho persons of •tho king or chieftain 
at all public festivals and assemblies ; and they not 
only receive^ finable presents, but had lands allotted 
them for their support. In this noble art tho Britons 
wero not favoured by tho Romans; for, as before 
shown, tho literature cultivated by them was not 
native, but exotic : that is, it was derived from Greece. 
But apart from tho noi*eultivati<A of tho art of 
poetry among tho Romans as a people, there wero 
other reasons for its decay among the Britons. When 
they yielded up their arms they lost their free and 
martial spirit. No longer could they havo any plea- 
sure in the songs of their bards, which celebrated the 
achievements of their bravo ancestoral These bards, 
indeed, persecuted by their conauerors, who fearah < 
tho effects of their martial lays, tea neglected by their 
countrymen, either abandoned their sxrantry or their 
profession, and the taste for poetry died away : only, 
however, as will be seen in afhture page, to bo re- 
vived again in the posterity d£ $iqse whose harahad 
been thus humr onU wfltowa* *' IP 


- " High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, * 

The crowd shall Caesar's Indian* war behold : 

The Nile shall flow beneath, an<Lpn tho side • 

His shattered ships on brazen pillars ride. t 
„ Next him Niplintes with inverted urn • 

And dropping sedge shall his Armenian mourn, 

And Aewn cities in out triumph horned • 

With backward hows tho Parthian shall be there, 

And, spurring from the fight, confess tlicir feu* 

A double wreath shall crown our Oarsar's brows, — 

* Two different trophies from two different foes. 

Europe with Africa in his fume shall join, 

But neither shore his conquest shall oonlino. 

Tho Parian jnarblo there shall seem to movo 
In breathing statues not jinworthy Jove, — 

Resembling heroes whose ethereal rapt 
Is Jove himself, and Ccoftir is the fruit. 

Tros and his race the sculptor Bhall employ ; • 

And ho— tho god who built tho walls of Troy.” 

• 

• It was with statues of gods arul heroes that the 
Romans adorned tho temples and buildings hi Britain, 
■ and for their production, corporations of statuaries 
^ -were establishcdjn the island, as they wero indeed in 
all the provinces of the empire. But of all tho 
statues with which they wero adorned .there are few 
only in existence ; and they aro of a date when the 
sculptor’s art was on tho decline ; for with tho decline 
of the Roman power every department of art became 
deteriorated. ; * 

.As regards minting, ^Jiertf in no doubt that tho 
ancient Britons hag^ertain knowledge of that imi- 
tative art. * practised on Llieir bodies. Both 

Geesar^nd Plnty speak ofjtiieir body painting, assort- 
ing that it consste$"bf one uniform colour — blue from 
the ghfetum, ' or* wood — from head to foot. Other 
- Writers, howeyor r asfcrt that it was performed in a 
•more artificial amannem Herodian says that they 

dxfefflr figures of 'animals of all kinds on their naked 
bodies, which. they esteemed a groat ornament; and 
other authors speak of it as a distinct profession 
the ancient Britons; Tbo painting of the 
body Atom*, •indeed, to have been the medium of 
of thos^ painted* Those of 
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The harp was tie chief musical instrument of the font or five strings,, or thongs made of the skin of an 
ancient Bntons. “ The hards,*’ says Ammianus Mar- ox, and played upon with a pleotrum. gjrfy of the 
cellinus, “ celebrate the brave actions of illustrious jaw-bone of a goat. The ancient Brit®^ played upon 
men in heroio poems, which they sing to the Weet it with their fingers, and not with a pleotrum, and 
sounds of the lyre.” It may bo that they possessed therefore it must have been of superior naanufecture 
wind instruments, but it is clpar that they chiefly to the rude harp of tho Scythians. The Arts 
delighted in tho lyro or luirp. Every poot was a poetry and musio among the ancieht Britans inay be 
musician, and sung his own verses to the sound of said to have been twin sisters, for they were insepa- 

some musical instrument, tho harp being tho mogt ^ — “ 11 “ 

popular. Of what number of strings the ancient 
British haip consisted, 1 is unknown; but it was 
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clearly an ‘instrument superior to that which is said 
to have been first invented by the Scythians, and used 
by all Celtic nations^ namely, ono consisting of only 


rable. The bards composed their tun£» as well as 
their poems, and <their musio was in general simple 
and natural, and adapted to tho burden of their songs. 
Thus, if they sang of war, their musio was calculated 
to arouse the passions of rage and revenge ; if of^gpre, 
their strains woro soft and tender. Of the musio of , 
the Roman period less is known than that of the 
ancient Tritons. It formed no part of the Roman 
r policy to encourage the cultivation of either poetry or 
musio m^the provinces. In Rome there was musio 
and dancing in their conviviums, which wero frequently 
prolonged during many hours of tho night : and how 
madly the Romans feasted after a victory may be 
seen in ono of tho epodos of Horace, which ;he ad 
dressed to Mcecenas after Augustus had triumphed 
over some of his enemies : — 

•' Wj6ti shall wc quaff, my friend, the flowing wine, 

* Redeemed from pious feasts and joys divine ? 
f’ Cnsar with conquest comes 1 and gracious Jove 
Who gave that conquest shall our joys approve : 

Then bid tho breath of harmony inspire 
Tfie Doric flute, and wake the Phrygian lyre : 

As late wliba the Neptunian youth who spurn'd 
A mortal birth, beheld his navy burned, . 

And fled affrighted through his father’s waves. 

With his perfidious host ; his host of slaves 

Freed from those chains with which his rage designed, 

Impious ! the free-born sons of Rome to bind. 

Boy, bring us larger bowls, and fill them round 
With Chisn, or tho Lesbipn vintage crown’d. 

Or rich Cwcubian, which may bcBt restrain 
Thosejaickeuing qualms, (hid fortify tho brain.” 

But .while the conquerors feasted and made merry, 
their conquered subjects woro not indulged with 
music and song, and hence those fair twin sisters, 
Musio andPoetry, which had before the Roman con- 
quest flourished in our island, languished together. 


CHAPTER V. 


The History of Industry, Commerce, eto., from B.O. 66 to A.D. 449. V 

SECTION I had been more savages^ft was not that speoiip 

, ’ * commerce of which wo read, when on the first 1 d af- 

RoyAN historians have represented the ancient Britons coveiy of savage nations articles of real value; hate 
j? iou8 P°°PK* their dictum has been been exchanged for those of 4ittle o* no worth, as iii 
followed by some of the most eloquent historians of tho Polew Islands, for instance, where its first visitors 
modem tunes. •A brief view of their commerce will could obtain a pair of good flat ducks for dd braes 
pn>ve that this is to a considerable extent an erroneous button. # The ancient Britons were wiser , than t^ 
ww of their social condition. When Ceesar invaded ‘Their commerce was a barter for oomipoflitiCs 
A ~‘P» oonucaspe was oertainly fer more ext&Ivs valuo on both sides, and of which 
nportant then could have existed ^ gaged in it stood jp need. Tljey 
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have understood somewhat of the sentiments concern- 


ing oori^erco, which has been thus aptly expressed 
by tho ppot%grper : — 

. — “The band of commerce was tleftigued 
To associate all the branches of mankind; 

And if a boundless plenty bo the robe, 

Trade is tho golden girdle of the globe. 

Wise tf promote wliatovertjnd bo means, 

God opens fruitful Nature's various scenes: 

Each climate needs what other Aimes produce, 

• Aud offers something to tho general uSe; 

No land bnt listens to the common call, 

$ 0 * And in return receives supplies from alL 
This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers what were else a universal shade, 

Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den. 

And softens human rock-work into men. ® 

' Tis thus reciprocating,' each with each, * 

. Alternately the nations learn and tcacli; 

Whilo Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with tho vast terraqueous whole. 

Heaven speed the canvass, gallantly unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a world. 

To give the pole tho produce of tho buh. 

And knit the unsocial climates into oue. n 

The cowmcrco of ancient Britain was twofold — in- 
ternal and foreign ; that in, tribe traded with trilgj, 
and some of these tribes at least traded with other 
nations. Tho internal commorco was carried *on by 
way of bartcrand exchango : thus Sgiinus says of the 
Silures, “they raako no use of money in commerce, 
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but exchango ono thing for another.” To what ex- 
tent this internal trade was anciently carried on 
there aro no means of judging, os no written re- 
cords » or literary remains have reached our times. 
From tho same cause it would be difficult to discover 
when Britain commenced a system of trade with other 
nations. That it woA, however, at a very early date, 
wo liavo tho direct testimony of Strabo and otlior 
ancient writers. Commorco with Britain was carried 
oh by Phoenician merchants, who traded for tho tin, 
which was so abundant on t£o coast of Cornwall that 
it gavo tho name of Cassiterides to a cluster of islands 
now called Scilly, from whence the tin was dug and 
exported. It is not, indeed, improbable that tho 
British Islands were •visited by the navig&tors of tho 
parent Asiatic states — Sidon and Tyro. It was with 
tho alloy of tin that tho civilized nations of antitfuity 
hardened copper, and made it servo for warlike instru- 
ments and various other purposes. Tin is mentioned 
in tho book of Numbers under tlfo term ofertt ; and it 
is supposed also to bo mentioned by, tho Prophet 
Ezekiel under the namo of bcdil, as ono of I ho com- 
modities in which Tyro traded with Tnrshish. As 
tin could only bo obtained from Jlritain and Spain, 
this would indicate that a commerce with either tho 
ono or the other, or both of those countries, was 'carried 
on 1,500 years before the Christian era. It is from 
tho cirentnstanco that Spain produced tin os well as 
Britain, that no preciSb (late can bo fixed when it was 
first exported from trar island. As regards tho Phoeni- 
cians, Boclmrt and others fix tho dato of their dis- 
covoiy of tho Cassitorides at Ji.c. 901, whilo others 
imagine that it was made by Himilco, who -was sent 
^’th a fleet from Carthago to oxploro tho sea and 
coasts northward of tho Straits of Gibraltar, about n.c. 
GOO. But whenever it was discovered, it Is certain tliat 
the Greeks, through 1% Phoenicians, received all their 
tin from tho islands called Cassitorides, or “ tho tin 
islands.” Such is tho express testimony of Herodotus, 
who adds that ho did not know in wliat part of tho 
world these islands were situated. Tho confessed ig- 
norance of Herodotus as to tho situation of tho Cassi- 
torides strikingly confirms ancient statement that 
tho Phoenicians, in order to monojKdize tho trado, kept 
the knowledge of these islands from all other nations. 
On one occasion, it is stated, wlicn a Roman ship was 
employed io witch a Phoenician vessel, tho master of 
• tho latter rtfn his ship on shore, whore she was lost, to- 
gether with tho Roman vessel, for which act of heroism 
ho was indemnified from tho public treasury. This is ( 
an ovidcnco Unit tho trade was a valuable ono. Indeed 
the Phoenicians conveyed cargoes §£ tin info all the 
countries bordering on ffio Mediterranean, and oven 
into India, where it was highly valued. Nor was tin tho 
only article for which tho enterprising Phoenicians 
undertook their voyages to Britain; they capio to our 
i bland for lead likewise. This would indicate that* 
they were Jitter acquainted with Britain, and had 
penetrated farther into it than is oommonly imagined. 

! For tin they liod only occasioi^to come to the ScillJ* 
Islands— or to the neighbouring peninsula of Corn- 
wall, which was probably considorcJl ono of them — 
but for load they would have had to trade with tho 
Coritani, in the present Derbyshire j or tho Diimutm, in 
Cardiganshire ; the Ordovioes in Dcmbighshii|p»and 
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tho Brigantes in tforkshiro and Northumberland. It 
was in those para of Britain in which the richest 
lead-mines existed; and so rich were they in some 
parts, that Fliny says it was found in great aburidaneo 
immediately under Iho surfuoo. Another important 
article for which tho Fhconicinns traded with Britain 
was tho skins of animals, both lame and wild. It is 
probable that wool was comprehended in tliis article, 
for British wool has been celebrated in all ages, aijd 
would havo been of tho greatest seivico to tho Phoe- 
nicians in their woollen nnarnifaetures. Tho articles 
mentioned as having been given by the Phoenicians 
in cxchango for tin, lead, and* skins, are earthenware, 
salt, and bronze ; but it is probable that tboir imports 
were far more numerous and valuable. Festus 
Avijnus, who records the voyage of tho Carthaginian 
navigator, Himilco, says of the Scilly Islands, which ho 
mentions under tlio namo of tho CEstrymnidcs, that 
they were rich in tjn and lead; and of tlio people, 
that thc^f were numerous, high-spirited, active, and 
eagerly devoted to trade. It can scarcely be belioved, 
therefore, that they would bo satisfied with tho three 
articles of carthemvaro, salt, and bronze ; or that the 
Phoenicians wouldcnot import other articles, especially 
those of woollen manufacture. At all events it seems 
ccriain that it was after their connection with tho 
Phoenician traders that tho arts of dressing wool and 
flax and spinning coarse cloth v was introduced into 
Britain. Them is no evidclico that tho Phoenicians 
planted any colonics, or built any towns in Britain 
and tho Scilly Islands ; but from their close connec- 
tion with tho natives in trade for a scries of ages, it is 
reasonable to conclude that they imparted some of 
that knowledge to them for which tho Phoenicians 
liad been so long celebrated. 

Although tho Greeks were, in the rime of Herodo- 
tus, ignorant of tho situatibi* of Britain, tho secret 
was finally discovered. The Phoenicians enjoyed a 
profitable and exclusive trade for several centuries, 
but finally tho Greeks, Gauls, and Romans came in 
successively for a share of it. 

The most ancient Greek geographer who gave any 
account of tho British Isles, was Pythons of Marseilles, 
who flourished about b.c. 330. Pytlieas was an en- 
terprising mariner a» well as geographer, and about 
that time in one of liis voyages he discovered the long- 
sought-for island. It is probable thtit t tlio Greek 
colony of Marseilles commenced trading with tho 
Britons soon after this discovery, alxrat «.c. 300. It 
was for tho same exports — tin, load, and skiius — that 
they came to Britain, and during tho period in which 
Home and Carthago were contending for the empire 
of the world, tho Greeks appear to havo had a largo 
share, if not the wholo of the trade of Britain. There 
is no reason to believo that they either planted colo- 
nics, or built towns in our island, but that their inter- 
course with tho Britons was a reality, is demonstrated 
by the vo.\tigos of their learning, language, letters, roli- 
ifHon) and manners, which they left behind them. And 
that they also attacliedthe highest importance to com- 
merce with Britain is evidenced by their following the 
example of tho Phoenicians in ooncoaling its situation 
from tho Homans, who were ddsirous of dlseaviL%^g 
the famous Tin Islands. Strabo says Jhat^when 
inquired of the Greeks of Marse^^h<^re 


they wore^ they pretended their utfcr ignomaoc? of 
them. From a passago in Diodorus would 

appear that at that time the BritoncpiSter melting 
and refining tho tin, and casting it into ingots in the 
shape of cubes or dies, carried it to the island of Iotas, 
that is tho Isle of Wight, from whence it was trans- 
ported to the coast of Gaul, and Sonveyed overland 
from thence to Marseilles. But this appears to have 
been at tho latest poriod of thoir trade with Britain ; 
tho maritime war between Carthago and Borne render- 
ing the passago of the Mediterranean imsafe for mer- 
chant-vessels to sail direct from Marseilles. It is a 
matter of controversy as to whether the Greeks^had 
Victories in tho Isle of Wight and oil* the coasts* of , 
Gaul for tho management of their trade with Britain, 
or whethef they remained at home end employed the 
'Gauls as their carriers and their agents. But by 
whatever means the trade was earned on by this 
route froih Britain to Marseilles, it is certain that the 
Gauls bocamo aware of its profitable nature,- and en- 
gaged in it on their own account The Gauls, in 
truth, were instruct® not only in trade, but in arts 
and learning by tho Greeks of Marseilles. 

Tho great rivals of tlio Greek merchants- of Mar- 
seilles appear to havo been the morohants of Narbonne. 
That city was tho capital of tho first Homan colony 
Ranted in Gaul. It was planted about B.c. 100, and 
was called Gallia Narbonensis. It was situated on 
tho coast of tho Mediterranean, near the month of tho 
Rhone, ^nd, from its advantageous position for com- 
merce, it soon became a great mercantile city. Tho 
trado, therefore, with Britain bceamo divided between 
Marseilles and Narbonne : it was to cither one or tho 
other of these great cities that British goods wore 
exported. Commerce with Britain, howovor, was not 
long confined to these Greek and Roman colonics. It 
gradually extended to all tho coasts of* Gaul. In like 
manner it was no longer omfined in Britain to tlio 
Scilly Is^nds and tlio coast'-of Cornwall, but appears 
to havo extended from the Land’s End to tho mftutli 
of the Thames; although it is probable that tho 
merchant-vessels of Gaul touched only at two or three 
points in tho course of that long distance. This 
increased intercourse, however, between Britain and 
Gaul, arose in a great measure from the number of 
Belgic colonists who finally occupied a large portion 
of the maritime districts of the south of Britain, and 
who, from their first settlement, appear to have 
carried on an active tpwle with those thoir original 
seats on tho Continent. Indocd, at tho time of Cresar's 
invasion, merchant-ships were continually sailing 
across tho British Channel from one country to another 
for tho mutual benefit of thoir habitants. 


When brought under the sway and influenoet>of the 
Roman empiro, tho commerce of Britain .wan greatly 
changed both in character aqi extent. 

Conquest, indeed, it appears to have been gipatly e^^* 
larged. Augustus Ctosar is said to have derived;©#^ 
siderablo revenues from Britain — parfly fromval^biQ' 
presents made him by British princes who J 
his favour, and partly from customs or “ 
from Britain to the Continent, tad kn 
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continent into Britain. That tho commerce of Hhe 
Roman$«d Britons was a reality either anterior to or j 
■bortly ?i^i^ftesar , s invasion, and wltilo yet its 
native .tribes were an independent people, is clear from 
the. testimony of Strabo. That author, who died 
A distinctly affirms that the Homans had made 
many attempts t# discover the mysterious island, and 
that when they succeeded, thqy got tho tin trade, or 
at least a pait of it, into their own hands. Strabo also 
mentions ftrticlos of commerce as forming a portion 
of the then trade between the Homans and Britons, 
fehich are not previously mentioned in history. 

Ijjpwas, however, during tho Homan period that 
articles, of commerce greatly multiplied in Britain. 
Tin and lead still continued to be two of tho most 
valuable articlos of export; but after tho Hbmans had 
become settled on tho island, a still moro useful metal* 
—•that of iron — was added to tho produce df mines 
exported. .. Strabo mentions gold and silver is articles 
of obmmerco before tho Conquest, and though very 
little of those precious metals could bo discovered, 
there is reason to beliovo that they did fonn articles 
of export in the time of tho Homans, although they 
were the property of tho emperors. As before shown, 
com was exported in groat abundance : it became, 
indeed, the staple commodity of Britain, and flic most 
valuable of all its exports. To these may be added 
gems— -particularly pearls, which wore csteoiped by 
the Homans the most valuable article of corntnerco. 
Suetonius affirms that it was from seeing somo^f these 
British pearls in Caul tliat induced Cajsar to invado 
our island ; and Pliny distinctly states thjit on his 
return to Homo ho consecrated a breastpin, to of great 
valuo and beauty to tho goddess Venus, which ho 
signified by inscription, was composed of British 
pearls/ Some of these pearls were rcmarkablo for 
size and beauty, as testified by a lioman poet in his 
verso : — 9 s 

u The fairest pearls grow on tho British cotustW 
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, Among the expoSfcjpf tliis period wore lime, marl, 
and chalk ; the trade in tl flatter being earned on by a 
doss of men ca^ed Britisl^Jialk-i norchants. Hides of 
hornodecettle, and the skins and fleeces of sheep, were 
exported* as they had boon long before, by the Plioo- 
mmm% GreokflLftnd Gcuils ; but now cattle and sheep 
exported for the double purpose of wearing tho 
y jee and feeding the lioman legions. British beef 
*«^- ** that fmm celebrated for its value as on article 
^British horses, also, were at that time so 
.. .admirably twined that they were in 

. . S: \ % Jomo for tho saddles of tho wealthy, 


and for mounting tho Homan .cavalry. And singular 
as it may appear, British dogs were a valuable article 
of commerce. A lioman poet speaks of -them as such 
in these lines 

M But if tho coasts of Calais you visit next. 

Where the firm sheyo with changing tides is vext, 

And thence your course to distant Britain steer. 

What store of dogs ! and how exceeding dear 1” 

Dogs answering to English mastiffs, or bull-dog's, 
were purchased by tho Hokums for baiting bulls in 
their amphitheatres for public amusement; others ex- 
ported were very largo, strong, and fierce, and wore 
used by tho CU-.uls and other nations ip war; but 
those which fetched tho highest price were purchased 
for the chaso: “ deep-mouthed dogs *’ which excelled 
those of all other nations both in swiftness of foot,*and 
in exquisiteness of scont. Another article of export to 
Home was tho bones and sinews of man. Tho Homans 
wore great slave-owners. Thcjf were not *>nly em- 
ployed in tho cultivation of the lands of Jtaly and tho 
provinces, but in tho family household. During tho 
empire it was considered a reproach to a man of sub- 
stance if ho did not keep a great^numbev of slaves. 
Juvenal intimates that the first question asked re- 
specting a person’s fortune was, “How many slaves 
docs ho keep?” And Horace ridicules the Praetor 
Tullius for being attended by only five slaves in 
travelling from his Titmrtino villa to Homo : — 

• 

M Yet no penurious vilowss o'er shall slain 
My name, as when, great Prajtor, with your train 
Of flvo poor slaves, you carry where you (lino 
^ Your travelling kitchen, and your flask of wine.” 

The slaves of Homo wore gathered from all quarters 
of tho globe ; aiyl it appears to bo an undoubted fact 
that great numbers qf •Britons were sent thither 
during the Domain domination, and sold by auction in 
tho slave-market. Before tho Conquest only ono 
species of manufacture is mentioned as forming an l 
article of export— that of baskets — which were of very 
elegant workmanship, and highly prized at Homo; 
but after the introduction of £ho Homan aVts, goods of 
various kinds were manufactured and exported from 
Britain. # 

It is probable that this enumeration of exports may . 
be imperfect^ as Homan writers appear only to mention 
those which* were deemed of tho highest value. Of 
imports our knowledge is rtill more imperfect. Before 
the island was subdued by tho Homan arms, Strabo 
only mentions four articles : ivory bridles, gold chains, 
cups of amber, and drinking glasses. These were 
designed only for the uso of the British kings and 
chieftains, and probably some of tho Dmidical hier- 
archy. That other article of import were brought 
into Britain seems clear : *or at that time a great part 
of the anus, tools, and utensils of all kinds used in lift 
island were made uron — a metal with vyhich the 

Britons wore mat time almost wholly unacquaiilte^ 
After the Homans had subdued a portion of Britain , 4 
however, and many of them had settled in it, tho im- 
ports bocamo moro variod ; and when tho conquest 
was completed and the Britons began to imitate tho : 
Homan luxury and mode of living, the demand for 
tho productions and mai^xjEaoturos of tho Continent 



greatly increased. Among the articles imported tbo 
following aro mentioned by Roman writors: wines, 
spices, articles for the tablo of every kind known at 
that period, tools, arms, furni tnro, and clothing. Thoro 
can be no doubt also that books wore imported, for wo 
are expressly informed that the Britons indulged in 
the luxury of reading Roman authors. Tluit books 
were an articlo of commerce there can bo no quostkm, 

. for Romo had its Paternoster Row; its bibliopol®, 
liviug mostly in one street called Argil etna Tlioro 
appears, also, to liavo hecmbookscllcrs in other quarters, 
ami notwithstanding tlio art of ‘printing was unknown, 
books wero very numerous at Romo. That tho im- 
I>orts into Britain during tho Roman domination wore 
varied and extensivo, is proved by tho fact that for 
som^ time they exceeded the exports in value, and 
that the balance of trado was considerably against tlio 
Britons ; involving them, indeed, in a grievous load of 
debt. When, howe^pr, tho Romans had completed 
the conqiftst, and the Britons improved in the know- 
ledge of agricmlturo and tho arts, they provided them- 
selves by their industiy witli many things they had 
previously imported, and raised and prepared many 
now articles for exportation, by which means tho 
c balance of trade became in their favour. By their 
industry and skill they become not only enabled to 
pay tlicir debts, but to cnrieli themselves with the 
Roman coin. For at. this rayiod the Britons no 
longer exchanged one commodity for another; or for 
brass money, or rings, or' plates of iron of a determi- 
nate weight, (is Utusur relates they did when’ ho in- 
vaded tho island; but they sold tlicir commodities for 
coins made of tho precious metals having tlio imago of 
tho Roman Emperors stampod upon them. C 
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Connected with the subject of commerce, is fhat of 
coinage, roads, and shipping, eu ih of which requires 
brief not&c. 1 

> • the Britous were ignorant of tho .'-a of money 
aiul the art of coinage when Ctesar was in Britain, 
they did not long remain so. Ancient British coins 
extant testify to the fact that the art wds known 
before Claudius visited the island. The m<*& rerf»?ft- 
obleand tho most, perfect of those m existed 
*tim**n the reign or Cunobelino. who li “ 




thoTirst and seoond Roman invasions. Those coins are 
of different metals — gold, silver, and braau?i* bronze 
— are circular in form, and display conskWGole taste in 
their execution, all of them being of different dies or 
stamps. Tacitus spooks of Frasutagus, king of tho 
Icem at the timo of tho invasion by Claudius,' as a * 
prince of great wealth ; and Caraefoous, in his. noble 
speech to that cmporor K alludesto his wealth, in which 
it is presumed money was included. Lon&inium is also 
doscribcd by Tacitus as a city inhabited by wealthy 
merchants twenty years after tlio second invasion, so 
that it appears probable that a current earn existed 
anterior to that ovont. The Roman Conquest, howler, 
not only entirely changed tho coinage of the Britons, 
but in a short timo increased tho quantity. It was sip 
longer tliac of British princes used in trado and com* 
-mcrco, but Roman money stampod with the image and 
titles of the Roman emperors. It was, indeed, enacted 
by an imperial edict, and enforced by severe penalties, 
that no person should use any money in Bntain But 
such as was stamped with tho effigies of Ceesar. This 
edict had its full eflfe&t, for it is related that all British 
money was either concealed or melted down, and that 
of Roman coinage only, as in all tho other provinces, 
passed current. “ Whose image and superscription is 
this?” ifs a question that might have been asked in 
Britain as well as in* Judea. They wero stamped on 
coins qf gold, silver, and copper; and tho original 
abun choice of Roman money in this island is testified 
by tho^quantitjes of Roman coins bearing tho imago 
and supoi’script ion of all the Roman emperors during 
their domination, u hick luivo been found from timo 
to time in almost every part of tlio country. Goins 
oven of those emperors who ruled at Romo when 
historians aro silent about Britain nro among the 
number discovered, as thoso of Gordianus Pins, who 
assumed the purple in a.p. 2:W. Tuwhs and villages, 
mines and open fields, have for ages yielded up these 
undoubted proofs of the wealth and prosperity enjoyed 
by tho Britons under tlio rule of tho Romans. 

It Jias been supposed by some writers that before 
tho Roman dominion there were no roads in Britain. 
Camden, tho learned antiquarian, expresses his dis- 
belief of tlicir existence. Tradition says thero wero 
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them to pave with stone tbo said ways, that they 
nfight be sufficiently known to all waygoors or tra- 
vellers.” lnit wo do not ground our raith in the 
existence of roads on tradition, but on sounder proofs. 
‘It is distinctly stated that thero, were covered path- 
ways leading from ono town toJfiother, which, W a 
singular perversity of reasonizj^Southey adduces as 
proofs of the ferocity of tlieRritons. These path*** * y 
rather indicato an appro^Sn to civilization, / . / 

appear to have been used chiefly for great 
for civil or religious celobrations. But ifcprotfify 
thero must have been other roads tha# theseT^ 
pathways — roads loading from ono place to 
the mutual intercourse with the tribes, ai 
leading from tlio interior to the coasts, for 
vcyanco or skins to tho merchants of Fhooni 
.the Britons wero acquainted with thometb, 
carriage long before- they wero invaded ^ 
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ip certa h^fb r they had wheel carriages for the con- 
veyafcce'o^dh^ goods from place to place. Then, 
aga^acoorcuBg to Ocesar they had great numbers of 
war-ejmriots, which implied the existence of 'roads; 
otherwise, of what avail would they havo been in tho 
marshy coast-lanc|0, or in tho woody interior? The 
celerity of Caesar’s own movements, and tho four 
thousand cheviots which Cassiwellaunus opposed to his 
progress, render it impossible that they could have 
marched to meet each othor in mortal combat without 
spods. These roods may have been imperfect, but it 
is certain that they had some kind of roads for mutual 
ooiriflwcntion. It would appear, indeed, that tho 
► roads of the ancient Britons in general ran along the 
chain of hills, and threw out lateral branches leading 
to adjacent towns and villages. Following the wind-, 
ings of the hills, and occasionally descending to tho 
plflfoa, they sometimes passed through vepods, and 
sometimes contiguous to com-ilelds, from whence the 
produoo was convoyed by their wheel-caniagos to 
what are ’ called towns. A rogd acknowledged to 
liavo been made by tho ancient Britons still trosscs 
Salisbury Plain, and covered ways or lines of com- 
munication belonging to tho same period aro discerned 
in other parts of Wiltshire. It was not, however, 
-till tho Romans camo into Britain as conquerors that 
tho art of road-making was brought to perfection 
Tho Romans were great road-makers. This vfjis one 
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through them : by them cities and tows were united 
as they now aro by highways and railway communi- 
cations. By theso roads — which woro characterized 
by bold cuttings and solid terraces, carried by piles 
over marshy ground, and raised upon piors where 
elevation was requir^l — land carriage was made as 
easy and convenient as at the present day, and tho 
island was made one wliolo. The roads constructed 
by tho Romans, indeed— of which examples are in 
existence — stretched from tho shores of tho English 
Channel 1o those of tho Msh Son and tho German 
Ocean, and connected all tho inland country from tho 
Thames to tho Tyno. 

In the earliest period of their history? the ancient 
Britons possessed no vessels which could lay claim to 
tho namo of a ship. It docs not appear that it«was 
in vessels of British bottom that tho commerce even 
with the Gauls was carried on. Tho trade appears 
chiefly if not wholly conducted by continental vessels ; 
for tlicro is no evidence of any extended interchange 
of visits between tho Britons and continental nations. 
At tho same time there is reason to believe that be- 
fore Caesar invaded our island, some of tho tribes 
living on tho coasts opposito Gaul %uilt small vessels 
for exporting their commodilics to tho Continent. 
They must havo boon bold mariners, indeed, if in tlio 
flail barks they are said only to havo possessed, they 
had ventured across the Channel with merchandize. 
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employed in their conqiiosts. Thus 
•of Sevdhis when ho marched against 
tribes, that “he endeavoured to render 
laces stable by means of causeways, that 
with safety might easily pass 
urm footing, flght to advantage.” 
yiere not constructed in the Roman 
purpose of tparching the legions 
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Solinns gives a similar idoa of the boats in which tho 
ancient natives of Ireland and Caledonia crossed the 
sea which divides thoso two countries, “ That sea,” 
.ho says, “is so unquiet and stormy that it is only 
navigable in summer, when tho people of theso coun- 
tries pass and repass it in small floats made of wattles, 
and covered with tho hides of oxen.” It is certain 
that the smaller canoes of the ancient Britons, which 
they earned on their backs from river to river in their 
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I ventured further northward than the ncrth^^of Nor-' 
way, or south than tho south of Denmadg^^ ^pro- 
hable that those were the utmost poinfirto whioh<iho 
ancient Britons sailed, for as thoy had no compote to 
guido their course, and their voyages were perfpmed 
under the simplo guidance of the stqps, it is not likely 
that they would venture to sail to distant c mil Un- 
known regions. r 

Under the Homans this ignorance of the Britons in 
the arts of ship-building and navigation passed awav. 


a river in Spain in boats resembling thoso he had time affairs. In their wars with the Garths 
soen in Britain, but ho would not have ventured to they saw tho necessity of having a fleet to < 
have crossed tho Channel in such frail barks. Al- with tliemrby sea : and from that time they,' 


have crossed tho Channel in such frail barks. AJ- with tliemi' by sea ; and from that time thw^bPcSSMCbe 
though, therefore, the ancient Britons navigated their as formidable by sea as by land. In the first Ftpno 
rivets in their “ reedy boats,” and may oven have had *war it was chiefly carried on in quinquiremos; trails, 


tho bold daring to venture over tho narrow seas to 
Gaul and Ireland in them, it can scarcely be believed 
that thoythad no vessels of a larger size, bettor con- 
struction, an$ moro solid materials. Thoso on the 
coasts opposite Gaul, who had come from thenco with 
their wives and children in order to settle in Britain, 


vessels arvith four, five, and moro ranks of rowers,' 
Subsequently they built triremes, ships with throe 
ranks of rowers, which wore divklod into two platees, 
one. consisting of real ingn of war, and the other ojfc 
transports for soldiers, sailors, or horses. If was wfth 
such sflips as theso that Ceesar sailed to Britain. The 


and for tho preservation of their communication with 
tliei|r kindred on tho Continent, it is natural to sup- 
pose tliat they would keep up their fleets. Caesar, 
indeed, expressly states that tlicPGauls received auxi- 
liaries constantly from Britain in their wars with tho 
1 tomans, and it is certain that no considerable force 
could hftvo crossed tho Cliannel in vessels of wickcr- 


\\ ork. That sea was dangerous to his own fleet: how time Hoin6 became a great naval power. So jejalbus 
much more dangerous, therefore, would it have beeli did they become of the art of ship-building — knowing 
to vessels which bore no comparison to thoso in which that it was a grand instrument in their career of 
his legions were wrecked? In describing tho ships of conouest — that it was made penal for any Romans to 
the Yeneti, Ceesar says that thoy tforo very large, teach it to nations with whom they were at war. 


had been taken from their rivals the Carthaginians, 
for it is recorded that ono of their quinquiremos 
liaving*ran ashore on the Bruit ian coast, it Svas taken 
and sent to Homo and, made the shipwright’s model. 
With ofio hundred vessels built after this pattern tho 
Homans gained thei{ first naval victory, and from that 
time Roinfc became a great naval power. So jejalbus 
did they become of tho art of ship-building — knowing 
tli at it was a grand instrument in their career of 


the Yeneti, Ceesar says th^tihoy tforo very large, teach it to nations with whom they were at war. 
lofty, and strong, built entirely of thick planks of When, however, a nation or qieoplo was brought under 
oak, and so solid that tho beaks of tho Homan ships their dominion, that noble was readily imparted to 
could make no improssion upon them. Now tho them. Claudius even conferred several privileges on 
Yeneti and tho Britons were allies, and in a great sea- thoso Britoiis who built ships for trad* •• privileges 


oak, and so solid that tho beaks of tho Homan ships 
could make no improssion upon them. Now tho 
Vcneti and tho Britons were allies, and in a great sea- 
fight off tho coast of Armorica their combined fleets 
contended with that of Caesar, so that it is clear that 
the Britons had ships of the samo form and construc- 
tion as those of tho Vcneti. It is oven probable that 
the oak of which both fleets was built was British 
oak, for no country produced it in greater abundapco 
or perfection. Tho old tale, therefore, timt tho an- 
cient Britons only possessed vessels of wicker-work 
must at least bo received with groat caution. In tho 
sea-fight between Ctesar and tho Venoti and Britons, 
liis usual success^ attended him; their naval power 


which were confirmed and augmented by succeeding 
emperors. Numerous merchant shyps were erected in 
Britain for the purposes of trad*? throughout tho 
( Roman period. Londinium abounded in shipping; 
and as we havo seen at ono timo-V-A.D. 359 — eight . 


hundred ships woro employed in tl 
com only; each of which was pro 
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exportation of 
hly capable ctf 


was broken, and it is proHbbly from this cause that tho. wholo number employed inrtradi 
when in the succeeding year no invaded Britain, no period of Homan Britain no meymon is 
attempt was made to oppose him by sea. oight hundred woro employed in tho e: 

But while the Britons must have had ships which only, they must, in the yogf a.d. 359, lia 
enabled them to cross the Channel in safety, they had •numerous. It seems to Be nowhere fe< 
none of a form, capacity, or strength to enable them may be presumed, that, as Britain aboun 
to undertake long voyages. „ Even if thoy had they the natives were also employed in tlffe 
*nad not sufficient skill jn navigation to conduct them ships of war, for a considerable fleet 


carrying ten thousand Homan modia,\or about three 
hundred antk twelve English quarters '<pf grain : that 
being tho sizo stipulated for all bnilf by those on 
whom tho Homan emperors conferred Vjriyilegea - Of 
tho. wholo number employed in. trad# in any one 
period of Homan Britain no meyraon is made, but. jf 
oight hundred woro employed in tho export ’of ebrp 
only, they must, in the yGjjjP a.d. 359, have been. Veay 
numerous. It seems to Be nowhere feedrded^ but & 


to distant countries. That art inquired length of tho Homan domination kept up for the 
years and much Experience before it could havpbeen the trade of Britain. The dominion of tne seas 
brought to perfection. Strabo says that" the 'Briton! « part of thb policy of the Homan empire, 
of tqe south never sailed further southward tha^ to its, conquests beyond the Continent c^ | 
the tgouth, of the river Garonne in Gaul*; been made nor maintained. Hence 

Poems pf (Man intimate that those of' of ships of war was stationed in the^f 


been made nor maintained. Hence v 
l of ships of war was stationed in the j 
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^ 99*55* of Britain from the earliest period of its 
com Wflj^fcuatcir times when the Franks and Saxons 
^m%.9aWHr piratical excursions on tho British 
Bea8 y was considerably increased, and bo 

powerful was ' it that it enabled the faithless Cavau- 
siUStto whom its command had been given, to assume 
tho imperial puiplo, and to become tho unrivalled 
of ihe seas. So dregded was liis power and 
that of his successor Alectus by sea, that the Emperor 
Constantins did not daro to attempt tho recovery of 
Britain, before ho had collected a fleet of one thousand 
sa&and even then ho stole as it were into Britain in 
* mpf®s though ho was anxious to avoid coming into 
- collision with tho British fleet. His recovery of 
Britain by. the defeat and death of Alcctus appears to 
^naye been considered by tho Homans a Second con- 
quest, both of tho British seas and of our famous 
island, for Eumenius, in a florid panogyrid on the 
exploit of Cohstantius, writes : “ Britain isf restored ; 
the Franks exterminated; and many nations which 


65 


aTO conspired together are constrained to make sub- 
mission. Rejoice, 0 invincible Guesar, fur lliou hast 
conquorcd another world ; and by restoring the glory 
of the naval power of Rome, hast added to her empire ! 
a greater element than tho wholo earth.” Sulxso- j 
quently when the Saxon sea-rovers re-appoared in tho j 
British seas, tho Romans not only kept a fleet eon- 1 
stantly. cruising in search of them, but creeled forts 
for tho defence of tho coasts of Britain ; botli tho 
fleet and tho forts being plaeod tinder an officer en- 
titled tho “Count of the gfixon Shores.” It was by 
these moans that British commerce was protected as 
long ob tho Roman power continued in its vigour; but 
when that power was broken— when the Roman fleets 
and garrisons were withdrawn— then it not oulv lan- 
guished but was almost annihilated ; for tho dominion 
of the seas fell into tho hands of tho Frank and Saxon 
pirates, and British ships were not even secure in 
their own harbours. 


CHAPTER VI. 


History of Manners, tto&toma, eto., from B.C. 65 to A.X). IlO. 
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SECTION I. • 

Concerning tho manners and customs of tho ancient 
Britons voiy litfclo is known. Some authors charge 
them with immoral habits unknown even to tho worst 
tribos in other, parts of tho world. There can bo no 
doubt but they had their vices, but then they also 
had their virtues. Tlngr ruling passions appear to 
have been pride, anger, ferocity, credulity,* rashness, 
and inconstancy. These may bo considered their 
natural failings : failings in which all the nations of 
the world participate. Legible traces of them may bo 
discovered m our own Chiistian community, boast as 
wo may of our high stato of civilization. AVhat 
wonder is it, therefore, that they were tho character- 
istics of The ancient inhabitants of our island ? Tho 
positive vices ascribed to them was their love of war 
and plunder, sloth, and drunkenness. But what nation 
delighted jn war and plunder more than tho Romans 
who havo charged the Britons with theso vices? 
While thoy made war only among themselves, and 
plundered only one Another, tho Romans warred with 
and plundered, the wfrolo world. What was criminal 
among the Britons, therefore, must have been rnoro 
highly criminal among life Romans. As regards the 
doth yith whfbh they stand* charged, that may have 
arisen from their passion for war ; for educated in tho 
Igidst of! arms and accustomed from infanoy to hear 
frothing admifed or dblebrated but deeds of valour, 
r lCb«y: looked upon all other professions as dishonour- 
Able, It is singular, also, that while Roman writers 
; ^ the love which tho Britons hadtfor war as 


;c^^dfe|hdr wices, that among their virtues valour in 
forth prominently in their pages. The 
^ l’eooi'dedaagainst diem appears 


to be without tho slightest foundation. On tho con- 
trary, they were not addicted to habits of intempe- 
rance. It may be, as the Latin writers assert, that 
Thoy did uso a preparation from barley which was 
common to the Gauls and all tho nations of tho west 
and north, anti which preparation was intoxicating; 
but it is certain tha# their principal beverage was 
water, and that fven at tlieir leasts they loasted each 
other in mead or metJieglin. Diodorus Siculus bears 
testimony to tlieir frugality; and Tacitus refers to that 
virtue among them when ho records that, after tho 
Conquest, they learned to “imitate tlie Roman vices 
and luxuries/’ It is clear, therefore, that the ancient 
Britons wero not the depraved people some writers 
would have us believe. Even tlie Roman writers 
give them credit for some notable virtues, besides 
valour in battle and frugality; os hospitality, chas- 
tity, conjugal fidelity, sincerity, and racial affections. 
Of theso virtues it will bo sufficient to notico their 
hospitality as an exemplification of the ancient British 
character. 

Hospitality was a characteristk? of all Celtic na- 
tions, hut moro especially of the ancient Britons. No 
stranger was over turned from their doors. Diodorus 
Siculus says that it was considered infamous by them 
for a chieftain even to close the door of his house at 
all; lest, os their bards expressed it, “ Strangers should 
come and behold hfs contracted soul.” 'jflbeir treat- 
ment of strangers resembled that which existed Smdmm 
tho Oriental nations of antiqutty. and which still exists 
in some of tho countries of the East Water was pre- 
sented to them to wash their feet; they had the best 
their host could produce laid before them; they were 
entertained with tho music of tttq harp ; and whilo 
they xfemaiiiQd^bftir persons were esteemed socfW and 


inviolable. Nothing was omitted to prove that they 
were welcome, and to induce them to prolong their 
stay; and when they deported it was usual for tho 
host and tho guest to oxcliango some piece of armour, 
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tied to prove that they fuUbral rites as those of their kindred in Gaul, winch 
them to prolong their seems probable, the favourite animals ofthftd&essed 
d it was usual for tho were thrown into the funeral pile on g0rch the body 
3 some piece of armour, was burnt, and in somo instances some even Of his 


• which was preserved with religious care as tokens of human favourites — servants and friends; It is evident 


mutual friendship, and ilio rights of hospitality csta- that tho bodies of tho tribes living in tho south wero 
blished botwcon them and tlieir families and p)stcrity l burnt, as numerous unis of British Workmanship havo 
Hospitality, in a word, appears to have been considered been discovered in soyoral places full of ashes and 
a wicred duty among the ancient Britons; and a people human "bonos half burnt. It was custfenary/also, to 
so large-minded could scarcely have been so fcrociofts burn tho arms of ilio deceased, tho remains of which 
as Roman writers would Jiavo us believe. were carefully collected and preserved in the same 

Of tho customs of the ancient Britons as little is manner os the ashes and bones, and deposited in tlie 
known as of their vices and virtues. There arc two same barrow - that is, under large circular lfflagp of 
particular customs, however, of which brief accounts earth and stones. When, however, the dead were* 
arc given fly Roman writers; namely, tho rites of buried at full length — if tho deceased was a warrior* — 
marriago and of sepulture. . his sword/' Ids daggers, and his arrows, were laid by 

lrt tho first stages of society tho ceremonies of .* his side. All these rites of sepulture, ” 


marriago wove few and simple. Little more was 
necessary, indeed, in those priuiitivo times than a 
mutual affection audit few presents expressive of that 
affection, dclivored to each other in tho presence) of 
their friends at tho marriage feast: for no marriage 
was solemnized without a feast to which all relations 
of both parties within tlie third degree wero invited. 
Among tho Germans— and it was no doubt the custom 
also among the Britons — Tacitus says that tho wife 
brought no dowry to tho husband, but tho husband to 
tho wife. At the same timo ho says, among tho ancient 
Britons the father of the brido % made a present of his 
own aims to his son-in-law. Tlie presents given to 
tho bride wero not tlioso of ornament, but oxen, horses, 
and arms, which Tacilns observes wero given to inti- 
mate to her that she was to partake of her husbands 
toils and dangers as well as his pleasures. SomctimA, 
if the parties wero rich, presents wero made to their 
friends; but if they wore poor, thep each of their 

finAMild ill nil/k 4l.si.il 4 ^ J ll. _ • 1*1 * 1 


nant to 1, tho feelings of a Christian, indicate* that the 
ancient Bfitons cared for and had affection for departed 
friends. 

Fairliolt, in his ‘Coslumo of England/ thus de- 
scribcg a curious tuftiulus opened in a.i>. 1834 on the 
cliffs of Grist liorpo, near Scarborough. “In it was ‘ 
found the body of a man enclosed in a coffin roughly 
formed from tho trunk of an oak. Owing to tho 
nature if tho soil tho contents had bocn well pic- 
served, and the Ikjiios become of an ebon colour. Tho 
sKull \jas most striking, from tlio unusual prominence 
of tho superciliary aivhos, and tho depression imme- 
diately f above them; tho hollow between thorn was 
very deep, tho nose prominent, and tlio whole aspect 
singularly wild and«savage. Tho remains of a bronzo 
dagger was found with flint h carls of arrows and a 
javelin. Bins of bone and wood were found on tho 
body, which had been used to secure tho mantle of 
skin in which it was enveloped. Fragments of a bone 


friends made them a prosen t«ft<«x>rding to tlieir ability, ring and of a girdlo ornament wero aUo found, as well 
Grief for tho dead is a display o € tho host feelings as a small basket of wickerwork, the bottom and sides j 
of the human heart. This feeling is exhibited among formed <jf bark, stitched together by tho sinews of 
the ancient Britons in strong colours by the numerous animals. From the rude simplicity of this funeral 
barrows they erected for their interment. Tlieir deposit, wo rtay safely conjecture that wo look on an 
funeral rites appear to have varied in different puls ancient Silurian chief, who, in accordance with a 
of Britain ; hr, at all evicts, in different ages. Their Roman record, devoted his days to tho chase, at a time 
earliest mode seems to have boon to place tlio body in when tho Phoenician traders only came to tho eouth- 
a cist or coffer wit.lv tho legs bent upwards to tlio cm counties of England.” 

head, but at a later date they laid it in the grave at Tho ordinary dress of a Briton at this early period 
full length, in somo instances tho bedjfs wero on- - -when at least any garment was worn — was the 

skin of a •spotted cow, of tho beasts killed in hunting, j 
of a cloak of sheepskin. It lias, liowevor, been seen 

W tliat after tile connection of the ancient Britpns with 

tho Phoenician traders, those living on’ tlio coasts 
learned the arts of dressing wool and Jtjax, and spin* 
ning coarso cloth. Before tho Rotflan Invasion, there- 
fore, somo of them— specially tho chiefe and 
millin' the Accordingly*? 

Porous. It seems to fj t,flh oonswted' at 

may bo presumed, that, r cl f» «?* ™ h)oh watfshsped, 
the natives were also a “ d lmvlI, K ^ cloeo sloevOs 
ships of war, for a loose, pantaloons . oaUad fey 

^vKoman domir'^, and 5™** , whaico tha 
“brS^j t*.- mantle or cloak called by the Romam ft; 
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closed in a strong wooden box riveted with 


- ■ # u biS^r:^.mantlo or cloak called by the Mi: 

ciosoa m a strong wooden box riveted with brauwx; Sagum? ^ A eh was thrown over tlie shoulders j A; OOik' 
w 5 lle m others they wore consumed by fire and the* cal cap, and shoes made, of raw oowhide^fe^th , 

u .ry wpp^ted on tho floor ifi the. bartow. turned outward, and reaching as far 
if m Jtatiitii Nations m the 60111%, had the^jpamo The DruidicaJ ,postujpe was of patriar 


cap, apd shoes made, of raw cowhide 
nod out-ward, and reaching as far 
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•coMasting of a long white garment which, cohered 
‘their pdfcttg, and reached to the ground ; a in&ntlo of 
white, proMjNy bordered with purple, which hung 
from their shoulders and fell in broad folds to the 
feet, and a crown of oak leaves. The Areli-Druid was 
chiefly- distinguished from the rest of his order by 
holding in his hAid a sceptro : a symbol of tho power 
he eiorcisciL over the mindf^of tho people. Of the 
female dress of this .early period thero are no relics 
except some ornaments : such as necklaces and orna- 
ments. Dion Cassius, however, states that Boadicoa 
wore a golden torque round her neck ; had her arms 
an#tffhsts ornamented with bracelets; and wore a. 

» tunio of several colours which hung in folds about 
her, over which was thrown a cloak whjch was fas- 
tened .by a* fibula or brooch. Tho difference of the 
dress of v the sexes, imloed, appears chiefly to liavfi 
consisted^ in that of tho females making more use of 
linen than tho men, and that tho sleeves of tlieir 
tunics did not reach to the wrists, but left their 
arms boro. I 
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Like the ancient Caul^ tho hair of tho Britons was 
allowed to grow thick on tho heaif. Various arts 
were used by thorn to nftko it grow thick and long, 
its length being not only esteemed a great beauty, 
but considered to bo a mark of dignity and noble 
birth. Its natural colour was yellow, and they wore 
accustomed to mako it brighter by art. Thus Dion 
Cassius says of Bomlicea, “she wore long yellow hail* 
flowing over her shoulders.” 

'Concealing tho &iot of the ancient Britons, few 
words will suffioo. Anciently, no doubt, they livod 
. chiefly on tho spontaneous productions of •tho earth, 
and tho fruits of tho chase, or fishing, with little or 
no preparations, a circumstance which may liavo led 
to the doubtful story that they did not abstain from 
devouring hjiman .flesh. If such was tho caso, it 
must havo Been at' a very remoto period, and among 
the ruder tribes only; for although Strabo assorts 
that it was the custom^and St. Joromo saj f s that 
.when he was tn. Gaul he%uw the Attacoti, a British 
nation* who fed on human fiesli — especially delighting 
'* in the buttocks of herdsmen and the breasts of women 
v rrth^fir autho^ty is mere than doubtful. It is quite 
clear that at the time of tho first Homan invasion tho 
British nations in tho south had an abundanco of 
provisions* which thoy prepared in the saiQo manner 
as their kindred on tho . Continent, baking their 
before described, and boiling, broiling, 
'lesh of their yiimals, in which the 


country abounded. The Britons had also venison* 
game, and poultry ; but from superstitious motives) 
hares, hens, and geese formed no part of their diet. 
Tho tribes northward appear to havo been strangers 
to grain, and to have abstained from eating fish, so that 
tho staple of their diet was tho natural productions of 
the oarth — milk, and tho flesh of animals, wild and 
tame. Thus Dio Nicaes says of tho Mast® and tho 
Caledonians at tho beginning of tho third century : 
“They inhabit barren mountains or marshy plains, 
have no cultivated or maim ed lands, but feed on tho 
milk and flesh of their flocks, on what they get by 
hunting, and on some wild fruits. Thoy never eat 
fish,^ though thoy have plenty of them, a When they 
aro in the woods, they feed on roots and leaves.” It 
is no wonder that a pcoplo accustomed to such Jhard 
faro should, after they had onco burst through the 
ljurriovs which separated the Homan provinces from 
their sterile country, and had tasted of tho fat of the 
land, return year after year to plunder audMestrny. 

It would appear that the chief diversions of tho 
ancient Britons consisted in feasting, dancing to tho 
music of the harp, and hunting. Their rural sports 
were swimming, leaping, climbing, running, wrest- 
ling, throwing the stone, darting tho lance, horseman- 
ship, and driving tho chariot. All these s]x>rts were 
practised by them in order to fit them for tho field, 
and for tho chase. # Such exercises as these were 
until recently held in high repute in tho Highlands 
and islands of Scotfand, where old customs maintained 
their ground long after they had been abolished in 
Southern Britain. Every chieftain kept a band of 
l^tivo young men, who in times of peace were con- 
stantly employed in manly exercises. Throwing the 
stone was one of those exercises : one boing placed At 
tho gate of every chieftain’s house, at which strangers 
word invited to tiy tMefr strength and skill. That 
the youth of ancient Britain was thus trained for tho 
dread art of war, and that they profited by that train- 
ing is evident from history. Thus Boadiooa is repre- 
sented as reminding her army that they wero so swift 
of foot that tho Homans could not overtake them; 
and that they could swim* over rivors which tho 
Homans could hardly pass in boats. Cicero also bears 
testimony to their wonderful skill in horsemanship 
and chariot-driving. Writing to his friend Trebatius, 
who servcd«urtdcr Caesar, that ho heal'd Britain nei- 
ther yielded gold nor silver, ho exhorted him to cap- 
ture ono of the csscdoe — a kind of flying chariot — and 
make his way back to Homo with all speed ; and in 
another letter ho cautioned him to take care that ho 
was not snatched up by somo drived of ono of tJieso 
vehicles before he was aware. Tho horses, for which 
Britain at that early period was already famous, woro 
a small hardy breed, so well trained as to accom- 
modate themselves to tho woods and tho most difficult 
ground. Thoy could bo stopped or turned by tho 
clmrioteer in a moment, even when at MU speed. 
Tho eased® was the most formidable war-charicrt,* 
and the most dreaded by thef Homans, not excepting 
tho oovinus, which was armed with* a scythe. That 
was simply used to break tho ranks of an enemy, 
while the essodee was used in dose fighting and pur- 
suit. Homer’s heroes are represented as fighting in 
the £axne manner as the charioteers of tho cKdoe. 
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Thus the great Hector when dyke and wall opposed 
the passage of his chariots, — 

— 14 Full armed betook him to the ground, 

And then all loft their churiots when ho wns Been to lead, 
Rushing alxxit him, and gave up each olmriot und steed 
To their directors.” 

In liko manner the csscdae, besides the charioteer, 
contained two or three warriors, who throw the 
javelin at the foe, or descended fo engage on foot as 
occasion offered, a modu of warfare dreaded by tho 
Romans, till taught, by <&pcrienee of its perils, tho 
best method of encountering them. It was no wonder, | 
then, that Cicero tendered such advice to his friend 
Trcbatius. 4 

Qxcnox 11. 

i * 

The transformation of J hi tain, or tho greater part of 
it, into a Roman province, transformed, as a necessary 
consequence, the tastes, manners, and modes of life of 
its inhabitants. Originally, as before recoi'dcd, the 
population of 4 Britain was scattered and divided ; but 
when tho Romans had completed its conquest^ they 
were encouraged to form large associations, and in- 
vited to a more convenient form of town life than 
that to which they had boon accustomed. Unlike 
other ancient nations, the Romans did not seek to 
exterminate conquered peoples, but to found citios 
out of their population. Even%when they conquered 
towns they did not destroy them. At the same timo 
in such cases they did not leave their former in- 
habitants in them, but either occupied them with 
their legions, or by inhabitants sent from Romo. In 
Britain they had no towns, properly so called, 
conquer : there they liad to found them. Richard of 
Cirencester mentions ninety-two cities in Britain, all of 
which appear to have been governed bynnunioipal regu- 
lations according to tho laws <Jf Rome, and municipal 
officers, which were cither freely clicSeu or were forcod 
upon the community. Of tho amount of tho popula- 
tion of tho towns of Roman Britain, there is no precise 
information ; but tlioso of Londinium and Verulamimn 
may bp illustrated by the fact that when tho revolted 
Britons attacked them,* seventy thousand of their 
inhabitants were slain. Tho relies of Roman Loudon 
and other places aliscS prove that tho population was 
very considerable. As far as can be judged from its 
remains, Londinium extended from Bh&kfriars to tho 
Tower on tho bank of the rivery and in an irregular 
form to a lino formed northward by Bishopsgato. It 
is within those limits that evidences of tho a ts and 
tho pagan religio^of Romo present themselves. Deep 
under ground whore tho Rcjpal Exchange now stands, 
a pit was discovered in which there were evory species 
of rubbish that could liavo been collected by a Roman 
dustman; and at Paul's Cross, whore the reformed 
clergy in the Middlo Ages eloquently denounced papal 
Rome, evidences of a pagan Rome h& v o been dis- 
interred* In a word, within certain limits of tho 
• Resent city tokens of tho Roman presence are 
continually revealed to sight — all telling of a largo 
and busy population hero once residing. 

It follows, therefore, that this 'transformation of 
Britain into a Roman province, and thfe formation of 
laigp cities in which a busy popuktkm'of Various 
occupations find tanks residod—tliat .as a : ^ 

' • ; . a ' 


conscquonco tho manners and customs of .^ natiyo 
Britons became transformed likewise. .JEtoMifc’ a 
great degree illustrated in tho pTeviouM|Bgea ofthjs 
section, but it may receive farther iUus&atlbn by 
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manized Britons. .' v , . 

Tacitus records iliat as early as during the command , 




ttanw atteoted %\ 
Roman dress. This was only the commoncemcht of 
tho change in British costume. ’ During the rule of 
tho Romans, which^ extended over a period \of moty 
than throe hundred years, the Britons beeame Rbmaii- 
izod in their dress, adopting that and the mahflfc JEn 
general of their conquerors. Tho characteristic Stpaa . 
of tho Roypm citizens was tho toga ; and of the 
Roman matrons tho stola. “In general," says Hr. 
Hope, “ {ho toga seems not only to have formed, as it 
wore, a short sleeve to tho right arm, whicfT was left 
uneonfmea, but to havo covered the loft arm down ..to 
tho wrist. *A soil of loop or bag of folds was made to 
hang over tho sloped drapery in front, and the folds 
were made ample enough m tlio back to admit of tho 
garment being occasionally drawn over the head, as it 
was customary to do during religious ooremohies, and 
also probably in rainy weather.” This capacious 
mantle differed but little from tho sogtun of the 
ageient Britons ; and, indeed, the costumes *of Homo 
found so many analogies in tho British garb, (list the 
native^ had but to discard tho braccro, or breeches, j 
and to fdopt tlip Koiniln tunic which 1‘eaohed only to 
tho kneo, and they became Romanized. To this, 
indeed, they soon ifccommodated themselves, and it 
became considered as a barbarism to retain the more 
uncivilized dross. Tho taunt of the haughty Romans, 
that tho Britons were “ breeched barbarians," was no 
longer heard, for tho dross of both Roman and Briton 
assimilated. Ljke tho tog% tho dress of the Roman 
matrons, called tho stola , wag worn over a tunic. It 
I carno as iow os the ankles or feet, and was fastened 
round tho body by a girdle, leaving bread folds abovo 
tho breast. It seems to have been usually fastened 
over tlio shoulder by a clasp, and generally to havo 
had slcevos. . Tho tunic of tho Roman matron did not 
reach much below the knee, and the essential difference 
betwoen that and tho stola seems to have been that 
tlio latter had a flounce at tho bottom reaching to {ho 
instop. This dress was universally adopted by British 
matrons ; but on comparison with iliat worn before 
the Romans* invaded Britain, it will be found that 
there was no matoriol difference between them. The 
hair of British matrons was trimmed after the Roman 
fashion; and os tho Roman ladies w^re .veils* and 
several kinds of necklaces, it may bp presumed that 
their example was widely copied by those ofBritaii*^ 
That they wore the same kpid of shoes seems evidpnt:' 
from a pair found in a stone sarcophagus upon opting; 
a Roman burial-place at Southfloet, in Blent , to 
18G2. Tho Romans, both citizens, matron^ 
soldiors, wore richly ornamented shots." A pamtii^'^ 
at Herculaneum represents a female wearing" ? 
which cover the entire feet, and are tied just 
tho anklor Such is thp shape of the rimes 'foimS- 
Southfleet, and they were of superb. ; w^^|»lifei v 
being made of fine purple leather 
. form of .hexagons #1 over, each hexagonal 
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t . 'with, gold in on elaborate manner. ' In 

% there are many curious speci- 

MJKtk- sandals ; probably of tho some kind, 
if not the very same, that onco covered feet which 
paced the streets of Boman .London. A similar change 
took place in tho^ostume of tho British soldier : that 
who woro permitted to enter tho ranks as 
auxiHarios tcf fight for empires in foreign countries, or 
at a later period to protart Botnan Britain. There 
appears to Have been but a slight difference between 
iis eostuiae and that of a Roman legionary ; and his 
shleUL^ras no longer made of wicker-work, but was 
ooal&L with metal, and in shape boro a strong ro- 
l^S^blanco to tho Boman scutum. Their swords and 
•spearheads were inode of bronze, several of which 
were discovered some years ago in the bed of the. 
river Witham, in Lincolnshire. A bas-relief, found 
at Lndg&te in a.d. 10G9, to tho memory o£ a British 
soldier named Vivius Marcianus, and is supposed to 
have belonged to tho cohors Britonum — a body of soldiers 
raised to- defend tho island from the attacks of the 
PictB and Scots, and Saxons— is thus described by 
Fairholt : — “Ho is represented with shoirt hair, a 
short tunic which is fastened round the waist by a 
girdle and fibula, a long sagum flung over %is breast 
and left arm, his legs are bare, and in his left hand 
he holds a scroll, and in his right a long rod which 
retired Boman veterans carried, tho point resting on 
the ground.” The only difference between the costume 
of this retired British veteran and that of if Boman 
legionary is that tho latter, instead of tho Sagum, woro 
a long and capacious mantlo. * 

Like tho costume, tho sports and recreations of the 
Britons becatno liomanizcd. As tho chariot was laid 
aside as being unserviceable in tho Boman modo of 
fighting, the enthusiasm for horsemanship they had 
so long cultivated foil iifto decay. Being no longer 
permitted to train themselves for' war, tho warlike 
exeroises in which tlieir youth and manfiood had 
anciently been trained were no longer necessary. 
Indeed it is probablo that they were even prohibited 
by law, as it was tho policy of tlio Boinans to crash the 
war spirit of nations brought under their domination. 
What sports and recreations were introduced by tho 
Homans into Britain are not mentioned in history; 
but it may be. presumed that they boro a strong 
resemblance to the pnhlio games at Boi^o — always 
excepting those which had reference to war, as the 
Ludus Trojar, a specios of sham-fight by young men on 
horseback, the Pugna Equ&tris, ct Pedestris , a repre- 
sentation of a battle between cavalry and infantry : 
and the Ihmfchia or representation of a sea-fight. It 
Is not likely that such games were allowed in the 
^provinces, but only those which would havo a tendency 
to bind the natives to %p Boman sway ; such as 
I .games celebrated in honour of the gods, or for simple 
■ amusement. Many of tho private amusements of the 
; Bdmans^wore of a childish nature, ill fitting tho 
Yffigmly of the # national character. Even tho great 
^SgVStus condescended to play at the pm* impar luderc, 
pjpsrYfhis well-lmown game of odd-and-oven, which 
* iiftmto to have been one at least which tlio Bomans 
1 down to us for the amusement of our 

If Would appoar, also, that several games 

of fcsjl now played in England introduced by the 


Bomans, os that which was called by them the pita 
trigonalis which was played by throe porsons standing 
in tho form of a trianglo who threw tho ball at each 
other for a display of skill in catching. Tlio chief 
innocent games of tlio Bomans appear to have boon 
played with tho pila or ball, and it may safely bo 
concluded that they Vero introduced by them among 
the natives of Britain for their amusement. But tho 
grand amusement which the Bomans providod for tho 
Britons appears to havo been that of tho theatre. It 
is expressly mentioned that splendid theatres were 
overywhore erected in Homan Britain, and nothing 
could be better fitted to lower tho warlike character 
of the natives thau tho amusement which they afforded. 

In Homo their lndi was divided into two classes — t ho 
ludi eirenses and the huli scenici, , or those which 
belonged to tho circus and those wliieli belonged to 
the theatre. It was no doubt tho ludi scenici which 
was introduced into Britain ; as tho ludi. eirenses for 
tho most part had refereneo to inula of* strength, 
skill, and war. Tho ludi scenici was pahtomiine, and 
in tho days of the empire, tlio pantomimic exhibitions 
wore schools of vice and licentiousness, tho aetressos 
in some cases shamelessly appearing naked beforo the 
public. Juvenal, in liis satiric verso, finely shows the 
evil oflbets of such sensual representations upon tho 
females of ltomo, and if such were introduced into 
Britain, as there is mrcry reason to bolievo was the 
case, tlioy could ijpt fail to affect British females 
likewise. 

Tacitus says of the Britons : “ From using our lan- 
guage and dress they proceeded by degrees to imitato 
(fir vices and luxuries, our porticos, baths, and sump- 
tuous entertainments.” This would indicate that .tho 
inass of the population lioeame completely Humanized. 
How groat must have been tho change ! Anciently, 
according to Diodorus* “ great fires were kindled, on 
which poLs wero placed, and near them spits, with 
which tlio Britons boiled and roasted largo joints of 
flesh of different kinds and when tho feast was pre- 
pared, according to another author, tho “ guosta sat in 
a circle upon tho ground, with a liltlo hay, grass, or 
the skin of some animal unde? them.” Tho Romanized 
Briton, however, fared far more sumptuously. He took 
his jcntaculum or breakfast ; hitityandium or lunchoon ; 
and his cocna <jr dinner, or, moro properly shaking, his 
supper, which was tlio principal meal of the Bomans. 
And if he imitated their sumptuous entortainmants it 
must be concluded that tlio dinner of a Homan Briton 
was served up in three courses. First came the pro- 
mubis or antccence, which consisted of all kinds of 
stimulants, os indicated by Horace : — 

Around him lay whatever coalil excilo. 

With pungent foreo the jaded appetite ; 

Rapes, lottuce, radiaLes, anchovy brine. 

With hkurrcfc, and the ices of Ooan wine." . . 

Tlio second courso*of a Boman dinner consisted of 
fish, fowl, and flesh of cveiy variety, tho flesh of ffwino # 
being deemed tho most savoury, and especially the 
sucking-pig. Those wero aocomp^iied with condi- 
ments, to two of whioh Horace thus alludes : — 

" Two sorts of sauoe tie worthy to bo known ; 

Suriptef tbe flnt, of sweetest oil alone : 

The other mixed with foil and generous wine. 

With the true pickle of Byzantian brine. 
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Lot it with shredded herbs and saffron boil, 

And when it cools pour in Venafrian oil.” 

The third course was the hcllaria, or dessert, consist- 
ing of fruits, as dates, almonds, dried grapes, &c M and of 
sweetmeats and confections, as cheese-cakes, almonds, 
and tarts. It was to such meals os tlieso that tho 
Homans, reclining mi their couches, partook of, and in 
which Tacitus leads us to believe tho Humanized 
Britons learned to indulge, the meal being usually 
followed by a convinum or drinking party, during 
which thero was music* and dancing, games and 
amusements, and libations poured out to tho gods. 

That the customs of tho Homans did tako deep root 
in Britain dvidenccs exist at tho present day. Tho 
very names of our months and weeks are a blending 
of ifloman and Teutonic thought, January presents 
itself under tho influence of tho 44 two-faced Janus 
hlarch is tho month of Mars ; July is derived from 
the great. Julius; ifnd August from his kinsman 
Augustus. Traditionary customs and superstitions 
still surviving among us speak of tho connection 
which oneo existed between tho Homans and the 
Britous. Thus parochial perambulations, or beating 
tho bounds of the farisli, aro derived from the Homan 
Termimlin , a festival in honour of tho god called Ter- 
minus, who presided over boundaries. Tho Homan 
Floralea Ludi , held in honour of tho goddess Flora, or 
Clitoris, and to obtain from lifer tho protection of 
blossoms, is our May-day festival.. So, also, our mar- 
riage ceremonies and our funeral images and cus- 
toms aro all Homan. In tho former, tho ring placed 
on tho fingftr of tho betrothed as a pledgo of fidelity ; 
tho veil, tho wedding gifts, ,tho garlands and flowcif, 
tho groomsmen and bridesmaids, are all of Homan 
orig ; n; and in the latter, tho cypress and tho yew, 


the flowers strewn upon graves, and the black gar- 
ments of mourning, all refer to the Ho prfffi per 
Trifles light as air testify to tho HonffiT m 
our island.. Lucky days aro the Homan diet ii&t, the 
unlucky dies afrit* . If wo aro accustomed to say 44 God 
bless you,” to one who snoozes, so wpre the Homans; 
and if to say when our cars tinglo tnat 44 some. one. in 
the distance is talking of us,” the Hogans held the 
same belief. The screech owl was over a bird of ill 
omen among tho * Homans, and so it is among tho 
superstitious at tho present day. Their poois and 
historians have perpetuated that miperstitfan'jnttair 
pages, and tho Britons derived it from them amfr wo 
from tho Britons, All this shows the influence Which 
tho Homaiyj once possessed in our island, and how* 
^readily the conquered people became influenced by 
their example, whether for good or for evil. 

That tto condition of Britain under the Homan 
rule was prosperous and happy thero can bo no doubt. 
The picture, indeed, which tho orator Eumeniua, in a 
panegyric on Constantino tho Great, presents to ns of 
its condition at that period, does not appear to bo 
greatly overdrawn. 44 Oh I fortunate Britannia, thee 
hath nature deservedly enriched with tho choicest 
blessings of heaven and earth. Thou neither feelest * 
tho excessive cold of winter nor tho scorching heat 
of summer. Thy harvests reward thy labours with 
so vast ton increase as to supply thy tables with bread, 
and tfiy- cellars with^ liquor. Thy woods have no 
savago tocasis, and no serpents liatbour thero to hurt 
tho traveller. Thy herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
aro innuiifcrablo, ibeiling thee plentifully aud clothing 
tlioo richly. And as to tho comforts of life, thy days 
aro long, and no night passes without some glimpse of 
light.” 
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SAXON PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

ai» 11 m Civil And Military History of Britain, from tho Arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 419, to the Invasion of the Normanf, AJ). 1006. 


SECTION I. 4 

Once more darkness overspreads tlio hislorjf of our 
island. For a century and a half it is surrounded 
with the obscure and the fabulous. Macaulay even 
calls into question tho existence of such personages as 
Hengist and Horsa, Yortigem Mod Roweno, Arthur 
and Mordred; broadly stating that their adventures 
must 'be classed yith those of Herculos and Romulus. 
This is hypercritical, for it is certain that the Saxons 
were called in by tho Britons to defend them fr om tho 
Piets and the Scots, and therefore tho generally 
received account of the events of tho period muft 
have its foundation in truth, although some ot those 
events may havo been embellished by monkjph tra- 
ditions. 

The Saxons appear to have been the Salmj-Suna, or 
descendants of the Sacte, a tribe of Scythians who are 
said by ancient writers to have migrated towards 
Europe from tho cast in tho days of Cyrus tho Persian. 
There were numerous tribes of them, all of which 
were of the puro Teutonic and Gothic race. Those 
who camo into Britain at Successive periods were the 
Jutes, tho Angles, and tho Saxons. Tho Jutes and 
tho Angles appear to have been neighbours, dwelling 
in tho Cimbri Chorsoncsus, or peninsula of Jutland, 
and in parts of Schleswig Holstein. Tho Saxons 
proper inhabited the territories south of tho Jutes and 
Angles, which extended from flip Wosor and the Delta, 
and ai^ now known under the frames of Westphalia, 
Friesland^ Holland, and part of Belgium. 

It is generally acknowledged that it was tho Jutes 
who came into Britain at the call of Vortjgorn, and 
according to tho Anglo-Saxon historians they wero 
commanded by Hengist and Horsa. •They were 
brothers, sons of Whitgils, who was the son or Witta, 
who was tho son of Wcrta, who was tho son of Wodin 
or Odin, whojfbr his exploits in war had been magni- 
fied by veneration and superstition into a god. This 
assertion of the Anglo-Saxon is no doubt mythical, 
but whatever tho origin of^fce leaders of tho Jutes may 
have boon, it rf'Cggtain that they wore ealdormcn or 
chiefs, anil therefore men of mark. As beforo stated, 
they appeared off tho coast of Kent in three chiules or 
lofrg sMps, and # readily # responded to tho invitation of 
Yortigem to land and aid tho oppressed Britons 
■ — * their fierce enemies the Piets and Scots. 
Appe ar to have landed in the Isle eff Tlianet, 
* WfrCMLO f which was given them in part payment 


At this time the Piets and Scots had extended their 
ravages as far as Stamford. Hitherto they had car- 
ried on their destructive raids with impunity. They 
now mot with their match. Th0 Saxons were a war- 
like race. Every warrior was armed wjth a dagger, 
spear, battlo-axo, and sword, all made of well-wrought 
stool. They had, also, bows and arrows, and their 
champions wielded a ponderous club, bound and spiked 
with iron. These were dangerous Enemies to contend 



SAXON WARRIOR. 


with, and a dangerous people to invite into a country 
torn by factions, and weakened by invasion. In the 
first instanoe, however, Hengist and lTorsa punctually 
fulfilled their engagements with Yortigem. They 
joined the British forces and a bloody battle was 

- ^ — — — 
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fought near Stamford, and tho Piets and Soots were 
utterly defeated: those who escaped the slaughter 
retired into their own territories. 

Prom all that can bo gathcrod of tho obsenro annals 
of this period, it would appear that the Saxons wero 
well rewarded for their martial sorviccs, and that 
they were so satisfied with tho ^ hospitality and kind- 
ness shown them that they were in no haslo to quit 
tho island. Nor, if tho annals are to. bo relied upon, 
wore tho Unions desirous of getting, rid of them. Oh 
flic contrary, it is related that Hengist gavo his young 
and beautiful daughter ifowona in marriage to Vorti- 
gern, and that the Saxon leaders wero permitted to 
fortify the Jsle of Tlianct, and to invite fresh forces 
over into Britain. Tho story of the marriage of Vor- 
tigem with Rowcna may be doubted, but that other 
Saxdh forces — the Angles — came over in succession is 
a well-authenticated foot. The Jutes had scon tho 
l>eauty and fertility of tho island, and it may well, bo 
imagined that they vfero desirous of not only settling 
therein thomsplvcs, but to have their old neighbours 
tho Angles as co-partners in the spoils of the land. 

- lienee it may readily bo conceived that when the 
Piets and Scots no longer appeared in South Britain, 
and tlio Saxons had gained a firm footing in it, tho 
Britons wished to rid themselves of their dangerous 
allies, and that these allies forfned a notion of taking 
possession of at least a part if not the whole of tlio 
island. * 

It 'would appear that tho first band of Angles that 
came over into Britain consisted of about five thou- 
sand warriors, and that Hengist and Ilorsa being thus 
reinforced then openly displayed tlicir intentions of 
throwing off tho mask of friendship and bccomii% 
masters of tho Britons. The unwarliko character, and 
tlio divided state of tho pooplo favoured their views. 
Single-handed, however, they >gere not strong enough 
to carry out their designs. Hcnoo it is recorded that 
they formed a lcaguo with tho Piets and Scots, and 
that when this was effected then it was that they 
commenced a struggle with tho* Britons for tlio 
mastery. To avert the common danger, the Boman 
and tho British factions laid aside their feuds and 
fought side by side. Several battles were fought 
which were bloody but indecisive. At this time it is 
said that Vortigern nad been deposed, tho Britons 
refusing to fight under his banner because of his con- 
nection with the Saxons. His son, VdHimcr, was 
elected their leader in his stead, and he appears to 
have been no unskilful general. According to the 
common story, indeed, the Saxons employed treachery 
before they could emako an^ advance in the conquest 
of the island. Having induced tho Britons to agFco 
to a termination of thoir contention, a groat feast was 
held, at which all tho chief personages of both parties 
were present The company was mixed ; each Saxon 
had a Briton by his side for his boon companion. All 
went on rjorrily, till, on a sudden, Hengist commanded 
t tys.iUlowers to unsheath their swords — a short weapon 
which each had brought with him in his hose— and 
eveiy British warrior except Vortjgern was slain. 
The story of this massacre, liowevor, is -o . source qf 
contention among historians, some treating it a$ to 
undoubted fact in history, and some as legends * A 
similar story is told of the Saxons of the Contin^|l in 


relation to tho Thuringian chiefs, and if this is trtuv 
they may have toted the same treadberop fart fa 
Britain ; out at the same time it ism in- 

vented, as some havo supposed, by tne Britons tb 
excuse their own defeat, and to tjirow odium tjpon the 
victors. But whether it was by treachery or . by open 


the arrival of Hengist and his followers in thni&ltod, 
tho first Saxon kingdoifi — that of Kent-*w&e founded. 


sailed to Britain, and after plun&sring the Orkney 
Isles, to have taken possession of NoiwmtJberltel mk 
all the country to tho Frith of Forth withou^ae^Ug 
with much resistance. They are said to havejgqen 
under tho command of Oeto, the son, and Ebossa ;the - 
nephew of # llongist In tho meantime, Hengist is 
^represented as still waning for tho possession .of hfc 
newly-founded kingdom of Kent. Aurelius Ambro- 
sius, a descendant of a Boman family, is said to have 
been his antagonist and to have fought many battles 
with varying success, till in the year a.d. 465 he was, 
according to tho Saxon chronicle, utterly defeated at 
Wippidfleot; tho name of tho place being derived 
from Wippid, tho only Saxon chief who fell in tho 
battle. Twelve British chieftains fell on that day, 
but it Wbuld appear that tho Britons still kept the 
field, and that the war continued eight years longer, 
for Hengist is recorded to havo at that period gained 
a moix* 'decisive battle than that of Wippidfleet, after 
which he reigned in ucaco till tho day of his death, 
A.D. 48k 

As before record (si, the Jutes and tho Angles were 
the first Teutonic tribes to arrive in Britain. Whether 
their arrival was really the result of ail invitation 
may bo doubted. It would rather appear to havo 
been a scries of piratical expeditions in search of a 
new homo, inducod by tho spirit of adventure charac- 
teristic of tlio period ; or bjnthat mighty movement of 
people from the east, which pushed already-settled 
tribes fiirther to the west, covered the sea with 
adventurers, and gave now masters to every province 
which had once owned the Boman sway. At all 
evonts, if tho Jutes and Angles were invited to 
Britain, the Saxons proper, the third tribe of invaders, 
had no such plea for settling in tlio island. 

It was in tlio year a.d. 477 that tho Saxons arrived. 
At that time, Ella and his three sons, and & train of 
martial followers, landed in tlio ancient territory of 
tlie Begni, now Sussex, at or near Withering, in the 
Isle of Selsdy. On their arrival, tho Britons made a 
vigorous resistance. Several battles were fought, but 
in the end Ella became master of nearly all Sussex, 
and established the second Saxon kingdom, Which was 
called Suth Seaxna rice , “the kingdom of tlio Sbutji 
Saxons.” . 

Another band of Saxon^undcr Ccidic appeared fa 
Britain, a.d. 495, landing in tlio west, at. a 
which the Saxon chronicle says was named after afa^; 1 ' 
Cordicshoro. Cerdio appears, to ha^ve , been. 
sternly opposed by tho Britons than any chief b# 2 i%^ 
him. He is said to havo been engaged more 
twenty years in war with them for the 
♦Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, which t 

obtained, founding a kingdom called Wad, 

M the kingdom of thoWest Saxons*” V ; ;? 
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• It' was id the war of tho Britons with theSaxona tlie Humber ; ‘and under Ella their chief, after a long 
the renowned Arthur is bought and bloody conflict, established tho kingdom of Deira. 
by the o4d r QO|||ioler8 before the notice of the historian. About the year a.d. 617, however, tho Angles of 
HU gvtoat actions, however, have been celebrated in Bernieia and Deira were united undergone sceptre, 
such rdmantio strains by British bards, and blended bearing the collective titlo of Northumbria, 
with so much' fable by Geoffrey of Monmouth, that tho It was in this manner — as far as can be gleaned 
truth of them, aril even his very existence, has been from tho obscure annq|s of tho period — that tho seven 
oaHed }hto question. His stogy* may be briefly told. Saxon kingdoms called tho Heptarchy wore formed in 
He is said toTiave been^ho monarch by right of all the several parts of Britain mentioned, which soon 
Britain; and withjj^aid of fiftqpn thousand men after began to bo called England, from tho Angles, 
frbni Armonc^^mvo made the Saxons his tribu- which were tho most numerous and powerful tribe of 
tarie$ij#^me battle ho slow four hundred and tho Saxons. 

seVerii^with his own good sword. And he not only Though the Britons wero dispossessed of the most 
o^ttquered the Saxons, but subdued Gaul and other valuablo part of their country by thesp invasions, 

. countries, and held his court at Paris. Jjo. his days, they still romainod in possession of tho western coast 
indeed; Britain is represented as having arrived at from the Land’s End m Cornwall, and tho southern 
such a pitch, of grandeur,' that in abundance of riches/ coast from the Land’s End to tho confinos of Hc&np-* 
luiury of ornaments, and politeness of inhabitants it shire. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact, that during 
, surpassed all other kingdoms. But Arthur’s grandeur this period of invasion by the gaxons tho people of 
and tranquillity were cut short by treachery : Mordral Cornwall took no part m repelling the invaders, 
brought over barbarous people from different countries, although in the year A.n. 470 twelve thousand Britons 
and Arthur was slain in battle, after which the Britons loft its shore to fight for Anthemius, who reigned 
retired into Cornwall and Wales. Thcro can bo no in Italy, against tho Visigoths by whom they wero 
doubt that, with tho exception of tho final retirement either slain or dispersed. It wonty appear, however, 
of that, Britons, all this is romance; but it floes not that the country which they inhabited was divided 
follow that Arthur -was a myth, for it is clear that into four states or principalities — Cornwall, South 
some brave chieftain did contest tho territory wi(h Wales, North Wales, and Cumberland— and that there 
Cerdio, as it was not till after many years that Jie was was no union among ^lioir chieftains, which may ao- 
ablo to found the kingdom above mentioned — if king- count for tlieir apathy towards their suffering kindred 
dom which was gradually extended* to tho ffhames in tho south. TlieJ* received them when driven from 
and the Severn. their homes, but no effort was made to redress their 

Tho Saxons having established tho kingdoms of -wrongs. 

Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, other bands of adventurers *That part of Britain which lay north of the wall of 
were induced to try their fortunes, and endeavour to Antoninus Pius and of tho Friths of Forth and Clydo 
obtain settlements in tlio island. It was to the east was still inhabited by the warlike Piets and Scots; 
coasts that these adventurers came at different times but from tho tiipc Hengist is said to have formed a 
and undor different lcadigs, until at length three of Icagno with them thsy* are scarcely mentioned in 
their chieftains founded in tho cast and midland parts liistoiy for two Untunes. It seems probable, how- 
of Britain tho tlireo kingdoms of tho East Salons, tho ever, that they wero engaged in wars against each 
East Angles, and Mercians. other or against tlio Saxons settled between tho walls, 

The territories which composed tlio kingdom of but no account is given of them in tho historic page. 
East Scrnna rice wero chiefly dismembered from that Tho old chronicles of the kings of Scotland record 
of Kent : consisting of the counties of Essex, Middle- that tho different clans of th# Scots were* united and 
sex, and part of Hertfordshire. Its first monarch was formed into one nation, A.n. 503 : tho first monarch 
Ercewinc, who appears to have commenced his reign being Fergus, tho son of Erth. ^Marvellous tales are 
about a.d« 527-9. The kingdom of tlio East Angles recorded of tlio exploits of Fergus and of some of his 
comprehended tlio counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and successors, bptHlio only truth which can bo gathered 
Norfolk, and its first king Offa began to reigh A.n. 575. from them is that they were engaged in war with tho 
Tho kingdom of tho Mercians consisted ofjul tho mid- Piets and the Northumbrian Saxons from - timo to 
land counties oast of tlio Severn, and south of York- timo down to tho year A.n. 60:3, when Aklan, the 
sfiire and Lancashire, and was foundod by Cmla A.n. monarch of Scotland at that period, is saul to have 
685. History does not record any events connected received a total overthrojy, Ethel If txl, king of the 
with tho foimdations of these kingdoms, but it may Northumbrian Saxons, being his antagonist. . During 
be presumed that they likewise wero accompanied by this period tho Piets also wore governed by kings, but 
war and bloodshed. their history is equally obscure as that of tho Scottish 

Tho colony of Saxons bmoro mentioned which had monarchs. Brude, king of tho Piets, is recorded to 
gottlod on tho cast coast between tho walla of Antoni- have provoked a war with Aidan, king of tho Scots, 

H is appear to have remained for a by refusing to deliver up sorao fugitives who had 
ora* chieftains, no one being sufll- taken shelter in his territories to escape tho hands 40. 
assume tho titlo of king. At justice, and to havo been defeated, but little more is 
a.d. 547, they wore joined by a known of tho actions of tho Pictisk monarchs, who 
regies under tho command of Ida, flourished iiLtho period when tho Saxons wore reducing 
borough Head, and who, soon after South Britain, 
tho kingdom of Bernieia. Other 
stepped in between tho Tyuo and | * 
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SECTION n. 

The history of tho seven separate ami independent 
states or kingdoms of tho Anglo-Saxons, called the 
Heptarchy, although clearer than that of tho Saxon 
conquest must yet he considered half fabulous. It is, 
indeed, a most intricate and pe/plexing period of the 
liistory of Britain. Jt is generally assumed by his- 
torians that ilicro was from tho oarliest penods of the 
conquest a lord jiaramount over tho soparat© states ; 
that is, one king among tl.o seven kingdoms, who was 
a sort of emperor over tho rest, and who was called 
tho Brctwelda, from the Saxon Bryten Wealda, which 
signifies “one whose sway is widely extended.” Some 
times these Brotweldas are said to havo dominated by 
right of conquest, and sometimos by inheritance. Tho 
first Brctwelda mentioned is Ella, king of Essex, and 
the second Coawlin, king of Sussex. Of these little 
is recorded which cun justify the distinction. ^ Tho 
latter assumed the title about a.d. 5G8, but tho dignify 
is said to havb been contested by Ethelbert the fourth 
king of Kent, who claimed it by right of descent from 
Ilengist. This led to hostilities in which Etholbcrt 
sustained two signal defeats and many reverses ; but 
it is supposod that at tho death of Coawlin, a.d. 593, 
Ethelbert was acknowledged by the six other kings 
their rightful Brctwelda. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether any 
such dignitary as a Brctwelda did exist in tho Saxon 
Heptarchy* As Ilumo rightly observes “So long 
as tho contest was maintained with tho nafives the 
several Saxon princes preserved a union of counsels 
and interests ; but after tho Britons were shut up £ti 
tho barren counties of Cornwall and Wales, and gave 
no further disturbance to the conquerors, tho bond of 
alliance was in a great measure dissolved among tho 
princes of tho Heptarchy. 1 Though one prince still 
seems to havo boon allowed or to* havo assumed an 
ascendancy over the whole, his authority, if it ought 
ever to bo deemed regular or legal, was extremely 
limited ; and each slat© acted as if it had been inde- 
pendent., and wholly separated from tlio rest. Wars, 
therefore, and revolutions and dissensions, were un- 
avoidable among a turbulent and military people.” 
These events ought to belong to tho page’ of history, 
but tho accounts handed down to posterity are as 
barren as they are uncertain. Ab Iltfmp goes on to 
observe : — 14 The monks, who wero tho only annalists 
during those ages, lived remote from public affairs; 
considered tho civil transactions as entirely subordi- 
nate to the ecclesiastical ; and besides purtaking of 
tho ignorance ana barbarity which wero then univer- 
sal, were strongly infected with tho lovo of wonder, and 
with a propensity to imposture, vicos almost insepa- 
rable from their profession and manner of life. ^ Tho 
liistory of that peiiod abounds in names, but is ex- 
tremely barren of events; or the events are related so 
mufihutfthout circumstances and causes, that the most 

S rofound or most eloquent writer must despair of ren- 
ering them oither mstructivo or entertaining to tho 
reader. Even the great learning and vigorous Imagina- 
tion of Milton sunk under tho weight; and thistLUthe^' 
scruples not to declare, that the skirmishes of Into* or 
crows as much merited a particular narrative as tfcef ~ 
fased transactions and battles of the Saxon Hi 








Without adopting the notion, therefore, that there 
was an acknowledged lord paramount in the Saxon 
Heptarchy, which appears to be unte^pWe, we shall 
lay before our readers a succinct narrative of each 
separate kingdom, beginning with that of Kent, Which 
was the first established, and concluding with that of 
Wessex, which after a series of remarkable revolutions 
subdued all tbo other six kingdoms of t^o Heptarchy 
under its dominion. 

The kingdom of fienl. — Ilengfei^tlie founder of the 
kingdom of Kent, was Buccoedeafi^jj^his son Eric, 
whose surnamo was iEsc, or “ Ash-tree, his 

successors were denominated JEscingas, or of 

the Ash-tree.” Tho kingdom was called Cant vaaro^j 
rice , tho lc jjigdom of tho men of Kent ; and • Buro- f 
vermun became Cant voara burh t whence Canterbury, 
r By somo authors Eric is considered te have been the 
founder of tho Kentish kingdom ; but it would rather 
appear that it was under his rule that it became es- 
tablished, ho having, it is said, reigned twenty-four 
years in great tranquillity. 

Eric died a.d. 5 12 , "leaving his kingdom to hjus son 
Octa, in whose reign it was that tho East Saxons, 
established their monarchy, dismembering the pro- 
vinces of Essex and Middlesex from that of *Jtont. 
Ho was succeeded in his kingdom, a.d. 534, by His son 
ITermenric, of whom little is known except that ho 
reigned thirty-two years, and that before ho died he 
associated his son Ethelbert with him in tho govern- 
ment, ir. order to secure his succession in the family, 
and to prevent such revolutions as arc incident to a 
turbulent and barbarous monarchy. 

Ethelbert was an ambitious and warlike monarch. 
His aim was to extend his dominion. To that end he 
engaged in a war with Coawlin, king of Wessex, in 
which lie was unsuccessful. Ho was twice defeated ; 
but Ccawlin having, by his subsequent ambitious 
career, reduced the kingdom of Sussex to subjection, 
excited .'he jealousy of tho* other Saxon princes, an 
association was funned against him : Ethelbert was 
entrusted with llic command of the allies, and ob- 
tained a signal victory. Soon after this event Ceawlin 
diod, and Ethelbert succeeded as well as to his ascen- 
dant among tho Saxon slates, as to his other ambi- 
tious projocts. All tho princes were reduced to his 
sway except the king of Northumberland. He even 
established himself on the throne of Mercia ; but, ap- 
prehensive that a league might be formed against 
him, as thero had been against his old antagonist 
Ceawlin, hcTresigncd that kingdom to Wcbba, the son 
of Crida, who first founded that monarchy, imposing, 
however, such conditions upon Webba as rendered 
him little better than a tributary luana&h. 

The long and prosperous reign of Ethelbert; is 
markod by the introducljpii of Christianity among 
tho Anglo-Saxons, an ovent which will be # recorded Rt 
length under the head of lteligion. His marriage 
with Bertha, tho only daughter of Caribert, king tf 
Baris, and a descendant of Clovis, tie conqueror or 
Gaul, paved tbo way for this event; for Bertha was|fc 
Christian, and it had been stipulated before : the 
Ltials that she should enjoy the free exercise 
religion, a concession not difficult to be obta? 1 ™ 
the, idolatrous Saxons. His union ^ 

in other respects couftducive to tho welfare of w ffw 


of. 
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jgota, for it brought. him into connection with the 
end other nations on the Continent, which 
had a tender Hi to reclaim them from their gross ig- 
ntomm and/Twbarity. To Ethelbert belongs the 
honour of anactmg a body of laws, the first written 
laws promulgated by any of the northern conquerors. 

Et&lbert was ftucceeded in his kingdom, a.d. 616, 
by hip son E^bald, under whom his subjects relapsed 
■ into idolatry. Eadbaldopccivod a passion lor, his 
mother-in-law, and a^itfeChristian faith would not 
permit an in ce a^m^s marriage. he renounced it, and 
Ks whojj^ifple followed his ©xamplo. According 
to tiw^mrakish historians, however, he was finally 
^^roclaimed from idolatry. They relate that Mollitus 
and Justus, whom Augustus had consecrated bishops 
of London and Rochester, left the kingdom in despair, 
and that Laurcntius, the successor of that first Chris- 
tian missionary, was about to follow their eiamplo ; 
but that before he abandoned his dignity h8 resolved 
to make one effort to reclaim the idolatrous monarch. 
His mode of reclaiming him was original. One day 
he appeared before Eadbald, aiid throwing off his 
vestments, ho oxhibited a body torn with bruises and 
stripes, and on the king expressing surprise that any 
one shpuld thus treat a man of his rank, Lauren tius 
gravely told him that St. Peter, the princf of the 
apostles, had appeared to him in a vision, and had I 
thus ohastised him for his intention to dosgrt hft 1 
sacred charge. Thus convinced of tho error of his 
ways, Eadbald is recorded to have put avmy liis 
mother-in-law, and to return to tlio profession of Chris- 
tianity, his subjects again following his example. 
This story "is no doubt fabulous, but Eadbald does 
appear to have returned to the faith from some motive 
or other, and to have died a Christian, a.d. 640. 

Eadbald left two sons, Enninfrid and and Ercom- 
bort. Ho waep succeeded in his kingdom by the 
latter, who was his youngest son, and who had mar- 
ried a French princess. According to Bede Ms reign 
is marked by two notable events — that of establishing 
tho fast of Lent in his kingdom, and utterly uprooting 
idolatry. Ho was succeeded in his kingdom, a.d. 
664, by his son Egbert, who is renowned for his en- 
couragement of learning, but rendered infamous for 
the murder of his two cousins, sons of his undo 
Erminfrid. Egbert died a.d. 673, and left the qrown 
to his son Edrio, hut it was usurped *by his own 
brother Lothaire. In order to secure the .power in 
his family, Lothairo associated his son Richard with 
hi m in the administration of his govenftnent. He 
appears to have reigned eleven years, when ho was 
defeated and. slain in a battle with Edrio, the dis- 
possessed priltoo, who was assisted by Eidilwach, 
king of Sussex. Richard fled to Lucca in Tuscany, 
and Edrio then mounted tho throne. His reign, how- 
ever, was brief. He died %f>. 686, and was succeeded 
* by his brother Widrid. At this time, according to 
tile old chroniclers, faction prevailod everywhere 
1 4 a mong the nobles of the kingdom of Kent. Cadwallo, 
king of 'Wessex, with his brothor Hollo, was invited to 
aitaok the kingdom, and fearful devastations wero 
itted. Mollo appears to have been the chief 
jaymfcfif the men of Wessex, for when he w& slain in 
peace is said to have returned to the king- 
which Widrid restored it to its original 


prosperity. * Widnd reigned thirty-two years, and his 
descendants, Eadbort, Ethelbert, and Aldrio succes- 
sively mounted the throne. At the death of the 
latter, a.d. 794, the royal family of Kent was extin- 
guished, and its throne was oooupiod by whoever 
could obtain possession of it. One Egbert reigned 
two years ; Cuthrod, ^brother to the king of Mercia, 
six years ; and Baldred, an illegitimate branch of tho 
family of nengist, eighteen yoars. At length, how- 
ever, in tho year a.d. 823 tho kingdom of Kent was 
dissolved. Baldred was expelled by Egbert, king ot 
Wessex, by whoso good sword the Saxon Heptarchy 
was uprooted, and its several' kingdoms became united 
under one dominion. • 



ANGLO-SAXON KINO AND ARMOUR-BEARER. 


The kingdom of Northwdberland . — It was Adelfrid, 
king of Bemlcia, who having married Acca, the 
daughter of Ella, king of Doira, that united all the 
counties north of tho Humber into one monarchy. 
Adelfrid acquired a great ascendancy in the Hep- 
tarchy. His power was great, and ho spi^ad the 
terror of his arms far and wide. Victories wre 
gainod by him over the Plots and Scots and ina 
hardy people of Wales, and tho bounds of his domi- 
nions wero extended on all sides. *Li tho monkish 
historians aro to bo credited, he was a merciless con- 
queror. They relate that on his laying siege to 
Chester, the Britons marched out with all their forces 
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pftganfetii. < He again advanced into Northumbria, hie 
ermj by the forces of thirty vassal 

ehieftaips, Vl(ri|h as well as Saxon. A great battle 
was fought nSr York, in the year 664, and this 
time vtetowy. declared for the Northumbrians ; Pcnda 
was slain? and tho vassal chieftains perished almost 
to a miua; . According to the custom of the age 
Oswy ihade enrich donation of lands, and founded 

twelve abbeys in test! jjft'ri gratitude. He also 

dedicated ah infant dapgnter to the Lady of Hilda, 
who shortly aften^ai^movod from Hartlepool to the 
vale of WfiiH^vwhere she founded one of the most 
ries of the middle ages, 
after the death of Penda, appears to have 
inflicted n cruel vengeance on his old enemies the 
Mercians^ All their territories, north and dbuth, wore 
attached to the Northumbrian kingdom, lie did not, 
however*l<mg maintain his ascendancy in Merdta. In 
the year 656 its nobles took up arms agaihst him, 
and compelled the Northumbrians to retire from their 
country. Oswy was further weakened by the am- 
bition ot his son Alchfj-id, who demanded and obtained 
a part of Northumbria in separato and independent 
sovereignty. In tho latter part of his reign a great 
plague' ravaged the country. It commenced in the 
year 664, and its ravages continued for twenty years, 
passing from south to north, and desolating not 
only England, but the highlands of Scotland andP 
Ireland. , 

Oswy died a.d. 670, and was succeeded by Us son 
Egfrid. That monarch was ambitious of obtaining 
all that his father had held in Mercia, and a^struggle 
ensued, the final result of which was tho weakening 
of both kingdoms. In tho year a.d. 685, Egfrid was 
slain in a war with Brudo, king of tho Piets, and from 
that time tho Northumbrian kingdom becamo a scene 
of wretched anarchy, lie wa# succeeded by Alfred, 
his natural brother, who, after reigning nineteen years, 
was succeeded by his son Oared, a boy eight years of 
age. Osred, after reigning eleven years, was murdered 
by his kinsman Kenred, who, after enjo^ng the crown 
only one year, perished by a similar fate. The next 
kings were Osric, and Celwulph, the son of Kcnrcd ; 
the latter of whom, a.d. 738, resigned the crown 
to his cousin Eadbert, and retired to a monastery. 
Soon after, Eadbert followed his examples abdi- 
cating tho crown in favour of his son Oswolf, who, 
at the end of the first year of his reign, was slain 
in a sedition. Mollo, who was not of the royal family, 
now. seized tho crown, and he perishfid by the 
treachery of Allred,* a prince of the blood, who, after 
enjoying a brief reign, was expelled by his subjects. 
Mjsebeci, tHo Aon of Mollo, the next king, underwent 
a< similar fate; and Celwold, his successor, who was 
thfc; brother of Ailrcd, was deposed and slain by the 
people. Osred, |he nephew of Ailrcd, next reigned, 
but only for a year, and his successor Ethelljcrt, an- 
Otherson of Mollo* died a violent death like liis pro- 
* By ^iese faial revolutions, the people of 

^ ^iWumDrialost all attachment to their government 
princes, and they finally submitted to the rule of 
of Wessex. # ^ 

of. East Anglia* — Tho history of this 
ts. no very rematkable events. The 
. 1 b that' of the conversion of Earp- 



wold, its fourth king, and great-grandson of Offa, the 
founder of the monarchy. He was induced to em- 
brace Christianity by Edwin, king of the Northum- 
brians ; but his wife, who was an idolatress, brought 
him bock to paganism. After his death, which was 
tragical, Sigebort, his successor, restored Christianity 
ana introduced learning among tho East Angles, he 
having imbibed a love of learning from being educated 
in France. Beyond this tho history of East Anglia 
consists of barren details of princes who wore either 
murdered or deposed, or who inherited from each 
other and obscurely filled the*throne of that kingdom. 
Its last monarch, Ethelbert, was murdered by Offa* 
king of tho Mercians, ‘‘a.d. 782, and his kingdom was 
henceforth united to that of Mercia. 

Tho kingdom of Mercia . — Mercia was the largest 
►kingdom of tho Heptarchy, comprehending tho middle 
counties of England. For some timo it appears to 
have been under the authority of Ethelbert, tho king 
of Kent, although the succession T?as in the race of its 
first founder, Crida. After Crida, its fij;*t monarch 
was his son Webba, who, being placed on his throne 
by Ethelbert, governed tho kingdom by a procarious 
authority. After hiB death, by the influence of Ethel- 
bort his kinsman Ceorl mounted thd throne, ho being 
preferred to his son Pcnda, whose turbulent character 
appeared dangerous to tho Kentish monarch. 'When 
fifty years of age, however, Penda succeeded to tho 
throne of Mercia, and his reign justified tho opinion 
which Etholbcrt had formed of his fitness for rule. 
Thrco kings of East Anglia and two of Northumbria 
perished in battle against him, and, as before recorded, 
to was at length himself slain in battle with Oswy, 
kiflg of the Northumbrians. Ho was succeeded m 
his throne, a.d. G55, by his son Pcada, who* had es- 
poused a daughter of Oswy, through whose influence 
ho introduced ChVistian^y. into Mercia. Pcada died a 
violent death, and jvas succeeded in tho government 
by his son Wulfere, who reduced tho kingdoms of 
iJssex and East Anglia to his subjection. His suc- 
cessor, Ethelrcd his brother, is represented as a lover 
of peace. Ho, however, made a successful expedition 
into Kent, and repulsed Egirit^ king of the Northum- 
brians, who invaded his dominions. Ethelrcd appears 
to have had a tender conscience, which was not a 
characteristic of the Saxon chieftains. Having slain 
Elfwin, the broiler of Egfrid, in battle, he compounded 
the deed, aiffl made pace with that monarch by a 
money payment. After reigning thirty years he 
resigned his crown to. Kendred, son of Wulfere, and 
retired into a monastery ; and Kendred gave up tho 
, crown to Geolrcd, tho son of Ethel^pd, and went to 
Rome, whore he passed his life in acts of penance and 
devotion. Ceolrod was succeeded by Etholbald, grand- 
son of Alwy, the brother of Penda ; and lie being slain 
in a mutiny, was succeeded by Offa, a descendant of 
another brother of Penda named Eawa. * 

Ofta ascended the throne of Mercia, A.D. 755 # That 
monarch was an ambitious warrior. Between Aho 
years a.d. 757-794 he was engaged in many bloody 
wars. He defeated Lothaire, kinipf Kent, in a battle 
at Otford upon the Parent* and reaUcda. his kingdom to 
a state of dependence ; and Kenwulf, king of Wessex, 
at Bensington in Oxfordshire ; after which he annexed 
both that Opunty and Gloucestershire to his dominions. 
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But his career was marked with crime as well as 
victory. Ethelbort, king of the East Angles, desired a 
union with his daughter Elfrida, and Offa invited 
him to Hereford with his retinue, to solemnize the 
nuptials, and amidst the joy and festivity displayed 
on this occasion, ho was seized by the .trcaohorous 
monarch and secretly bcheado<J.. Warned by Elfrida, 
the nobles of East Anglia escaped, but Offa, having 
slain the last of the raco of Crida, succeeded in his 
design of subduing that kingdom. Ofla sought to 're- 
establish his character jn the eyes of the world, and 
to appease his conscience according to the fash ion of 
the age, ho gave tho tonth pi his goods to the 
church ; hp&towed rich donations on the cathedral of 
Hereford; mado a pilgrimage to Romo to procure 
absolution ; and engaged to pay the sovereign pontiff 
a 'yearly donation for tho support of an English* 
college in that city. His hypocrisy or penitence, 
whichever it miglit^be, did not end here. Pretonding 
to bo directed by a vision from heaven, ho discovered 
the reliquea of St. Alban the martyr, at Verulamium, 
and endowed a magnificent monastery in that place. 
So munificent were his acts of piety, that William of 
Malmesbury was puzzled to decide as to whether his 
crimes or his merits preponderated. Offa, who has 
written his name upon the great dyke reaching from 
Chester to tho Wye, died a.d. 795. 

After tho death of Offa, the power which ho had 
established in Mercia quickly faded away. He was 
succeeded by his son Egfrith, who only reigned five 
months, when tho crown devolved upon Kenulph, a 
descendant of the royal family. Kenulph waged war 
with Egbert, king of Kent, and having taken him pri- 
soner barbarously put out his eyes and gave tho croW 
of Kent to his own brother Cuthred. He was slain 
in an insurrection of the East Anglians, and was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by hia^on Kehclm, who, during 
the first year of his reign, was murdered by his own 
sister Qucndrade. That guilty woman hoped by tho 
bloody deed sho had committed to mount the throne, 
but she was supplanted by her uncle Ccolulf, who, 
after reigning two years, was dethroned by Beomulf. 
That usurpor was deflated by the West Saxons, and 
killed by liis own subjects ; and Ludican, his successor, 
shared the same fate. The last monarch of Mercia 
was Wiglaff, who was overthrown by Egbert, and his 
kingdom was added to that of Wessex; 

The kingdom of Essex . — Of this kingdom of the 
Heptarchy very little is recorded. Tho founder of 
the monarchy, Ercowino, was succeeded 4 by bis son 
Sebcrt, who, under the influence of his unde Ethol- 


sons, wno relapsed into idolatry, and wno, according 
to Bede, expelled Mollitus, the bishop, because lie 
would not suffer them, as pagans, to eat the white 
bread distributed at the communion. The names of 
other princes who reigned successively in Essex are, 
^Ji&ebert the Little, Sigcbort tho Good (who restored 
Christianity), Switlujm, Sigheri, Offa, and Selred. 
This last prinep reigned thirty-eight years, apd was 
the last descendant of Ercewine./ At his death thp 
kingdom of Essex fell into a state of anafehy, and Was* 
easuY subjected to the power of Wessex; ,Thrqg iSags 
ruled under the Mercian monarchs — Switheri l^em; 


and Sigered — but the kingdom finally submitted fo 
the rule of Egbert. 

The kingdom of Sussex . — This was the 

smallest in the Heptarchy, and maim no figure in 
histoiy. Its founder, Ella, was succeeded by nis son 
Cissa, who is said to have reigned seventy-fiix years. 
As early as his reign, the South t >Saxons appear to 
havo fauon into an almost absolute dependence on the 
kingdom of Wessex:" gruinueh so, idtleed, that tho , 
very names of the princeb .yho enjoyed the titular 
sovereignty are for the most Its last 

king, Adelwalch, was subdued in baife^y Ceadwalla, 
king of Wessox, and was slain; a$d nfcagh 'the 
nobles of Sussex resisted that monarch’s power fi>r 
some time longer, tho kingdom was finally amalgfmxat&T 
with that dt Wessex. The subjugation of the kingdom 
of Sussex was, indeed, the first step which the West 
Saxons'made towards reducing the other six kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy under their solo dominion. 

The kingdom of Wessex . — It has been seen that the 
•founder of this kingdom, which finally reduced all the 
other Saxon states, avas Cerdic. At his death, he was 
succeeded on his throne by his valiant son, Kenrio, 
who had been the companion of all his fathor's toils 
and victorios. During his reign of twenty-six years 
he appears to have carried on a fierce war with the 
Britons, over whom he is said to have gained several 
Victorios. Konric died a.d. 360, and his son, Cewaulin, 
assumed tho scoptre, a prince more ambitious and 
enterprising than even Cerdic and Kenrio. By great 
victones obtained over tho Britons, and especially in a 
great battle fought at Durham in Gloucestershire, in 
which throe British princes were slain, ho added the 
counties called Devonshire and Somersetshire to his 
dominions. Nor was it with tho Britons alone that 
he fought. Ho invaded tho Saxon states in his 
neighbourhood, and dreading his ambition, a con- 
federacy was formed agaiilst him, into which some of 
tho Britons entered. Ethelbort, king of Kent, was at 
tho head of this confederacy, and it was successful : 
Cewaulin was^ defeated a.d. 591, and, to complete his 
misfortune, his own subjects revolted and drove him 
into exile. Ho was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
nephew Ccolric, who reigned five years, when dying 
ho left his throne to his brothor Ceolwul£ who 
waned, during his reign of fourteen years, not only 
with the Britons, but with his kindred the Saxons, 
and the Victs and Scots. Upon the death of Ceolwul£ 
a.d. 611, Kynegils, the- son of Ceolrio, inherited the 
crown, associating his brother Quicelm in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom. These two princes, who apjjeat 
to have been renowned for their fraternal affection, ' 
gained a groat victory over the Brityns, who still 
struggled for independence at Beamdune, now Bampton, 
in Devonshire. Under tho influence of Oswald^ king 
of Northumbria, who JrSd married his daughter, 
Kyncgils embraced Christianity. He died a.d. 643, 
and his son Kenwalch succeeded to tho monarchy v 
This monarch was married to a sister of the inveterate 
pagan Benda, and soon after His acce&non he obtained 
a divorce from her, probably from the circqin8ta&0e : 
that while. he had embraced the Christian;. faith, 
queen still adhered to paganism. At all 
.circumstance brought down upon 
vengeance. He invaded the 
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«md after defeating him in several battles, compelled 
him to abandon his country. He took refuge in East 
Anglia, whor&fce lived in exile for throe years, at the 
end of Which time he recovered his kingdom, which he 
defended with great valour and success to the day of 
his death, a.d. 672. 

As Kenwalch <Aod without issue, the succession 
was disputed, f After his divo^pe from the sister of 
Fenda ne had married ^siMFga, who was a woman 
of great sjurit and abjJJ dyT Sexburgp kept possession 
of # the chi ef for two years, whon, at her 

death, Ej^s^ma prince of the race of Cerdio, acquired 
the crown; carrying off the prize from his competitor/ 
Jfontwin, the brother of Kenwalch. Escwin died 
a.d. 676, and Kentwin then became monarch of the 
West Saxons. That monarch chiefly employod his 
arms against the Britons of Cornwall and Sogierset- 
shire, in whiph ho was victorious. He died^.D. 685, 
and was succeeded by Coodwalla, who, according to 
the idea of the times, was a great prince, Hoonlargcd 
his dominions by tho entire reduction of the kingdom 
of Sussex, and made destructive iSroads into that of 
Kent. In one of these enterprises ho lost his brother 
Mollo, who, with all his attendants, fell into tho hands 
of the enemy, and was Vlain. Like all thj other 
Saxon wars, those of Ceodwalla appear to have been 
carried on remorselessly. His cruelties, according to # 
tho old chroniclers, weighed heavily on his conscience, 
and to gain relief, he, too, endowed churches and ftiado 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where he received baptism, 
and whore he died a.d. 689. His cousin Ina now 
mounted tho throne, a prince as •renowned* for his 
justice, policy, and prudence, as he was for his skill in 
war. Ina made the conquest of Cornwall and Somer- 
setshire, but he treated the vanquished Britons with a 
humanity no Saxon conqueror had before displayed ; 
for ho allowed tlie proprietors to retain their lands, 
and encouraged alliances and marriages between them 
and his Saxon subjects. Ina reigned thirty-seven 
years ; and his reign must bo regarded as one of tho 
most glorious and most prosperous of tho Heptarchy. 
Indeed, the early part of tho eighth century appears 
to have been the most peaceful period of the history 
of Britain since the arrival of the Saxons. Tho 
storms which had agitated the natives inhabiting the 
island for several agos, were at least for a time hushed 
to peace. 

In tho dedino of life, Ina made a pilgrimage to # 
Rome, and on his return embraced the monastic life.* 
lie resigned his crown to Adelard, brother of Ethol- 
burga his queen, who was one of the race of Cerdic, 
but ma rem pte degree. Ilis succession, however, was 
contested. Oswald, a prince more nearly allied to 
the crown, took up arms; but ho was defeated, 
and Adelard reigned in profound peace till his death, 
A.D. 741. . ^ 

The peace which had for some years prevailed in 
Britain was now again succeeded by wars, Cuthred, 

. ibp cousin, of Addard, assumed the crown of Wessex, 
gad his reign was marked with wars either against 
Ibald, king of Mercia, or in conjunction with 
HHMiAmg against the Britons. A great victory was 
/ ob 53 S kb y him ia a.d. 752 over Ethelbald, and 
obtained another equally great oyer 
t^mUaiL He ^ul not long survive these victories. 


He died A.D. 754, and his cousin Sigebovt ascended 
the throne. That king’s reign was brief. By his 
pride and cruelty he provoked an insurrection, and 
ho was drivon in the following year from his kingdom. 
It is said that ho took refuge with Duke Cumbran, 
governor of Hampshire, who gave him many salutary 
counsels for his fdture Conduct, mingled with reproofs 
for tho past, and that in revenge Sigebert murdered 
higi ; after which, forsaken by all the world, he took 
shelter in the forest of Anderida, where ho was dis 1 
oovored by a swineherd in tho service of Cumbran, 
who put him to death. Tho insurrection against 
Sigebert was headed by Kenwulf, who obtained the 
crown. Kenwulf made soveral successful Expeditions 
against tlio Britons of Cornwall ; but venturing on a 
^war with tlio renowned Offa, on whoso successes 
against some of tho Saxon states ho looked with a 
jealous eye, lie was signally defeated at Kensington in 
Oxfordshire. Kenwulf was treacherously murdered, 
A.n. 784, by Kynchard, brothor of tho deposed Sigebert, 
and Brithric, who was remotely descended from tho 
royal family, obtained possession of tho crown: 
although Egbert, a descendant of Ingald, brothor to 
King Ina, was the legitimate successor to tho throne. 
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tkmsoious that his title was invalid, Britliric married 
Eadburgha, a jiatur&l daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, 
in tho hope of establishing his power. With tho 
same view ho sought to obtain possession of tho person 
of Egbert, who, aware of his clangor, fled to tho court of 
Charlemagne in France, by whom he was well received. 
Eadburgha was a profligate woman, jfod. was equally 
infamous for her cruelty as for her incontinence. 
Acting under hor influence, Brithric destroyed several 
nobles who were obnoxious to her ; and if she foiled 
in any instance to incite him to murder, she encom- 
passed thoir deaths herself. Against one young noble* 
man who hod acquired* her husband’s friendship, sho 
entertained a mortal antipathy; Resolving, therefotaja 
upon his ruin, she mixed a cup*of poison for him, of 
which he drank and died ; Brithrid, newever, partook 
of tho deadly potion with his favourite, and he 
perished with him. After this tragedy Eiuiburgha 
fled to Franco, and Egbert returnod from thence to fill 
the throne of Wessex. 
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On his return to Wessex, Egbert was reoeived by 
the thanes, nobles, and people, with open arms. He 
had been popular among them before his departure 
for France, and his absence appears to have increased 
his popularity. And no wonder. His residence with 
Charlemagne had been of the greatest service to him. 
Under that able instructor, if* whose armies ho had 
fought, ho had not only learned the art of war, but the 
still more difficult art of ruling a kingdom; for Charle- 
magne was great in the battle-field and in the council 
chamber. As the French were at that time far more 
polished tliau the Saxons, Egbert had also acquired 
many accomplishments among them : all which tended 
* to increase his people’s admiration, and engage their 
affections. 

Jt was a critical period with all the other kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy, when Egbert ascended tho thronef 
of Wessex. That of Sussex had for some time been 
annexed to it ; as <that of Fast Anglia had been to 
Mercia. The kings of Kent, and Essex, also, were 
tributaries \o the Mercian monarchs ; so that only two 
powerful kingdoms remained besides Wessex : namely, 
Mercia and Northumbria, and these had been greatly 
weakened by the unsettled state of their government, 
and contests about the succession. Egbert, howover, 
does not appear to have formed any designs upon these 
kingdoms : on the contrary, his contest for dominion 
over the whole of tho Saxoq kingdoms was brought 
about by tho provocations of those he conquered. The 
first years of his reign were spent in promoting the 
prosperity of his subjects, and in establishing his 
authority over the Britons in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. Many a victory was gained by him over, tho 
indomitable Britons, in tho heart of their country; 
and he was yet warring with them when he was 
recalled from his conquest by an invasion upon his 
own kingdom. * r 

Before his accession, Bemulf, king of Mercia, had 
been ambitious of obtaining the absolute sovereignty in 
tho Heptarchy. The power and prosperity of Egbert 
alarmed that monarch, and, taking advantage of his 
absence, he marched his forces into Wessex. It was a 
fatal step ’to his own power and dominion. Egbert led 
his army against the invaders, and meeting them at 
Ellundun, now Wilton, in Wiltshire, they sustained a 
signal overthrow. Henry of Huntingdon says that 
“ Eleunduno’s stream was tinged with blood, and was 
choked with the slain, and becamo foul with the 
carnage adding that “ the fat, corpulent, and short- 
winded Mercians were no match* for the lea \ meagre, 
pale, and long-winded people of Wessex/* Egbert’s 
vibtoxy was so decisive tqat he met with little further 
opposition in the conquest of Mercia and its depen- 
dencies. The tributary kingdoms of Kent and Essex 
readily submitted ; and the East Angles threw off the 
Mercian yoke, and placed themselves under his protec- 
tion. It was in vain that Bemulf and his successor, 
Ludi<fen, sought to recover East Anglia: both lost 
atneir lives in tho attempt Egbert now advanced into 
the centre of tho Mercian territories, and readily com- 
pleted tho conquest of that kingdom. Wigla£ its last 
monarch, was compelled to abandon his fiptm&K'iuqi 


one kingdom now remained besutas that at Weritafe-* 
that of Northumbria; and, fiqshcd !^th vfotpiy, 
Egbert crossed the Humber to subjec|y^;t^:bm sway. 
But there was no fighting. That in .no 

condition to resist ms arms, and its th&nep fend nobles 
met him at Dore in Yorkshire, and swore aU^gifen^ to 
him as their sovereign ; Eanred, tfctir king; becoming 
his vassal and tributary. - 

Thus in the year A.Dr^J, about three hundred and 
seventy-eight years after th&vriyal the; Saxons in 
our island, the r kingdoms of^«t^ttepti|t5^ ;■! jitter 
numerous revolutions and counter-rm^tow^ oebalne 
united under one monarch — Egbert-— fiwNwbto a 
long line of kings and princes, many of whbm ehine 
with lustrp in tho bead-roll of history, have deb^de?; 
reaching even to our own age. * 

During this period the history of the Britons in 
Cornwall, Wales, and Cuidbria, is involved in obscu- 
rity. They were still governed by petty chieftains, 
who were too much absorbed in.their own quarrels to 
cause much disturbance to their common enemies the 
Saxons. The most powerful of them was CadwaUon, 
who defeated Edwin, king of Northumbria, in battle. 
After his death, a.d. 635, the Britons appear to have 
lost all hope of recovering their country from the 
Saxonif: some battles wore fought by them, but, as 
previous pages show, they wore uniformly defeated. 
‘Tron? about tho commencement of the eighth Century 
they appear to have been under some subjection to the 
WestfSaxon kings, although their chieftains still re- 
tained a show^of authority. Those who lived between 
the Bristol Channel and the river Dee were driven 
into the mountains of Wales by Offa, king of. Mercia, 
where they wero governed by petty kings, of whom 
little is known ; while those who lived along the west 
coasts, from the Dee to the Frith of Forth, were, during 
the flourishing state of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
under the dominion of Its Saxon monarchs. They 
recovered their liberty for a brief period, but were 
finally subdued : some by tho Piets and Scots, and the 
remainder by the victorious Egbert. 

Equally obscure is tho history of the Scots during 
this period ; while that of the I’icts is almost un- 
known. 

Aidan, king of Scots, who died a.d. 605, was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Eooch Buydhe, or Eoach ''the 
yellow,” so called from tho colour of his hair. Some 
historians represent this prince as continually warring 
cither with the Piets or Saxons; while others assert 
that he vfca a peaceful monarch. If it is true that he 
hospitably entertained the sovon sons of Ethelred, aixd 
Ebba, his daughter, when they fled into Scotia in 
a.d. 617, the latter view of his character feppeam to be 
the correct one. Eoach Buydhe, whom modern histo- 
rians name Eugcnius, died a.p. 622, and was succeeded 
by his son Ferebar, of vdlbmnothing is recorded 
he in tho year a.d. 632 left the throne to ■ 

Breach, or “ Donald the Speckled.” Up Jo 
of this prince the sons of ^thelrcd appear ■to' ■ 
remained guests of the kings of Scotland, for J# tC 
to have assisted them in returning 
and recovering their, paternal dominiohs. 
aj>. 64o, leaving his kingdom to his ; 

Tada, or Feroher the- Long.- who, 
a.d^664, was succeeded by nis cousin 
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Wiemtha rfign of this king-— who is represented f as a 
™s^gQod, anApeaoeable monarch — that the pestilence 
before mentioned* raged in all the 
natio^MIWO|>e f except among tlie Piets and Soots. 
Prom^B^death of Aidan to that of Maid win, who died 
a,!^ ’Wpfe a period of seventy-nine years, there was con- 
stant: peeice between the Scots and Saxons: a circnm- 
* stance very remarkable* when it is considered that both 
Wejra of a fi#ce and warl&o disposition. In the first 
portofthd period thisnidBe seems to have arisen from 
the; exhaustion oiO^JSoots after the$uctory gained over 
Aidfm tytjj^SSSons in A.n. 603, and from the con- 
stant v^fof the Saxons with each other ; and, in the 
latter part of the period, to the. cordial friendship 
•■•trhioh had been engendered between the two nations, 
from the long^ residence of the sons of Etiaelred at the 
Scottish court. Maldwin appears to have been sue; 
Goaded in the kingdom by Eochol Henneval, or Eu- 
geniua TV. ; but ofnim and his three immediate suc- 
cessors nothing is recorded, except that they were at 
war iwith the Piets, though no great battles wero 
fought between the two nation^ Ileatagan, tho son 
of Findan, who began to reign A.n. 608, is said to have 
ended all disputes between the Piets and Scots by 
marrying a Fictish princess. Ileatagan died a.d. 7 1 5, 
and was succeeded by his nephew Murdoch, who oc- 
cupied the throne to the year 730. The reigns of 
these princes were marked by a profound peago. 
According to Bedo, at that timo the Piets hatV formed 
a friendship with the Saxons; the Soots wero con- 
tented with their own territonos; and Iho Brftons had 
sunk into a state of tranquillity, soma tinder their own 
princes, and others under tlie Saxon dominion. On 
the death of Murdoch, his son Ewen ascended the 
throno, but of him and Ids successors down to the 
year 787 nothing remarkablo is recorded. At that 
time Eochol, who is naraod Aohaius by later Scotch 
historians, became king# of the ^cots, and lie sur- 
vived the period to which this section is devoted. 
Ach&ius appears to have been one of the most illus- 
trious princes of this period in the Scottish dynasty. 
It is supposed that ho formed an allianco with Charle- 
magne, king of France ; and it is certain that ho 
entered into a treaty of alliance and commerce with 
Offa, king of Mercia. That ho was at pcaco with iho 
Piets is evident, for ho married a sister of Hungus the 
.pictiflh monarch, by whom he had a son named Alpine, 
who, on .the failure of tho male lino of that dynasty, 
became heir to tho Pictish crown. f . 

As regards tlio civil and military history of the 
Pictish monarchy during this period, it would bo vain 
to attempt any narration. From the beginning of 
the seventh* century to the year 684 it is entirely 
lost* except the names of some of their kings ; ana 
what little is known of their subsequent history is 
reoorded incidentally in^be previous narrative. In 
. the latter period of the eighth century the Pictish 
. monarchy appears to have been in a flourishing con- 
, 4ition; T?ut no ancient chronicler has narrated the 
/ particulars of ovent£ and modem historians must 
^;Xberefore sink the subject in their pages. 


SECTION HI. * 

Egbert — We have now arrived at one of the most 
eventftfl periods in the history of our world-famous 
island — the establishment of tho English monarchy. 
The victorious Egbert, however, did not at once as- 
sume the titlo of king of England, but continued to i 
stylo himself - M kingg)f the West Saxons. 1 * But that [ 
he was absolute 44 monarch of all ho surveyed,” not- 
withstanding, is clear; for his authority became pre- 
dominant in all parts of the country, from the Channel 
to tho Tweed— Cumbria fjone excepted. Even that 
part of Britain might probably have been added to his 
dominions ; for soon after the overthrow of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, he marched his army into North Wales 
and overran the whole country as far as Snowdon, and 
only desisted from its conquest by finding thaj his 
own throno was in danger : not from any internal 
commotion, but from a formidable enemy which now 
appeared on tho coast of Britam»-the Dane, an enemy 
which camo to repeat to tho Anglo-Saxons, in a far 
more terrible manner, tho lesson of disturbance which 
tho Britons had received from the followers of their 
chieftains, on the establishment of tho Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. a 

The enemy which Egbert was called on to encoun- 
ter are variously styled by our own annalists, Danes, * 
Norsemen, and Northmen ; by tlie French, Normans ; 
and by the Italians,, Normanni. Issuing from tho 
rude coasts of Scandinavia and the countries spread 
around tho Baltic, they extended their devastations to 
the sunny land of tho Mediterranean, and founded 
states in Italy and France. They had . defied tho 
power of Charlemagne the Great ; for in his days they 
had pillaged the coasts of France to such an extent 
that ho was moved to shed prophetic team when lie 
saw their piratical flag in tne Mediterranean. Tho 
Danes were a nation o# pirates, and their home was on 
tho sea. Bands fkf these marauders were organised in 
their northern homes, and sent forth in ships under 
tho command of vikings, the sons of their aristocracy, 
to plunder tho happier lands of the south. Their 
system of invasion lias been thus naively described 
by Henry of Huntingdon It. was wonderful how, 
when tho English kings were hastening to encounter 
them in tho eastern district, btforo they could fall in 
with the enemy’s bands, a hurried messenger would 
arrive and^a;f, ‘Sir king, whither are you marching? 
The heathens have disembarked from a countless fleet, 
on tho southern coast, and are ravaging the towns and 
villages in every quarter. 1 The same day another 
messenger would, come running and say, •Sir king, 
whither are yon retreating ? A formidable enemy has 
landed in the west of England; and if you do not 
quickly turn your face towards them, they will think 
you are fleeing, and follow in your rear with fire and 
swoi-d. 1 Again tho same day, or on the morrow, 
another messenger would arrive, saying, ‘0 noble 
chiefs, what place afo you making for? The Danes 
have mode a descent in the north; already they hav^ 
burnt your mansions ; even •now they are sweeping 
away your goods ; they are tossingi your young chil- 
dren raised on the joints of their spears; your wives, 
some they have forcibly dishonoured, others they have j 
carried away/” This picture is illustrative of the [ 
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oroel barbarism of \hese Northmen, as well as of their 
mode of attack. No sooner had the path to regions 
whore plunder might bo obtained been discovered, 
than they came in shoal* of small vessels, in which 
they could penetrate narrow rivers ; and fiejds crim- j 
soned* with the blood of the slain, and fires which ] 
sent up their lurid flames skyward, marked their 
devastating course. Their veiy religion increased 
their thirst for slaughter and rapine. That was iden- 
tical witli tho paganism of tho Saxons ; and glorying 
in the name of Odin, they regarded the conversion of j 
the Saxons to Christianity as a sufficient cause for 
wide-spread massacre. A reference to the creed of j 
tho slain gave a zest to the strains which celebrated 
their forayrf: — “Wo have Bung them tho mass of 
lances : it commenced early in the morning ; it lasted 
untB night.” 

Such were the terrible foes Egbert was recalled 
from his conquests in Cumbria to encounter. It was 
not their first appeartneo in the island. In the year 
787 a small hand of these destructive sea-rovers 
appeared on Ihe coast, with a view of learning tho 
state of tho country; and had killed one of Brithric’s 
officers, who went among them to inquire who 
they wcto, whence they came, and what was their 
design in landing. Six years after, another band 
landed on tho coast of Northiynbcrland and killed 
many of the inhabitants, and plundered tho monastery 
of Lmdisfamo, or Holy Island. •The next year a third 
band appeared on tlio same coasts, and pillaged the 
monastery of Wcarraouth. On this latter occasion a 
storm arose and destroyed many of their ships, and 
whilo some wore drowned, others were captured and 
summarily beheaded by tho Northumbrian people. 
From that time till the year 832, the island had 
rest from the Danish marauders. At that time they 
landed in the Isle of Sheppov. and having plundered 
it, returned unmolested. Tno next summer they 
came again, and were encountered by Egbert at Char- 
mouth in Dorsetshire, but bo was defeated with great 
loss, and with difficulty effected his own escapo. This 
disaster roused Egbert to concert vigorous measures 
against them. They had returned to their ships and 
their homos, but it was*only to increase their forces. 
Vigorous measures, therefore, were necessary, tho more 
so because, in cruisifig along the coast of Cornwall, 
they had made acquaintance with the descendants of I 
tho ancient Britons, who had novor b8cr> completely I 
subjugated, and an alliance was formed between them. 1 
In the year 835, the united forces of tho. Danes and 
Britons marched into Devonshire, hut Egbert mot 
them at Ifcngsdgwn Hill, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. This was«his last exploit. Egbert 
died a.p. 836, leaving thtf’governmont to bo conducted j 
by focbler hands when skill and bravery wore most I 
required. 

Ethelwulf . — Egbert was succocded by his eldest son, 
Ethelwulf, a prince of singular Incapacity for govern- 
ment uriginally intended for tho service of tho 
* cnhrch, he was better fitted for governing a convent 
than a kingdom. Ono*of his first acts was to appoint 
his monkish tutoS*, Swithun, to the 'see of Winchester, 
he holding at the same t ime the office .of chancellor. 
It was probably under tho guidance of thia rngfilc-- 
who. is chiefly remarkable for leaving a name which' 


from that age has been associated with rainy summers— 
that he gave the kingdom of Kent, with its dependen- 
cies, Sussex and Essex, to his son Athektan$ m sepa- 
rate sovereignty. His power was ffirflttr wakened 
by tho revolt of tho Mercians, who under, his feeble 
rule re-established their independence. 

This, divided sovereignty was fatal to unity of 
action in the defence of the county. The Danes, 
under their terrible vikipgg, ranged oveft tho En glish 
channel almost at pleasure.* ^^heir visits now became 
annual, or oven more frequenfih^AU the southern 
coasts wero ravaged by them, and uSSt^egj^ up the 
Thames and the Medway, and stormed amhwiiWed | 
London, Rochester, and Canterbury. For the first 
time, in the year 851, they wintered in the Isle of* 
Thanet. Their ravages induced Ethelwulf, and 
J3arhulf; king of Mercia, to unite their forces to check 
them. Barhulf was Blain, but Etholwulf and his eon 
Ethelbald ato said to have gained a victory over them, 
at Oakley in Surrey. But if they gained a viotory, it 1 
was dearly purchased: “the warriors fell on both \ 
sidos, liko com in h^rvost.” The Danes were after- 
wards checked at Sandwich in Kent, and by the men 
of Dovon, at Wenbury ; and as the disordered state of 
France favoured their incursions in that country, they 
suspended their attacks on England. Their departure 
was followed by an invasion of tho Britons of North 
Wales into Mercia; but they wero driven back by 
Ethel^ilf, who hastened to the assistance of his son- 
in-law* Bur thred, its tributary king, and tho Britons 
were pifrsued into their own country. 

This was Ethel wulfs last military exploit. During 
this respite lie made a pilgrimage to Rome. He was * 
a welcome guest at Rome, for after the manner of the 
timos ho enriched both the pope and tho clergy by 
liberal donations. He was accompanied in his 
pilgrimage by his youngest son Alfred, who, with 
weak partiality, he had appointed his succossor, and 
who received the anointing oil from tho hands of 
tho pontiff. Ethelwulf spent ten months at Rome, 
during which time tho seeds of discontent were 
sown broadcast throughout liis kingdom. Ho had 
married Osburga, who, like himsolf, belonged to tho 
race of Cordic, and by whom he had five sons and 
a daughter. On his route hack from Rome, he im- 
prudently contracted a second marriago with Judith, 
daughter of Charles tho Bald. This act was fatal to 
his peace, ^but lie increased his danger by causing 
Jyditli to* be crowned queen in tho cathedral of 
Rhcims. Bj? the laws of Wessex, which were enacted 
in consequence of the crimes of Eadburgha, the 
queenly dignity had been abolished ; and this act, 
combined with the unjust repudiation^ of Osburga, 
gave riso to a plot for his dethronement. His sen 
Ethelbald and the thanes and men of Wessex broke 
out into open revolt ; and wb on Ethelwulf returned to 
England, ho was compelled to resign* Wessex to his 
son Ethelbald, and be content with the little kingdom 
of Kent. Ho did not long survive this partition : he : 
died A.n. 857. • e 

Ethelbald and Ethelbert . — By his will, Ethelwulf 
divided his dominions between his two eldest,, sqns^ 
then liviiig — Ethelbald and Ethelbertj the fc |« Hff 
having the western parts assigned ■ to- < 

the most honourable. He had auplayed^teilr^^ff 


A.H. 440— 1060.] 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


In the battle with the Danes at Oakley, and was 
"pemtdar with; his subjects; but he inourred publio 
odium t>y to.-unkwM marriage with his father’s 
youthful wmywy Judith. It is said that tlio re- 
monstrances of Swithun induced him to consent to a 
divorce, but it would rather appear that death dis- 
solved the unio^ He diod a.d. 860, and Judith re- 
turned to her own countiy. Subsequently she married 
the Count <n Flanders, aj^ her son espoused Elfrida, 
the youngest daughtepijffilfred : from whom through 
five' descents cjjp^uaud, the v^fo of William the 
•Conquero^ipilC^^cestresH of the present reigning 
femilytJnSigland. 

Ethdbert. — At the death of his brother, Ethelbort 
•became sole monarch of England. During his reign, 
which was brief, the Danes renewed their incursions. 
One event commonly assigned, to it subsequently 
calamitous to the country. One of*tho most 
jd vikings, Regner Lodbrok, having been 
wrecked on the north coast, ho was captured by the 
Northumbrians and put to death. Lodbrok is said to 
have met death with invincihje fortitude, and the 
intelligence of his fate aroused his countrymen to 
fury, and an avenging armament was speedily prepared 
for the fearful work of retaliation. That armament w*w 
approaching the coasts when Ethelbert died, and his 
bxothor Ethelred succeeded to the throne, a.d. 866-7. 

Eihdred . — The brief reign of Ethelred forms onq^of 
the most sanguinary pages in the En glish^ annals. 
Influenced by the fiercest hostility, tho Danes, under 
tho co mm and of the sons oi liegnar LodbAk — who 
burned to avenge his death aqd to furnish hollow 
Bkulls from which lie might quaff ale in “ the seats of 
Baldor’s father ” — they poured into England in great 
numbers. And this time they resolved on permanently 
occupying tho countiy. Their aim was no longor 
plunder, but a# real conquest. It was to be a war of 
extermination ; and the fliir island of England was to 
be the home of tho Northmen. Their leaders were no 
longer vikings, but the veritable chiefs of tho Danes 
in person. Under them, in the year 866, a great 
host landed in East Anglia ; and to save themselves 
from destruction, the East Anglians wero compelled 
to find them winter quarters, and to supply them 
with horses of tho true English breed for their spring 
campaign. Thus prepared, they marched in a.d. 867 
into Northumbria. At that time there was civil 
war in that country. Osbright and # Ella wero 
contending for tho government ; each being supported 
©y -Northumbrian partisans. At tho approach of the 
Danes those competitors laid aside their hostilities 
and uni ted their forces to resist tho common enemy. 
York had-beon taken by the Danos, and thev attempted 
its reoovery; but both were slain in the attempt. 
York became the head-quarters of tho invaders. In 
the year 8G8 they marked into Mercia and took 
possession of Nottingham. Unablo to expel them, 
Burtfcred, the tributaiy king of Mercia, sent for succour 
to liis brother-in-law, Ethelred of Wessex ; .and, accorn- 
'v paiiiat by his ^oungef brother Alfred, he marched to 
' ids assistance. Tho “ house of caves,” as Nottingham 
awas Called, was besieged by their combined forces, 
Danes quitted it and returned intfi Northtim- 
doos not appear, however, that any victory 
Id fives them, but ratlj&r that their retreat 


was purchased by what is called m history Danegeld 
—for the gold of tho Saxons was already employed to 
purchase peace from these restless invaders. But tho 
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peace thus purchased was not. of Jong duration. In 
tho year 870, the Danes again crossed the Hum- 
ber: their devastating power rolling onward like a 
vast engulfing sea which no barrier could stem. 
They marched through Mercia, marking theiiw way 
with blood and slaughter. “ Their army,” says an old 
chronicler, 14 rodo aSross Mercia and it was a terrible 
ride for tho scattered cultivators and tho solitary 
monasteries of the Fen countries. Onco only didthey 
©eceivo a check, and that was but momentaiy. Under 
the command of Algar Earl of Holland, Morcard tho 
lord of Brnnne, Osgot tho sheriff of Lincolnshire, and 
Tolious, a monk of tho abbey of Croyland, a fierce 
battle was fought witlt tho invaders, who for ft brief 
period gave way^ but tho Danes quickly rallied, and 
all tho Saxon leaders perished ; a few only of their 
followers escaping tho carnage. Those who escaped 
fled to Croyland, whither they were followed by the ( 
Danes. According to tbe chroniclers of that period, 
the monks of Croyland wer<f performing matins when 
the fugitives arrived to tell of their impending de- 
struction; and that while some of the more timid 
among them took boat to hido themselves in the 
marshes, tt© *moro bold and tno aged remained at 
their altars, where they fell in one general slaughter. 
Only a little boy escaped, and when Croyland was in 
flames, ho was led away by Sidroc, one of the Danish 
chiefs. Tho Danos now marched forward by tho 
ancient roads which crossed tho fonlto Peterborough ; 
tbe abboy of which city was famous for its archi- 
tectural beauty, and its rich libraiy of illuminated 
manuscript, writings of tho last two ccntunos. It 
was bravely defended by tho abbot and monks and 
people of Peterborough, but in vain : there was great 
slaughter, and the abbey was razed to thff gipund. 
Onward they went, and the abbey of Ely ancWts* 
inmates shared the same fate fls those of Croyland and 
Peterborough. It was thus that* the Danes “rode 
across Mercia,” and came to Thetford. 

Thetford was in East Anglia, and the people of 
that country, finding that submission oould not save 
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them from ruin, now flow to arms. Its king, Edmund, 
who was a prince of distinguished virtue and piety, 
had obtained the crown a.d. 865, and had retained 
it in peace from that period. It was probably the 
renown Edmund had obtained for piety that marked 
him out as a victim to the Danes. It is related, that 
their chiefs Ingvar and Ubba sent messengers to him, 
demanding that he should abjure his religion, divide 
his treasures, and reign under their supremacy. This 
proposal was rejected. “ King Edmund fought against 
them, and the Danes got the victory, and slew the 
king, and subdued all the land;” razing every 
minster they came to down to the ground, it would 
seem that Edmund was taken prisoner ; for it is re- 
lated of his* death, that he was bound to a tree, 
scourged with whips, pierced with arrows, and finally 
beheaded. Ilis constancy and sufferings raised him 
. to a place in the Martyrology, and in after days the 
monastery of St. Edmundsbury became ono of the 
most richly endowed # in the kingdom: a proof that 
his memory iyas held in high veneration ior a long 
period by the Anglo-Saxons. 

At this time Northumbria was in the power of the 
Danes, and* East Anglia had fallen under their do- 
minion; Guthrum* being appointed to rule over it 
. The invaders now penetrated into Wessex, and esta- 
blished themselves at Heading. Ethelred marched to 
dislodge them ; his valiant brother Alfred — on whom 
now tested the destinies of England— burning to rid 
the country of its fierce invader^ accompanying his 
anny. The Mercians and Northumbrians were sum- 
moned to join his forces ; but they refused, hoping by 
his downfall to recover thoir independence. There 
was fierce fighting in Wessex between the Danes anC 
Anglo-Saxons. Before Ethelred arrived Etholwulf 
the Ealdorman met tlio Danes at Engleficld, and ob- 
tained some slight advantage over them ; one of their 
chiefs, Sidroc, wing slain in life battle. A succession 
of battles now rapidly followed. “ About three days 
after,” says the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, “ King Ethel- 
red and Alfred his brother led a large force to Head- 
ing, and fought against the enemy, and there was 
great slaughter made on cither hand.” This battle 
was indecisive : Ethclwdlf the Ealdorman was slain, 
and the Danes possessed the field of carnage. But 
although the Saxons* retreated, they were not con- 
quered. Four days after, Ethelred and Alfred his 
brother again met the Danes at ASscos&un, or “ Ash- 
tree hills the precise locality of which has not been 
determined, though some fix it at Aston in Berkshire, 
it was in this tattle that Alfred first obtained the 
character of a grqpt military leader : it was the turn- 
ing point in his life. According to Asser, the field 
was not equally advantageous to both sides ; for while 
the Danes occupied the higher ground, the Saxons 
came up from below. It was around a single thorn 
tree of stunted growth that the opposing armies met. 


ie and piety, horse * floated triumphantly over the raven. The- 
had retained monk Asser attributes the victory 'toyfel.pwyets'of 
probably the Ethelred, but Alfred was the instrutne^ xn /gaining 
that marked it, and henceforth the Saxons looked up t^him as 
related, that thoir deliverer from the sword of the Dane* ;'' f - : 
figers to him, Though thus signally defeated, however* the Mfath- 
tigion, divide men were not driven from the island.* As long OS the. 
macy. This fertile lands of .the west and the soutls wetto^io be : 
ught against won, they entertained no*w*gyrht of shrihldUg frim 
nd dew the the contest. Hayng receive^^af&re^MfBtr they 
ozing every again fought with Ethelred and^jiMtaiL at-BiejUg,, 
I. It would and were once more successful ; and a^uM4|Mertan, 
for k is re- where, though the Saxon brothers were at iu«t;;.vio- 
L to a tree, torious, they woro compelled to yield the pftfrno^ 
a, and finally victory to their enemy. The Danes kept posseatfon 
i raised him Qf the field of slaughter, and returned in triumph to 
fter days the their camp at Heading. Soon after this battle, at 
ono of the Easter, A.Dt 871, Ethelred died of a wound reoeived in 
a proof that his last conflicts with the Danes; “leaving,” asHurne 
n lor a long rightly says, “ the inheritance of his cares and mis- 
fortunes, rather than, of his grandeur, to his brother 
power of the Alfred.” 

ler their do- Alfred.— Alfred, “ by the grace of God, assumed the 
rule over it government of the whole realm with the greatest 
ex, and esta- good will^of all the inhabitants of the kingdom.” So 
1 marched to writes the monk Asser ; and from the character of 
d — on whom Alfred, there is no doubt that ho was popular among 
iraing to rid his Anglo-Saxon subjects. Tbat character for the 
apanying his age in* which he lived was a very remarkable one. 
ls were sum- According to Asser, he \vas beloved by his father and 
d, hoping by mother in early childhood, and even by all the people, 
mce. There above all -his brothers, and was educated altogether 
ie Danes anC at the court of the king, which was held at Wantage. 

1 Etholwulf That education, he says, was neglected tfll hewas 
fold, and ob- twelve years of age, at which time his inborn genius 
one of their was aroused by the recital of some Saxon poems in j 
A succession which his mother, Osburga* took great delight. He 
t three days couples this account of the commencement of his edu- 
King Ethel- cation with a story which is evidently fabulous, 
)rce to Head- although historians generally have adopted it as an 
1 there was historical fact. When ho was twelve years of ago. 
This battle the stoiy relates, /his mother was showing him and 
in was slain, his brothers a vol ume of Saxon poems with illuminated 
juage. But letters, which she promised to give to whichever 
ere not con- should soonest learn to recito its contents. Alfred 
l Alfred his carried the book to his teacher and read it, after 
in, or “ Ash- which ho recited the poems to his mother and re- 
has not been cejved the* prize. But if this tale is true, it must 
in R^kshire. have belonged to a much earlier period than that of 
obtained the his twelfth year# When he was only five years of age, 
ras the turn- he had, it is said, been sent to Home undor the oaretif 
ler, the field his tutor , the famous Bishop Swithun, and .two years 
os ; for while after he spent ten months at Rome, then the chief 
the Saxons seat of learning, with his father Ethelwulf. Surely, 
single thorn under such a tutor and with such advantages* .fie 
armies met. could not have been ignorant* of the rudiment* of 


iu ms lent m prayer and hearing mass, declaring that 
he would not leave il till the priest had dime, or 
* abandon the divine protection -for that of*man4* 
Alfred was as habitually pious as his brother; .but Mi 


present business was to fight Like “a bpar dHhe 
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wood*,"' he nulled on the Danes, and hie 


circumstanoes which tend to disprove the stowto|d; 
by Asser, and received by historians -as a fitotth 
‘toy. Hetwas ten years of age when fcb fettersi , 
ana at the death of £thelbeldiJw was 
older. Where he was during &oee.tte# J 
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civil and. Military. 


. r^ted/but on the accession ofEtholbort he resided 
att^epurt of that brother. His widowed mother 
je {hc&e, also; but is it to be supposed that he 
wasfbined utxm to compete with his brother the kinir 


' fjvaax> Ethejbert had boon brought up in shameful 
igi^rt^oe, which is contrair to all reason; for a 
like Osburga, who delighted in Saxon litera- 
ture, lyould oertainlynHp %r^ the education of her 
children. But furUimv Alfred is said to have resided ( > 
with his brjdbirEthelbert during his reign — six 
y^m^a^frthat all -this timo he was left without 
responsibility, except that of self-improvement Now 
, {-improvement has its basis on rudimental know- 
ledge; and it is clear, therefore, that he must have 
* received the rudiments of education from his tutor 
Swithun, who, it is said, did not long survive his boy- 
hood, It is, indeed, expressly stated theft from tho 
cradle he “ loved wisdom above all thing's.” But, 
whenever Alfred commenced his education, it was not 
turned to an immediate account His youth appears 
to have been spent, not in study, but in winding the 
horn, bending the bow, and hunting the stag in Sel- 
wpod forest. At length, however, he was called upon 
to relinquish his favourite occupations. The flight 
of years and the dangers of the state brofljght severer 
.duties ; a share in the cares of government and the 
perils of the battle-field. Under his brothc^ Ethfired 
he acted as second king ; having, indeed, no particular 
district assigned him, but being invested with a sub- 
.ordinate measure of regal authority. At the age of 
twenty he married Elswitha, daughter $f a Mercian 
earl ; and then it was that, in conjunction with Ethel- 
red, he entered upon that long and arduous contest 4 
with the fierce Northmen that has rendered his name 
so famous in the English annals. 

At the time of Alfred's succession, many of his 
cities, towns, and villages hod been reduced to ashes, 
and his best provinces almost depopujfitcd. Tho 
flower of the Anglo-Saxon army had also perished in 
battle. A man of a less stem mould of mind than 
him .would have given up the contest in despair. 
Ilis courage, however, remained unabatod. His sub- 
jects looked upon him os their champion and deliverer, 
and he was resolved to rescue his country from the 
Danes, or perish in the struggle for that consumma- 
tion, And the grave of his brother, at Wimbome in 
Dorsetshire, had scarcely boon oovered *)vcr when he 
was oalled upon to meet his deadly enemy. • The 
Danes had suddenly broke up their c£np at Reading, 
and had inarched with rapid strides into Wiltshire. 
Hcv met them at Wilton, and was defeated, but the 
conflict* was so long and obstinate that the victors 
were inclined to pause. In one year nine great 
battles had been fought, and tho Saxons wore reduced 
to a small band; but tso Danes had suffered also, and 
they agreed to quit Wessex upon payment of tribute. 
The Danes retired to London, where they wintered, 
lit* the next year* 872, the Mercians submitted to 
tibe same humiliating conditions : they also purchased 
geaoa by tribute-money. This peaoo, however, was 
S/br M duration : - gold only increased # their Inst for 
" nest. In the year 874, the Danes, having in 
utferval again ravaged East Anglia, returned into 
w rciV «Vw<ah they now^?ecame entire masters. 


Burthred, despairing of saving his country, retired to 
Rome, where lie died. 

At this time the Danes in the south had been re- 
inforced by fresh hosts from Northumbria and beyond 
the seas. Their numbers, indeed, were now so great 
that they divided ; one division under llalfden, or 
Halfdane, carrying on operations in the north; and 
the other under Gfti thrum and two other chieftains, 
making war in the south. Halfdane was employed in 
settling Northumbria, and jn waging war with the 
mixed population of the kingdom of Strathclyde, 
which comprehended Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Galloway : thus coming into collision with the 
Soots, who were compelled to retreat beyond the 
Friths of Clyde and Forth. Halfdaife divided the 
mass of the Northumbrian territories among his 
followers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons, by 
intermarriago with them, became in the lapse of 
several generations one people. 

While Halfdane was pursifing these measures in 
tho north, Guthrum and nis fellow-chieftains marched 
upon Cambridge, which they captured and fortified. 
By this timo, a.d. 876, the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia were obli- 
terated : Alfred and the men of Wessex only remained 
to contest dominion with the Danish invaders. Wes- # 
sex was the only barrier to their overwhelming power ; 
and tho host that had captured and fortified Cam- 
bridge, after spending the winter there, took to their 
ships, and resolved to carry war into the very heart 
of that kingdom. They landed on the coasts of Dor- 
setshire, surprised the castle of Wareham, and scoured 
the neighbouring country. In the interval of peace 
Alfred had been employed in canying ont a grand 
idea, which may be considered as the embryo of the 
naval glory of England. When the Saxons first in- 
vaded JEngkfhd, tlioy yrere as nautical a people as the 
Danes, but dg obtaining dominion they no -longer 
built ships to roam over the sea, but settled down in 
their new found homo as cultivators of the soil. 
Alfred, however, now turned his attention io the 
creation of a fleet, by which he hoped to prevent the 
landing of fresh hordes of Danes, and to cut off sup- 
plies from those who haft made settlements in the 
country. Thus engaged, he appears to have neglected 
to make preparations to mdbt the Danes when they 
reappeared jn his kingdom, for he was again compelled 
to purchase peace by tribute-money. The Danes en- 
gaged to < retire from his territories, but they proved 
faithless. In tho year 877 Exeter was surprised 
by them and captured. In the meantime, however, 
Alfred's fleet had gained a victory by sea, the first of 
a long list of naval battles fought and won by the 
wooden walls of old England. His flotilla was small, 
but it was victorious: seven Danish ships were 
captured, and the rest put to flight. Trifling as it 
was, this victory was looked upon as a great event. 
Alfred had retired to Winchester, and the Danes now 
formed a plan to take him in the rear ofthietstrong- 
hold, and to rouse again the people of CoAwffll' 
against the Saxons. A f&idable fleet sailed from 
the mouth of the Thames to reinforce tho united . 
troops in Devonshire, but a atom arose which caused 
the wreck of half their ships, and Alfred's infant navy 
destroyed the rest as they were approaching tlie Exe, 
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and blocked up the harbour. Meanwhile Alfred in- 
vested Exoter by land, and Guthrum, who held that 
town, on hearing of the destruction of his fleot, capi- 
tulated, gave hostages, swore by his golden bracelets 
—which was to the Danes a solemn form of oath 
that he would observo tho terms of the capitulation, 
and then retired into Mercia, whore lie spent the 
winter. 

Old writers term the Danes “ truco-brcakers,” and 
they well deserved tho name. No sooner had Guth- ‘ 
rum retreated from Exeter than ho commenced pre- 
parations for tho ro-invasion of Wessex. lie fixod his 
head-quarters at Gloucester, whither tho “birds of 
rapino” flockpd around tho standard of tho raven 
from all quarters. Alfred was at Chippenham, a 
strong residence of tho Wessex kings. It was winter, 
and hitherto a campaign at that season had been 
unknown among the Danes. It was the feast of tho 
| Epiphany, or Twelfth IJ^ight, and it is probable that 
: Alfred and his followers were celebrating that fes- 
tival after the custom of tho age. At all events they 
were unprepared ; for when Guthrum and his hosts 
appeared suddenly before the gates of his stronghold, 
no resistance could bo offered : many were slain, but 
Alfred escaped with & few followers into tho fastnesses 
•of tho moors. “This year ,” a.i>. 878, tho Saxon 
Chronicle records, 44 during mid-winter, after Twelfth 
Night, the army stolo away to Chippenham, and over- 
ran the land of tho West Saxons, ami sat down thcro ; 
and many of the people they drove beyond sea, and of 
the remainder the greater part they subdued and 
foToed to oboy them, except King Alfred.” It would 
appear, however, that this was not done without , 
further contest than that of tlio treacherous surprise 
at Chippenham; for, according to other accounts, 
Alfred immediately after fought several battles in 
succession, and being unsuccessful, theiT it was that, 
tho men of Wessex gave up tho contest in despair, 
that numbers of them fled to tho Isle* of Wight and 
the opposite coasts on the Continent, and tho rest sub- 
mitted to the Danish rule. 

It is quite clear that at this period the Danes rode 
triumphant over Wessex, and that Alfred, os tho 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records, retreated to the woods 
and moors for safety. Ho was naked and powerless, 
but ho was not alone.* Ho had no thanes around 
him to support the banner of the wliitp horse, but 
tho brave men of Somersetshire continued in the 
main true to the causo of their king ami countiy. 
But erven in their territories, where lie finally soi ght 
refuge, he was obliged to hide in fens or coverts fo# 
fear of being betrayed to Guthrum. It was in tho 
Isle of Atholnoy, or PrinooV Island, near tho con- 
fluence of the rivers Thone and Parret in Somerset- 
shire, a tract of country then covered by a dense 
wood and tenanted only by wild beasts, that Alfred, 
and some of the men of Somerset, took rofugo. It was 
a safe retreat, for the island, when mot washed by the 
two rivers, was insulated by bogs and inundations 
^hicn could only be passed by a boat. It was an 
outlaw life which ^lfroct and his followers led for 
under the Saxon laws every man was bound to have ; 
a settled habitation ; and to be a wanderer, whether, 
freeman or slave, was to incur the peril of life. Alfred 
• himself had confirmed the laws of Ina, which set Mfti 
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that if any one journeying through a wood out of tho , 
highway did not either shout or blow a horn, was. to 
be considered a thief, and was either t^e slain or 
redeemed. Alfred and his band did in rclmty plunder 
for subsistence, for, issuing from their hiding-place, 
they made secret forays among the Danes, or the 
people who lived under them, for the tyre necessaries 
of life. I 

It is to this period tHafceJJjg story related by his | 
bosom friond, the monk Asse^l^fors ; a story which 
was repeated by all" tho writers whajwed near this 
period, and which may thereforo*bo consuftfcttj^then- 
tic. In one of his excursions Alfred took refuse in a 
cowherd’s cottage. He stayed thero some time. Pro- 
bably the cowherd himself knew tho quality of his 
guest, but his*wife was ignorant of it. The cowherd 
might have kept tho secret as others did, but it might 
have been dangerous to have entrusted that secret to 
his dame, ©no day, the story goes on to say, Alfred 
sat by the fire mending his bow ; some loudas , or loaves j 
of bread, being on tho hearth baking. Alfred thought I 
more of his bow than' the bread ; he was probably 
meditating as to the manner in which he could best 
avenge his country's wrongs. But the bread was all i 
tho cowherd’s wife thought of or cared about, On a 
sudden, scefhg it bum on tho hearth, she ran hastily 
and removed it, at the same time administering this 
reprbof to her careless guest : 44 You man, you will 
not tum^he bread you see burning, but you will be 
glad to oat it.” ABser adds, “This unlucky woman 
little thought she ftas talking to King Alfred ” 

During his retreat in Athclncy, Allred maintained 
a correspondence with some of his faithful adherents, 
and the cowherd might have been one of his messen- 
gers. By degrees a few of his thanes and nobles 
gathered round him, and before Whitsuntide ho saw 
hopes of again being able to contend with the Danes. 
Legend is very busy with foies of encouragement 
from supernatural intervention. These fonn no part 
of history, tut one is a good trait of the times, and 
affords a touching picture of Alfred's, destitution and 
benevolence. It says: — “ One day in his adversity 
ho was visited by St. Cuthbert, who, in tlio garb of a 
poor man, asked alms. Ho was reading a book when 
tho pilgrim entered his covert, and tho king lifted up 
his hands to heaven and said, 4 1 thank God of his 
grace that ho assisteth this poor man bv another poor 
man, and vojiohsafoth to ask of mo that which, he 
liatl* given mo.’ Alfred had but one loaf, which he 
divided with tho pilgrim, who vanished, but after- 
wards appeared in a vision, and announced that the 
days of the king's adversity wore over, and that glory 
and honour awaited him.” 

Alfred’s followers increased daily. Tho nobles and 
men of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Somersetshire^ and Dor- 
setshire onee more flocked to Aim and rallied round 
his standard. An important event favoured his cause. 
A band of Danes under Hubba, a chief' of great, 
renown, in an attempt to land in Devonshire, had/ 
been resisted by Earl Oddune and slate, with several 
hundred of his followers ; and what was considered to " 
the most important part of Oddune's victory vraiu. 
that the magical banner of tho enemy, the jraven, 
fallen into the hands of the Saxons.. ThU WMigmy/* 
encouraging to Alfred ^Jhan any visiozs oftlw nijght 
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, could have been, even if all the llomish saints in the 
calendar had appeared therein. After receiving this 
weloome lmm, Alfred, resolved again to strike for 
victory* • 

Before “he did this, however, it was necessary for 
him Ho know the force and condition of Ou thrum’s 
army*; But hpw was this to bo known? The story, 
as it is told^savours of romance, and yet it is believed 
to be authentic. AlfrejLpjbfhis life in jeopardy. He 
becomes a minstroL^gleeman. With his harp he ( 
approaches the Damsh camp, into^which he gained a 
ready entrance. Though fierce in battle, the Danes 
loved to listen to the sweet strains of music. Alfred 
wandered from tent to tent producing duloet sounds 
9 from his instrument, and the fierce warriors wore 
charmed. Even Guthrum himself Welcomed and 
feasted the poor Saxon glocman, and, well pleased with 
his reception, he departed. It was such a reception os 
he desired, for as he wandered through the camp 
am u sing the Danes he notice^ their sloth and indo- 
lence, ascertained some of their plans, and was thereby 
enabled on his return to Atliclncy to give an accurate 
account of the state and habits of the Danish army. 
Messengers were sent to all quarters requesting the 
men of Wessex to meet him in arnfc at Egbert’s stone 
on the east of Selwood forest, and at tift time ap- 
pointed Alfred saw himself once more at the head of a 
numerous army : tho banner of the white horse feas 
again raided to contend for victory with th® bloody 
raven, and all who rallied sound it were rgsolved to 
conquer or die. ® 



. ALFH%p'« JEWELl 

The battle of Etliandnne, probably Eddington, near 
Westbury, which followed, was one of those decisive 
^ conflicts whiA entirely cliapge the position of the two 
contending parties. . Alfred’s secret and sudden move- 
' ’ ment . savod the kingdom of the West Saxons. It 
not be supposed, however, that theP Danes had 
not heard of thus re-gathering of tho Saxon forces, j 
«o njgljt surprise like that which had sent ] 
* ;i ' • * • * 


Alfred from his stronghold at Chippenham to his | 
exile in the alderwood isle of Athelney. They came 
out of their camp in apparently overwhelming num- 
bers, but the Saxons mot them in dense array, and 
after an obstinate struggle Guthrum and his warriors 
who had escaped tho carnage fled to their fortress. 
Alfred followed them to the edge of their camp with 
unsparing slaughter. There was no more fighting in 
the open field. * The whole country was roused, and 
thp Danes were beleaguered on every side. For four- 
teen days the Saxons hoverfcd round their camp, 
cutting off all supplies, and then Guthrum surrendered 
at discretion. He offorod to give hostages and to quit 
the kingdom of Wcssox, but this tiniOjAlfred would 
not trust to the oaths of the Danos in making peace 
with them. They had only boon made hitherto to 
bo broken. Guthrum himself had on a former* occa- 
sion not only sworn by the golden bracelet, but by 
tho relics of Saxon saints whicl^ Alfred liad considered 
would be more binding, but this double oath hod 
been disregarded, for it had no sooner been taken 
than he resumed offensive operations. Nothing less, 
tlioreforo, than the conversion of tho Danes to Christi- 
anity would now satisfy Alfred, lie felt that a 
change of religion would detodh them from their 
savage brethren across tho seas, and he insisted that 
Guthrum should consent to bo baptized. If he and 
his followers, he said, would become Christians and 
join with him to prevent tho ravagos of other Danes, 
then ho would spore their lives and assign to them 
homes and land in his own territories. At this time 
tho Danish tribes in East Anglia had abjured their 
jpagan faith and embraced Christianity, and tlioro 
"appears to have been no great unwillingness on tho 
part of Guthrum and his followers to follow their 
example, tho great inducement probably being settled 
homes in our* beau ti^il island. So Guthrum, seven 
weeks after liis^submission, was baptized with thirty 
of his officers, Alfred being his sponsor, and lie re- 
ceiving tho name of Athelstan. 

There can bo no doubt tliat Alfred, in thus insisting 
uponGnthrum’s conversion to Christianity, was moved 
with an ardent desire to propagate and extend the 
Christian faith. Ho was a devout man, and was 
surrounded by cqpnsellore selected from the priest- 
hood. In offering such easy Serins to Guthrum,* also, 
he acted wi£h tho tiniest wisdom. It would have 
been in vftin for him to have sought tlio oxpulsion 
of all tho Danes from England. Thoso in East 
Anglia liad too secure a possession to be driven out 
easily. They hod become sett lei's and cultivators 
of the soil; had adopted tho faith fend habits of their 
Saxon neighbour ; and 9 hence lmd entered into tho 
nationality of England. It was evidently Alfred’s 
desire that Guthrum and liis warriors should become 
ono with his people likewise, lie foresaw that if | 
they settled down to agricultural pursuits, and to 
habits of industry, that they would not on]| r win the 
rovers of the north from their old piratical 
but that they would form a safeguard for the coast? 
they once had desolated. Ana the|e was land enough 
and to spare for both Saxon and Dane. England had 
never been thiokly populated ; and from famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, at this period it had been greatly 
thinned. Then again, in the palmiest days of the 
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Roman dominion, much fertile land remained un- 
cultivated, and vast tract* which had been tilled had 
now gone out of cultivation. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of the wisdom of Alfrod’s policy .in the 
endeavour to make tlio Danes and Saxons one people ; 
especially as they in reality differed in but few 
essentials. This was clearly the f object of “Alfred's 
and Guthrum’s peace." Their compact read thus : — 
“This is the peace that King Alfred and King G uth- 
rmn, and the AVitau of all the English nation, and all* 
the people that are in East^Vnglia have ordained, and 
with oaths confirmed for themselves and their de- 
scendants, as well as for born or unborn, who seek of 
God’s mercy, or of ours. First concerning our land 
boundaries : up on the Thames, and then up on the 
sea, apd ajong the sea unto its source, then right to 
Bedford^ then up on the Ouse into Watling Street." 
Boyond these lines, all on the east side of the island 
as far as the Humber *was surrendered to the Danes. 
As they had already established themselves in North- 
umbria, these territories became united ; and the whole 
eastern country from the Tweed to the Thames, 
where it washes a part of Essex, took the name of the 
Danelagh^ or Danelaw, which name it bore down to 
the period of the Norman Conquest. 

But “Alfred's and Guthrum's peace ” did not stop 
here; it not only settled land boundaries, but assimi- 
lated the laws of the Danes to those of the Saxons. 
Manslaying and' plunder were especially provided 
against in this treaty — regulations which were no 
doubt necessary, but which exhibit a remarkable 
picture of society. The lives of the Danes and Saxons 
were to be held equally dear. Thus, if a Saxon slewj 
a Dane, or a Dane slew a Saxon, tho penalty for the 
crime was to be tho same in either case. As the 
Saxon and Danish forces had so often met in fierce 
hostility it was presumed that critbrealcs might occur, 
and hence by a wise forethought it was ordained that 
there should be no secret intercourse between them. 
Tho soldiers of neither party were to go to the camp 
of the other without permission. Then again, as 
regards traffic between the two peoples, hostages were 
to be given ad pledges of .peace, and as evidence that 
those who went to the stranger's camp or frontier 
went for a lawful purpose. Finally, both Alfred and 
Guthrum engaged to promote tho Christian religion 
and to punish apostasy. Whether Guthrum’s conver- 
sion was fdnoere may be doubted; but it* is certain 
that Alfred’s magnanimity secured in him, a faithful 
friend. Having spent twelve days with Alfred after 
his baptism as a ffuost, — being, according to Asser, 
right royally treatW, — he departed into East Anglia, 
where he established himself as a vassal sovereign, 
and remained true to the oorapact into which he had 
entered to the day of his death. 

From this period, a.d. 880, Alfred enjoyed repose 
for several years. The interval of tranquillity with 
which her was favoured was employed in multifarious 
Jaheubs. As will be soon in a future page, it was at 
this time that he ardently engagecl in literature, . 
Studying with such diligence that he took rank .with , 
the most learned men of his age. But he was 
recluse. He did not neglect hiskingdom for Htprfay 
- Ou the contrary, he rebuilt his shatteted'Sttfeci, 1 
and especially Loudon, wlrich had beau desfereg^^a 


the reign of Ethelwulf; erected 'castles and fortresses , 
for the defence of - the coasts ; and increased the " 
number of his shipping. His chfef cajr^^^,/^ 
to provide for the defence of his ld'pg^Ku# ; : i tfrider 
the old arrangement the fyrd or army copshiifed of 
tlio entire military force of the country, whidh force 
was bound by law to serve for a .certain ' period, 
usually not more than forty days. Suqh; a fwkxm 


of the land was foy the time negffcctod. To rem&|y . 
this state of things Alfred made two divisions : ;cifc thcjte 
liable to military duly, which alternately rmmwl 
each other ; one keeping the field to meet any awllfli 
emergency, and the other staying at home for. this 
purposes of protection and agriculture. There^v^ 
therefore, always a standing army ready to meet; any- 
fresh invaders who should dare to disturb the peace" 
of the oounfry. As regards his Hoot, he not only in- 
creased tho number of vessels, but improved .their \ 
build after a model of his own invention. Ilia fleet j 
finally consisted of more than a hundred, sail, and was 
distributed in squadrons at different ports; and they 
were all provided with warlike engines, and manned, 
by expert seameif: Frisians, ' who with the Danes 
were the fibst that navigated the German Ocean, and 
native English, whom he had instructed in' all that 
appertained to nautical affairs. Alfred’s attention 
was also turned to the internal affairs ancj adminis- 
tration qf his kingdom.*, He not only rebuilt towns 
and erected fortrAsses and castles, but caused bridges 
to be repaired, and* roads cleared and improved. 
The countiy had becorao one vast scene of desolation, 
but it onco more began to exhibit a prosperous and 
flourishing condition. Desolated homesteads were re- ; 
constructed, and fields which had been laid Waste ’ 
again produced abundant harvests. Nor were those 
all the labours exeouted duriflg this interval of repose 
by this sagacious and able monarch. During the 
devastations of the Danes tho course of public justice 
had been suspended, and the bonds of social order 
destroyed To remedy this state of things was a still 
more formidablo work than material reparation, but 
Alfred nevertheless restored the empire of law, and 
reconstituted society upon its basis. Ho not only 
prepared a statute-book which was sanctioned by the 
Witan, and promulgated as tho law of the land, btnV 
he was careful that its enactments wore duly en^ged,*;.' 
and that the judges gave their decisions according' to\ 
that law. Ignorant judges wore removed, and tlose 
that were, found to be corrupt chastised, and au 
Appeals from judgments carried to the Jhrone wore. 

S tientJy considered. These subjects will jrectiivtt:'. 

Her illustration in their proper place in this histoiy f ; 

| we now proceed with the events of this remari^Ur.'. 
monarch’s reign — civil and ifiilitary. , 

While Alfred was thus nobly employed, his 
dora was exposed to occasional incursions of Daailte 
pirates. Thus in tho year 882 the greajt Danish' ’ 
.Hastings, who with his hosts had blookaded 
and who had concluded a truce with France, sudwiM^v 
«6ailed to thp English coasts, where he 'WSf?dofejfct8®L 
by Alfred’s fleet. Two years after 
^Rochester; but Alfred, ever vigj^t^'sj^.jf^^lr- 
-among, them, and dyve 
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These .were the chief incursions during the interval , 
of fourteen yeaa* in which Alfred was employed in 
study/ thfe, f^blishment of order, the consolidation 
arid protection of his kingdom, and the improvement 
of hfijj; people. Ho was now thirty-four years of age, 
.and las children — two sons and three daughters — were 
growing up aroynd him. He was in tho height of his 
pr^pSntar. #Iis eldest son Edward was destined to 
succeed him, lnit in 89%^a was called upon to ex- 
change his pen for the sword, to preserve it for His 
sudceftBor’s inheritance. % * 

Since his defeat at Rochester, Hastings with his 
Danes had been desolating the continent. They had 
ovgrriin the countries of the Rhine, the Scheldt, and 
the Meuse, and had sacked and destroyed many cities 
which had flourished from the period of the Romans. 
Similar ravages had been also committed bv them iit 
the, Netherlands Flushed with victory ^Hastings 
now led jthem again to England. Nor was it victory * 
alone that induced the Danish chief once more to ‘try 
his fortune of war in our island. Its corn-fields, 
during the repose with which it fad been blessed, had 
borne plentiful harvests, and its postures were well 
sprinkled with flocks and herds. During their devas- 
tations in the provinces of French, the Danes had 
reduced their enemies to want, , and they could no 
longer find sustenance for themselves. The prosperity 
of England, therefore, was a strong temptation 4o 
these hungry Northmen; and although they were 
aware that they had a king to contend 'vsjth who 
would battle to the death to protect his kingdom, it 
was a temptation they could no# resist. They came 
in two bands: one landing in the mouth of the 
Thames ; another on the coasts of Kent. As before 
seen, Alfred had now a standing army, and great 
though the danger was, Hastings did not find him 
unprepared. Alfred was in East Anglia, regulating 
the affairs of that country, and hi Northumhorland, 
when ho received the news of this invasion.* At that 
time, Guthrum, his friend and ally, was dead, and 
before he left those parts he exacted a new oath of 
allegiance, and a greater number of hostages from the 
Danes settled in thoso kingdoms. He then directed 
his march southward. The Danes, under the com- 
mand of Hastings, had entrenched thomselves near 
• Milton on the Swale : the other band was still on the 
coasts of Kent. Alfrod threw himself between the two 
armies* encamping about midway betweemthe hostile 
'forces. 1 His entrenchments were rendered so forihi- 
. dable by nature and art, that tho Darifcs dared not 
t attack him, arid he watched them so closely that 
neither party ventured to movo for fear they should 
1 |>e out off/ In this posture the three armies remained 
for some time, and despairing of success in the open 
, 'mid; the Danish chief had recourse to stratagem. He 
, ‘ negotiated terms of peaol, sent two of his sons to 
>&3red*s camp as hostages, and embarked his followers 
board his ships, as u he really intended the ahtn- 
; v$uuflsnt of h* enterprise. But tho Greeks of old 
, 1 not more treacherous than were the Danos of 

^'IfeiS-period. Alfred nobly returned his hostages, and 
he repaid for his confidence# and gene- 
-a sudden, the Danish army which had 


it mar ched across the country to effect a 
that which had kyided in the Thames! 
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,and which was at that moment pretending to set sail 
from the island. Alfred, however, was on the alert, 
lie overtook the Danes at Famham in Surrey, and 
in a general engagement defeated them with great 
slaughter. Those who escaped fled through Middle- 




sex and Essex, and took refuge in the Isle of Mersey 
at tho mouth of the Colne, where they were blockaded. 
Inevitable destruction seemed to await them, but the 
genius of Hastings, and the treachery of tho colonists 
m Danelagh, saved them. 

During these events, tho Danes of East Anglia and 
Northumbria, regardless of their oaths and obligations, 
had revolted. A great armament had been fitted out 
by the East- Anglian Danes, and had sailed along tho 
coasts and attacked Exeter ; while another fleet had 
coasted round the northern shore and had reached tho 
Bristol -Channel. About tho same time, Hastings 
sailed up tho Thames, and devastated Mercia. But 
Alfred was well-nigh ubicpiitoqp ; ^wherever his pre- 
sence was most needed there ho was to be found. Ho 
drove the East-Anglian Danes from Exeter, and swept 
the Danish host out of Mercia. Once more Hastings 
took refuge in the Isle of Mersey, where during the 
winter he reoeivod powerful reinforcements from 
beyond tho seas and all Danelagh. In tho year 
895, having first thrown up another formidable en- 
trenchment at South Showbury, the Danes marched 
across the country and captured Chester. Driven 
from that city which had been strongly fortified by 
the Romans, from* want of supplies, which Alfred 
effectually cut off by land and sea, the Danes passed 
into Norm Wales, which they ravaged with impunity. 
On their return from that country they marched in ilio 
direction of the Severn and Avon, but meeting with 
Alfred’s forces, they retraced their steps, and march- 
ing through Northumbria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk — nearly the whole length of Daneland — they 
regained their fortified post at South Showbury, where 
I they wintered. In the next spring, a.d. 876, Hastings 
sailed to the mouth of the Lea, as far as Ware, and 
orected a new fort for his protection. The subjects of 
Alfrod were unanimous, from one end of the country to 
the other, in supporting his yause, aud the Londoners 
were not behindhand in their loyalty. They boldly 
marched against the Danes, Lyt were defeated with 
great loss. Alfred, however, came for their defence, 
and singular ms it may read in these days, it is re- 
corded that* he encamped round about the city till tho 
citizens had gathered in their harvest. This done, ho 
pushed forward a strong reconnoissanc© towards the 
Lea, at that time far deejwr and broader than it is at 
the present day. It wag covered %rith Danish ships, 
and Hastings was close by with his hosts in their en- 
trenchment. Having surveyed his camp,' Alfred con- 
ceived a plan by which he hoped to insure their 
destination : tho courso of the Lea below the enemy's 
position was turned, and tho Danish fleet was ]eft 
'aground, ubcIoss. Hastings, however, escaped his 
danger. Under cover of the night he left nil fin-* 
trcnchments and traversed thfi whole of the country 
which divides the Lea from the Severn, and having 
reached Bridgenorth in Shropshire unmolested, he 
threw up an encampment in which ho wintered. 
Meanwhile the Londoners had seized the Danish fleet ; 
And while 'some of the ships were destroyed, others 
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were got safely afloat and brought to London in 
triumph. 

The Danish chieftain had now maintained war in 
tho heart of England for full three years. ITe was 
now, however, hemmed in on all sides, and being 
reduced by constant losses, ho prepared to leave the 
country. Ilis non-success had been so great that dis- 
sensions had broken out among his leaders, and from 
the same cause the peoplo of .Danoland and his kins- 
men on tho Continent appear to have become di£ 
affected towards him: Hastily equipping a small 
fleet on the eastern coast, ho crossed over into France, 
where it would appear tliat through fear of him tho 
French monarch granted him a settlement on tho 
hanks of the Soine. But though Alfred had thus rid 
himself of this dangerous enemy, with somo*of his 
followers, others remained, and still kopt up a desul- 
tory warfare. On one occasion, being joined by the 
Welsh, and probably by some of their kinsmen of 
Danpland, they threw up entrenchments at Bodding- 
ton fa tho county of Gloucester, and boldly defied the 
power of Alfred. But they paid dear for their temo- 
rity.f Alfred surrounded them with his whole forces, 
and they were reduced to such extremities that many 
of them perished With hunger. At length, having 
eaten all their horses, they made a desperate sally 
upon the English, and while some cut tlieir way 
through them, tho rest perished. The band was 
finally broken up, and the small remains of them 
either dispersed among their kinsmen of Danoland, or 
undor Sigefrit, a Northumbrian, became pirates. The 
southern shores, indeed, wero for several years subject 
to desultoiy attacks from these and other freebootem 
from Scandinavia. But tho great general, Alfred, 
now became tho “first English admiral.” With ships 
of greater length of keel, height of board and swift- 
ness and steadiness than thqs% of the? Danes and of 
Sigefrit, he swept the coasts wherever they appeared, 
and all those he capturod were executed as pirates. 
On one occasion he captured twenty of tlieir snips as 
thoy were exercising their ravages in the west, and 
the whole of their crows were hanged at Winchester. 
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•Ttfls severity, so much at variance with Alfred's 
humanity, lias been held by some writers to be in- 
excusable; but it must be recollected that, the planish 
fgrstssn of piracy had become intolerablpthixwghout 
j&wjj&ww that while it existed there oqiujA. be 
neither jigaoe nor security. Borides, many 


ships captured were manned with the people of 
Danelanu, who had sworn allegianoe to him, had 
receivod benefits from him, and were bound to protect 
the states thoy ravaged. That his sewnty was well 
timed, history affords a proofs for, together with the 
posture of defence which he had everywhere* esta- 
blished, ho restored full tranquillity^) his kin gdom. 
The East- Anglian and Northumbrian 'made 

anew their submission to h£$^and he took them, under 
his own government, no longer allowing them to bo 
under the rule of rne of their own race. The Welsh 
also acknowledged his authority, so that by his valour, 
prudenco, and justice, he had established his sove- 
reignty before he died over all the southern parts p£ 
the island, from the ‘English Channel to the frontier* 
of Scotland. 

• During tho period when Alfred was thus contending 
against Ids enemies by land and sea, a great pestilence 
raged in tBo country for throe whole yean, sweeping 
away numbers of tho people, both Saxons and Danes, 
among the formor of whom wero many of the thanes 
and noblos. Alfred, *f whom little is recorded after 
tho re-estahlishmcnt of peace, did not long survive. 
His manifold labours in tho court, tho camp, the field, 
tho hall of justice, and the study, had been great; 
and, according to Asser, they wei^e endured m the 
midst of almost constant physical suffering. In his 
eafrly yqfirs he had been afflicted by a disease called the 
ficus, apd when, at the age of about twenty, this left 
him, he yas attacked by«i more tormenting malady, the 
character of which baffled all the skill ofms “leeches.” 
This malady never left him to the day of his death, 
and coupled with his manifold cares and ^nbouxs, it 
caused his sun to set while it was yot day. He ex- 
pired on tho 28th of October, a.p. 901, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. 

Towards the close of his reign King Alfred thus 
wrote of himself : “ This I can truly say, tliat so long 


as I have lived I have striven to livo worthily, and 
after my death to leave my memory to my descendants 
in good works.” This was written in no boastful 
spirit : no truor epitaph has over boon ponned. His- 
tory does not present a nobler character m its manifold 

K than this great Anglo-Saxon monarch, whether 
regarded as a ruler or a man. How fondly his 
memory was cherished by the Saxon people, history 
testifies. They never forgot him. liis name wa* 
made the theme of many a popular song long after 
the Norman Conquest, and even now, after the lapse 
of nearly a 'thousand years, it is deservedly held in 
honour and grateful romembranoo. It is right .that 
he should be honoured and remembered. 'But for 
him who could tell what England would haVe Jem at 
this date of time? It was his courage and perse- 
verance that rolled hack the^barbaric Danes from its 
flhoies, or made them one'^people with 'the Saxons. 
But this was only a part of the benefit England' has 
derivod from the rule of this great monarch.. Be it 
was who first saw clearly that there w&a a people fa. 
bo instructed and civilized, ana he it was Who. fir^’ 
commenced that great. work, both by example, pre- 
cept, and \fell-directed munificence. \ 

* ■ The' intellectual character of this tAsly great 
good sovereign, his literary attainment* 
j* toons, his efforts for t£e promotion of e^m^tion 
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.hi* peoplq and his improvements in the laws and 
(faopyatyt of bis oountiy, will be illtistrated under 
the prfcfcw ■ sections of this history: a* few personal 
details 3>eyodffi those already itemed down may be 
int ©resting. 

from the pages of the monk Asser— who was 
to King Alfred what Boswell was to Johnson, namely, 
an attached £^ffiid and gossiping biographer — that 
these details may be gleaned. 0 From these pages it 
may be gathered that ho was not always clothed in 
purple or armour, that the crown was not always on 
his peed nor his sword always unsheathed. As a 
husband, he was adored by his wife ; as a father, loved 
and revered by his children; os a friend, constant 
afid faithful, and admired by all those who enjoyed 
his friendship. It was tho love and regaM his people 
had for him which bound them to his fortunes in nis . 
days of adversity. Asser draws a pleasing picture of 
him in his leisure hours, lie was hot a pttoud men, 
nor above mingling with tho meanest of Ins subjects, 
or employing himself in their useful occupations. At 
one time he might be seen gossiping with artisans 
about their various callings, and at another making 
mechanical experiments himself. In domestic life he 
was cheerful and a wise companion ; for, says Asser, he 
loved to reeito old Saxon poems at his socftl board. 
He was a devout man. He not only went to church 
to pray, but he prayed in his closet. It was in hk 
closet that, to use his own words, he poured opt his 
heart to Him u who is the steiq and foundation of all 
blessings.” And his wore not the prayers of a recluse : 
eight hours out of the twenty-four wore spent in 
study and devotion, the rest wore spent in the active 
duties of life, and in sleep for tho refection of his 
body. His thirst for knowledge was intense. Ho 
not only learned to rood Saxon in his youth, as before 
recorded, but in his maturor years he became profi- 
cient in the Latin language, an extraordinary acquire- 
ment for a prince of that period. He pursued know- 
ledge Under difficulties unknown at the preSent day. 
Students of the present day may have their watches 
or docks boforo them to mark the progress of timo : 
may havo their cheerful lamps before them, and may 
sit at their ease in well-aired and comfortable studies. 
But it was not so with this great Anglo-Saxon monarch. 
At that period clocks and watches wore unknown in 
England, and he contrived to mark his time by the 
constqjLt burning of wax torches, whioh we$e notched 
in the stem at regular distances. These torches, or 
candles, were twelve inches long, and six them, or 
. seventy-two inches of wax, were consumed in twenty- 
four hours; and thus, supposing tho notches were 
made at the intervals of one inch, from notch to notch 
would mark the lapse of twenty minutes. But in 
Alfred's age a palace was more exposed to the weather 
than most cottages are afr the present day, and his 
knowledge of how time passed would therefore bo 
frequently disturbed by currents of air blowing uj5on 
his torches. TJ> obviate this, according to Asser, ho 
indented ft horn lanfcrn. 4 Tho king,” he says, 
■ '^having found that white horn could be rendered as 
transparent as glass, be with that material and wood 

^ lease for his torches, which kept them from 
flaring.* It is clear from Asser that Alfred 
ill > & grcat eooaomist of tunerfthat he considered 
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every moment preoious, and to be accounted for. But 

besides economizing Ins own. time, Alfred regulated 
with equal care tho attendance of his officers. He 
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also economized and regulated his revenues; one por- 
tion being set aside for his civil and military service ; 
a second for public works ; and a third for tho pro- 
motion of religion and education. That he was 
humane above tho spirit of his age is evident, for it 
is recorded that ho made attempts to abolish slavery 
in his kingdom, in which ho was unsuccessful. In 
his regulations for the promotion of justice, he suc- 
ceeded better. It is said that he established such an 
excellent system of police, that towards the end of his 
reign golden bracelets might have been hung in the 
public highways and crqss-roads, no man daring to 
touch thorn for fey of tno law. 

Mention has been made of Alfred’s creation of a 
navy. That navy was not wholly used in repelling 
invaders from the coasts of his Kingdom. Much of 
his time and attention was occupied in promoting 
voyages of discovery. Foreigners who .could give 
information of countries wholly or in part unknown 
were always welcomo guests at his court. Voyagers 
and travellers were sent out By him to Bulgaria, 
Sclavonia, Bohqpiia, and Germany, and all the infor- 
mation collected from voyagers, whether natives or 
foreigners, was committed to writing in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue by his own hand, with tho noble design 
of imparting it to his people. On one occasion, having 
learned that there were colonies of Christian Syrians 
on the coasts of Malabai" and Coromandel, he sent 
Swithehn, bishop of Slierboum, to Indio, ft voyage 
at that age surrounded with perils and difficulties. 
Swithelm, however, performed his journey in safety, 
and brought back with him presents and gems from 
Indian princes. This was probably the fbyt time 
that the people of India had neard of England, that 
small island in the west, which was destined in afiSr 
days to become sole mistress of that remote country. 
In this first v<yage 'to India may to seen the germs 
of that enterprising spirit which is the characteristic 
of the Saxon race over whom. Alfred once ruled so 
well aft id so wisely. It has, indeed, been justly re* 
§ ,■ v ' ■ ■ a 
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marked that tho character of one ruler never more 
influenced the destinies of his country, than did that 
of King Alfred. 

During the period to which this section is devoted, 
namely the ninth century, very little is recorded of 
the ancient Britons. The English wore so deeply 
engaged in defending themselves against the Danes 
that they had neither time nor Opportunity to make 
war upon them ; and the Britons were still so much 
divided and so frequently engaged in warring with 
each other, that they could not take advantago of the 
difficulties by which tho* English were surrounded. 
At tho commencement of the ninth century the most 
powerful of^ts chieftains was Conon Tindaethy, who, 
m the year 817, was succeeded by his only daughter 
Esylht, and her husband Mervrn Vyrcn. It was 
in their reigns that the English made tho only two 
expeditions into Wales, as before recorded, during 
this period. Merviq was slain in battle with tho 
Mercians a.d. 841, and was succeeded by Boderio the 
Great, who was so called because he united North and 
South Wales by his union in marriage with the 
hoiress of tho latter country. On the death of Boderio, 
a.d. 877, his dominions were divided between his 
three eldest sons; Anarawd having North Wales, 
Gadolh, South Wales, and Mervyn the' territory called 
Powis. This division was fatal to the peace of the 
country, for it gave rise not only to discord between 
the sons of Boderio the Great, but that discord 
descended to their posterity, oftoyi causing war and 
bloodshed. 

Concerning the Piets and Scots there are clearer 
records in tins than in any former period. Who suc- 
ceeded Aehaius, who died a.d. 819, is uncertain; 
but it seems probable that it Was Dunegal, who, in 
one of the catalogues of the Scottish kings, is called 
the son of Aehaius, and i£ c the other, the son of l 
Selvaph. That prince was succeeded, A.D. 831, by | 
Alpine, who was the son of Eochal or Aehaius, and 
therefore, in all probability, DunegaTs brother. In 
the reign of this prince there was a fierce war between 
the Piets and Scots.- It was a contest for the Pictish 
crown. The male lino of tho Pictish reigning family 
having become extinct,* 1 Alpine laid claim to the 
crown as the son of Fergusiana, only sister toHungus, 
the last king of the Ticts. His claim, though well 
founded as wing the nearest heir by tho female line, 
was rejected by the Piets, chiefly, it would appear, 
from their deep aversion to being governed by % king 
who ruled over their old enemies, the Scow-; One 
Ferodeth was raised to the throne, a nobleman of their 
own nation, but in no way related to their ancient 
rulers. At the head of his Soots, Alpine marched into 
tho territories of the Piets, and a great battle was 
fought in Angus, in which ho was the victor. Fere- 
doth was slain. Two sons of Feredeth were succes- 
sively raised to the throne by the Piets, but both were 
| murdered by them. A nobleman named Brude Was 
L nqw selected as their king by the Piets, and by his 
r courage and valour hq revived the' hopes and . spirits 
of his subjects. t A gfceat battle was fought' near 
Dundee, in which the Scots were*defe%t& With 
Rikhter, tod Alpine being taken prisoner 
lAfct/.'He was succeeded by his son kefih&kAJfc 
wane time unabfo to* ptpPw^l his 


claim for the Pictish crown, his subjects beihgitm- 
willing again to encounter the tSctonbus Pfofei,' On 
the other hand, from violent dissensions 'in 'utmy, 


the other hand, from violent disaensionsia thmkirmy, 
the Piets were pretented from 'dfb^ihexr 

victory. There was a suspension of mns m; 
years ; but at the end ox that time .feTOath^Was' 
enabled to renew the contest At that time JftrUde 
was dead, and his brother Drust ha^^qceed&d feint 
on the Pictish throne . 0 There was stall. MsmpAm 
among the Piets, but they rallied mind 'tpsir^ng 
to meet -the invaders of their country. 

Piets wore unsuccessful ; the Scots obtained a Commie 
victory. All tho provinces of their kiiigdcmhbr& ^f 
the Frith of Forth submitted to Kenneth whQ f hitri% 


placed garrisons in the strong places of thefr'c©n^J| 
returned into Scotland. He had scarcely retiitnW 
however, when his garrisons wore put to the mm:i f 
and once inoro crossing tho Forth, a great battle was 
fought on ‘the north bank of the river Tay, inwhjch 
Kenneth was again victorious. The Pictish atmywSs 
almost annihilated, and from that time he met with 
no further opposition. In the year 842, Kenneth 
united- the Pictish kingdom to his own dominions, 
thus becoming the first monarch of all Scotland. . 

Kenneth died a.d. 854, and was succeeded l>y his 
brother L onvenald, of whom little is known.' Fordun 
says that he was a brave and warlike prince, and that 
he suppressed some insurrections of the Piets, and 
cultivated peaco with all his neighbours. Dunvenald 
died a.^. 858, and was suoceodea by Constantine* the 
eldest son of Kenneth, in his reign, the Danes, who 
had made occasional, descents on the coast of Scotland, 
landod in Fife with a powerful army in two divisions, 
the river Leven separating their forces, (hie of these 
divisions was defeated by Constantino, but on passing 
tho river to attack the other in their fortified cainp he 
was unsuccessful. It would appear that his army 
consisted of Piets and Scots/ the number of tho former 
preponderating ; and that the Piets deserted his cause 
and fled : by which treachery ho fell into the hands 
of tho enemy, by whom he was beheaded. Ho was 
succeeded, a.d. 874, by his brother Eth, who in the 
following year was slam in a battle with his cousin, a 
son of Dunenvald, who was a competitor for the crown. 
That cousin, whom modern Scotch historians call 
Gregory the Great, now ascended tho throne of Scot- 
land. Gregory spent the first years of his reign in 


regul&ting t tho affairs of his kingdom and in gening 
the affections of his subjects. When fully-estalDfistel 
on his throne, he made war upon the StrathHOlyde t 
Britons, whom he reduced ; he captured the town of 
Berwick, and, it is said, took possession of some part of ' 
the kingdom of Northumbria. At a later period^ he 
transported an army from Galloway into £rolttD4' t(r 
aid Donach in a war with some Irish chieftains vylko, 
sought his dethronement. ^Dublin was captured " 
him, and Donach was established on the throne 
ancestors. Gregory the Great died a.d. 892* ax^t 
succeeded by his son Dunvenald, who appears toy 
maintained the integrity of the kingdom, as mh^Mi 
by his predecessors, to the day of his death,vr 
happened f two years after the destfeof . Alfred; 
Great of England; a^. 908. ;Vv : ; 

■ „ , \ S’ . 
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three days after, an event which was considered an 
evidence of his guilt. Tradition represents that the 
death of Atholstane’s younger brother Edwin was 
connected with this conspiracy. Having been seduced 
into it, tradition states that Edwin was placed in a 
rotten boat with a single attendant, and driven out to 
sea without oar or mdder, and that ho threw himself 
overboard in despair ; but it would rather appear that 
his death was accidental ; for, says Ileniy -of Hunting- 
don, “ By a stroke of adverse fortune, Athelstano lost 
his brother Edwin, the Ejhcling, a young prinoe of 
gioat energy and promise, who was unhappily drowned 
at sea.” 

Having established his authority over his English 
subjects, Athelstano endeavoured to provido for the 
security of his government by disarming the hostility 
of the Danes, who had recently causod such confusion 
in the state. At that time Sithrio, prince of the 
Northumbrian Danes# was the only one of. that race 
who had any independent authority in England, 
and in order ■to attach him to his interest Athel- 
stan® induced him to renounce Paganism and to 
embrace Christianity; at the same time giving him 
his own sister Edgetha in marriage, and yielding to 
him the sovereignty of tho whole oountry from the 
Tees to Edinburgh, then apparently the northern 
oxtremity of tho English territories. That alliance, 
however, was quickly dissolved : though he had pro- 
fessed to embrace Christianity, Sithrio was not con- 
verted, and he renounced his wife and his faith at the 
same time. Athelstano was preparing to revenge the 
injuiy when Sithrio was murdered, his sons Guthrio 
and Anlaf succeeding to his authority. Burning, 
with vengeance, however, Athelstano marched a largo 
army into Northumbria, and that kingdom was an- 
nexed to his< (dominions. Anlaf tied to Ireland, and 
Guthrio to the court of Constantine, king of Scotland. 
Menaced by Ajhelstane, the Scottish king promised to 
deliver up i his guest, but unwilling to violate the laws 
of hospitality, he gavo Guthrio warning to escape, and 
he appears i to have soon aftor joined* the piratical 
bonus of his* countrymen. According to English his- 
torians of that period, Athelstano revenged himself on 
Constantino by entering Sootland with his army, and 
ravaging it with immunity ; reducing tho Soots to such 
distress that their king was compelled to make sub- 
mission, and do homage to him for hist crown. The 
Scotch historians of the age deny the fact, and it is 
certain that within a brief period tt&ro was war 
between the two monarch*, which is inconsistent 
with the tale of Constantine’s submission. If it is 
true, Constantine Was a trajtor to Athelstano, whoso 
magnanimity in restoring him his kingdom deserved 
gratitude rather than resentment. The truth appears 
to be that Constantine^ dreaded the power of Athel- 
stane; and that from this cause he entered in* ' 
confederacy with Anlaf, who had joined the py 1 
Danes whom he found hovering in the Irish » 
pwitfaT some Welsh princes who partook of K 
the English monarch, in order tor check 1 . . 
supremacy. These allies invaded P 1 

and Athelstano collecting his ft v 
Brunsbury in Northumberland. A , 
as the two armies enct 
otnarv^aipilar import to that wh 


Alfred’s visit to the camp of Quthrum the Dane,, Ha 
entered the oamp of Athelstano in the; di^u^)of a 
strolling minstrel, and played before' th^king -iujA his 
chief officers in the royal tent, and re* 

warded for his entertainment, departed. ’ MaloiesWy 
adds that Anlaf was discovered by a soldier who had 
formerly served under him* but that front a principle 
of honour he would not betray his oS&jnaster. ' At 
the same time he says that he informed Athe&taaeof 
his discovery and warned -him to remove his tent*.tho 
wisdom of which advice was soon made manifest;, fbr 
tho king having acted upon it, and a bishop with his. 
retinue having on the same day arrived and oooupied 
the same spot with their tent, they were on that very 
night attacked and cut in pieces. This night surprise 
is said to have brought on a general engagement 
between the two armies, which continued throughout 
the whole* of the noxt day, and in which there was 
great slaughter on both sides. Victory declared, at 
the close or tho day, in favour of the English ; five of 
the allied princes and twelve chieftains were slain, and 
Constantine and Anlaf fled in dismay from the field of 
battle. By this viotory all England was reduced 
under the dominion of Athelstano, and all Wales to a 
state of vassalage. Tho Welsh paid him tribute in 
gold, silver, and beeves, and were bound to send their 
host hounds and hawks to his court. 

The battlo of Brunsbury, which was long distin- 
guished by the name of 41 tho great battle,” not only 
extended the authority of Athelstano, and consolidated 
his power, but it raised his reputation among foreign 
potentates.. That reputation, indeed, was already 
great. For some timo he had been tho leading poten 
tate of his ago. As the ruler of a great and mdepen 
.dent kingdom he obtained an European influence 
remarkable for a period when international amity was 
almost unknown. Kings from every quarter of Europe 
sought his alliance and friendship. TJbe German 
king Otho demanded and obtained his sister Elgi& in 
marriage; Hugh the Great, duke of tho Franks, sued 
for and obtained the hand of another sister named 
Edgiva ; a third sister was united to a prince in the 
neighbourhood of tho Alps ; and Eigiva, 
ana fairest, was married to Louis, prince o 
So great was Athelstane’s power, and so 
friendship, that ho became the protector of 
exiled pnnees. Harold, king of Norway, f 
son Haco to his care and education ; a* ’ 
aid was subsequently restored to 
Alan, son of the Duke 
and educated at his cr 
by tho Norman° 
heritanc* y 
trion*’ 


v 
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Ho hag left a reputation be- 


referable to ma personal beauty. Like his grandfather 
Alfred he was acquainted with letters. He encouraged 
the translation of the Bible into the Saxon language, 
as Alfred had^one, and a copy of the Gospols in Latin 
which he prosonted to the Cathedral of Canterbury 
still exists in the British Museum. That he was a 
popular monarch is certain, and his memory is still 
cherished in some parts of the ^country where he 
bestowed peculiar benefits. Thus at Malmesbury, the 
people have extensive common rights granted by one 
his charters ; and what is called his tomb at that 
placo is preserved with care and shown to strangers 
,a« the' resting-place of ’their benofuctor with lingeiing 
fondness. * • # 
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Edmund . — According to the chroniclers, Edmund 
the brother of Atholstano, was only eighteen years of 
age when he come to the throne; and they record 
that in him the family virtue of courage neither 
knew blemish nor decrease. His accession was marked 
with disturbance from the restless Danes of North 
uxnbria, who were over ready to embrace a favourable 
opportunity of breaking out into rebellion. Tho 
Northumbrians recalled Aulaf from Ireland and feet 
him up as their king. He was accompanied by his 
cousin Reginald, and they were making preparations 
for war when Edmund inarched against them. Follow- 
. ing the exfemple of their race, they made their humble 
suomission to Edmund, and as they professed their 
willingness to bocomo Christians, their submission 
was accepted. Edmund flfecame their sponsor at their 
baptism ; but he had scarcely loft Northumbria, when 
they renounced both their professions of submission 
and Christianity anc^ again prepared for war. In 
the year 944, therefore, Edmund marched a second 
rime into Northumbria and reduced it to obedience. 
A* the Cambrian and Strath-Clydo Briton* had been 
tlm allies of tho Northumbrian Danes in all their 
feyolte«» he inarched into their country and conquered 
he gay^ it to Malcolm,lking of Scotland* on 


condition of his defending the north of England from 
the insurrections and invasions of the Danes. Malcolm, 
therefore, held it as a fief under the condition of 
military service. In his war with tho Britons, it is 
reoorded that Edmund was guilty of a crime that had 
very rarely disgraced the Anglo-Saxon monarohs — 
that of depriving tho two sops of Dunmail, king of 
Cambria, whom ho nad taken prisoners, of their eyes. 
If this deed was perpetrated by him ho did not long 
# survivo tho atrocity. Tho account of his death, as 
related by the old chroniclers, is very confused, but 
it illustrates the disposition which still prevailed to 
employ physical force in a remarkable manner. It is 
related that Edmund was celebrating tho festival of 
St. Augustin at Puckiechurch in Gloucestershire, 
when an outlaw whom he had banished had the bold 
daring to seat himself among his guests. Edmund 
discovered tho intruder and ordered, lus removal. 
Tho robber resisted, and Edmund, flushed with wine 
and inflamed with passion, started up from, his seat, 
and seizing the outlaw by the hair of his head flung 
him to the grounds At that instant tho outlaw drew 
a dagger and stabbed the king in a vital part and ho 
instantly expired. Tho assassin yos cut to pieces by 
those who had witnessed the deed. Edmund was 
buried at Glastonbury, a.d. 946. 

Edred . — Edmund left two infant sons, Edwy and 
Edgar, but ho was succeeded on his throne by his 
brother Edred. As usual* the commencement of a new 
reign was marked *by tho revival of tho spirit of in- 
surrection in tho north. Joined by hordes of pirates 
from Denmark and Norway, and by petty chieftains 
from Ireland, the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, the 
Northumbrian Danes once more tried tho fortune of 
war with the Saxons. Under Eric, one of their own 
countrymen, their rebellion became formidable. Tho 
femes of Edgar, however, entered their countiy and 
desolated it with fire and sword, and tho Danes of 
Northumbria were humbled: their countiy became 
incorporated with the rest of the kingdom more com- 
pletely titan it had ever been. Tho rtifral title was 


pletely titan it had ever been. Tho rCjjral title was 
abolished, and the administration of Northumbria was * 
entrusted to an English oarl#A.n. 952. 

After the subjugation of tho Northumbrian king- 
dom, Edred assumed the title# of 44 Sovereign of tho 
fourfold empire of tho Anglo-Saxons and tho North- 
umbrians, Fagans, and Britons from which it may 
bo referred* that some parts of his dominions wore still 
held under Danish chieftainB, who, being unconverted* 
were looked upon as Pagans. Edred, however, did 
not long enjoy his 44 fourfold empir^” At tho time of 
his accession he was afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
which, although he was only twenty-throe years old, 
had induced premature old age. He is represented 
as being feeble in mind as well as body; which, 
indeed, appears to have been the case, for during the 
greater part of his reign he was under the sway of 
that famous monk, Threaten, whose name ribw fimi 
appears in the page of history : a monk whose cowl < 
was destined for a period to ra|>> the crown. To him 
Edred resigned his oonaoiencMrtastfres, and authority, 
and it may bo that his abject submission to him was 
in part the cause of his strange contest with his suc- 
cessor on the throne. Edred cued in the flower of his 
youth, A4>. 955. 
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Eiwy.— Edrod was suoceodcd on tho throne "by his 
nephew, Edwy, tho oldest son of Edmund, his young- 
est brother Edgar being invested with the title of 
.viceroy to act under him; probably taking tho rule 
of the Mercian kingdom. Edwy, who was sumamed 
“the fair,” from his personal beauty, was crowned at 
Kingston by Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury. On his 
accession lie was only sizteon years of age, and, though 
he occupied tho throne but four fleeting years, th$) 
events or his reign aro among tho most interesting in 
the pages of English history. At the same time the 
narrative is complicated, arising from the nature of 
the warfare in winch he was engaged, and the dif- 
ferent views feken of the two principal characters who 
figure therein— Edwy and Dunstan. It was no 
longer a war with the Danes or the Britons : it was 
a contest between ohurch and state. Hence monkish 
historians represent Edwy, who resisted the encroach- 
ments of the church, < tos a tyrant and voluptuary; a 
king who outraged the laws of nature in private life 
and who was" violent and arbitrary in his publio 
conduct ; while historians who favour the resistance 
of Edwy, blacken the character of his antagonist 
Punston. c 

In order to illustrate this contest between the cowl 
and the crown, it is necessary to give a slight sketch 
of the career of Punston up to the time when Edwy 
ascended the throne. 

Dunstan, or, as he is called bv Romanists, St 
Dunstan, was bom in the year i/25. He received 
liis early education in Glastonbury monastery, aud 
was subsequently introduced at the court of Athelstano 
by his uncle Adhelm, Archbishop of Canterbury* 
His acquirements were far above those of his ago, 
and his musical skill and accomplishments rendered 
him a favourite at Athelstane's court. Why ho loft 
that court is uncertain. Ono'afeoount says, that as he 
made pretensions to supernatural communications, he 
lost Athelstane’s favour, tho magical art being con- 
sidered by that monarch as the greatest of crimes. 
Another account says that Punstan left it <5f his own 
accord, having become disgusted with court life. Be 
that as it may, he returned to Glastonbury, and 
having in early youth received the tonsure, built 
for himself a coll, or hermitage, with an oratory. In 
tho monkish sense of renunciation, ho had now re- 
nounced tho world ; but ho was bent ifjpop subduing 
that world far more completely by the cowl than by 
tiro sword. The cell or cavo in which he had en- 
sconced himself was so small that he could not stand 
upright in it, so lyimble did he wish to appear to all 
around. In this cell he spent his time, partly in 
devotional austerities, and partly in making orossea, 
censers, vestments, ancLother articles for the service 
of tho church. His solr-inflictions were so severe that 
his groans are said to have broken the midnight 
silence, and to have given rise to a rumour that he 
was, contending with the evil on& He was soon sur- 
rounded with votaries. Crowds pame to gaae upon 
him as ho emerged hom his t»U to peri&nn the 
sendees of the alter. Some suppose, that he be&W 
deranged at Glastonbury. There is nq proof of this : 
there was deep design m all that he did rather tlten 
synj iptoms of Insanity. He indulged in chime&ionly 
to se^#fe epids at which he aimed.',. 


being announced to the multitude established for him 
all that he desired — an universal character 


Thus ho is said to have fancied that 

was reported to have visited him, »was ma^de^lpOre ‘ 

earnest than usual in his temptations, till; f ' 

by his importunity, Punstan seized him. by 

with a red-hot pair of pincers, heated 

which he used for n asking ornaments 

as he put his head into the cell, and there held lp^ t^l 

the malignant spirit roused tho whole 

with his infernal howlings. Before the people r.e§lf§ 

arrive at the spot, Dunstan let his sutanio majejs^r 

free. It was oy tho promulgation of such 


arrive at tne spot, Dunstan let ms satanio. majesty 
free. It was Dy tho promulgation of sUcfli 
chimeras that Punstan established for himself a 
tation for saqctity. His fame spread far and 
among tho people ; all, from tho highest to the lbW$i^ 
regarding him as tho most remarkable man oflflssge/ 
in the reign of Edmund, Punstan bad become al$ot .of 
Glastonbury, a proud stop over the heads ^r hhi 
brethren; but it is said that this exploit of haK&h% 
Satan by the nose with red-hot pincers was Ifo ex- 
tolled by tho credulous people, that it was the mefc&s 
of his boing recalled to court by Edred. It is pertain 
that Edred reposed great confidence in the monk 
Punstan. ^In the early part of his reign, Turketol, 
who was a grandson of Alfred, afcd who had rendered 
great service to all his successors, both on the Add of 
battle and in the national councils, retired from the 
publio ‘service ; and having restored the abbey of 
Croyland, which had been destroyed in the irruptions 
of the Panes, became its abbot and spent the re- 
mainder of his days hi monastic occupations. On his 
retirement, Punstan becamo the chief director of the 
publio affairs of tho countiy. He was keeper of 
Edrod’s treasures if not the director of his wars. He 
was his chosen counsellor, and the virtual prime 
minister of his kingdom. Recording* to one of his 


Edred; but his domination was probably better sc- 
oured by his position as abbot of Glastonbury^ He 
was planning a real revolution— the establishment' of 
tho monastic rule in England, and the supremacy of 
the papal power ovor its throne. Such was the man 
with whom tho fair and youthful Edwy had to 
contend. 

During his power in tho reign of Edred, this proud 
chftrchman had introduced tho Benedictine order of 
monks into England. At this period, monadrism bod 
fallen into disrepute, but he resolved to revive it, hi/ 
all its integrity. The canons of the Anglo-Saxmh. 
church did not, indeed, rooognize a married priapfe, ; 
hood, but the law of celibacy had never boon sttmtiy , ; 
enforced in England. Among tho parochial pler^; 
marriages were veiy common, the law of 
being stranger than the decrees of councils, 
establishments wore numerous; but the mcpltavi^^' 
not subjected to the strict rples of their . t 

founder, St. Benedict. In the eyes of 
was an abuse, and he set himself about its reforbMll^ 
His first ftterp was to introduce the rigid ioitmg 
rules into the monasteries of Abingfimi ah^ 

#mry. This reform, however, we* 
provod of either -by the; 

U'. 
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violent,*^ ensued , and Dunstan, by facing this 

. himself many enemies: enemies who 

keet^^tqbed events to secure his downfall. 

,WjI;TOTO state of affairs at the accession of 
;Wben he asccndod the throne, Dunstan 
‘ wsA-aarioua to secure the same ascendancy over him 
as had, excised over Edrcd. But this was no 

epmr tm tqgfeomplish, for, unlike his uncle, Edwy 
ha#;ia will of his own. He Vas not inclined to lie 
. rsd^i by a monk. It would appear, indeed, that he 
Was averse to the Benedictine rules which Dunstan 
. had introduced into the church ; add that at least he 
had betrayed some leaning towards the monied 
clergy,, who, by those rules, were called upon to 
jlUtaway their wives under pain of oxc^mmuu (cation . 
^PhisWas sufficient to incur the resentment of Dunstan 
and his; Benedictine partisans. It was clear to them 
that jf Edwy was not overawed while ydt he was 
VOUiig, he would never become an instrument in their 
hands," but would, on tho contrary, encompass their 
ruin. An attempt to subject him to their will was 
therefore made, and that m a manner which savours 
both of insane violenco and priestly intolerance. 

ShOftlv after his accession, Edwy contracted a 
passion for the fair Elgiva, who is represented to have 
been his first or second cousin, and thoreflfto related 
to. her in a degree, which, without the express dis- 
pensation of the pope, would have rendered the 
marriage illegal. But this relationship dpes not 
appear clear. It is related that on that account the 
union was opposed by Odo, Archbishbp of Canterbury, 
and capitally by Dunstan; and yet wo find that 
when Edwy was married to Elgiva, tho* Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and three other bishops were sub- 
scribing witnesses to the union. If their relationship, 
therefore, had been within tho prohibited degrees of 
affinity* it can# scarcely bo supposed that any bishop 
would hovo been* presefit at the ceremony. Then, 
again, it is represented that Elgiva and her mother 
Ethelgiva, who was a lady of noble if not of royal' 
descent, were depraved characters ; and yet we find 
that after their marriage, both Otho and Dunstan 
wore among those who frequented tho court of Edwy. 
If tho marriago had been illegal, and Elgiva and her 
mother were disreputable characters, it is strange, 
indeed, that orthodox churchmen should have sanc- 
tioned tho union and have been willing guests at 
Edwy 1 * festive hom’d. But even if thorp had been 
some slight infringement of church law in the union, 
it was not sufficient to justify the conduct of Dunstan 
andi his party in the course they pursued, to set it 
aside and to Bubduo Edwy to their wilL That course 
was both brutal and insolent. 

Edwy's coronation was deferred for a time, and 
when it took placo it was followed by a banquet. 
’ AroUnd him sat his nobles, and the clergy were not 
. backward in coming to the feast Odo was there, and 
w.sbwas St Dunstan. All went on for a time merrily ; 

. 1‘the Iri&opg and nobles quaffed their wine, as was the 
^stom qf the age, deeply. It is possible that as 
* vlifiwy was young, he could not drink so deeply as his 
> that he was even disgustedfwith their 

" ^Sj^Bissfaw At all events, while they were revelling, 
from the banqueting hall and sought the* 
and mother 1 % an inner apartment 

His absenoe was remarked by Odo and Dunstan ; and 
the latter, with another of the guests, rushed from tho 
hall, and, entering the king's apartment, seized him 
forcibly, and dragged him back to the banquet This 
was a humiliation that the proud spirit of Edwy could 
not brook ; he was resolved on rovonge* especially os 
Dunstan, when he entered into tho presenco of Elgiva, 
addressod her and lfer mother in tho most brutal and 
threatening language. By his bold daring, Dunstan 
rfb doubt thought he should be ablo to prop up his 
tottering authority, but Edwy was no cowaid Icing, 
lie was determined to scoifi-ge this daring monk. As 
before seen, ho had been Edred’s treasurer, and it had 
long been suspected that ho was guilty pf peculation 
in his office. Accordingly he was now openly hcousod 
of that crime, and his property was sequestered and * 
all his court offices taken from him : finally he was 
banished the kingdom. Edwy’s revenge was even 
oxtondod to his order : the Bcpodictine monks wore* 
expelled from their several monasteries, and they 
were handed over to their original owners, tho secular 
clergy. 

It was thus that Edwy revenged himself on Dunstan : 
thus that he vindicated the honour of his queen. But 
though Dunstan was banished, Odo, who was a Dane 
by birth, and a harsh, ambitious man, was still Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and at tho head of a poworful 
party in tho state, who were ablo to oontend with 
their king. A plot was concocted to separate him 
from his fair Elgivp, on the plea that their marriage 
was unlawful; not by a solemn act of separation 
pronounced by ecclesiastical authority, hut by villany. 
gnd the sword. Armed retainers of that proud church- 
man obtained possession of his much-lovcd queen, and 
after branding her fair face with hot searing-irons to 
destroy her beauty, sent her into Ireland. That 
Edwy might not tuke^yigcance on 1^‘m and his party 
for this foul act, {XI o became tho instigator of rebellion. 
Foul calumnies were everywhere spread abroad, and 
there was a general rising in that old settlement of 
tho Danes, Northumbria. Edgar, tho brother of Edwy, 
was set up, not as a subruler but os a king, and ho 
became an independent sovereign in tho country north 
of the Thames. Nor was* this all the misery and 
humiliation Edwy was called upon to endure at tho 
hands of the proud churchineli. His hapless queen 
having recovered from the cruel infliction sho bad 
suffered, returned to rejoin him, hut she again fell 
into the hands of her enemies, and was put to death. 

It was at Gloucester that she was intercepted and 
murdered : and at that placo also, after a short reign 
of four years, Edwy died, eithof by the hand of 
violenoo or of a broken Ifeart. It is from this period 
that monastic chroniclers date the triumph of tho 
Bonedictino ordor in England, a proof that its esta- 
blishment was tho loading cause of this unhappy 
contopt between Edwy and tho orthodox clergy. Had 
he not sided with the secular order of the clgrgy it is 
evident that nothing would have been, heard" of # th© # 
illegality of his marriage with Elgiva. He was* 
persecuted and shorn of power ty tho insolence of 
the monks, who excitod a superstitious people against 
him in order to extend the pouter and authority the 

' church. . . , * 

J^jar.~Edgi*r ^is (^ty:4hirteen years of Mpjffben 
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the land 'was divulod between him and his brother 
Edwy ; and he was still a mere boy when he assumed 
the full sovereignty in England. Duns tan had re- 
turned in triumph immediately after the rebellion, 
and under this boy king he bocame the head of the 
kingdom. There was now peace in the land, for 
Edgar submitted to the will of the dominant ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and henco there wore no political 
nor personal foes to disturb his tranquillity. It was 
solemnly promulgated that # at the birth of Edgar, 
Dunstan hoard an angelic voice saying that so long as 
Edgar should reign, ancKhe himself survive, there 
would be peace in England. Dunstan ruled and 
there was peace : the wily monk became indisputable 
governor of the country. Honours fell thick and fast 
upon him. He first became Bishop of Winchester, 
then of London and Worcester; and finally, on tho 
death of Odo, ho was made, or rather ho made himself, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was said that when 
Odo, the fierce primate, consecrated him Bishop of 
Worcester, ho named him his successor in the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, averring that he so spoke 
under the immediate influence of the Holy Ghost 

During tho reign of Edgar tho ambitious Dunstan 
and his party used their power in establishing their 
cause. The celibacy of tho olergy was enforced ; and 
those who were married, if thoy did not put away 
their wives, were expelled from abbeys, monasteries, 
cathedrals, churches, and chantries. Thore appears, 
however, to have been a few exceptions. As some of 
tho canons of cathedral? were memWs of noble houses, 
and allied by marriages with the highest families in 
the realm, it would have been dangerous to have 
meddled with thorn, and theroforo as a matter of 
policy they wore allowed to keep both their wives and 
their church dignities. It is certain, however, that 
the great majority of raarri^ priests were deprived 
of their Offices, and that those by jvhom they were 
succeeded wore doomed to celibacy. 

In order to extend monachism, Dunstan urged 
Edgar to establish new foundations subject to Bene- 
dictine rules, and this was effected with such zeal, 
that during his reign nearly fifty houses of monks and 
nuns were established, tfio greater part being among 
the Danish population by whom Edgar had been 
raised to the . thronfi. They beipg his partisans 
looked upon those ecclesiastical changes with less 
suspicion than tho Saxons, and their Christianity was 
of such a modem date, and sat so loosely upon them, 
that they were as ready to receive a clergy of monks as 
a olergy of seculars. But it was not so with tho Saxon 
population. They had at this period of history be- 
come accustomed to a clofjnr who had been their 
spiritual advisers and friends — who had not only 
preached to them in«their own language in their 
pulpits, but who had visited them from house to 
house, and had prayed with them in the hour of 
affliction and death. It must ho conceded that in 
that ago the light of Christianity did not shine in 
air its fulness, but at tho same time it cannot be 
denied that as a % body* the Saxon olergy were men 
of virtue and piety. But for them the whole fabric 
of Anglo-Saxon society would, during the recent con- 
tofcts with the Danes, have relapsed into primitive 
^I^rienu, And yet these were the men that Dmute 


came to root out t And who were the priests that 
were put iu their places? Not priests tomin^witih 
tho people, but a body of ascetics and learned men 
who stood aloof from them — mon wty hahded the 
torch of knowledge from one to another as they Jean 
their course, but who left the people to wfcUow in 
ignorance. Thoy were historians and 
architects and painters ; but they iftjn not pastors. 
They were skilled in> the accomplistimenty of. the 
cloisters, but they could not preach ; and if they did, 
it was in an unknown tongue. They were men who 
had no country brat the church ; who had nd venera- 
tion but for St. Dunstan and the sovereign pontiff*— 
men who ate the flesh and fat of the realm, leaving 
only the bones for the famished pooplo. Such wfl& 
tho issue axfil effect of this first great battle for , a 
^dominant ecclesiastical power in England. 
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But while Dunstan and his party were engaged in 
the ruin of the Saxon secular clergy it cannot be 
denied that the kingdom was governed with success. 
There was poaco in all its borders. It is said that the 
“fierce ealdorrnan hung up his armour” in every 
part, and that tho fleet which Alfred had created was 
so greatly yiereased, and the ships so well disposed, 
and kept so constantly in motion, that tho “ sea longs ” 
no longer ventured to ravage the coasts. At the 
advice of Dunstan every part of his dominions was 
yisited by Edgar annually; and in these land prcM 
greases he was either attended by the primate himself 
or by ministers of his appointing. As he went final 
county' to county, audiences ana feasts were given* 
appeals heard, and acquaintances made, by Edgar 
among all the leading men in England, both Paneji; 
and Saxons. Sometimes it woftld appear the 
of Wales, Cumbria, and Scotland met him ' iijf tb^A’ 
prdgresses^to do him homage. Thus on qne oocnmofi, 
it is recorded when he heULJnp court .at'GbwWf*.!'. 
eight kings rowed him t|8|§» rxyer Dee tijf ft#/ 
Haonastery of St J%hn, 
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SwiJSSS ^j°,? ttthcptiCl *?*.** 13 ft*™ 1 he of hia bride. Edgar, however, cith’or suspected or wu 
,^ an ftn y of his predecessors; told the truth. Th© royal voluptuary was not to bo 
i ■ °* Emperor of Albion, baulked in his desires by a courtier. Tie resolved to 

thWSnghsh, of . 811 <“0 surrounding pay Elfrida a visit and judge for himself Athelwold 

. It IS equally certain that TiAicrhhri'iirinri* nhfa.irinA riAmriaei/m +/» mmao^a ln'm ««i4 1.;- - • i 


mjmwui, mm umpitisu cnromciers nover scorn to have for supplanting a king, and begged her to disguise 
7^*7 r ™® rnn S to it. Kings, they, say, her beauty by honftly attire and rustic demeanour. 
Si f before him, and especially Kenneth of But Elfrida did not grant her husband’s prayer. She 
pcotiaiia. lie was of diminutive stature, and Kon- was ambitious and revengeful. Sho docked herself 
ugh, while a guest at his court, having made some out with the gayest adornment, and when Edgar ar- 
tipWMye remarks as to the power which had been rivod ho was received by hfcr with the most onffaginir 
established by such “a sorry little fellow,” Edgar in- smiles. Edgar was captivated, and the guilty pair 
a con ‘ erence in a vroofii, where ho pro- soon came to an understanding. Athelwold was run 
posed a duel, whereupon, say tho clyroniclers, tho through with a javelin by Edgar’s own hand while 
sturdy Soot fell at his feet and tendered his sub- hunting in tho woods, and Elfrida bceaino tho roval 

miMnnn _.:r_ tv. . _ ....... * 


mission. , 

The stories of the monkish drroniclcrs relating to 
Edgar's pomp and power seem rather to belong to an 
age of monarchical despotism than to that of a limited 
Saxon king;. Ho is recorded by them to havo been 
reared up in God’s honour ; to have lovod God’s law ; 
to have prosorvod tho poople’s peaoo; and to have 
been the best of all the kings within the memory of 
man. And yet those same chroniclers relate in thoir 
flattering records that tho court of this^odly and 
virtuous prince, this renowned promoter of priestly 
celibacy, at all times swarmed with concubines, some 
of whom were obt&inod in the most shameful manner ; 
and that on one occasion he was guilty of a ijtost foul 
murder in order to gratify his passions. It is, indeed, 
curious that his panegyrists should hayp recorded 
actions committed by their idol which prove that of 
all tho Saxon kings who had* reigned before him ho 
was tho most vicious ami profligate. 

It is related by these chroniclers that while yet 
Edgar had a wife living, and in an early part of his 
reign, he carried off a you&g lady of noble birth ; named 
Wulfreda, from the monastery of Wilton, whqp she was 
cither already a professed nun, or was receiving her 
.education under tho veil. Did Dunstan, tho great 
patron of chastity, sanction his royal master’s profli- 
gacy? Here was tho cloister violated, and what did 
Dunstan do? Did ho hunt him from his throne as 
Edwwhad been hunted because he cleaved to a loving 
and ^beautiful wife as his heart’s best treasure? 
Alas, no ! All tho punishment awarded to tho royal 
voluptuary was that ho was forbidden tq wear that 
gilded bauble, the crown, on bis head for seven vcfirs, 
and to do penance by testing, which was probably 
done by deputy. This was not the measuro meted 
out to that faithful husband of one wife, Edwy ; and 
the leniency is the more glaring as it would appear 
that Edgar was still allowed to retain Wulfreda as his 
mistress. 

The story of Elfrida, Mated by these same chro- 
niclers, is still more horrible. Tho king, now a 
widower, heard of tho great beauty of Elfrida, 

• daughter of Ordgar, Earl of Devonshire. In order to 
. ascer ta in whether her famed charms were not exag- 
,geratdd,he despatched a oourtier named Athelwold to 
Juar father’s castle to see and report theroqp. Athel- 
i wold few the lady and loved her himself : being rich, i 


murderer’s wife, Dunstan probably, as primate, per- 
forming the ceremony at tlieir marriage. 



KINO KIKlAlt; SAXON LADY AND l'AGU. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Edgar had been 
king fourteen years before ho was consecrated. The 
chroniclers make no reference to the cause of this 
delay in the coronation. They relate that, he was 
forbidden to wear the crown for seven years fon the 
abduct ipn of Wulfreda, but this does not account Tor 4 




was held essential in tho recognition of a Saxon 
monarch. At length, however, in tho year 973, the 
ceremony was performed at Bath with great pomp; 
his unjsn secret, and disparaged the charms | andt wo years after* this prince, so great, according to 
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hi# monkish biographers, in his public, but so excep- 
tionable in his private character, died at tho ago of 
thirty-three years, leaving two sons, Edward and 
Etheired, who successively mounted the throne of 
England* Edgar was buried in the magnificent abbey 
of Glastonbury. 

Edward . — On tho death of Edgar a struggle for the 
succession ensued. Edward, his Eldest son by his fir^t 
wifeEthelfioda, was thirteen, and Etheired, the son of his, 
second wife Elfrida, was six years of age. Elfrida was nA- 
turally in fiwour of her own son's succession. Although 


boldly maintained that he was excluded by the illegi 
timaey of his birth. This challenge was unfounded 
thero can bo no question that Edward was bom in 
wedlock. Voluptuary as he had been, Edgar was 
lawfully married to Ethelfieda, and more righteously 
than he had been to Elfrida. The question, however, to 
bo decided, was not between these youthful competitors 
for the crown, but between a secular and a monastic 
church ; for scarcely had Edgar’s bones been laid in 
the abbey of Glastonbury, than tho struggle between 
these two parties in the Btato was renewed. Dunstan 
had to fight his battlo for the supremacy of the 
monastic order ovfer again. The secular clergy had 
boen ejected, but they were not destroyed. They now 
reappeared in various parts of the kingdom, and re- 
claimed the livings of which they had been so unjustly 
dispossessed. Both parties had their supporters among 
the nobles, A] fore, the oarldormanof Mercia, declaring 
for the secular, and Alwyn, of East Anglia, for tho 
monastic order. Elfrida sided with Allbro and the 
socular clergy, but Dunstan had got possession* ff 
Edward, and ho was presented by him to the as- 
sembled thanes and ecclesiastics at Winchester and 
consecrated on tho spot. The monastic order again 
triumphed. « * 

Dunstan was not scrupulous in the means used to 
obtain a triumph. At a synod hold at Winchester an 
appeal wcua made to him in favour of the secular clergy, 
but a voico which appeared to come from a crucifix in 
the wall forbade any such proceeding. While the 
sound appeared to proceed from the crucifix, Dunstan 
is Bold to liavo sat silent, with his head bent down- 
wards: was he a ventriloquist? This force was fol- 
lowed by a tragical occurrence. A council was held at 
Caine, in Wiltshire, to debate the points which divided 
the church, and threatened the kingdom with civil war. 
The crucifix at Winchester had determined the con- 
troversy in foyour of tho. monks, but tho secular clergy 
were not satisfied with the decision of that oracle. 
They had been Startled by it, but not Convinced : 
most likely they were sceptical aa.to the genuineness of 
the miracle : so there was another council held at Caine. 
As tho story is told, tflis council was held in an upper 
chamber. Boeraholm, a Scottish or Irish bishop, took 
the lead on the part of tho secular clergy, as he had 
done at Winchester ; and Dunstan, as usual, appeared for 
ti^nonastic order. But he would now no longer, he said, 

’ contend with his advqjjsarios. When the crucifix had 
spoken he had asked Boer holm l( what more he wished ?" 

: he would now, he said, commit the cause of the church 
to^Cforist. As he spoke the floor qS the room gave., 
its strength was so miraculously proportioned* 
as to involve fte destruction of some of ms oj 


while Dunstan and; bis party esc* 
is true, it may be suspected that , 

Malmesbury says 'that the miracle ■. 

bishop peace on the score' of the ca£foi£ 
catastrophe may be suspected to have* *:A * 
previous arrangement of the structure. „ , 

The animosities, however, of 1 he two gropt perties 
which now divided the kingdom sV 

oonciled by tho decision! of national or ^uro^oO^pi^ 
or by disputations or pretended miracles. 
the matter into her own hands. She was at th$ 
a poworful confederacy of noblos who were ciai 

her son should reign, and Dunstan be depriyea'^f^pt 
power which ho had so long enjoyed* Probably 
that dark agp, when men were prone to. . 

they saw that his power was working for evil, 
dheir resolution to destroy it. Both sides prepared i for 
tho contest- Civil war was impending, 
opportunity was afforded to Elfrida, by one foul jftdt, -pr 
stop tho din of arms, and place her son on the opVefcad 
throne. About three years after his accession, the 
unsuspecting innoconce of her stepson Edward put it 
in her power to execute a design which she had probably 
long contemplated. As he was one day hunung near 
Corfe Castle in Devonshire, where slio resided, heirpde 
up to it without any attendants to pay hey a passing 
visit. Elfrida come forth with his half brother Etheired, 
bitween whom there appears to have been a mutual 
attachment, to meet him at tho gate. Thero were 
loving ^greetings between them. Elfrida bade him 
welcome, and invited him to dismount, but fearing he 
should miss his company ho declined the invitation. 
He craved, however, a cup of wine, that ho might 
drink to her and his •brother Etheired. That cup 
of wino was brought forth gladly : but meanwhile 
Elfrida bad made arrangements for her long-wished- 
for revenge and ambitious designs. As ho was lifting 
the winecup to his lips, one* of her attendants stabbed 
him in the back, and finding himself wounded Edward 
put spurs to his horse and rode away. The wound 
might not liavo been fatal, but, fainting from tho loss 
I of blood, be fell from tho saddle, and was dragged by 
ono foot in the stirrup, and when he was found by his 
companions he was a mangled corpse. From tho 
manner of his death, which occurred a.d. 979, this 
young monarch is known in history by the namp of 
“Edward the Martyr," and certainly the Romish 
church has canonized many a less innocent saint them 
this unfortunate prince. 

During tho reigns of the English kings to which 
this section is devoted the history of the Britons in 
Wales is obscure and barren in incident. At the 
beginning of the tenth century they weft stiU yulcd 
by petty princes, whose rule was marked by strifo $ud 
confusion. It was during this period that the princes 
of Wales became tribiitai^rto the English, for, aq ' “ 
ing to tho Welsh annals, Howel Dha, or “theG 
who began hi* reign in the year 9.19, and who util 
all Wales under his sway, received his 1* ' ^ 

the hand of “the King of London” on ^ 
paying a fine of sixty-three pounds of . 
oertain number of dogs, hawks, and hortos m 
Howel Dha was fomed for wisdom ai>d 
-ins abilities as a legislator, and hisrttfo J J 

beef a bright spot page 
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a.d. 948, tho government A gain 
And renewed civil war was tho 
the country was frequently plun- 
«JW8£g^flie Jbatioal Danes, and often invaded by 
®9 that notwithstanding the native 
J 16 ® 8 descendants of the ancient Britons, 
^hcjf fromAheir internal discoi'd, a prey to their 
eman^fey seMnd land. 

of Scotland in the tenth century, though 
becomes more intelligible than at any 
vjtes&j period. Constantine, tho grandson of Kenneth, 
tho^oonqueror of the Piets, who commenced his reign 
‘ A.P. ®03, was tho contemporary of the two great kings 
oL England — Edward the Elder and Athelstane. 
Vrah. 1 noth these monarchs he was at w%r, but under 
what circumstances is uncertain, as the annalists of 
the,- two countries differ widely in their # rooords. « 
Equally ; uncertain, also, is the manner of {jib death; 
for whuesomo historians affirm that he fell in the great | 
battle ..of Brunanburgh before recorded, others affirm 
that ht esoaped and soon after resigned his crown and 
rettted into the monastery of the Culdees at St. 
Andrews^ where he died, upon his death.or resignar 
tion^ a Bcm of Dunevald, called by historians Malcolm I., 
beoaine king of Scotland, which king, as hgfore seen, 
entered .. into an alliance with the Saxon mouarch 
Edmund, reqllving Cumbria from him on condition 
of aiding him against the Danes, their common cnemiA. 
In the reign of Edred it would appear that with his 
consent Malcolm gave Cumberiand to # Indulf, his pre- 
sumptive successor, from which time it became a kind 
of appanage to the apparent hdirs of the Scottish 
monarchs. Malcolm was killed by a band of robbers 
a.d. 952, and was succeeded by Indulf, who bestowed 
Ins principality of Cumberland on Duff, the son of 
Malcolm. Indulf maintained strict friendship with 
the English, antf for the ayl which he afforded against 
tho Danes, one of his contemporaries — cither Edred, 
Edwy, or Edgar — he obtained the cession of the castle 
and town of Edinburgh, and of all the countiy botween 
the Tweed and the Forth. Enraged at the perfect 
aeoord between tho kings of England and Scotland, 
and probably considering tho countiy of the latter the 
most vulnerable, the Danes made irruptions on tho 
Scottish coasts; but landing in tho country of Boyn 
they met with a signal overthrow. Indulf, however, 
was killed in the pursuit of thorn, and Duff, prinoe of 
Cumberland, then, a.d. 901, became king of Scotland, 
ceding his principality to Culen, son of Indulf. At 
this period Scotland appears to have b&n infested 
With bands of robbers, for it is recorded that in his 
endeavours to suppress them Duff was slain near 
Forres a.d. 565. Culen, who succeeded to the throne 
at the death of Duff, is represented by historians as a 
profligate prince, who wa^ murdered for a crime of 
^hichho had been guilty by ono of the Scottish thanes 
jh. the year 970,* after which Kenneth II., brother 
pf the late King Duff, came to the throfte. Kenneth 
^gtred: till tho year £94, when ho was cut off by 
but under what .circumstances is not 
§yj^|ed. His administration is said to have been 
vigorous, and he is represented as hiving, in a 
h&ttie near Lonoazty in Perth, defeated the Danes 
led Scotland ; and |i having obtained a 
bf*all the oonntry f north qi the Twood 
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[ inhabited by the English, on condition that he allowed 
the people of that oountry to retain the laws of England 
in their community and to speak the English language. 
No mention, however, is made of this latter circum- 
stance in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and tho truth of 
the stoiy may therefore bo doubted. 

’escnoir y. 

•Ethelred. — At the death of Edward the Martyr 
Ethelred, the only surviving prinoo of tho race of 
Alfred, came to the throne. • Malmesbury says that he 
concurred in tho murder of his half-brother, but this 
does not appear to have been correct. On $e contrary, 
it is related that he dearly loved him, and that he 
wept bitter tears at his death, tor which he was 
chastised by his mother Elfrida. It can scarcely bo 
supposed that a boy of ten years of age could have 
been a participator in so foul a, crime, but although 
innocent ho was destined to partake in the punishment 
of the guilt. The publio mind recoiled from him as the 
offspring of a most guilty parent. It is recorded that 
Edgitha, the natural daughter of Edgar by Wulfrcda, 
whom he had stolen from tho nunnery at Wilton, was 
invited to ascend the throne, but that she being herself a 
nun in the same monastery refused the proffered honour. 
There was therefore no help for it : Dunstan, as pri- 
mate, was compelled to place tho crown upon tho head 
of Ethelred. He is said to have accompanied tho act 
with this bitter curse : “ Even as by the death of thy 
brother thou didst aspire to the kingdom, hear the 
docree of Heaven. The sin of thy wretched mother, 
a*d of lior accomplices, shall rost upon thy head ; and 
such evils shall fall upon tho English os they liave 
never yet suffered, from the days when they first came 
into tho isle of Britain, even until tho present time.” 

Dunstan was no prophet, although, from tho evils 
which did come«upon England during tho* reign of 
Ethelred, his denunciation has been assumed to bo 
prophetical. lie knew that ho had sown seods which 
would produce an abundant crop of evils in tho land, 
especially as they were well watered by the fiery zeal 
of his adherents. It required no prophetic eye to | 
foresee that there would be renewed wars, domestic 
treasons, and great social profligacy. His very words, 
as Sir F. Palgrave observes, were calculated in tliat 
ago to product the fulfilment of his denunciation — to 
call up the calamities and miseries which ensued, and 
wliictepaved the way for tho subjugation of England 
by the Normans. It seems evident, indeed, that Dun- 
stan was desirous of bringing about the evils he had 
predicted. His power was gone, an<T lie was naturally 
embittered by the reflection. Ho could no longer 
drag a king to tho banqueting hall— no longer keep 
monarchs and people in awe. >Io had “flourished in 
tho reign of seven kings,” but the world was grown 
tired of his haughty power. He lived till tho tenth 
year of tho reign of Bthelrod, but there aro no records 
to show that ho was esteemed in his old age.. H^flt 
this neglect, and hence, if eves ho had been, he was 
now nolonger a patriot. He had onoe upheld church 
and state, his desire now was to uphold the churchy 
and to secure the downfall of the state. All his predic- 
tions were uttered for the aggtandisement of the church 
and not for the peace of £h£ real? ou He still retained 
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hiii archbishopric, bnt he appears to have been 
hostile to the government of Ethelred to the day of 
his* death. There was a quarrel between the king 
and the Bishop of Rochester, in which Ethelred asserted 
a demand by military force, and Dunstan threatened 
him with the vengeance of St. Andrew, but the threat 
was despised and the demand enforced. Then another 
prediction was littered in all thd bittornoss of a morti- 
fied spirit:— “The evils which God has pronouncod 
will shortly come upon you ; but they will not oolitic 
in my days, for this, also, hath God .spoken.” 

But the evils of whifeh Dunstan had forewarned 
Ethelred did commence in his days, and it is by no 
means certain that the hostile attitude ho had assumed 
towards the government was not a leading cause in 
bringing them about. The Danes wero an ever watch- 
ful onemy, and it may be prosumed that they knew 
all about the events which had recently transpired in 
England, and that they deemed this season of internal 
discord a favourable opportunity of renewing their 
incursions. f At all ovonts the Danes, in the year 
080, again approached the shores of England. Under 
Sweyn, the banished King of Denmark, Southampton 
was ravaged and most part of the townsmen slain and 
led captive. In the same year, also, the Isle of Thanct 
was ravaged, and in the next, a.d. 981, there was, ns 
ihe Saxon Chronicle relates, havoo everywhere by the 
sea-coast, “ as well amongst \ ho men of Devon as amongst 
the Welsh.” In the next year, a.d. 982, three ships of 
piratical Danes landed in Dorsetshire, and in tho same 
year London was burnt. D.unstan was still living 
when these piratical incursions were made, and yet 
he took no part iix repelling them : did ho not by %is 
vengeful predictions rather encourage them? And 
where was tho mighty fleet which Edgar is said by 
his panegyrists to have possessed? It seems only to 
have existed on paper, for no fnention is mado of it in 
the days of Ethelred. There appears, indeed, to have 
liecn neither tho means, as far as ships wero concerned, 
nor tho principle of resistance in tho country, lnstoad 
of arming for the defence of their hearths and homos, j 
the peoplo wore everywhere quarrelling about the j 
possession of monasteries. The kingdom was besot 
by foos from within and without, and those from 
within were chiefly oj Dunstan’a own creation. There 
was a conspiracy against Ethelred in Mercia. Alfric 
tho ealdorman — son of Alfere who had espoused the 
cause of tho secular clergy — took tho lead in this 
conspiracy, and was, on its failure, banished ; but he 
was soon, restored to his former honours, for tho 
government of Ethelred was too weak either to restrain 
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itherto tho renewed irruptions of the Danes under 
the ominous standard of the Raven had been only 
predatory. Soon aftbr tho death of Dunstan their 
incursions became more systematic. Success bad 
mado them bold. In the- year 991 tho Danes 
" landcdoin East Anglia, and hero, for the first and last 
tyfio, they met with a stem resistance, aiid that 
among men of their qwn race. They were met near 
Maldon by. tho «caldorman Brithnoth, and a fierce 
* battle was fought, but Brithnoth was vanquished and 
slain. And now commenced a system which epibold- 
ehed the Danes to cpme again and again to the shdri® 
of England. They had Swaged Ip^ch, .iU^^ 


rid of them, on the advice of Archbishop Sidri^ lt was 
decreed that tribute should be ten 

thousand pounds of silver was given themiod^part, 
and they went, but only to roapjjllr ifi .greater 
numbers. 

This cowardly policy was productive of oonapq!Q$ncea 
which might have been foreseen. In the .next year, 
a.d. 992, another fleet of Danes apjpeared off the 
English coasts in the Hbpe of obtaining fhrthqr trihute- . 
money.* On this occasion a show of resistanoe was 
made, but treachery rendered it abortive. A fleet of 
ships was collected at London in order to blook up tho 
Danish fleot in some harbour; but AUrict of Merdia 
not only warned tho Danes of their danger, but Wgg 
chief commander of tho English fleet, went oveiTto ' 
tho enemy on the eve of a battle, with many .of his 
ships, and thus prevented their probable destruction. 
It was, indeod, vain to seek to stem tlio tide of Danish 
incursion^ which had now fairly Bet in. There worn 
treachery and rivalry in the court and in the camp, 
and if any plan was resolved on which might have 
averted the danger^it was sure to be made known to 
the common enemy. All was rotten in the state. 
Thcro was public corruption, and deep-seated enmity 
everywhere. Moreover, tho army was undisciplined, 
and Malitlosbury records that if the commanders ever 
met to confer, they rarely or never limited in one 
good plan ; for they gave more attention to private 
quarrels than to the public exigencies. 

It undor such circumstances that the Danes 
infosted tho Land. In tho year 993 they came 
under thp command of two kings — Sweyn, King of 
Denmark, and Olavo, King of Norway. That year 
they sailed up the Humber and plundered Lindsay, 
after which thoy marched into Northumbria, where, if 
they were not welcomed by their own race, thoy were 
not successfully resisted. They wintered in that 
countiy, and in tho spring bf a.d. 994 tlioy embarked 
in their ghips, sailed up the river Thames, and invested 
London. The Londoner^ drove them back, but they 
wasted the country around, and sixteen thousand 

S ounds of silver wero given them to depart the king- 
om. Thoy set sail in the spring of a.d. 995, and for 
two years there was a calm. At the end of that time, 
however, fresh armies appeared and devastated the 
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certain that tho destmotion of life was enormous. 
The secret had been so well kept that the victims had 
no warning of their coming fate, a circumstance 
which proves that the Saxon population who were the 
executioners were as treacherous and as cruel as their 
coward king. » 

It has been seen that during the rocont incursions, 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, and Olave, King of Norway, 
had carried fire and sword in several parts of tho 
odhntry, and had received Danegeld, as tlio money 
paid them was called, to stop thoir ravages. In order 
to bind tlieso princes-in tho Bond of amity, it had been 
stipulated, by a clause in a treaty between them and 
Ethelred, that they should embrace the Christian 
religion. Sweyn had been baptised more than once, 
and had relapsed into idolatry : but ho willingly 
consented to bo baptised again, merely, as it proved, as 
a matter of convenience. Olave was more sincere: 
the oath which ho took at the foo4 never to molest the 
English again was honourably kept, llut it was not 
so with Sweyn : ho looked upon tho rite of baptism as 
an idle 'ceremony, and therefore ho was at' all times 
ready to break his oath, and return to England in 
quest of more Danegeld. Ho might havo been ex- 
pected to return at any time, buf ho had another 
cause now for returning— revenge. His sister Gun- 
hilda bad married an English earl of Danish descent 
and had embraced Christianity, and she, after lieing 
made to witness tho execution of her husband and 
child on the black night of tho massacre of St. Brice, 
was herself barbarously murdered. It is said that in 
the agony of hor last hours, Gnnhilda warned her 
cautioners that a terrible rotriLution would bo taken 
upon England by her brother Sweyn for this national 
crime, and so it happened : in less than a year Sweyn 
was once more in tho land with fire and desolation. 

No sooner had that £erco warrior Dane heard tho 
talo of horror than ho prepared to take a deadly 
revenge. A large fleet, crowded with Danish warriors 
all animated by their leader’s spirit, set sail for the 
English coasts. The avengers landed near Exeter in 
tho year 1003, and that city being treacherously 
surrendered to them by its governor — Earl Hugh, a 
Norman who had come m the train of Emma— it was 


south^weat of England. For two wholo years they 
carried on the work of destruction in those ports, and 
there but feeble resistance made to thoir ravages. 
In the year *9- they sailed up the Thames and 
Medway, and having defeated the Kentish men near 
Rochester, they ravaged the country around. Ethelred 
collected a flee^md an army to resist them, but, ho 
did notventurron a battlo. Peace was again purchased 
»by ft /bribe: twenty-four thousand pounds of silver 
were this time given them, and thoy sailed to their 
northern homes. 
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In order to gain Hie friendship of a nation from 
whom he and his people had suffered so lpuch, and 
from whom ho still had cause for fear, in tho year 
1002 Ethelred married Emma, sister of tho Dube of 
Normandy, who was of Danish blood. There were 
great rejoicings at this union, and it might have been 
productive of salutary consoquences if it had not been 
followed by an event which sot all hopes of peace 


aside. The rejoicings for the marriage of JJtholrcd 
with u the flower of Normandy” wore scarcely over 


when the land was covered with blood and liorror. 
Many of the old Danish settlers in England had 
become a part of tho nation. Some of them had 
intermarried with the Saxons, and therefore to some 


extent thoy had become one poople. It may be 
presumed, however, that during tho new incursions of 
their countrymen, many of them had assumed a 
4 haughty and imperious temper towards their Saxon 
neighbours. In some parts the Saxons appear to haTO 
- lived in dread of tho Danes, for they were accustomed to 
call those who held rule. in any house, “ Lord Dane.” 
But this was no justification of tho tragedy which fol- 
lowed tho marriage of Ethelred with “ the flower of 
Normandy.” Brave men fight but do not assassinate. 
’Ethelred, however, as previous pages show, was a 
eoward, and the act of coyraillico he now committed will 
ever remain a foul blot on his momory. At tho feast 
of St. Brice, the 13th of November, Ethelred issued 
orders for a massacre of # the Danes within the district 
; over which he ruled, and on that terrible night there 
.was anmdiscriminato slaughter: at one fell blow the 
j^)od with the evil disposed were slain ; th^ innocent 
mikiii at the. breast with the' hardened ruffian; and 
tim heighbour of years with tho intruder of yesterday. 

I of. ttyb butchery is tnkuown, but it is 


plundered and dismantled, pesolation wiy* now 
read far and wide. The Danes marched through 
e country into Wiltshire, everywhere destroying 
life and property. Henry of Huntingdon says that 
as “they marched along they compelled the Saxon 
population to prepare for thoir repast, and that when 
they had eaten their viands and drunk thoir ale, thoy 
slew their hosts and set firg to theiifhouses.”^ In the 
mean time, Ethel red’s government were making pre- 
parations to meet tho Danish hosts. An Anglo-Saxon 
army marched to stem their oflward progress. The 
command of this army, howover, was given to the 
traitor, Alfrio of Mercia, who had before deceived 
Ethelred, and who, though he had been restored to 
favour and power, doceived him again. Pretending 
sudden illness on tho eve of a battle, he declined to 
fight, and Sweyn retired unmolested* to the sea-coast. 
In tho year 1004 tho. ravages of the, Danes were 
renewed, and no effort was made to check them. 
Cities, towns, and villages wore plundered and 
destroyed in tho several counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
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Iluntingdonsluro, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, ] 
and the land* were laid waste; Sojbarful Were their 
ravages that a famine was created by them; and 
the Danes returned to the 
But the vengeance of Sweyn 
was jL ot yet satisfied the year 1006 he again 
rotWhusd, and his fierce hosts roamed over the 
tihgdom with impunity. The Country was reduced , 
/to the utmost desolation, and tho enemy could only 
' bo got rid of by the old system of Danogeld, the 
price of peace being this timo thirty-six thousand 
pounds in gold. * 

Danogeld had been paid so often that the country 
was becoming impoverished, and as the demands of 
tho Danes increased at every invasion, a bolder lino of 
policy was adopted. Sweyn departed when he had 
obtained the gold ; but it was cloar that either ho or 
some of his race would sooner or later again appear 
in search of plunder and gold. 'Preparations were 
therefore now made to repel all future invasions. It 
was ordained that proprietors of oight hydes of land 
should provide each a horseman and a complete suit of 
armour; and that thoso who possessed three hundred 
and ton hydes, should each equip a ship for the de=- 
fence of the coasts. By this law a large army was 
raised, and, as old writers assert, so many ships got 
together in England as 11 there were never before 
seen.” But all these preparations were rendered 
abortivo by the factions which existed among tho 
nobles. The traitor Alfric was now dead, but he was 
succeeded in the government of Mercia and the com- 
mand of tho army by a still greater traitor. This 
was Ijjdrio, who had married a sister of Ethelred ; hpt 
who, notwithstanding, disclosed all the counsels of his 
sovereign to tho enemy, and who found means to 
frustrate eveiy scheme formed for the defonoo of the 
country. By his intrigues, &e noble fleet which had 
been created was rendered useless. Having con- 
trived to create a division among its commanders, 
some of the ships wore carried over to the Danes 
by Woolfnorth, governor of Sussex, tho father of the 
famous Earl Godwin; and Woolfnorth, being thus 
made an enemy to the ^jtate, subsequently destroyed a 
portion of the fleet sent against him ; and then I 
the remainder dispersed in anarchy and confusion, 
a.d. 1009. ^ I 

“ The wholo nations toil” having* thus “lightly 
passed away,” thero was “ no let or hmdAnco ” to the 
invasion of the Danes. A great host, called “ ThurkilVs 
host,” now appeared in the land, and for three whole 
years ravaged the country from ono end to tht other. 
Every corner whfch had not been ransacked by former 
invaders was diligently searched out and ravaged by 
ThurkilTs famed host; and, unlike the former in- 
vaders, this horde qiftDanes never intended to leavo 
the island. They took gold to depart, but they still 
remained. On one occasion they received .forty-eight 
• thousand pounds in gold, with an understanding that 
they should retire to the Baltic, hut they showed no 
signs of quitting thq.island. And thero was now no 
power in the land which could drive them out. 
Councils were from time to time summoned to devise 
mflepwoe to expel tho invaders; but either nomsatfmu* 
were devisttd, or they were not carried into J 
Tho on^y inetanoe of stem patriotism 


,time of general consternatioii is that ofAipbege, 
Archbishop of' Canterbury. of 

intrigues, had joinpd the Danish fe^‘ i w^^lteg6 ■ . 
body of men, and laid siege to that mft Ptogft 
who had a heart at once bold and tru 
citizens to defend it from tho beleaguer^ 
held out bravely for twenty-one daye^ut.%^ vm a 
traitor within its walls named E! ftnalf wbn 
admitted the onemy, who burnt the city MidTj^ri^d * 
off its inhabitants as slaves, They demand^ ieKmmi 
of the hold primate, hut he sternly refoeed-j^Mfi^ 
alleging that it? would he treason in himv^?|jaiy 
degree to enrich the enemies of England. ' - 

vain that the Danes renewed their demand. : .He'^ia 
not tho man r be replied, to provide Christian fier ier . 
pagan teeth, by robbing his own poor 
r The bravo primate and patriot, Alphoge, was murdered 
in oold blood. ’ '&S 

This noble example was lost upon the weak monarch 
Ethelred. He not only sought to purchase peace 
with gold, but he now made tho formal cossiotiof 


several counties to«Thurkill, who, with a Unge ^de- 
tachment of his host, became the allies 
Thurkill had been despatched by Sweyn,. Kmg of 
Denmark to complete the conquest of England; and 
when he heard of this compact between, him and 
Ethelred, he prepared a fresh expedition, which he 
led to England in person. His fleet sailed up the 
Humber, and landed towards the city of York, and Its 
his hosts advanced up^tho country, their march was, 
as usual, a march of rapine and slaughter. It was 
also one «of triumph. All tho inhabitants of Dane- 
lagh joined Sweyn at once, and Thurkill and his 
host readily submitted to him. It seems probable, 
indeed, that Thurkill hod only made peace 'with 
Ethelred in order to betray him. Leaving hit fleet 
under the command of hip son Carfate, the Danish 
king marched southward, and tho gates of every im- 
portant ftown wore thrown open at his approach. 
When he arrived at London, however, he met with a 
repulse. Ethelred had taken refuge there, and its 
citizens made such a vigorous defence that he. was 
compelled to retire from its walls. But the cause Of 
Ethelred was hopeless. Sweyn having inarched west- 
ward, all the thanes in that part of the kingdom , re- 
paired to his court at Bath, and acknowledge! him as 
their lawful sovereign. Thus betrayed-and deserted, 
Ethelred ^abandoned London, and, accompanied jby 
Ms wife and children and a few faithful adherent#, 
he fled to the Isle of Wight, and from thence repaired 
to Normandy, where, although ho had been hostile to 
Duke Richard, and a faithless husband to his ajatefr- 
Emma, he found a safe and honourable asylum. 


not commonly reckoned among its monarch*, 
army proclaimed his son Canute king, hut tho 
of Sweyn revived the spirits ft the English* 
spired them with the resolution of a 


All the Witan* who were in England/ 


«T#r. A compact mm also ontered J 
/wfei«STOa' Ethelred and Ids Witan. He was to be I 
4 to his people if he would rule 

thflfe'^-wjpWBr than' before ana thp people were to 
. u6 od'Wijr defer to him if they w would oboy him with- 
wttftswii' 1 But all this was idlo ceremony. As for 
thjaire being lmJDanish king in England, that was a 
matter tp be Wttlod by tho sword, and not by. words. 
Nortt of Watling Sfcreot thero * 100 * a Danish king all- 
poworfulv one who was not disposed to relinquish hie 


feold in the island without a struggle. Canuto had 
bcfen elected by the northern proviifces as their king, 
fend they and their English adherents were in a con- 
' cation to maintain that election. War was renewed, 
but treachery was still rampant in tjie camp of 
JBthelrod. The arch-traitor Edrio, “ who kept his old 
powerwith his old guile,” in Meroia, was circumventing* 
the king at every step, and Canute was establishing 
. his chum to the full sovereignty of England, when, in 
the. April of a*d. 1016, Ethelred died, after a miserable 
reign of thirty-eight years. 

Sldmund XI., or Ironside . — In the war which had 
been.mged between Ethelred and Cdnifte, and which 
continued for three years, tho chief leader on tho 
side of the Saxons was Edmund, a natural son 
of King Ethelred, and Who for his great bodily 
strength was called Ironside. Edmund was a hero, 
and had it not been for his skill and valour, the 
struggle against the power of Canute could not have 
been so long maintained, especially as Edfic hod 
towards the close of that struggle thrown, off the mask 
and gone over to tho enemy. It was no wonder, thon, 
that when Ethelred died — tho law of succession being 
still undefined — that tho Saxons set aside the legitimate 
issue of Ethelred, and chose Edmund for their king. 
At least such was the choice of tho citizens of London, 
where ho was browned *^y Livignus, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; but a council sitting at Southampton, 
whioh hod previously pronounced *a sontengo of out- 
lawry against every Danish king of namo and race, 
took tho oaths to Canute. 

If any one at this crisis of the country could have 
delivered it from the Danish sway, that man would 
have been Edmund Ironside. IIo was great both in 
the council-chamber and in the battlo-fktfcL But 
‘ thero was still treachery in the court and in the 


camp, which baffled all his efforts to restore tho inde- 
pendent of the Saxon kingdom. Nevertheless, he 
continued the war with wonderful energy and great 
ability. At tho head of his forces he boldly marched 
into Wessex, and was thero accepted as king, ne 
.then raised the siege of London, and in a brief spoco 
of time fought five pitched battles, and thrice relieved 
Lcndonfrom tho power of Canute. Thore never was 
more" active or bloody campaign in England than 
this in tho year 1010. *lf it had not been for 
that, false confidence which had ruined his father, it 
hi probable that Edmund would soon have cleared the 
.liMid of his enemies. a Edrio had plotted against his 
jlfb and liberty before he had thrown off the mask 
{uhdgone over to tho Danos ; but we again find him 
'llml&Mg. a command in tho Saxon army* Ue had 
changed sides, but only to act with his old 
trjihfarr in tho last battle fought* victory Was 
the EnglisS when Edrio called. 
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out it* his followers that Edmund was dead, ami the 
battle was lost. The English fled in confusion. The 
courage of the bravo Edmund, however, was still un- 
subdued. He felt, indeed, that he could place no 
confidence in his chiefs, and that if ho could secure 
the independence of the kingdom, it must be by his 
own arm alone. He proposed that he and his rival 
should decide their ftlaims in a single combat. But 
Canute was too wise to risk his life in an encounter 
With tho stalwart Edmund. It would bo wiser and 
better, he said, to divide England between them, as 
their forefathers had done.* This proposal was re- 
ceived with joy by both armies, and tho sovereignly 
was accordingly divided : Canuto was to, reign over 
the north; that is, Northumberland and Memo; and 
Edmund over the rest of tho kingdom, with a nominal 
superiority over the Danish portion. But the brave 
Edmund did not survivo this treaty more than two 
months. lie was murdered at Oxford in a mysterious 
mannor on the feast of St Andrew ; and it is gene- 
rally believed that it was tho hand of tho traitor 
Edrio that struck tho fatal blow, and that Canute 
was tho instigator of the crime. This, indeed, ap- 
pears probable, as Canute took an early opportunity 
of insuring the traitor’s silence ; fof when Edric came 
to urgo rewards for services rendered, Canuto replied 
that a new lord could expect no fealty from ono who 
had murdered his old lord, upon which hint, Eric of 
Northumbria slow the traitor with his battle-axe. 
Dead men tell no takas. 

Canute.—^ Canute, now solo King of England, a.d. 1017, 
commenced his reign with a show of law and modcra- 
tjpn. He had gained power by tho sword, but ho 
deemod it prudent to have his claims acknowledged 
by tho nation’s representatives. Edmund had left 
two sons — Edwin and Edward, both minors— and 
beforo he seized their minions ho summoned the 
Witan to fix tho ^succession of the kingdom. In this 
assembly it was falsely affirmed by some of the nobles 
who were in Cunuto’s interest, that his succession had 
been stipulated in tho late convention ; and this evi- 
dence being supported by his power, tho Saxon chiefs 
took an oath of fidelity to him as their king, and ho 
in return took an oath that no would rule justly and 
honourably. * 

At the great council at whicn Canute was acknow 
lodged king ha promised a full amnesty. *No sooner, 
however, wife he fkirly seated oil the throne than ho 
commenced a system of wholesale proscription. Those 
Saxon chiefs who had proved his steniost opponents 
in his battles for tho crown, were either banished or 
put to death. His vengeance especially fell on the 
relations of Edmund and Ethelred. Tho obsequious 
Witan had declared that it was Edmund’s express 
wish that ho should be tho gua^ian of his two sons, 
and he accepted tho trust. His guardianship, how- 
ever, consisted in outlawing the two boy piitaoes. It 
would have been dangerous for him to have murdered , 
them in England, but ho sent them to his ally and 
vassal, the King of Sweden, wijjh instructions to dis- 
pose of them m such a manner as should best serve 
his interests. The dark hint was understood, but the 
Swedish monarch recoiled at the thought of becoming 
an assassin of in&nts. , Touched with pity for them, 
he sent them, to tbs' qtart of Hungary, whero they 
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found mfo asylum. Under the ear© of Solomon, 
King of Hungary, the boys grew up to manhood, and 
Edwin,' the elder, became united in marriage to the 
Hungarian monarch’s sister, and Edward, the younger, 
’ to hfi sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the Emperor 
Henry II. of Germany. Edwin died without issue; 
but Edward had issue, Edgar Atheling, Margaret, 
afterwards Queen of Scotland, and Christina, who re- 
tired into a convent. 

In order to secure his crown, Canute rewarded 
some of his most powerful followers with the richest 
governments. Thurkill, Who had paved the way to 
his tlirono by ravaging the kingdom for three whole 
years, and ^yho had allied himself with Ethelred in 


ever, now finaUy compelled to submit to h^'.jffMr 
and pay him Danegeld, or tribute. *v / / 


his tlirono by ravaging the kingdom for three whole 
years, and ^yho had allied himself with Ethelred in 
order to betray him, and had fought under his banner 
against the renowned Edmund Ironside, was made 
Duke of East Anglia ; Eric, another Danish chieftain, 
was made Duke of Northumbria; and the traitor 
Edrio was confirmee^ in liis government of Mercia. 
No sooner, however, did Canute find himsolf in the 
peaceable possession of the crown, than ho contrived 
to get rid of all theso powerful chieftains. The fate 
of Edric has been seen : Thurkill and Eric, who -wore 
dangerous and powerful subjects, were deprived of their 
estates and honours and banished the kingdom. By 
these means the whole kingdom was reduced to a state 
of perfect subjection to the authority of King Canute. 

There were still, however, two princes whose claims 
to the crown of England might some day cause dis- 
quiet to Canute. Theso were Ijjiward and Alfred, 
sons of King Ethelred, who was with their mother 
Emma at tho court of their uncle, Itichard of Nor- 
mandy. At first, Duke Richard had sent an embassy 
to Canute, demanding the restitution of the kingdom ; 
but ho shortly after entered into friendly negotiations 
with him, and the dispute was finally settled by 
Canute offering to marry flip widowed “Flower of 
Normandy.” Dazzled with tlio lustre of a crown she 
had already worn, Emma gave her hand to the great 
enemy of her family, and once more ascended the 
throne of England, jld. 1017. 

Having' established his rule in England beyond all 
danger of a* revolution, Canute ruled with a milder 
sway. At the same tiraA, though ho is praised by tho 
old chroniclors for his merciful forbearance, there 
appears to have becn c great injustice suffered by the 
Saxon population. The power of tho “ Lord Danes ” 
became paramount in all the great cities, as in 
London, and his warriors still insulted and robbed 
the people. Lest another day of St. Brice should 
occur, a fine was imposed upon any township, where a 
Dane was killed, « but a Saxon might be slain with 
impunity/ This certainly Svas not evenhanded jus- 
tice. At the same time, Canute seems partially, if not 
altogether, to have gained the goodwill of his Saxon 
subjects. In the ^year 1019, a body of English 
troops under Earl Godwin willingly followed him to 
a war in which he was then engaged with Sweden, 
and* in which they did such good service that God* 
win received tho highest marks of the royal favour. 
Subsequently, in .the year 1028 the, English aided 
him in tho conquest of Norway; and in the next 
A.ifc 1031 they were employed against the C ambrians 
and Soots, who refused to pay him h oma ge on. the 
ground .that ho was an usurper. They were^hdw^ 
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SILVER COIN 07 GAMUTS. 

Hitherto the character of Canute* as it 
the page of history is clear and legible. In that 1 
page he is dopioted successively ds a marauder, an 
avenger, and a conqueror. His greed for gold is ift* 
presented as being so great, that he made no scruple 
pf professing Christianity to obtain it, and thenturn- 
ing pagan again ; und his love of power so absorbing 1 , 
that whoever stood in his way of securing it was 
slain or banished without compunotion. Having at* 
tained tho summit of his wishes, however, according 
to monkish historians, as if by a miracle he &U at 
once becomes -a reformed character, and the model of 
a Christian monarch. He erects churches, he endows 
monasteries, enriches ecclesiastics, and bestows re- 
venues oif chantries where players were appointed to 
bo said or sung for the reposo of tho souls of those 
w<Jio had fallen in battle* against him. There never 
was such a monarch os King Canute if these monkish 
chroniclprs have itemed down the truth. When ho 
received the waters of baptism in sincerity and truth 
we are not informed, but if he ever did so it must 
have been before the year 1030, for we find that 
at that period with his staff and wallet ho made a 
pilgrimago to Rome. Hod ho thon boon a pagan it 
cannot be supposed that he would have laid aside his 
gorgeous crown for tho garb of a pilgrim. And yet 
we are told that it was when Canute was at Rome, 
that under the teaching of the Romish church he first 
“ thought humbly of his past life, and made good 
resolutions for his future career.” If the pen of tho 
flatterer instead of the faithful historian has not been 
at work in recording tho after life of this remarkable* 
monarch the good resolutions which ho mado at Rome 
were put* into practice. On his return, as he passed 
through Denmark he is represented as having ad- 
dressed a letter to “ all tho nations of tho English,” 
in which he said that he had dedicated his life to God 
tofcgovern his kingdoms— England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway — with justice ; and that if in past timd, 
in the violence and carelessness of youth, ho had ' 
violated justice, by God’s help ho would make cbm* . 
pensation. In this same letter he is said to have 
commanded all those to whom he had entrusted the. * 
government, if they wished to preserve his favour, and 
save their own souls, to dottio injustice either to the . 
poor or tho rich, and to supply his treasury according . 
to tho laws of the land, for mat he wanted “no money* 
raised by unlawful means.” Here was a change,, 
deed, in one who in common with his race had shbyrttL 
such a greed for gold as not to spare even lib thatit x* 
might be obtained. Without assenting, however,^; 
the statement of the monkish historians 
hr his latter days was a reformed cham^ter : inE .ilm;,- 
genuine sense of tbatrtenn,it does q»sar4jb^'li^ 
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r wibhe i jfte summit of his ambition, some right prin- 
^ action predominated in his mind. Thus on 
®8 ratlin from Borne ho enacted laws with tho con- 
sent of ms Witan, at Winchester which were of a two- 
fold character, ecclesiastical and secular. In the 
former! he enforced church dues rigidly, enjoined 
continence unonptho priests, and prohibited hunting 
. of labour on the Sabbath; in tho latter 

. he interdicted all heathen customs brought into the 
. country by tho Danes ; commanded all incorrigible 
foreigners to quit England with “their possessions 
and their sins directed his reeves to provide for 
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that ch- his subjects; and ordained that heiresses and 
widows possessed of wealth, who wore Often forcibly 
abducted, should bo protected from constrained mar- 
riage* That Canute sought popularity in his declining 
yean there can be no question. His liberality to the 
church made him popular with the clergy; his reward 
of merit, as in the case of Godwin, who, from an obsenro 
origin was invested with on earldom, made him popu- 
lar with the army; and liis patroflage of the scalds, 
minstrels, glccmen, poets, and musicians, raised him 
in tho estimation of tho .Saxon population. On tho 
whole, indeed, the latter part of tlio reign tf Canute 
was a happier time for Eugland than had been known 
since the days of Alfred amT Athelstanc. It cannot 
bo said of lnm, as tho quaint Fuller said of Alfred, 
“ Ho left learning where ho found ignorance ; Justice 
whore he found oppression ; nmT j»caco where ho found 
distruotion but he performed an achievement wliich 
only a monarch possessed of a powerful will and 'a 
knowledge of tho art. of ruling could have effected — 
he brougbr, order out of anarchy. 

Henry <»" Huntingdon relates an anecdote of Canute, 
which, if true, at, once shows liis power as a monarch, 
and the adulation of his eoArtiers. lie sayN : “When 
all things seemed to bend to his lordly will, Canute one ! 
day, disgusted with tho flattery of Ins cointicrt, deter- 
mined to read them a practical lesson. He gathered 
them around him on the sea-shoro, and seated on a 
• chair near the water-line h: commanded the onward 
rolling waves to respect uie greatest of all sea kings. 
But the waves heeded him not. They rolled on in 
their course, each succeeding wave breaking nearer 
and nearer to his feet, till at length their onward flow 
compelled a precipitate retreat. ‘Confess jiow,* ex- 




vain is tho might of an earthly king compared to 
that great power who rules the cements, and who 
alone can say to the ocean ‘Thus for shalt thou go 
and no farther/ " It is not mentioned when Canute 
thus rebuked liis courtiers and exhibited this un- 
wonted humility; but tho chronicler adds that ho 
^hm took off his crown, and depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. 

Canute died at Shaftesbury a.i>. 1035, leaving three 
sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicanutc. He was 
buried, at Winchester Among tire old Saxon kings, 
which shows how completely he had identified him- 
sdf with his English subjects. It also nuuty a grout 
change in tho manners of the Danes ; for of old they 
decipifeed any other mode of burial than that in tho 
Ofiaifiolds, dr hills under huge taverns on menu 
mental stones* • Indeed, tho Saxons and the Danes 


at this period had beoome more completely than ever 
one people; worshipping with cncu other in the 
churches which tho Danes hod oneo sedulously de- 
stroyed ; intermarrying with each other at tho altar ; 
and at length finally resting together in tho cold 
and silent, grave. But while the luces had become 
; intermixed, evident traces of which may be discerned 
to this day, tho main bulk and body of tho English 
nation we re of Saxon origin. 

Harold Ilarcfool . — Tho death of Canute was fol- 
lowed by a contention about the succession. Sweyn 
and Harold are represented as being illegitimate: 

| Hardicanutc was tiro son of Emma of Normandy. 

| The sons of Ethclrcd by Emma were still in Nor- 
i mandy, and those of Edmund Ironside in Hungary. 


! The contention Jay between Harold and llaidicanutc, 
f for Swoyn in his father’s lifetime had received liis por- 
j tion of his father’s dominions —tho kingdom of Norway. 

| At the demise of liis father, ITardScanute was irj Dcn- 
; mark, ho that only Harold, who is called IJarefoot from 
; his agility in the cliftNc, was on the spot. It. appears to 
■ have been his father’s intention that Harold should 
, succeed him on the throne of England : for illegiti- 
macy at this period was no barrier* to its possession. 
Harold, therefore, seized his father’s treasures, and 
claimed his crown, lie was supported in his claim 
by tho Danes in tho north — Lcofrie, Earl of Mercia, 
being tlieir leader — and by tho citizens of London ; 
but the powerful Earl Godwin, and tho Saxons of 
tho sou tli generally, At her wished to havo .one of tho 
sons of Ethelred for their king, or llardicanute, tho 
son of Emma. A civil w r ar was imminent. Both 
wefts prepared for it, and many families fled to tho 
morasses and fens to avoid its horrors, but a com- 
promise was effected by a partition of the kingdom. 
Harold was to jjosscss London, and all tho country 
north of tho Thangs, anil Hardicanutc all the country 
south of that river. 

In tho absence of Hardicanutc, it was agreed that 
his mother, with Karl Godwin, should govern on his 
behalf, and she fixed her court at Winchester. 
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Hardicanute appears to have been in no haste to take 
possession of a divided throne, and Harold soon 
claimed to bo aupremo King of all England. Mean- 
while, the two sons of Ethelred, by Emma, made 
attempts to regain tho throne of their Saxon ancestors. 
Edward the eldest came first. With a few ships ho 
Sailed to Southampton, and marched towards his 
mother's court, at Winchester. But Emma had lost 
all affection for her sous by Ethelred : they had jio 
come to that heartless woman os aliens and strangers. 
As Edward marched ahrig lie found that liis mother 
had set the whole country in array against him, and 
he fled buck to his shins and set sail for Normandy. 
Tho younger brother Alfred now tried his fortune ; 
tempted thereto, it is said, by a letter of invitation 
written in tho name of liis mother Emma. If that, 
letter was genuine, Queen Emma must have been an 
unnatural parent indeed, for its object was to insure 
tho death of the young prince. * It would rather 
appear, lioWcver, to have emanated from Earl God- 
win, who, although ho was still apparently on the 
side of Emma and ITardieannto, had in reality been 
gained over to Harold’s interests. Alfred landed 
at Canterbury, where ho was warmly received by 
Archbishop Etlielnoth and by tho peoplo of Kent. 
Thus supported, Alfred marched with the forces lie 
had brought with him up the country, und during liis 
progress he was met by Earl Godwin, who conducted I 
him to Guildford. It is said Godwin swore to 
protect him, and to conduct him to his mother Emma, 
but if so he proved a traitor. Alfred and his followers 
wore billeted at Guildford in small parties, and 
Godwin left him there ; but in tho dead of tho night 
the forces of Harold burst in upon them, and but few 
escaped with their lives. Alfred was taken prisoner, 
and earned first to Londqpt and from thcnco to the 
Isle of Ely, where at a mock trial before a court of 
brutal Danes he was condemned to lose his eyes. This 
foul sentence was immediately put into execution, and 
under circumstances of such wanton barbarity that 
Alfred died from tho anguish a lew days after in the 
monastery «of Ely. There is much confusion in tho 
accounts of the event" of this reign ; but it would 
appear that Godwinjiiow openly espoused tlio cause of 
Harold, and that from this cause on hearing of the 
fate of Alfred, Emma fled out of the euuntry, and took 
refuge at Bruges, tho court of tho Earl df Flanders. 

Harold was now, a.w 1037, proclaimed full King of 
England. He does not appear, however, to have been 


tile descent on the country he was thus called upon 
to govern. There were great rejoicings among all 


that joy was not of long duration. It was soon dis- 
covered that this king of their choice was ferocious 
and arbitrary, one whose violent passions, and not 
the laws of his country, became thn.rule of his ad- 
ministration. On his arrival, IJaraicanute. set an 
example of that paltry vengeance which in later 
years disgraced tho restoration of the Stuarts; His 
rage against Harold was so implacable that he cattaed 
his body to be disinterred, decapitated, and then thrown 
into tho Thames. Borne of the old writers assert that 
Earl Godwin assisted in executing these commands ; 
but it does* not appear clear from their statements 
whether he did so by compulsion, or with a view of 
gaining favour with tho arbitrary monarch. It is 
quite clear, however, that Godwin, who stood aoeuaed 
of being a particijiator in tho guilt of Alfred's murder, 
propitiated Hardicanute with splendid presents, and 
that finally, with ^he queen-mother Emma, who had 
returned to England, lie was suffered to rule the 
‘ kingdom. 

j Hardicanute revenged himself on the living as well 
I as tho ffead. In his train ho had brought with 
him numerous Danish chiefs and courtiers, to support 
ivhom ho had frequent recourse to tho odious tax of 
Danqgold. This was fatal to his popularity. The 
arbitrary levying of w this tax by liis Huscarles, or 
household troops, caused frequent commotions. Tho 
peoplo of Worcester and Exeter revolted, and were 
severely punisliod. The people of Worcester having 
slain two of tho collectors of this tax, the Earls 
Leofric, Soward, and Godwin were ordered to destroy 
the city and its inhabitants. Worcester was burnt to 


priesthood. It is said that Ethel not b, Archbishop u f 
Canterbury, refused to crown* him, and that ho took it 
from tho altar and effaced it on liis own head ; but it 
seems doubtful whether ho was ever crowned at all. 
If he was ho did not long retain his ill-gotten power, 
for after a short reign ho died and was buried at 
Westminster, a.d. 1040. 

JYarrficant/^c.— Ila^licanuto was now unanimously 
invited to repaid to England to fill the vacant throile. 
*He was at Bruges on a visit to bis mother when a 
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ftiuy accepting it ho hastened to take possession of hm. 
kingdom. He anivod at Sandwich with a fleet ‘ of 
forty ships—- a fleet which ho hacj prepared fqr # ji hoi- 


den says that they afterwards returned and rebuilt 
their city. 

It was now especially that Earl Godwin and tho 
queen-mothor Emma divided the chief authority of 
the government between them. Hardicanute aban- 
doned himsolf to pleasure. His chief enjoyment 
apjiears to liavo consisted in eating and drinking. 
The old chroniclers affirm that his table was spread 
four times a- day, and that his carousals wont far into 
Ilio silent hoiirs of the night. Tho sociality of Hardi- 
canutc ftinl tlid .Danish courtiers was more injurious 
to tho Saxons \an their severities. Intemperate 
before, they now sank deeper into sensuality. But 
Hard icanute’s example was soon cut short. This last 
of die Danish kings quickly inado an end of his feasts 
and dominion. As ho was carousing at the wedding 
°f ft Danish thane at Ofiipham, while in the aot of 
lilting tho wine-cup to his lips to pledge the jovial 
company, lie fell down speechless and soon after ex- 
pired. lie was buried at Winchester, A.D. 1042* 

Edward the Confessor. — Edward, the only surviving 
son of Ethelred and Emma of .Normandy, bpd du ring 
tho brief reign of Hardicanute arrived in England, 
whore ho appears to have been warmly welcomed: at 
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a *jqaMus eye, it if recorded to thojhonour of 'Hiui&i 
Ofttmte that he treated him with kindness/ • ■/<* • v 
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St ibis time, there were only two princes who had 
ft btitiniate olaim to the throne : Edward, the son of 
ElhSred, and jfdwurd, tho son of Edmund Ironside. 
Titifl. latter; Who is called “ Edward tho Exile,” was 
stiU in Hungary ; hut Edward, who was sumamed 
“ thei Confessor, 'was at liand. It might have boon 
supposed that 40e Danes would have contested tho 
succession, hut there was no descendant of Canute 
around whom thoy could rally, and at this period tho 
power of the Saxon population preponderated. Tho 
SftStons, therefore, resolved to seize thjp opportunity of 
restoring the ancient line of kings to the throne : a 
Consummation they had long dovoutly wished. Tho 
irtdipories of Alfred, and the first EdwarcL and Athel- 
stane, were still fondly cherished from one end of tho 
kingdom to tho other. Their names and deeds were 
perpetuated in their national songs and troditftms, and 
they longed for a king to reign over tl»cm, # who had 
descended from their loins. The violences of Harold 
and Hardioanute, also, had done much in bringing 
about d general devlre to ho rid qf the Danish rule. 
The nobles and prelates of tho Saxons, therefore, 
assembled in London, and elected Edward tho Con- 
fessor as thoir future sovereign. William of Malmos- 
bury says that Edward, who was timid •and un- 
ambitious, was struck with dread at. their elcclion, 
and that, fearing a violent opposition from the Danc% 
he meditated an escape into Normandy ; but jhero 
was no opposition, and, if there tad been, tho powerful 
Earl Godwin undertook to defend his fhvone. 

Earl Godwin became the king-maker of thjp period. 
Tho origin of this remarkable man is involved in 
mystery. It is said that he was tho son of a Saxon 
herdsman, and the following romantic story is told of 
his rescue from obscurity. After tho great and de- 
cisive battle between Canute and Edmund, a Danish 
chief, named Ulfr, became separated from tho army, 
and was lost in ft wood. Seeing a la<J drivjng his 
cattle to pasture, Ulfr asked him tho way to the 
Danish fleet. Ho replied, the way was long and tho 
dangers great, and he should bo in danger if ho as- 
sisted an enemy of his country. Ulfr offered him 
gold, but he could not tempt him. Finally, however, 
he led tho thane to his father's houso, by whoso con- 
sent tho boy guided him to Canute's camp. 11 is 
services were rewarded, and he entered the Danish 
army where he rose rapidly to favour : Ulfr gave him 
his sister in marriage, and tho herdsm^fs son became 
an earl. This account of tho orid^t of jfodwin is 
derived by Turner from a northern Saga ; but other 
aooounts say that he was tho son of that traitorous 
governor of Sussex, Woolfnorth, who, in tho year 
1009, went over with several of the ships under 
his command to the Danes, and who subsequently 
destroyed a considerable portion of the Englisn fleet. 
But whatever hiB origin may have been, it is certain 
that at tho accession of Edward, Earl Godwin was 
the most powerful chiqf in the kingdom. The earl- 
dom whiou he held included Sussex, Kent, and part 
j Qf Wessex: He had several sons, also, of considerable 
note in i&e kingdom ; with their father, Hiftold and 
gtteVn were lords of all tho land from the Humber to 
tie'&vern; while his other son| Wulnoth, Tostig, 
• apd LeofUrin, were advanced to high dig- 

Some of these dignities may have been con- 


ferred after Edward’s accession ; but it is clear that, I 
at that period, the family of Godwin held proud posi- 
tions in tho state. This would indicate that, if the 
origin of this family was originally humble, their 
rise was not of modern date ; for although there are 
examples in history of men winning thoir way to 
greatness by the power of tho sword, it is rare to find 
whole families reaping tho fruits thereof. But great 
as* lie was, Earl Godwin was ambitious of beooming 
still greater and moro powerful. Ilo promised to 
support Edward on his threne, but lie was to have 
his price for that support. There is nothing like tho 
sword in this world for attaining j»ower rfind great- 
ness. By it, men Lavo won tneir way to thrones, and 
have founded dynasties : some of an ephemeral nature, 
k and o tliers more e?iduring. Such was the end of 
Godwin's ambition. He would use his sword to es- 
tablish Edward on tho throne of Jus ancestors, but it 
was on condition that he married his daughter Bditha, 
and was secured, together with his family, iu the pos- 
session of tho ©states and honours they had obtained 
under the rule of tho Danes. To theso conditions 
Edward consented, and ho received a kingdom and a 
wife at the samo time. Editha, who by Ingulphus is 
called “ a rose " ancl the “ daughter of a thorn," and 
who iN said to havo been “ skilled in verse, grammar, 
and logic,” became the wife of a king ; but she was 
doomed to mo the day when sho was thus exalted to 
a throne. Bred up ii^ the superstitions of tho cloister, 
Edward first neglected this rose which sprang from a 
tliom and afterwards liecamo her poroeontor. 

here wore two other Saxon chieftains who shared 
power in England with Godwin under King Edward : 
Lcofric, whoso sway extended over the northern 
counties of Mercia; and Siwurd, whose authority 
reached from tho Humber, to tho borders of Scotland. 

Edward commenced his reign in a vindictive spirit. 
His mother, Emma, had first neglected and then per- 
secuted him, hut still sho was his mother, and he 
might havo forgiven, if he could not have forgotten, 
the injuries lie had received at her hands. But ho 
would do neither. Ilis coronation was delayed, iu 
consequence of a faroiino accon!pauied by a pestilence, 
till Easter, a.d. 1042, when he yps conseciated king 
by Eadsig, archbishop of Canterbury ; and imme- 
diately after, h& held a council at Gloucester, from 
whence, accompanied by Godwin, Leofiic,aud Siward, 
he proceeded to Winchester, where his mother, Emma, 
resided, and seized all her treasures, cattle, and corn, 
and the forage on the lands which sho possessed as 
her dower. It is related tjiat she vifcs committed to 
close custody in tho abbey of Wherwell, and. it is 
certain that she passed the rest of her lifo in ob- 
scurity — dying in the tenth y<0fc of his reign. It 
would appear that the treasures of his mother, Emma, 
influenced him in his persecution of her, for at his 
accession the crown was much impoverished^ To 
enrioh it he also made a goneral revocation of graritp 
made by the late kings, by which he. obtained a great 
accession of wealth and power. This was a severe 
blow to many families ; but as it chiefly fell on those* 
of Danish origin, and as it enabled him to remit the 
odious tax, called Danegeld, these methods of enrich- 
ing the crown, however exceptionable^ rendered him 
popuJjJr. . 
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The throne of England was well upheld at the 
beginning of Edward 1 # reign by liis three great, sup- 
porters. There appears, however, to have been much 

of them were expelled the country, while those who ( 
remained were subjected to considerable persecution. 
Overjoyed at seeing a prince df their ancient royal < 
family on the throne, the Saxons committed many 
outrages on the Danes. Indeed, the remembrance? of 
this revolution was long preserved in England by 
an anniversary, called Hokodoy, on which the people 
acted a representation of the insults and indignities 
which thtf Danes underwent at this period. The 
revolution was complete: the Saxon completely tri- 
umphed over the Dane. Magnus, King of Denmark 
and Sweden, made a demonstration to re-establish the* 
Scandinavian supremacy, but tho bold front, shown 
by Godwin, Leofricf and Siward, induced him to i*e- 
linqutsh the enterprise, llut though undisturbed by 
foreign invasions or internal wars, Edward was, in 
reality, only a king in name. Ilis power was nomi- 
nal : the three peat carls ruled, and he was entirely 
dependent on them for that shadow of a substance. 
Ilis condition wfis, indeed, abject, uud the more so 
ns lie lacked vigour of character. Ilis education was 
that of a monk, rather than the descendant of a long 
line of kings; und, hence, when danger came — as ' 
come it did — it required a firmer hand than his to 
avert it. • • 

For somo time, however, Edward was a popular 
monarch. JIc not only endeared himself to his people 
hy the abolition of tlio tax, called Dancgeld, but toy 
icviving the old Saxon laws, and providing for their 
administration with justice and promptitude. His 
virtues and ascetic devotion also gained their re- 
verence ; and liad he been wfte and piudent, be might 
have reigned by the popular will *of the j>cople, and 
havo been able to despise tho undue power of his 
nobles, by which his throne, from the very first com- 
mencement of his reign, was endangered. Hut* Edward, 
though pious, was not prudent. No sooner had ho 
removed dome of his* people’s grievances, than he 
sowed the seeds of new discontent and disaster, broad- 
cast. It is natural to suppose that, luiviug been edu- 
cated in Normandy, and having lived in that country 
from tho thirteenth to the fortieth 'year of liis ago, 
he had contracted many friendships among the 
Normans. The Normans had been his friends in his 
adversity, and it was right that ho should preserve 
friendship witl^thom in his prosperity ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he abandoned himself without restraint in 
the indulgence of his personal predilections. Ho 
scetnod to forget that ho was a Saxon-born native of 
tho realm, and thaOTie was called upon to role over a 
Saxon people who had cause to fear all foreign inter- 
ference. ltelying on his friendship, several Noraans 
<9x110 ’over with him, when ho 'first came to England, 
and when he ascended tho throne, others carno over to 
offer him their congratulations. As he provided for 
all these? in chdrcli and state, fresh swarms of them 
arrived in England, and in a littlo time, his court 
became crowded with Normans, all hungering and 
thirsting for tho patronage he was too willing to 
accord them. They literally basked in the stmehf* 
of Edwards favour. The Nonnsns became lug cobkj 


fidants, chaplains, and official agents. It w&& how- 
ever, in tho church that he chiefly provided for his 
Norman friends. Graziers and abb#*' staves were 
liberally given them ; to tho almost utter exclusion 
of the Saxon cloigy, A Norman, named Hubert, was 
made archbishop of Canterbury ; Ulfwas made bishop 
of London ; and William, bishop of flbrehester. Noi 
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was this all that was calculated to give offence to his 
Saxon subjects. If any one among them desired to 
prosper at court, it. became absolutely necessary that 
no should speak French and adbpt tho Norman 
costume. Norman-French, indeed, was not only the 
ono language used at court, but it superseded the 
Anglo-Saxon in all Edward’s charters and documents. 
Tho cross, even, that ancieut mark which had been 
used by fill tho Anglo-Saxon kings as a royal signa- 
ture to charters and documents sanctioned by them, 
wras exchanged for tho Norman fashion of a seal ap- 
}>ended to tho signature. Finally, every ono con- 
nected with tho king's court or the law courts, was 
obliged to study tho Norman French in older to em- 
ploy a fetroign tongue in their deeds and papers that 
they might. 0k understood by his foreign ministers, 
for not ora? of tV*m condescended to make themselves 
acquainted with rho language spoken by the people 
among whom they liad come to reside. 

Such changes as these would, in our days, have 
brought about a revolution ; and it is no wonder IhAt 
they became? distasteful to the Saxon people. Karl 
Godwin was enraged beyond measure at the patronage 
bestowed on so many Normans, especially as he is 
said to have expressly stipulated witn Edward, before 
he consented to raise him to the throne, that foreigners 
should havo no power in church and state : a point on 
which ho was exceedingly jealous. Godwin WAS 
also irritated by the circumstance that, while Edwhtd 
lavished his favours on his Norman favourites, he not 
only shunned the jjneiety both of himself arid hie eons, 
i*\t also ill-treated his daughter Edftho, whom }fti#a 
! Jhe*altai; he had sworn to love and cherish. And, As 
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MylnmbaiT naively asks, “ Is it astonishing that tiio 
nuthorand supporter of Edward’s reign should be 
wroth to see now men of a foreign nation preferred to 
IritttBetf?” Irritated as ho was, however, it does not 
appear that Godwin precipitated tho crisis thaj; 
ensued : on the contrary, that was brought about by 
tho imjxrudent mpnai-ch himself. 

Au iucideutFwhich happened in the year 1050 
fanned tho discontent of Godvftn — and in which tho 
Saxon population shared — into an open flame. Eustace, 
Count of Boulogno, liad married Goda, a sister of King 
Edward, and lie camo on a visit to his brother-in-law 
with a great retinue. At his court, lie saw that tho 
Flinch and the Normans wero in tho ascendant— that 
tho Saxons wore a dospised people, or as conceived, 
bom fdaves. His visit was, no doubt, a vory pleasant 
ono : a visit long to bo remembered. But before he 
reached Boulogne, the pleasures of his visit England 
wore sadly marred. On his arrival at Dover, ho and 
his followers entered it in warlike harness, and ini- 



ENTRANCE, DOVER CASTLE.* 


peratively demanded quarters of the burglicrs. This 
insolent mandate was refused, and the French in- 
stantly proceeded to choose lodgings for themselves. 
Ono burgher, however, wjis bold enough lo repel an 
invader of his castle— for every man’s liuuso was as 
much his castle, throughout England, in thoso days 
as in our own. Thus repelled, tho stronger* drew Sis 
sword and wounded tho burgher, and^, fray ensued, 
in which tho Frenchman was sluin.VEustdeo and his 
followers now surrounded tho liousfaud forcing their 
way in, murdered the burgher on his own hoartli. 
This done, As tho people raised a cry of vengeance, 
Eustace and liis sjieannen made a furious onslaught 
upon them, and many wero slain. But thoy paid 
dually for their temerity. • Anning themselves, the 
Kentish men formed into military older and en- 
countered tho mailed horsemen of Boulogne; and, ufter 
a fierce conflict, many jrf them wero slain, ami many 
more wounded, Eustace himself, with a few followers, 
escaped, and; hastening back to tho court of Edward 
Ht Gloucester, laid his complaints boforo hinf. All the 
Maine was thrown on tho burghers of Dover: none 
pitted with Eustace and his hoi-jemon. Em-aged at 
Ed wal'd* sent to Godwin, in whoso earldom 


Dover was situated, commanding liiiu to visit the 
burghers of that city with summary veugoauce. No 
doubt, Godwin hail long watched for a favourable op- 
portunity to break with Edward : it now presented 
itself. “ It ill becomes tho king,” he replied, “ to con- 
demn, without a hearing, those whom it is his duty to 
protect.” lie proposed that tho magistrates of Dover 
should bo legally cited before tho king and tho royal 
judges to answer for their oonduet. No pi-oposition 
cotild lx> more reasonable or just; but Edward's 
courtiers denounced Godwin’s refusal to exercise in- 
discriminate vengeance as ausact of rebellion. Godwin 
was summoned to appear betqro the king at Gloucester ; 
but as he conceived his lifo -would be #in danger 
among foreigners, lie disregarded tho summons. Ed- 
ward now threatened both him and liis family with 
» banishment aud confiscation, and tho great earl aimed 
liis retainers to war with the sovereign lie had 
created. Ho had justice on hits side, and his cause 
was popular : there was no difficulty in raising an 
army to redress the popular griovant-cs. Many 
voluntarily took np anus, for it was felt thut the hour 
of resistance was conic, aud that, tho laws and inde- 
pendence of Saxon England must now, or never, bo 
supported. . • 

At the head of their forces, Godwin aud his sons 
marched to Gloucester, aud demanded that Eustaco 
and his followers and many Normans aud Frenchmen 
should bo delivered to their custody. Afraid to give 
a bold denial to thqjr request, and in order to gaiu 
time for resistance, Edward opened a negotiation. 
Meanwhile, lie summoned Loofrie, Earl of Mercia, 
SiVard, Earl of Northumbria, and Kauulf, or Kalph, a 
Norman knight whom he had made Earl of Worcester- 
shire, to come to his assistance. They cume,aud their 
united forces were superior in numbers to thoso of 
Godwin and his sons: far, all tlieso calls wero anxious 
to secure the downfall of the great king-maker. Civil 
war seemed imminent, but on tho eve of a battlo it 
was proposed that the king and Godwin should meet 
on a day named in conference at London. Accordingly, 
hostages and oaths wero exchanged: Edward and 
Godwin swearing “ God's petme and fulWriendsliip *’ 
for each other. But this compact was evidently 
entered into by Edward to iiwuro Godwin’s ruin. 
It was a deep-laid plot, probably suggested by tho 
Anglo-1 )auish chieftains the more cftoctually to secure 
the downfall* of their great Anglo-Saxon rival than by 
the chances of a battle. Hie plot succeeded. Edward, 
on tho advice of his Norman counsellors, now issuod a 
ban tor levying of a royal army ull over tho kingdom, 
and strengthened his cai^o by catling in foreign 
mercenaries. London bocumo beleaguered with his 
foi-ces : a great host l>eing cantoned within and with- 
out the Avails of tho city. On tAfcothor hund, most of 
Godwin's tonnes, when “God’s peace” and mutual 
friendship had been sworn between him and his 
treacherous sovereign*, returned to their honfUs. It 
was under these circumstances, that Godwin and Ijia 
sons wero summoned to attend khe Witan in London. 
Fearing treachery, however, they Refused to attend, 
unless pledges and hostages wore given for their 
personal safety. This reasonable demand was twice 
made, and twice refused : the summons, therefore, was 
disobpycd. Edward and the council now pmocedod to 
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Mro them in their absence: uni** they^peured father. There waa net one 

UfL five days, the great earl and his family were to sit clown quietly 'infer tiip ^cmg« theyhad eftdMftd. 
he Wished tfio kin^ora for ever, and their estates llevenge and ambition animated tHe te-eaat^ejwy 
and honours confiscltecl. There was no alternative: member of this remarkable femily.^fn those 
SLKwbnt a small amy to support their cause, communications were received 
and they fled for their lives, (loelwin, with l.is wife is evident no time was lost: that white Godwin 
and throe soiiH Sworn Gurtli, nnd Tostig.took sliclter and somo of his sons were in ilandnrs and Others in 
»1. A nmii-f »F TViltlwin. Eari of Flanders, wlioso Ireland, operations were eonwrted^ketween, them. 


nartner of tlio throne of Kdwn.ru, was mvoivoa m me uiem«u WnV i , «•>«« “7 

rain of hor family, for slfb was stripped of her money, of their names *ould have procured thomtho means 
lands, and jewels, and immured in the chocrless required for their enterprise. Nations at the pftjwt 
monastery Of Whorwell. As for the lands and honours day in their wan— mist or unmsfc-^froqucntly Imye 
of Godwin and his sons, there was a perfect scramble recourse to money-lenders to enable them to rush into 
for them by those who had supported Edward ; but the field of battle. But however this may be in the 
most of them fell into the hands of liis Norman fa- < instancy before ns, Earl Godwin fbimd means to restore 
vourites. himself ayd family to all they had lost : nay to become 

The Normans now wore more favoured than ever : more powerful than ever in the kingdom. Their 
they dime flocking into England as “doves to their restoration to their honours and estates is*. indeed, cue 
windows,” in Heard) of fortunes. Among those who ot the most remarkable events m this critical P$nod 
came at this event fid period, was the future conqueror of English history, in the year 1062 , Ilarold and 
of England, William, flic yonng Duke of Normandy, Lcofwin sailed from Ireland, and entering tlioocvoni, 
who was the seventh in descent from Iloilo the great, landed, and defeated all the Anglo-Danish thanes by 
founder of that kftigdoni. Others came to seek honoure whom %y were opposed and triumphantly ravaged 
and emoluments : William came to see whether, on their districts. Meanwhile Godwin with a fleet fitted 
somo future occasion, he could not secure a throne, out iu Flanders, sailed to the coasts of his old earldom 
lie was Edwards cousin, and Edward had no off- find was received with open arms by all the people of 
spring : liis chance therefore was great, especially as at tho count ry. Ilaruhl joined him at lortlund, and 
tJiis timo Nonna 11 influence evenswhero preponderated, there Was a gcjieral wring in Iheir fiivouy. Godwin 
and almost every post of honour and distinction was was as groat as ever, lie seized tho kings slaps, 
occupied by liis countrymen. William was waiuily received* hostages, r and obtained supplies at every 
welcomed by King Edward, nnd tho old chronieters place ho touched. At length he sailed up the Thames: 
my that they live lovingly together, and that when his army increasing in numbers as ho went along, 
ho returned ho was laden with rich presents Ixvstowed He landed at. Southwark without opposition : for the 


some future occasion, he could not secure a throne, out iu Flanders, sailed to tho coasts of his old earldom 
lie was Edwards cousin, and Edward had no off- fcnd was received with open nnns by all Urn people of 
spring: liis chance therefore was great, especially as at the oountry. Ilaru 1 d joined him at 1 ortlund, and 
this time Nonna n influence evenswhero preponderated, there Was a gojieral wring in Iheir fhvouy. Godwin 
and almost every post of honour and distinction was was as great ns ever, lie seized the kings slaps, 
occupied by liis countrymen. William was warmly received • hostages/ and obtained supplies at every 
welcomed by King Edward, and tho old chronieters place ho touched. At length lie sailed up the Thames : 
my that they live lovingly together, and that when his army increasing in numbers as ho went along, 
ho returned ho was laden with rich presents bestowed He landed at. Southwark without opposition : for the 
upon him by his royal cousin. Some of William’s people of Southwark and the citizens of London wore 
partisans assert that them was an understanding as well a fleeted towards him, as tliosd of Kent and tho 


partisans assert that them* was an understanding as wen aucctcu rowarus mju, as uiusu ui xwni uuu wv 
lietwecn tlioso loving cousins, that William, who at adjacent counties. His progress was one of coulinual 
this time was nlxmt twenty-six years of ago, should at triumphs. Tho Court was alarmed, but for a timo 
tho death of Edward succeed to the throne of England, Edward stood firm. Twice messengers wore sent bv 
but there is no direct evidence of such a compact. It, Godwin, to demand of him tho recall of the irregular 
is, however, probable that Ilolwjrt the Norman arch- sentence of the exile of himself and family, and tho 
bishop of Canterbury ^avo him to understand that restorat ion of tlieir estates aud honours, and twice the 
such was Edward’s intention, without having any demand was refused. But rosistaneo was vain. Ed- 
authority for making such a declaration. It is evi- ward had ships in the Thames, and an army at hand; 
dont, indeed, that the Normans had at. this time but there was neither mariner nor soldier who would 
arrived at tho comfortable conclusion* that, henceforth risk tlieir lives in his cause. The two fleets and 
onr fair island would be tho home of tlieir children, armies wfcrc {jrawn up on the opposite Imnks of thfe 
for from that date of William’s visit to tho court of river, but im^joyul troops deserted in numbers to 
Edward, they became more insolent than ever to tho G cxl win’s party^tad all expressed tlieir unwillingness 
Saxon population, to pull their bowirHnd draw tlieir swords against their 

But while thoy woro exulting in their domination, brethren. Edward’s firmness now gave way: he con- 
preparations wei*o being made to curb their power, sen ted to negotiate with liis hated father-in-law, 
Godwin was stripped of his honours and estates, but That, consent was the signal for the flight of tho Nor- 
ho still lived to revenge tho injuries and repair the mans. Bishops, courtiery, aud soldiers fled in all 
losses which ho had suffered. Moreover, banishment directions: some taking refuge in the castles and for- 
and confiscation wore of little avail, so long as Godwin tresses commanded by Normans, aud others making 
and hik sons could command thb sympathies of their fi>r the Bristol ( 'liaimel, from whence they sailed for 
Saxon brothren. And that sympathy, from tho in- the Continent. There was a great clearance of these 
science and rapacity *of tho Norman fortune-seekers, domineering foreigners, from tho church, tho coml* ■ 
daily and hourly increased. A Saxon himself, Godwin and tho camp. Godwin’s triumph was complete. Tho 
knew the real character of tho Saxon population : that Witan assembled, and decreed tho restoration of Goduvin 
though they might fur a timo submit to foreign in- and his family to their estates and honours; holding 
science they would one day smite those who trod them them innocent uf t-ljp acts imputed to them,'. and at the 
underfoot. His sons, also, inherited the spirit o^th^r auda tune dcckring all the King’s Norman fkyo^rihja 
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outlaws. . As a completion of the great Earl’s triumph, 
Bdstho, who In her captivity in tho monastery of 
Whorwell had “in tears and prayers expected the day 
nf he? release Bid comfort,” was restored to court and 
all her honours os queen. 

Godwin and his sons, with the exception of Sweyn, 
received full raditution. Early in tho reign of Ed- 
ward, Sweyn him been outlawed for the forcible abduc- 
tion of an abboss, after which lib became a pirate and 
the terror of tho sea. Ho had been pardoned ; but on 
his return ho had murdered his cousin Heom, who 
with his own brother Harold had opposed the royal 
clemency. Still, when his family was banished, ho 
was in tho possession of his honours and estates, and 
as before seen ho became an exile in Flanders. This 
time hie sentence was not rovorsod, and his own family 
appear to have acquiesced in tho sentence. £>woyn is« 
represented by the monkish historians as becoming a 
true penitent. Instead of returning to his old trade of 
piracy, ho assumed tho garb of a pilgrim, and went 
barefoot to Jerusalem, where “ho purged himself from 


all his guilt by weeping, fasting, and prayer,” and on 
his returning through Asia Minor, lie died. 

Godwin aid not long survive his restoration to 
wealth and power. Some of tho old chroniclers 
associate his death with the murder of Alfred. Ho 
was the king’s guest at Windsor — tho old Windsor of 
the present day, in which the royal house was th«n 
situate — and as they sat together at tho banquet, 
Edward reproached him witli»being implicate in tho 
murder of his brother Alfred. As lie stood up to aver 
his innocence, it is said that ho fell down speechless 
and died on tho spot ; but it would rather appear ihat 
he was seized with a tit of apoplexy on Easter 
Monday, and that he lived till tho following Thursday, 
when tho groat earl gave up the ghost. 

Harold succeeded to hie father’s power and wealth, 
and at his death was considered by the people the 
champion of tho Saxon cause. Edward, also, looked 
upon him with greater favour thah ho had been 
disposed to show’ to Godwin. Moreover, tho king 
was at this time bowed down by misfortune and 
approaching old ago, and eared little for earthly 
dominion, so that Harold in reality became tho ruler 
of tho kingdom. The extent of his power soon became 
manifest. On succeeding to his father's earldom, lie 
had relinquished his own command of East Anglia 
which was bestowed on Algar, the son nf Eirl Lcofric, 
who had held it during Harold's b^ushmenb TRis 
was not agreeable to Harold, and fysoon as ho felt he 
had the power, he procured tho bamslnnent of Algar on 


anna Algar obtained a reversal of his outlawry, and 
was restored to his jxjssqasions and honours. Soon 
after this, his father Leofric died, and he took posses- 
sion of hi» vast earldoms; by which his influence 
bepamo so great that Harold’s jealousy again Locarno 
excited. Algar was again banished, but again, chiefly 
by the auUof Griffith, he recovered liis earldoms and 
bold them, despite the jealousy of Harold and the 
deorees of Edward against him, which denounced him 
Asa traitor. In a little more than a year, however, 
Algor died; and his territories and authority wore 
"dHadad betweetf his sons, Edwin and Murcar. Mean- 


while, Harold’s power bccamo greatly augmented by I 
tho death of Si ward, Earl of Northumbria, tho only 
other great rival of tho Godwin family. Siward hall 
been engaged in Scotland in assisting liis relation, 
Prince Malcolm, to obtain tho throne of that country, 
which had boon usurped by Macbeth, the murderer of 
his father, King Dimcan. In a great battle fought at 
Dunsinano, ho lost his fuvourito son Osberno, and tho 
stricken father returned from Scotlaud to die. He 
wis attacked by a fetal disorder, and as he felt his 
end approaching, ho directed his attendants to dress 
him with his coat of mail, t<a cover his head with his 
helmet, to put. his shield on his left arm and his 
battle-axe in his right hand, mid so “4ho warlike 
Siward” died: under mans. Tho grim old warrior 
held it. to bo dishonourable to die in a peaceful bed, 
nor would ho so die. At his death, his youngest son 
Waltheof was tin) young to succeed to his father's 
government, and it was given t* Tostig, tho brotlici 
of Harold. This was an irregular succession, »and in 
itself highly displeasing to tho Northuulbriaxis, but it 
was rendered still mure baleful by Tostig’s tyrannous 
rule. At the same time, though his tyranny created 
great commotions in Northumbria, the people were 
not unwilling to fight under his •banners. As tho 
Welsh at tins time showed themselves hostilo to 
England by ravaging its borders, Harold was com- 
missioned, m the year 1003, to chastise them. Aided 
by Tostig and his Northumbrian followers, ho gained 
a succession of victories in Wales, and tho moun- 
taineers were at length reduced to such despair that 
they slew their king, Griffith, and sent his head to 
Harold as a pcaco-oflering and token of submission. 
Hostages were given, and Harold returned in triumph 
to his sovereign. 

Edwaid the Confessor was now growing old and 
was childless. For some years ho had taken no deep 
interest in tho tfflairs of government: his time being 
chiefly spent in ascetic devotions. He was desirous 
in his old ago of undertaking a pilgrimage to ltomo, 
but his Witan objected for a twofold reason : that it 
was not likely he would survive tho fatigues of tho 
journey, and that should ho die, tho nution would be 
exposed to tho dangers oi # a disputed succession. 
Them was, however, at that tii%c, a legitimate heir to 
the throne : Edward, tho son of the bravo Edmund 
Ironside, who was still in Hungary. It seems strange 
that the king and tho people should so long havo 
neglected this exiled prince; that Edward especially 
having no child should not have recalled him to 
bocomo his successor. His not doiim so is an argument 
in favour of the statement^ that he (resigned bequeath- 
ing tlie crown to William of Normandy. Hut if such 
was the case, ho dared not openly avow* it, for although 
he had been indulged in his dcsWe of retaining a few 
of his Norman bishops, abbots, and chaplains, to assist 
him in his devotions, the nation would have revolted at 
the proposition of having a Norman king to Ado qver 
them. His Witan, indeed, pressed him to send,for 
liis nephew Edward, and a fosmal embassy was sent 
to Henry 111., Emperor of Germany, requesting he 
might bo restored to tho English nation. Edward 
had married a relative of that emperor, and he came 
to England with his wife and three young children—* 
Edgpr, Margaret, and Christina — and was warmly 
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welcomed Ijy the people. On the part of tl»o king, 
however, there wan still cold neglect,. Although 
Edward was recalled from his exile for the express 
purpose of being named his successor, ho was never 
even admitted into Ilia presence : a circumstance on 
wjiich history throws no dear light. It may have 
been that the" king whs not sincere in his intention to 
nominate him as liis successor/ or that Harold pre- 
vented any intercourse hot ween them for his own 
ambitious designs. As indeed, Edward tjie Atheling, 
or the Outlaw, died shortly after in London, it is 
supposed by some write A that. Harold not only kept 
him from the court of liis undo, but that ho caused 
him to bo }>oisoned, in order to remove what ho con- 
sidered the greatest if not the only obstacle, tliat lay 
in liis way to the throne of England. That Harold 
was ambitious of becoming king, there can bo but 
little doubt, but there is no proof that ho was guilty 
of tho death of Edwitrd. It is not even dear that he 
was nflirdored ; and if lie was, tlio crime might with 
as much show of reason, bo imputed to William, Duke 
of Normandy, for ho had his emissaries and partisans 
in England, and lie too was ambitious, at the death of 
tho reigning monarch, of becoming king over the 
English. • 

Edward Athding left an infant son Edgar, but as 
he was not only young but feeble in body and of weak 
| intellect, no one looked uj»on him as their future 
sovereign. The two competitors for the throne, there- 
fore, were Harold, tho brothels of the queen, nr.d 
William, Duke of Normandy. Harold was looked ' 
upon by the Saxons as the mast national successor to 1 
the throne ; but it would appear that Edward now^if j 
ho had not before, fixed his thoughts on his cousin 
William. According to some Norman chroniclers, 
Edward made a will to that effect, and Harold was ! 
sent into Normandy to convejPtho intelligence of that 
will to the Norman duke, "it is ndt likely, however, 
that Harold would have undertaken such a mission. 
That in tlio year 10(55, he went to Normandy is an 
historical fact, but that he went on such an errand 
demands a doubt. Whether, indeed, ho went to 
Normandy oli auy missi^i may.be questioned. When 
Earl Godwin was restored to his honours and estates, 
ho had given hostage to Edward, as pledges of his 
future fidelity. These hostages— his youngest son 
Wulnoth, and his grandson llaco — Imti Ijeen sent to 
William of Normandy for safo custody, and it is said 
that, as Edward was now willing they should bo re- 
stored, Harold's object in going to that country was 
to obtain their release. Another and a more probable 
account is that no was an unwilling visitor: rirre 
probable, as ho would scarcely bo willing to pluce him- 
self in tlio power ofan unscrupulous rival. As the 
story is tola, Harolirono day embarked for recrea- 
tion in a fishing-boat, taking with him only a few 
attendants, and was driven by a storm on the coasts 
of ^jomtandy. Ifo was wrecked tor stranded near tho 
mopth of tlio Somme, in tho territory of Guy, Count of 
Poitou. As whs usiml in tlio middle ages, Guy 
soizod tho wnick^as his right. He appropriated to 
himself Harold's equipments, liis armour, his jewels, 
liis embroidei od mantles, and what gold ho and his. , 
attendants possessed, without compunction, But .even 
this did not satisfy Guy's rapacity, lie shut 


up in a fortress near Montreuil, and swore that, he 
would not release them without a ransom* Tn his 
extremity, Harold applied to tho Norman duke for 
assistance, and William commanded (Shy to send him 
immediately to his court at Rouen: at the same time 
offering to pay him a princoly ransom. Guy complied, 
and Harold was sent to his rival Wxnut at Rouen, 
where he was treated with the most lavish generosity. 
The rivals became in appearance the warmest of 
friends. Had Harold been his twin brother, Willi am 
could not have treated him with greater hospitality. 
There was no #nd of feasting and pageantry, and 
William made his guest splendid gifts of arms and 
horses. While at Rouen it docs appear that Harold 
solicited th« rolcaso of his father's hostages, for 
this story relates that William promised to do so 
rin tho frankest manner possible. Rut in all this 
seeming friendship, William had an end in view. 
Tho story goes on to say that one day in talking of 
England, ho said that when ho and* Edward were 
living under the same roof in Normandy, Edward hail 
told him that if o\*>r he should be King of England, 
ho, William, should be his successor. Would Harold, 
he asked, support him in his pretensions to the 
English tfcrono? It. was a plain, straightforward 
question : how was Harold to answer it? Ho was in 
liis rivals power, and if ho said, “No,” he knew full 
*oll what would be the result. lie therefore assented. 
But simple assent, was not sufficient. Ho was to 
swear, Slid ho took tho^xitli, but it was with a mental 
reservation. Rut on what did he tako that fatal oatli : 
Before a grand pouncil of tho barons and chief men of 
Normandy ho swore, as he thought upon common 
reliquaries, such as tho priests in England had on 
their altars to command the faith of the Saxon pea- 
santry ; but having taken the oath, tlio cloth of gold, 
on which those reliquaries* were placed, at tlio com- 
mand of 'William, was removed, and thore, under- 
neath, lay the bones of saints and holy martyrs ! Deeply 
imbued with tfio siqicrstition of tlio age, it is said 


tliat llurold turned palo; but the oath was taken, and 
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rtcfctdd not Iks recalled. Suet is this story of Harold's 
visit toNonjrandy ; and, as it is in porfoot accordaneo 
with the dbypeier of the ago in which these rivals 
lived, it may bo true. It seems, indeed, confirmed 
by tho Bayeux Taj)C8try, which contains tho whole 
history of the Norman conquest of England, from the 
departure of Jf&rold in his fishing-boat, to tho rout of 
the Saxons in tho decisive battle of Hastings. 
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but at tho head of tho insurgents and somo Welsh 
auxiliaries advanced to Northampton, designing to 
extend his power southwards. Tostig had retired 
to the court of Edward to complain of the injuries ho 
had received, and Harold was commissioned to rcstoro 
him to his government and punish tho insurgents. 
The two armies met near Northampton, but before tho 
sword was drawn, thero was a conference, in which 
Harold was convinced of the justice of tho cause of 
tho Northumbrians, lie was so satisfied with tho 
truth of tho representations made of his brother’s 
cruelties and oppressions, taut lie abandoned his cause, 
and prevailed with the king to pardon the insurgents 
and confinn Moran* in his earldom. Despairing of 
his restoration to bis government, Tostig now retired 
to the court of his father-in-law, Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, and enraged with bis brotlier i farold, from 
that time lie became his most implacable enemy. 
Tostig, indeed, opened a con-cspondenco yith liis 
bi-other s rival, William of Normandy. » Ah a counter- 
balance to this adverse circumstance, lio wo ver, Harold 
procured the government, of Mercia for Earl Morcar’s 
brother Edwin, and married their sister Editha, by 
which prudent policy, ho attache^ these two powerful 
earls to his interests. 




NORMANS PKKPAULNU KOH B ATT Lit. -HAYEUX TAPErtTKY. 

Whether Harold went to Normandy on any mission, 
or whether he was tossed on its coasts by a stonn, is a 
matter of little moment : one thing is clear, ho wove)*, 
that his sojourn at tho court of Rouen was fatal to his 
future iutc)*estH. it is true that lie mu s nb sooner out 
of tho power of William, than Wnisrogardcd "his 
promises and oaths, and proceeded with redoubled 
ardour to secure his own succession to the throne of 
England ; but that fatal oath had not only robbed him 
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witli a power which, in that dark age, was all potent. 

On his arrival in England, Harold was called upon 
to quell an insurrection, induced by liis brother’s 
tyranny, in Northumbria. Thoro was a general 
• rising against his authority. The Northumbrians, 
enraged at his cruelty anil oppression, had marched 
against York, where Tostig resided, and had mas- 
sacred two lnmdrod of his body guards seised his 
treasures, and had driven him out of the country. 
Haying oxpellod their governor, tho Northumbrians 
phoso Morcar, ono of tire sons oft Earl Algar, for their 
' eg^lj and he net only took iwsscssion of the earldom, 
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Meanwhile, Edward the (Jonfossor had been gra- 
dually declining towards the grave. Ho bad been for 
some years erecting the abbey church of Westminster, 
and his one desiro was to see it completed. That 
desire was fulfilled. His favourite place of abodo was 
the palace of Westminster, close by the ublxy, and 
here, on tlio Mh of January, A.d. 1066, ho Lrcathcd 
his last: after uttering ravings* full of terror and 
superstition, which some of thexso around him inter- 
preted as predictions of the evils which were coming 
upon tho land. Coming events had east their shadows 
l*>fore, and old and feeble ife Edward w#w in body and 
intellect, he could not 1*3 ignorant, of what would 
happen, so sdbn as lie was laid in tho cold and silent 
tomb. In truth, ho had, by his own vacillating con- 
duct concerning a successor, laid tho foundations of 
tlie miseries which were at tho time of his death im- 
pending over tho land. Ho was buried within the 
walls of the sacred cififico he had just lived to com- 
plete. # „ 

ITarolfL — Chroniclers, in tho interest of .William 
Duke of Normandy, assert that Edward, in his dying 
moments, repeated the clauses of his will, and named 
him as his successor ; while others, in tho interest of 
Harold, aflinn that*ho told the chiefs and churchmen 
around him that no one was so woitJiy of tho crown 
as the great son of Godwin. But the will or wish of 
the dying monarch, whatever it may have lx?en, was 
beside the question. In a great measure, the English 
crown was at that, period elective Previous succes- 
sions show great irregularities. Sometimes the 
brother of a deceased monarch superseded all his sons, 
wliilo at others flic younger son was placed over thft 
eldest. At this time, however, the royal race of 
hid ward was extinct— -except in the life of an imbecile 
boy — and it became imperative to look for a king else- 
where. The choice was cleariy left to tho nation. 
Tho question to bo decided was, whether William of 
Normandy, Edwards second cousin, or Harold, tho 
defender of the Saxon cause and Edward’s near rela- 
tive bv marriage, should reign over the Saxon people. 
ThoWilan decided. It was to 1*3 Harold; and ac- 
cordingly, on* the very ijav of the burial of the de- 
ceased monarch, he , tlio elected of the poople, was 
crowned by Stiguud, tMo Saxon Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The accession of TIarold was hailed* wjth joy by 
tho country: especially in tho southern counties of 
England. Ho commenced his reign by many acts 
well calculated to sustain his popularity. Hu abo- 
lished or diminisj^ed many gnevous tuxes, and his 
administration is acknowledged to liavo been* wit \ 
just, and courteous. Am lio was aware of tlio bitter 
resentment of his brother Tostig, and the piwer and 
ambition of liis rtvaf William, ono of his first cares 
was to provide a fleet for tlio defence of the country, 
and an army which wonld bo ablu to cope with his 
enemies. In the midst of all thifif however, the minds 
of many became a prey to superstitious apprehensions. 
Some had risen superior to the terror or dead men’s 
bones and the oaths tliat had been exacted most foully 
from Harold while in Normandy; but there wero 
others, and especially tho ecclesiastics, who trembled „ 
for tho consequences of the non-observance o£ that 
filial Compact. Their fears wero heightened' by jC 


throe-tailed comet, which is sedd to have bhtfed ip 
tho nightly sky throughout this memorable month of 
January. “ Thou art oome !” writes WilliaxKof Malmes* 
bury, “ Thou art come I a matter of (float laments^ 
tion to many a motlier art thou como! I have seen 
tlico long ' before ; but now I boliold tlieo in 
terrors, threatening destruction to tliisLCountry/* It 
it did appear, the three-tailed comet, blafco nightly as 
it might, had no significance ; but there toot real 
cause for fear, for it was not probable that William, 
whose heart was fixed upon obtaining tho throne of 
England, would, under such circumstances, give up 
tluit ih 1*0110 without a struggle for tho prize. 

In Jannaiy, A.n. 1060, William was at Boucs^ 
Ono day ho Was hunting in tho forest of Bouvray, 
and, whilo trying tho power of a new bow, a mes- 
ger, seyt by his Norman friends in England, came 
to tell him fc>f his cousin's death and Harold's succes- 
sion. Throwing down his bow, ho hastily roorossed 
tlio Seine, and strode into liis palace. His face was 
flushed with wrath, lie clenched hia teeth, stalked 
up and down the haM, and half drew liis sword from 
its scabbard. There was a torriblo commotion in 
liis ambitious breast. IIo had expected to reign in 
England, o*id another king — and Harold, too— was 
elected to that throne by tho Witan. Harold, who 
had sworn by dead men's bones that ho wonld sup- 
poft his own accession : was such infamy to be en- 
dured?* No! Ho must, lio would have tho throne of 
England*if not by peacetfolo means, yet by tho sword. 
But before ho drew that sword William adopted 
measures to insure success. Envoys were sent to 
Porno to solicit the aid of Nicholas II., by putting 
England under an interdict. It had chosen a per- 
juror for its king ; ami an archbishop, who had nover 
been acknowledged by tho I’apal power, had placed 
the crown upon that perjm-orV* head. Moreover, 
England had committed a crime which could never 
be passeiteovcv by a Tope of Homo : it lmd ceased to 
pay tho Peter’s pence, which long time hail been will- 
ingly poured into tho Papal treasury. Nicholas com- 

J ilied with William’s request : tho thunders of intor- 
lict, at which, in that dark age, all Christendom 
trembled, wero hurled against England. Borne, 
therefore, declared itself in favour of tho claims of 
William. But it was not so with Philip of France, or 
Baldwin of Flanders : when applied to for aid, thoy 
declined toVssi^fchim in tho enterprise. Even among 
his own pcctolo Wtiliam met with no little opposition; 
for, at a grbat coteicil hold at Lilicbomio, after a 
stormy debate, tho warriors, churchmen, and burghors 
present, declared that whilo they would .cheerfully 
defend their own country, they would not aid him in 
a foreign conquest. But William soon discovered the 
means of enlisting their sor^iccs. Ho gave them gold, 
and Hold out to them a rich harvest of honours and 
rewards ; and, at length, when ho issued a proclama- 
tion tliat tlio Pope had sent him a consecrated banner 
under which to fight for tho crown of England, there 
was no lack of soldiers willing to fight for his cause. 
Adventure^ flocked to his standard from all Western 
Europe : Normans, Bretons, Poitovins, Burgundians, 
r and others, all l>ocamo eager for the broad lands; and 
thu gold and the 8ax<Jh heiresses of England,. 

wbs nearly autumn before WiffluaVr pgepttiffc 
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tjo^ivere completed. While making thorn, ho had 
to denounce Harold os a perjuror, 
«&4 tq requite him to give up tho throne which he 
lukd ueurjwd^ but ho replied, with firmness, that his 
oath, was both unlawful and involuntary, and there- 
fore not binding, and that ho was determined to 
defend the thmne to' which ho had been raised by tho 
unanimous vmco of tho nobles, tho clergy, ana tho 
people. Both sides, therefor#, prepared for war. In 
August, a fleet of nearly a thousand ships was assem- 
bled at the mouth of the Dive for tho invasion of 
England. It was detained for a ifionth by contrary 
winds; but, at length, a breozo from tho west carried 
fy from the Hive to tho mouth of tho Sommo, not far 
from Dieppe. Contrary winds again (prevailed, but, 
at length, on the 27th of September, this great fleet 
'weighed anchor; the vessel in which Wil^ani sailed 
leading the way. , 

Vigorous measures bid been adopted by Harold for 
the defence of liis kingdom. At the head of a large 
army lie had, during tho summer, been carefully 
watching the southern coast ; and as the season ad- 
vanced, it was thought that tlio attack would be 
doferred till tho ensuing spring. The crisis, how- 
ever, arrived befovo winter, and in a giore fearful 
shape than had been anticipated. Tostig, liis un- 
natural brother, liad no sooner heard of Harold's 
elevation to tho throne of England, than he hastened 
to -William, Duke of Normandy, who had quarried 
Matilda, his wife's sister, i fe concert measures with 
him against their common enemy. Impatient of 
delay, Tostig collected a small* fleot with which ho 
sailed towards England about, the beginning of May, 
and attempted to make descents on several parts of 
tho coast, but was everywhere repulsed with lass. 
Finding his efforts useless, ho retired into Scotland in 
tho hope of obtaining ail from Malcolm, its king ; but 
Malcolm declined to espouse his quarrel. He was, 
however, more successful with Harold Hadrada, king 
of Norway. That monarch cngagAl to invade Eng- 
land with his whole force ; and early in Septeinlxjr, ho 
approached tho Northumbrian coast with a licet of 


tnroo hundred ships, and was joined by Tostig with 
liis fleet from Scotland. After burning Scarborough, 
they sailed to tho Humber, and rounding the point 
of lloldomcss, eutered it, where they landed their 
forces and advanced towards York. They were en- 
countered near that city by tho t\jjp e&rls, Edwin 
and Morcar, and a bloody battle wa^fougjit, in wlfich 
victory long remained doubtful w but, m length, tho 
carls were defeated, and shut themselves up in York, 
which wqs closely besieged. News of this danger, 
drew Harold from tho south, and by forced marches 
he arrived in time to save the city. Harold would 
have treated with his brqjhor Tostig. Ho offered him 
peace, friendship, and tho restoration of his honours ; 
out ho wished to know wliat tho king of Norway 
should have. “ Seven feet for a grave !” was the stem 
reply. A battle was fought at Stamford Bridge on 
the Derwent, on tho 25th of September, and Tostig 
mid his ally both perished in tho camag^: a cainogo 
BO fearful, that it is said to have wliitonod tho earth 
with dead men’s bones for half a century. 

It was four days after this battle that William 
Mpaded in Pdtensey Bay, which at that time was 


covered by tho sea, and tnade a much nearer approach 
to tho chalk hills than at the present day. Harold 
was Bitting at a banquet in York, when he hoard of 
tho landiug of tho Normans. Before he marched 
northwards, ho had mado preparations for a resistance 
by sea ; but the winds that liad detained tho Norman 
invaders had kept liis ships in port till it was too late 
to oncountor tho enemy. Tho Norman troops, there- 
fore, landed without difficulty : first the archers, then 
tho knights, with their esquires and horses ; tlion tho 
artisans with material for fortifications ; and last of 
all, l)uko William. On toceiving this intelligence, 
Harold marched to London, and Saxon warriors from 
all quarters, except tho north, came flocking to his 
standard. Having manned seven hundred vessels, 
ho sent them round tho coast, to prevent William’s 
escape ; for, flushed with recent victory, ho felt confi- 
dent that ho should vanquish tlio Normans. But 
Harold was too impatient to nauot his rival. In his 
recent, battle at Stamford Bridge, he liad losttnauy of 
his bravest warriors, and time was luqhircd to fill up I 
his ranks. If he had waited a few days, his army, 
which was hourly increasing, would havo been supe- 
rior to that of the enemy; but, as it was, he set out 
from London with a force far inferior to that, of tho 
Norman duke. His hope was, that he might profit 
liy a sudden and unexpected attack ; and, contrary to 
I ho sage advice of liis brother Gurth and his wisest 
counsellors, lie mode a rapid inarch towards Hastings. 
His hope of a suiyriso was fallacious. William was 
.too cautious a general to bo thus overtaken, liis 
camp was well guarded, and advanced posts were 
thrown out to prevent surprise. At Harold's ap- 
p roach, those posts, which consisted of good cavalry, 
fell back, and William was thus warned of liis danger. 
Harold himself discovered by spies sent forward 
that the position of tig* Not man army was too for- 
midable to be nfeidly attacked ; and therefore ho halted 
at teniae, since called Battlo, where, surrounding his 
camp with ditches and palisades, he awaited the attack 
of his rival. 

It would appear that while thus encamped within 
sight of each other, some fruitless negotiations were 
entered into between Hafold and William. It is 
related that tlio Norman di|kc offered to Harold's 
acceptance one of these three things ; either to resign 
liis crown, oi*to submit to the arbitration of the Pope, 
or decide* the quarrel by single combat. Wo can 
hardly suppose that these propositions woro evor 
made. William certainly could not expect Harold to 
resign that which it liad been the ambition of his life 
to obtain, and its for submitting tlnfquan ol to tho arbi- 
tration of tho Tope, that was idle, for it was well known 
that Nicholas, in the hope of ^advancing tho interests 
of the church, had sent him consecrated banner 
under which to tight for tho throne of England, and 
that, therefore, he woidd lmvo decided ill his favour. 
Tlio third proposition is more probable, because 
examples of offera to decide claims to the thrones by* 
single combit at this period of the world's history is 
not uncommon ; but thore is no record that any such 
overture was ever accepted. Then again it is recorded 
that when Harold rejected those threefold propositions, 
William sent his envoy charged with a 'message to 
tkty effect, that if Harold would keep his old bargain 
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with him — that is, if ho would respect the oath which 
he hftfl been inveigled to take on tho relics of aaints 
and martyrs, on dead men’s bones — ho would leave 
him all the country beyond the Humber, uud give Ins 
brother Gurth all the lands of his father Godwin. 
The envoy was to add if this pro^itum was refused, 
a defiance to this effect: lie was to tell Harold that 
ho was a perjuror and a liar, and* that ho and all his 
supporters were excommunicated by the Pope, and 
that lie had with him a bull to prove the fact. Thd 
Nonnan chronicle states that as the envoy, who was a 
monk, spoke of exeuiniuuiflcation, which ho did in a 
very tfolomn tone, tho English chiefs gazed upon each 
other indisnlny; but it may bo suspected tliat all 
these stories arc us genuino as those found in the 
mendacious pigos of tho ltoman historian Livy. 
William was clearly resolved to passes tho whole 
kingdom, lie liad in truth promised its lands to his 
nobles, captains, and # knights — even the meanest 
among Ills followers was to bo a gentleman — and they 
had dono homage to him for their broad acres in 
perspective. Tho stoiy, also, of tho Normans having 
spent the night preceding tho battle ill silence and in 
prayer, while tho English spent it in revelry, may 
also bo questioned fis to its veracity. Tho Normans 
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FEA8TING OF THE KOUMAN8 AT IIABTINGS, 

certainly wore notlhoro dovqut than the Saxons. At 
the samo time it seems clear that thero were coolei 
preparation on tlio side of William than them was on 
that of Harold. At Jlfh dawn of the memomorable 
ihy which was to give a now dynasty to Saxon 
England— tho 14t.h of October— mass was celebrated 
among tho Normans, by Olo, bishop of Baycux, half 
» brother of William, r Inis, however, was according to 
the Superstition of tho *ago, and not a sign of more 
than ordinaiy piety among tho Nonnan warriors. 
They were no soldiers of the cross like tho Crusaders ; 
nor were they inspired with fanaticism like' the 
Ironsides of Cromwell. Led by an ambitious chfcf, 
they were themselves ambitious, and religious devo\jion 


and ambition are incompatible. Even Odd, the bishop, 
displayed more of the warrior than the divine. Ho 
hod in Normandy advocated tho enterprise from the 
pulpit; had joined tho fleet with a btfhd of men at 
arms ; and had been one of the first to leap ofe shore 
at Pevensoy. On the day of battle, indeed, ho mounted 
a white charger, and was everywhere seen in the 
thickest of the fight; sinking tho nronk into the 
bloodthirsty trooper. * 

The hour of battle came. Hie forces of William 
were divided into three columns ; tho first composed 
of archers and slingors ; tho second, of heavy-armed 
infantry ; and tho third, of cavaliy, hooded by the 
duke in person. Around tho neck of William, tb $ 
chron idol’s reflate, were suspended some of tlie 
idics iqx>n which Harold had swom at Rouen i and. 
i#t his side, was one Toustain, sumamed “ The White,” 
or “ Tho Fgir, w who carried the standard blessed by 
Pope Nicholas. Harolds troops 'were nil on foot; 
they were aimed with swords, spears, and battle-axes, 
and were formed into one deep and compact body, in 
the centre of wliiehfon a rising ground, waved the 
Saxon standard, around which stood Harold and his 
two brothers, Gurth and Leofwin. The Normans 
were the assailants. They hod now done with prayer, 
for, as they advanced, they sang the famous battle-song 
of Roland. Sumo authorities, however, state that tho 
N(*mans shouted " God is our help !” wliilo the Saxons 
vociferated “ The holy cross !*’ The fight commenced 
with a flight of arrows fMni tho Nonnan bowmen : a 
mode of fighting which in after years became tho 
most effective tactics *uf the English themselves. It 
was, indeed, by the arrow that the Normans obtained 
this victory. But it was not till after one of the 
most deadly struggles recorded in the page of history. 
For six long hours success was evenly balanced. The 
Normans with thoir bows and lances charged and 
charged again, but were each time repulsed by the 
battle-axoaof the English. Liko a mighty wall they 
kept their ground : so solid and comjwict wore their 
masses. At one time their lino was broken by the 
Norman cavalry, but it was only for a moment : they 
rallied, and thoir assailants were driven back and 
slain in heaps. Tho ponderous Uittlc-axe cut through 
the coats of mail worn by tho Nonnan knights, as 
though they lmd been made of wood, and not of brass 
j or iron. In tho midst of tho confusion that now 
ensued, a city raised that William was slain, and 
a flight emmiionb^l, but ho reappeared on his war- 
horse and rcstorcXorder. But so long as Harold’s 
troops remained unbroken, lie had no hope of victory. 

I But what could lie dono? The bow and. tho lance 
had in vain been employed in breaking that solidity. 
One only chance remained ; and that wan to break the 
Anglo-Saxon lines by stratagem. Again the cavaliy 
charged, and feigning a retreat, the English left their 
positions to follow them, and wore surprised in disorder 
and assailed on eveiy side by sword and lance. This 
stratagem was inputted, and with*tho same fatal results 
in another part of tlio field: many hundreds of 
Harold’s forces perished. The main body of the - 
English, however, retained its position behind the 
stakes and palisades on the ridgo of the emine nce , 
on ’which it was posted. A third time, the stratagem 
was tried, and was this time attended Vith still 
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&& remits ; the English being thrown into disorder. Showed .ljinly tho veto majajty acvero 

toon throujg} the line m several points. The victory, Of Saxon kinga-save one the noUeet he— 

however, was still undecided : tho remains of Harold’s The last of all."— Wordsworth 

broken phalanx closed around him and defied all the ,. , . .. . , ., v ~ . * 

power or tho Normans. They seemed invincible, but history ^ *h© c i vl * ,m J ltar y ft ®“™ °* 

as n lest eftft, William commanded his archers to and Scotland, diumg this period, is st.ll flog- 

point their arrows upward that they might fall upon me ?! a !7 and uncertain. 

the heads of the l&gliali. The doviS, succeeded. . M commencement, A.ft i>/8, Owen 1 towel Dha 
One of those random arrows pierced Harold's left-eye P ”S®? of Jul 


North Wales. 1 Towel lwnf was slain in making 
an incursion into England A.n. 984, and was suc- 


and penetrated hisbmin: he dropped in agony. It vv ^ . ^owoi iwai was Siam m maxing 

was now that tho English firat gaVo way. W they an ^curaon into Lnglaftd A.n. 984. ami was sno- 
did not yet take refuge in flight. Hetroating to their 1 ceedcd in his pnncipality h> ( adwallon hw brother. 
Standard, they rallied round it and defend^ it with <’«]walW however, did not long enjoy li.s pnnci- 

the utmost bravery, and it was not till Gurth and w<N ,, Nam m , * l ° 5 ,e ~ j^. ^ ere ~ 

Leofwin had ponshed that the standari of tho dytha„( W en, the ron ot Owen IIowol, Prince of 
Saxon army m captured. Then all •hope flo5. ^nth Wales; and Owen 1 owel, dying two years 
Broken and dispirited; tho remnant of that bravo host af ! w ^eradyth, °y er l,oth pnncipabties. Tho 
dispersed through a wood in their mvr, and many a j «**» of Meredyth, who is i mwosented as an usurper. 
Neman, who followed them by the light of the mam, ! W™ to , hav « been tnarkwl with war and flonfuNion. 
was hewn down by tl,c battle-axes of the fugitives, i 'W vantage of the intostmo broils which pro- 
J 9 n vailed, tho Danes invaded tho principalities anil 

obliged Meredyth to pay tributo: “a penny for oveiy 
man in Wales.” Meredyth died A.n. 998, leaving no 
male issue, but only a daughter, Who married Llhewo- 
lyn, a nobleman who was descended by liis mother 
from the ancient princes of North Wales. At tho 
i death of Meredyth, however, that principality after 
long contentions fell into tho hands of an olweure 
adventurer named Aedan, who retained possession of 
it from the year 1003 to A.n. 1015, when ho was 
slain in battle by Llhcwelyn. It is related that 
•Wall's enjoyed great prosperity under this prince: 



OIIDKRS liIVKN SOU ElilCCTlON OF CAMP AT IIASTH-NGd. 

William had gained the victory, hut it was at the 
expense of one fourth of his army. It is recorded 
that fifteen thousand Normans fell cp» tliat fatal jjay : 
finding a grave in tho soil wliiclwxuy came to enjoy 
as an cstato. The loss of the English wits still greater, 
but tho country was not yet wholly conquered. On 
tho contrary, for seven long years William’s wars for 
the conquest of the west, north, and cast, were pro- 
tracted, (luring which- many more of his Norman 
follower found graves 9'hcro they had hoped to reap 
honours and rewards. But in effect tho crown of 
England was won, and William s ambition was satisfied. 
As for tho brave Harold, his body, it is said, remained 


the earth bringing form double ; the people prosper- 
ing in nil their affairs and multiplying wonder- 
fully; and the cattle increasing greatly. “There 
was neither boggai* nor poor man from the south 
to the norih ^ea." Llhcwelyn was slaiu in battle, 
A.n. 1021, by Dowel ap Edwin the right heir of the 
principality of South Wales, anil though ho left a son 
named Gryffytli, he was succeeded in tho northern 
principality by its rightful lieir, logo ap Edwal. 
When his father died, (jryflyth wrfh very young, 
hut on arriving at the age of manhood, in the year 
1037, he defeated and killed lago in battle, anil 
obtained possession of the principality. Soon after, 
indeed, l^o hxpclled Howel from South Wales, and 
once moro reunited the two principalities under one 
rule. Gryftyth was one of the most warliko princes 
that over reigned in Wales. He not only defended 
his own country but made freqgcnt inc ursions into 
England. Ilis inroad# became so destructive that, 
as lx*foro recorded, Harold led liis forces into Wales 
and reduced tho Welsh to sqpli despair that they sent 
him the head of tho brave Giytfyth as a token of their 
submission. After his death the Welsh yielded the 
nomination of their princes to Edward the Confessor : 
Blothyn and Ity&allian were appointed princes or 


unrecognised among tho slain till it was discovered i governors of North Wales, and Meredyth ap JDweif 
by his widowed queen, Editha. His remains received ] prince of South Wales; arid these were princes of 
honourable interment, in the Abbey of Wiultham. Wales when William duke of Normandy landed in 


“ In Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ eve 
A stately corpse lay stretched upon a bier; 

Tbo aimLvere crossed upon Cue brca»t : the face, 
Uncovered by the topers’ trembling light, 


England, a.d. 10GG. 

Kenneth II. of Scotland, who died, as stated in the 
previous section, A.n. 694, left a son named Malcolm 
who was Prince of Cumberland, but he was succeeded 
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in his kingdom by Constantine, the son of his imme- 
diate predecessor, Culon. This was a common custom 
at that period ; but it occasioned a civil war between 
Malcolm and Constantine, in which tho latter was 
slain in the year 906. Malcolm, however, did not 
profit by his victory, for another competitor ap- 
peared in tho pjrson of Crime, tho son of tho la to 
King Duff, who won tho crown. Vlatheting together 
the scattered remains of Cons tontine’s army, Grime, 
hastened to Scone, and was there acknowledged king 
of Scotland. Civil war .ensued, which threatened 
tho country with destruction, but a peace was finally 
brought about by tho good offices of a bishop named 
Fothad, in which it was agreed that Grime should 
enjoy tho kingdom for his life, and that Malcolm 
should succeed him; and that thenceforth tho suc- 
cession should bo hereditary ; that is, a father should 
be succcoded by liis son, and not by his nephew, as 
had hitherto generally been tho custom. Malcolm, 
however, was still impatient to reign, for at the end 
of eight years he drew tho sword again, and Grime, 
being mortally wounded in a battlo fought on A seen- 
sion-day, A.D. i 00*1, ho ascended tho throne with tho 
consent of all partial. While Prince of Cumberland, 
Malcolm had refused to pay dancgcld to tho piratical 
Danes, and when ho asconded the throne of (Scotland, 
they invaded his kingdom, and, at one time, obtained 
a settlement in the countries of Moray and Buchan ; 
but they wero finally driven out of tho kingdom. 
Fordun, and others, relate that Malcolm gavo his 
nobles all his crown lands as a reward for their 
bravery in his wars with tho Danes, resoi-ving n<j 
property to himself, or his successors, except the 
Mute hill of Scone; but tlicso same chroniclers re- 
late that ho and his successors subsequently built 
monasteries, and erected bishojjricks which they en- 
dowed with many lands. According to Fordun, 
Malcolm, whoso administration was long held in 
grateful rememhranco, was slain by conspirators in 
the castle of Glaniis, a.d. 1034. 

Tho change in tho old rule of succession was of 
little moment Jo Malcolm, for ho left no son. lie had, 
however, a grandson, named Duncan, the son of his 
daughter Beatrice, who was marriod to Crinon, abbot 
of Dunkeld. Duncan, who had been Friueo of Cum- 
berland, succeeded to tho throne. Of {ho events of 
this reign, very little is known. Some ®f tho old 
chroniclers relate that its commencement was marked 
by an insurrection, and that subsequently, Scotland 
was invaded by Swoyn, King of Denmark, who de- 
feated Duncan in • bloody battle near Culross ; after 
which, whilo negotiating toYins of peace, tho Scots 
sent provisions and drugged liquors to tho Norwegian 
army, of which Swovn* and his followers drank so 
deeply, that they became intoxicated, and an easy prey 
to tno Scots, who, rallying out from Perth, in which 
they had token refuge, cut nearly /ill their enemies to 
m pieces, Sweyn himself with some of his attendants 
escaping with difficulty. There appears to be no 
truth in this story.; and the chief interest attached 
to the reign of Duncan is tho manner in which his 
death was encompassed, that event being made the 
subject-matter of ono of Shakspere’s wonderful dramas." 
In order to secure the accession of Duncan, King 
Malcolm is said to have put away {be only existtbg ; 


male descendant of Grime, called by some vjjriteMf 
Kenneth tho Grim— which descendant stood in th£ 
same relationship to him* as Duncan didtoMaloolm, 
that of grandson. He was the son ox*Grime’s son 
Boidhe, and by putting him away, Malcolm conceived 
that he should soouro the succession to his own family. 
Boidhe, however, had loft a daughter d|gned Gruoch, 
who had deep wrongs tg> avenge. She had not only 
tho death of a father and a brother to avenge* but of 
her first husband, Gilcoincain, chief of Moray, who 
having been defeated in an attempt to support the 
cause of his wife’tf family against the power of Mal- 
colm, had been burnt in his castle with many of his 
followers. The Lady Gruoch fled with an infant soft 
to Boss, of wmch Macbeth appeal's to have been a 
chieftain. The Lady Gruochbecame the Lady Macbeth, 
and both appear to have acquiesced in the .accession 
of Dunum, and to have courted his friendship. But 
their design in all their seeming friendship was to 
rid Duncan of his crown and his life, for in the year 
1040, he was, while their guest, barbarously assas- 
sinated, and Macbeth" ascended his throne. 

Duncan left two sons, Malcolm, Prince of Cumber- 
land, and Donald Bane. On hearing of their father's 
death, they fhised some forces, to avenge his murder, 
and assort thou* rights, but they were unsuccessful : 
Majcolm retired into his principality, and Donald to 
the Western Isles. During the first ten years of his 
reign Mgcbcth is represented as ruling wisely and 
justly ; protecting his subjects from tho lawless vio- 
lence of robbers, and* tho oppressions of the Scottish 
nobles. It" would appear, however, that he did not 
rule in peace, for several revolts occurred during that 
poriod in favour of Malcolm. It may have been from 
this cause that he eventually deported from a wise 
and just courso of government, and became a suspicious 
and cruel tyrant. He stands charged with plotting 
the death of Bancho, thane of Lochabcr, who had been 
tlio chief fiistrument of raising him to the throne, and 
of whom he had bcoomo jealous. At the death of 
Banclio, several Scottish nobles who wore secretly in 
tho iutorests of Malcolm, resorted to his court in Cum- 
berland. Among tlieso fugitives was Macduff, chief 
of Fife. Macduff fled in such haste, that ho left his 
wife and children behind him, who wero all put to 
death by Macbeth. Macduff entreated Malcolm to 
raiso an ai*my to invade Scotland; and joined by 
Siward, tho fafiNgis Earl of Northumberland, whose 
wife was tl^ sisftyr of Duncan, in tho year 1054, 
their, combined forces marched against Macbeth. It 
was in this war that Siward lost nis favourite sou, as 
before recorded. Tho contest was long and bloody, 
for Macbeth was bravo and warlike ; and tyrant as 
ho is represented to have been, ho had brave and 
faithful supporters. There *!s much confusion in the 
accounts of this contest ; for while some writers repre- 
sent that tho first encounter took place near Dunsmane, 
and that he protracted tho war for two years longer 
in his mountain fastnesses, others say that the battle 
of Dunsinane was the last fought, and that it was 
decisive. Be that as it may, Macbeth fell in, battle, 
a.p# 1057 : struck down, as all writers agree, by 
tjbe hand of Mocdui£ But the fate of Maobetb, 
did mi end the contest. His followemset 
Vjrtha Lady Macbeth, Lulaoh, as their king, flitting 
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m A ^aeoesndant from Duff, the oldest son of Malcolm I,, was chased from place to place by his rival’s forcos, 
hid aa good, if not a bettor right to the throne than and in a few weeks was overtaken and slain in battle, 
hisriva L, who was descended from Malcolm’s youngest At lxis death nil Scotland submitted to Malcolm III., 
ton, Kennctlnll. But Lnlach was a fugitive rather who wan crowned at Scone ; and who was still king 
than a king, for all the while he boro that titlo ho when William the Conqueror came into England. 


CHAPTER II. 

i 

the History of Laws and Government, from the Arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 449, to the landing of William Hoke of 

Normandy, A.D. 1066. 


SECTION I. , 

• 

The history of tlio constitution, and fonp of govern- 
ment established, and of the laws which woro enacted 
by the Anglo-Saxons in this period, is fraught with the 
deepest interest; inasmuch as that form of govern- 
ment and those laws form tlio*ground-work of our 
present free and happy constitution. The Saxon 
annals, however, so imperfectly display the origin and 
progress of the goodly fabric which they planted on 
the ruins of the Roman military de*i>otisni, that it 
would be impossible to write a history thereof so as 
to, leave nothing to be desired. We shall, however, 
endeavour to lay before our readers such a view of it 
as will prove that the Efl^lish constitution, under 
whose wido-spreading branches we live in pence and 
security, is derived from the Saxon mind. • 

It was not a military despotism which the Saxons 
brought with them into our island. The Germanic 
nations of which they formed a pirt, like all north- 
ern nations, were a fierce, freo, and independent 
people, and wherever tlfty established themselves on 
the ruins of Rome, they introduced free governments. 
As Ilume rightly observes : — “ The roe constitutions 
then established, however, impaired* by (lie encroach- 
ments of succeeding princes, si ill preserve an air of 
independence and legrd administration, which distin- 
guish the European nations ; and if thut part of the 
globe maintain sentiments of liberty, honour, equity, 
and valour superior to the lost of mankind, it owes 
theso advantages chiefly to the seeds implanted by 
these generous barbarians.” 

The Anglo-Saxon King *. — Tlio first kjpgs 8f the Saxons 
in England wore merely chiefs : leaders appointed, or 
rather elected by lot from among a numbef of ohieftaius, 
to hold the chief command until the war was over, when 
they again descended to their original position. As, 
however, the war in Britain was of long continuance, 
the office of cyning, or king, became permanent. It 
was, therefore, the rule qf a military chief, elected in 
time of war, which guvo birth to the regal office among 
our ancestors. At the same time, the Anglo-Saxon 
kings possessed only tho shadow, and not tho substance 
of imperial sovereignty. They wero limited, not 
Absolute monarchs. They ruled, but it was “by tho 
gtaoe of God,” and with tho advice and consent of the 
great men of the nation: “the wise elders of the 
people^ and a large associated numbor of the ministers 
They did not even Ascend tho throne by 
Jb^reditary ri^nt, but were elected from tho royal 


bouse by the Witan, or great council of tho nation ; 
or, os it sometimos happened, by a more extended 
suffrage. Their subjects woro bound to them, by an 
oath of fealty ; but at their corenation they contracted 
a corresponding obligation to their subject*. Thus, 
when Ethclrod II. was crowned by Dunstan, at King- 
ston, he took this solemn oath before tho altar : — 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity, three things do 
I promise to this Christian people, my subjects ; first, 
that I 'will hold God’s Church atod all tho Christian 
people of my realm in true pcaco ; second, that I will 
forbid all rapine and injustice to men of all conditions ; 
third, that I promise and enjoin justice and mercy in 
all judgments whereby the just and merciful God 
may give us all his eternal favour, who livoth and 
reignotli.” Their very laws were not made by them 
alone, but in concert with tho national assembly, 
Vvhich was called the Witenagemot ; so that, although 
they possessed considerable privileges and ix>wers, they 
were only supremo chiefs among other rulers, and not 
such monarchs ns now rule over Europe. Supported 
by tho pontiffs of Rofti?, their authority gradually in- 
creased, but it^raried with their personal characters, 
and down to the latest period they wero assisted in 
their government and legislation by tho national 
assembly. 

Among tho branches of tho royal prerogative wore 
tlio summoning and prorogation of the Witan ; the 
appointment of caldormen and sheriffs ; the superin- 
tendance of tho coinage ; purveyance or providing for 
himself and officers, by a claim of harbourage and 
provisions in* royal progresses in certain places, chiefly 
the monastic houses; and a right to properly in 
forests, treasure trove, mines, and wrecks. Tho Crown 
possessed extensive domains, manors, and woods, which 
formed, with other privileges, an ample patrimony 
for the sovereign : a patrimony, indeed, often employed 
in tho corruption of tho subject, or bccamo so dimin- 
ished by prodigality as to g^vo rise to tho necessity 
of aids ami benevolences to free Who Crown from debt. 

The Witenagemot.-— A lthougli our knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon history and antiquities is too imperfect 
to admit of a clcarMelincation of the government at 
this period, it is certain that tliero existed at all tiipes a * 
national council called a WiPtenagemot; or literally, 

“ an assembly of wise men.” Duffing the Heptarchy, 
them wero . as many sub-assemblies as there wero 
kingdoms; but after the union of these kingdoms 
into one monarchy, they were all united into one 
grjaat. council : just as there is one parliament only 
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Amt tho united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, domoamen or judges; wore members of the 
Who wore the constituent members of tins assembly agemot ; but is not equally dear, as some 60 - 
has not been determined by antiquaries with accu- deavoured to prove, that small proprietors of land, dr 
racy; but the best account is that which is given by the inhabitants of trading towns, had mm ropresctt- 
Sir Francis Palgmvo. That acute writer observes s tativos. On the contraiy, there is every reason to 
“In tiie smaller kingdoms, such as Kent, the Witen- believe that tho people were not represented m that 

S t did not probably differ materially from the assembly : that the great mon of tho option were tdo 
loot which assembled on Pcnenden Heath in jealous of powor to ft^mit any from inferior ranks, 
subsequent times. Tho prelates appear in tho first, whether small landowners or burgesses, to share with 
order of tho community. The seniors, earls or aide#- them in the legislative authority, 
men, are convened not only in tho character of chief- Classes of Society. — The Anglo-Saxon population 
tains, but also by virtue %t tho bond of trust which were divided into various classes, or oastes, the 
connected them with their sovereign. The thanes highest of which was that out of which their kings 
gave suit and service as principal landlords ; and the wore elected ; a race claiming to be descendants ef 
coorls attending for the townships listen to the pro- tho doifiod monarch of tho Asi, Odin, or Wpden. 
mulgation of tho decree, declare their grievances, and Next in order to that of tho Saxon monarchs was that 
present the trespasses committed in the communities bf tho nobles, or thanes, a caste divided into two 
to which they belong. Tho actual appearance of the sections, namely, the king’s thanes and the lesser 
foregoing classes is n«tt a matter of hypothesis, but of thanes; tho latter of whom appear to have been 
evident : tho,document lies before us in which they dependent on tho former, receiving lands from them 
address their sovereign ; and with respect to the for which they paid rent, services, or attendance in 
functions exercised by the ccovls, tho testimony of tho ]>eoce and wav. Tito relative dignity of these two 
Anglo-Saxon laws receives tho fullest corroboration classes of thanes was measured by tho value at which 
from the universal usage of subsequent timos. In the life was reted, as expressed in the legal composition 
earlier periods a dependent or vassal kingdom ro- for manslaughter. Thus the life of tho higher order 

was valued at twelve hundred, and of the lower at 
six hundred shillings ; while tho fino fixed for that of 
aif ordinary freeman was only one-third of tho latter 
amount. The entire executive government was in 
the hands of this Saxon lEristoomy. Next in rank to 
tho king was the ealjlorman, who was the sub-gover- 
nor of district, shire, or several counties, a dignity 
answering to the modem lord-lieutenant. The ealdor- 
raan had the judicial administration and military 
force under his control : it was his to see that justice 
was duly administered within his province, and to 
call out the military in timefc of danger. Tho dignity 
of caldommn, liko that, of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, 
was not Hereditary, although it occasionally descended 
from father to son. It has been seen, indeed, in the 
case of Harold's brother Tostig, that an caldorman 
was appointed and was removable by the king. It 
was from the higher aristocracy — tho king’s thanes — 
that all tho chief officers, both civil and military, were 
taken, thoy being tho chief landowners. Jf a person 
of noble birth did not possess sufficient land— pro- 
bably forty hydes, or lx>twcen four or five thousand 
acp'N — to constitute a lordship, he attached himself to 
one who had that qualification, to whom ho became 
bound by fealty, and from whom he might claim 
legal protection. The number of the Saxon aristo- 
cracy was swelled by the clergy, all of whom, from 
tho archbishop to the deacon, took rank with them. 
Tho next class or rank of people were tho ceorls — 
freemen who wore generally cultivators of the soil 
under the protection of a thane. Ccorl was the most 
common name for a husbandman among the Anglo- 
Saxons. In general, they soem to have been a kind 
of gentlemen farmers, and if any of them so prospered 
as to acquire laud to the extent of five hydes, upon 
which ho lsul a church, a kitchen, a bell-hoUse, and a 

i iXk. x t - — — -r i groat gate, ho obtained a Beat and office in the king’s 

seems clear that all tho considerable proprietors of 1 coqyt and acquired tho dimity of thaneship. Itdoee 
land, or thanes, who were warriors or descendant*#] hot appear, however, *to have been vary aerirabte to 
warriors, together with the hiererchy f reldonne^4h^^tcqfiire riches and dignity at that period, for whdew 
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tamed its own legislature, sitting and acting distinct 
from the legislature of the paramount kingdom. But 
the Witenagemot, convened by the Basileus, was the 
general Diet or Placituin of tho empire. Here tho 
King of Albion appeared, wearing his crown and sur- 
rounded by his great officers of state. The prelates 
concurred in the enactments. The vassal kings, the 
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rulers of the Cymric and Celtic tribes, testified their 
obedience. The earls, and ealdormen, and thanes, 
whether of Anglo-Saxon *ac© or the Northmen, settled 
in Oie Danelagh, completed the assembly, which com- 
prehended all the councillors and sages, redesmen and 
witan, both clerks and laymen, whose advice and 
assistance the soverciem was entitlad ArnnunA ” TFf 
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did feotene the* objeot of envy and oppression by the 
nobleA It is related, indeed, that those who thus 
raised themselves from tho middle ranks, could only 
obtain security by courting tho patronage of some 
great chieftain, and by paying a considerable sum for 
. hiB safety. There was a law passed in tho reign of 
Athelstan legahzing tho new-born dignity; but tho 
opportunities were so few by which a oebrl could 
raise himself above his rank, th&t the law oould never 
overcome the reigning prejudice: tho noblo bom still 
entertained the highest contempt for those legal and 
'factitious thanes. .According to the Domesday regis- 
ter, ^taken soon after the ,Norman conquest, there wore 
ISpfiOO ceorla or freoineii in England. In that book 
the denomination coorl is tendered by the Latin tenn 
vUlamB or villein or villager. These, therefore, could 
"all have been freeholders. Some were, indeed, heorth 1 
fast men' ox substantial householders ; and qthors who 
possessed no domiciles of their own wero termed 
m ere or followers, and were obliged by law to enter 
the family of a master as farm-sn vants or labourers. 
Another class of frcemqn comprised the burghers, 
traders, and artisans ; and according to a law passed 
in the reign of Athelstan, if a burgher made three 
voyages over sea with a cargo of his own ho*vas raised, 
like the prosperous ceorl, to tho unenviable dignity of 
a thane. The lowest order of the population were 
tho theowea — tho servi of Domesday — who woih 
absolute serfs or slaves, and who boro the drudgeiy 
of domestic life, or tended tho cattlo and s^ino of 
their masters. Some of these theowea wero slaves from 
their birth, but others, called witethcovoea, weno persons 
who lost their freedom from inability to discharge 
their debts, or from tlio commission of some crime to 
which tho penalty of serfdom was attached. The 
majority of them appear to have been bora slaves ; or 
relics of o conquered race* they being tho most nu- 
merous where the British population maintained ifc- 
.sclf the longest. According to tho Domesday, while 
tho number was as one to three freemen in Gloucester- 
shire, it was as ono to five in Cornwall, Devon, and 
Staffordshire ; one to ten in Kent ; one to twenty in 
East Anglia; and ono to two hundred and fifteen in 
Nottinghamshire. In tho counties of York, Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Huntingdon, there wero no slaves at the 
. time of the Norman invasion. Tho condition of these 
* slaves appears to have been at one time most abject, 
but the horrors of their servitude wejo gradually 
mitigated, in this particular, the Saxon clergy 
acted most meritoriously, for they not only enjoined 
their masters to give them rest "from their labours, 

| and to treat them as fellow-Christians, but they rc- 
I commended their manumission as a charitable action, 
and procured a law, by way of example, that the 
Slaves of a. bishop should at^nis death be set free, and 
that all bishops and abbots in tho kingdom should 
set throe slaves at liberty. Their precepts, and, aboye 
all, their example, appear to havo had a good effect, for 
1 many examples of voluntary emancipation arc on 
record ; and in some instances by tho acquirement of 
property^the bondman purchased his owi% freedom. 
When slaves became free they wero called frilazin ; 
but though they wore in reality free they were not 
oomtiderea as of the lower ranker dignity as those 
- who had been freftborn. 


. Divisions of the Country and Oourte of Justice . — Very 
I little is known of the territorial divisions of the 
Anglo-Saxons. It would appear, however, that the 
country was from tho timo of their conquest divided 
into counties, hundreds, and tithings ; over each of 
which a magistrate prosidod. Thus over tho tithing 
there was a decanus or tithing-man; over the hun- 
•dred a centenary , or kundredon ; and over tho county 
a count, earl, or alderman. Tithings woro so called 
fibm ten free families in a tun or township being 
bound by enrolment to be responsible for the good 
behaviour of each other ; a* system of polico culled 
frankpledge, which Ingulplms relates had the happiest 
effect in tho reign of Alfred tho Great, when it was 
fully established and strictly executed ; for, says he, • 
“ if a traveller left or lost over so much money in the 
open fields or highways, he was sure of finding it 
next morning, or even ’a month after, entire and un- 
touched.” The township in which this system of 
frankpledge was carried out had its hallmote , at'wliicli 
inferior actions wore tried by tho seignor or his reeve, 
and a certain number of freemen; tbe germ of a 
modern jury. If any dispute could not be settled in 
the hallmoto — that is, if any dispute of great difficulty 
•or importance happened, or if oitfier of the parties 
wero not willing to submit to tho sentence awarded 
by the seignor, or his rcove and tho freemen — then the 
cause was referred, or appealed, to tho next superioi 
court, that of tho hundred. The divisions called 
hundreds are supposed to havo consisted of a hundred 
freo families, or a hundred tithings, which would 
consist of a thousand families. North of the Trent, 
tli® hundred was called Wapentake , fr om a custom 
observed by the followers of tlio caldormun, who 
touched his weapon or spear, planted in tho soil as a 
sign of recognition at his installation. The hundred 
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Had its hmdredmote , inwhich thetownshins were repip- 
sented by tbe seignor, or his reeve, and four deputies, 
and which was hold monthly before its own hundred- 
man or alderman. This court, which took cogni- 
zance of higher branches of jurisprudence than that 
of the hallmote, was held monthly before a magistrate 
called the hundredary, under writ from the sheriff. 
Tho j$ost of hundreaaTy was both honourable and 
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lucrative. It waa generally occupied by a thane or Medes and Persians, 
nobleman residing within the hundred, who was that Jaw the culprit w 
elected by other members into his office. His office it defined not only a c< 
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Medes and Persians. The law was written, and }>y 
that Jaw the culprit was condemned. Per instance, 
it defined not only a certain value upon every xndi- 

. ' xf-CP ___ a n a . 1 _ • I 


was to appoint tho times and places of the meeting of vidunl, whether plaintiff or defondantflwhat damage 
the eourt; to preside therein, and to put its sentences the one was entitled to receive and the other to pay, 
into execution; and to inspect tho aims belonging to but every distinct limb or part of the body baa its 
the hundred ; for ho was not only their civil magis- worth. Tlius in tho old laws a logrewas valued at 
trato in times of peace, but their # captain in war. In forty shillings, an eye-tooth at tbu?f and a back 
the county rouite, or sMremotn, all tho freeholders tooth and finger-nail at one. Every personal injury 
were assembled twice a year, and received appeals had in this way its compensation; and after the trial 
from tho inferior couils^ They wore held twice a had been gone through, the sentence or assessment of 
year, and weio undoi tho presidency of the bishops damages was a inatter-of-courso proceeding, Thera 
m whose districts they lay, tho ouldonnen whoso was no mitigation; tho fine, whatever it might be^ 
jurisdiction extended over them, and tho sheriffs or was written down in the laws, and it must be paidjo 
shiro-recyes In theso courts, each township was re- the full. But in some cases summary p unimme nt 


the full. 


presented by its reove and four freemen, and each was allowed to bo inflicted. The outlaw was said to 
hundred by a delegation of twelve of its members, '“bear a wolfs head,” and like a wolf he might, if he 
rrom these temtoml tribunals appeals lay to tbe approached the haunts and habitations of meq, be 
mngspourt ; but above all was the Vitau, which was struck down by any hand, no one daring to revenge 

his fell. If a thief, alro, was taken in actual posses- 


convened at -the great festivals of Easter, Whitsun- his fell. If a thief, altvO, was taken in actual posses- 
tide and C Jinstmas, and who.se duty it was to enact Mon of stolen goods, ho might, by this kind of Lynch 
the laws, latify tho charters giantod by the Crown, few, be hanged or fiecapitatod by his captors without 
and to superintend the general aflaiis of the nation. respite or delay. And so in the ease of the murderer. 

J-aiM.-— On tlieijj first arrival in Britain, the Anglo- If he was found standing near his victim with the 
baxons had no written laws. At that time they weie 1 weapon wfch which ho had committed tho crime in 
simply governed, as their ancestors laid been, by eer- his hand, no witnesses could explain away the poe-* 
tain well-known and long^stablished customs. This session of a token which was considered to have been 


was tho case with nil the northern nations who 


i ”” "””7 — — ihe necessary accompaniment of the transgression. 

^ kingdoms on the mins of the Homan Empire. The presumption of his guilt amounted to absolute 
J5 it after these nations had established themselves in certainty ; lie might ndf have committed tlio crime, 
^ • rj 1 ”* Ihitam, and had become but tho Saxon few laid it down as a rule that he was 

acquainted with the art of writing, ancient customs guilty, and ho must die. 

iocame their written laws. Hence it is that there Tho laws extant of this period arc those of Ethel- 
existe a stnkmg similarity m the ancient laws of tho bert, Lothairc, Edric and Wihtrod, successive kings 
r ranJcs, Hurgimdians, Lombards, Visigoths, and Anglo- 0 f Kent; and Ina of AYcsscx. These were enacted 
i wer^ tran^enpts oi tho cus- before the overthrow of the Heptarchy. After that 

??? /jy which they had befcn governed in tho wilds poriod there are the laws of Alfred, l<?d ward the First, 
of Oennany and Scandinavia. Athofetan, Edmund tho First, Edgar, Ethelrod the 

As these nations, however, settled at a great dis- Second, Canute, and Edward the < Vmfessor: the fetter 
i* 10 lom ^h other, m the lapse of time tlieir laws being a more collection of tho laws which had been 
Decamo somewhat dissimilar. But oven then for sc- enacted during the rule of tho previous monarch* 
veial centujies tho dissimilarity consisted chiefly of from tho time of the Heptarchy. 

^ liat y° IG illflictcd 011 The laws of Alfred and life successors may be 
n E 1 * 1 °f| !l pu(^, according to the greater plenty classed under six distinct heads: dccfevatoiy, penal, 

i- . JL/ 1 i l r ^l^ 1,70 C01 }^ tru,H - For in tho procedure, leligious, canonical, and moral. Tho 


. • ii a " . , i ;; — v * wuiwi Jifiu u'uumuw wuuuuii ui iiujuwiy ubiucuua 10 

’ . o *>ncs vaiying in amount aemdmg to tho. thorn ; tlioso of procedure reforiod exclusively to the 
. tho wrong committal, and the station of th<> machinery for executing tho ret; tho religious re- 
?***? _ Bnt duijng the long period of gorded the people at largo in relation with the Church 

Angto-8ftx<m legislation, other and gi cater punidi- or elergy ; the canonical dofinod tho duties and func- 
. h aw * r “cd to ennuiials. For sorro offi nces, (ions of the clerical body, ai>art from the people ; and 
ana eswcialiy it thort had been a previous conviction, the moral may bo said io havo consisted only of morel 
coipoial punishments, banishment and davory were procopts, such as enforting obodionco to parents, 
-liMvira’ homicide, burglary, arson, highway luorey to animals, and the duo obseivanoe of the 
^ on V the Sabbath as a day of rest. 

£““5 th0 “°. r - Some ciimes were pnuishod If the manner of punishing crimes among the- 
.^'PPjng. branding, standing in the Anglo-Saxons was singular, not less so ware the* 
£ ^ l* H in ® ou ^ of ^ ie . vj&t, mutilation of tho proofs. A trial in either of the courts partook of th6 * 

W? “ nd ™ ll ? e out the of 1ho na<uro an aritlunetical calculation, oTa ohomical 

pnmshmont was rafbetod for experiment, rather than what would now he eon- 
^ COttma *$ ? defined by the jddorod the trial of a cause. To explain. In criminal 

wntten Jaw, The court had no discretion. The proceedings before* tho hundredmote, and probably 
Anglo-Saxon laws were os irrevocable as tim^e^ftbo I other tribunals, twelve thanescStuted a gml" 
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jutys fep the presentment of offenders, analogous to 
the modern custom of law courts. On a case being 
presented, the accuser mado his charge, and the 
oul|#it was upon his deliverance. At this stage 
of the trial, the accused was required to obtain the 
testimony of his superior ; and if his superior appeared, 
and swore that the man had not been convicted of 
the mime, be it what it might, within the period of 
limitation, which appears to hive been fixed by tlio 
last great council or witan, and had never paid the 
debt fine ; and if this declaration was confirmed by 
the oaths of two other thanes or true men, then the 
culprit had the privilege of clearing himself either 
by # simple compurgation, or by simple ordeal. If 
he asserted the liberty of appealing to that testimony 
of character termed compurgation, he himself swore 
to his innocence ; and a certain numbor of h^s neigh- 
bours, whoso worth, according to the legal arithmetic 
of the Saxons was considered as equivalent to one pound, 

* were assigned as his compurgators. J f these neighbours 
confirmed his oath by their own, ho was acquitted 
of the charge; but if ho could® not produce this 
testimony of his innocence, and dared to abide by 
11 the judgment of God,” ho underwent the ordeal : 
that is, he either plunged his arm in to* a boiling 
caldron up to his wrist, or bore a red-hot iron in 
his naked hand for the distance of nine paces ; and 
if, after three days, no marks of injury appeared, h§ 
was acquitted of the charge laid against hirt. If 
he refused to afford the testimony required By law, 
the accused had to undergo a severer ordeal: he 
had to plunge his arm into boilihg water up to the 
elbow, or carry a red-hot iron of treble weight. 
He had also to produce five compurgators, himself 
being tho sixth; Civil suits were decided by a 
similar mode of procedure, though differing in some 
of the forms, lh every uise, however, everything 
depended upon the number and logal worth of tho 
witnesses which each party— the accuser end the 
accused — was enabled to bring forWartl, or upon tho 
issuo of tho ordeal. In some cases, tho question was 
decided by an ordeal of tho cross ; that is, by tho I 
accused being allowed to draw from under a cover J 
either of two pieces of wood, on one of which tho 
figure of tho crass was cut ; if he drew that ho was i 
considered innocent., if not, he was found guilty. 
Another ordeal was that of tlio corsned; that is, 
a consecrated cake was given to the acr^isefl to eat. 
wad if it appeared to stick in his throat, or if ho 
shook or turned pale in his attempt to swallow it, 
the "judgment of God” was against him; ho was 
condemned. Some writers liavo supposed that wager 
of battlo was in uso among the Anglo Smxons. This 
ordeal was certainly* common at this period among 
nations on tho continent a remedy against false 
evidence* but if it existed among the Anglo-Saxons 
it was not to any great extent. That species of 
jurisprudence rather belongs to the middle ages 
"than to the present period of English history. One 
thing, however, is clear, that the ordeal was the 
grand mode of trial among our Anglo-S%xon an- 
cestors. 

But what was the ordeal of the Anglo-Saxons? 
What was the real character of thi ceremony ? And 
'Ms it really a fftry one? Let us examine that of 


grasping hot iron. All ordeals were preceded by 
tastings, prayers, and other religious exercises. These 
preparations being made, the ordeal followed; In 
'that of hot iron, tho ordeal was of two kinds. It 
was either performed with a ball of iron of one, two, 
or three pounds weight according to the nature of 
tho accusation, or with a certain number of plough- 
shares. Let us take tho ball. It is mode red-hot, 
and tho accused takes it in his hand, first signing 
hftnsclf with tho cross, aiul sprinkling his lmud with 
holy water; and ho carries it the distance of nine 
feet, and dropping it at the Ad of this short journey, 
his hand is put into a big and scaled up for threo 
days. At the expiration of that time the hand is 
examined in tlio presence of twelve persons on the 
Bide of each party, and if any marks of burning 
' appear upon it ho is declared guilty, if not he is 
innocent. Now it would be impossible for any ono 
to take a really red-hot iron Ukll in his clenched 
hand, and to appear unscathed at the and of three 
short days. And yet many learned writers have 
been disposed to think that Providence graciously 
inteiposcd when no marks of injury woro found for 
tho preservation of injured innocence. Some gross 
imposture, however, may bo suspected in such an 
ordeal. Tho truth is this. Tho accused person was 
committed wholly to tho priest, who was to perform 
tho ceremony three days before the trial, during 
which time ho had full opportunity of bargaining 
for his deliverance, and to receive instructions how 
to act his part. It may, indeed, bo reasonably sus- 
pected that tho monks of that age were in possession 
of %me secret that secured tho hand from the im- 
pressions of such a momentary touch of hot iron, 
or removed all appearances of those impressions within 
the given time that elapsed before tho hand was 
examined. This suspiefbn, indeed, seems confirmed 
by tho fact that there is no oxample of any champion 
of tlio Clinrch suffering from this ordeal ; while tnoso 
who appealed to it in order to deprive tho Church 
of its jKwsessions never failed to suffer and to lose 
their cause. But absurd as the ordeal was, and liable 
to be open to impositions, it was, nevertheless, suit 
able to the social condition* of tho Anglo-Saxons. 
At that timo there was not that Vide-sprcad diffusion 
of intelligence which would supply intelligent judges 
and juries, aqd Vven if they could havo been found 
their decisions would not have been understood. 
Nothing less than absolute certainty in such matters 
would have satisfied tlio simple understandings of 
the pcoplo of that ]>eriod ; and so long as the popular 
faith in tho ordeal subsisted, it auswered the two- 
fold purpose of putting an end to differences, and 
of keeping the population unifer tho dominion of 
the law. And as above shown, there is reason to 
belieVfc that its inherent injustice was mitigated by 
tho art and management — pious frauds— of those by 
whom the process waff conducted. In the course of 
time, however, tho popular belief in tho trial <jf 
ordeal fell into decay; and this was followed by 
an effort to avoid it, as far as posable, by that of 
compurgation, and which, in its turn, was succeeded 
by that mode of trial now happily in uso among us— 
by judge and jury. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

The History of Bafigtan, from the Arrival of the B&xoni, A.D. 449, to the Homan Conquest, A.D. 1090. 


8EC110H I. 

It lias been seen, in a previous chapter, that to- 
wards the olose of the Roman dominion the British 
Church was in a flourishing condition; and that 
when the Romans desorted Britain it bccamo a prey 
to tho ravages of Jhe Biots and Soots, and could 
neither enjoy peace nor prosperity. Tho ruin of tho 
British Chnrcn, which the Piets and Scots had com- 
menced, was consummated by tho Saxon invaders. 
By their conquest of our island, the ecclesiastical 
os well as civil government was overthrown. Once 
moro pagan darkless overshadowed the land ; Chris- 
tianity was chiefly confined to those mountainous 
districts to which tho Britons had fled for refuge. 
Tho storm of the Saxon invasion burst with violence 
on tower and temple; churches were destroyed, and 
their priests murdored, so that finally the former 
Christianity of the country was* chiefly to be traced 
by heaps of ashes and tokens of devastation. 

At the period of the settlement of the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain, their religious system was essen- 
tially mythological.. Like the ancient Britons, they 
had lost the faith of their forefathers, for when their 
ancestors first came from thg East, and peopled Ger- 
many, thoy were not unacquainted with the great 
doctrines of one Supreme Deity, “ the author of every 
thing that existeth; the Eternal, tho Anciont, the liv- 
ing and awful Being ; tho Being that never changcth, 
who livoth and govorneth during the ages ; direct- 
ing everything which is high, and everything which 
is low.” Of this gloriqns Being— the ono true God— 
whom they worshipped under the name of Odin, they 
esteemed it impious to make any visible representa- 
tion, or to imagine it possiblo that lie could be con- 
fined in temples made with hands'. .These groat 
truths, however, which they brought with them from 
the East, in tho lapse of tirno became corrupted. The 
worship of ono Supreme Being had continued among 
them for reveraf generations, but at longth the leader 
of a now army of adventurers from the East overran 
tho north of Europe and erected a mighty empire. 
This conqueror assumed tho name of Odin, and 
claimed the honoflrs which had formerly been paid 
to that deity. And such a divinity as this deified 
conqueror was better suited to.the genius of a people 
who rushed like eagles to the slaughter than the 
Supreme Being whom their ancestors had worshipped. 
Ilio deified conqjioror, Odin, was a god of war ; “ the 
terrible and severe god ; the father of slaughter ; the 
god that carried desolation and fire; the active and 
roaring deity ; the god that gave victory and revived 
courage m the conflict, and who named those that 
were to be slain.” It was from Odin* or Wodife jfliat , 

* • j-. .. 


almost all the lpyal families of tho northom nations 
deduced their origin. Ilengist and ITorsa were his 
reputed grandsons, although Wodin must have livpd 
ages anterior to the Saxon invasion of Britain. But 
Wodin was not tho only god worshipped by the 
Saxons. • Whon tho conqueror Odin claimed deifi- 
cation, ho* did not assume to himself the power of 
governing all things in heaven and earth. His busi- 
ness was to preside only over war, and hence asso- 
ciates were required to carry on tho various operations 
above and below. c And these were found in his own 
family. As ho was believed to bo tho father, so his 
wife Friga, or Frea, was esteemod as tho mother of all 
tho gods. © Next to Odin, she was tho most reverod 
of all the Scandinavian divinities, being worshipped 
as the goddess of lovo and pleasure, who bestowed I 
Sn her votaries the delights of sensuality. Next in 
the Scandinavian mythology came the sons and tho 
daughters of Odin ancf Frea. Thor, the eldest and 
tho bravest, was a]go, as a natural consequence, the 
greatest.* Thor was tho controller of tempests; 
launching the thunder, pointing the lightning, and 
directing meteors, winds and stoma from his palace 
in the aerial regions. It was to Thor that prayers 
were addressed for favourable rains, refreshing rains, 
and fruitful seasons. Of the other sons of Ouin and 
Frea, Balder was tho god of light., Niord of the 
waters, ^Tyr of .champions, Brage of orators and poets, 
and Hcimdal, the janitor or doorkoepor of heaven, 
and the guardian of the rainbow. In all, eleven 
sons and eleven daughters assisted their parents in 
tho great work of ruling all things celestial and 
terrestrial, some of the latter being worshipped as 
goddesses of medicine, of virginity, of dress, of recon- 
ciliation, of vows, and of good manners. But besides 
these, thpre were many inferior divinities, including 
fiends, moiiMers, and tales. “The weird sisters of 
Macbeth n had their origin in Wyvd, who wove the 
web of destiny. Horoes were also worshipped ; dead 
men, in whom imagination recognized some peculiar 
attribute which demanded reverence fj*om mortals. 
Tliero were also the Valkeries, a species of inferior 
goddesses who acted as celestial 'attendants, and who 
in times of war were employed by Odin to determine 
victory and select tho warriors who were to perish* 
Added to these wero genii and spirits, who mingled 
in every event of life, and were, supposed to possess 
supernatural power to do goo* or eviL A malevolent 
spirit named Loko was the personification of evil, 
Ijoke wai sometimes deprecated as a god, but always 
dreaded as an enemy. Such was his malignity, that 
Ike is represented as calumniating the gods them- 
selves, for which Vickedness the ^deities were eouoh 
gelled to shut him up in a cavern. % 
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# « Tho Saxon priesthood taught the doctrine .of the . favours 
immortality of the soul, and a state of rewards and gift ; a 
punishments after death, utterly rejecting tho notion affairs 
of transmi^nflion as an absurd fiction. Their heaven, liowevc 
or plaoe of reward, was congenial to their warlike prayer* 
character. Thoso who perished bravely in battle ceive t 
ascended to Jfalhalla, where they spent the day in tcstifiei 
martial spons, and the night m feasting on the darts t 
flesh of the boar Serimmor, and drinking hugo mortals 
draughts of beer or mead from the skulls of their to thcii 
enemies, which were presented to them by virgins, by the 
ever young and ever beautiful On the contrary, worshi] 
cowards and men of sloth were* doomed to the deemed 
miseries of Nifllieim, where Hela dwelt and oxcrcised horses, 
her terrible supremacy ; her palace Being Anguish, to Odii 
her table Famine, her waiters Expectation and Delay ; oxen n 
while the threshold of her door was Pretipice, lief othor n 
bed Leanness, and her very look Terror. But tho ous wa 
bliss of the brave, and the misery of cowards, accord- On sui 
mg to this grim mythology, were not eternal. Thero drench 
was to be a final dissolution of heaven and earth, chosen 
when tlio malignant powers wenf to burst from their but occ 
long enthralment and destroy tho very gods them- the hi; 
selves, not even sparing Odin; at the same time, enjoym 
a vast conflagration would eonsumo AMhulla and liquor, 
the world and Niflheim, with all their divine, human, imbibe 
and infornal inhabitants. But out of this chaos was every c 
to arise a new and more glorious world than Valhafia, Ver] 
and a hell move terrible than Niflheim. TTmties and orders 
all good and just men were to bo admitted into Ctcsar 
Oinuo ; whilo cowards, assassii^, false swearers, and their 1 
adulterers were to be confined m Nastrantle, a place tions ] 
built of tho carcasses of serpents. Over all a god was <$ertain 
to preside, pre-eminent and alone, possessed of greater have hi 
might and noblor attributes than Wodin ; and tho They i 
final state of {ho blessed and the doomed was to bo and ju< 
eternal under his reign. • were r 

Such was tho popular faith of our Anglo-Saxon deuce 
ancestors. And their rites accorded with tho spirit were i 
of their grim mythology. As before related, their chief j 
forefathers deemed it impious to make any visible power 
representations of tho Odin they worshipped, and to there \ 
erect temples whorein to worship. Before tho period gods w 
of the Saxon invasion, however, this faith had boon thero i 
corrupted. All over the Continent, temples wero and gi 
erected in which tho deified conqueror Odin was appoan 
represented by a gigantic image crowned^ and bran- asked 
dishing a naked sword ; his wife Fiea as an Hpr- they n 
maphrodite; Thor wearing a crown of stars and them , 
wielding a mighty hammer; and all thd other gods had nc 
and goddesses represented aocording to the attributes gardod 
with which they wero supposed to do endowed. To greatci 
these gods songs of praise were chanted, prayers wero some o 
addressed,, and sacrifices offered. Their songs of even c 
praise were almost innumerable, and they were com- heaver 
posed under that wild inspiration which charac- indeed 
terizod the muse of tho North. Their prayers wore than t 
dictated by their priests, and thoy were of tho earth, far-fan 
earthy. To Odin they prayed for victory in battle ; Sucl 
to Froa for success in Jove and courtship ; to Thor which 
to aveH his thunderbolts from themselves, and to the nc 
Hurl them against their enemies ; to Niord for prospo- with j 
reus voyages and successful fishing ; and to Freya sion to 


for &vourable geasons, and good and plentiful crops. 
All tho gods and goddesses wore petitioned for (no 


. favours which thoy were supposed to iiavo in their 
gift; and all their prosperity and success in mundane 
affairs were ascribed to their influence. Sometimes, 
however, their gods -wero supposed to be deaf to their 
prayers, for if they imagined that they did not re- 
ceive the blessings asked for, their displeasure was 
testified by shooting their arrows, and throwing their 
darts toward heaven with all the rage of offended 
mortals. As in othor rituals, in order to give efficacy 
to their petitions, animals wero offored up in sacrifice 
by the priests, and their blood was sprinkled upon their 
worshippers. These animifls were offerod in tho kind 
deemed most acceptable to tho several deities. Thus 
horses, dogs, falcons, cocks, and fat bulls were offerod 
to Odin ; hogs, for their sensuality, to Froa ; and &t 
oxen and horses to Thor. In times of famine, or 
other national calamities, or at the eve of some danger- 
ous war, sterner sacrifices were doomed necessary. 
On such occasions, the blood of human victims 
drenched their altars ; thoso victims being cdtnmonly 
chosen from among criminals, captives, or slaves, 
but occasionally, as m times of pestilence, persons of 
the highest dignity. At these sacrifices, sensual 
enjoyments wero not forgotten. Their favourite 
liquor, ale, was liberally handed rdnnd, of which they 
imbibed freely, ejaculating some wish or prayer at 
every draught thoy quaffed. 

Very little is known concerning the degrees and 
orders in the hierarchy aiming the Gorman nations. 
Ctcsar says that they had no Druids to preside over 
their rites ; and Tacitus, though ho frequently men- 
tions priests, never calls them by that name. It is 
<$ertain that there wero priests, but they appear to 
have had very little influence in matters of government. 
They wero not, like the Druids of Britain, legislators 
and judges, from which it may be inferred that thoy 
were not held in the^highest esteem. There is evi- 
dence on record, indeed, that the Saxon priesthood 
wore not satisfied with their position. Thus tho 
chief priest of tho Northumbrians, debarred from all ' 
power and honour, remarked to King Edwin that 
there was not one of his subjocts who had served the 
gods witli so much devotion as he had Mono, and yet 
tliero wore many who recoded more ample honours 
and greater rewards than had fallen to his lot. He 
appears to have become an infidel, for he naively 
asked Edvpn* “If these gods had any power would 
they not assert it in his favour, who had worshipped 
them with so much zeal?” Tho Saxon priestesses 
had no such complaints to make, for thoy were re- 
garded with peculiar veneratiom They enjoyed 
greater authority and higher honours than the priests, 
some of them being consulted as infallible oracles, and 
even dreaded as the ministers of tho vongeance of 
heaven. Thoso who served tho malignant deities, 
indeed, wore regarded as witches of mightier power 
than those who in ancient times presided over the 
far-famed o?*aoles of 'Greece. 9 

Such were tho leading features of the religion 
which our* Saxon ancestors Thought with them from 
the north into our island. Suolf also it continued, 
with perhaps some modifications, until their conver- 
sion to Christianity. And even then, it may he con- 
cluded that some remnants of their grim theology 
regained deop rooted in the Saxon mind. This was 
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more especially tlio case as regards their superstitions, 
some of which remain to the present day. The re- 
membrance of their religion is oven preserved m 
some of the names of the days of our weeks ; Wednes- 
day being derived from their god Odin or Wodin; 
Thursday from Thor : and Friday from Frea ; a con- 
secration which William of Malmesbury not inaptly 
terms sacrilege. . 

It must not bo supposed, however, that during the 
]K)riod of Saxon paganism the light of Christianity 
was utterly extinguished. Tho groat bulk of the 
British Christian population had retired into Wales, 
where they enjoyed their faith in peace, but some 
portion still retnaiued as tho bondmen of their con- 
querors. And these still retained their faith, al- 
though, from the ^ absence of both churches and < 
clergy, it may naturally be supposed that it became 
corrupted. Thero i* diroct and unquestionable testi- 
mony 4liat the light of tho Gospel was preserved in 
some degree* by that part of the British which re- 
mained in the southern parts of tho island. It is 
even possible that some, animated by a missionary 
spirit, remained with a view of attempting tho con- 
version of the Sa&ons. It would appear, indeed, that 
Offa, a Saxon of tho royal blood, was converted by 
some pious Britons ; and though, therefore, thoy could 
not preserve tho outward appearance of a church, they 
kept the faith 44 once doliverod to the saints.” These 
acted as loavcn among the conquerors; and hence, 
when Augustin arrived in England for tlio piupose 
of converting its inhabitants, lie found some professors 
of tho Gospel even in the court of Kent. Tho British 
church, therefore, at tins period, though “east down 
was not destroyed;” it. bowed before tho grim ido- 
latry of the North, but it was not w holly swept away. 
When flio Saxons came injo tho country, they were 
inflamed with tlio most violent ffuimosity against 
Christianity; but when tlio fierceness of their con- 
tests abated, when they Ijogan to make treaties of 
peace with its ancient, inhabitants, their animosity 
diminished ; and lienee, when Augustin came from 
Borne to proclaim tlio glad tidings of the Gospel, he 
was received, if not glf.dly, yet with respect for his 
mission. i 

8ECTI0N II. < 

i 

According to the common story, the mission of Augus- 
tin to England had its origin in this incident. One 
day before Gremny tho Great was .advanced to tho 
Papal chair, ho saw a nundxir of comely Saxon youths 
in tho slavo market at Borne. Struck with their 
appearance, he inquired who they were, aud 'wing 
told that they were Angles, he exclaimed, “Angola 
they arc, and they* ought to bo joined to the angelic 
company.” On l)eing further told that they carno 
from tho provinco of Dcira, ho ^replied, “ Ay, De Ira , 
iifileod, from the wrath of God they must be plucked.” 
JTfe pission for quibljjiug still eonlinuod. When ho 
learned that the* name of their king was Ella, he 
rejoined, M Alleluia! alleluias must bo chanted by 
them in tho dominions of their sovereign.” This 
story is gravely related by Bede as an historical foot; 
but it may be suspected that it. was fabricated an the 
cloister, it is clear, however, that British sU vetoed' 1 


perhaps some Saxons, were an artiele of^traffid at 
Borne ; and it is equally dear that Gregory, hoWeVer 
touched he may have been by the aiq^iMous spirit of 
his church, was a man of truly Christian benevolence. 
He had, no doubt, seen some of these ftir-skin&ed 
slaves in tho Koman market-place, aid knowing that 
Britain had relapsed into heathomfan, he might 
readily perceivo that f there was a noble field for Ids 
pious exertions in its conversion. On assuming tho 
tiara himself, he could not undertake this mission in 
person, but he was resolved to carify it out, which he 
aid in a spirit^ 1 in wldcli zeal was happily blended 
with prudence. In tho year 597, according to £ho 
Saxon chronicle, “Augustin and his companions r^- 
forty monks— came to England.” These were Gre-. 
gory’s Missionaries. 

Augustin and his companions landed in the Isle of 
Thanet, accompanied by 44 interpreters of the nation 
of tho Franks.” This was a wise step. Kthelborf, to 
whose dominions in Kent the missionaries came, had 
married Behrta, daughter of Charibert, King of the 
Franks; and by the terms ‘of tho marriage contract 
tho queen enjoyod tho oxerciso of Christian worship. 
To us it ijppears, indoed, that it was l-ather from her 
invitation that Gregory sent his missionaries to Eng- 
land, than from seeing British or Saxon slaves in 
Pome. A Christian hoi*solf, Behrta would naturally 
seek tho conversion of her pagan husband, aud his 
pagan Subjects. Bo th&6 as it may, Augustin and his 
monks and his interpreters found no difficulty in 
gaining Access to King Ethelbert. According to 
Bede’s narrative, Ethelbort, hearing of tho arrival of 
the missionaries and tho nature of their missiou, 
ordered them to stay in tho island, where thoy should 
be furnished with all necessaries. Ho continues: 
“Some days after tho king came i mo the island,”— 
from liis palace at Bichborough— “and sitting in tho 
open aij^ ordered Augustin and his companions to bo 
brought into his presence; for ho had taken pre- 
caution that they should not come to him in any house, 
according to an ancient superstition, lost if they had 
any magical arts they might, at tlieir coming, impose 
upon and get tlio bettov of him. But they came fur- 
nished with divine virtue, not with diabolical, bear- 
ing a silver cross for their banner, and the imago of 
our Lord and Saviour painted on a board, and singing 
tho litany, offered up their prayers to thoir Lord for 
their own, and tlio eternal salvation of those to whom 
they were conic. Having, pursuant to the king’s com- 
mand, after sitting down, preached to him and all his 
attendants tliero present tho Word of Life, he an- 
swered thus: -‘Your words and promotes are veiy 
taking, but in regard that they are new and uncer- 
tain, 1 cannot, approve of them, forsaking that which 
I have so long followea with the whole Englis h’ 
nation. But because you are come from for into my 
kingdom, and as I conceive are desirous to impart to 
us those tilings which you Ijplievo to bo true and. 
more beneficial, wo will not molest you, but rather 
give you favourable entertainment, and take care to . 
supply you with necessary sustenance; nor do vt&i 


clear, however, that British sbv^l^d T 


forbid you by preaching to gain os many as you can '} 
to your religion.* Accordingly he gave them a <hre£l* ; 
log-place in the city of Canterbury, which wia : ih^^ 
metropolis of all his dominions; and pursuant tobia 
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besides allowing them their diet, permitted 
Bimto preach.” 

It, is related that Augustin and his fellow-mission- 
aries enterca the city of Canterbury in solemn pro- 
cession, chanting these words : “ We bosecch thee, 0 
lord! of thv mercy let thy wrath and anger be 
turned away^R-om this city, and from this holy place ; 
for wo have sinned. Hallelujah !” According to the 
monkish chronicles, their success was marvellous. 
Hot only was Ethelbert himself converted, but thou- 
sands of his subjects ; not less than ten thousand 
being baptized on Christmas-day. ^ This number is 

E bably overstated ; but it is certain, that under tlio 
tection of Ethelbert the foundationof the Anglo- 
a>n church was securely laid ; that Christianity, ate 
taught by Augustin and his fellow-labourers, rapidly 
spread among his subjects. * 

Great was the joy of Popo Gregory when ho heard 
of the success of Augustin among tho pagan Saxons in 
Britain. His success tended to liis own aggrandize- 
ment. Tho archbishop of Aries consecrated him 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Gregory conferred the 
primacy of tho whole island upon that city. There 
can ho no doubt that both Gregory and Augustin 
wore animated with zeal for the cause of ^Christianity 
in tho conversion of tho Saxons, but their zeal was 
not of tho purest kind. In tho first place, there was 
considerable temporising in their labours. Lcsf a 
total change in tlio modes qf worship should have an 
adverse effect, Gregory advised that tlio lioathcn 
temples should not be destroyed : Augustin was only 
to have the images of tho gods removed* therefrom, 
to wash the walls with holy water, to erect altars, 
and to deposit relics in them, that the people might 
be the more easily prevailed upon to frequent tho 
places of worship to which tlioy had been accustomed. 
Tho very ceremonies of* tho Christian worship were 
to bo assimilated as much as possible to tlioso of the 
heathen, lost tlio people, startled .by thl change, 
should relapse info idolatry. All Christian converts 
were to bo allowed to kill and eat a great number of 
oxou as heretofore on certain festivals; only they 
were to bo eaten to the glory of God, and not, as 
before, to the honour of the devil. All theso admoni- 
tions were strictly observed, and tho natural conse- 
quonco was, that tho grossest superstitions became 
strangely mingled with tho ancient simplicity of tho 
Christian worship. The zeal of Gregifry and Augus- 
tin was also marred by ambition.' Augustin was 
authorized to ordain twelve bishops in nis own pro- 
vince of Canterbury; to consecrate an archbishop of 
York ; and as soon as tho people in the north wore con- 
verted, to ordain twelvo suffragans or bishops to that 
qoe. The pall — an ornament poculiar to metropo- 
litans— was sent direct t6 Augustin ; another was to 
be sent to the archbishop of York when he was con- 
secrated, Augustin was to have the primacy over all 
the bishops in both provinces. Had Gregory stopped 
here it might have* been all very well, for it would 
have jjeen nothing but right that ho should have 
some power over uishops of his own citation. But 
'.ambition did not stop here: Augustin was to be pri- 
mate, over all tho British bishops. Now, although 
tM$ was not e#distinct claim to universal pastorship, 

. it waa a step in that direction; it was assuming 


authority over prelates who had never been subject 
to tho soe of Borne. “Wo commit all the British 
bishops to you would they submit to such an as 
sumption of power? Certainly not. No sooner had 
Augustin received this authority from tho Homan 
pontiff than ho sought an interview with tho pre- 
lates of tho British church, and two meetings are 
recorded, which Mby bo regarded as two distinct 
councils, or as two sessions of tho same council. Tho 
filaco of meeting was in Worcestershire ; tho arch- 
bishop and his suffragans, like tho Druids of old, 
taking counsel under the branches of an oak. 

At tho first meeting, which was attondod not only 
by tho British bishops, but by many learned men 
■from their monasteries, Augustin demanded allegiance 
to the see of Home. He insisted especially that they 
should conform to tho Homan custom in tho celebra- 
tion of Easter — they having, as ho stated, hitherto 
followed St. John and the S&stom churches; that 
they should administer baptism' according* to the 
order of Homan ministration ; and that they should 
unite with tlio Homan missionaries to preach tho 
gospel to the Saxons. To theso demands tho British 
bishops dissented, and requested another conference. 
In that second conference Augustin repeated his 
demands ; informing them, that though they prac- 
tised many ceremonies different from those of tho 
Romish church, lie would bo content with their obe- 
dience to tho throe specified. Tho British bishops, 
however, replied that they could neither depart from 
their own ceremonies nor own him os their superior. 
J)inotli, abbot of Bangor, boldly avowed that they would 
neither own the Homan pride nor bow to the Saxon 
tyranny. “ Bo it known,” said he, “ and without doubt 
unto you, that we all are, and every ono of us, obedient 
and subject to the church of God, nnd to the Pope of 
Romo, and to qyery gdfWy Christian, to love every ono 
in his degree in perfect charity, and to help every ono 
of them in word and deed, to bo tho children of God ; 
and other obedionce than this 1 do not know duo to 
him whom you namo Pope, nor to bo the father of 
lathers to bo claimed and to be demanded ; and this 
obedience wo are ready to give and pfty to him and 
every Christian continually Besides, wo are under 
the government of tho Bishop bf Cuer Leon upon Usk, 
who is to oversee under Goa, over us, to cause us to 
keep tho spiritual." Bede relates, that the re- 
jection of his proposals put tho “meek apostle" 
Augustin into such a passion that he threatened them 
with tho wrath of heaven; and predicted that. since 
they would not join with him in* the conversion of 
the Saxons, by tho sword of the Saxons they should 
perish. As the flames of war soon broke out between 
tho Saxons and tho Britons, involving the latter in 
the greatest calamities, tho monkish chroniclers as- 
cribo it as the just judgment of heaven upon them 
for the obstinacy of their bishops-: but there is reason 
to believe that Augustin was instrumental in bringing 
about the fulfilment of his own prediction. , 

Having thus failed in reducing the British churches 
under his authority, Augustin applied himself to the 
enlargement and regulation of the Saxon church ho 
had founded. He oonsocrqtfed Justus, bishop of 
Rochester ; Mellitus, bishop of the East Saxons ; and 

r rentiua to be his own successor in the see of 
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Laurentiiw. on helming archbishop of Canterbury, the King of tho East Anglos and many «f hia anb- 
laboured diligently to induce both tho British and tecta, became Christians, especially those who inhabited 
Soottish clergy to adopt tho Boinish usages, especially Lincolnshire. Edwin erected a bishop see & r Jta- 
as respecting tho ob^rvanco of Easter. U is efforts, hnns, mid obtained a.pall for lumftmn Poge Hono- 
however were fruitless. In tho mean tune, Mellila nus. Yet after all there waa little Chrwtiamty in 
was g>i~ ^f<itly labouring to convert tho East Northumbria. Edwin died A.D. 033— and it was the 
Saxons, who inhabited , tho counties of Essex and old story: there was universal apostacy, and Paulines 
Middlesex. A bishop’s see was established in London, was compelled fo retire into Kent, where he became 
then tho capital of that little state; its prince, 

* ew to King Ethelbert, to whom ho was tributary, 




tho Christian religion. But tho conversion of tho 
Saxons at this period vciy much depended upon t heir 
kings ; if they oecai^o Christians they followed tlieir 
exarnpK but if their successors were pagans, or if any 
of them reldbsed into idolatry, apostacy became the 
order of the day. Thus it was at tho death of Ethel- 
bort; for his son and successor Eadbald, who married 
Ilia fathers widow, having renounced Christianity, 
the newly-founded Christian church in Kent tottered 
to its fall. In the conversions of this period, indeed, 
there was no radical change of heart; and tho tem- 
] arising policy of tho Komish church was adverse to 
the growth of pure Christian principles. In such a 
deplorable condition 'was tho infant church, that two 
of its bishops — Mellitus and Justus — retired into 
Franco; ana Laurentius was about to take his de- 
parture also, when Eadbald it is said, struck wj|h 
remorse, put away his motlier-in-law anil returned to 
tho profession of Christianity. Laurentius resumed 
the antics of his offico and invited his brethren to 
return. Justus was restored fp tho see of Rochester ; 
but thero had been a similar apostacy among the 
East Saxons, and Mellitus failed to recover his bishop- 
ric of London. Laurentius, however, dying a.i>. G19, 
Mellitus succeeded him in his archbishopric, and 
when he died, a.d. G24, Justus became archbishop of 
Canterbury. v 

It was about this timy that Christianity was intro- 
duced into Nortliurajrtia. Edelburga, daughter of 
Ethelbert, having married Edwin, had by the 
marriage stipulations the free exorciwj of tho Chris- 
tian religion secured to her and her household. Pau- 
linus was consecrated bishop by Justus, and he 
accompanied Edelburga into Northumberland. Pau- 
linus was allowed to preach the gospel to as many 
as were willing ^to hear it, and though ho was for 
some time unsuccessful, yet when Edwin himself 
became a Christian, his court and his people, according 
to custom, followed bis example. Even Coiffi tho 
high priest of NortlAmbria embraced the Christian re- 
ligion. It is said that ho mounted a horse — the 
striding of which was forbidden to his order — and 
bursting into tho consecrated precinct of his temple, 
hewed that idol in meces to whose services his life 
had been devotee^ Coiffi was the priest who com- 
plained that his devotion to his pagan gods had been 
profitless in honour and wealth, and he now had 
his revenge. The success of Pauliuus after this was, 
according to Nennius, remarkable r the crowrty of 
converts being so great, that on t ~one pcoasipnihe 
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But tlio Northumbrians' and East Anglians— foi 
both apostatized at tho same time— did not long 
remain hi a statp of apostacy. Oswald, who had lived 
many years among the Scots, and had l»eeii instructed 
in tho truths of Christianity in that country, having 
recovered the kingdom of Northumbria, sent into 
Scotland for Christian clergy to instruct his subjects. 
Aidan, one of the most pious and learned of theso 
Scottish missionaries, was appointed tlio first bishop 
of Lind isfarae or Holy Island, to which place tho 
bishop’s st'-at was removed from York. The North- 
umbrians again embraced Christianity, and about 
the same time it was reintroduced among the East . 
Angles. Sfgoburt, having lived some limo in exile 
among the Franks, and had been converted, brought 
with him on his restoration Felix, a Burgundian 
priest, who was appointed tho first bishop of the East 
Angli&ns; his see, according to Bede, being fixed at a 
place called Domnoc. Ancong the kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, few had greater influence in the introduction 
of Christianity in our island than Oswald of Nor- 
thumbria. Having in the year 635 married the 
daughter of the King of Wefesex, he greatly con- 
tributed to tho success of Bcrinus, a missionary from 
Home, whb was at that time preaching the gospel 
to the West Saxons. Cynigisel, tluuugh his per- 
suasion, not only embraced the Christian religion, but 
founded a see at Dorchester: Berinus being the fin^ 
bishop of the West Saxons. At a later date Oswy 
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MjPg of Northumbria was instrumental in restoring the 
East Saxons from then long apostacy ; Sigebert being 
persuaded bj^ him to embrace Christianity. The 
conversion offligebert was followed by the conversion 
of most of his subjects through tho preaching of Chad, 
a Northumbrian priest, who was consecrated to the 
see of Londiff by the bishop of Lindisfamo. Nor 
did Oswy's influence in tho •spread of Christianity 
stop here. The kingdom of Mercia, which consisted 
of all the middle parts of England, had hitherto 
continued in pagan darkness. Its king, Penda, had 
been the most inveterate persecute of those kings 
of the Heptarchy who had ombraced the Christian 
itiigion. liis son Piada married a daughter of Oswy, 
and on his return from tho court of that prince — 
having, it is said, been converted while at Oswy’y 
court— he was accompanied by four Northumbrian 
priests, who preached the gospel in Mercift with great 
success. Diuma, a Scotchman, was consecrated the 
first bishop of Mercia, by tlic bishop of Lindisfarne. 

By this tirno, the knell of S^ton Paganism may 
be said to have been tolled. Tho Christian faith was 
once more Iho professed religion in our island. It 
will, therefore, l>o no longer necossary to trace tho 
foundations of bishoprics, for that wonftl bo weari- 
some and profitless to tho reader, and we pass on 
to notico that great episode in our national history, 
the strugglo for Romish supremacy: a struggle 
which fairly set in during tho reign of Osw^*king of 
Northumbria. 


SECTION m. 

Some of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy having been 
convortod by missionaries from Rome, and some by 
missionaries fmm Scotland, it followed as a natural 
consequence that tho rites and usages of tho churchos 
established by different teachers wore not in unison. 
This was not agreeable to tho ^Romish jtolicy. It 
Ixicamo, therefore, tho undeviating rule of the Romish 
adherents in England to reduoo the British, and those 
Saxons who conformed to tho usages of tho British 
churches, to those of Rome. As we liavo scon, both 
Augustin and Laurcntius had made the attempt on 
tho former, and had failed ; but opposition only made 
Romo more desirous of conquering ; just as when 
tlio Romans of old, when fignting for the conquest 
of the world, were by defeat stirred tfp to renewed 
exertions to satisfy their lust of dominion ; the only 
differchoo being, that whereas Pagan Romo fought 
with cavnal, Papal Romo fought with spiritual 
weapons. • 

The subjects of controversy in the reign of Oswy 
wero the same as those which had formed the debate 
between Augustin and tho British bishops ; namely, 
the Easter festival, with other observances, that of 
the tonsure being added: whether it should bo that 
of Peter or Paul, or none whatover. Tho grand 
point was tho Easter festival: when was that to 
do observed? Those churches planted by tho mis- 
sionaries of Rome kept Easter on tho first Sunday 
after tho fourteenth, and before the twenty-second 


after tho thirteenth, and before tho twenty-first day 
of the same moon. By this means, when Bio four- 
teenth day of the moon happened on a Sunday, those 
of tho British or Scotch communion celebrated tho 
feast of Easter on that day; while those of the 
Romish communion did not celebrate theirs till the 
Sunday following. It really did not seem a matter of 
great moment, buf yot it was so to tho Romish 
jliurch ; for if that point was gained, it was at least 
ono step towards supremacy. To sottlo this grave 
question, therefore, a council was summoned at Whitby 
in Yorkshire, a.d. 6(54, by Oswy ; ho being personally 
interested in the matter ; for whilo ho kept tne festival 
according to tlio British or Scotch ritual, his queen 
fand son olworvod it according to tho Roman. All the 
learned divines on l)oth sides assembled at Whitby 
to dotermino tho controversy. On tho one side it 
was argued by tho Scotch orators that their manner 
of celebrating Easter was proscribed by St. John 
tho beloved disciple. This was no mean argument*; 
but the Romanists had ono far stronger, in the opinion 
of Oswy, who, in reality, was the arbitrator on this 
notable occasion. The Romans affirmod that theirs 
was instituted by Peter, the priijco of tho apostlos, 
who kept the keys of heaven. Bedo says, that both 
parties acknowledged that Peter did keep tho keys ; 
but that may bo doubted. Oswy, however, was so for 
convinced by this argument, that ho decided in favour 
of the Romish ritual : ho would observe all his 
institutions, lie said, to tho utmost of his power, lest, 
when ho camo to Iho gate of heaven Peter should 
fcirn his back upon him. From that timo Oswy 
not only embraced the Romish customs, but bccumo 
zealous in his endeavours to bring all tho English 
churches to a conformity with, and obcdienco to the 
church of Romo. Ii # was Oswy, in connection with 
Egbert, king of Kent, who sent tho first archbishop 
elect of Canterbury — Wighart — to Rome to be conse- 
crated according to the Roman ritual. So completely 
did tlio Romanists triumph on this occasion, that 
many of the Scotch clergy, among whom was Bishop 
Colman, quitted Northumbria, and returned to their 
own country. * 

Oswy was clearly ignoranV of tlic ulterior designs 
of tho Pope and his adherents* With him it was but 
tho simple question of tho observance of a festival. 
That was tlie # subject of the controversy. There was 
no pretensions mado at (his council, that either tho 
Pope of Romo or the Archbishop of Canterbury hod 
any jurisdiction or authority ovor tho churches iu 
the north of England. ITad an)* such claim been 
made, it is probable that Oswy w'ould not have so 
readily complied with tho Koraau customs. The 
Saxon monarch/* w r cro not moil who would willingly 
part with their power, or acknowledge a superior. 
Hence, when, a few years afterward, a.p. 668, they 
generally acquiesce^ hi the appointment of Theodore, 
a nativo of Cilicia, to tho archbishopric of Canterbury, 
by Popo Vitalian, with tho express understanding 
that he was to establish the Roman discipline in 
England, they did not recognize tne papal authority. 
They were still free and independent sovereigns, 
each ruling in his own kingdom, according to his 
own laws, and the Anglo-Saxon church was in a 
great measure sjill independent; but how long was 
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that freedom and independence to remain? There 
waa a spirit abroad at Borne which could not rest 
satisfied till not only all occlcsiastical, but all socular 
power was swallowed up in its ambitious pretensions. 

The usuqiation of 1*agan Borne over tho thrones 
of Christendom is one of the most marvellous events 
recorded in tho annals of history. Pagan Borne, 
it is true, extended its power over the then known 
world, but it was by the edge of the sword. Armjes 
after armies were poured from its gates, first led 
by consuls, and then by ^ mperors and their generals, 
till thrones and kingdoms, in all quarters of the globe, 
acknowledged its sway, or were destroyed by its 
lpgions. Jn vain did the Carthaginians, Etruscans, 
Samnitos, Syracusans, and other great and mighty 
states struggle to maintain their liberty and inde- 
pendence; and in vain did those great warriors 
of old, Hannibal of. Cartilage, Pontius of-Samnium, 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, and Mithridates ,of Cappadocia, 
exert their skill and their valour to lay their haughty 
opnonont low: Bomo triumphed over all, and for 
a long period became mistress of tho world. But 
the conquests of Pagan Borne, extendod, and, mar- 
vellous as they were, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the achievements of Papal Borne. 
These were not made with tho sword, but by craft 
and superstition, weapons which were found to bo 
all-powerful, for through them she eventually said 
in her hoart, “ I sit as a queen, and am no widow, 
and shall sec no sorrow.” * 

Tho first claim to universal pastorship appears 
to have been made by Boniface, tho immediate suc- 
cessor of Gregory; and tho claim which he mado 
to supremacy became tho policy of all tho pontiffs 
who came after him. And in this pretension, Boni- 
face and his successors loqjid invariable support 
in England from the sifccessi vo c arch bishops of 
Canterbury. Tho means taken to obtain an ac- 
knowledgment of that supremacy wore slow but 
sure ; the achievement was not the work of a day, 
but of ages. One step bad been taken in that direc- 
tion, as before seen, at the synod of Whitby ; another 
was taken by Thcodom, who having received the 
clerical tonsure after fife Bornan form, came to Eng- 
land os Archbishop of Canterbury. It was Theodore 
who first established an uniformity of church discipline 
and government, and who framod and •consolidated 
tho wholo scheme of ecclesiastical polity in England. 

He consecrated bishops where they wei*o required, 
and reduced everything to a perfect conformity to 
tho Church of Home, lie is said to have been veiy 
serviceable to the church,* by tho learning which ho 
and his friend Adrian introduced, and to have ad- 
vanced the establishment of parish churches, by 
allowing founders # to become their patrons. He 
also divided some of the larger bishoprics, which 
were at that time generally co-cxtensive with the 

kingdoms to which they belonged. Through his 

moons, likewise, chagpls and oratories wore erattached 
in every diocese, # in order to remedy tho prmd control 
supply preachers, who had hitherto bombs instruction 
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asticol sonnets may 1 , , . 
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ticular favour of tho Saxon monaroks. 
It it was under their auspices he 
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t ; while Wilfrid, archbishop of York, was 
by proxy. It was at this synod that 
. church was settled according to the 
il. The vexed question of tho Easter 
finally decided — it was to be observed 
jy after tli^full moon — as well as other 
xrted with tho conduct of the clergy 

_ Indeed, tho discipline of tho church 

matters finally settled in this synod of Hertford; and 
in g discipline was a counterpart of that of the 
was di of Bomo. This was a long stride towards 
that oal of supremacy ; but the design was not made 
Chunl est to Theodore himself, by •whose influence 
tho gf ut neans it was taken. If the people worked in 
inanitr . *$0 like “ congregated bees,” to ** build fortresses ” 
and ii air ‘ fioty might enjoy retirement, the pope of 
tills agy >vorked molo-like under ground to throw up 
whore * 10 Wit of power, before which all Christendom 
Borne ^ cr ®remble. 

a rnonuiP^ upremacy of the pope over the Anglican 
should tf’ °vas further advanced by a dispute whioh 
The sf^ween Theodore and Wilfrid archbishop of 
church wp^ilfrid was banished by the King of North- 
arose betP % £$ some allege for refusing to submit 
York. “Wr® uons enacted in the synod of Hertford, 
umborlanJt 10 Aing to others, for opposing* the division 
to tho caL which comprehended all the country 
but accord^he Humber and tho Frith of Forth, llo 
of his presented by Bede as vain and Ostentatious, 
betvnd as living in greater magnificence than Egfrid, 
is ning of Northumbria, and he alleges this as a reason 
PMiy Egfrid sought to hifmblo him by dividing his 
teghopric. But Wil&id was not of a temper to sub- . 

f $it to a diminution of his revenues and authority. 
He repaired to court, and boldly accused the king and 
Theodoro of injustice, and appealed from them to the 
pope. Air appeal to the pope had not yet been heard 
of in England, and Egfrid and his counsellors could 
not believe that Wilfrid was serious, but nevertheless 
he went to Home t# lay his case before tho .pontiff. 
A synod or consistory was called «at Bome,wh£ch 
i&feiated of the incumbents of parishes in, that city 

“a 


us 
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religion. 


ti^eonsider the matter. It was called, the pope 
explained, to take into consideration the state of 
the church i% England ; Theodore wished to appoint 
several bishops in the north, by dividing the seo, 
.which Wilfrid opposed. What was to be done ? The 
council . decifod m favour of Theodore. There ap- 
pears, however, to have been another council held 
at Borne, consisting of bishbps, preparatory to a 
council summoned at this timo to meet the emperor 
at Constantinople, which, after reconsidering the 
case, enacted a decree in. favour of Wilfrid. But 
. this decision of the council at C&istantinoplo was 
rendered null and void by Theodore, who was doubt- 
less seconded by the Saxon monarchs. Wilfrid 
hastened baok to England to take repossession of 
his see; but Theodore sot the sentence of tjio council* 
which decreed his restoration at nought, and the 
King of .Northumberland, in support of liis views, 
Cast Wilfrid into prison. This circumstance proves 
that not only the Saxon monarchs had tho control 
both over ecclesiastical and civil enattors in England, 
but that the supremo authority of tlic pope was not 
so mueh as dreamt of by thoso who were in com- 
munion with Homo. As yet it was but qgt embryo in 
its shell, but 

•• The way is smooth 

For power that fra vela with tho human lieiui.” # 

This truth is illustrated in the final result of tho 
ease of Wilfrid. Through tho intercession 0f JEbbe, 
abboss of Coldinghain, when ho had been in prison 
for a year, ho was released. After this, lie preached 
in the kingdom of Sussex, the only kingdom of tho 
Heptarchy which had not received Christianity; and 
having been instrumental in converting its king and 
population, Theodoro and his friend Alfred, wlio had 
succeeded his •brother Kgfrid in the Northumbrian 
kingdom, a.d. 685, so far relaxed tlieir anger towards 
him as to restore him to the sees of Hexham and 
York. But Wilfrid soon forfeited his now honours. 
In tho year 701 a council was assembled at Ostcr field 
by Alfred, in which the bishop was summoned to 
appear for the purpose of answering certain charges. 
At this council, Wilfrid boldly charged its members 
with despising the ajxwtolic see, and preferring the 
canons ot Theodore. In reply, the synod declared 
that tho see of Borne could not interfere with an 
Anglican council, and that his appeal J,o # Berne had 
justified their decision. One of the charges, incited, 
against Wilfrid was, that he had refused, to submit 
to tho sentence of the archbishop and synod, whose 
decrees, it was declared, could not bo altered by the 
apostolic see. The council punished Wilfrid for his 
contumacy by depriving him uf all his preferments 
except the abbey of Bipon, which was left him for a 
retreat ; and when Wilfrid protested against this 
sentence, and appealed to tho pope, Alfred was so 
incensed against him, that he would have commanded 
bis guards to cut hii£ in pieces, if the bishops liad not 
. interposed. Wilfrid again resorted to Borne, and the 
pope xcoommendod his restoration to his^see. Some 
ytfts afterwards, indeed, when the feeling against 
him Was softened, Brightwald, who had succeeded 
1 Theodore in the archbishopric of Canterbury, a.d. 692, 
'went into Northumberland, and by his influence 
Obtained the consent of the court of Northumberland, 


for the assembling of a council to decido on the case 
of Wilfrid. That council was hold on tho banks of 
the river Nidd, in Yorkshire, and Brightwald pre- 
sided. At that time, A.n. 705, Alfred was dead ; and 
liis son Osrcd, a child of nino years of age, was King 
of Northumbria. At this council., Brightwald stated 
the wishes of tho pope respecting Wilfrid: thoso 
wishes being, tliat he should bo restored to his dig- 
nities and possessions in Northumberland. The pope, 
indeed, had pronounced a sentence in favour of 
Wilfrid; hut neither his # wishes nor his sentence 
would have been complied with, had it not been for 
jElflcda, abbess of Whitby, and sister of Alfred, who 
was, no doubt, in the pope’s interest. Slio communi- 
cated that Alfred on his dying bed had renounced 
his resentment against Wilfrid, opd luul made a vow 
that, should ho recover, he would restore him to liis 
see. This circumstance induced the council so far 
to comply with tlic pope’s wishes and sentence, us to 
restore Wilfrid to the bishopric of llcilu&m and the 
abbey of Bipon. Thus, what the popo could not 
offect by virtue of ojxm authority, vas brought to 
pass through a woman’s appeal to the feelings of tho 
council. The whole was probably a gross imposi- 
tion, but it served tho pontiff’s purpose : if he did not 
obtain a direct acknowledgment of his authority, he 
at least obtained a show of deference. 

The deference paid to tho bishops of lvomo at this 
period, was impolitic ; inasmuch as it encouraged 
them in then- career of ambition. In no instance was 
this seen moro clearly than in the c ouncil of Clovcshoo, 
ill Kent, A.n. 747, which was called in consequcneo of 
letters from Popo Zachary, and in tho council of 
Calcuith, ill Mercia, held aj>. 787. it is true that in 
the former the Anglican church met the attempts 
made to obtain an acknowledgment of supremacy 
with stern df])osition*; but its obedience to tho 
directions, or commands, or wishes of Zucliary was 
ominous. To have exhibited its independence, no 
account should have been taken of this haughty 
pontiffs letters: tho designs of Zachary must liavo 
appeared more manifestly encroaching and ambitious 
than any of his predeceases. In France ho had 
obtained a vast accession w* jocular power, by tho 
sanction which ho had given to the. usurpation of' 
Pepin; for iv order to establish himself on liis 
throne, that usurper invested bis dynasty with the 
mysterious sanction of religion, instead of resting liis 
claims to popular election. This gave to the pontiff 
a power long sought, but hitherto sought in. vain— 
supremacy over thrones^ Knowing this— fur this 
thing was not done in a corner — tho people of 
England should have taken tho alarm, and have 
gathered tight around them tile folds of tho garments 
of independence, lest they slioulfl likewise have be- 
come slaves. But nations in this age appear to have 
been so dazzled with the splendour of tho papal court, 
that they could not seo through the flimsy veil which 
ill concealed its ambition. s \lJio withering influence 
of that ambition, indeed, was forgathering over all 
Christendom. 

" Black demons hovering o’er his wicked head,” 

the pontiff of Borne was surely working his way. to 
thj ! 1 summit of qjl earthly power, from whence, with 
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invasions of their kinsmen of tlie north. In the -kingdc 
n^idet of these commotions it is no wonder that the good f 
interests of religion and learning were neglected ; under 


advantage of these circumstances, rapidly advanced 
towards the ltfg-coveted throne of supremacy. 

The master spirit of this agjp was Dunstan, a man 
who, as Lo Bas observes, lias done more than any 
other individual that can bo mentioned to inflict 
upon mankind tho curso of a suspicion that priest- 
craft and religion are one. Tho history of super- 
stition, indeod, can scarcely present another name 
so infamous for barofaced abuso of vi^gar credulity, 
and for a prodigal application of the grossest ma- 
chinery of imposture. His progress from his cell at 
Glastonbury to the primacy of England* and hitf 
actions and conduct as primate, is one perpetual series 
of atrocity and fraud, llo sowed tho dragon’s tooth. 

41 Hie thoughts, his dreams. 

Do in tho supernatural world abide ; 

So vaunt a throng of followers filled with pride, 

In wlmt they see of virtues pushed to extreme*, 

And sorceries of talent misapplied." 

Tho character and actions of this remafkablo man 
have been recorded in previous pages. From those 
pages the reader, on referring bock to them, will 
sco that Dunsfon’s solo aim was to render the pajtd 
power absolute in the Anglican church. -hi this 
attempt he was supported by King Edgar, that weak 
monarch who was over ready to, do his bidding. By 
the aid of Edgar he overpowered tho # resistance 
which the country had long maintained against papal 
dominion, and gavo to the monks an influence for 
evil, the baneful effects of which wore experienced till 
tho timo of tho* Reformation. From the time of Dun- 
stan to tho reign of Ilenry the Eighth 44 tlie man of 
sin” swayed tho Anglican church with a high hand. 

As Lo Bas observes, however, flig work# of even 
this architect of evil were not to last. Tho Danes 
renewed their incursions, and the religious establish- 
ments fell, as usual, before their ferocity. These bar- 
barians, indeed, finally conformed to tho religion at 
this time prevailing in England ; but their conformity 
was generally marked with insolonco and profanity. 
Canute may havo been a sincere convert to Chris- 
tianity, but not so was the mass of his Danish subjects. 
Tho fcsaxon clergy were almost converts into menial 
slaves. Often did their haughty and savage con- 
querors compel them to celebrate the sefvices of tho 
altar not only in their privato houses, but in their 
very chambers where they reposed sido by sido with 
their wives or concubines. Happy was it for them 
and the nation at largo that tho Norman conqueror 
swept these barbarians fftrni the shores of England. 
The Anglican clergy, however, bowed down as they 
had been by the Danes, retained sufficient spirit to 
provoko and embarrass the conqueror. They sternly 
opposed his rule, bift William was not to be bomo 
down 4?y ecclesiastics. He had power, and he used 
it in proportion to their haughtiness. 9 As will be 
seen in future pages, his crown never obeyed a cowl. 
He even stood erect before tjie mighty spirit of 
Hildebrand himsolf, who demanded that ho should 
do fealty for his kingdom to the see of Rome, that 


■kingdom which he had won by his prowess and his ' 
good sword. The pope had consecrated a banner 
under which he was to fight for that kingdom, but 
ho never intended to do fealty for it to a haughty 
priest. lie won it for himself, aiid not for tlie 
pontiff of Romo, llis proud spirit could not brook 
such humiliation ; ho hurled dcfianco at tho chair of 
St. Peter. • 

The suocess of Dunstan and his coadjutors in 
promoting the erection and endowment of monasteries 
and nunneries was fatal to the interests of tlie 
country. By it a spirit of* irrational and unmanly 
superstition was diffused among tho people, which 
debased their minds and diverted them from nobler 
jpursijjts. Such were the multitudes that devoted 
themselves to the cloister, that above a third of 
the lands of England fell into tho hands of those who 
paid no taxes and owed no military service. And 
what was the character of tlib religion taught by 
tho monastic order at this later period, of thef Anglo- 
Saxon rule? Some particulars of this may bo 
gathered from 44 the Canons of King Edgar,” probably 
framed by Dunstan, and “ tho Canons of Archbishop 
Elfrio.” From the former wo gather that tho priest- 
hood combined some trade with their sacred calling. 
Every priest was commanded to learn some trade 
and to teach it to all his apprentices for tho priest- 
hood. There was no great harm in this, for St. Paul, 
tho groat apostlo of the (« entiles, wrought at his 
trade of tent-make«r, but there is no mention of tho 
divinity fought by tlie monks. They woro to bo 
very earnest in exhorting tho people to pay honestly 
all their dues to tho church, and at the proper time. 
They were to pay their plough alms fifteen nights 
after Easter; their tithes of young animals at Pente- 
cost, their tithes of corn at All Joints, their Peter 
pence at Lamias, and their church-scot at Martinmas. 
Tho priests were also to bo very diligent in weaning 
tho people from the worship of trees, stones, and 
fountains, and from other pagan rites in which they 
woro still prone to indulge. They wore also required 
to impress upon penitents tho necessity of confessing 
all their sins, whether committed in tilth* skin, then* 
bones, their flesh, their their veins, their 

gi-istlcs, their tongues, their Hps, tlieir palate, their 
teeth, then* hah*, tlieir marrow ; by everything soft 
or hard, w^t’or dry. Penances for laymen were 
numerous, and to bo enjoined most emphatically. 
They were to desist from carrying aims, to make 
long pilgrimages; they were never to stay two 
nights in Iho same place, never t> cut their liair or 
pare then* noils, or go into a warm bath or a soft 
bod, or oat flesh or drink strong liquors ; and if they 
were rich they woro to build and endow churches. 
Long fastings of several years were to be enjoined 
for certain offences, but a year’s fasting might be 
redeemed for thirty shillings, equal to 41. 10s. of 
our money, so that tho rich especially did not suffer 
much from abstinence. A rich man who had many 
friends and dependents, indeed, might despatch a 
seven years’ fast in three days, by procuring eight 
hundred and forty mon to faBt for him during that 
period on bread and water and vegetables. The 
Canons of JElfric, who was Archbishop of Canter- 
biyy from a.d. 995 to ▲.!>. 1005 were certainly purei 
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than those of Edgar, bat they were far from being It < waa an age of ignoranoe and superstition, 
in aooordanco with the Gospel. uElfric was one of Evidences of this are dew: in the frequency # Jftb 
the most leamod men of his age, and a voluminous grimaces to Borne, the sums expended in the puiuSa&e 
writer, having translated eighty sermons or homilies of. rencs, *and the great wealth and immunities 
from the Larin into the Saxon language, in order enjoyed by the clergy. At this period, the toads 
that the clergy might read them to the people for from England to Borne wore crowded with pilgrims^- 
their instruction. But /Elfrio had been educated and the princes through whose territories they 
by Ethelwald, who with Oswald had aided Dunstan passed reaped a golden harvest from tfe tolls exacted 
with all thoir might in establishing tho monastic from them. As lor the traffic in relics, the pope and 
institutions, and was deoply imbued with tho princi- Koman clergy were enriched by it beyond cul preoe~ 
pies of these three famous prelates. Despite all tho dent. Fragments of the cross, legs and arms of the 
efforts of Dunstan, priesfs ( $ti]l married ; and tho first apostles, and toes and fingers of more modem saints^ 
eight of ASlfrie's canons denounced tho practice, were at a premium. It is related that Agelnoth, 
energetically but not logically. By a ninth canon archbishop of Canterbury, when at Borne, a.d, 1021, 
tho clergy were even forbidden to bo present, at a purchased froth tho pope an arm of St. Angustft, 
marriage, and to givo thoir benediction if either bishop of Hippo, for which ho gavo one hundred 
the contracting parties had been married before, vtalents, equal to sixty pounds* weight of gold. It 
The next seven canons describe the names and offices was an onormous sum ; but it was no doubt a profit* 
of tho seven orders of tho clergy — namely, tho Ostiary, able speculation, for tho superstition of Saxon 
the present sexton, who had to open and shut the England would well repay him for the sight of such 
door and to ring the bells ; tho Lector, who read a relic. As for tho bunding, endowment, and adorn* 
God’s word in tho church ; the Exorcist, who drove ment of monasteries, the wealth of tho kingdolfr was. 
out evil spirits by invocations and adjurations; the swallowed up in their expenditure.* As on instance 
Acolyth, who held tapers at the reading of tho gospels of the extravagant profusion displayed at this period, 
and celebrating mass; the Sub-deacon, who brought William of % Malmesbury says that “the masses of 
forth tho holy vessels and attended tho deacon at gold and silver which Queen Emma, with a holy 
the altar ; tho Deacon, who ministered to tho mass- prodigality, bestowed upon the monasteries of Win- 
priest, placed tlio oblation on the altar, read the cluster, astonished tho minds of strangers, while tho 
gospel, baptized children, and gavo the euchai ist splendour of the precious stones dazzled their eyes." 
to the people ; and tho Mass Prjcst, who preached, It wd5 an ago also of sensuality and profligacy, 
baptized, and consecrated the eucharist. Of tho samo Shall we lift tho veil from those holy retreats where 
order as the mass priest, but highor in honour, was kings and princes and nobles retired, os tho monkish 
tho bishop. Other canons regulate the time ffr chroniclers relate, after a life spent in ambition and 
singing tho soventide songs, defino the books with crime, to end their days in penitence and devotion? 
which tho clergy wore to provido themselves ; and Was it true penitence? and was it genuine devotion? 
enjoin upon them the duty of explaining tho gospel There is too much reason to believe that these de« 
every Sunday in English to tp# people, and of tcacli- votees retired into monasteries and nufmeries for a far 
ing them the creed and paternoster.*' Priests were different purpose. The Council of Clovoshoo, held 
always to have oil by them, consecrated by tho bishop a.d. 747, found it necessary to direct that tho mcnasto' 
for the baptism of children and anointing, and par- rios should not *be turned into places of amusement 
ticular directions were given them about the celo- for harpers and buffoons ; and that laymen should not 
bration of mass and other ceremonies; among which bo admitted therein too freely, lest they might bo 
it was enjoined upon them to see that the people scandalised at the offences committed therein. That 
kissed the cross on Gogd Friday. As some of tho was among tho clergy themselves; but it is on record 
clergy at this period superstitiousiy conceived that at a later period, nobles who devoted their 
that the sacramontal bread consecrated on Easter day wealth to heaven, and founded religious houses on 
was more efficacious than that which was hallowed becoming abbots, gathered around them a brother- 
at any othor time, this practice was condemned by hood of di&olsito monks, with whom they lived in the 
ASlfric’s canons, because it was “ apt to grow stale, cofnmission of every vice, of which they had every 
to be lost, and eaten by mice." Priests were also opportunity^ inasmuch as most of tho monasteries of 
directed to mix Rater with the sacramental wine, England were doublo houses, in which resided com- 
“ because tho wine betokonecLman’s redemption through munities of monks and nuns: we lift the veil no 
Christ, and the water the people for whom he furthor, lest we should shock the minds of our readers, 
suffered." Finally the canons of iElfrio commanded It was also an age of bitter religious contentions, 
several fast days if do observed — such as every There was a schism in tho Jxxl; y. There was a deep- 
Friday, as from Easter to Pentecost, and from mid- rooted jealousy on the part of the ancient clergy 
winter to Twolfth Night— and defined tho length of towards the regulars, by whom they had been sup* 
thq Sabbath, which was to bo kept from noon Satnr- planted. There wore heartburnings between them, 
day to Monday morning. Subsequently, Canute, who adverse not only to religion itself but to tho church 
was* a zealous Christian, according to tho fashion of to which both parties belonged. The very ardbi- 
the age, promulgated severed ecclesiastical laws, the tocture an£ ornaments of the churches built at that . 
general character of which resembled those of the period, relics of which exist to this day, bespeak the 
above canons; by which the reader may learn what rancour which existed between the schismatics 
was the nature of the religion as established by law Satirical caricatures* of the monks may be seen in 
in England when it.fell under the Norman rule* ... S spoWs of the roof, labels of window^ and figures cm 
. . ‘ \ ^ . 
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oolmxras in Saxon-built churches, and on some of the them. It is certain, indeed, that the Scottish church 
Pointed glass of our cathedrals. It is also marked in was preserved from the errors of Rome, and that they 
our early literature. If the seculars satirized the were instructed and governed by their own clergy, 
uionks in scuhriuro and painting, the monks satirized These clergy, who were called CuldeeB, wore a kind of 
them with tE3r pen. Thus, Kudborno, a monk of presbyters, living in small societies, and travelling 
Winchester, relates, that so long as the canons, or over the territory north and south of the Champions, 
fli# secular clergy, were in possession of the church of preaching and administering tho sacraments. Of 
Winchester, m notice was taken of tho remains of their doctrines and occlesiastical government very 
Sfc Swithin, no miracles were vwought at his gravo ; little is known : buf whatever they may havo been, 
but no sooner were the monks in possession, than they tl^y wore diametrically opposed to those inculcated 
carefully deposited his honoured bones within tho by tho Romish priesthood. On this account, although 
cathedral, in a case of silver and . gold, and miracles a great part of the north of England had been con- 
beoame abundant. Ho meant this ra a reproach to verted by Culdco missionaries, the council of Ceal- 
thg canons ; but it may be inferred, from tho terras of hy the decreed, in the year 816, that no Scot tish priest 
the reproach, that they wero in reality more honest should bo allowed to perform his spiritual functions 
than the monks. But the soculur clergy, though jsk England for the future. Tho chief reasons assigned 
more illiterate, as a body, than the monks, h|d among 1 by the council for refusing to keep communion with 
them those who could use tho pen as a ^weapon of tho Culdeos, were that thoy had no metropolitans 
warfare, with equal skill as their figures in burlesque, amongst them ; that they paid #rery little regard to 
Langland, who was a sccnlar priest as well as a other orders; and that it was not known by.whom 
satirical poet, in his Vision of Tierce Plowman, lashes they wero ordained, whether by bishopsV not. It is 
the regulars or monks with no unsparing hand : hold- not clear, indeed, whether at that time lliero were 
mg up to posterity their* artifices to procure endow- bishops among them, properly so called, alihongh in 
meats, their lovo of pleasure, their luxury, their horses, thoir several communities thero was one who super- 
hawks, and hounds, with a pen graphic in tjio extreme, intended the rest, and directed thei* several missions, 
but deeply dipped in gall. Nor was it in figures Subsequently, when thoir cells or monasteries in which 
and words alone that the canons and regulars wan ed they lived came to be enlarged, and better endowed, 
with each other. It was their pleasure to thwart oqp the Culdees, or secular clergy, had tho privilege of 
another in deeds as well as figures and words. If the choosing tho bishops, in those places where bishop’s secs 
monks got possession of a cathedral of wMch the were established ; os that of St. Andrews, which was 
bishop hod boon promoted by tho secular clergy, founded in the nintli century. Later in tho period, 
they behaved towards him in a sjfirit of “ unearned re- the bishops of St. Andrews, although not raised to tho 
luctance.” Their opposition was so stem on some rafck of archbishops and metropolitans, appear to havo 
occasions, that some of tho bishops, irritated thereby, had pre-eminence over the other bishops of Scotland, 
ventured to fill up their places with their old friends probably from thoir greater wealth and their greater 
tho canons, who “ wero ever ready to obey their influence witli the Scottish princes. But the grand 
diocesans.” * . feature of tho Scottish church at this period was that 

During this long period, those ancient Britons who it maintained Tfa own creed, worship, and discipline, 
preserved their civil liberty, preserved al|o their utterly rejecting tho Romish ceremonies, doctrines, 
religious independence, none of them being in com- and traditions which had been so universally intro- 
miuiion with, or in subjection to, the Anglican church, duccd into tho Anglican church. It was tho exclusive 
so that they still preserved their anciont usages from devoted ness of the Culdeos to tho authority of Scripture, 
tho innovations imported from Rome. Tho history of and their opposition to tho doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Scotland in involved in considerable the Romish priesthood, that allied forth the decree of 
obscurity ; it appears clear, however, that there was the council of Ccalhy tho ageist them ; but whilo 
no communion botween tho Church os of England and they wero thus denounced as schismatics, some of the 
Scotland ; and that from tho time when their mem- writers of that period hear honourable testimony to 
bors differed about tho observance of tly> festival of tho purity <tf their lives and tlieir zeal in preaching 
Easter, there was a violent animosity existing betwodn the gospel. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The History of literature, Science, and Art, from AD. 440 to AD. 1006. 

• language * — According to some writers, the Anglo- it to express their ideas with^forco and perspicuity. 
Sa xon la n g uage was the most ancient an£ most ex- It must not be supposed, however that tho Anglo- 
oellent of all known tongues. This may be hyperbole, Saxon language continued in tho same state through- 
but it is certain that its origin cannot be traced, and out the whole of this period. On the contrary, the 
; that it was so excellent and copious, that at the period language from which the modem English is derived 
v now. undergoing* review, it enabled those who spoke appears to have been farmed about the time of 
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Egbert, when thd threo great tribes — Jutes, Angles, 
and .Saxons — became consolidated into one people, and 
when their directs coalesced to produce one speech. 
The Anglo-Saxon language, as thus developed, was 
one of the earliest cultivated languages of modem 
Europe. It was the first employed in tho literature 
of the period, whether of prose or of poetry. From 
that period it passed through the successive stagos of 
semi-Saxon, Old English, and fuddle English, until 
at length it reached that stato of perfection in whi<*h 
our books are now written and our thoughts ex- 
pressed : for although th<* modern English possesses a 
classical element, out of about 38,000 radical words 
and derivatives in our vocabulary, 23,000 are of Saxon 
origin, tho remainder being derived from the Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, French, and other languages. ' -Thai 
the language used by our most popular authors is 
pre-eminently Saxon, has been proved to demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Turner,* who in selocted passages from 
Shakspeare, Milton,* Cowley, Thomson, Addison, 
Spenser, Locke, and Pope, shows that tho Anglo- 
Saxon avoids used in theso passages are six to one oil 
an average to those derived from othor sources. 

Learning and Literature . — At tho period when tho 
Saxons invaded England they were in a state of 
barbarism; and tho Britons, who had under the 
Homans studied tho Latin language, soon became 
almost as barbarous as their Saxon invaders. Learn- 
ing had languished before their arrival ; but where 
their arms prevailed, the last sparks of it were well- 
nigh extinguished. During tho whole of the sixth 
century, there does not appear to have been ono 
person in England possessed of any degree of litoral y 
feme, so utterly did they sweep all learning and 
scienco from tho land. What glimmerings of know- 
ledge there were in this century must bo looked for 
in the mountains of Wales aqd Caledonia, whither tho 
Britons fled from the sword of the Vaxon. Among 
tho authors of this period was Gililas the historian, 
the only author of the sixth century whoso works are 
still published. lie was so much admired in that 
ago, that he obtained tho appellation of 11 Gild as the 
Wise bub his history is only valuable for its 
antiquity. As regards Columba, a learned monk and 
writer of tho sixth oentury, antiquaries differ as to 
whether ho was born irt Ireland or Scotland, but 
there appears to have been two of that name ; tho 
one bom in Scotland being educated in'' the famous 
monastery of Iona. Columba went from Iona into 
Franco, where ho founded a inouastoiy at Bosan<,*on, 
in which station he was attacked by Pope Gregoiy 
for observing Easter at a different time from the 
Church of Homo, in defence of which practice ho 
wrote several letters and tracts. But the lean ing 
cultivated by tho {British and Scotch clergy during 
this century was of littlo value, os it was only a 
smattering of tho Latin language, polemical divinity, 
ap>d ecclesiastical law. • 

After the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, learning 
k began to revive in England. The first Christian king 
in England was the first English legislator who 
committed his laws to writing : and whon Sigcbort, 
king of the East. Angles, was converted, he founded, 
jld. 630, a school in Jus dominions for the education 
of youth The torch of knowledge was therefore .at . 


this period rekindled in England, and was destined 
never again to be utterly extinguished. Among the 
groat patrons of learning in the seventh century, 
Theodore, Archbishop of 'Canterbury, lakes the first 
rank. As the mr>st effectual means of promoting 
religion among tho Saxons, Theodore brought with 
him a valuable collection of books, anfi several pro- 
fessors of the sciences to aid him in the education of 
the Saxon youth. Among these professors was 
Adrian, abbot of St. Augustin's, in Canterbury. It 
was under his tuition mat Adhelm, a relative of 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, who rose to literary 
fame, was educated. Adhelm became famous for his 
learning, not only in England but in foreign coun- 
tries. He wai tho first Saxon who wrote in me Latin 
languago, both in prose and verse, and so celebrated 
fcwas ho a£ a writer, that many learned men on the 
Continent gent their writings to him for correction. 
Bede says that “ he was a man of universal erudition, 
having an elegant style, and being well acquainted 
with bpoks both on philosophical and religious sub- 
jects.*' Adhelm became abbot of Malmesbury, the 
monastery of which he founded, and afterwards 
bishop of Shorbum. it is related of him, that when 
abbot, ho composed a number of little poems, which 
ho King to tho people after mass, whereby they were 
gradually instructed and civilized. According to 
tipde, a great number of scholars were daily in- 
structed by Theodore and Adrian in tho sciences, and 
that th(fy read lectures to them on poetry, astronomy, 
and arithmetic, as woll as on divinity and tho Holy 
Scripture* Tho sathe authority states, also, that lio 
had conversed with some of thoir scholars, who under- 
stood Latin and Greek as well as tlieir nativo languago. 
In tho course of this century, several monasteries 
were founded, to each of which a school was attached 
for the education of youth. It was* in one of these 
seminaries that Beda, or Bcdo himself, on whom the 
name of venerable " has been justly bestowed, was 
educated. 

In Wales and Scotland learning remained much 
the same as it had been in the sixth century. Among 
those who flourished in this period was Dinothus, 
abbot of Bangor in Flintshire, who is said to have 
l)ocn a man of groat cloquenco and learning, for 
which ho was chosen by tho British clergy to be 
their advocate in a conference with Augustin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.i>. 601. Contemporary with 
him was Nennius tho historian, who is said to have 
been one o£ the monks of Bangor, from tho massacre 
of whom, A.n. 613, he escaped; after which he wrote 
his History of tho Britons. After the destruction of 
the famous monastery of Bangor, which bad been 
a kind of university for the education of the British 
youth, learning greatly doplined among the posterity 
of the ancient Britons. From this time, indeed, but 
few names appear in the annals of learning and 
literature in Wales or Scotland during the whole of 
this period. „ 

In the eighth century the torch of knowledge 
almost everywhere became dim. Upon the whole 
it seems to have been the most dark and dismal 
part cf that long night of ignorance and barbarism 
that succeeded the c fall of the Boman empire. The 
.jstftte of learning on the Continent' was deplorable^ 
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appeared to have been fast sinking into a 
si^ge state^ and to have been in danger of losing 
the to n a l * remains of learning that had hitherto 
existed amongp them. In Spain canons were made 
atthst ordaining, men priests or bishops who could 
neither read nor sing psalms, and when Charlemagne 
began to attAipt the restoration of learning in 
France, A.D. 787, the study of, the liberal arts had 
oeaaed, and he was obliged to bring men of letters 
from other countries. This decline of learning on 
the Continent was chiefly owing to tho incursions 
of tiie Saracons in France and Spain, and the es- 
tablishment of the Lombards in Italy. \ Even in Rome, 
the seat of learning, the light of science was on the 
point of expiring, for tho pretended literati wrote 
m the most barbarous manner, without anv regard 
to the rules of grammar. In truth, at this period 
the only science whioh tho Romish clergy studied 
with care was music : to bo tho best singer was to 
be esteemed the most learned man. 

This, decline of learning on tho Continent, however, 
contributed to its advancement in England. Many 
learned men found an asylum in the British island, 
and were instrumental in promoting learning among 
its people. This, together with tho results of tho 
schools established in tho previous century by Sigh 
bert, Thoodore, and others, occasioned a gleam of | 
light to arise in England in tho eighth century ; ot 
no great brilliancy indeed, but still of considerable 
lustre when compared with tho darkness by which 
it was preceded and followed. «Among tfyoso who 
flourished in this century was Tobias, Bishop of 
Rochester, who was chiefly educated under Thoodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbiiiy, and who is said to hayo 
written several works in tho Greek and Latin 
languages, all ot which perished in the subsequent 
depredations of tho Danes. The Anglo-Saxon name, 
however, most distinguished in literature is that of 
Bode. , . • 

The u venerablo Bode” was born at Woarmouth, 
in Northumberland, a.d. 672, and was educated in 
the monastery of that place called St. Peters, which 
was founded by tho famous Benedict Biscop, ono of 
tho most learned men and the greatest traveller of 
his age. Bede enjoyed great advantages in this 
monastery for tho acquisition of knowledge, having 
the use of an excellent library collected by its founder 
in his travels, and tho assistance of the bSst master# 
then living. He was ordained deacon in the nine- 
teenth year of his age by Beverley, Bishop of liexham, 
about which time he removed to tho monastciy of 
St. Paul’s at- Jarrow, near tho mouth of the River 
Tyne, then newly founded by Biscop. In that 
monastery Bede spent tho remainder of his life in 
the services of the church, %nd in the work of edu- 
cation and authorship. At the age of thirty he was 
ordained priost, but though he contented himself 
with living os a simple monk, the fame of his learning 
spread all over Europk, and the sovereign pontiff 
is said to have been desirous of his coinnany and 
advice in' the government of tho churcn. Pope 
Serg&ie, indeed, wrote oxpressly for him to come 
to Rome; but Bede remained at fJarrow, where he 
died 735, leading works behind him which have 
escaped the general wreck, and have been published 
* v*a.i* • 


in different cities of Europe; the most complete 
edition, in eight .volumes folio, being that issued at 
Cologne a.d. 1612. Among thoso works are an 
ecclesiastical history of England; commentaries on 
the books of the Uld and Now Testament, and the 
Apocrypha; two books of Homilies, and a Martyr* 
ology Bede has been rightly called, not only the 
most learned of all Hhe British monks, but at the 
a gp in which ho lived of tho wholo western world. 
Ills greatest blemish was his credulity and faith in 
the legendary tales of the ^loistors, whioh he has 
interwoven in the pages of his history ; but it must 
be remembered that ho lived in an ago whon it 
required more than human strength and sagacity to 
Jjjbo sf*perior to its superstitious notions. 

T After the death of Bode tho decline of learning 
in England was lemarkable. A few of hiB surviving 
friends — as Acca, Bishop of Hexham, and Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, both of whom wore good scholars 
and generous patrons of learning— supported the 
declining interests of scholarship ; but their offorts 
were vain to stem the tide of ignorauco then spread- 
ing over the land. Later in the century Alcuin, 
Abbot of Canterbury, flourished as an orator, philoso- 
pher, and divine, and composed many treatises on 
various subjects in an elegant and easy style. He, 
indeed, was one of thoso learned men whom Charlc- 
magno induced to settle in his court, and he became 
that monarch’s tutor in tho sciences : France, in truth, 
is said to liave bccii indebted to him for all the 
polite learning it boasted of in that and tho succeed- 
rnapago. 

The doclino of learning in England has boon at- 
tributed by some historians solely to the death of 
Bede, but thero were other causes moro potent in 
producing this change* particularly the frequent 
civil wars, and tho destructive ravages of the Danes, 
who destroyed the monasteries, burnt their libraries, 
and slew or dispersed the monks abroad. To what 
a deplorable state learning was reduced may be 

g athered from tho pen of the great King Alfred. On 
is accession to tho throne in tho ninth, century he 
says that all learning and^ knowledge were ex- 
tinguished in the English natiofl* insomuch that none 
south of the Thames, and but few south of tho 
Humber, understood tho common prayers of_ tho 
church, or wore capable of translating a single 
sentence of Latin into English. By Alfred’s exertions 
a bettor state of things was brought about. His 
reign is a memorable period in tho qnnals of Anglo-- 
Saxon literature. Inspired yritli the love of learning 
himself, lie sought to encourage its growth among 
tho people. Ho founded a school, considered as the 
origin of tho present university of Oxford, to the 
support of which he devoted one-ei£hth of his whole 
revenuo. 

The reign of Alfred affords more materials for # 
literary history than two or three centuries either, 
before or after. It shines outs with all the lusfcfe 
and warmth of tho brightest day of summer, amidst 
the gloom of a long, dark, and dreary winter. In 
his intervals of rest firom warfare,he gathered around 
him learned men firom various . districts. One of 
tho most remarkable of these was the Welsh monk 
A^er.Vho may be termed hie loving biographer. “ I 
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came,” says Asser, 41 into Saxony — England — from the 
extreme limit** of western Britain, .summoned by the 
king. After I had set out, I arrived through many 
wide intervening ways in the country of tho south 
Saxons, which is called in Saxon Suthseaxe — Sussex — 

g uided by some of that nation. Thero I first saw 
im in tho royal vill called Deno ” — probably East 
or West Dean near Cliichostdi* — i4 and after being 
kindly received by him, in tho course of conversation 
ho earnestly entreated mo to devote myself to his 
service, to give myself* 1 wholly up to him, and for 
his love to relinquish all my possessions on tho other 
side of tho Severn. Ho promised to compensate mo 
richly, and ho actually did.” Asser would not then 
forego his cloister, but after some delay it waai^r^d* 
that ho should pass half his timo in it and half at* 
court. Returning at length to Alfred, the monk 
found him at Leonaford, and ho remained constantly 
with him, conversing and reading with him all such 
liookH as tho king possessed. Asser says, 44 T trans- 
lated and road to him whatever books ho wished 
which were within our reach; for it was his peculiar 
ami perpetual custom day and night, amidst all his 
afflictions of mind and body, either to read books 
himself, or to have them read to him by others.” 
So diligently did Alfred pursue his studies, that he 
became one of tho most romarkablo teachers of liis 
age. No one ever dovoted himself to tho labours of 
authorship with greater earnestness, and a higher 
senso of duty, than did King* Alfred. Among the 
productions of his pen was a translation of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History; an 44 Epitome of Orosius ;”^the 
Voyages of Ohthoro and WuJ&tan ; and an original 
account of the geography of Germany in tho ninth 
century. Both his original works and his trans- 
lations — which aro numerals — oxhibit considerable 
scholarship, and they aro the more remarkable when 
it is considered that he not only wrote in tho midst of 
much bodily and menial suffering, but amidst the 
heavy cares devolving upon him in the administration 
of his government. 

In prosecuting his studies, Alfred had a twofold 
object in view — his own and his people’s improvement. 
Among the other learned men whom ho invited to 
his court besides Asser was Grimbald, a monk of 
Kheim8 in France, who was fanioris for his theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical learning and Akill in church 
music. John Scot, another learned man of the ago, 
was procured from old Saxony on the continent, and 
Phlogmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, Werefevd, 
Bishop of Worcester, milfig and Etheistan, Bishops 
of London, and Werebert, Bishop of Guest* i ; all 
assisted him ui liis studies and in his endeavours to 
promote the interests of learning among his subjects. 
Tho work which Alfred and his coadjutors bid before 
them was one of great magnitude. Scarcely a monas- 
, tcry, or a bishop’s seat, where* schools had been kept 
for the education of youth, chiefly for the church, 
liad been left standing by the ruthloss and Goth-liko 
Danes; but Alfred repaired the walls of those in 
ruins, and built new ones, and instituted a school 
in each of them whereby learning Was revived. At 
all events youth were taught reading, writing, the 
Latin languagcwand church mngife, to for' 

performing thp^mblic offices of the rhitrchvllrap' 


| were likewise taught arithmetic, to enable them lo 
manage tho secular affairs of their societies, while 
others were instructed in rhetoric and theology, to 
enable them to teach the people by> their oratory. 
Such was tho usual routine of education at this 
period both in England and on the. Continent, but 
though it was calculated to prevent 1 ;, the total ex- 
tinction* of literaiy knowledgo among the dergy, it 
contributed but little to the improvement of science, 
or to diffuse learning among the laity. Still Alfred 
did what he could to diffuse learning among the laity 
as well as tho clergy. Education was made by him 
the road to preferment, not only in the church, but 
in the states Ho was a living example of its bene- 
fits, and he was constantly recommending it to his 
subjects. He oven legislated on the subject, for by 
one of his laws, all freeholders who possessed two 
hides or more of land were compelled to send their 
sons to school, and givo them a liberal education. It 
would appear, indcod, from tho old chroniclers that 
learning flourished so much under his auspices, that | 
before the end of his reign every bishop^ see Was { 
filled by a prelate of learning, and every pulpit in 
England furnished with a competent preacher. 
Asser haS finally put it ou record that the old no- 
bility, ashamed of their ignorance, in several instances 
^applied to study at an advanced age, incited thereto 
by the example and precept of King Alfred. 

Blit tho gleam of light which appeared in England 
towards the close of the ninth century, and which 
was chiefly owing, to Alfred’s extraordinary genius 
and efforts, was not of long continuance. After his 
death, in the very first, year of the tenth century, learn- 
ing began to languish and decline. His son and suc- 
cessor Edward liad been educated with great care, 
but not having tho samo genius ajid taste for study | 
as his illustrious father, lie did not prove so great a 
patron of learning, and learned men. Even if ho | 
had bfeen, it is probable that he would not havo been 
able to have preserved the lamp of knowledgo in 
England; for no sooner had the Danes heard of 
tho death of their invincible conqueror than they 
renewed tlioir destructive ravages. Tho learned 
men, also, whom Alfred had gathered round him, 
dying soon after their royal patron, were not suc- 
ceeded by men of equal talent and learning. These 
and other v unfavourable circumstances gave a fatal I 
check to the progress of learning, so that by dcgrocs | 
the English relapsed into their former ignorance. 
All tho nations of Europe, in truth, became in the 
ten tli century involved in tho most profound dark- 
ness, whence it has been said that this age, for its 
barbarism and weakness, was the age of iron; for 
its dulness and stupidity the ago of lead ; and for 
its blindness and ign6kinco tho age of darkness. 
It was almost destitute of men of genius and learn- 
ing; was productive of few great princes or good 
prelates; and scarcely anything was performed in 
it meriting the attention oi posterity. Some who 
filled t{io highest stations in the church were uot 
able to read, and others who pretended to scholarship, 
and attempted to perform its public offices** often 
committed tho grossest blunders. It is true th&t 
Dunstan is said by monkish chroniclers to hate 
■rtmkcd only second to Alfirod m a promoter of jeai^ 
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iu&»a&d to have been a prodigy of learning himself; their passion for it with them from tho north; for 
bat 'little credit can be given to their encomiums, at this period the mountains of Germany, Sweden, 
It was the feshion of the monks of the middle ages Denmark, Norway, and even Iceland were the seats 
to exalt the Character of Dunstan without regard of tho muses. Evciy bold warrior, when ho engaged 
to truth or probability. The only man who flourished in a piratical or militaiy expedition, if he was not 
in England at tho end of the tenth century and a poet himself, had a poet attendant to celebrate his 
the beginning 4f tho eleventh, as a man of learning martial deeds. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
and literature, was Elfrie ttys grammarian, who that tho leaders of* the several armies of Saxons, 
translated from the Laijpinto the Saxon tongue Angles, Jutes, and Danes who came to our island, 
eighty sermons or homilies for tho use of tho clergy, brought with them poets to sing their exploits and 
aim composed soveral other works ; and who, by the victories. 

reputation ho had gained, was finally advanced from The oxact laws of the metres of tho Anglo-Saxon 
the degroo of a .simple monk to th<^ archiepiscopal poets are unknown. Their poetical compositions re- 
dignity. *■ semble tho ltunio odes imitated by Gray, and are 

In the few first years of the eleventh century, the njfcrkefV by alliteration, by a mixture of regular 
state of learning in England was in the most de- #Knd irregular cadence, by abrupt transitions, by an 
plorable condition. In. thofyoar 1000, Oxfbrd was omission of particles, and by an artificial inversion of 
reduced to ashes by the Danes, and Cambfidge soon words and phrases. It is only 41 1 a iato period that 
after shared its fate. The greatest part of tlio mo- there is any approach to rhymo exhibited in the 
. nasteries, churches, cities, and towns in England Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

fell a prey to their ravages during this calamitous But whatoven merit tho poetry of this period 
section. In the reign of "Canute, nowover, learning possessed, it obtained for those who composed it a 
is said somewhat to have revived. According to nigh degree of i>opularity. Kings themselves were 
Anthony Wood, that monarch was anxious to repair as ambitious of tho laurel as of tly> crown. Alfred 
the injuries which had been committed. by his employed his poetic talcntB to enlighten the minjls 
countrymen ; and lamenting tlio low state to which ancl civilize tho manners of his subjects, and Canute 
learning was reduced, founded schools in many places occasionally courted the muses. Poets wore the chosen 
for its revival. It seems probable that he repaired favourites of many of the Saxon monarclis. They 
thoso at Oxford, and restored them to their dormer avero entertained at their leasts, advanced to honours, 
privileges and revenues. But what Canute did was and loadod with presets. So profuse was tho patron- 
undone by his barbarian son and* successor,. Harold, age bestowed upon them, that one poet declared, by 
An enemy to all learning, Harold plundered the a poetic licence, that if he had desired of his prince 

university of Oxford of its revenues, and thought tlio moon for a present, ho would have Ixistowcd it 

that lie treated tho scholars with lenity when ho upon him. The poets of flic north especially enjoyed 
left them the naked walls of their houses. Tho the royal favours, and they were so numerous that 
restoration of the. aucient line of Anglo-Saxon kings, an antiquary has obserw-d that it would bo endless 
A.n. 1041, in the person of Edward tho Confessor, to name them. ^So greaf was the power of poetry 
wan favourable tc tlio cause of learning and literature, over , the rude minds of the ago, that it is said it was 
Edward repaired tlie injuries which* had be A done able to subdue the fiercest outbursts of anger and 
to Oxford by Harold; and, according to Ingulphus, revonge. One of the most ancient of these bards has 
it was at that period the chief seminary of learning, putf this boast on record : — “I know a song by which 
Ingulphus was himself chiefly educated at Oxford, I soften and enchant tho arms of my enemies, and 
where, according to his own testimpny, ho made great render tlieir weapons of none nflect. I know a song 
progress in the Aristotelian philosophy, and became which I need only to sing whip men havo loaded 
acquainted with tho rhetoric of Cicoro. Tho father me with bonds; for tho moment I sing it my chains 
of Ingulphus lived in tho court of Edward tho Con- foil in pieces, ayl I walk forth at liberty. I know 
fessor; and ho relates, that when ho visited* him at a song useful*to all mankind; for as soon as hatred 
court, he was often examined in Latin and logic by" influences the sons of men, the moment I sing it they arc 
Queen Editha, who excelled in both those branches of appeased. I know a song of such virtue, that were 1 
literature ; a proof that learning was then esteemed caught in a storm I can hush tho win<^ and render the 
a fashionablo accomplishment among ladies of the air calm.” This is the langiytgo of hyperbole, but that 
highest rank, end that at tho close of this long, dark, the ancient bards acquired an ascendency over tho rude 
and dreary period, learning had in some degreo minds of tho Anglo-Saxon population there can bo no 
revived. It was, indeed, the dawn of a brighter question. And this proves tBat they must have 
day; for soon after the Norman conquest events possessed tho true poetic fire, for T10 mere art could 
happened which contributed greatly to promote the have excrcisod such influence. One of these poets 
interests of learning and tho spread or knowledge of nature is mentioned by Bede. This Saxon poefc 
among the English nation. was a monk named Crcdmon, who lived in the seventh 

" Nov at last the floored influence century. It is related that the most sublime straito 

Otlight appears, and from the vails of heaven of poetry were so natural to this ancient bard, that he 

. Shoots fur into the bosom of dim night dreamed in verso, and composed his most admirable 

A glimmering davn.’*— JUrttow. . poems in his slumbers; repeating .them when ho 

fMry.— Among the arts held ip high favour by awoke. This may be fiction; but Ctedmon appears to 
theAnglo-Saxons, jhat of poetry takes the first place. I havo been possessed of that divine enthusiasm with 
■ It was very early cultivated by them. They brought l^Juch'a true poet is always inspired. According to 
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Bede, he was a sacred poet : the first of that long list 
which has adorned onr literary annals. “ Ho sung,” 
writes Bode, 14 the creation of tho world ; tho origin 
of mankind ; the whole history of tho lx>ok of Genesis ; 
the deliverance of tho Israelites out of Egypt; their 
tftifmg possession of the land of promiso; and many 
other scripture histories. Ho sung of the incarnation, 
passion, resurrection, and asccifeion of our Saviour; 
of tho giving of the Holy Ghost and tho preaching of 
the Apostles! Jn a word, he composed poems on the 
divine blessings and judgments ; on tho terrors of tho 
last day; on tho joys of heaven; the pains of hell; 
and on many other religious subjocts, to deter men 
from tho love of vice, and excite them to tho love and 
•practico of virtuo.” All tho poems of Cied* oji ^ro 
last except a portion of ono, which is preserved ii\ 
King Alfred’s Saxon version of Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History.” Indeed ill is fragment, “ On the Origin of 
Things” is ono of very few specimens existing of 
early Anglo-Saxon poetry. It reads thus : — 


Nu wo sooolan herian 
Ucofon rices weard 
Mctodos mihte. 

And bis mod-getlynie 
Wora vruldor foedcr 
* Swa be wundra gchwaea 
Kco drichtem. 

Cord oii9toaldo 
He meat gescoop 
Eorthan txuniurm 
Hoofon to krofo 
Halig scyppond 
Tha middangmrd 
Moncynnea wenrd 
Bee dryhten 
Aeftor foodo 
Firum ibldan 
Frea Aelmihtfg 


Now must we praise 

The Guardian of heaven's kingdom, 

The Creator's might, 

And Ills mind's thought ; 

Glorious father of men. 

As of ovary wonder he, 

Lord eternal, 

Formed the beginning. 

He first framed 

For tho children of earth . , 

The heaven as a roof ; 

Holy creator. 

Then — mid-earth, 

Tho guardian of mankind, n 

Tho eternal Lord, 

Afterwords produced ; 

The earth for men, 

Lord Almighty. 


The allitoraiivo and syllaUical harmony displayed in 
this fragment of ancient Saxon verso, runs through 
tho whole of tho poetry of tho Anglo-Saxons. This 
mode of versification continued to bo used by the poets 
of England long after this period, as in tho visioiis of 
Piers Plowman, published about the middle of tho 
fourteenth century. ,Tho following specimen, for in- 
stance, deviates but Attic from tho common song of the 
Anglo-Saxon poets : — 

In a earner season, * t 
When hot was tho sun, 

I shope mo into shroubes, 

As I a sbepo were ; 

Inhabit as on hurmet, 

** Unholy of werkes, 

Went wjtlo iu this world 
Wonders to hcoro. 

Tho Anglo-Saxon pfietiy was capable of almost end- 
loss variations b f changing tho length of tho verses, 
tho number and position of sonorous letters and syl- 
lables, and by other artistic methods. It was in this 
that the groat charm of Anglo-Saxon poetry consisted. 
One ot the chief means of multiplying their modes of 
versification was tho regard paid to long and short 
syllables, after the manner of the poets of Greece and 
Borne. For this, their language was much better 
adapted than the modem Imghsh, as it had not so 
great a proportion of words of one a$ 

quantities were; much better fijged and 


On this snbjeot it has been remarked, "The land of 
verse in whioh they most delighted was the' Adonian 
— consisting of one long, two short, and two long 
syllables — though they sometimes deviated a little 
from the strict rules of that measure. For as the 
Greek and Latin poets, when they wrote Iambics, did 
not always adhere to the strictest latf# of that, kind of 
verse, but made use 9f various liberties ; so the Anglo- 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon poefs allowed themselves equsl 
liberties in composing their Adonics.” And it is of 
Adonics that tlie greater number of the Angh>Saxou 
verses now oxtant consists. In that measure they com- 
posed their religious hymns, their poems in praise of 
saints, their/ war songs, their songs of love, their 
satires, their elegies of sorrow, and their glees cf 
mirth and festivity; for tho subjocts of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry Were as various as their mlos of versification. 

A gradd feature in Saxon and Danish poetxylft Us 
figurativo and metaphorical language. . But the fignifes 
and metaphors used were not the productions of indi- 
vidual genius, likg those of modem poets; on the con- 
trary, they were established by ancient and universal 
. practice. Many of the figures were taken from the 
ancient IJagan theology and mythology of the north- 
ern nations. The profusion of metaphors and figures 
with which the Saxon and Danish poetiy abounds, 
t coupled with the veiy involved arrangement of the 
worcjfl — some of which are only used in verse— -ren- 
ders 'it almost unintelligible to modem readers, 
though, probably, it was sufficiently clear to con- 
temporaries. 

Notwithstanding tho marked difference of language, 
the versification of the bards of Wales and Scotland 
bore a strong resemblance to that of the Saxon and 
Danish. Their modes of versification were various and 
alliterative, and their language metaphorical. During 
the sway of tlio Homans tho poetic genius of the pro- 
vincial Britons had boon depressed, but it was not 
destroyed. When tho Homan yoke was broken, and 
they hod regained their liberties, they reached their 
harps down from tho willows on which they had so 
long been suspended. During their fierce wars with 
the Saxons their poetie genius not only revived, but 
shono forth all its meridian splendour, for it is on record 
that some of the most famous Welsh poots flourished 
during tjiis period. 

* Music.-* Music was very early cultivated by the 
Saxons. It was a natural accompaniment to their 
Adonic tferso. The two arts were inseparable and 
universal. The halls of kings, princes, and nobles 
rang with the united melody of the poet’s song and 
the harp of the musician. Most commonly the poet 
and musician were blended in the same person ; for 
blessed at once with a poetical genius, a tuneful voice, 
and a skilful hand, the Saxon poet sang and played 
the songs which his genius composed. It was this 
combination of talent that procured even the meanest 
among them riches, honour, ’and regal favour. But 
music appears to have been the study of the age. His- 
tory records that Alfred excelled in it, as did abo. 
Aulaff, the Danish King of Northumberland. Skill in 
vocal and instrumental music, indeed, appears at one 
period a necessary accomplishment, to every man who 
wished to mingle in courtly society • ' According; to . 
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Bed& St yrm the custom for every ono present at a , 
feasttosing and play on the harp in order to inorease 
the festivity of the company. The art* of playing on 
tho Karp was a]*) practised professionally by wander- 
ing minstrels and gleemen. But the harp of the 
Anglo-Saxons was a rude instrument of music com- 
pared with th«# elaborately-constructed harp of the 
moderns. In an illuminated manuscript the psalmist 
David is represented as playing on a harp of a square 
or oblong shape with ton strings, which he plays 
*upon with his right hand while no holds the instru- 
ment with his loft In another instance the royal 
psalmist is represented playing a hark of triangular 
foim, which has elovon strings; and Twtnay Tbo con- 
cluded that these two lands of harp were those in use , 
among the Anglo-Saxons. The harp appears to have ( 
been highly prized; and the persons of tli5.se who 
could play upon it were esteemed inviolkblc, find 
scoured from injuries by severo penalties. But this 
was not tho only instrument of music among the 
Anglo-Saxons. A groat variety of wind and stringed 
instruments are mentioned by writers of this period ; 
such as bells, horns, trumpets, drums, cymbals, viols, 
and the lyre. This hitter instrument is represented 
in illuminations as having four strings, wlich were 
played upon by a plectrum. Tho tabor, pipe, flute, 
and violin are also mentioned as instruments of music 
in use at this period ; and Bede and Adhelm botlf 
mention the oigan. According to William of Mtrtmcs- 
bury, a great many organs and bells were given by 


to the namo of a science ; musical notation being then 
unknown. Yet that it was not contemptible is dear 
from Bede, who speaks of it as being the most laud- 
able, pleasant, joyous, and amiable of all the arts; as 
purifying and delighting the human heart; as dis 
pelling sorrow, alleviating care, improving ioy; and 
as promoting tho health of tho body as well us the 
happiness of the mind. Tho most wonderful effects 
are ascribed to tho music as well as to the poetry of 
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Mono BELLS. 

Dunstan to the churches oft the west; the former of 
which he describes as having brass pipes and bellows. 
It is doubtful whother the organ mentioned by Bode 
was anything more than an instrument composed of 
reeds, and blown with* the mouth — the mouth organ 
of the present day ; but it is oertain that organs with 
brass pijfes and bellows were in use at a later date. 
Aylwin is said to have erected on organ of that, 
description in Ramsey Abbey, at accost of 9001. of our 
present money. 

The mtislo of ffie Anglo-Saxons is scarcely entitled 


tho age; although the effects were probably the 
natural and happy union of these sister arts rather 
than to tlio intrinsic valuo of either. But iho fullest 
and mast distil^ notic&«of Anglo-Saxon music that 
havo reached our times refer to church music, which 
appeai-s to have been cultivated with ardour. Able ! 
masters from Rome taught it in England, and many 
youths were sent to Romo for instruction in church 
music. One of the most celebrated of these foreign 
teachers was John, Archantcr of St. Petef-’s at Rome, 
who was sent by Pope Agathfc^.n. 678, to teach tho 
monks of Woarmouth, and oth ct English monks, the 
art of singing tho public service after tho Roman 
manner. Another famous teacher was Putta, or- 
dained by Archbishop Theodore, chiefly, it would 
appear, from his being well instructed in church dis- 
cipline, and u well seen in song and music to bo used 
in the church, after tho manner as Jm had learned of 
Pope Gregory’s disciples.” Putta was ordained Bishop 
of Rochester, and when his church luid been destroyed 
in a hostilo incursion made into •Kent by the Mercian 
King Ethilfred, ho obtained a small euro and a por- 
tion of ground from S<Tvulf, Bishop of Mercia, and 
went about the country giving instruction in music 
and singing. At a lafer period church music was one 
of the chief branches of learning: taught in a seminary 
established at Canterbury, from whence professors 
were sent to teach tho art in monasteries throughout 
England. It is related of Canute that as he was 
rowing upon the Neve, the choral hymn burst upon 
his ears nom the monastery of Ely, which so en- 
phanted him that he wrote a ballad in praise of tho 
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merry monlcH, the first verse of which is still pre- 
serve, It reads thus : — 

“Merrily sang the monks within Kly 
When tlmt Cnute king rowod thereby : 

Row my knights, row near the land, 

And hear we these monks hing.” 

Architecture. — l'erliaps nothing su fibred more from 
♦ho invasion of the Saxons than tho Roman arehi- 
tecinro of Britain. Some of tho structures erected 
during the Roman period were built with so nrriOli 
solidity, that they might have remained to this day, 
had they been preserved with care ; but tho Saxons 
came in tho twofold character of invaders and de- 
stroyers. Like all tho nations of Germany, they liad i 
been accustomed to livo in houses of wood earth, | 
and covered with branches of trees or straw! arfciv! 
hence, having no taste for the arts, they wantonly 1 
demolished tno noblest structures, however beautiful 
might havo been th<Sr architecture. Their conquest 
was accompanied by wide-spread destruction of tower 
and temple, of castle and villa. As regards archi- 
tecture, tne Roman presence in our island was almost 
wholly effaced by these barbarian invaders. 

For nearly two hundred years the Saxons lived in 
England, as they had done in Germany, in houses of 
nearly as rude a construction as the watllod houses 
of the early Briton. Their very temples wore erected 
of wood : so utterly ignorant were they of tho aTt of 
masonry. Even after their conversion to Christianity, 
their cathedrals wero built with* ♦ he same perishable 
material. Bedo says, that thoro was a time when 
there was not a stono church in tho land : all bcipg 
erected with wood and covered with reeds. Tho first 
chapel or oratory erected by Edwin, King of North- 
umberland, A.n. <572, was timber-built ; and tho cathe- 
dral of Lmdisfarne, or Holy Island, was built with 
oak and covered with thatch. ' The cq^iedral of York, 
however, founded by Edwin at his baptism, appears 
to have been erected with stone ; us was the church 
built by Paulinus, the Archbishop of York, in the city 
of Lincoln. Of this church, Bedo says, that its walls 
were standing in his timo, though tho roof had fallen 
in ; and thatT some healing miracles wore wrought in 
it every year, for tho bproiit of those who had tho faith 
to seek them. f 

As a mark in the progress of arts in tho seventh cen 
tury, it is related that Bishop Wilfrid fclazod tho win- 
dows of the cathedral of York, A.n. (3G9 ; tlio glass used 
being brought from the continent. A few years later, 
a.d. 076, tho abbot Biscop brought artisans into this 
country from Frar.ce, skilled in the art of making glass. 
Tho honour of restoring masonry in England, chiefly 
belongs to Wilfrid and Biscop, who wero great travel- 
lers, and had acquire^ a taste for tho arts at Rome. 
Wilfrid, who was ope of the most wealthy prelates of 
his age, was a great builder, for he erected magnifi- 
cent structures at York, Ripon, and Hexham. The 
cathedral of Hexham, built by'him, is said to havo 
been the most beautiful on this side of tho Alps ; 
having a lofty roof, ribpportcd by pillar's of polished 
stone, long and high walls, and sublime towers. This 
edifice was erected by artificers brought from Romo, 
and probably France, as were all title ejections at this 
date. The benedict Biscop, howevqh induc&t^ose. 
artificers which h6 brought from tho trtdk 


settle in England. Biscop erected the nutgnifioent 
abbey of Wearmouth, and other structures, and his 


making glass for windows, lamps, drinking vessels, 
and other uses. 

Stono buildings, however, were of %ry rare occur- 
rence during two centuries after Wilfrid and Biscop 
flourished ; nor does it appear that glass became at aU 
oommon. Windows of housos and churches wero still 
for tho most part filled with fino linen oloth, or lat- 
tices of wood, as heretofore. When Alfred tho Great, 
towards the ctfd of the ninth century, formed the 
design of bridling his ruined cities, churches, and 
monasteries, and of adorning his dominion with more 
magnificent structures, ho still had to employ foreign 
artificers!- Asser says, that he employed an almost 
innumerable multitude, collected from different na- 
tions, many of whom excelled in their several arts. 
It seems probable, however, that Alfred’s buildings 
were generally more remarkablo for their number 
and utility than for thoir grandeur. We are told, 
indeed, that the wind whistled so rudely through his 
own palace, that ho was compelled to contrive the 
manufacture of a horn lantern, to preserve the flicker- 
ing flamoa of his candle from being blown out, while 
he was pursuing his studies. Long after his time, 
fflmoBt all the houses, and the greater numbor of the 
churches and monasteries, were erections of wood, 
covered with thatch. Tho truth is, the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility had still not real tasto for magnificent build- 
ings, and* wore content to livo in low, mean, and in- 
convenient dwellings. This may have been owing in 
a groat measure to the unsettled state of tho country, 
and the frequent depredations of the Danes ; hut still 
there must have been a general want of taste in 
architecture, otherwise there would havo been more 
structures of a solid character erected than history 
leads u* to believo there were. Even the few solid 
structures that were erected, appear to havo been 
only rude imitations of the Roman stylo of archi 
tecturo, for tho most admired of tho Saxon churches 
wero low and gloomy: their walls being immode- 
rately thick, and their windows few and small, with 
semicircular arches at the top. Their most general 
form was, prolmbly, that of the smaller parish churches 
of a latqr date, consisting of a simple nave and 
ojianecl, although some may havo been built with 
side aisles. 

Tho mo^t numerous ecclesiastical edifices were 
erected in the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, in the 
tenth century; who, under the influence. of Dunstan 
and his coadjutors, founded many monastic establish- 
ments, which wore increased in number by private 
munificence. It was at this period that Aylwin tho 
Ealdorman founded the Abbey of Hanisoy, in 
Huntingdonshire: a church which is said to have 
had two towers raised above the roof; one at the 
west end, and the other, whicfo’was larger, supported 
by four pillars in tho middle of tho building, where 
it divided? into four parts, being connected together 
by arches, with other adjoining arches, in order to 
secure their stability;. 

The narrative of the circumstances attending the 
foundation of the Abbey of Ramsey, as related by 
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Sharon Turner, from the “ History of the Monks of 
gives us a dear insight into tho manner in 
which monastic institutions were established at this 

C riod. At tifet time, tho people were taught to 
lieye that those who renounced the world brought 
blessings on their country, and they were urged to 
found such im£tutions, and to labour in their erection. 
It was thug that Avlwin was # instructcd by Bishop 
Oswald, and he readily acted upon the bishop’s ex- 
hortation. w The Ealdorman replied, that he had somo 
hereditary land surrounded with marshes and remote 
from human intercourse. It was near a forest of 
various sorts of tiecs, which had sovctel open spots of 
go«l turf, and others of fine grass fofc pasture. No 
buildings liad boon upon it, but some sheds for his 
herds who manured tho soil. They went together to 
view it. They found that the waters mddo it an j 
island. It was so lonely, and yet had so*many eon- i 
veniences for Kiibsistenee and secluded devotion, that ■ 
the bishop decided it to be an advisable situation. J 
Artificers were collected ; the neighbourhood joined 
in the labour. Twelvo "monks came from another 
cloister to form the new fraternity ; their cells and a 
chapel were soon raised. In the next winter, they 
provided the iron and timber and utensilif that were ! 
wanted for a handsome church : in tho spring, amid i 
the fenny soil, a firm foundation was laid. Tho work- j 
men laboured ns much for devotion as for profit 
Some brought tho stones; others made the «<£nent; 
others supplied the wheel mochineiy that raised the 
stones on high ; and in a reasonable time the sacred 
edifice, with two towers, appeared on what* had been j 
before desolate waste.” 

It is to these circumstances, connected with the ! 
foundation of Anglo-Saxon churches, that Words- 1 
worth thus refold in one of his ecclesiastical sonnets : — 

“ By Buck exninplca moved to unbouglit pains. 

The people >\ork like congregate^ lies ; % 

linger to build the quiet fortresses * 

Where Piety, us they believe^ obtains 
From lien veil a general blessing ; timely rains 
Or needful siinsliino; prosperous enterprise 
And peace and equity." 

After all, architecture, even at the latest period of ; 
the Saxon rule in England, was very imperfect ; and ' 
tho few erections of any note were from examples on j 
the continent, and not from the designs of any native ’ 

E g. Tims the famous church of St. Andrew, at . 

am, erected by Bishop Wilfrid, waS a copy of ! 
the Roman Basilica, founded by Constantino, as is ; 
clearly proved by tho description given of it. by Prior j 
Richard! Ho says, “ Tho foundations of this church , 
St. Wilfrid laid deep in the earth : for the erypU and ’ 
oratorios, and tho passages leading to them, which 
were then with great exactness contrived and built 
underground. The walls, which were of great length, 
gnd raised to an immense height, and divided into ; 
throe several stories ot tiers, he supported by squares I 
and various kinds of well-polished columns. Also the j 
walls, tho capitals of tho columns which* supported j 
thorn, and the arch of tho sanctuary, ho decorated j 
with historical representations, imagery, and various ! 
figures in relief, carved in stone, and minted with a [ 
most agreeable variety of colours* The body of tho I 


church he compassed about with penficesand porticoes 
which both above and below ho divided with great 
and inexpressible art by partition walls and winding 
stairs. Within the stair-cases, and above them, he 
caused flights of steps, and galleries of stone, and 
several passages leading from them, both ascending 
and descending, to bo artfully disposed that multi- 
tudes of people might be there and go quite round the 
church, without beiug seen by any one below in tho 
iurtre. Moreover, in the several divisions of the porti- 
coes, or aisles, both above and below, he erected many 
most beautiful and private# oratories of exquisite 
workmanship ; and in them ho caused to bo placed 
altars in honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, St* 
MjgJjgijJ, St. John tho Baptist, and tho holy Apostles, 
pfartyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, with all docent and 
proper furniture to ouch of them: some of which 
remaining at this day, appear like so many turrets 
and fortified places.” * 

Of tho domestic architecture of tliis ported no 
minute description can bo given. Tho same may also 
bo said of tho military architecture. 1 1 v ould appear, 
however, that several towns of the Anglo-Saxons, as 
Oxford, Exeter, Warwick and others, wore strongly 
fortified with walls. Exeter is srfld to have defied 
tho Norman conqueror fur eighteen days, and even 
j then the citizens surrendered only because their chiefs 
1 proved traitors to tho Saxon cause. Tho resistance 
made in these fortified towns was so stem that it 
provoked tho litmosteveugoanee of the conqueror, 
j Architecture among the posterity of the ancient 
| Batons during this long period, appeal’s to have been 
in a far more imperfect condition than in England. 
After they retired to the mountains of W ales the art 
appeai-s to hove been almost, wholly lost. Tho chief 
palace of tho Kings of Wales, where the nobles and 
wise men mcWo enacf laws, was called the “ White 
Palace, because its walls were woven with white 
wands, which liad tho bark peeled off. According to 
the Logos Wallicas, whoever burnt, or destroyed the 
King’s palace, was compelled to pay one pound and 
eighty ponce, and one hundred and twenty pence fur 
each of tho eight adjacent buildings ;• namely, tho 
dormitory, tlio kitchen, tho almpel, the granary, tho 
bake-house, the store -house, thtr stable, and the dog- 
house. It is evident that all tho buildings of Wales 
were of wogdfonly, for the laws required tho King’s 
vassals to come to tho building of the castles erected 
for the security of tho country with one tool only — tho 
axe. 

The state of architecture in Scotbflkd, in tho former 
part of this period, was sinfilar to that in Wales. At 
a later date, however, tho Scots and Piets appear 
to have practised the art oft masonry. There are 
still some stone buildings of a singular construction 
and great antiquity to be seen in some parts of 
Scotland, which appear to have boon the works of 
different ages and different nations. All theso build- 
ings are of a circular form, and somo of them, a as 
that in a valley called Glenbogfv/ere of groat magni- 
tude. Other circular towers wore* not so large, and 
were more artificial in their architecture. Thoy 
were slender and lofty: being about forty feet only 
in external efreumferenoe, and from seventy to a 
hundred ‘feet high. They are said to have consisted 
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of fivo or six stories ; and it has boon fmpi>o«xi that 
they wero ereoted for the confinement of penitents 
’ while performing penance. Penitents it is said, were 
first placed in the uppermost story, from whenco they 
descended by degrees until they came to the door, 
which was some feet from the ground, where they 
received absolution from the clergy and the blessings 
of the people. Other writers, however, imagine that 
the design of these circular towifrs was to enable the 
clergy to call the pcoplo to church by the soupd 
of a horn or trumpet blown from tho top*; but as 
they were always erected in tho neighbourhood of 
churches, it may be that they were used for both 


Sculpture and Painting . — At the time of tlieir settle- 
ment in this island, tho Saxons cultivated the r «vt*of 
soulpturo. Nations who worship images naturally 
encourage those who havo any taste or genius for 
making them. Doubtless, therefore, our Saxon an- 
cestors Jiad imagos of their guds in their temples, 
though they hiay have beon carved in a rudo and 
clumsy stylo. There is evidence on record that they 
had idols or statues of their imaginary deities; for 
it is rocordcd, that when they were converted to 
Christianity they destroyed them. The art of making 
them was then deemed impious; but it was soon 
revived. For os the Pagan Saxons had images of 
their gods in the temples, so tho Christian Saxons, 
following tlio example of Romo, had images of saints 
in their churches. At first these images wore brought 
from Romo, but as tho domand increased they were 
supplied by native art. But their sculpture, liko 
their architecture), was rudo and imperfect, as at this 
period it was also in Franco and Italy. There was 
no Phidias who could put life into marble. 

In painting there appears to liavo been a greater 
degree of skill displayed. Like sculpture, its sister 
art of painting was chiefly employed iitHhe decoration | 


of churches. The first paintings were brought from 
Rome; but as the veneration and demand for the. 
pictures of saints increased, native art was called 
into existence. Many natives, and esfieciallv amobir 
the clergy, studied the art of painting in order to 
furnish their churches with* these ornaments. Dunst&n, 
who seems to havo. been a universal gjonius, was es- 
teemed by his contemporaries a skilful painter ; and one 
of his productions, a*picture of Clinst, with himmdf 
at his foot, is still preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. That the Anglo-Saxons had arrived to a 
considerable degree of perfection in the art of paint- 
ing is proved % many illuminated manuscripts still, 
in existence. ^JVhe mast enduring monuments of Jjjbe 
Anglo-Saxons, indeed, are these manuscripts aid 
[i illuminations, which were produced by the clergy in 
• tlieir cloisters, and which we may yet open* in our 
public libraries, and gazo upon with admiration. 
The art flourished from the oiglith to the eleventh 
centurios, and it was practised by the greatest digni- 
taries of tho church as well as monks, some of whom 
are styled “painters.” Fainting was evidently the 
most flourishing art of tho period, and it was brought 
to greater perfection than almost every other art. 
L\>rtrait-pamting was even practised to a considerable 
extent; and historical painting, or representations 
of the principal actions of great princes and generals, 
vfcos attempted, although Nuch paintings do not 
possess any great merit, being deficient in outline 
and coltiur. it is supposed by some that the art of 


colouring and painting on glass was practised by 
the AnglorSaxons, blit there arc no known remains of 
that art in existence. At tho same time, among 
receipts for performing various works of art as 
practised in the eighth century, which are preserved 
in a work entitled “ Vitaa dSlfietli,” there are directions 
for staining glass in various colours, in order to form 
figures and pictures of mosaic work. 


CHAPTER V. 

Iks History of Indtfitry, Commerce, eto., from A2V.440 to AD. 1066. 


Agriculture. — It has beon seen that in tho time 
of the Romans ggriculture was brought to such 
perfection, that not only w$s sufficient com produced 
for homo consumption, but that our island afforded 
great quantities for exportation. Liko everything 
eke, however, with tile declension of tho Roman 
power it declined, afid when they had left its shores, 
booame almost wholly destroyed. Harassed by the 
incursions of the Biots, Scots, and Saxons, the British 
huStabdinan had no heart for labour, for tho fruits 
of it wore quickly destroyed. Hence lands hitherto 
fruitful became deserts. When, however, tho 
Saxon invaders had become dominant, agriculture 
revived. Self-preservation is the Jaw of nature, and 
hence they applied themselves ta the cultivation rf 
the soil. Rut our Saxau ancestors conride^^4am-^ 


culture too mean an employment for themselves : that 
was committed wholly to women and slaves. 

On this subject Sharon Turner writes : — “ When 
tho Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they camo into 
a country which had been under tho Roman power 
for about lour hundred years, and whero agriculture, 
after its more, complete suojcction by Agnoola, had 
been so much encouraged, that it had become one 
of the western granaries of the empire. The Britons, 
therefore, of the fifth ccntuxy, piay be considered to 
havo pursued the best system of husbandry then in 
use, and their lands to havo been extensively culti- 
vated with all those exterior circumstances Which 
mark established proprietorship and improvement : m 
small forms; enclosed fields; regular divisions, into, 
jnoadow, arable, pasture, aqd wood ; fixed boundaries; 
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planted hedges; artificial dykes and ditches ; scleoted 
qms. fcr vineyards, gardens, and orchards ; connecting 
roads and paths ; scattered villages and larger towns ; 
witk appropriate ^ names for every spot and object 
that marked the limits of each property, or the courso 
of each way. All those appear in the earliest Saxon 
charters, and ^before the combating invaders had 
time or ability to make them if they had not found 
ttfcem in the island. Into suclf a country tho Anglo- 
Saxon advfenturors came, and, by these facilities to 
raral civilization, soon became an agricultural poopio. 
The natives, whom they despised, conquered, and 
enslaved, became their edueators andvsorvants in tho 
near arts which they had to learn, of grazing and 
tillage; and the previous cultivation practised by 
tho Romanized Britons will best account fur the' 
numerous divisions and accurate and precise descrip- 
tions of land which occur in almost all* tho Saxon 
charters.” 

The Saxon princes and nobles, who in the division 
of the conquered lands obtained tho largest shams, 
are said to have divided their estates into two pails — 
tho In-lands and Hie Out-lands ; the former being those 
lying contiguous to their dwellings, which were 
cultivated by slaves, under the direction 9 of bailiffs, 
for the use of their households ; and tlio latter let 
to coorls, or fanners, at a given rout, which was oc- 
casionally paid in kind. The value of tlicso ren& 
was fixed by law, according to the number gf* hides 
or plough-lands of which a farm consisted. Tlius 
it is said that by the laws of In*, King of the West 
Saxons, a farm, consisting of ten hides paid fho follow- 
ing rent : ten casks of honey, threo bundled loaves 
of bread, twelvo casks of strong ale, thirty casks 
of small ale, two oxen, ten \vethors,ten geese, twenty* 
fowls, ten cheese#, one cask of butter, twenty pounds 
of forage, five salmon, and one hundred cels, in 
some cases Tents wero paid in wheat, rye, oats, malt, 
flour, hogs, shoep etc., according x to # tho nature of 
the farm and tno custom of the country. It was 
in this manner that tho greatest part of the crown 
lands wero farmed by tho ccorls, although it would 
appear that money-rents were not unknown at this 
period. Tho farms of this period, however, did not 
consist of arable lands solely. On the contrary, as 
Stow observes, tho Saxon fanners may be considered 
graziers rather than ploughmen, as almost three parts 
of tho kingdom wero set apart for th(f feeding gf 
cattle. A considerable part of each estate was also 
woodland, the timber on wliieb was protected by law ; 
so that tho lands in cultivation, properly so called, 
formed but -a small proportion of tho estates held 
by tho Saxon kings ana their nobles. 

- As regards the stato of agriculture at this period, 
it would appear that it Wfes veiy imperfect. This 
is proved not only by tho lowness of rents, but the 
low value of land. The ordinary price of an acre 
of the host land, for instance, in tho vicinity of Ely, 
was sixteen Saxon pOmics, or about four shillings 
of our present money, as proved by Dr. Gale in his 
history of the church of Illy, founded by JBdelwold, 
and enr iched by many a broad acre purchased by 
other benefactors in the reign of Edgar. , But the 
I imperfect state of^oultivation at this period is deinon- 
sbmted more forcibly by tho frequent famines which 


occurred ; famines which from timo to time carried 
off a great number of people. Those famines- may 
in part have occurred from the small quantity of 
lands cultivated— as frequently not more than a fifth 
or sixth portion of a form was sown with corn; 
but it is evident that they chiefly arose from tho 
slovenly and superficial manner in which the lands 
wero tilled. Much *of this imperfoct stato of culti- 
vation arose not only from want of skill but from 
positive indolence. The only seasons of exertion weio 
seed-time and harvest ; tho modem operations of 
weeding, hoeing etc., all necessary fur the production 
of good harvests, being unpractised. And oven their 
ploughing and sowing seems to have boon very un- 
sjyl full v performed : the operations being carriod on 
fDy slaves, who had but little interest in their success. 
According to an Anglo-Saxon manuscript., which con- 
tains a series of sketches illustrative of tho. operations 
of husbandry, tho season of ploughing was January ; 
and if the frost was severe, tho labour* maybe sup- 
posed to have been deferred to the months of February 
or oven March. The plough was drawn by four oxen 
— tho use of horses being prohibited — attended by 
a driver ; and it consisted of an iron coulter and share 
attached to the one! of a beam. The* seed was scattered 
by a man who followed the plough, and was at once 
deposited in the new-made furrow. There were no 
harrows used to cover the earth over tho seed; but 
the ploughman carried in his lumd a plough beetle 
to break tho clods ns he wqnt along. Tho labours 
of seed-time do not appear to have been over before 
April, in which month the land own ex is represented 
in tho manuscript os regaling liis friends with horns 
of ale. It is singular that the harvest is represented 
as commencing in June, though it dues not appear 
to havo been finished Jjofore August— * the month in 
which almost tall the corn in tho present day is 
garnered. After the harvest, the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script represents the lord and his attendants as 
hunting the wild boar or sporting with hawks, and 
tho husbandman as repairing his instruments. Tho 
com appoars generally to have been ^threshed in 
Doeember or in the winter months ; and when win- 
newed, or sifted from the chaff, ^t was carried in largo 
baskets to tho granary : an overseer or steward tak- 
ing an account of tho quantity by notches cut on 
a tally. • The cf>m was converted into meal by grind- 
ing it in handmills turned by females, during a great 
part of this period ; but towards its close, water and 
windmills, which had long l>een known to the Visi- 
goths in Spain and tho LongobardiMn Italy, became 
general among the Anglo-Saxons. 
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In lands ‘belonging to the Church, a somewhat, 
better system of cultivation appears to have existed. 
Church lands ■were better cleaned, and tho quantity 
of waste land was smaller. The monks themselves 
often turned cultivators ; nor were abl>ots above tho 
humble occupation. Bede, in his “ Life r if the Abbots 
of Wcarmouth,” says of Easlerwiii, that being a strong 
man, and of a humble disposition, Hie used to assist his 
monks in tlioir rural labours : sometimes guiding the 
plough by its stilt or handle, sometimes winnowing 
com, and "sometimes ibrgi^g instruments of husbandry 
with a hammer upon an anvil. 

In gardening, the monks were very skilful for the 
ago. In their gardens they produced figs, grapes, 
nuts, almonds, and pears. They were also skilfiijU& 
ornamental planting : herbs and shrubs being planted 
round tlio monasteries, as well as fruit trees, Brith- 
nod, tho first abbot of Ely, is said to have boon so 
skilful jn the art of gardening, that ho laid out very 
extensive gardens and orchards round his monastery, 
which ho filled with so many herbs, shrubs, and fruit 
trees, lhat in a few years tho trees which he planted 
and grafted, appeared at a distance like a wood, which 
greatly added to tljp beauty of this religious retreat. 

The Useful Arts . — Among the Anglo-Saxons, trades 
were pursued by the servants of ft family, by travel- 
ling artisans, and by those who settled in cities, 
towns, or villages, to carry on trade on their own 
acoonnt. On their arrival in Britain they wore 
acquainted with the most essenfial branches of the 
clothing arts; such as dressing wool and flax, spin- 
ning them iuto yam, and weaving them into cloth. 
The material for clothing was chiefly the product of 
household industry. Feinalo domestics were em- 
ployed in the art, nor did those of the highest rank 
disdain to handle the distaff <^id loom. It was thus 
that the daughters of Edwftrd tho Elder occupied 
their leisure hours; and Alfred termed the female 
part of his family in his will “ the spindle side.” Nor 
was this work, from at least the seventh century, of 
an ordinary character. There is distinct evidence 
that tho arty of weaving various figures of men, 
annuals, flowers, foliage, <fcc., into cloth, or of em- 
broidering them npoiy it after it was woven, were 
known. Adhclm, Bishop of Slierbum, about A.n. ($80, 
distinctly alludes to tho art of embroidery. Writing 
in praise of virginity, in order to sliow ftust it was not 
chastity alone that constituted the virgin, he illus- 
trates his observation by this simile from the art of 
weaving : — “ As it is not a web of one uniform colour 
and texture, without anjr variety of figures, that 
pleoscth the eye and appears beautiful ; but one that 
is woven by shuttles, and filled with threads of purple 
and many other colomft, flying from side to side, and 
forming a variety df figures and images, in different 
compartments, with admirable art.” Sometimes tho 
figures in embroidery were worked with threads of 
goid and silver, and sometimes with silk of various 
colours ; the principal being purple, yellow, green, 
blue, pea- green, jjed, and like. One of, the most 
remarkable works of embroidery belonging to t his 
period is that of the Bayeux tapestry, whiefi is a 
pictorial illustration of tho conquest of England by 
William Duke of Normandy ; beginning th&visnf 
of Harold fethoNorman court: and endiiig>ffi&^Kte; 


death at tho battlo of Hastings. Oh this splendid 
piece of embroidery, which is sixty-seven yards in 
length, there arc several hundreds of figures — men, 
horses, birds, trees, houses, castles, churches, ships, Ac., 
— all executed in duo proportions and appropriate 
colours, with inscriptions over them to elucidate tho 
events and scones the tapostry pictorfclly describes. 
Tho work is a scribed # to Queen Matilda, the wife of 
tho Conqueror, but the greatest part of it$wa8 pro- 
bably performed by Saxon needlewomen, for it is 
especially recorded that they were so famous for 
needlework and embroidery that their .manufactures 
wore called Angjticum opus or English work. 

Tho art of cooing was known among the Britons, 
-but it would appear that it received considerable im- 
(provemont during this period ; and especially the art 
of dyeing •scarlet ; that dye being discovered from an 
insect of tlib cochineal species about A.i>. 1000. Silk 
was worn by the wealthy, but there is no evidence 
that it was of Saxon manufacture ; but only linen and 
woollen cloths. The furrier's art, or the art of dress- 
ing the skins of animals without taking off the hair 
or wool, was brought to considerable perfection ; for 
funs of all kinds beeume fashionable, and were much 
valued for tbeir warmth and beauty. Several articles 
of dress, as shoes, ankle leathers, and leathern hose, 
wore derived from tho art of the tanner ; an art 
which also contributed to the manufiieturc of several 
artiolc8 for domestic, purposes. 

Tho handicrafts of the carpenter and blacksmith 
wore held in high esteem among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Of the skill of tho carjxmter and tho cabinet-maker at 
this period little is known ; but it would appear that 
it was of no mean order, for it is on record that the 
edifices constructed of beams of wood and boards wero 
some of them very beautiful; tho .material being 
most exactly joined and highly polished. That these 
artificers were numerous is evident, as it was by them 
that varlbus kinds of furniture, arms, and tools were 
made, as well as ships and all kind of edifices both 
public and private. But the smith was held in 
higher esteem than tho carpenter; inasmuch as he 
greatly contributed to tho dcfenco of the Saxons in 
war. He fabricated their swords and their armour, 
and every military officer had his smith to keep his 
arms and armour in order. The. chief smith was an 
officer of considerable dignity in the courts of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarelis ; receiving an ample remune- 
ration for hjs services, and enjoying many privileges. 
But besides these smiths, there were others who 
worked for the public, for it is recorded that in tho 
reign of Edward the’ Confessor there were six smiths’ 
forges in the city of Gloucester. 

The most skilful artificers, however, in tho me- 
tallic and other arts were Attached to tho monasteries. 
Proficients of the superior departments of art wore 
everywhere found in tho cloisters and their precincts. 
Hero woro illuminators, and architects, and workers 
in gold and silver ; and hero, tilso, were carpenters, 
smiths, slujemakers, millers, and bakers. The eccle- 
siastics themselves wero the most skilful workers 
in metals-y-Punstan being the most famous of them 

[ all. ' He is said tothave been the best blacksmith; 
Waxier, goldsmith, and engraver of bis time. Many 
•tjinkets mado by him were long preserved in the 
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church # a a relics, and as objects of veneration. Among 
tiie articles' manufactured by these ecclesiastical arti- 
ficers were bells, images, crucifixos, gold and silver 
cups, gold diAos, silver basins gilt, gold rings, silver 
mirrors, and bracelets. Some of the works executed 
to gold and silver at this period were ornamented 
with preciouAtonos. Many a curious casket adorned 
with gold, silver, and prccioug stones contained the 
relics of+saints in the cathedrals and churches. It 
would appear, also, that tho art of gilding was known ; 
for Stigand, Bishop of Winchester, is said to Jiave 
made a large orucinx, and images of the Virgin Mary 
and tho Apostle John, which be adorned, together with 
ti» beam on which they stood, with gold and silver, 
and to have set them up in his cathedral for the, 
public adoration. 

Commerce . — it might havo been supposed that tlie 
Saxons, who had been for ages a navigating race, 
would on their settlement in England have become, a 
great commercial people ; tliat having obtained their 
island stronghold they would have fortified it by 
securing the dominion of the surrounding seas, and 
made it tho centre of a great commercial empire. 
The sea had been their favourite clement, and navi- 
gation tho art iii which they most delighted and 
excelled. But a change came over their habits. Mo 
sooner had they formed settlements in our island than 
they abandoned the watery element ; either destroy- 
ing their ships or leaving them to rot in tho fad-boms. 
For nearly two centuries they had but little com- 
mercial intercourse with any* of the continental 
nations, and that little was chiefly carried on by 
foreigners. During that, period tho chief commercial 
port was London, which Bede says was frequented by 
merchants of several nations, who came to it both by 
sea and land oy. account of trado. It would appear 
from this that tho Anglo-Saxon merchants at that 
time took their goods to London, whero they were 
met by foreign merchants, who canny thither by sea 
to purchase theso goods with money, or to exchango 
ot her goods for them which they had brought with 
them from the continent. But although tlie Saxons 
at first neglected commerce they were destined to lay 
tho foundation of a commercial empire which in our 
days extends over tho whole of the known world. 

It was towards the close of the eighth century that 
, tho foundation of this colossal empire was* laid. At 
I that time English commodities were cafiied abroad, 
and probably some of those on tho continent brought 
to England in ships of native construction. Tho oak 
of tho forest was again felled to bravo the tempest 
i ayd tho breezo. Pilgrims to Romo appear to have 
boeti tho first to ougago iu foreign trade, together 
perhaps with some who found it convenient to confess 
themselves pilgrims for tlb purposes of gain. This 
was in tho time of Offa, King of Mercia, who encou- 
raged his subjects to fit out ships for foreign com- 
merce. It is probable that Offa, m thus cnoouraging 
ship-building had inMriew also the extension of his 
* dominions. At all events, the other priuces of tho 
Heptarchy suspected that ho had such a nJotivo : for. 
dreading liis power and ambition, they applied to 
Charlemagne of France for his pu&tection against Offa. 
This led to mutyal retaliation between Charlemagne 
and Offa; both treating each other's merchant subjects 


in their respective ports with unjust severity. For a 
time there was a stop put to all commerce between 
their dominions ; but the breach was healed and was 
succeeded bv a commercial treaty ; tho first that was 
ever entered into between England and France. In 
this treaty, which was entered into about A.n. 795, the 
following article was inserted : — “ All strangers who 
pass through our dominions to visit the thresholds of 
the blessed apostles, for tho love of God and the salva- 
tion of their souls, shall be allowed to pass without 
paying any toll or duty; but such as only put pn the 
habit of pilgrims, and under that pursue tlicir traffic 
and merchandise must pay the legal duties at the 
appointed places. It is a bo our will that all mer- 
ijugita shall enjoy the mast perfect security for their 
persons and effects under our protection and according 
to our command, and if any of them are oppressed and 
injured let them appeal to n^and our judges, and 
they shall obtain the most ample- satisfaction.” It 
would appear from this that the profession of pilgrim-, 
age had been made a cloak for smuggling. Tho prac- 
tice no doubt gave, an impulse to trade, but it was 
illegal, and although Offa endeavoured to obtain the 
consent of Charlemagne to a11ow # a11 who travelled 
through his dominions to pass un searched, he was not 
able to carry his point. The luggage of these pre- 
tended palmers were rigidly overhauled by Charle- 
magne’s collectors of customs, and if they were found 
to contain any merchant goods, they wen; either 
seized or their owners were heavily fined. It seems 
probable that these smugglers wealing the garb of 
pilgrims were Jews—- for there were some of that race 
then settled in England — and it has been conjectured, 
that, the goods in which they dealt were articles of 
gold and silver; those articles of English manufacture 
being already held in^igli repute all over (lie con- 
tinent. % * 

From this time down to the reign of King Alfred 
but little is known of tho foreign commerce of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Commerce, however, appars still to 
have been carried on, not only between tho different 
states of the Heptarchy, but between ^England and 
continental nations. I loth, however, were on a very 
limited scale, and under man* restraints. Thus, nc- 
conling to the laws of Kent, if any of tho people of 
that state purchased anything in London which was 
situato in the adjoining state of Essex, it was, neces- 
sary that two or three honest men, or flu? chief magis- 
trate of tho city should witness tho transaction. 
Similar restraints were laid upo^ exchanging one 
commodity for another. No one was allowed thus to 
barter except in the presence of the sheriff, tho moss 
priest, or the lord of tho manor ; if they did, they 
were liable to a fine of thirty shillings, and to havo 
their goods so exchanged seized* tho forfeited goods 
pissing into the hands of the lord of the manor. The 
object of those regulations was to ascertain tho terms 
of all bargains, so that if any dispute arose sufficient 
evidence might be obtained tf> direct tho jndgos in 
their determinations, as well as to prevent imposition, 
and the sale of spurious and stolen, articles. But 
though trade was under thesb burdensome restraints, 
other laws promoted it Thus markets and fairs were 
allowed to be held at certain places throughout the 
kingdom. . At fixyt tlto weekly markets were held on 
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the Sabbath, and commonly in the churches; but it long as the oosoas of the Northmen, and they were not 
was afterwards ordained that they should be held, not only longer and .higher, but they were Swifter and 
in but near the churches, on the day preceding the less unsteady in sailing. Some of them had sixty or 
. Sabbath. Besides weekly markets there were great more oars ; and it is clear that the}* were better 
commercial meetings held at some places, on fixed adapted cither for war or commerce than the ships 
days of the year, near some cathedral, church, or of any nation of tho period. By the improvement 
monastery. Theso meetings wove always hold on the Alfred mado in naval architecture he rAscd the naval 
anniversary of the dedication of the church, or on the power of England greater than it had ever been 
festival of tho saint to whom it was dedicated, and as before ; and it is evident, from the superior splendour 
tho bishops and abbots were allowed by charter fh of his court, and tho greater abundance of money, and 
take toll from those who attended them, they could foreign commodities that were then in the country, 
not hive chosen a better fcason for the enrichment of commerce had boon during his reign greatly extended 
their revenues than when the people crowded from all by his exertions nnd example, 
parts to these festivals. Tho examplir Bet by Alfred was closely copied by 

Such was tho general character of trade and qjjuj* his son and successor Edward, but still more so by Ms 
ineroo among tho Anglo-Saxons between the reigns of ^grandson Athol stan. * Athelstan made foreign trade 
tho great Ofth and the still greater Alfred. The tho mid to honour as well as wealth. It was enacted 
reduction of the seve^l kingdoms of tho Heptarchy by him — n<f doubt “with the consent of his Witan- — 
was favourable to commerce generally : to the in- that every merchant who made three voyages over 
ternal trade, by putting an end to war between state the sea with a ship and cargo of his own should bo 
and state ; ana to foreign commerce, by making the advanced to tho rank of a thane. One can hardly con- 
Knglish monarchy an object of greator importance to ccive the impetus wlfich such an enlightened and liberal 
foreign merchants. But for some timo there was a enactment must have given to foreign trade. Still 
drawback to those favourable circumstances. In the further to encourago and facilitate commerce, Athol- 
ninth century tho * Banos covered the narrow seas stan established mints in various towns in England, 
with their fleets, and seized every merchant ship that where foreign trade was of any importance, in order 
fell in their way, and when they landed, when and that merchants might have an opportunity of convert- 
where they pleased, and plundered tho coasts and sea- in£ the bullion received for their goods into coin 
ports, foreign commerce was almost wholly destroyed, without snucli expense or trouble. From these and 
When, however, Alfred bccamo vfctorious over these other regulations, such a spirit of. trade was excited, 
marauders commerce revived. Its extension was one and the shipping and seamen so much increased, that 
of the lending objects of his administration. To this Athelstan maintained the dominion of tho sea, and 
end he cultivated an intercourse with foreign nations, compelled the Banish and Norwegian princes to court 
and encouraged foreigners that were in his service his friendship. 

and some of his own subjects to undertake voyages for Little was done during the brief reigns of Edmund, 
making discoveries, and opening up new sources of Edred, and Edwy for tho extension of .commerce; but 
trade, both in the north and south, die is said to tho spirit that had been awakened continued to opc- 
huve corresponded with Abel, Patriarch of Jerusalem, rate, and the naval power and commerce of England 
who sent him many valuable presents ; and to have to increase. Edgar who succeeded Edwy raised a 
sent an embassy to the Christians in India, from whom greater fleet than any of his predecessors. The 
he received aromatio liquors and splendid jewels in monkish chroniclers rejn-esent that ho had between 
return for his courtesy. But the interest Alfred took three and four thousand ships : but this statement 
in hearing of the more remote parts of tho earth is must bo received with cannon; for, in return for 
more distinctly showiy in his own account of the Edgar’s benefactions to the Church, the historians of 
voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan : tho former of ihe cloisters were too prone to exalt his character and 
whom appears to have visited Finland, Norway, Ben- power at tho expense of truth. It is evident,* how- 
mark, ana Sweden ; and tho latter to h^vQ navigated over, that «Edgar possessed the largest floet of any 
tho Baltic as for as to “the land of Estum,” tho pro- Saxon monarSli before him, and that his ships were so 
sent Prussia. As proofs of his visit to tho north seas, well ordered and commanded that he effectually pro- 
Ohthere brought back with him “ horse-whales ” and tected his kihgdoni, and tho commerce of his subjects, 
rein-deer; and in Kis account of the Eastland visited Large as Edgar's fleet might have boon, it evidently 

by Wulfare, he says that it was very largo tlia: it did not amount to tho number of ships furnished by 
abounded in honey and fish; and that its kings, of landed proprietors, a.d. 1008, in obedience to a law 
which there were maify, and its rich men drank enacted by Ethclred. In consequence rf that law| the 
mare’s milk, and thcqxwr and the slaves mead. Saxon Chronicle relates thafragreat fleet of near eight 

Other means were adopted by Alfred to extend hundred ships was raised, which was greater than any 
foreign commerce, lie introduces) now manufactures that had ever been seen in England. This plainly 
and furnished many articles for exportation ; and disproves the statement that Edgar possessed s ome 
repaired the sea-ports vjhich had been ravaged by the three or four thousand, and givdb rise to a suspicion 
Danes. The chief paeans, however, by which he pro- that his monkish followers added a cipher to thelatter 
tooted foreign commerce, was the improvements made number. During the reign of Ethelred several laws 
by him in tho art of ship-building. His ships, say? were enacted for tho security of the persons, ships, 
the Saxon Chronicle, were neither like those, of^ffts and effects of merchants when driven into Enguflh 
Danes nor those of- the Frisians, but Were ‘harbours by stress of weather, or wxgcked upon the . 

st ruction tut more serviceable. They were- - .&$ j^oasts ; laws which prove that his subjects were prdbe 
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ta habits of plundering, and that the legislature was 
qenxou* of encouraging foreign trade. Other laws 
enacted at Wantage in Berkshire, by Ethelred and his 
Witan, declared that every smaller boat arriving at 
Billingsgate in the port of London, should pay for 
custom one halfpenny; a larger boat with sails ono 
penny; and# keel, now oalloa a hulk, four pennies. 
A Vessel with one piece of timber, and a boat with 
fish coming to the bridge, waf to pay a halfpenny or 
a penny, according to its size. From these laws it 
would appear that there were certain German mer- 
chants called the “ Emperor's men,” who, when they 


favour. At the same time thoy wero to pay custom, 
and were not to forestall the market to tho prejudice 
of the Londoners. Tho custom or dues paid by the 
44 Emperor's men ” — who were probably representatives 
of some trading company afterwards, called “ merchants 
of the steelyard" — were two pieces of grey cloth, ono 
'piece of brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, fivo pairs 
of gloves, and two casks of win®. These dues were 
paid twico a year — at Christmas and Easter. It is 
■ worthy of record, also, that a commercial treaty was 
entered into between Ethelred and tlfe princes of 
Wales, by which a court was constituted consisting of 
six English and six Welsh lawmen, who were to 
determine all disputes that should arise in commercial 
transactions between tho two nations. This* appears 
to havo been tho first timo that tho descendants of the 
Ancient Britons had any friendly intercourse with 
their old onemies the Saxons, since tho period of the 
conquest, for tho animosity that was engendered by 
their bloody conflicts, wsis too violent hitherto to 
admit of mutual intercourse. Time, however, had 
now 60 far softened the resontment of the Britons for 
tho injuries they had received, as to bring about at 
least a brief reconciliation with their Anglo-Saxon 


Lipplanters. 
During the 


During tho Danish invasions commerce was greatly 
impeded, but under the Danish rule it again revived. 
Oanuto afforded considerable encouragement to trade 
and commerce. Some of his ships wero especially 
retained to protect tho trade and coast of England, 
and ho employed his influence in procuring favours and 
privileges to his trading subjects from foreign princes. 
While at Romo ho negotiated a commercial treaty 
with the Emperor Conrad II., and Rodblph III., .the 
hurt King of Arles, in whioh he obtained many privi- 
leges for English merchants in theft dominions. 
Under his rule the trado of England flourished greatly, 
and English merchants, especially those of London, 
acquired great weight ana influence in tho public 
oouncils of tho kingdom. It was in his reign that tho 
result of tho law of Atbllstan, respecting tho. thane- 
‘ship of merchants, was developed; for at the death of 
Canute it is recorded that the seamen of London were, 
at the assembly of nobles who mot at Oxford when 
Harold was chosen iring of all England. These sea- 


td tho dignity of thanes. Both Harold and 1 lardi- 
Canute appear to have generous^ promoted commerce ; 
and the restoration of the Saxon line, in the person of 
Edward the Confessor, made no change of consequence* 


either in tho naval power or commerce of the kingdom, 
which at tho time of tho Norman conquest was in a 
flourishing condition. 

The English exports of this period wero not very 
numerous. As in the time of tho Britons, slaves con 
tinued to form one of its mast valuable articles. They 
were carried out of the island and exposed to sale in 
all tho markets of Europe : that of Romo being tho 
great emporium for slave-dealing. Prisoners taken 
during the wars of the period afforded a fruitful 
supply of slaves for the continental markets. Nor 
was it prisoners of war only that were sold for slaves. 
Tho people of Northumberland and Bristol were 
accustomed to sell their nearest relations for slaves 
down to flic very end of this period. Wul&tan, 
Bishop of Worcester at tho Norman conquest, appears 
to havo • preached down this practice at Bristol. In 
his life it is recorded : — “ You might havo seen with 
sorrow long ranks of young persons, of both sexes and 
of tho greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, and 
daily exposed to sale. Nor wero these men ashamed, 
oh ! horrid wickedness, to give up their nearest rela- 
tions ; nay, their own children, to slavery.” Wulfstan, 
knowing tho obstinacy of these people, sometimes 
stayed two months among thefn, preaching overy 
Lord’s day ; by which, in process of time, he made so 
great an impression upon their minds, that thoy aban- 
doned that wicked trade, and set an example to all 
England to do the same. A Norman bishop, there- 
fore*, seems to have been tlio first to raiso his voice 
against tho burning shame of slave-dealing in 
England. 

During this period there is no evidence that a 
single cargo of com was exported from our fertilo 
island. Horses, however, some portion of tho time, 
formed a valuable article among the exports, but this 
trado was checked l)Jr«Athelstan, who by one of his 
laws prohibited their being sent out of the kingdom, 
except such as wore to bo given as presents. Wool, 
also, was among tho most valuable articles of export, 
which may account for tho disproportionate price the 
fleece appears to havo borne, compared with the sheep’s 
carcase. Tho wool was chiefly purchased by the 
Flemings, who wore at that time tho great manu- 
facturers for tho woollen goons of Europe. Tin and 
lead still continued to be articles of export, as in the 
time of tl^e ©ritona and Romaus, and iron and tho 
precious metals formed part of tho produce oxported. 
Articles of gold and silvor were the chief manufactured 
goods oxported by the Anglo-Saxons : a proof that 
there was no lack of gold and silvCtt in the island. 

Tho articles of imjiore wero more numerous than 
those of export. 1 Among them may bo enumerated 
books — especially for tho us<» of tho Church; and as 
books at that time were rar% they fetched high 
prices. Other articles imported for the Churoh were 
relics, images, pictures, vestments, veils, altar-cloths, 
and all tho various # utensils and ornaments then used 
in the church. This traffic was chiefly carried on by 
tho clergy. Precious stonA, silver, linen, spices, 
drugs and other kinds of good# came from Venice 
first, and afterwards from the cities of Pisa and 
Amalphi ; wines came from Spain and France ; cloths 
and Ylandevs; and furs, deer-skins, 
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Money and Coins.— Money and coins may to modem of silver. This, however, does not appear to h%ve 
readers appear to have been one and the same thing, been the common troy pound, but a measure . long 
But it was not so at one period of the Anglo-Saxon known in Germany as the Cologne pound which was 
rule. Frequent mention is made of “living money,” three-quarters of an ounce less than tl^ pound troy : 
which consisted of slaves and cattle, having a certain that is, it was only eleven ounces and a quarter, troy- 
value sot upon them by law, at which they passed weight, or 5,400 grains. This was evidently the . 
current in the payment of debts and the purehaao of money pound of the Anglo-Saxons, andfcont of every 
goods. If, for instance, a person eyed another a given such pound of silver, were coined 240 silver pennies, . 
sum of money, and had not a sufficient quantity of each weighing 22£grafhs, making twenty pennies ont 
coin to pay, lie had to supply the deficiency by giving of every ounce. The next denomination of money 
a certain number of slaves, horses, cattle or sheep, at among the Anglo-Saxons is tho mark, which appears 
the rate put upon them by law, when they passed for to have been introduced by the Danes when they 
money to make up that sum. In some parts of obtained a settlement in England by the treaty be- 
England, where coins were scarcer, almost all debts twoen Alfrod arfl Guthrum. That the mark had i£s 
were paid and purchases made, by “ living money/* origin in Scandinavia, and was brought from thenoe 
It was as much tho current coin as gold and silver! ^nto England and France, is clear. It is first men- 
except in one instance, that the Church, either tioned in «the articles of agreement between # King 
designing to discourage slavery, or what is more pro- Alfred and Guthrum the Danish chief, which is fuu 
bable, wishing to get all the gold and silver it could proof of its Scandinavian origin. The weight and 
obtain, refused to accept of slaves as payment for valuo of the mark is not clearly ascertained, but the 
penance. most probable conjecture is, that it weigh'd 3,600 

As regards the coin of this period it varied con- grains troy, of goW or silver, and was equal, -in 
siderably. At first it was of courso Homan money weight of the latter, to 1 l. 17 s. 9 d. of our present 
that was used. The Homans had carried much of this money, and exactly two-thirds of 21. 16*. 3d. the 
.money with them ;*but much was left behind in the weight in silver of the Saxon pound. The mancus is 
hands of tho provincial Britons. It was probably as another species of money mentioned in the laws and 
much their cash in hand that tempted tho invasion of chronicles of the Anglo-Saxons. It is a matter of 
tho Saxons as the fertility and beauty of tho country, depute whether tho mancus was a real coin or only, 
It was certainly one of the chief objects of their like the 4 >ound and the mark, a denomination. It 
piratical expeditions : and when they had settled by seems probable, however, that the mancus was a real 
invitation in tho island, no sooner did they quarrel gold coin, and that this coin was struck by several of 
with the Britons than they seized their cash as weJJ the Anglo-Saxon kings, as well as by contemporary 
as their goods and estates. The current coin, there- sovereigns. According to Archbishop JElfric, the 
fore, at this time, was that on which was stamped the mancus was worth thirty Saxon pennies : the weight 
image of imperial Cajsar. But this money could not of it, therefore, must have been 676 troy grains, which 
last for ever. When much of it had been spent in was the actual weight of gold coins current, in the 
commerce, it beoame neccssafy to puxlucc a new middle ages, both in Europe, Asia and' Africa, though 
coinage. At what time tho several Anglo-Saxon under different names, A coin of the same value and 
kings of the Heptarchy began to coin money is un- weight r&iiut have been a great convenience to mer- 
certain ; but it would appear that this prerogative of chants, and it seems to point out tho fact that it was 
royalty was exereiwd soon after the Saxon chiefs a medium of commercial intercourse between the 
assumed the regal dignity. All tho fines specified in various nations with whom it passed current. Its 
the laws of Etnclbright, king of Kent, arc estimated value was 7 shillings and a fraction of our present 
in shillings, which were Saxon denominations of money. Tho next spocies of money mentioned, is the 
money: a proof that soil lings, wove tho current coin ova, but whether that was a real coin or only a de- 
of tho kingdom of Kent in his reign, if not before, nomination is uncertain. Like the mark, it was 
With the exception of Ethel bright’s Hhilling, tho oldest introduced r by tho Danes, and it appears to have been 
coin discovered is one of Edwin's, king of horthuinber- thg eighth part- of the mark in weight. Its weight, 
land, but probably there were many others struck by therefore, was 460 troy grains, equal to 4*. 8 id. of 
tho early kings of tho Heptarchy. Coins of a later present nionVy. And now comes the Saxon shilling, 
date— as those ofc Ethelwulf, Ethel bert, of several There is no coin mentioned in the Angjlo- Saxon laws 
kings of Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and North u in- and chronicles more frequently than this. . It was in 
berland, and of Edgar and Ethelred — have been dis- shillings that penalties were estimated ; that tho price 
covered in recent years, a rare collection of which of life and limb, and payments and prices of commodi- 
are deposited ainoqg the treasures of the British ties were fixed. But, notwithstanding, antiquaries 
Museum. . and historians long considered that the Saxon shilling 

And now comes the question : what were the coins was a denomination and not a coin. Many at the 
or denominations of money currerft among the Anglo- present clay hold this opinion, although there is the 
Saxons, and what was their relative value ? This is a plain testimony of soveral Anglo-Saxon writers that 
question that has puzzlbd antiquarians, and cannot be the shilling was a coin. Archbishop dSlfrio distinctly- 
satisfactorily answered. Doubts and differences of states 'that c the English have only three names for 
opinion exist both as to the value or weight, and as their coins— mancuses, shillings, and pennies. The 
to tho relative value of nearly every one of .them, doubt seems to have arisen from the circumstance that 
The only thing absolutely certain jfoems ml Anglo-Saxon shillings have been discovered, which ; 

the pound y^always understood to be a & no reason that Hie coin should not have been issued 

- * * ’ 
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frcgn the mint. Of the exact weight and value of the 
shilling there is no doubt. As 48 were coined out of 
the pound or 6,400 grains troy, each of them must 
have weighed 112£ grains; equal to is. 2d. of our 
money^ Another species of money mentioned in tho 
Anglo-Saxon laws is the thrisma : money which has 
also greatly pirploxcd antiquarians. Some make it of 
the value of three Saxon shillings, others equal only 
to a Saxon penny, while othSrs confess their utter 
ignorance of its value. Tho fact appeal's to be that 
the thrisma was never universally circulated ; that it 
was coined only for a short time, and then laid aside 
as unnecessary. Its weight, according to the most 
pittb&ble conjecture, was G7J troy grains - equal to 3 
Saxon pennies, and to 8 id. of present money. Tho 
Saxon penny was the most common coin struck by / 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. It is mentioned in tho 
Anglo-Saxon laws under tho names of ^tending, pen- 
ning, penniga, or penny. The weight and value of 
this coin was tho same throughout the whole of this 
period. As before mentioned, it was of silver, and as 
240 were coined out- of .the Saxofl pound, its weight 
was 221 grains, and was therefore equal in weight 
and value to our present throe-penny pieces. But 
though the Saxon silver penny was small and insig- 
nificant it was at that date a coin of no mean value. 
It would have purchased as much provisions or goods 
of any kind as five shillings would at the present dty. 
Nay, more : iu tho days of King Athehtfan four 
Saxon pennies would have purchased, according to law, 
one of the best sheep in England, and thirty would 
have purchased a good fat ox. Supposing •sheep and 
oxen to have been of the same quality as those fed by 
our graziers, that must have been a low price iudeed 
for it would now be troublesome to count the silver 
three-penny pieces it would take to pay for either the 
one or tho other. Other coins of the Anglo-Saxons, 
were the triens, 15 grains troy, of the value of 2d. ; 
the halflings, or halfpennies, 111 grains tray, of the 
value of one penny farthing; the feorthlings, or 
farthings, about 5l grains troy; and the styca, a 
copper coin which was in value about one-eighth of a 
farthing. 


b Q«Y£it coma or alfrkd. 


All tho Saxon coins were of rude workmanship : a 
circumstance from which it has been argued that the 
art of coining was derived from Germany and not 
acquired by imitation of the Roman models. Besides 
the coirfs struck by the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York appear to have 
been privileged to have mints of # their own. Several 
foreign coins, also, appear to have been in circulation, 
among which lfiay be mentioned gold byzantines, or 


bvzants, each weighing 73 grains ^troy, and being of 
the value of 40 Saxon pennies, pr 9». 4|d. of our pre- 
sent money. There appears, also, to have been silver 
byzantincs, which according to Camden were qf tlio 
same value as the fiorin of Queen Victoria. The by- 
zantincs wore coined at Constantinople or Byzantium, 
whence they derived their name, awl few coins ever 
lmd a longer or mono universal currency; they having 
been coined from t£o very commencement to the close 
of tho Eastern Empire, not only in all its provinces, 
but in those countries, as Britain, which had been 
under tho rule of the Western Empire. They passed 
current in tho daysof Dunstan ; for it is recorded that 
lio purchased the estate of llindon, or Hendon, in 
Middlesex for 200 gold byzantincs, of King Edgar ; 
atf*estato bo afterwards presented or bequeathed # to 
tho monks of St. l'etcr at Westminster. Other foreign 
coins, in circulation during this period in England, 
wore tho ancient Frank solidufi, which was tho Fame 
iu weight and value as tho Saxon mancus;«nnd tho 
lesser Flunk solidus which was equal in value to 12 
Saxon pennies, or 2*. 10J. of our present money. It 
was from the use of the lesser Frank solidus, that the 
present division of our money pound into 20 shillings, 
each shilling containing 12 pence was introduced. 

As no coins either of Scotland or Wales have been 
discovered, it has been doubted whether any metallic 
money was coined in those countries. That doubt is 
untenable. As regards Scotland, when it is considered 
that the l'iota and §cots were near neighbours to the 
Saxons, and that about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury its kings ruled over the Saxon population be- 
tween tho Forth and the Tweed, it is not probable 
that they wore ignorant of the use of money and tho 
art of coming it. At all events, if they did not mint 
money themselves, from tho constant intercourse 
which the Scqfs had \fyh tho Saxons, they must have 
been familiar with its use. It is still more impro- 
bable that the Britons were ignorant of the use and 
art of coining money. Their ancestors had been well 
acquainted with both from the earliest times, and 
more particularly when under the Roman domination, 
and they could not therefore have been*ignorunt of its 
value as a medium of trade. That the kings of Wales 
did coin money is proved to demonstration by their 
laws ; for they mention the coining of money as one 
of tho four unalienable prerogatives belonging to 
them. Then again the kings of England are recorded 
to have imposed a certain tribute on the kings of 
Wales, part of which was paid in money; and the . 
salaries of tho great officers in them courts were paid, : 
and tho prices of all commodities were rated in money. ! 
In a word, tho Legos Wallicm distinctly mentions 
both gold and silver coins as fisting in Wales at this 
period, so that there can bo no dqubt that the princes 
of Wales had a coinago of their own. There is no 
reason, however, to believe that coined money was 
plentiful either in Sdbtlaud or Wales ; as in truth it was 
not among their richer neighbours tho Anglo-Saxons. 

I t was from tho scarcity of xfioney in England that 
the prices of commodities were so*ow, particularly of 
such as were plentiful; as land, for instance, an acre 
of which, oven ofthe riehe^ quality, was not worth 
mor^t^a. sixteen, Saxdn pei mlm » or about four sliiL 
lingk qf our present money, / ; ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Manner/ and Customs of the Anglo-Saxons, from AD. 449 to AD. 1009. 


The manners and oustoms of the Anglo-Saxons presont 
an interesting field for research. Much of the present 
habits and principles of English society have been 
derived therefrom, and it is important, therefore, in a 
national history to unfold somewhat of the inner life pf 
those whose blood still flows in our veins, and wlwtn 
wo resemble not only in person but in many remark- 
able peculiarities. For example, the respect now paid 
to females and the influenco which they enjoy in 
society is but, a copy of the condition of tno Anglo- 
Saxon femalofi Instead of being slaves, as they were 
in Borne countries, they exercised a permanent influ- 
ence over men, and associated with them as their 
equals. It was rare that a Saxon femalo took part in 
the labours of the* field; their duties wore in their 
homos, os mothers and housewives. Thoy could even 
possess land, slaves, and other property, and they 
could mako wills and bequeath possessions; all of 
which prove that thoy were not degraded, helpless 
beings^ as in tho Eastern countries, but took a fair 
share in all tho duties of liio. Other analogies might 
bo pointed out equally remarkable ; but the present 
chapter will bo chiefly devoted to a description of tfie 
dwellings of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, together with 
their costume, their domostio and social usage, their 
popular pastimes, their superstitions, their food, and 
their mode of living in genefal. Thyo is no work 
bequeathed to us by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors profess- 
ing to describe all these ; but much may be gathered 
respecting them from their chronicles, laws, works of 
science and learning, homilies, almanacks, wills, grants, 
leases, charters, and especially from the great national 
art of illumination. Much light is also thrown upon 
them by antiquarian research, which has in late ages 
boon diligent in exploring tho barrows in which tho 
early Saxons were interred in various parts of the 
island. . 

Houses and Furniture . — Although the hbuses of tho 
Anglo-Saxons in a great measure resembled the old 
cottages and farmhouses common in modern England, 
oeing framed of tjribcr and having walls covered with 
plaster and clay, yet the houses of the rich and noble 
appear to have been, at least toward the middle of 
this period, well and sometimes splendidly furnished. 
The skill of tho embroiderer was called in to hido the 
rude workmanship of the carpenter. Hangings of 
needlework and painted cloth, and of silk richly em- 
broidered with gold and colours; adorned their walls 
in rich profusion. And as it was with their houses 
so it was with their furniture. That was of rude 
construction, hut it was highly ornamented with em- 
broidery. Footstools aro mentioned as being covered 
with woven lions, and representations deflowers; and, 
chairs or benches with the most ooetly 
Saxon illuminations represent the chairs 


under two forms; ono having a seat hold in tension 
by one or more cross bars, and tho other a high, 
straight back. Most of them appear to have bleu 
omamentod wifh representations of beasts and \Aidp 
at their extremities. Their tables were frequently of 
,the most costly description, and from the illununa- 
tions we gather that they were covered with cloths, 
and were famished with knives, spoons, drinking- 
vessels, bowls, and dishes, but the fork is not repre- 
sented. Some of those vessels, especially the drink- 
ing-horn h, were of tho most costly description. A high 
value was set upox^somo of the (mnkmg-horns of tms 

E eriod. Witla£ king of Mdroia gave tho drinking- 
ora of his table to Croyland monastery, “that the 
elder monkg might drink therefrom on festivals, and 
in their benedictions remember tho soul of the 
donor.” Towards the Norman conquest glass vessels 
T^pre used, but they appear to have been of French 
manufacture. By the middle and lower ranks cups of 
horn and wood were commonly used. Among other* 
articles of fumituro mentioned aro silver candelabra 
and candlesticks, silver mirrors, horn lanterns, and 
hand-bells; but all these belong to tho latter end of 
the period. Anglo-Saxon illuminations depict bed- 
steads having posts and curtains ; but more generally 
the Saxons dept in a species of box or trough filled 
with straw, some having clothes oi coverlids over 
them, skins of animals being sometimes used for that 
purpose. Pillows of straw, bod-clothes and sheets 
aro also inentionod, but. these probably came into uso 
towards tho close of the period. Warriors slept in 
tho halls in which thoy feasted, tho tables being 
removed and tho floor spread with beds and bolsters. 
Their arms were placed above their heads, ready to 
bo grasped if occasion required, which indicates that 
it was only in times of war that they so reposed. At 
such times tho coverlid was tho warrior’s cloak, which 
was too shout to form a complete covering. 

x Costume , — In the earliest period tho Anglo-Saxons 
paid little attention to dress. Their dress for some 
time was only that of the warrior ; scale araOur and 
the square helmet. Yet that they were then fond of 
some display is clear from the pages of the Welsh . 
bard Aneurin, who wrote in tho sixth century, for he 
says that their armour wa^eometimes gilded, and that 
thoy wore a profusion of hair, of which they were ss 
vain as women would be, wreathing it with beads 
and ornaments ; their necks being encircled with gold 
torques. That they were fond, of ornament is. also 
proved by barrows opened at Beach Downs, in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury, and on the south, coast 
of Kent, in which the bones of some of these early Saxon 
warriors were deported. Mingled with spear-beads, 
kniyea, and iron bosses of shields, beads ofvariottfl 
' Colours, and earrings of simple structure have been 
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there discovered; and in some of the later tumuli 
fibulas of a most beautiful character, bucklos and 
ladios’ o m a mo n t a, pendent necklaces of garnets set in 
gold, like modem earrings, and other ornaments have 
Been brought fc light. The poriod to which these 
later Barrows belong is ascribed to that between the 
years 582 when Augustine arrived in England, and 
▲.D. 742, whcn%5ine teries were ioimcd near churches, 
and within tlio walls of towns. % 

The dress in which the Saxons appeared in our 
island appears to have boon worn for a considerable 
period. In tho year 785 a law was enacted prohibit- 
ing body painting — for tho Saxons, like the Britons, 
painted their bodies — and from the s^nie law it is 
ascertained that pagan modes of dress were still 
retained. After this period, however, a great change 
took place in costume. Then it was that our ancestors 
no longer put on garments in the manner ^f* pagans ; 
garments which wore loose and flowing, and chiefly 
made of linen adorned with broad borders, woven and 
embroidered with various colours. Such garments 
could neither appoar docent nor graceful ; but some of 
the most opulent appear* to havo worn under their 
mantlos a kind of tunio fitted to tho shape of their 
bodies, whicli were ornamented with patches of skins 
of animals of various colours. The dress ofthe women 
was similar to that of the men, but it was more in- 
decent, as their tunics left their bosoms bare. As 
civilization advanced, however, this pagan dress was 
thrown aside, and that of a Christian adopted.* In T 
deed, tho history of British costume commences with 
the Saxons from the eighth to the tenth century, for 
it was at that period they began to pay particular 
attention to the modes of dress; modes which dis- 
tinguished one class from another far more distinctly 
than the costume of tho present day. 




tho top, from which hung golden tassels. Tho or- 
dinary costume of a nobleman or chief differed in no 
degree from that of tho king, excopt that they wore no 
regal diadem. In like manner tlio costume of a queen 
and the noble and wealthy ladies of the land was 
nearly the same in every particular. It was a long 
gown falling in folds round the feet and having wide 
hanging slcovos ; and a capacious blue mantle, almost 
enveloping tho body, which was wound round the 
waist and thrown over the loft shoulder, from whence 
it descended behind the back, nearly reaching to tho 
ground, and was so disposed |s to cover the left side 
of the body from tlio waist "downward, leaving the 
right side partially free; the mantle hanging from 
tho left arm in graceful folds. The general civil male 
o -stymo of tho Anglo-Saxon** was a plain tunic, which 
•enveloped tho body, reaching to tho knoo, and fastened 
round the waist by a girdle of folded cloth, or secured - 
by an ornamental baud; and a> short cloak which 
was generally fastened by a brooch upon tho right 
shoulder : sometimes a larger cloak was worn, similar 
to the mantle of tho queon as above described. The 
general dross of the ladies was oqnally simple. It 
consisted of a long gown falling in folds over tho feet 
a suportunio reaching to tlio knee, worn over tho 
gown ; a wide mantle covering the* upjier portion of 
tho body ; and a covorchief or hood, which covered tlio 
head and liung over the shoulders, giving the wearor 
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SAXOS FEMALE COSTUME. ' 

According to an illuminat§d Bonedictional, executed 
between the years 963 and 984, the royal costume 
then consisted of a crown of simple form; a plain 
purple tunic reaching nearly to the knees, and con- 
fined round the waist by a linen girdle ; a short blue 
cloak bordered with gold which covered the loft arm, 
..leaving tho right freo, it being fastened upon that 
" shoulder by a gold fibula or brooch ; and a kind of 
bandaged stocking : that is, the legs were enswathed 
up to the knoo in gaolers of gold; tied in a knot at 
vofc. h ■ • • 


a nun-like appearance. Tho prevailing coloura, both 
of the dress of males and females, were blue, red and 
grocn, with sometimes pink and violet, and occasion- 
ally white. Tho ecclesiastical ^ostumo of the period 
was of course derived from home. # That of the hier- 
archy was tho chasuble, a puVplo mantle bordered 
with gold, which covered the upper parts of the body, 
reaching beyond tlio* waist and as far as tbe wrist 
when the arms were allowed to hang beside the body ; 
a pall or narrow strip of woollen cloth, upon which 
crosses wore embroidered; and a yellow dalmatica 
which was worn under the. ebasuble, having long 
sleeves reaching nearly to the wrist, beneath which 
appeared the end of the stole, a band or scarf passed 
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over the shoulders and round tho neck; the under- 
most part of the dress was the alb of blue with tight 
sleeves to the wrist-. No mitres were worn at that 
period, but tho pastoral * crook was indispensable, 
having reference to the Saviour as 41 the good shep- 
herd.” Every portion of the priestly costumo had an 
allegorical allusion c*ifhor to tho Christian faith or 
the office of tho priesthood. 'JJios the chasuble, re- 
presented tho purple garment with which tho Saviour 
was adorned in mockery in his hours of agony, «nd 
tlie stole tho cords with which lie was bound; while 
tho girdlo was tho symbol of continency. As regards 
tho military costume, it differed but little from tbo 
civil, many warriors being represented with a shield, 
spear, axe, or bows and arrows, without any addition 
to tho ordinary civil costume. Some warriors, 4 row- 
. ever, in tho tenth century evidently wore some de- 
scription of metal armour, for in an Anglo-Saxon poem 
of that period this passage occurs 

M 'fhoir battle mail shone 
By hard hands well looked. 

The shining iron rings 
Sung against their weapons 
\Vhcm they to the palace 

lu thug formidable apparel wore delighted to go.** 

This mailed garment, which was a tunic, appears to 
have been formed of linked rings or scales of plato 
riveted one to anothor, and to have been similar to the 
hauberk of single chain-mail of tho Flantagenet 
period. • 
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Shoes wore worn by all classes of tho Anglo Saxons, 
for though the peasantry are often depicted in tho 
illuminations barelegged they aro rarefy barefooted. 
Their shoes aro sometimes painted black, and appear 
to have had an opening down the instep which was 
‘secured by two thongs. The soles of shoes worn by all 
classes wore of wood, and the upper part of leather ; 
and they woro 30 fitted to the feet that the order of 
tho toes was discernible, the great toe terminating in 
a point. At one time a sort of short boot or buskin 
ms worn, and a sock is sometimes Seen in ttaflljuni- 
nations, worn over the hose instead^ & , 


Tho costume of the Danes greatly resembled, that 
of the Anglo-Saxons, so that it does not reguirtf de- 
scription. Both Saxon and Dane paid great attention 
to dressing the hair. Fine hair was considered one of 
tho greatest beauties and ornaments <# their persona 
The laity woro it long and flowing, being parted oh 
the forehoad, and suffered to fall naturally down their 
shoulders. The heard, also, was for . a long time 
ample, and generally fforked; but at a later period it 
was shaved off, except on tho upper lip. The clergy, 
both secular and regular, had tho crowns of then 
heads shaved, their hair cut short, and their b^ids 
shaved close in obedience to tbo laws, and in*ign$t£tion 
of the practice of all the. Western Churches. This 
tonsure of tho clergy was considered as an adt of 
mortification and self-denial to which many submitted 
with reluctance. Somo of them, however, preached 
bitterly against tbe wearing of long hair by the laity, , 
declaring it to bo highly criminal; but though it 
seems to have had an effect for some time, inasmuch 
os tho illuminations exhibit some figures with the 
hair cropped an<^ the face shaven, the old Teutonio 
passion -for long flowing hfcir was never eradicated. 
Females were allowod to wear long hair, without 
boing interfered with by the.clergy ; on the contraiy, 
tho hair was considered by them to he their natural 
ornament. 

t Domestic and Social Usages . — The social disposition 
of the Anglo-Saxons may bo termed convivial. Fra?* 
teraitifls of various kinds abounded, and their bonds of 
friendship were cemented by frequent convivial meet- 
ings. By their laws, every freeman who was the head 
of a family was compelled to bo a member of the 
decennary or neighbourship in which he dwelt, all 
the members of which were pledges for each other's 
good behaviour tQ tho public. This created a con- 
nection between them, and gave them an interest in 
each other’s welfare; and their tios of union were 
strengthened by eating and drinking at the common 
tablo <rf the neighbourship. But besides these legal 
societies there were others of a voluntary character, 
some of which wore composed of tho clergy, others of 
tho laity, and others of noth clergy and laity. One 
great object of these fraternities, like many of those 
at the present day, was to promote good-fellowship by 
tho means of frequent festive meetings. This is 
evident from tho fact that forfeitures were generally 
paid in honey and malt, which were to be converted 
<mto mead Tor tho conviviality of tho fraternity. 

Good chccr was a thing by no means despised by 
our Saxoh ancestors. Tho country supplied them 
with an abundanco for their tables, and, like* their 
descendants, they were not averse to feasting. As 
i flesh meat, was cheap, it constituted a large portion of 
| the diet of all classes. The very peasants appear: to 
I have enjoyed animal food to a great extent^ for by a 
law of Wighlrsed it was declared that whoever gave 
his servant flesh on fast-days should he puniahea by ' 
tho pillory, and if a servant ate it of his own accord 
he was either to bo fined or* to suffer 44 in his hide*” 
On fast-days tho food consisted of milk, oheese, 
eggs, but tasting does not appear to have been UMtluih - 
relished oven by soibe of tho monks. An Anglo-Ssucan 
missionaiy, in tne^ighth century, declared tbat$h(*6 
priests who rejected animal fbod were tmgrattful to 
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Oo4 for Mi bounties. But although some of the 
. monkamay have abstained from flesh, they had plenty 
of fish, $h&. art of catching which is said to have 
been .first taught by Wilfrid, bishop of York, to the 
famishing people of the kingdom of Sussox, about a.i>. 
678* In some parts of Wessox rents of forms con- 
tiguousto riven were paid in fish, of which there was 
an abundance. William of Malmesbury says that not 
only ' the nobles of this period .were addicted to the 
Vice of gluttony, but also that the monks themselves 
were: not averse to the flesh-pots of Egypt, both bofore 
and after the Norman monarchy In his Chronicle ho 
remarks that the Saxon monarchy "commanded four 
royal banquets to be served up daily to all their 
cotfrtiers, choosing rather to have much superfluity at 
their tables rather than tho least appearance of de- 
ficiency; but in his day, ho complains, that it had 
4 become the custom of the Norman court tr^tfavo only 
one daily entertainment, out of pretended politeness, 
but in reality out of parsimony. The days of good 
cheer, therefore, had then passed away, and the 
Norman proved himself to bo less hospitable than the 
Saxon. • 


same cup or horn — ox horns — some of which wore 
two met in length and one in circumference, so that 
they might regale themselves with a good draught if 
they chose. And that they did choose is evident. 
Edmund I. was murdered at tho festival of St. Augus- 
tine, a.d. 94(5, in a drunken brawl ; and it may bo 
concluded that Dunstan, when he dragged the foir 
Edwy from tho inner chamber of his rnlaco by the 
hair of his head back to the banquet-hall, had taken 
toq deep a draught from the common horn. To drink 
deeply was an old custom of tho Saxons. Before their 
conversion to Christianity they believed that imbibing 
large draughts of ale was ono of tho chief felicities of 
their heroes when admitted into the hall of their god 
Wodin ; and after their conversion to Christianity 
they, made no scruple in imbibing such draughts. So 
deeply indeed did somo of them drink that disputes 
often arose as to tho quantity which each person had 
drank, to remedy which Edgar caused drinking-horns 
to bo marked, so that no ono might take moro at a 
draught thau from one mark or knob to anothor. 

Hospitality was a leading virtue among the Anglo- 
Saxons. It was the virtue of llieir German ancestors. 


The modes of preparing lood among tho Anglo- 
Qmdm were by boiling, baking, and mailing; the 
former being the most common, as during ono-half of 
the year animal food was consumed in a salted state. 
Their food was seasoned with various kinds of herbs, 
oolewort being their chiof vegetable ingredient. Bread 
formed an article of universal consumption. A 13axon 
baker is described as SAying, “ Without my craft 
every table would bo empty, and •without brpad meat 
would bocome nauseous. I strengthen tho heart of 
man, and little ones cannot do without me.” Bread, 
as well as fish and soup, or bouilli, are represented in I 
tho illuminations of the period. At their entertain- 
ments both sexes assembled round the table, os well 
os in family gatherings. Their manners at tablo 
wore what would now bo considered rude and coarse. 


food among tho Anglo- 


Tocitus says that there was no nation moro liberal 
than tho ancient Germans; that # thoy received all 
comers into their housos, and entertained them as long 
as their provisions held out, and that when they 
.wore consumed they conducted their guests to the 
next house, where they were treated with the same 
gonerosity. At a later date, the natural disposition 
of tho Saxons to hospitality was encouraged and 
Strengthened by religious motives. It was rendered 
imperative on tho clergy by tho canons of tho Church 
both to practise hospitality thcmselvos, and to l>o 
constant in recommending it to their people. TTenco 
tho palace, the mansion, and tho monastery opened 
wide their doors to travellers and strangers, the 
latter especially affording them both lodging and 
entertainment. 


Tho meat was handed round on spit^ and every one 
cut from tho joints what portion ho pleased, and after 
a feast tho hones and other remains wore scattered on 
the floor. In the earliest times tho Saxons ate tlioir 
meat half-raw, but at a later period it was well 
cooked. One of the canons of the Church, indeed, 
defined a penance of three days’ fast for eating half- 
cooked meat unwittingly, ana four days, if it was 
so consumed knowingly. Both males and femalos 
keenly relished the pleasures of tlio tabhf. Malmca- 
bury says that the former of all ranks were also 
addicted to tho vice of oxcessive drinking,' •frequently 
spending whole days and nights in tho indulgence 
without intermission. Even in their religious festivals 
they drank copious draughts of liquor to the honour 
of Christ and their numerous saints. Drunkenness 
does not appear to have beep forbidden by tho canons, 
except one particular stage of it, dead drunken- 
ness. 44 This," says one of the canons, u is drunkenness 
when tho state of the mind is changed, the tonguo 
shimmers, tho oyes are disturbed, the head is giddy, 
the belly swelled, and pain follows.” Tho liquors used 
by the Ahglo-Saxons wore wine, mead, aldf pigment, 
morat, and cyder; but wine was only drunk at the 
■ tables of kings and nobles, as i£ was then an ex- 
pensive foreign luxury. The guests drank from the 


Among tho national virtues of the Anglo-Saxons 
those of chastity in youth and conjugal fidelity were 
remarkable. Those, also, were tho characteristics of 
their race. It may bo questioned whether they wero 
not more virtuous in their pagan Btafe than they 
. wore after their conversion to Christianity, especially 
when tho imprudent zeal of tne Benedictino monks 
attempted to carry the virtue of chastity to a greater 
height than {he laws of nature or tho good of society 
would allow. Still, even then, it was some time 
before a cliange in this particular became fully mani- 
fest ; but that it was manifested thero is direct evidence 
from the pens of historians and dienes of the later 
period of the Anglo-Saxofl rule: for it is to the 
decline of virtue, and to tho many unnatural vices to 
which tho prohibition of a mamod clergy had given 
birth, that tho ruin of tho Saxon (fominion is chiefly 
ascribed by thoso writers. 

But though the Anglo-Saxons were noted for con- 
jugal fidelity, their love was not always extended to 
their offspring. They are said to have been remark- 
able for the warmth of their affections to their fondly 
and relations, and yet it .is on fdboid that, at the 
earlier period of their eettlepmt in England, child 
desertion was common, and th&t after their conversion 
the {oafttioe was not wholly unknown. At tho latter 
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period, however, \t was a crime, and a law was. passed 
for its repression. But this law was, from its hu- 
manity, ill calculated to effect tho object for which it 
was enacted ; for by it if any one found and fostered 
a deserted child lie was to be mid six shillings for its 
maintenance and care for the first year, twelvo for the 
next, and thirty for the third ; after which the foster 
parent was to receive a sum varying according to the 
appearance which tho child exhibited of having been 
well treated. Generally mothers nursed their oivn 
children; but Anglo-Saxon ladies of rank, oven in tho 
former part of the peried, delivered tlieir children to 
bo nursed by other women : a practice which Pope 
Gregory denounced in a letter to Augustine as a 
wicked custom. Instances are on record of much 
gratitude shown to those by whom children had teen 
thus nursed and nurtured ; as in the caso of Edgar,' 
who gave lands to the wife of an ealdorraan to whose 
care he had been intirustod from his infancy. 

Women were considered adults among the Anglo- 
Saxons at twelve, and men at fifteen years of ago. 

Children were baptized by immersion within thirty 
days after their birth ; but hply oil was also used, as 
in the present ceremonies of the Bomish church. As 
in our age, there were sponsors; and those who under- 
took the responsibility were not only considered to 
become connected with their godchild but with their 
follow-sponsors. The names given to children in bap- 
tism indicated qualities which it was hoped, and perhaps especially after tho doctrine of the merit of the vows 
supposed that thoy would exhibit in after life ; some of of chastity had lx>en promulgated and lauded by the 
which were expressive of tho gentler, but more gene- Benedictine order. Then, if a husband or a wife made 
rally tho rougher, qualities of human nature. Of the a vow o£ chastity, tho separation was inevitable, and 
former may be mentioned, as an example, Edgivfc, a those whom thoy had thus, under the cloak of religion, 
female name signifying “ the happy gift,” and of tho repudiated could not many again. Although dead to 
latter Athelwul£ or “ tho noble wolf.” Surnames or each other, yet in tlio eyes of canon law they were 
family names were not in use till aftor the reign of still man and wife. 1 

Edward the Confossor, and oh several persons living The iniluenco which Anglo-i&xon females had in 
near each other sometimes Bad tho sanio proper name society was very marked, and often led to most im- 
it was customary to add some word to his name dcscrip- portant results. Previous pages sliow that thoy wore 
tivo of his person, as “ tlio long,” or “ tho black,” etc. ; the chiftf instruments of introducing Christianity. If 
but such namos did not dosccnd to tlieir posterity nor it had not been for Ethelbort’s Christian queen it is 
become the surnames of their families. Occasionally, probable that Augustine might have preached in vain 
indeed, these secondary names bccamo gradually sta- to her pagan husband. Politically, also, queens took 
tionary, or began to descend hereditarily as family a leading part in the affairs of tlio nation, and though 
denominations, but surnames were not common till* their position was lowered for a time, through the 
after the Norman conquest. crimes of Eadburgha, queen of Bcorthric, king of 

Mention lias already boon made of tho respoefc paid Wessex, yet long before tho closo of the period it was 
to females by tho Anglo-Saxons. Those»of the lowor recovered. As examples of the influence of women of 
class were treated with great consideration ; and os for the higho? classes in domestic society for good, wo 
tlio Anglo-Saxon ladies they were admitted into their need only to refer tho reader to what has been pro- 
most august aopnblios, and great attention was paid viously recorded of Osbnrgha the mother of tho groat 
to their advice and counsels. Laws were mode to King Alfred ; and of Ethelircda, Alfred’s eldest daugh- 
socure their rights, protect their persons, and defend ter, who is designated hy the old chroniclers as the 
their honour from insults ; and they wero court* d wisest lady thon in England. At a later date the 
with considerable gatlantiy by their admirers. Jn importance and distinction of the queens of this period 
their marriages their inclination as well as thoir is strongly marked by file union of their offspring 
dignity was consulted, and great care was taken that with foreign princes and raonarchs, which hod the 
a proper provision was made fof them. Thus, by one happiest effect in promoting peace and intercourse 
of tho laws of Etholbert, if a wife who had borne chil- between England and tho states of the Continent. In 
dren was left a wido\y, she was entitled to half her do- every station of 1 ifo, in truth, the Anglo-Saxon women 
ceased husband’s property. But due care was taken enjoyed, a position analogous to those of the present 
for a wife’s maintenance before marriage, apart from age ; altlfough of courso that position is greatly im- 
any legal enactment of the period. Thus an expectant proved through tho advances made in education and 
bridegroom having gained tho consent of the lady and civilization. • 

her friends lie was not only himself obHgedl.to ^ve a TrmUing .— The usual method of travelling among 


pledge that he would keop his wife in circumstances 
suitable to her condition, but his friends were called 
upon to become sureties for the due fulfilment of his 
engagements. Nor was this all, for the friends of the 
bridegroom had to become responsible far the due 
support of the offspring of the marriage. AU this 
being done, the next step was to fix th^ amount of tho 
toorgen, or morning gift — tho pin-money of the pre- 
sent day — and of tho*proporty to bo settled upon ner 
in caso of her being loft a widow. The. contract was 
finally settled by a mutual pledge to this offect, that 
if they removed from one jurisdiction to another no 
injury should arise to the wife, and that if she com- 
mitted any offonce proper compensation should be 
given to the husband. No marriage could bo Aw- 
fully celebrated without the prosenco of the brideV 
guavdiai^ who solemnized the marriage by delivering 
her to th% bridegroom with these words : — “ I give 
thee my daughter — sister or relation — to bo thy honour 
and thy wife, to keep thy keys and to share with thee 
in thy *bod and goods. In tho name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Glgist.” After this the priest implored 
a blessing on the union. The ties of marriage wor* 
esteemed sacred and inviolable. It was an engage 
ment whicj*. nothing could break except the infidelity 
of the wife or the death of one of tho parties. At the 
same time it would appear that among tho nobles 
were occasionally voluntary separations; and 
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the .Anglo-Saxons was on horseback. The nobles had 
numerous retinues of horsemen. Canute is said to 
have appeared in publio with throe thousand men all 
well mountod^and armed. The trappings of their 
horses were often very splondid. A V heel carriages 
were ' uncommon but not unknown. Chariots are 
mentioned in dbooks and delineated in illuminations. 
They were light two-wheeled cars, and also four- 
wheeled vehicles, the latter oiwhich carried four or 
even six persons in a sort of hammock. But these 
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vehicles were of a rude construction, and were ill 
adapted for comfort in travelling ; nor did the roods 
of that period afford facilities for easy transit from 
place to place. 

. Amusements . — The amusements of tho Anglo-Saxons 
varied at different periods. In pagan times they wore 
often of a brutal character. Those were what may be 
callod warlike amusements ; and they consisted of 
running, swimming, leaping, riding, wrestling, and 
fighting. One of tlioir favourite diversions was tho 
martial dance; in which young men tripped the 
“light fanlastio toe” among the points of swords and 
spears for tho entertainment of the spectators. Like 
their ancestors, they imagined that ntortial dkercises 
constituted tho chief amusement and felicity of tho 
noroes in Valhalla, the abodo of future happiness. 
Their creed therefore was warlike ; and it is no 
wonder that warliko amusements were their delight. 
"When Gangler asked how tho heroos diverted them- 
selves when not engaged in drinking ale from tho 
skulls of their enemies, Har repliod, that they armed 
themselves and fought till they cut one # another in 
pieces until the hour of repast approached, when they 
remounted their horses all safo and sou^d and re- 
turned to drink in tho palace of Wodin ! It appoars 
to have been from the martial exercises of the Anglo- 
Saxons that tho tournaments of the middle ages 
derived their origin. In tho meantime, they them- 
selves laid aside their bloody combats and disgraceful 
exhibitions, at least to a great extent, for more inno- 
cent sports and pastimes. In the days of Alfred 
hunting was a favourite sport of the nobles. Indeed, 
most of the Anglo-Saxon kings and nobles were great 
lovers of the chase, aifd tho woods and forests of that 
period afforded them abundant game for Jheir plea- 
sure*. The principal objects of pursuit were boars, 
foxes, and wild doer, but hates and* sometimes goats 
wore hunted. Hawking ranked ifcxt in consideration 
to hunting. It would appear that kings and nobles 


desired to retain this sport for themselves ; for monks, 
who at ono time had a passion for it, were forbidden 
to keep hawks and falcons. Hounds and hawks were 
highly valued, for they wore often sent as presents to 
the Saxon monarchs, and were frequently bequeathed 
by will. By the laws of one part of the island, tho 
prico of a hawk or a greyhound was equal to that of a 
man, and the robbipg of a hawk’s nost as groat a 
crime, and rtas punished with equal sovority, as the 
murder of a Christian. Tho dog and tho hawk were 
the constant companions of the nobles; and numerous 
laws were enacted for their protection. But notwith- 
standing their passion for hunting, tho game-laws of 
this period were mild compared with those of modern 
times, and were oven more liberal than tlioso of tho 
.pretent day. No ono was allowed to interfere with 
the king when, at tho sound of tho horn, ho pursued 
tho chase ; but at all other times every man might 
pursue animals on tho lands which ho cultivated. 
Among tho lower class there Were field sports of a 
humbler character ; birds being taken in snares, traps, 
and with bird-limo, while wild ducks were taken by 
decoys. Fishing was another out-door amusement; 
tho rivers affording a plentiful supply of all kinds of 
fish on which the angler might tiy his skill. Eels 
were taken in. large numbers in trio marsh lands of 
tho eastern counties, and salmon in the Dee. Of in- 
door amusements there were plenty for every one, 
from tho king to the poasant. There were games of 
chess and backgamiqpn, or games somowhat similar, 
in both which the monks appear to havo indulged to 
excess ; whence in the reign of Edgar they wore pro- 
hibited from engaging in games of chance. Kings 
and nobles, however, keenly indulged in theso games. 
It is said that when bishop Aetheric obtained admis- 
sion to Canute about midnight, lie found him and his 
courtiers engagpd at plrijr ; some at dico and others at 
chess. In their festivals gleemon, like showmen of 
the present day, were important characters ; some of 
whom wore mimics, dancers, tumblers, and jugglers ; 
while others were harpers and ballad-singers. Ath- 
letic exercises throughout tho period were common, 
and were not only practised by youths and profes- 
sionals, but by tho clergy; for according to Bede, 
St. Cuthbert excelled in them. % 

Superstition . — Throughout the wholo of tho Anglo- 
Saxon period tho population was greatly given to 
superstition.* On their first coming into England tho 
Saxons brought with them a deep-rooted belief in 
witches, charms, and prognostics, and tho light of 
Christianity was not sufficiently pofgpt to chase that 
dark belief from their mipds. Fortune-tollers and 
diviners were courted, caressed, end rewarded by all 
classes of society : wrinkled old women especially, who 
practised these arts, were hold ^n tho highest venera- 
tion. Omens were drawn from tlfo most trivial cir- 
cumstances, and dreams operated upon tho mind as 
though thoy wore real events. After their conver- 
sion to Christianity, the Saxon kings promulgated 
laws to repress tho old national superstitions and tho 
veneration for fortune-tellers, and, the clergy, were 
commanded by the canons to bo diligent in preaching 
against diviners, sorcerers, uUgtirios, charms, incanta- 
tions, and “ all the filth of tho 'wicked, and dotages 
of the Gentiles;” but all this foiled to uproot the 
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national superstitions. Indeed the Church itself in a tain day many abbots and clergy met those who ooun 
groat measuTo rendered these attempts to repress them ducted the corpse of the holy bishop in a heme, and 
nugatory, for tliat also administered to the credulity earnestly begged that they might be allowed! to wash 
of the ago. The miracles promulgated by the monks the sacred body and dross it honourabljr, according to 
wero as ridiculous, if not as mischievous, as the tales its dignity, and they obtained permission. Then one 
told by the dealers with the powers of darkness ; for of the abbots named Bacula, spreading his surplice on 
many of them were of the most pernicious character, the ground^ the brethren deposited the loly body upon 
as wero also their stories of visions, ghosts, revela- it, washed it with their own hands, dressed it in the 
tions, and enchantments, all of which the Saxon popu- pontifical habits, and* thon, taking it up, carried it 
lation wore more ready to believe than the sublinfer towards the appointed place, singing psalms - and 
truths of Holy Writ. hymns in the fear of God. Having advanced a 

Sepulture . — The rites d!f sepulture among the Anglo- little, they again deposited tho corpse, pitched a tent 
Saxons demand brief notice. In the earlier period, over it, bathed the sacred body in pure water r dresscd 
like the Britons, they buried in barrows : that is, they it in robes of fine linen, placed it in the hearse, and 
laid tho corpse on tho surface of the ground and prococded, singing psalms, towards the monastery' 
(severed them with stones and earth; tho moffnd . ofltipon. When they approached the monastery* the 
covering tho body being sometimos only a foW inches wholo family came out to meet them, bearing the holy 
or a couple of foot fyom the ground, while, at other relics. Of* all this numerous company were was 
times, they were of a gigantic struoture. Several of hardly one who abstained from tears; and all raising 
these barrows have teen opened in tho county of their voices, and joining in singing hymns and songs, 
lvont, as well as in Derbyshire and other parts of the they conducted the body into the church which fno 
country. Tlie mode of laying tho corpse on the holy bishop had 4>uilt and. dedicated to St Peter* 
ground and covering it over with earth or stones, was and there deposited it in tho most solemn and honopr.- 
oven practised when the Saxons, after their conver- able manner. It may bo mentioned that tho oustom 
sion, wero buried fn churchos; for it is recorded tliat of tolling the. passing-bell originated in this period ; 
the floors of some churches wero so encumbered with and that at a death a payment called the “ soul sceat ” 
little mounds that they became unfit for the celebra- was made to the clergy to pray for the soul of the do- 
tion of divine service. Hence it was that several parted. Before death, it was a custom among the 
canons wero made prohibiting the burial of any do- rich to bequeath somotliing to tho Church, or, os it 
ceased persons in churches except priosts and saints, was termed, 11 a share of their estates to their own 
and such as wero well able to pay for that privilogo ; souls,” to secure its repose. Thus, according to Assor; 
and even these were to bo deposited in graves unc^r king Etheiwulf divided his ostate “ between his soul 
the pavomont. At first, when the practice of inter- and his children;” and thero wero but tow who had 
menfc in pits or graves became general, coffins were any hopes of heaven or fears of hell, who did not 
not common ; but subsequently the rich wero buried leave a share of their wealth to some church or mo- 
in stone, and tho lower classes in wooden coffins, nastery. This was one of the chief sources from 
Shrouds wero used for lay colics, but tfio clergy wore whence tho great wealth of the Church was derived; 
buried in their canonicals. The house in which a for at tho close of this period tho clergy possessed more 
corpse lay before interment was a scene of merry- tlian ono-tliird of tho land of England, besides the 
making : there was feasting and dancing, as on the tithes on the whole, as well as money, plate, and 
occasion of a wedding. This custom was discouraged moveables of all kinds in rich abundance. But tho 
by the clergy, but it was too agreeable to be soon treasures heaped up by the Saxon clergy made to 
abandoned, and it survived in some degree to the themselves wings and fled away ; in other words, afte£ 
latest period. The mode of conducting a funeral the Conquest the greater portion fell into the hands of 
among the Anglo-Sofcons may rooeivo illustration tho Norman knights anu barons, and tho Norman 
from that of tho famous Archbishop Wilfrid, as thus priesthood, 
described by his biographor Eddius: — 11 Upon acer- 
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* CHAPTER I. 

tk» <&Yii and Military Hiitory of the Borman Period, hem the Landing of William L» A 0.1088, to the Death o 

King John, AJ>. 1216. 


SECTION L 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.* 

Tub joy displayed by the Normans after tlieir vic- 
tory at Hastings was unbounded. They vaulted their 
hones oyer the dead bodies of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which lay thickly over the bloody field, and feasted 
and made merry in the midst of the carnage. William 
himself was so elated by his triumph that lie vowed 
to erect a sploqdid abbey on the scene of his victory : 
a vow which was in course of time accomplished. 
The walls of the abbey which he erected embraced tlio 
whole of the hill on which Harold and his bravest 
followers were slain ; and the liigh altar of the abbey 
church is said to have stood where the standard of the 
"White Horse had been planted. It was called tho 
Abbey of Battle, and it was endowed not* only with 
the surrounding country, but with tho property of tho 
English leaders who had perished in tho conflict." 
Monks from tho convent of Marmonticr, near Tours, 
took up their residence therein, and its abbot was 
made by William independent of tho Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But before William’s vow was performed ho had 
much opposition to encounter. The conquest of Eng- 
land was not effected by this ono blow. The victory 
had been great, but it was not decisive. It was but 
the commencement of a struggle in reality, which was 
extended over a series of years and maintained by tho 
English with obstinate determination. The Saxon 
was as brave a warrior as tho Norman : and though 
final defeat was the result of the conflict, it was chiefly 
from the want of a leader of elevated character and 
commanding authority among the resisting pooplo # to 
command and direct their strength. Haftld’s bravest 
brother had perished with him: his sons were too 
young to assume authority; and Edgar Atbeling, the 
grandson of Edward Ironside, the rightful heir to the 
throne, was young, weak, and incompetent. Harold's 
brothers-in-law, Morcar and Edwin, the powerful Earls 
of Northumberland chid Mercia,^ might, if they had 
been patitotic lovers of their country, have stood in 
the breach ; but they were ambitious of regal dignity, 
and when they found that tho Witan gave the pro- 
ference to Edgar Athcling, and that a part of the 
clergy, fifr their own self-interest, supported William, 
although the military command was intrusted to 
tltem* they exhibited no zeal for Jtheir country’s cause. 
Edgar was proclaimed king by the Saxon Witan, but 


warriors woro wanted, able and willing, to support 
him on the tlirono to which ho was thus exalted. 

While tho Witan was deliberating and endeavour- 
ing to provide for the future, # William was Acting, 
lie was a cautious general. The Londoners expected 
that ho would soon be at their gates ; but instead of 
advancing he mado at first a retrograde movement, 
llo returned lo Hastings. In taking this step lie 
appears to have had a two-fold motive in view : to 
wait for reinforcements, to fill up liis thinned ranks, 
from beyond soa, and to ascertain whether any portion 
of tho surrounding Saxon population would own him 
as thoir king. No one tendered liis submission ; but 
when reinforcements arrived ho resumed his march, 
keeping closo to the sea-coast, and spreading devasta- 
tion in his route. Romney was burned lo tho ground, 
and its population massacred : Dover was captuml. 
Ijjie capture of this “lock and key of all England" 
was of the greatest importance to William. It was a 
safe rocoptaclo for his sick soldiers — a dreadful dysen- 
tery having broken out among 1 hem— ami it com- 
manded the best hinding-plttce for fresh troops from tlio 
continent. Many of tm; warriors which William had 
brought with him from Nonnandy died at Dover ; but 
having received further reinforcemouts, and at length 
being encouraged by the submission of the peoplo of 
Kent, he advanced from the coast, and marched along 
Watling Street to London. 

In tlioso days the population of London was great, 
and its citizens warlike. There was stem patriotism 
within its walls, for tho citizens loved their Saxou 
monarchs. When William appeared beforo its south- 
ern suburbs its population was also increased by nu- 
merous thrfhes and chiefs with their retainers, who 
had come from the neighbouring counties to attend 
the Witan. That a formidable front was shown is 
evident, for William, fearing to attf^k the metropolis, 
after setting fire to Southwark, inarched rapidly into 
the country, to destroy and lay waste the property of 
the absent thanes. Detachments of his army were 
despatched to various quarters. Tho peoplo of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire felt their Vengeance. Towns 
and villages wero destroyed, females violated, and 
men massacred. William formed an entrenched camp 
at Wallingford, and leaving a division there lo cut off 
any succours that might bo sent towards London, he 
marched across Buckinghamshire *into Hertfordshire. 
Ruin and slaughter marked his route till he came to 
Beykhamps^^, whe^'^^ltablished his head-quar- 
tern. Entrenched oamps wm?e formed in all the sur- 
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rounding countie#, so that London was now environed 
by the enemy. 

Meanwhile Edgar did little more than wear tho 
insignia of royalty. Ho was a more cipher ; for thoro 
was nothing popular about him except his descent 
A few acts of legal authority were performed in his 
name ; but the priinato Stigand, one of tho bitterest 
enemies William had in all England, was tho prime 
mover of these acts. But it scfcn became^ apparent 
that opposition was useless. London was' in a stq^e 
of siege, then? was a prospect ot famine, and there 


were no able leaders to lead its warlike and patriotic 
citizens out to battle. The Earls Edwin and Morcar 
had retired with their warriors into Northumbria and 
Morcia; thus weakening the chances of resistance. 
At length hopo fled: there was no alternative but 
submission. Before this was made, the Earls Edwin 
and Morcar apj>oar to have returned to tho metro- 
polis, but they showod no inclination to risk a battle. 
The Witan, ^therefore, resolved that a deputation 
should bo sent from London to Berkhampstead to 
offer William tho crown. The puppet King Edgar 
was ono of this deputation : tho others boing Stigand 
the primate, the Earls Edwin and Morcar, with other 
prelates and thanks of loss note. William receivod 
tho deputation courteously : even saluting his known 
enemy Stigand as “father” and “bishop.” But it 
was his policy on such occasions to bo courteous. 
Tho throne was offered to him, but ho was not yet 
established' thereon : when ho was, then would bo 
tye time for him to take vengeance on his sworn ene- 
mies. So ho received tho deputation with com- 

E laconoy ; and while they swore allegiance to hitl, 
e on his part promisod to be mild and morciful to 
them and to all men. 

Leaving hostages with William, tho Saxon deputies 
rotumed to London. They ^woro followed by tho 
Normans, who spread havoc and destruction on their 
march as before. William himself did not venture 
to enter London. It scorns probablo that he had no 
faith in the loyalty of its citizens to his person ; for 
whilo he sent a portion of his troops to build a fort- 
ress for his reception, he encamped, with tho main 
body of his army, at some distanoo from tho city. 
Tho fortress erected foj his reception was the gorm of 
what afterwards became tho Tower so famous in tho 
annals of English history. As soon as it was finished 
William took possession of it, and the Normans fixed 
his coronation for a few days after : Christinas Day, 
a.d. 10(10. 

The coronation of William, who from this timo is 
styled the CcnqifSror, was attended by accidents and 
circumstances of a highly ‘irritating character to tho 
Saxon population. He had saluted Stigand as his 
“ father ” and “bishop? whon he waited on him at 
Berkhampstead to offer him tho crown, but ho appears 
to have refused to be crowned and consecrated king 
by that primate. That honour was conferred on 
A3dred, archbishop of York. Tho ooronation took 
place in the new Abbey of Westminster, which during 
tho ceremony was surrounded by armed Normans. 
Aldred put the nutation to the English whether they 
would have William for their king, and the same 
question was put to the Normans by the bishop of 
Chnstaxioe. Both English and Normals 


assent in one voice, though, not in the same language, 
and their shouts and cheers echoed round the vralfe of 
tho abboy. Their acclamations trere productive of 
fiital consequences. The shouts wilMn the abbey 
wore taken for a cry of alarm by the Norman troops 
outside its walls, and as thoy hod received orders to 
bo on the alert in caso of any seditious nr tr ea c he rous 
movement, they rushed to the adjacent wood-built 
houses of the English and set them on fire. At.sight 
of tho flames the tumult became ns great within as 
without tho walls of the abbey. The Normans con- 
coived that tho Londoners had risen against them , 
and the English were impressed with an idda -tint 


the midst of which the spectators rushod from ; the 
abbey, and the ceremony was hastily completed by 
tho tremblyig prelates. This incident exasperated 
the English against the Normans, and greatly dimi- 
nished their confidonco in their new monarch. It was 
a bad augury for tho peace of his kingdom. 



THE TOWEB, LONDON. 

'At his coronation William took the usual oath that 
ho would rule with oquity ; and for a brief period that 
oath was respected. But ho had a difficult task in 
his new government. He had to please the people of 
two nations who were stomly averse to 4 oach other. 
On the one hand ho had to satisfy tho rapacious Nor- 
mans for their services; and on tho otner to pro- 
pitiate tho English, over *vhom ho had triuinpned 
with tho sword. The estates of tho crown wore his. 
by virtue of his kingship, and those of Harold’s 
family were confiscated ; but those were not sufficient 
to satisfy his Norman followers. .. Ho would not> how- 
over, yet give them more, for thoro were many power- , 
fnl nobles fin England, as Earls Edwin and Morcar, 
whoso domains ho dared not yet touch. It would 
havo been dangerous to have laid hands on their 
estates, for they still had their good swords to defend 
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them which they were resolved to do to the utmost. 
As yet therefore William exhorted his Norman fol- 
lowers to patienco and moderation — thoir rewards 
were to come. In tho meantime some of the English 
nobles were welcomed at his court, and Edgar Athol- 
mg was treated with great kindness. The Earls 
Edwin and ^Jorcar, Ederic, surnamed the Forester, 
and other English nobles, were confirmed in tho pos- 
session of their honours and estates. William, also, 
adopted other measures well calculated to make him 
popular among his new subjects. Thus ho regulated 
the collection of his revenues so that tho burthen 
should not be oppressively felt by any class ; and he 
provided for tho safe passage of traders, and tho 
transport of merchandize by sea and land. These ! 
conciliatory measures, however, were accompanied by 
others of a threatening character. The fortress of 
London was erected for the purpose of overawing its 
population, and castles were built near all tho chief 
cities in the kingdom for tho sarao object. As a 
matter of courso the custody of these strongholds was 
given to his Norman followers. Wjjliam Fitz-Osborno 
was placed in a castle at* Winchester os lieutenant of 


the South; and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his half-, 
brother, in Dover Castlo as governor o£ Kent. All 
rule was^ intrusted to Norman chiefs, for William had 
no. faith in tho fidelity of his English subjects. But 
this -only tended to irritate them; and they wejp 
further irritated by marriages which ho enforced 
between his Norman followers and tho widows and 
heiresses of those who had been slain in the battle of 
Hastings. Other causes bred discontent among tho 
English. Many priests and monks camo over with 
William from tho continent, all of whom demanded 
preferment* and ho very early commenced to satisfy 
their demands. It was evident, indeed, that tho Nor- 
man knights and barons, and the Norman priests 
and monks, would not let him rest till they had tho 
fat of tho land in thoir possession. One bright excep- 
tion, howover, is mentioned by Ordoric. 44 flhiilbert, 
tho son of Richard,” ho says, “neither asked for 
estates rich English wife, but doclarcd tliat 

having sorfocrtiis liego lord in England as a true and 
faithful vassal he would return to Normandy to enjoy 
his lawful inheritance, without cfcpsting that which 
bclongod to others, or sharing in *$£fen property.” 

Wbilo yet tho north and tho will of England were 
untouched by the conqueror, ftfd the people of "the 
southj^g^ri^jJyand jRptfrtfcnfcd; anti while yet 


UhkJV'j ‘ provoko an insurrection 

^■■TOUowers were anSm# they might obtain possession 

•rfEfT? tho .^ ar ’ tht £ handa of *1“ rightful Saxon 
ofthoeetatMstiU in thfof a.d. 1067 William passed 

^ springplo set sail from Pevensey near 
Normandy. Ain th^ were Stigand, arch- 
SfiK n!* b » AthclingTO Earls 


r\ h t BV^TAtholing; the Earls 
pv» Wal Ajjo£ earl of Northampton 

Mmn and Morear AhelnWli, abbot and lord of Can- 
nt,T1 # don %/fother nobles. It is said that he 
an “ under pretence of doing him 

took taese with |d Ay as a precaution for .preserving 
mmour, but in rc&Jninions during his absence ; for not 
to ^aoe°f his do®> suspected their fidelity. William 
Wilnout reasonh/h great joy by Ms Norman subjects, 
was received wiMfor ho did not return to them empty- 
And no wonder, rf ef 


handed. He carried with him great wealth, tho fruit 
of bipod and plunder, part of which, with tho baiuior 
of Harold, he sent to the pontiff of Rome ; and another 
portion of which ho distributed among tho abbeys, 
monasteries, and churches of Normandy, llis Nor- 
man subjects were amazed at his success and- tho 
amount of his ill-gotten wealth; and nobles and 
princes from neighbouring countries, who visited his 
court to congratulate him on his achievements, gazed 
upon his ti-easuros with admiration — not porchanco 
unmixed with envy. The quantity and exquisito 
workmanship of his gold apd silver plate, and tho 
magnificence of tho English nobios, exceeded every- 
thing that had been seen by tho Normans, and in 
thoir estimation there was no country liko England. 


away, and William still remained in Normandy. But 
why did ho go, and why did ho remain ? Those arc 
questions not easy of solution, ft has l>ccn supposed 
by some writers that ho went thithe{ out pf pure 
vanity : that is, to show himsolf as tho conqueror of 
England to his continental subjects. That is not 
consistent with his character. Others liavo imagined 
that he wont to Normandy to deposit his ill-gotten 
wealth in a place of Safety. That pi scarcely tenable, 
for William had not all the booty he might have had, 
much of it yet remaining in tho hands of his English 
subjects. Humo seems to be more correct in his con- 
jecture. Ho conceived that William went to the 
continont from a concealed policy : that* finding ho 
could neither satisfy his followers nor secure his 
government without further exerting the right of 
cOTiquost, and seizing the remaining possessions of tho 
English, ho went thither in the hopo that, while 
absent, insurrections would occur justifying further 
violence. If this was his policy ho could scarcely 
have left a filter instrument to vex and rouse tho 
English to resistance tfian his half-brother Odo, to 
whom, during his abscnco, ho confided the regal power. I 
Associated with Odo as councillors of state were j 
William Fitz-Osbome, Hugo of Grantmcsnil, Hugo do ! 
Montforil, Walter Gifford, and William do Garenno : 
all men of unbounded avarice and bold jlaring. Tho 
rule of Odo and those barons was bitter in tho ex- 
treme. Thoy permitted their ^men-at-arms to insult 
and plunder tho population with impunity, none 
daring to complain. Tho women wore exposed to tlio 
grossest licentiousness, and there was no punishment 
but for thoso who asked for justieo. So bitter was 
the Norman tyranny that many of tho bravest and 
best of the English population wejjt into voluntary 
exile. But there were still men bolcl enough to offer 
some resistance. There wdro risings in various parts 
of tho south, and m^ny a Norman caught outside tho 
walls of his castlo or garriNon&l town met with well- 
merited vengeance. Tho men of Kent, who were tho 
first to submit to William, finally broke out into open 
rebellion against his government. At their invitation, , 
Eustace of Boulogne, who in tho reign of Edward the 
Confessor made such a stir aj Dover, and who was 
then at variance with William, Cf^jno with a fleet to 
tho coasts and attempted to capture Davor, but his 
expedition was unsuccessful In tho West, Edrio the 
Forester was more successful. Edrio had done homage 
to William for his extensive possessions on the Severn i 
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and the ooriftnes^of Wales, and he was desirous of kings.” The troth is, William had exhausted his 
living at peace with the Normans ; but, chafod by the royal treasuiy in Normandy, and to replenish it' he 
wrongs committed by Norman captains garrisoned at bad revived the odious tax of D&nogeld, which .the, 
Hereford, he took up arms, and with the assistance of brave burghers of Exeter resisted. If ho had with- 
two Welsh princes' he shut the Normans close up drawn that there would probably have^been 119 need* 
within the walls of the town, and became master of of fighting; but William had no idea of compounding 
all the western parts of Herefordshire. There was the matter. It did not suit him, h^said, -to have 
disaffection and disquietude eveiy whore. There were subjects on such conditions. He pressed the siege, 
risings of armed bodies in various parts of the king- and some of the chief citizens resorted to bis; damp 
dom: both where the Norman oppression had tx*sn and implored his mercy. They proffered the. suBmis- 
felt, and where as yet it was only apprehended, sion of the city, and hostages for the fidolitv of the 
There was, according to Qrderic, a well-founded rumour burghers ; but when William rode at the head of his 
abroad that a massacre like that perpetrated on the cava lnr, to take possession of Exeter, he fouiid; the 
Danes was intended ; and it is certain that the feelings gates barred and the walls manned with combateti 
of the English were enraged to the highest pitch, and who bade him defiance. The buTghers had repudiated 
that the Conqueror's throne in England was in danger the offer of their timid leadors ; and in order to in- 
of being subverted. But William still lingered in timidate $iem the Normans tore out the eyes of due of 
Normandy. Messengers and letters were despatched the hostage# boforo their faces. This savage act. had 
to him, but for some time he took no notice of them : the effect of increasing the animosity and resistance of 
waiting probably till ho conceived that sufficient the citizens. After a siege of eighteen days, however, 
provocation had been given for what his Norman they were oompolled to surrender, but according to 
followers so earnestly desired— further slaughter and the Saxon Clironjcle it was because they had been 
confiscation. At length, however, leaving his queen again deceived by their chiefs. Girtha made her 
Matilda and his son Robert regents of Normandy, he .escape into Flanders, and a garrison was placed within 
sailed on the 6th. of December from Dieppe, and on the walls of^Exeter, a castle being erected out of the 
the following day he landed at Wincnelsea : the ruins of forty-eight houses, which had been destroyed 
favourite residence of the Saxon monarchs. during the siege. After reducing Exoter, William 

William spent his Christmas in London. Here he marched into Cornwall, where ho met with no resist- 
ftfisomblod round him the English prelates afid nobles, wioe; from whence ho returned eastward to Win- 
Ordericus relates that he received them all with open chestof, where he was joined by his wifo Matilda, and 
arms, and gave them the kiss of 'welcome. It proved whore he spout the festival of Easter. Matilda was 
to be the kiss of a Judas. An old charter m the crowned queen at Winchester on Whitsunday, by 
archives of London, written in Anglo-Saxon, and sip- Aldred, archbishop of York, and as this was contrary 
posed to have been penned on this occasion, reads to the laws of the Anglo-Saxons it gave great offence 
thus: — M William tho king friendly salutes William to the people: an offence which was greatly heightened 
the bishop, and Godfrey tho portriove, and all the by the bestowal of confiscated territories in the west 
burgesses within London, both French and English, on his consecrated queen. 

And I declare that I grant ybu to be all lawworthy as William did not tarry long at Winchester. He 
you were in the days of King Edward ; and I grant marched into Devonshire again, and then carried his 
that every child shall be his father’s heir, after his arms through Somersetshire and Gloucestershire into 
fathors days, and I will not suffer any person to do Oxfordshire. Tho city of Oxford and other fortified 
you wrong. God help you I” God help them in- cities wore captured, and wherever ho imposed his 
deed I It is reoorded tnat this document was read in rule there tho mass of lands was bestowed on his 
all tho churches of the metropolis, and that the barons and knights. Ib his army at this time there 
Londoners believed tho royal word ; but William’s were some English troops who fought against their 
first act undeceived them, for he imposod a burdon- own countrymen, but thcro is no record of any rewards 
some tax upon them, after which he departed and being given to them. His largosses wero reserved for 
earned his arms to the west and the north. his Normans and other foreigners who came flocking 

It was midwinter when William commenced his across the 'channel lik? birds of prqy, in search of 
second campaign in England. It was opened in the employii^t.q^ltlA y jmdl\^cur^~ At this time there 
fertile province ^Devonshire. The people of Exeter, "Were wholefealo confiscations/! Saxon proprietors wGNT 
at the instigation of Girtha, the mother of King everywhere turned out of hoi 186 an d home. Some of 
Harold, who resided ther^ had broken out into opu them, thus rendered houseless and landless, retired 
rebellion, and hod made preparations for a atom to the thick forests with which the country still 
defiance. It was a city of great importance, thickly abounded, originating the bav l <k of outlaws which 
populated, and fortified with a wall, towers, and en- existed for several successive reigns; whilo others 
trenchments. Its burghers had also gathered within made their way into the central, and northern parte 
its walls forces from other party of Devonshire, and of the kingdom, resolving once pnere to strike fin? 
from the valiant people of Cornwall, William’s army freedom. i 

pitched their tents pefore Exoter in January, Jet, d. Among these latter wore Earls I >rcar and Edwin. 

1068, and he sent messengers to its burghers do- At the period of the battle of Hask jK® these powerful 
manding submission. Their reply was defiant:— noblemen mad about a third par^'of England uhdtyf 
“ We . will neithor swear allegiance to William, nor their authority, and that of their adherents v and they , 
admit him within our walls, but wUl.,|»y'|||p|.'l^ wore, moreover, thee favourites of thftt powerful order, j 
such as we have been accustomed tp pkj the* clergy, and the idols of the common, people. , 
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Fearing to provoke their resistance before his , power 
had become established, William paid great court to 
‘ these earls, and they, deceived by his blandishments, 
had. been in amity with him. They had given their 
adhesion, to his cause, Earl Edwin being induced to 
subnet to him by a promise mado to him by William 
that he wouMP give him his daughter in marriage. 
That promise Was broken. When Edwin claimed its 
fulfilment, feeling that he w& now secure in his 
kingdom, William denied him the hand of the fair 
Norman ; and indignant thereat, Edwin and his brother 
Morcar retired secretly to the north, and summoned 
the English and Welsh to their standard. Messengers 
wese sent to every quarter to rouse the people to 
resist the Norman rule. The provinces beyond the 
Humber were the first to rise. The men of Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, and allies from the mountains 
of Wales, gathered together and formed »a camp of 
* independence, the city of York being its most southern 
bulwark. The feelings of the south were with them ; 
a|id as for the clorgy, they prayed heartily in secret 
that thpir efforts might bo crowned: with success. 
But it was in vain. With his usual celerity, William 
marched across the Humber, and coming upon the 
confederated hosts before the plans of their leaders 
were matured, they were quickly defeated. Edwin 
and Morcar submitted, and William gave them a 
seeming, but not a sincere forgiveness ; but the wrecj: 
of their forces fled to the Humber, and descending 
that estuary in boats, they then sailed northwards to 
the borders of Scotland, the territories near which 
became tho refuge of all the men of the north who 
would not submit to tho hated Norman. The citizens 
of York who had engaged in this conspiracy mado 
their peace by giving hostages and sending the keys 
of their city to William ; but distrusting their fidelity, 
he built a strong citadel in York, and placed a 
Norman garrison therein to keep its . burghers in 
awe. In this expedition, also, William captured 
Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln ; 
in all of which ho built castles and planted garrisons, 
after which he returned in triumph to the south. 

By this time a considerable portion of tho property 
of England was, by confiscations, transferred from the 
Saxons to the Normans. Many of the ancient English 
families were extinguished or reduced to poverty, and 
those who still retained their possessions lived in 
daily dread gf ruin from the suspicions fit the Con- 
queror, and the rapacity of his Norman favourites. 
Many retired into foreign coimtrios for refugo, and to 
await better times. Among those who fled were 
Edgar Atholing, who, with his mothor and sisters, 
retired into "Scotland, where they wore received with 
" kindness by King Malcol^ Some of the English 


Although the retreat of so many of the English 
nobility weakened the oountry, and enrichod the 
Normans with their spoils, there was as y$t no tran- 
quillity. In tho year 1069, the two sons of Harold 
w;ho had taken refuge in the court of Dormofc, king of 
Ireland* having collected a smalt army and a fleet of 
sixty hips* landed with their troops on the coast of 


j Devonshire, with the hope of retrieving the ruined 
fortunes of their fhmily. Their expedition was abor- 
tive: many of their followers were slain by tlio 
Normans under the command of Brians, a son of the 
Earl of Brittany, and they fled to their ships and 
returned to Ireland. 

Internally the kingdom was everywhere in com- 
motion. The garrisons which William had planted in 
the cities failed to Seep the people in awe. On tho 
contrary, they were in danger of being cut off by tho 
surrounding population. Thus it was at York. So 
hostile were tho people of t^e surrounding countiy, 
that tho garrison of York, fearing that they should be 
besieged, collected all the provisions they could, and 
stored them up in the citadel, lest they should *bo 
reduced by famine before assistance could arrive. 
This led to an incident of an extraordinary character. 
While the Normans were thus providing for thoir 
safety, Aldrcd, archbishop of Yoric, camo to his cathe- 
dral to celebrate a festival. Whilo there, ^iis dopiestics 
wero collecting corn and provisions from his lands 
near the city for tho uso of liis household, and as they 
entered the gates with pack-horses and carts well 
laden, the Norman governor seized their stores, and 
they wero earned to liis magazinps in the citadel. 
This was an outrage which Aldred could not brook. 
Leaving York he resorted to the camp of William, and 
presented himself beforo him in his pontifical robes, 
and holding his pastoral staff in his hand. William 
rose to give him his usual kiss of peace, but the out- 
raged prelate held hflu aloof, and aftor reminding him 
tlmt ho had consecrated, blessed, and crowned him, 
he poured forth tho bitterest maledictions on him and 
his raco. Tho Norman nobles present would have 
slain the bold prelate, but William checked their 
rage, and Aldred returned to York, where he shortly 
after died, lt^ seems probable that this incident in- 
creased tho hostility of tflo people living around York . 
against the Norman garrison. Soon after Aldrcd's 
death, indeed, William was compelled to undertake a 
socond expedition to that city, and lie arrived only 
just in time to prevent its capture by tho men of the 
north. While at York, William laid the, foundation of 
a second castle, and leaving a double garrison there ho 
returned southward. No sooner, however, was he 
gone than commotions in the north were renewed. 
Everything seemed to conspire to the extirpation of 
tho Normans. All that timo wild bands of homeless 
Saxons lived in tents and watched their opportunity 
for vengeance. Before ho rctumod southward, William 
had sent Robert do Comines, with nhuut a thousand 
men-at-arms, to take possession or Durham. Tho 
march of that Norman bahd had been noted by the 
English. Do Coniines entered Durham, and tdok up 
his residence in the bishop’s ptilaco, while liis followers 
quartered themselves in tho houses of tho burghers. 
But that night was fatal to tho Normans in Durham. 
Answering to tlio signal-fires lit upon the hills, the 
people armed themselves ; and before the day dawned 
the English burst into the cita and according to the 
old chronicles, of all those who wero engaged in this 
expedition only two eseajpgd; Mb Cominos himself 
perished in the flam e s oC tfk^palaoo. Nor wero these 
the only difficulties now called upon to 

enoototet Many of hit Noman warriors, wearied 
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by their desultory and destructive warfare, retired 
from his service and returned to Normandy. It was 
in vain that he offered greater rewards and honours 
than he had yet bestowed upon them ; in vain that 
they were called cowards for deserting their liege lord 
when thus surrounded by danger. They. rocrossed 
the channel, leaving their estates and thoir honours 
behind them, but taking with them much ill-gotten 
weallh for their support in th<5r old homos. But 
there were thousands raoro on tho continent ready Jo 


take tho places of thoso recreant knights. The supply 
was equal to tho demand William confiscated all the 
estates of thoso who had deserted his cause, so that 
n<!qdy adventurers had a rich harvest of honour and 
rewards lwforo them. Tho riches of England wore 
not yet exhausted, and it was deemed worth tho msk 
of life to seek a sliaro in them. At the Conqueror's 
invitation, therefore, and allured by bis brilliant 
offers, fresh bands of Advonturers docked into England 
from alj quaijors. They came from tho banks of tho 
Hliine, the Seine, the Loire, tho Garonne, and the 
Tagjus ; and they came from tho Alps and the Italian 
peninsula beyond them. But before they came it is 
evident that William bad his doubts whether he 
should secure his^ conquests, for be sent his queen 
Matilda bark to Normandy, that she at least might be 
in a place of safety. 

It was well for William that ho was thus enabled 
to obtain reinforcements, for a moro formidable con- 
federacy was forming against him than any ho had 
yet encountered. The result of tho battle of Hastings 
was no sooner known in Denmark than Sweyn king 
of that country, conceiving that by right of succession , 
he also was tho rightful heir to the English throne, 
contemplated a descent upon its coasts to assert, that 
light.. Diplomacy had delayed his enterprise ; but at 
the timo the Northumbrians struck^ tho blow at 
Durham, they were expecting Sweyn to sail up the 
Humber to their aid. Being chiefly of Danish blood, 
the people of Danelagh had sent envoys to tho court 
of the Danish monarch to solicit his assistance; 
and they were seconded by envoys from tho Saxon 
population of England: all being alike desirous of 
putting an end to the domination of tho hated Nor- 
mans. . At tho same time Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
and his .guest Edgar Atlioling, with the English 
refugees in that country, entered into an alliance with 
the Northumbrians to overthrow tho throne of the I 
conqueror. Sweyn despatched a fleet of two hundred 
and forty sail, under the command of his brother 
Osbeom: his two sons Harold and Canute accom- 
panying tho exARlition. Tho troops, like thoso of 
William, wore for the irfbst part mercenaries; for 
besides Danes there were Holsteinors, Frisians, Saxons, 
Toles, and other adventurers from various parts. Tho 
invaders sailed to tho Humber in August, and they 
where thoro joined by a fleet under Edgar Atheling 
and some English earn. The combined forces sailed 
up tho llumber to tho Ouse, where they landed, and 
where they were joined by Danes and Saxons from alj. 
quarters. At that tiute the people of York had sur- ! 
prised and slain Ifobert Fite-Ricfiard their governor, 
with many of his Normans, and were besieging: the 
castle. The combined forces marched toTthefr ,,aid. 
The Normans defended thoir stronghold & Mat*-' 


defence was useless. They had sent messengers to 
William to represent their danger, but he was'&r 
away and coulcl afford them no relie£ There was no 
alternative but to surrender or die. They chose the 
latter. Having set fire to tho houses nearest the 
castlo, the flames of which spread in oil directions and 
consumed the cathedral and great part the city, tho 
Norman garrison made a sally upon thebesiegers, but 
in vain : three thousand Normans and men of different 
races fell by the sword, and only Malot the governor, 
with his wife and children and a few men, escaped tbs 
carnage ; these boing spared for the sake of ransom. 
Tho victory was complete, and if the confederates had 
made a rapid march southward they might have 
achieved a still more complete success ; but instead of 
this tho Danes, more intent on plunder than conquest, 
returned Jo their ships laden with booty, while the 
Northumbrians returned to their homes. Edgar 
Atheling remained amid the ruins of York, expecting 
Malcolm king of Scotland ; but his promised army did 
not appear. 

Meanwhile, Wiljiam was preparing to take a deadly 
revengo. He was hunting in the forest of Dofitn when 
he heard of tho slaughter of the Normans at York, 
and with a*terriblo oath ho swore that not a single 
Northumbrian should escape bis vengeance. Measures 
were instantly taken to put bis threat into execution. 
Fresh troops were brought over from the Continent ; 
and when he inarched northwards, tho old chroniolors 
record ‘that such a force as ho had collected had never 
before been seen in England. But William did not 
trust to the sword alone. lie bad gold, and ho em- 
ployed it to some purpose. IIo knew the character of 
tho Danes— that they loved gold above all things — 
and ho bribed the Danish chiefs so effectually that 
they retired from the contest. Moreover, as an in- 
ducement to quit tho country, ho granted permission 
to tho Danish army to plunder tho sea-coasts ; and 
having dono this, Osbeom, in the spring of a.d. 1070, 
returned with his army into Denmark. 

In the meantime William had taken the fiold. Im- 
patient for revenge, ho advanced at the head of his 
cavaliy, leaving his infantry to follow by forced 
marches. As his army advanced the English every- 
where rose in his roar ; but, heeding not the danger 
behind him, he pressed forward. York was his desti- 
nation and to York ho camo. It was defonded by 
Earl Walthcof, who, though doserted by tho recreant 
Danes, m&dfl a brave defence. York was not captured 
till many hundred English and Normans slept the 
sleep of death in one common grave. William was 
elated with his victory: ho received Waltheof the 
bravo defender of York into favour, and ho spent the 
season of Christinas — the season of peace and good- 
will towards men — with tho usual festivities; but his 
rofengo was net satisfied.* Ho had sworn that he 
would never lay his lance in rest till he had exter- 
minated the Northumbrians, and after planning fresh 
fortifications in York ho proceeded northward to per- 
form that deadly vow. . His commanders were dis- 
persed in separate divisions ovor a surface of a hun- 
dred miles, with orders to kill every one living, and to 
destroy everything that could minister to the suste- 
nance of life. Thai order was obeyed to the very 
i letter- v . From York to Durham every village was 
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destroyed by firo and sword, and their inhabitants 
Slain without mercy ; men, women, and children all 
falling in one indiscriminate slaughter. Durham was 
deserted, Ledby Bishop Egolwin, its citizens crossed 
the Tyne to Tiindisfame, carrying with them the 
bones of St. Cuthbort their tutelary saint. From 
Durham the jpfuriatod Normans pushed forward to 
thel^yne; devastation and slaughter still marking 
their onward courso. It is on cocord that moro than 
a hundred thousand victims perished, and that there 
was no one to bury them. All the country from the 
Humber to the Tcos, and from the Wear to the Tyne, 
became a desert. Fourteen years after, when tho 
survey recorded in Domesday Book was completed— a 
nofipe of which will bo given jn succeeding pages — 
the lands of Edwin and Morcar, of Waltheof, Cosi»a- 
trio, and Siward, Saxon lords, with those of tho sees 
of York and Durham wore entered as yasta, “ laid 
waste and Malmesbiuy, writing half a century 
later, records that tho ground for moro than sixty 
miles was then uncultivated and unproductive. So 
terrible was the revenge that Willem inflicted on the 
Northumbrians. Nor did their miseries end with the 
infliction of his vengeance, for famine and pestilence 
followed in its wako, and to complete t^o picture of 
horror, some* to escape doaih by famine, sold them- 
selves, with their wives and children, as slaves to the 
blood-thirsty Normans. Edgar Athcling with tho 
exiles from Scotland, seeing all lost, escaped info 
Scotland by sea, where for some time they lfVed in 
peaco. 

It was at this period that William commenced a 
system of general confiscation. He became moro tho 
tyrant than the king. His aim seems to have been to 
depress and ruin his English subjects that they might 
not bo able again to disturb his government. All 
property in huyl> whether belonging to those who 
opposed him or took no part in tho struggle, was 
handed over by him to tlio Normans aud other 
foreigners. On every hand possessions wove •lavished 
on his followers, while ho himself seized upon the 
treasures, which in those troublous times were de- 
posited in tho monasteries for safety. But though 
the property of England in a great degree changed 
masters, there was still a population left to till the 
lands. Tho great Norman chieftains would have 
owed tho Conqueror but small thanks for their brood 
domains, if there wero no herds to feed upon their 
postures and no ono to till tho ground. These chiefs, 
Uideed, were wiser and more merciful than William ; 
for they gathorod round them peaceful cultivators and 
skilful handicraftsmen. Thus, Alan of Brittany, to 
whom all the lands and villages, north of tho city of 
York, which had belonged to Earl Edwin, were al- 
lotted, built a castle ana town on a hill surrounded 
on all sides by the river Swale, now Richmond ; but 
his stronghold would have been of little servico to 
him if there were not tillers of the land around it to 
provide for the sustenance of his household and re- 
tainers. In like maflner the other chiefs, as William 
de Percy, ^who had eight manors bestowccl upon him, 
bo doubt were surrounded by an industrious Saxon 
population to supply their wants. Ordcricus, indeed, 
BOO put it on record that tho ciUtivators of the soil 
renewed their labours in some tort of security, and 


thqt the English aud Normans sh/rtly after tho de- 
vastations of tho north began to intermarry. The 
old proprietors of tho lands were dispossessed, and 
thousands of tho population had perished by the 
sword, famine, and pestilence; but there were still 
English tenants ana serfs remaining. It is truo 
mention is made of the arrival of peasant emigrants 
from Gaul ; and somo may havo been brought over by 
their fortunate countrymen to assist in tho tillago of 
tho laud, but there was no extensive colonization of 
tlftt nature. Tho Saxon race might be trodden down 
and despised, as in truth it was ; but it was not de- 
stroyed : it lived again to risfi to greatness. 

After tho close of his bloody campaign in tho north, 
William led back his army to chock the insurrections 
injiis rear, and subdue the country on the borders of 
Wales. Theso insurrections had been partially sup- 
pressed by his lieutenants, but still tho whole of tho 
north-west was in a very insecure state. That there 
was danger is proved by tho hot haste William made 
to avci-t it. Although tho weather tfas inclement, 
and his troops fatigued by tlieir toils, lio urged them 
foiward to Chester. Ordericus has thus described 
this march: — “With unwearied vigour he made his 
way through roads never before travelled by horses ; 
across lofty mountains and deep Galleys, rivers and 
rapid streams, and dangerous quagmires in tho hollows 
of tho hills. Pursuing tlieir track, they wero often 
distressed by torrents of rain, sometimes mingled with 
hail. At times they were reduced to feed on tho 
flesh of horses whi*h perished in the bogs.” Dis- 
heartened by their difficulties, his soldiers displayed a 
mutinous spirit; but William repressed it and cheered 
them on, and he at length reached Chester, and put 
down tho insurrectionary spirit in Mercia. No de- 
fence was made at Chester; and while there Edric 
tho forester, who had tjricen tho town of Shrewsbury 
from the Norrflan garrison, and was ono of tho bravest 
leaders of tho Suxons in those parts, submitted and 
was received into favour. Tho whole of Chcstei 
was granted to Hugh d’Avranchcs, who for his foro 
cious disposition was surnamed “tho wolf.” Hugh 
d’Avrancnes surrounded himself with a number of 
hungry adventurers fresh from tho Continent; be- 
stowing on them domains as lieutenants, constables, 
or seneschals, with whom he ccftnmenced a sanguinary 
warfare with the Welsh, which continued with but 
little intermission till tho a^e of tho Plantagencts, 
when Walos was finally subjugated. Tho blood of 
tho Welsh was shed by Hugh the Wolf and his 
satellites liko water, and their houses were burned to 
tho ground, and their lands desolttod. That honest 
historian of the times, Ordericus, represents tho ad- 
venturers in William's army as “ignorant upstarts, 
driven almost to madness by ijieir sudden elevation 
and certainly such a character wa| Hugh the Wolf. 

Having restored his rulo in Mercia, William repaired 
to his palace at Winchester, where ho turned reformer 
of the Church : that is, he purified it by ejecting tho 
Saxon prelates and monks, and replacing them by Nor- 
mans and other foreigners, fn this holy work ho 
was assisted by three legates seat expressly for that 
purpose from thepopd, - It^was now that he took his 
revenge on Stigaiid^ Wxdib khop of Canterbury who 
hadoppoeed liis claim to tW crown: Stigand was 
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driven from tho monarienofl, and monks fiom atMMUL ._ a broad mere*: and the few roads that led 


mandy peopled tlioiroBUs. Ingulphn^ «> g “ through the dangerous, labyrinth were well defended bjjr 
man, was appointed abbot of Kerens. ft orfer to obtain aeceA toHereward’a 

been bred xn Normandy, and had boo 7 camp, William commenced the erection of * gw»t 

to the Conqneron and with *h» K but his labour proved vaiiu issuing from 

possessions of the Church .wore the boge and tall, rushes, faerew^fclk^ever 
man cloro r < Some _ _ . 1^* ■»» a — an^ nnAt, /nit nff* V»i» labourers* and .ilia work made HO 


man clori 


jDqnoror, and with this excepuou, * v* , ^ labour proved vainJ issuing from 

srspif s jLm 

and anon cut off his labourers, and ,tlie work outdo no 
nrosrress. The Normans believed that Hereward was 


mnii « 1 W. u> . u™ . _ d woro and Bnon cut OH rus yroourore, ana ,iue worn Haw «« 

aside on tho ploa that they lod criminal livos * progress The Normans believed that Hereward was 

ignorant of their pastora duUes ; but to wwn^e of darkness; and William, 

pretence. At all events they ®S*L wer0 who was equally superstitious as hie foUoWers,pl*tQcd 
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i , j n v imamous monksj iijvifvn xut«q^ gartered the- 

isro; occupied tho monastery, and finally stormed their 
entrenchments. Resistance was vain : many perished* 
and the rest laid down their arms/ Earl Morcar was 
captured and was imprisoned for years, as was also 
tho bishop of Durham. Heroward escaped to his oWn 
estate in Lincolnshire, where, with some faithful 


refugees of all classes : thanes deprived of their lands, 
bishops of their mitres, and abbots and monks driven 
from their monasteries. I rereward’s camp of refugo 
was the only place where a chanco of security was 
offered to the persecuted Saxons. He was not a belted 
knight, but his undo, abbot of Peterborough, had 
blessed his tiword, and ho used it valiantly. Ivo 
Tallobois, the lord of Iloyland, led a great force 
against him, but he was repulsed again and again. 
That “ son of the firo otemal ” was a plaguo to tho 
monks of Croyland, but he was no match for 1 loro- 
ward in tho day of battlo. His forces Reined invin- 
cible. Around him was gathered tho chivalry of the 
Saxon race; and the jealousy of the Conqueror' in- 
creased his strength. Tho carls Edwin and Morcar 
had during tlie recent struggles respected their oath 
of allegiance to William, but his jealousy of thom 


ot allegiance to William, out ms jealousy os tJiom 
drove Morcar to Hexqyrard's camp of independence. 
Edwin endeavoured to escape into {Scotland, but he 
was betrayed by sefrae of his followers into the h$nds 
of the Normans, and was slain. At first, William 
despised the insurgents of tho fens. He was, however, 
soon convinced that Here ward was no mean foe. It 
was not the trifling outbreak he conceived it to be : it 
was a bold stroke for freedom. Convinced, of this, 
William at length moved forward with a formidable 
army to quell the rebellion against his power. But 


be had difficulties to encounter. Thefce was a swamp t likewise been an exile 


time ; but lio finally submitted, and, ed joyed the estates 
of his ancestors to tho day of his death. 

Meanwhile tho standard of independence had again 
been raised in*tho north. After carrying fire and. 
sword throughout the whole of Northumberland, 
William had received Cospatrio, one of the Saxon 
exiles of Scotland, who had fought against him, into 
favour, and had - intrusted him with the government 
of that part of tho countiy. Whether Cospatrio 
proved treacherous, or whother ho had not tho power 
to keep the Northumbrians in awo, is not certain ; 
lyit bands of insurgents had again gathered together, 
and had invoked tho presence of Edgar Atheling to 
aid them in their attempts to throw off the Normrfn 
yoke. William again, therefore, marched northwards, 
and the confederates woro driven bevond» the Tweed. 
He crossed that river to seize the English emigrants 
and punish Malcolm, king of Scotland ; but though ho 
advanoed from tho Tweed do the Frith of Forth with- 
tho whole of his cavalry and a large body of infantry;, 
no exploits were performed by him in Scotland. No 
emigrants were eithor captured or given up to him; 
but Malcolm, overawed by hi? power; made jpeabe 
with him and delivered hostages, and then Wuliafo 
“went heftne with all his force.” On his' jftinrui, 
Cospatrio was deprived of the earldom of Northumber- 
land, which was bestowed upon Wftltheo^ who had 
likewise been an exile in Scotland. . ■ . v / ; - 
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was taken as wb direst insult by tbo fiery Robert. 
Instigated by his companions, he drew his sword and 
ran upstairs to the gallery, vowing he would wipe 
out tho insult with blood. Their father interposed ; 
but Robert would neither forgive nor bo appeased. 
He fled to Rouen and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Tho parent and tho child mot in battle, and tho 
father was unhorsed by the son. Perceiving whom 
ho had at his mercy, Robert relented and begged 
forgiveness; but the stem William would not ho 
reconciled, and after a fow years of secret hostility, 
they never met again. ^ 

“ They stood aloof, tho Bears remaining, 

Like clUfe which had been rent asunder." 

There was another breach in this ambitious family. 
Odo, half-brother of tho Conqueror, was ambitious* of 
becoming Pope. lie had done William good sorvico 
with the sword. He had fought bravely for him in 
the battle of Hastings and in subsequent conflicts; 
and when abdbnt in Normandy, Odo had sustained tho 
integrity of his kingdom. Though a prolate, ho was 
William’s ready instrument when any bloody work 
was to be done and ho was out of the way to exocuto 
it personally. His last act was to avenge tho death 
of Walcher, bishop of Durham. Walcher was a 
Lorrainer, and ho lorded it over the English with a 
high hand. lie not only imposed heavy burdens on 
thoso within his jurisdiction, but lio pormitted his 
officers and men-at-arms to plunder, insult and even 
murder them, with impunity. One Loulf, an English 
nobleman, had been robbed by some of tho bishop’s re- 


tainers, and when ho sought redress, it was dcnraL 
Soon after, Loulf was murdered in his own house by 
Walchor’s men-at-arms, and enraged by the foul deed, 
the Northumbrians surrounded his palace ; and when 
he and his murderous crow fled to the church for 
sanctuary, they burned it to tlfo ground and all therein 
perished. Odo was commissioned by William to 
avenge tho death of the bishop of Durham ; and a 
fearful vengeanco he took. There was no resistance 
made by the Northumbrians, but the whole province 
was treated as insurgent. Without any judicial form 



of trial hundreds were beheaded, while othors, after 
the manner of William’s brutal policy, were mutilated; 
the most common mode of mutilation being the cutting 
off of the right foot. By this brutal expedition, Odo 
earned for hinisdf the reputation of being one of the 
greatest dominators of the English: and yet at this 
very time he was ambitious of becoming Christo vicar 
on earth. . 

In order to secure the papal dignity, Odo had 
kmassod immense treasures. Ho had enriched himself 
greatly in his last expedition ; for many had purchased 
their lives by giving him all thoy possessed. . His 
riches wove employed both at Imfcho and abroad to 
farther the cnas of his ambition. Costly presents 
were sent to the sonators of Rome ; and he had 
astrologers there in his pay who were constantly 
predicting that when Gregory VII., who was an old 
man, was' dead, Odo would, according to the stars, be 
his successor. In the full bolief that he was about to 
ascend the papal throne, Odo resolved to visit Rome to 
insure his election when tho next pope was wanting. 
He had plenty of gold ; and. ho knew that gold was 
all-powerful in the Coilego of Cardinals. Many of tho 
Norin&n chiefs entered into Odo’s views, and agreed to 
go to Romo with him : their object being partly to 
nave their Consciences washed from tho guilt of blood 
and plunder. But Odo and the Norman barons were 
indulging in a dream never to be realized. They hod 
luade great preparations for their dcp&rturo, but on its 
eve, William, by one fell blow, crushed Odo’s ambition, 
and set the projected journey asido. Ho was un- 
willing to allow so much treasure to be carried out of 
tho kingdom, and setting sail for England, ho sur 
prised Odo in the Isle of Wight as lie was about to 
embark, seized all his treasures, and summoned him 
before his barons. Heavy accusations were made 
against him. He stood charged with abusing his 
power, both as viceroy and judge ; with maltreating 
tho English beyond measure; with robbing the 
churches ; and, Anally, with seducing and attempting 
to carry the wafriors of tho king to Romo when their 
services were nooded for tho security of his throne. 
Instead of going to Romo, Odo was sent to a dungeon 
in the castle of Rouen in Normandy, whore ho re- 
mained till the death of tho king. This strange act of 
William obtained for him considerable popularity 
among tho English ; but which was tho more guilty 
of tho two — the king or tho bishop — he who roads 
this secti6n of history aright will readily perceive. 
It is certain, indood, that some of Odo’s most atrooious 
crimes had. been committed, not only by William’s 
sanction, but by his positive commands. 

Soon after William had sent his uterine. brother to a 
dungeon, he returned to Normandy, ' his queen, 
Matuda, being at tho point of death. Matilda, died in 
the autumn of a.p. 1083 $ and it is said that the 
Conqueror, who had tenderly loved* her, was so muoh 
affected by her decease that he relinquished all his' 
amusements. At tho same time he bocame more 
jealous of his old companions in £rms, and displayed a 
greater greed for gold than ever. But the remain lag- 
years of Us life were clouded with anxieties. . His 
greatest uneasiness arose from a newly-threatened 
invasion of the Donas. In the year 1084* Canute IV., , 
king of Denmark, who, like William, was illegitimate, 
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hid claim to the English throino as successor of Canute 
the Great, and made preparations for tho enforcement 
of his claim. * A confederacy was formed for that 
purpose. Olaf, king of Norway, supplied sixty ships 
in aid of tho Enterprise, and Robert, earl of Flan- 
den, Canute’s father-in-law, manned and equipped 
six hundred vessols. In all, the united armament 
amounted to aoont one thousand sail. To repel this 
invasion, William collected a larce army of Normans 
and mercenaries, whom he brought over to England 
and quartered on his English subjects, reviving the 
odious Danegeld for their maintenance. Great distress 
was occasioned in England at this period, for not only 
were the people burdened with this tax, but all the 
lands lying near the sea-coast were laid waste, so that 
if tho Danes should land, they would not find either 
food or forage. But they did not land. Contrary 
winds, and dissensions among his nobles, ^ dbmpelied 
Canute to abandon his expedition, and after tho lapse 
of two years, William dismissed his mercenaries, to tho 
great joy of tho English. 


Thus relieved from invasion, it appears from the 
Saxon Chronicle that it was at this period, a.d. 1085, 
that William “sent his servants through all the 
country to make a survey of every possession, and to 
register every hide of land in every county, and what 
was the money value, and what cattle wore main- 
tained upon each property.” This register of survey, 
oalled “Domesday Book,” is Btill preserved in the 
chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, and is one of 
tho most precious documents of English history. Tho 
surrey was conducted by commissioners, who collected 
information upon oath, in each county, "of tho following 
particulars: — Tho name of Svory town or village; 
who held them in tho days of Edward the Confessor, 
and who when the survey was taken; how many 
freemen, villeins, and oottagers were resident in thorn ; 
how many hides of land wore in each manor ; how 
many of these were in the demesne ; how much wood- 
land, meadow, and posture; how much it paid in 
taxes in King Edwards time, and how much in 
William’s; and how many mills and fish-pondif there 
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were. In somo instances, the commissioners were 
even more explicit ; taking an account of tho horses, 
black cattle, swine, sheep, and hives of boos. The 
corn-growing land, as well as meadows and pastures, 
were carefully registered, both as to their extent and 
value. The value of woods was itemed flown with 
equal exactness. At that time timber was not of any 
great commercial value, arising from its Sbundanco ; 
and tho value of a tree was estim&tod according to the 
number of hogs that could lie under it, as in the time 
of the Saxons. It was the acorns and beeohmast that 
constituted the real value of a tree ; not its timber. 
Thus, it is recorded that •the Bishop of London's 
demesne at Fulham could fatten a thousand hogs, 
while tho “pannage” of others could only fatton from 
two to three hundred, and others none at all, noither 
oak nor beech growing thereon. By this survey, 
William acquired an exact knowledge of the posses- 
sions of the crown,- tho church, the nobility, una land- 
owners ; and it oonfors greater honour on his memory ' 
than all his victories. * 

Only five forests are mentioned in this record, — 
vou i. 


THE OONQULBOft 

Windsor, Gravelings, Winbum, Whichwood, and New 
Forest. No doubt there wore numerous other forests ; 
but as they were not objects of assessment they wore 
unnoticed. The Now Forest is intimately associated s 
with William’s memory, covering it with disgrace and 
dishonour. Tho Saxon Chronicle says that William 
“ loved wild beasts as if he had been their father ; n 
and it is certain that lie was morc^areful of them 
than he was of his subjects. For Bfrty milos, from 
Salisbury to the sea, aud «in circumference nearly 
ninety miles, tho lands of Hampshire wore laid wasto 
to form this his favourite hunting-ground. Villages 
and towns wore depopulated, and pven churches do-, 
stroyod, that the country might be preserved for the 
habitation of wild beasts to administer to his pleasure. 
According to Orderichs not less than sixty parishes, 
in which there was a numerous and industrious popu- 
lation, were thus laid waste. There was no artificial 
plantation, as somo have supposed? but chases were 
opened through ancient thickets, and the villages 
were destroyed in order; that there might bo no 
obstruction to the sport. Stringent laws were mode 
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for the preservation of the beasts of the forest. The 
slaying of a man might be atoned for by the payment 
of a moderate fine ; but whoever killed a .stag or a deer 
in the royal doina l n« wore doomed to have their eyes 
tom out. That great cruelties wore committed by 
Willrnm in the formation of New Forest, and by the 
laws enacted for the preservation of the wild beasts 
therein, is attested by tradition, which attributes the 
deaths of’ threo of tho Conqueror’s posterity, which 
took plaoo within its limits, to tho judgement of God 
for his crimes. Even liis own chaplain, in after days, 
writes thus in reference to the deaths of Robert and 
Rufus : — “ There wore' many who held that the two 
eons of William tho king perished by the judgment 
of God in* those woods, since for tlio extension of the 
forest he had destroyed many inhabited places ^and 
churches within its circuit.” 

In tho autumn of a.d. 1086 there was a great 
gathering at Salisbury. The Conqueror was there, 
and there also wero prelates and abbots, barons and 
kniglits, with many of their vassals. The whole 
assemblage is said to have amounted to sixty thousand 
men. They assembled there, at tho summons of 
William, to take the oath of allegiance and homage to 
him previous to his departure for Normandy. It was 
for the last time. Having received their plodges, 
William, accompanied by his two sons, William and 
Henry, passed over to the Continent, taking with him* 
“ a mignty moss of money, fitted for some great j 
attempt.” It was to make war with Franco. There 
was a dispnto botwoen him a^d Philip, tho French 
king, concerning tho right of possession of tho city of 
Mantos, and the territory between tho Epto and ffho 
Oise, and both monarchs appealed to the sword. On 
arriving in Normandy somo attempts woro made at 
negotiation, during which William fell sick and kept 
his bed. As ho advanced in years ho had grown 
corpulent, and Philip drovi\ him to frenzy by a coarse 
joko lio made about his corpulency. No doubt, he said, 
there would be a fine churching when he was de- 
livered; and William swore, “ by tho splendour and 
rosurrcction of Christ,” that thoro should bo such a 
churching in N6tr© Dame ; one at which tliero should 
he so many .wax-torches that all France should he in 
a blaze. TTowho chafed under Philip’B witticism may, 
from his fiery character, bo readily imagined; ho 
longed to remount his war-horse to revenge himself 
on the royal joker. lie mounted it in July, a.d. 1086 ; 
a season for which he waited in order *to make his 
vengeance more fearful. As he marched along, his 
cavalry rode through the corn-fiolds, then ripening 
for tho haxvestjgf'UBing a wide-spread dosolation. His 
troops woro soon before # Mantea, which surrendered, 
and the city was reduced to ashes. This was the 
Conqueror’s last act of devastation. As ho rode up to 
see the rain ho hod made, his horse put his foot on 
-some hot cinders, dnd plunging, the rider was thrown 
heavily on the ground. Ho was carriod in great pain 
on a littor to Rouen, and from thence to the monastery 
of St. Gcrvase, near that city. Ilero, surrounded by 
doctors, priests, and nymks, he lingered for six weeks. 
His case was hopeless. How did the strong man meet 
his fate? The chroniclers relate that his heart was 
for the first time softened; that. he tint money to 
rebuild the churches he had destroyed at.Ju$&fa$; 


that he sent other moneys to the churches and monas- 
teries in England, that he might obtain remission for 
tho robberies he had committed there ; and that to 
insure mercy of God he Bhowed mercy to man, by 
consenting to relieve all the state prisoners — including 
his half-brother Odo — some of whom had pined in the 
dungeons of Normandy for more than twenty years. 
Orderious adds that William also mitertaincd his 
courtiers with long discourses on tho vanity of worldly 
greatness. 

Around tho Conqueror’s dying bed were his two 
sons William and Henry. Robert was at the oourt of 
France, hated by his fathor as bitterly as ever. He 
exhibited that hatred in his lost will and testament. 
Ho could not deny him his right to the inheritaUbe of 
Normandy, but he gavo the brightest jewel of his 
crown — England — to William, recommendiim his in- 
stant joiimey there to take possession of it. To Henry 
he bequeathed five thousand pounds of silver; ana 
while William hastened to England to insure His 
crown, Honry went straight to tho treasury to take 
possession of his silvor. And now came the end of the 
Conqueror's greatness. As tho cathedral bell was 
tolling the hour of prime, on the ninth of September, 
he expired, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the 
twenty-firdt of his reign over England. 

Two singular scenes occurred in connection with 
the death of William the Conqueror. As the breath 
massed out of his body his courtiers mounted their 
horses and galloped off to their soveral homes, and 
his servants and some minor vassals, aftor ransacking 
the royal apartments, followed their example. For 
three hours his corpse lay almost naked on the hare 
hoards, none waiting to do honour to his mortal re- 
mains. At length somo of tho clergy and monks 
formed a procession, and went with a crucifix and 
tapers and incense to pray for the peace of his soul. 
He was buried in the church of St Stephen, at Caen, 
which he had .founded; and his interment was as 
remarkable for an extraordinary scene as his chamber 
of death. Madb had been performed, his panegyrio 
had been pronounced, and his body was about to bo 
lowered into the grave, when a voice exclaimed that 
the man whom the bishop of Evroux had extolled in 
his panegyric was a robber ; that the land on whioh 
they stood had been takon by violence by him whereon 
to build his church. It was one Ascelin, the son of 
Arthur, who thus denounced tho mighty dead, and he 
added, u 1 therefore openly demand its restoration, and 
hi God’s name 1 forbid the body of tho spoiler being 
covered with my glebe.” Tho truth of Ascelin’s de- 
nunciation was well known ; and, before the ceremony 
proceeded Ascelin received sixty shillings for the 
grave alone, and a promise from tho bishop that he 
should bo paid the Hill value of the remainder of tho 
land, and then the body, f dressed in royal robes, was 
lowered into tho cold tomb. “ 0, secular pomp, how 
despicable art thou, bocause how vain and transient !” 

Such was tho end of William tho Conqueror. Ilia 
character may bo deduced from .fhe page of his history, 
but his portrait, drawn in quaint hut truo terms by a 
contempotiuy Saxon chronicler, may ho interesting. 
.After mentioning his roildnoss to the Norman clergy, 
and the subservient ministers of his will, he writes : — 
"Tfe was a very stem and wrathful man, so that none 
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durst to do anything against ■ his will. He removed 
bishops . from their sees, abbots from their offices, and 
imprisoned thanes. In his timo had men much dis- 
tress. He took money by right and unright, and with 
little need. Heftnade large forests for the deer, and 
enacted laws therewith, so that whoever killed a hart 
or a hind shonM be blinded. Tho rich complained, 
and the poor mutmured, but he was so stem that ho 
recked nought of them : they m^t will all that tho 
king willed if they would live. Alas, that any man 
should so exalt himself in his prido over all I H But 
though this is true to tho letter, it must be borne in 
mind that William lived in an age of turbulent 
spirits, and in tho midst of circumstances which re- 
quired a strong unbending will, such as he possessed, 
to control. And after all, though the miseries he 
’ inflicted upon tho English people were great, who can 
say that his conquest lias not provod a bl&sing to 
England ? nis conquest was permanent ; many of his 
companions became one people with those they sub- 
dued ; his posterity inherited his power, and, notwith- 
standing all the changes and revolutions of dynasties, 
the blood of the present reigning fanflly is kindred to 
that of William tho Conqueror. 


SECTION XL 

WILLIAM II., SUBNAMED RUFUS. 

William Rufus, or “the Rod” — so called from the 
colour of his hair — heard of his father’s death as he was 
about to embark at Wissant for England; This intel- 
ligence quickened his movements. He was anxious to 
obtain possession of tho crown before any other claimant 
could appear in tho field. On arriving in England ho 
secured tho fortresses of Dover, Pevensdy, and Host- 
ings, and then hurried forward to Winchester to take 
possession of his lathor's well-stored treasury. Sixty 
thousand pounds of silver, much gold, and many 
precious stones were there ; a valuablo aid to kis ex- 
altation to tho throne. But there wa^no obstacle in 
William’s way. Lanfrano, the primate, in whose hands 
tho destinies of tho kingdom may be said to have 
been, was tho aspirant’s old tutor, ’and it was not 
likely that ho would offer any opposition. Moreover, 
the Conqueror had sent a letter to Lanfranc, recom- 
mending William to his guidance; and aftor ho had 
given liis promise upon oath that he would, govern the 
kingdom according to law and right, ami that ho # 
would consult him as primate on all important mat- 
ters, botk in Church and Stato, Lanfrano declared in 
William’s favour. In order, however, to givo tho 
accession of William the semblance of a free election, 
Lanfrano summoned a council of prelates and barons 
to deoido whether he should or should not be king 
over England. A strong foaling of opposition existed, 
but none was expressed ; and therefore on the 2Gth of 
September, a.d. 1087, the primate crowned Rufus at 
Westminster. 

Meanwhile Robert, Ijie oldest son of tho Conqueror, 
had returned from his exile to Normandy, where he 
•was joyfully received by .the prelates, batons, and 
chief men as their duke. Some of the more powerful 
of the Norman chiefs were averse fc a divided sove-" 
reign ty. Having possessions in both countries, they 


conceived that it would be better to ifcvo one king to 
rule oyer them. They felt that they could not sorve 
two masters with any chance of securing the favour of 
both; that if they clung to William their Norman 
estates would be seized by Robert, and if they clung 
to Robert their possessions in England would bo con- 
fiscated by William. They were thus on the horns of 
a dilemma. They had to choose between two masters ; 
and the question was who should be their ono ruler — 
’Robert, or William? Their choice fell upon Robert; 
his •character, which was ono of easy good-nature 
influencing them in their deoision. A conspiracy, 
therefore, was formed to dethrone William. Robert 
himself would have been satisfied with his dukedom, 
but he was told that it would be disgraceful to let a 
youngs? brother reign as king, while he only had a 
duchy, and that tho state of England required his 
interference ; and thus urged he consented to Bupplant 
his brother, if it could be accomplished. One of the 
most zealous of the conspirators was the fiery prelate 
Odo, who seems to havo engaged in thd conspiracy 
not so much out of tfny preference of ono brother 
over another, as from a desiro to wreak his vengeance 
on Lanfrano the primate, to whom ho attributed his 
recont misfortunes. Odo, bishop of Bayoux, was tho 
soul of the conspiracy. Ho was at Winchester with 
William, as his guest, at Easter, a.d. 1088, but he was 
all tho while plotting against him, and no soonor was 
the Easter festival over than he departed to raise tho 
standard of Robert in his old earldom of Kent. Other 
barons in tho east, Frost, and north, followed his 
examplo. There was a dangerous rising in various 
quarters; but their designs were rendered abortive 
from the slowness of thoir operations. Robert had 
promisod to come to England with an army when all 
things were ready ; but ho failed to appear. Whilo 
waiting for them same of tho Norman chiefs spent 
thoir time in acts of depredation, which proved fatal 
to thoir cause. Indignant at such treatment, tho 
English, at tho oall of William, rallied round his 
standard, especially as his call was accompanied by 
most abundant promises. As tho long-despised Anglo- 
Saxon chiefs gathered round him, ho promised that ho 
would rule them with the best laws ever known in 
England ; they were to be relieved from many bur- 
densome taxes ; and they were even to have liberty to 
hunt in his forests, like their forefathers. Thus 
flattered and favoured, thirty thousand Englishmen 
stood forward to fight for King William. The con- 
spiracy was soon crushed. Odo was besieged in tho 
castle of Pevcnsey, which aftor seven weeks ho was 
compelled to surrender, William graidfcg him life and 
liberty on taking an oath that he would put Rochester 
Castle in his hands, and then leave tho kingdom for 
ovor. 'Rochester Castle was in^lie hands of Eustace, 
count 'of Boulogne, an adherent of Robert's, and Odo 
was sent thither with a strong eScort; but on his 
arrival there, by a secret understanding botween him 
and Eustaco, both he* and tho escort wore arrested, 
and tho treacherous Odo continued the struggle. But 
it was in vain. Rochester Castle was besieged, and 
tho garrison, reduced by famine %nd disease, was 
finally compelled to capitulate* At the intercession of 
tho Norman portion of William’s army, the besieged 
were allowed to march dnt with their arms and horses, 
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and freely to depart the land ; and though when Odo 
marchod out the English raised a loud cry for ven- 
geance, ho left England in safety and never returned. 
The other disaffected nobles in the oast, west, and 
north wore afterwards subdued or propitiated ; some 
of them escaped into Normandy, and somo roceivod a 
pardon. The estates of Odo and other Norman chiefs 
wero confiscated, many of which wero bestowed on 
«iv*h of tho barons as had doho Rufus best service, 
and tho rest lie refcainwl in his own possession. 

William proved a faithless monarch to his English 
subjects. While LanQanc lived ho ruled mildly and 
justly, hut after liis death, which occurred A. a 1089, 
his rulo was that of a tyrant. All his promises to tho 
English, who had contributed so much to tho esta- 
blishment of his throno, wero soon forgotten. « No 
successor was appointed to tho primacy ; and tho rich 
revenues of tho soo of. Canterbury wero seized by 
Rufus, and spent irf revelry. Lanfranc bad been chief 
minister as^well as primate : a post which was given 
to a Borman clerk of tho name of Ralph : a man who 
had been a spy and public informer in the court 
of tho Conqueror. Ralph became royal chaplain, 
treasurer, and justiciary ; but his chief duty was to 
raise as much monoy as ho could for tho Rod King’s 
pleasure. Instead of relief, thereforo, tho burdens of 
tho English people wero made heavier. Tho forest 
laws became more stringent than ever. To hunt in 
thorn was made a capital crime, os a source of pecuniary 
profit; so much monoy being extorted from offenders 
to redeem them from death. • In order to raise the 
revenues of the crown, a now survey was also com- 
menced, under tho plea that many estates hud Icon 
underrated in tho Domesday Rook. Rut tho most 
flagrant act of injustice resorted to for tho support of 
the crown, and to gratify tho Red King’s rapacity, was 
the seizing of all the revenues of bishoprics and abbeys 
that fell vacant by death. So violent wero tho 
measures adopted by Ralph tho Norman minister, that 
ho obtained tho surname of Lo Flunibard — “ tho do- 
st.ruetivo torch.” 

Hie Red King was not so prono to forget injuries ns 
1 "nefits. It was at. the instigation of tho Norman 
chiefs that. Robert had conspired to subvert Ids throne, 
but it aroused his fiercest resentment against that 
brother. As be had sought to deprivo him of a king- 
dom, ho resolved to deprive Robort of a dukedom. 
And tliero wero many circumstances which favoured 
his taking such a revenge. Wliilo tho Norman chiefs 
were fighting in England for Robert, ho had been 
doing great wring to bis commonwealth. By his 
liberality ho frali 1 been destroying its resources ; and 
tho natural consequences was that his dominions i ad 
fallen into a complete state of anarchy. . William was 
not slow in taking advantage of this circumstance to 
have his revenge. Ho resolved to drive him out of 
Normandy. And this appears to have been ono cause 
of Ralph le Plarabard’s cruel extortions .on the English 
nation. Hold wns wanting fof tho purposes of cor- 
ruption and war. By moans of bribery several 
fortresses were talced, and Rouen itself was, through 
tho Red King's Intrigues, soon in danger. In this 
emergency Robert bad recourse to his brother for 
assistance. Under financial pressure he had . sold 
Henry the province of Contentin, which jMkgftA » 


third portion of his duchy ; and having an interest m 
tho preservation of tho entire dukedom, Henry re- 
sponded to his brother's solicitations. lie came with 
his rotainors to Rouen, and through his boldness the 
revolt was quelled. This occurred Ad. 1090, and m 
tho following year Rufus himself appeared in Nor- 
mandy at the head of an English arr^y. Robert now 
called in tho French king to his aid; through whoso 
mediation tho brothers became rcconcilod. By a 
treaty of pcaco which was concluded at Cafe'n, Rufus 
retained possession of all the fortresses acquired by 
bribery in Normandy, and Robort solomnly renounced 
all claim to the English throno. But no sooner had 
Robert and William become reconciled than they 
quarrelled with their brother Henry. Ho had put 
his five thousand pounds of silver to such good interest 
that his power had become formidable. Jealous of 
that powey, they sought his destruction ; or, if Robort 
did not, the Red King did. Several fortresses were 
taken from Homy, and ho was compelled to retiro to 
Mount St. Michael : a lofty rock “ which stands twice in 
tlio day in the midst "of sand, and twico encompassed 
with tidal waterfe” Malmesbury relates two occurrences 
attending tho siege of Mount St. Michael which illus- 
trate the different characters of Robort and William. 
As Rufus was riding near tho fortress be was unhorsed 
by a soldier, who was about to kill him, but on crying 
out that he was King of England, lie was spared. 
■Robert was more generous and merciful than William. 
Having learnt that Henry and tho garrison wore 
suffering from thirst, lie contrived that they should 
obtain water, at which William was enraged. 44 Oh 
shame K exclaimed Robert, “should I permit my 
brother to dio of thirst, where should wo find another 
if wo dose him?” In tlio end Henry capitulated, and 
ho was allowed to roliro into Brittany. - . 

William returned to England a.d. 1002. ITo was 
accompanied by tho Duke of Normandy. During his 
absence, Malcolm, king of Scotland, had invaded tho 
northern counties, and William hastened to drive him 
back. Tho two kings met in Lothian, and a poaco 
was concluded. On his return, however, William 
seized Carlisle, which was an appanage of the crown 
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of Scotland, and the. quarrel was renewed. Malcolm houses; and in the second the greater part of it was 
claimed the restoration of Carlisle, and .when it was destroyed by fire.’* It cannot be supposed that in the 
refused, hd invaded Northumberland ; but he and his brief spaco of four years the people could have rcco- 
son Edward wqra killed in a sudden suiyriso or- by ' vorod from these heavy inflictions of tribute, famine, 
treachery. In this war William was assisted by his and disaster, and yet in the year 1096 thoro was an 
brother Robert ; but the harmony between the two edict for an “ intolerable tax throughout England.” 
brothers was i#fc of long duration. For the posses- If thoro was peace, therefore, tho people wore 
sions which Bobort had surrendered to William in oppressed. # 

Normandy, ho hud been promised an equivalent in This “intolerable tax” was imposed upon the 
land in l&igland. It was chiefly to obtain this indem- people of England for a strange purpose. Tlio rival 
nity that ho visited this country ; but liecamo in vain : Druthers had come to a now arrangement : one which 
he returned to Normandy without having his claim ovcntually led to tho reunion «>f England with Nor- 
satisfied. Twelve barons on either si Jo hod witnessed mandy. Bobort pawned his dukedom to William 
the qompact between Robert and William ; but, nob for five years for tho sum of ten thousand pounds, 
withstanding, it remained, so far as William was This mortgage of Nonnandy was connected with one 
concerned, a dead letter. On lus return to tho Con- of tho most marvellous movements of mankind 
tinont, Robert sent messenger after messenger to recorded in history. At this time Peter of Amiens, 
William, calling upon him to fulfil it; blit ho got known os Peter the Hermit, hail proclaimed cvcry- 
nothing. At length Robert sent two horalds to Eng- where on tho Continent that tho lloly Scpulctao at 
land to. denounce William as a porjured knight. Jerusalem, which Christian pilgrims had freely visited 
Guilty of faithlessness as ho was, William could not from tho days of llaroun Alraschid, had been closed 
brook any imputation on his honour.# In the spring againHt them by tho Turks, who had conquered Syria ; 
of a.p. 1094 lie went over to Normandy to submit tho and that they were mercilessly massacred, plundered, 
point in dispute to arbitration; but though twenty- and sold into slavery. His zeal in tho cause of tlieso 
four barons decreed against him, ho wouh^ not yield. . pilgrims was unbounded. So eloquently did ho set 
On tho contrary, ho resolved upon war rather than forth their sufferings that all Christendom armed 1o 
pay tlio prico of his possessions purchased in Nor- , L battle, to rescue tho Holy Sepulchre from tho hands of 
mandy. A largo army was collected at Hastings; but/ tlio infidel. Pope Urban took up the causo. In 
tho war was not undertaken, for it is recorded that the November, a.d. 1095, ho attended a great council at 1 
soldiers, upon making a handsome contribution to the Clermont, in Auvergne^and when from a lofty scaffold 
Red King’s wants, were allowed to return home. Thoso in tho market-place, ho exhorted tho assembled tliou- 
contributions appear to liavo been required to carry sanc^ bv whom he was surrounded to assume the cross 
out William’s system of bribery in Normandy; a — fno badgo of the crusaders — princes and nobles; 
more effectual modo of securing his interests there knights and priests ; burgesses and peasants, with one 
than by the sword. Whilo thus engaged, howover, voice, as he closed his harangue, exclaimed that it was 
William was recalled to England to put down an out- “tho will of God.” Men of all ranks assumed the 
break of tho Welsh. Taking advantage of his absence, cross, and among thom^yas Bobort of Nonnandy. 
they bail overrun several English counties, and boforo Generous-hoar ted and bravo, ho eagerly joined tho 
he reached tho scene of action, they had again returned crusaders; and it was for this cliivahous enterprise 
to Walos. AVilliam pursued them into their mountain that ho mortgaged his dukedom, and that William 
fastnesses, but lio was compelled to retreat with groat plundered his subjects to pay tho stipulated price for 
loss; and when again, in a.d. 1096, ho entered tho its surrender; to raise which ho even compelled llio 
Welsh mountains with a largo army, ho met with a Church to deliver up its golden shrines and its silver 
liko defeat. About tho same time, however, he chalices. 

quelled a conspiracy in tho north of England, which Robert departed for Palest i no, where, at tho head of 
was headed by Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, his knights and horsemen, in tho midst of privations 
and which luul for its object the raising of tho red unknown to Norman warriors, and exposed to diseases 
king’s cousin, Stephen, earl of Aumale, to tljo throne, unfelt in liis iwn pleasant land, ho fought in liattlo 
and tho countiy was restored to peace. and siege bravely. And William— what, in tho 

But if thoro was peace, the peoplo were ^pressed, meantime, was ho doing? Like a grasping usurper 
Through the quarrels of those turbulent prinoes tlio ho was in Normandy, foreclosing liis Cross- 

body politic greatly suffered ; for the money spent by ing over the sea, ho t<x>k possession of Normsuidy, and 
William in bribing his brother Robert’s Norman barons as long as he lived trampled it under foot. Yet liis 
was wrung from the peoplo by grievous taxation. A tax dukedom gave him somo^ trouble. First, it involved 
levied a.d. 1091 was so severc^that the capital required him in tho old quarrel with tho JC ing of Franco, and' 
for the maintenance of agriculture was absorbed, and when this was settled by negotiation, ho was called 
the result was famine and death. . Malmesbury says upon to quell an insurrection in Maine. . llclie, lord 
that in the noxt yoar, “ On account of tho heavy tribute of La Flechc, a gallant young soldier, aided by tlio 
which tlio king had levied whilo in Normandy, agri- people of Maine, surprised the town of Alans, ana was 
culture failod ; of wliicfi failure tlio immediate eonso- besieging tho castle; on hearing of which, William, 
quonce was .famine. This gaining ground, a mortality who had then returned to England ^hastened to the 
ensued so general that the dying wanted attendance, Continent to take vengeance* lie landed at Touques, 
arid the dead burial. In thoso same years London was and was soon at the head of bis troops, but Ilelio fled 
visited by two calamities. In tho first it was visited without offering battle. The Rod King then laid waste 
by a violent whirlwind, which blew down six hundred tho province of Maine. Its vines were uprooted ; its 
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fruit-trees cut down ; its towns and villages levelled 
to the ground ; and tho whole country ravaged with 
fire and sword. Being wounded, however, m laying 
siege to the* castle of Maiet, ho dismissed his forcos 
and returned to England. 

Tho lavish expenditure of William was ever on the 
increase. No sooner had he -spent the proceeds of one 
heavy tribute levied upon his subjects than he wanted 
money for another. Like Robert, tho Duke of 
Guionno assumed tho crass, and in order to defrag the 
expenses of his expedition ho offered to mortgage hia 
dominions to Williafh. The Rod King willingly 
accepted tho offer ; for his lust for territorial aggran- 
disement was unbounded. He began to raise the 
money, hut this time ho met with some opposition. 
Tn the year 1093 he had appointed Anselm to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, which had long been 
vaeant; but he had quarrelled with tho primate, and 
hod compelled him to go into exile, and hence the 
ecclesiastic^ were not now so well affected towards 
him as to afford him the aid ho required willingly. 
II is rapacity, indeed, had bred contempt in the minds 
of all classes of his subjects — churchmen, thanes, and 
people. Whether this contempt led to the final 
catastrophe, or whether it was the result of accident, ' 
cannot now be determined, but certain it is that ho 
did not live to close his bargain with tho Duke of 
Guienne. 

In the month of August, A.n. 1100, William wont 
with many lords and gentlemen to hunt in the New 
Forest Tho old chroniclers relate that his dreams of 
tho previous night, and the dreams of a monk,twho 
saw him struck down by an imago in a church, as he 
was insulting the symbol of religion, had foreshadowed 
his coming fate, and that for a time he was dispirited, 
and refused to join in tho cl^aso. After taking copious 
draughts of wine, however, he became brave : despite 
these ill-omened dreams, he went to hunt in the forest. 
Twice before, ho know that the blood of his race had 
lieon shod in that ill-fated domain ; but that was no 
reason why he should perish there. So recently as 
tho month of May, Richard, tho illegitimate son of 
Duke Robert, liad been killed by an arrow in tho 
forest ; but that was no roasoA why he should bo so 
slain. But he did so perish, and ho was so slain 
notwithstanding. TTis companions wero all dispersed 
about the forest, and Walter Tyrrel alone was with 
him. The sun was thou declining and William had 
drawn his how, and had wounded a stag. The wound 
was not fatal, but the stag paused, not knowing which 
way to flee 4B?.n his pursuers. It is related that 
William called aloud to, Sir Walter to shoot, “in the 
devil's name;' 9 but whether he did or not, Tyrrel did 
shoot. With the spaed of lightning, the arrow sped: 
from his bow, and glancing from an intervening tree, 
it piorcod William's left breast, which was exposed by 
tho raising of his arm to shield his eyes from tho glare 
of the sun’s rays ; and with no word or prayer uttered, 
he fell from his horse and expired. 'Pyrrol escaped to 
his native country, France ; and late in the evening 
the dead body hi tho Red King was found by a 
charcoal-burner, who put it, still blooding, in his cart, 
and convoyed it to Winchester, where it was traripd 
under a tower of the Cathedral Church of StJBwjthin. 

Booh is tho generally received account of the dsftth of 


tho Red King. All that is pertain, however, is that he 
icoa killed by an arrow in tho Now Forest, but 
whethor by accident or design is not known. Some 
writers have supposed that his brother Henry, to 
whom he had become reconciled, and who was one of 
the party hunting in the forest, either drew the fatal 
shaft himself, or suborned some one to oommit the 
deed, that he migh^ reign king over England ; while 
others havo conceived tliat he was shot down by some 
discontented subjeot who had heavy wrongs to 
avonge. Another probable explanation is, that as a 
feast had preceded the hunt, and the wine-oup had 
been froely used, tho whole party was intoxicated, and 
that some unsteady hand drew tho bow whiefe sent 
tho arrow to his heart. The precise circumstances 
attending his death must remain a' mystery; but 
one thifig is clear, that the character of William Rufus 
had become so odious, from his licentiousness, perfidy, 
and rapacity, that he perished unlamented by ml 
classes of his subject. 

During the reigns of the two first Norman Kings 
of England the civil and* military history of Wales 
is unmarked by any important event : it phiefly con- 
sisting of the successions of petty chieftains; of* their 
mutual wire against each other ; and their predatory 
incursions into the English territories. 

As before recorded, when William the Conqueror 
landed in England, Malcolm 111., sumamed Canmore 
or ‘^Great-head,” was peaceably seated on tho throne 
of Scotland. Ho commenced his reign a.d. 1057, and 
had at that period therefore reigned nine years. The 
principal events of tho history of his reign, subsequent 
to the Conquest, chiefly aroso out of his 4 connexion 
with tho unfortunate Edgar Atheling, the true heir 
of the English crown. Edgar fled with his mother 
and two sisters to Scotland early in the year 1068, and 
Boon after, Malcolm married Margarot his elder sister 
at Dunfermline. Malcolm gave a generous weloome 
to thpso of tho English nobility who fled from the 
vengeance of 'tlio Conqueror during tho several years 
in which he was engaged in reducing the English to 
his sway. It was at tho instigation of these English 
refugees and in support of Edgar Atlicling’s rights 
that ho made several inroads into the northern parts 
of England, which were retaliated by similar inroads 
of tlio Conqueror and of tho Red King into Scotland : 
a warfare which finally ended in his death as he was 
L besieging the castle of Alnwick in November, 1093. 
As before seen, his eldest son Edward perished with 
him : an event which so much affected his pious and 
attached queen, Margaret, that she died, a few days 
after, of grief. From- the time of Malcolm Canmoro, 
Scotland may be said to have become a Saxon king- 
dom, for from that period its monarchs spoke the 
Saxon and not tho Gaeli# language. Besides Edward, 
King Malcolm had five other sons: Edmund, who 
became a churchman ; Elhelred, who died in his in- 
fancy; and Edgar, Alexander, and David, who were 
successively kings of Scotland. He had also two 
daughters: Matilda, who married Hennrl. King of 
England^ and Maiy , who was united to Eustace^ earl 
of Boulogne. 

At tho death ol Malcolm, his sons being under age, 
tljo throne of Scotland was usurpod by his brother, 
Donald Bane, or “ the Fair.’* He is* said .to have been 



raised to the throne by a faction which had, from the 
time of Malcolm’s, marriage with the Saxon queen, 
Margaret, been opposed to the English innovations. 
And those innovations were not of Blight import 
They had embraced not only names and language, but 
a variety of other particulars. There were changes, 
in his reign, in^ovemment and laws ; in the forms of 
religious' worship ; in the titlos of the nobility ; in 
usages ; and in manners and oustoms. While, indeed, 
the Conquest made Saxon England Norman, it made 
to some extent Celtic Scotland Saxon. Such changes 
as these were no doubt distasteful to the Celtic popu- 
lation of Scotland, and hence, when Donald appeared 
fromjbe western islands, where ho had taken refuge 
on the death of his father Duncan half a century be- 
fore, he found an easy path to, the Scottish throne. 
Still, Donald does not appear to liavo felt that he was 
secure in Ids usurpation, for he sought support from 1 
Magnus, King of Norway, coding to him the wcstom 
inlafidfl as the price of that support. But this measure, 
combined with severities in his government, con- 
tributed to his dethronement. It CHpatod many mal- 
contents, and on their invitation, Duncan, a natural son 
of Malcolm Canmore, in the service of the Bod King, 
at the head of some English troops entered Scotland ; 
and being joined by the friends of Malcolm’s family, 
Donald, six months after his accession, found himself 
compelled to retire once more to the western islands 
Duncan was crowned King of Scotland, but his.reign 
was brief. As bo had beforo his invasion of Scotland 
sworn fealty to the Bed King, and as he delighted 
more in the company of tho English and -Normans 
than in the Scots, ho became unpopular. Ho became 
king m May, 1094, but towards the close of the next 
year, at the instigation of Donald Bane, ho was assas- 
sinated by Malpedir Earl of Meanis, in tho castlo of 
Monteith. Donald again became king, and after liis 
restoration ho pursued his former course of policy 
— that of tho expulsion of foreign settlers and the 
abolition of all English innovations-*-with renewed 
vigour. But ho did not long enjoy this, second usur- 
pation. Tho Bed King of England, having furnished 
Edgar Atheling with troops, marched into Scotland, 
and after an obstinate contest overcamo Donald and 
seated his nephew, prince Edgar, on the throne of his 
ancestors. It would appear that both Duncan and 
Edgar swore fealty to William Bufus for the kingdom 
of Scotland, but this was not from any rigju that the 
Norman king had to bestow that kingdom on eitlief, 
but only from an assumption of that right, which 
arose from tho^ simple circumstance that without his 
aid tho usurpation of Donald could not havo been set 
aside. Yet it was from those and similar slender pro- | 
tensions that the English monarchs eventually laid j 
clium to Scotland as an integral portion of their 
dominions. 

SECTION IH 

HENRY 1, SUBNAMED BEAUCLERK. 

N. I 

William Bufus was never married, and hod, therefore, 
no legitimate children to quarrel atyut his orown. Two 
brothers, however, were left to dispute the succession. 
Henry was * on »the spot, but Bobert was still in 


Palestine. All the chances, therefore, wore in Homy’s 
favour. But ho had a chase for the crown. Ho had 
been riding near tho spot where the Bed King fell, 
but instead of repairing to the bleeding corpse, as a 
brother should have done, he spurred his horse along 
tho green glades of the forest towards Winchester to 
seize the royal treasuiy. He rode twenty miles on 
that sultry autumn evening : all eager for his prey. 
But he was not the* only horseman whose face was 
tuisied towards Winchester on that eventful evening. 
Divining his purpose, William do Breteuil, the trea- 


surer of Bufus, followed hard after him to prevent his 
laying hands on his deceased brothor’a treasures. 
They arrived at Winchester in the some hour. Henry 


mand was opposed. The faithful treasurer insisted 
that the keys should not bo given up, on the ground 
that Prince Henry os well as himself had paid hom- 
age to the eldor brother Bobert as the rightfgl suc- 
cessor to the throne. Henry attempted to shako De 
Breteuil’s fidelity by argument, and this failing ho 
had recourse to violenoe. Drawing his sword, bo 
threatened death to any one who opposed him. What 
could William do Breteuil do? S 0910 barons present 
and the late king’s domestics took part with Henry, 
and the vault of the castlo in which tho Bed King’s 
treasures were deposited was thrown open, and Henry 
obtained possession of them. Tho rest was easy, lie 
had now money to lavish away to obtain the crown, 
and ho obtained it. 9 Three days after tho death of 
Iiirfus, he was crowned at Wostminstor: Maurico, 
bisiiop of London, performing tho coromony. 

At his coronation Honrv promised beforo God and 
all tho people to annul all tho unrighteous acts his 
brother had oommitted. He commenced liis reign 
wisely.. .His gpvommoiffc was quickly purged of the 
evil ministers of his broflicr’s pleasures, and the cor- 
rupt administrators of his oppressive exactions. Balph 
Flambard, who had been created bishop of Durham, 
was committed to the Tower, but ho subsequently 
contrived to escape from bis imprisonment and to 
pass over into Normandy. From the commencement 
of his reign Ilenry appears to havo been desirous of 
propitiating the English. It is probable that ho was 
os much Nonnan in heart as his father and brother, 
but ho knew that tho support of the English was 
necessary fox tho security of his throne. His reign, 
indeed, was tho commencement of tho rc-establish- 
ment of English independence, and the overthrow of 
Nonnan domination. By a royal ol^j-ter ho revived 
tho laws of Edward tho Confessor Annulling thoso 
enacted by his Nonnan processors. All this had a 
tendency to mako him popular among his English 
subjects, but his choice of a qiTeon was the crowning 
act which gained him their full support. He married 
Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and of 
Matilda, sister of Edwin Atlioling. Maud had been 
brought up after the death of the “good queen,” 
Matilda, her mother, under thq care of her aunt, the 
abbess of Wilton, who, to proser\p her from the im- 
portunities of the Norman warriors, bad caused her to 
take the veil, although shehad not token the vows 
of celibacy. Even the ecclesiastics of the period, after 
solemn deliberation, held that Maud was at liberty to 
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marry, and though she was at first averse to being 
united with one of that race who had oonquorcd Saxon 
England she finally consented. Henry, attracted “ by 
her graces and virtues,” shared the throne with her. 
She was crowned by Gorard, bishop of Hereford, and 
the marriage was called 41 The union of races.” 

This union effectually ongaged tho hearts of the 
native English, but at the same time it gave deep 
offence to the imperious Normah nobles. They had 
sternly opposed the marriage, and whon it took p]pce 
they showed their resentment in bitter railleries. 
But llenry was supported by tho host of tho church- 
men, and especially by Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whom ho had wisely recalled from exile ; and 
though he was stung to the quick by the jibes of the 
Norman barons, ho dissembled his rage till the timo 
camo when ho could safely tako his rovongo. That 
timo was yet distant 

On his accession id the throno, ITenrv hod caused a 
report to bo circulated abroad that his brother Robert 
had been created King of Jerusalem, and that he 
would never return from Palestine. Robert had 
greatly distinguished himself in tho 44 holy war M in 
which ho had engaged, performing prodigies of valour 
in the field and in the siege and capture of Jorusalom, 
but ho had not been elected sovereign by tho crusaders. 
A King of Jerusalem had been created by them, but 
tho dignity had been oonforred upon Godfrey do 
Bouillon, a man M born for command.” The crusaders 
do not appear to have ever contemplated raising the 
Duke of Normandy to that throne, nor did RoT>ert 
aspire to it: lie had aided in -roscuing tho Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of tho infidel Turk, &hd 



enrsen or the holy sepulchre. 


having effected his object, his generous heart was 
satisfied. He had, indeed, loft Palestine immediately 
after the capture of Jerusalem* which occurred in 
July, A.i). 1090 ; and, for more than a year before the 
doath of his brother' the Rod King, ho had been 
enjoying himself iA sunny Italy. Before the oonquest 
of England, the Normans had possessed, themselves pf 
the fairest portion of Southern Italy, mid on his return' 
thither from tho Holy Land, Robert was everywhere 


welcomed at the baronial castles bf his kindred, At 
one of those castles he found a wife, for he married 
Sibylla, the daughter of William, Count of Conversano, 
the most powerful lord in Lower Apulia, with whom 
ho obtained a large sum of money as nor dowry. Ho 
was in Lower Apulia when the throne of Ihgland 
was, 44 by the mercy of God and the summon consent 
of the barons of tho kingdom,” bestowed upon Henry; 
soon after which event Robert and his bnde oame to 
Normandy. 

Robert was joyfully received by all his Norman 
subjects : all the country, except the fortresses which 
he had surrendered to Rufus, and which were now 
kept for Henry, fell into his hands. Encouraged b$ his 
Norman barons, Robert soon declared his intention of 
claiming the English crown. Ho was lod to believe 
that the, Normans in England wotc all-powerful ; 

• that ho had only to cross the channol and to oonquer. 
But this was far from the truth. Some of the Norman 
barons in England — among whom were Robert do 
Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, and his 
two brothers, Roger and Arnul£ William do Warrenne, 
Walter Gifferd, Yvo do Urentmesnil, Robert do 
Pontefract, and Robert de Mallet — were ready to tako 
up arms in- Duke Robert’s favour, but there were 
others who remained faithful to King Henry. But 
nenry did not dopend upon the Norman population 
in England. Wisely distrusting them , he threw himself 
upon the support, of his Englisn subjects. They were, 
he Bald, his friends, his vassals, his countrymen ; tho 
best and bravost of men, although his brother did call 
them gluttons and cowards. Among the churchmen 
llenry found most zealous supporters : Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, hiking a prominent part in his 
favour. Anselm's support may in part nave been 
given on the promise or largo concessions to the Pope 
and tho Church, but it appears to have been chiefly 
afforded from an honest conviction that tho liberties 
of the people would bo bettor secured undor the rule 
of llenty than* they would be under that of Robert. 
Hence it was that Anselm aided Henry in making 
preparations * to m^et the common danger with tho 
utmost zeal. lie even bocamo suroty for Henry to 
the barons of his party that ho would never break 
any of his promises, or revoke any of tho liberties ho 
had granted ; and this, combined with his denuncia- 
tions against any who might revolt, kept them steady 
in thoir attachment. 

• Robert ifas in no hurry to invado England. Instead 
of making preparations, he lost much timo in feasting* 
and pageantries. Although brave, ho was fender of 
pleasure than war. At length, however, at the earnest 
entreatios of Ralph Flambard, bo bestirrdd himself for 
tho enterprise. It was in the summor of a.d. 1101 
that Robert set sail for England. Henry had fitted out 
a fleet to cruise on the ccfist of Normandy, to oppose 
the passage of tho Normans, but the English sailors 

E d faithless. Partly from tho admiration of. 

rt’s feme, but more from Ralph Flambard's 
intrigues, a great part of Honty's fleet deserted his 
cause. It* was in theso very ships that Robert and 
his forces sailed to Portsmouth, where they haded. 
But what was tho.rosult of all this show of battle? 
The two armies confronted each other, and that was 
all* Tho English remained faithful to Henry, but the 
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Noonans wavorod in their zeal for Robert. Robert I Belesmo had many charges preferred against him. 


• i «a • * ” — y«v*ouwi Wi^uiunii IJ1II1, 

mmseit aoes not appear to have been in earnest, or. if and he was summoned to take his trial ; and when ho 
iJTJt *S* re ^ ento ^' heart had not been refused 4o appear, Henry called out his military force 
hardened by bloodshed, nor was ho m heart on unkind to subdue that proud and powerful baron ; and within 
brother. *- A * - - - - r - - - 


William and Homy, ho had threatened to wipe out retirod into Normandy. All England rejoicod at tho 
the insult bjWie shedding of thoir blood, but vet we downfall of this powerful Norman baron, and from 
have seen that nis anger was not lasting; that he had that time, during the thirty-three years of Henry’s 
again and again been reconoifed to them, although subsequent reign, the realm of Albion enjoyed peace 
tfisy had ill repaid his generous conduct. And even agd tranquillity, no ono daring to revolt or hold a 
now, when the Crown ofEngland — tho prize ho had fortress against tho king. Tho power of tho Norman 
so long desired and waited for— had boon unjustly barons in England became a^thing of tho post. Ono 
taken from him, ho was still the samo generous-hearti *d by ono, nearly all of them — the descendants of thoso 
brqpior. Henry know his character well, and ho who had achieved the conquest of England — were 
desired a conference with him, which was readily driven out of the land as traitors and outlaws, and 
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by Woodshed, nor was ho m heart on unkind 
In the heat of passion, when insultod by 


three woeks his castles were taken, and tho earl 
retirod into Normandy. All England rejoicod at tho 
downfall of this powerful Norman baron, and from 


agd tranquillity, no ono daring to revolt or hold a 
fortress against tho king. Tho power of tho Norman 
barons in England became a»thing of tho past. One 
by ono, nearly all of them — the descendants of thoso 
who had achieved the conquest of England — were 


conceded. They met in the prosonce of tho hostile 
troops, who formed a circle around them — both 
Normans and English being under arms — and the 
war was ovor before it had in reality commenced. 
There was a reconciliation between Robert and Henry. 
A treaty was concluded without umpires. Robert 
relinquished his pretensions to thc^crown of England 
for an annual pension ot three thousand marks, and 
tho restoration of all the castles which Henry held in 
Normandy, and the sword restod in 4he scabbard. 


their estates and thoir honours repassed into tho bands 
of the English: not tho posterity of thoir ancient 
possessors, but “new men” who had rendered good 
sorvico to Honry in tho time of Hanger. 

The severities oxercised upon tho Norman barons 
excited the pity of tho generous-hearted Robert. Ho 
did not take up arms in their favour, but ho did that 
which was equally distasteful to King Ilonry — ho 
came over in a spirit of generosity to pload their causo. 
He was received with smilos and brothorly embraces. 


At the samo time it was stipulated that if either of but he soon found that ho was more a prisoner than a 
tho brothers died without legitimate issue, tho other guest. Spies watched his every movement, and ho 
should succeed to all his dominions; and all the could only recover his liberty by renouncing his 
barons of both partios woro to bo restored to fheir annuity of throo thousand marks. Thus again 
estates and honours in Normandy and England! This wronged, on his return to Normandy ho renewed liis 
pacification was followed by the disbandment of both friendship with tho tailed Norman liarons as an act of 
armies; and Robert, having spent about two months self-defence. Many of these entered his service : tho 
with Henry in great festivity, ho returned to his duke- most powerful being Do Belesmo, who owned thirty 
dom in Normandy. . castles in Normandy. Henry now doclarod that there 

That part of this remarkable troaty which sots was no longer peace botwoon him and his brother, 
forth that tho adherents on either sido should bo Yet Robert hod neither the intontioii nor the powor of 
restored to thoi r estates and honours was scrupulously making war upon Ilenjy. In tho year 1 102 he had 
observed by Robert, but not by Homy. In tho year lost his wifo Sibylla, aild from that timo his court 
1 102 he commenced a sories of persecutions against became a sceno of profligacy. Through his indolence, 
thoso who had favoured his brother's enterprise. He imprudence, and profligacy, ho lost all authority, 
began with Robert do Belesmo, Earl of Shrowsbuiy While, indeed, he was surrounded with jugglers, loose 



uegan wun no cert tie lieiesmo, rjari oi onrowsbuiw Willie, indeed, he was surrounded with jugglers, loose 
and Arundel, who was ono of tho most powerful of ail women, and rapacious courtiers, his barons waged war 
tho Nonnan chieftains ; having strong castles at and inflicted all kinds of wrongs and insults oh liis 
Arundel, Blytlio, Bridge north, and Shrewsbury. Do people. Somo of the Norman barons incited Henry to 

' Normandy to put an end to thoso confusions and to 

rostoro the peace of tho country. Invitation, howovor, 
was superfluous, for JIcnry had made up his mind to 
Jr • deprivo Robert of his duchy. Ho called upon him to 

# t • cedo it for a given sum of monoy paid down at once, 
m or an annual pension, and when this was refused, in 

• ' - tho year 1105, ne crossed tho seas with a largo army 

-f- to obtain possession of it: by bribSf, if possible; if 
not, by force of arms. Many of the fortressos of Nor- 
mandy t cere obtained by bribery, but notwithstanding 
Robert’s delinquencies, many powerful barons still 
adhorod to his causo. Ho had nq^liing to givo them, 
for ho had spont or been robbed of all liis wealth ; but 
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by Robert’s maladministration. Henry found that he 
could not complete his brother’s ruin in that campaign, 
and ho returned to England for mfcro mon and money. 
Thoso obtained, he returned to Normandy A.n. 110t>. 
Tho money Henry obtained was wrung from liis 
English subjeots; for like the Red King ho had re 
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course to heavy exactions to further tho ends of his 
ambition. At this time, indeed, tho charter he had 
ranted to his English subjects had become a dead 


were either broken utterly or ill fulfilled. It was 
July when Henry arrived in Normandy, and he im- 
mediately invested tho castle of Tenchcbray. It was 
vigorously defonded bythe garrigon, and Robert came 
to its assistance with a large force of Norman chivalry. 
Do Belosmo and other Nonnan barons had raised* a 
considerable army to contest tho victory with King 
Henry. Tho doeisivo kittle was fought on tho 28th 


at Hastings. Robert had shaken off his indolence, for 
brave as when he fought in Palestine ho fell upon the 
king's army with the vigour for which ho had then 
been renowned : ho }jad nearly won the victory, but 
there was treachery m his camp. Do Belesrae had 
evidently been tampered with, for on the eve of vic- 
tory he fled, and his flight was followed by Robert’s 
defeat. After bravely fighting against superior 
numbers, the gallant duke was taken prisoner with 
four hundred of his knights, and Normandy was 
subdued to England. 

Tho fate of the prisoners taken at, or who surren- 
dered after, tho battle of Tenchebray differed ; some 
being pardoned and even rowarded, while others wore 
ransomed, and others imprisoned. Do Belesme, whom 
llenry had drivon out of England, os a reward for his 
treachery at that battle, had a*new grant of most 
of his estates in Normandy, whilo Ralph FJamba^L, 
for his delivering up the town and castle of Lisieux, 
was restored to his English see of Durham. Edgar 
Atholing,.who was in Normandy at tho timo os a 
guest of Robert’s, and who fought in the battle of 
Tencliobray, was sent over to a England, where ho lived 
and died in obscurity on a trifling pension allowed 
Jiira by Henry. Tho severest fate was rcservod for 
Robert: that generous -hearted brother, who, when 
Henry was besieged in Mount St. Michael, contrived, 
against tho Red King’s will, to let him have water that 
he might not jlio of thirst, was Bent as a prisoner to 
Cardiff Castle, where he was immured to tho day of 
his death, wlneli occurred a.d. 1185. How ho was 
treated during his long imprisonment is uncertain. 
When Pope Calixtus exhorted floury, in tho year 1117, 
to relcaso him, he was informed that ho was not bound 
in fetters liko a captive enemy, but treated like a 
noble pilgrim worn by long sufferings. It was repre- 
sented that ho '\u£ ) p]acod in a royal castle, and had a 
table and wardrobe supplied with all kinds of luxu- 
ries. Tho luxuries are doubtful, but he appears io 


According to monkish historians, in tho midst of 
all his greatness and prosperity Henry was not hapjpy ; 
that he was tormented with remorse for his cruel 
treatment of his brother.. Instead, howgver, of seeking 
ease for his conscience in the only way in which it 
could have been obtained — namely, by making repa- 
ration to the injured one, he adopted Hie usual mode 
existing in that age to remove remorse, that of building 
abbeys and making 4argo donations to the church. 
That was a grand doctrine in the Romish church, for 
it was held that it was tho only effectual way of 
obtaining peace of conscience. But Henry appears to 


bray that young prince, the offspring of Robert and 
the beautiful Sibylla, was five years old. He had 
been brought up at Falaise, and when Henry took 
possession of that place he foil into his hands. It is 
recorded that young William wept and cried for 
mercy when brought into his uncle’s presence, and 
that there was a struggle in .Henry’s mind as to how 
his young nephew should be treated, lie could not 
but foresee that one day the legitimate claims of that 
boy of five years old might cause him trouble. Ho 
must at all events be given into safe custody. He was 
committed to the care of Ilelio do St Saen, a Norman 
bgLrgn in Henry’s interest, but the guardian proved to 
be honest in the protection of the young princo. 
Having repented of his arrangement, Henry sent a 
body of horso to surprise tho castle of St Saen to 
secure the- young princo, but Ilelie fled with his pupil, 
nnd placed him under the protection of Louis, king of 
France, and Fulke, earl of Anjou. For a time, Louis 
and Fulko woro Btaunch protectors of William Fitz- 
Robert : ‘ Louis engaged to grant him tho investiture of 
Normandy, and Fulke promised, when he was of ago, 
to give him his daughter Sibylla in marriago. Their 
patronage of the young prince, liowover, was not from 
any disinterested motive. Tho power of Henry on 
the continent was a sourco of anxiety to them, and 
they hoped by their support of William FitzKobcrt to 
diminish that power. In tho year 1113, therefore, 
Henry was attacked by Louis and Fulke, assisted by the 
Ikirl of Flanders, along tho wholo frontier of Normandy. 
Many of his towns and castles were captured ; but 
llenry proved more than a match for tho confederates. 
H o TmsteifOjJ to Tho continent to protect his Norman 
dominions, and there was war for two yoors; but 
peace was thought about more by skilful diplomacy 
than by tlio sword. In tho end, Henry regained all 
ho lost by treaty ; a treaty in which the interest of 
William FitzKobcrt was entirely overlooked. Henry 
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have been well supplied with food and clothing, and agreed to give tho Earl of Anjou all the estates ‘of the 
Malmesbury adds that lie had also an abundance of faithful Ilelie de St Saen which ho had confiscated, . 
amusement. But if what other chroniclers relate is and that his son William should marry Matilda, one > 
true— that his eyes were blinded bythe organs of of tho carl’s daughters; and then tho contract between 


sight being scared by a red-hot basin passed over 
them— amusements would have been a mockery. This 
story, however, rests ujprn no eontemporaiy authority, 
and all that is certain is that Robert spent the 
remainder of his days in solitude* undor tho guardian- 


ship of stem keepers, and that he outlived all his him in his 
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William and Sibylla was unceremoniously broken, on 
the plea of consunguinity/and Holie with his pupil 
fled for refugo to tho court Si Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders. • 

Having thus dissipated the storm that threatened 


Companions in the crusades ; dying i 
before his relentless brother Henry, 


dominions, Henry returned to 


fc few months IJngtend, and with the exception of some disturbances 
... cau&4 h y the incursions of the Weigh, which were 
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Sis one absorbing desire at this period was to secure 
the succession of all his dominions to his son. Prince 
WilUam. While in Normandy he had made all the 
barons and prelates swear fealty and do homage to the 
boy prince, and on his return to England, a.d. 1115, 
he exacted the same oaths of c£l the barons and pre- 
lates of England. Those oaths wore taken in a great 
council held at 8alisbuiy,butthe performance of them 
was never required. Death visits palaces. In the 
year 1118, Henry lost his good queen Maud, w who 
had sacrificed herself for hor race in vain and, as will 
bmeen, he soon after lost his son, Prince William, for 
whose dominion, when he himself should be laid in 
the cold tomb, he intrigued and fought. 

Henry was in Normandy when Quoon Maud died, 
haring gone thither in the year 1116. He spent four 
years on the continent ; chiefly, it would appear, from 
the growing popularity of William FitzRobort, whose 
existence was a torment to his mind. If he could 
have got him into hisi power, how happy he would 
have been ! He had invited him to England, and held 
out to him the glittering bait of throe earldoms if he 
would become his guost, but FitzRoberT-was not to bo | 
entioed into the hands of his father’s gaoler. Henry’s 
want' of good faith was proverbial. It was the want 
of that faith which, in a.d. 1118, endangorod the 
stability of his dominion, lie had secretly .assisted 
his nephew Thoobald, carl of Blois, in a revolt against 
his liege lord the French king ; had brokon off the 
match between his sou William and Matilda of Anjou, 
and had broken many promises made in his liour of 
need to several of the Norman barons. All these, 
with Baldwin, earl of Flanders, confederated against 
him. The disaffection of the Norman nobles was so 
general that fiie knew not whom to trust. Even 
Eustace,* carl of Breteuil, who had married Henry’s 
natural daughter Juliana, joined the confederates. 
And ho was not only surrounded *by open enemies, 
but by secret traitors. It is related that Juliana 
discharged an arrow from a cross-bow at her father’s 
breast In the midst of all tlieso dangers, however, 
Henry did not lose his courage or presence of mind. 
He is said to havo slept in armour, with his sword and 
shield by his side ; a guard of faithful servants keeping 
ward and watch in his apartment. At the commence- 
ment of the war, Ilenxy acted on defensive, 
waiting for favourable events, and endeavouring to 
divide the confederates by his old system of intrigue. 
He suffered many reverses, but his star again rose in 
the ascendant At the sioge of Eu, Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, who joined the league out of affection for 
the gallant AVilliam FitzRobert, received a mortal 
wound of which he Boon after died. That was a great 
. loss to the confederates, for Baldwin was the most 
skilful of all its leaders. He was lost in open battle ; 
fnlko of Aniou was noxt lost to them by bribery. 
Henry sent a large yim of money to that vemu earl, and 
a message that the marriage between his son William 
and M&tilda of Anjou should be solemnizld forthwith ; 
and he withdrew his troops, and the marriago took 
place in June,A.D. 1119. Manyftf the Norman barons 
were next tampered with. Rich presents and profuse 
promises detached them from the confederacy, and the 


French king found himself noarly deserted by all his 
allies. The contest now having bocomo more equal, 
Homy took the field in earnest. Hitherto the contest 
hod hecn characterized by potty siegos and skirmishes : 
it was henceforth to bo real battle. Jn August, the 
French wore marching to the capture of the town of 
Noyon, qr Bronnoville, a place on the road from 
Iiouon to Paris. Hpnryjnareliod against thorn. lie 
had with him five hundred knights all clad in 
armour, and when near Noyon he met the French 
monarch with four hundrod Knights, clad in the saino 
array. As they met, tlicir wizors wore lowered, the 
trumpots sounded, and their lances were couched. ( 
The French cavalry, led by William FitzRobert, made 
a brilliant charge. Heury’s first rank was brokon, and 
tho Count of Evreux, a valiant knight, encountered 
King Henry, giving him two strokes on the head, but 
to no purpose: his steel lieliqct being sword-proof. 
The contest was soon over : tho French fled, leaving 
the royal standard and many knights in tliejiands of 
the victors. William FitzRobert, now called William 
of Noimandy, was unhorsed, but he made his escape. 
Tho French monarch fled to Alldelay, conducted 
thither by a peasant who found him lost in tho wood. 
The battle was more famous for® tho quality of tho 
combatants — kings, princes, and many nobles being 
engaged in it — than for the slaughter. It did not 
take long to count the dead, for only throe knights 
were slain. After tho battle there was a display of 
chivalrous courtesies. The French king and William 
of Normandy both lost their horses, and while Henry 
rant Louis a war-horse richly caparisoned, his son 
William sent his cousin somo handsome presents. 
Such was the famous battle of tho French and English 
knights at Brcnncville ; it was tho last of the war, for 
soon after, through tho mediation of Pope Calixtus 11., 
the French «and English monarchs entered info a 
treaty of peace, by which Ilcnry was to remain in 
undisturbed possession of Normandy : Prineo William, 
to save the pride of his father, doing homage to Louis 
for the duchy. 

Homy returned to England in triumph, but ho did 
not long enjoy its fruits. It was qn the 25th of 
November, a.d. 1120, that ho embarked at Barflcur. 
II is retinue was very numerous, and some delay 
occurred in tlio providing accommodation and means 
of transport for it. • At length all was ready, and the 
sails wort* unfurled for tho voyage. Previous to 


himself to Henry, representing that ho was tho son of 
Airard, who had conveyed tho C^ujperor to England 
to make, war on Harold, and begging that lie might 
havo tho honour of cony eying him, the king, thither in 
his ship, the Blanche Nef. I Ienry replied that ho had 
chosen his ship, but ho would confide his son and his 
retinue, which consisted of the young nobility, to his 
care. ITeniy put to sea and reached England in 
safety, but not so did Prince William. Ho was in no 
haste ; while Henry was gliding over tho Channel he 
stopped to regale tho marine^ with wine, and to feast 
and dance with liis company tho dock of the 
Blanche Nef. It was night when the Blanche Nef or 
White Ship set sail, but Thomas Fitzstcphcn promised 
to overtake the rest All his sails were crowded, and 
while he stood proudly at the holm, fifty sturdy 
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mariners plied the oars with vigour. On they sped 
towards England. Both steersman and rowers wore 
mad with tho fumes of the wine given thorn by Prince 
William, and never dreamed of danger. As they pro- 
ceeded coastwise, however, they got among tho rocks 
at a spot called KasdeCotte — now Has do Cottovillo — 
and tho Blanche Nef struck upon one of them, tilled, 
and wont down to the bottom of the sea. It is related 
that William and some of the leading nobles were, 
when tho ship struck, put into a boat let down fer ; 
their rescue, and that they might have reached the | 
shore in safely, hut tho*Princo hearing tho shrieks 
of Jiis natural sister, tho Countess of Perche, com- 
manded tho boat to put back and tako hor in, when 
such numbers leaped into it that it was swamped, 
and all perished. Of tho three hundred persons oh 
board the Blanche Nef, one man only — Berold, a 
butcher of Rouon — was saved to tell the tale. 

Thus perished Princo William, tho heir to all his 
futlior’s « greatness ; «$nd in whoso favour ho had 
formed so many ambitious designs, and had been 

e of so much wrong. The tidings reached 
nd on the following day, but no one ventured to 
tolf them to the king. For three whole days his 
courtiers concealed i-ho fate of the unfortunate princo. 
Ho was in tho deepest anxiety : often inquiring if the 
Blanche Nef had reached his kingdom, but no ono 
dared to toll him of tho catastrophe. At longth, how- 
ovor, by a concerted plan, a little boy, weeping bitterly, 
fell at his feet, and rovealed tho tidings, lionry was 
not a tender-hearted monarch, but* his heart was not 
insensiblo to such a shock. It was stricken to its inmo^ 
core, and lio fell down in a swoon. Tho blow told 
upon him for life ; for, though l»o Jived soveral years, it 
is recorded that ho sank into such a shite of gloomy 
dejection that ho was never afterwards soen to srnilo. 
But if Henry grieved for th£ loss of Jiis son, the 
jH*oplo of England did not, as* a nation, share in his 
grief. Bom though he was of a gentlo and tender 
Saxon mother, ho was a ficroo Norman in disposition. 
Ho had been heard to threaten that when he became 
king be would treat the English as boasts of burden, 
and honco his (Jeath was generally considered to have 
been a merciful interposition of Providenco. “lie 
was thinking," whites Henry of Huntingdon, “ of his 
future reign and greatness, but. God said, It shall not 
bo thus, thou impious : it shall not be. And so it 
foil out that his brow, instead of being girded with a 
crown of gold, was beaten against tho rocks of tho 
ocean.” 

Deep as TTenryJ|gjrief is said to have been, ho soon 
indulged again in ms habitual ambition. In the hope 
of having an heir to his throho^in January; a.d. 1121, 
he was married at Windsor to Adelais, the daughter 
of tho Duke of Louvain, Snd nieco to Pope Oalixtus. 
Adelais was young and beautiful, but tho marriage 
proved unfruitful, and after three or foxir years had 
passed away ho forraod tho dcsigfi of Bottling tho 
crown on his legitimate daughter Matilda. She had 
boon married to the Enjporor of Germany, and had, 
A.n. 1124, bocomo a widow. Two years after, at the 
festival of Christmas, in a solemn assembly at Windsor, 
of prelates, nobles and tho great tenants of the Crown, 
the ex-empress of Germany was declared, the qvent 
of there being no malo issue, to bo the next heir to tho 


throne of England. A female sovereign was then 
unknown both in England and on the continent, and 
disgust and astonishment wore secretly expressed at 
such an announcement But Henry gras absolute; 
none dared openly to oppose his proceedings. The 
clergy took the lead and the laity followed; both classes 
swore to maintain Matilda’s succession. Amongst those 
who took the oath was Stephen, earl of Boulogne, son 
of Adela, daughter of William tho Conqueror ; Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, tho illegitimate son of Homy ; and 
David, king of {Scotland, Matilda’s uncle, who took 
tlio oath as an English earl. That he might ensure 
her succession to Normandy as well as England, 
in the year 1127 Henry concluded her marriftgo 
with GoodYey, surnamed Plantagonet, the son of 
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Fulke, carl of Anjou, then at tho head of that most 
powerful house on the continent. Fulko himself had 
renounced the government of Anjou, and had gono to 
Palestine as jl crusader, where ho had been croatod 
Kidg of Jerusalem. There were deep murmurs, both 
among the Tjpglisli and Norman barons, concerning 
this union, but Henry willed it: Geoffrey and Matilda 
were married at Rouon, and proclamation, was made 
that every one was to mako merry, and that whoever 
did not join in tho diversions and games provided for 
their amusement in honour qf the wedding, should bo 
held guilty of an offeneo towards “his lord and 
king." 

Meanwhile Henry hod much to do to retain lfis 
Norman possession. Tho death of his son hod 
brightened the prospects of his nephew, William Fila- 
Robort. Previous to tho settlomeht of 'the Crown 
of England on Matilda, there had boon a widesp rea d 
.movement in liis fat|mr on the continent. Fulkfe, 
Eayl of Anjou, had again promised him his daughter 
Sibylla in marriage : Ixmis of Franco cnco more 
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favoured him ; and tho Norman* barons rallied around 
his "cause, Henry, however, had spies everywhere, 
lie discovered the conspiracy that was forming against 
him, and having appointed* Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
regent of th# kingdom, ho sailed from Portsmouth 
about Whitsuntido, A.p. 11 23, with a considerable army 
to crush it.^ filing upon tho conspirators before their 
plot was ripe for execution, the revolt was quickly 
subdued. Some of tho Norn^n barons were taken 
prisoners ; and Fulke, earl of Anjou, then once more 
abandoned his intended son-in-law ; readily consenting 
to the dissolution of his daughter's engagement with 
William FitzRobert, who thoroforo, though tho union 
had been twice contracted, were never married. This 
wA previous to the settlement of tho crown on 
Matilda, After that, Henry sedulously sought the 
ruin of Prince William, both by craft qpd power. 
Louis, king of Franco, had not, like the yenal earl of 
Anjou, abandoned his interests ; on tho contrary, when 
he again fled to tho court of France for refuge, ho 
gave him his queen’s sister in marriago, and with her, 
as a portion, the countries of Pontoise, Chaumont, and 
Voxin, on the borders 6f Normamfy ; and when sub- 
sequently Charles tho Good, successor to Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, was murdered by h\§ subjects, ho 
conferred that earldom on FitzRobert. Louis had 
marched an army into Flanders to punish tho mur- 
derers of Charles tho Good, and while ho remained in 
that country tho people offered no opposition to thflr 
now carl, but no sooner had ho departed thftn they 
broke out into open revolt. Thiornr, landgrave of 
Alsace, placed himself at the head of the insurgents, 
and it seems probable that Henry stirred him up to 
lay claim to the earldom of Flanders in order to over- 
throw tho rule of his nephew. If he did not do this, 
it is certain that he sent Tliieriy money, and promised 
to support him with all his might The earldom of 
Flanders was claimed by Thierry on tho ground of 
his descent from an ancient chief of that country. 
Lisle, Ghent, and other important places declared for 
him, but some of tho people of Flanders adhered to 
the cause of their now earl, Prince William. A battlo 
was fought under the walls of Alost, and Thierry 
was defeated, but in tho moment of victory William 
received a wound in tho hand, which resulted in 
mortification, and ho died in July, A.n. 1128, in the 
monastery of St. Omer. In his last moments ho wroto 
to liis unnatural uncle, imploring morqy for his 
faithful guardian, 11 elie do St. Saen,and other Norman 
barons who had followed his fortunes, and Henry 
granted his petition. Ho was only Too glad to 
comply with the dying requests of one who, hod he 
lived, might have subverted all his deep-laid plans of 
ambition for the succession of his daughter Matilda. 

Tliat succession was now deemed secure by King 
Henry. And yet ho must-have felt that if sho ever 
ascended the throne of England she would never 
reign in peaoo. Her union with Geoffrey of Anjou 
was a source of continual voxation of soul to himself ; 
how much more their would it havo been a sourco of 
disqiliet to her subjects? Their marriagjp hod boon 
one of policy, and not of affection ; hence there were 
continual quarrels with the ill-asstrtod pair. Geoffrey 
was ambitious, and Matilda watr imperious. Henry 
was continually called upon to interfere between his 
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daughter and son-in-law. On one occasion Matilda 
left her husband and camo to England; then them 
was a, patchod-np reconciliation through Henry s 
mediation, and she returned to Anjou. In the year 
1 133, Matilda bore a son, and transported with joy at 
this event, Homy spent his Easter with great festivity 
at Oxford. At Oxford Henry called upon the barons 
of England and Normandy once more to swear fealty 
to his daughter Mhtilda. Nor to hor alone. They 
wore required to recognize as his successors her infant 
s£n, Henry, and the rest of hor progeny yot unborn. 
Nothing loth to tako oaths # wliich they never meant 
to keep, tho barons complied, and soon after Homy set 
sail for Normandy, from whenoo he never Teturood. 
Matilda gave birth to two more princes— Geoffrey and 
AJfilliam — but tho quarrels of husband and wifo still 
continued. It was Henry’s invariable rulo to take 
part with his daughter, which finally resulted in an 
irreparable breach between hifii and his son-in-law ; 
there was docp enmity between them to the day of 
Henry’s death. * 

That event took place A.n. 1135. In that year an 
incursion of tho Welsh demanded his presence in 
England, and he prepared for his journey; but in 
order to divert his grief, one day in November ho 
“ went abroad to hunt.” liis favourite hunting-seat 
was tlio Castle of Lions, about six leagues from Rouen. 
It was his last day’s sport. In the evening ho feasted 
upon a dish of lampreys, and tho lampreys brought on 
indigestion, which was followod by fovur, of which lio 
died on tho first of December. Ilis body was brought 
to England and was interred in Reading Abbey ; one 
<# those he had erected to obtain pcaco of conscience 
for crimes committed. 

Henry I. was an able but unprincipled ruler. Ho 
was tho greatest genoral and tho most consummate 
politician of the ago yi which ho lived. Tho old- 
chroniclers record that Ifis education was remarkable, 
and that his natural abilities wore excellent. It is 
for his acquaintance with philosophy and literature 
that he obtained the surname of Beauclero or “ The 
Scholar.” But his private character dimmed tho 
lustre of his public life. In him were united tlio' 
most odious vicos — ambition, cruelty, treachery, ro- 
vengo, and licentiousness. Indeed, wliatever good 
qualities ho may havo possessed, there can be no 
question that they were greatly overbalanced by liis 
vices. Credit may be given him for the enforcement 
of respect for tho laws and tho tranquillity which ex- 
isted during his reign in England ; but this respect 
for tho laws and this tranquilli t 3 L>v oro obtained by 
rigour rather than strict justice anG^kxl government, 
lie was called tho Lion of » Justice, but there does not 
appoar to havo been any discrimination between tho 
guilty and the innocent at the grand assizos. It is 
recorded that on one occasion there wero eighty-four 
persons executed and six deprived of sight for theft*, 
at an assizo held at Hunooto in Leicestershire : surely 
they were not all guilty ; and if they wore, tho punish- 
ment awarded greatly exceeded the offence. On all 
occasions Ilonry’s severity wife oxtreme : his justice 
was never tempered with mercy? Fond as he is re- 
presented to have been of men of letters, his severity 
extended to them if they gave him even slight 
offence. Luke do Barre, a Norman knight and a 
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celebrated poet of the time, who fought against him 
on the continent, was taken prisoner and barbarously 
sentenced to lose his eyes ; not, according to Henry's 
own plea for his seventy, because Do 13arro had 
fought against him in the field, but for a deeper 
offence in his estimation — for holding him up to 
ridicule in poetical satire! The cruel sentence was 
executed, and Do Barro bursting trom the hands of 
his executioners dashed liis brain# out against a wall 
from excessive agony. And Henry's dissimulation 
was equal to bis malignity : to be praised by him v%s 
a sure sign of coming ruin. Thus, on one occasion, ho 
spoke in tonus of the waAnost praise of Bloet, bishop of 
Lincoln; and yet, very soon after, tho bishop was 
ruined for having innocently said that tlip abbey 
which he was building at Eynsham should be as fine 
an erection sis that which his sovereign had built at 
Reading. If, by word or deed, offonco was given, 
friend and fuo alike shared his vengance. Generally 
speaking, however, the crimes he committed during 
his reign had for their object the securing of liis 
throne to his family. IIow many were sacrificed at 
tho shrine of his ambition history has not fully re- 
corded. And yet, after all, the ends of his ambition 
wore defeated. I To was only building castles in tho 
air. Death robbed him of a son on whom his hopes 
had been founded, and a favourite set asido the suc- 
cession of his daughter tho ex-empress Matilda. 

SECTION IV 

STEPHEN. 

• 

» When Ilenry was from time to time exacting oaths 
of his English and Norman barons that they would 
secure llio succession of his daughter Matilda, he 
# must have known that tlioso oaths would never be 
observed. At that period Sojtfm England would have 
scorned to own tho sway of a female sovereign; 
and as for the Normans, they would have felt them- 
selves disgraced in holding their fiefs “under a dis- 
taff." Tho chief business of tho Norman nobles was 
war, and they required a chief who was able to lead 
them out to battle. Civilization was not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of a foraalo reign either in England 
or Normandy. Hence the accession of tho ex-empress 
Matilda was exposed to a serious difficulty. True the 
English and Norman prelates and barons bad re- 
peatedly taken oaths before God and man that they 
would secure her succession; but it was under com- 
pulsion, and from tho timo they were taken they 
never meant to^piso her to the throno. Who then 
was to reign ovor the people? Her rule wa* uxr- 
vernal ly repudiated, and tho tender years of her 
children which would require a lengthened regency, 
formed an obstacle in their way to the throne of Eng- 
land. Time had bdbn when a natural son might havo 
been elected to tho crown, but society appears to have 
advanced so far in civilization as to have rendered 
illegitimacy a disqualification. Jf this had not been 
tho case, Hubert, earl Gloucester, a natural son of 
the deceased mnuamh, would have laid claim to tho 
vacant throne, but ho neither aspired to it himself; 
nor was ho urged to become a candidate for it by the- 
prelates and barons who alone could have seated hint 


thereon. Who then was to reign over the people? 
Little did Henry think that the very first who swore 
fealty to Matilda in the general assembly at Windsor 
would mount his throne and supplant his daughter. 
Yet, so it was! Stephen, earl of Boulogne, Henry's 
nephew by Adela the daughter of the Conqueror, 
became king of England. _ 

To no one had King Ifenry been more bountiful 
than to his nephew Stephen. To his munificence 
Stephon was indebtea for all his wealth and power. 
He belonged to no very opulent family, for his father 
Stephen, carl of Blois, did not stand in the first rank 
of nobles on the continent. Henry, however, ennobled 
his favourite nephew. He gave him the earldom of 
Montaigne in Normandy; he bestowed on himfhe 
forfeited ostate of Robert Mallet, in this kingdom; 
and finally procured him a wife in the person of the 
princess Matilda, the only child of Mary, queen of 
Scotland, one of the old Saxon stock, and of Eustace 
carl of Boulogne, in whose right he enjoyed that 
earldom, and all tho oxtensive estates of that family 
in England. If lavished favours could have secured 
fidelity to nenry fnd his posterity, those bestowed on 
Stephen, earl of Boulogne were all-sufficient; but it 
was an age vrhen ambition set aside all considerations 
of fidelity and even common gratitude. While Henry 
was bestowing his princely bounties on his nephew, 
and wliilo Stephen was professing himself to bo a 
zealous and devoted partisan of Matilda, his ambition 
led him to look forward to tho day when he should 
successfully usurp the throno of England. 

Stephon was no stranger in the country he aspired 
to govorn. Ho had lived much in England, and from 
his complacency of manners and readiness to joke, and 
“ sit ana regale oven with low people," he had become 
a universal favourite ; especially in the thon rising 
city of London. He was with his undo in his dying 
moments, but before the royal corpse bad been borne 
by tho nobles from tho castle of Lions to Rouen, he 
was on his way^to England. ITis passage across the 
channel was a stormy ono ; and he landed during a 
winter stonn of thunder and lightning. Tho gates of 
Dover and Canterbury were dosed against him, but 
ho was recoivod in London with enthusiasm: the 
citizens saluted him as their king. No doubt there 
laid boon a previous understanding between Stephen 
and some, at least, of the prelates and barons, that 
on Henry's decease he should succeed to tho throne, for 
tfye.se proceedings could not havo been tho result of a 
sudden impulso. His first stop was to obtain tho gold 
and the crown jewels in tho royal treasury at 
Winchester. This was easy. His own brother Henry 
was Bishop of Winchester, and by his assistance he 
obtained possession of them. His brother, also, aided 
him by winning over Roger, bishop of Sarum, then 
chief justiciary and regent of the kingdom, and 
William Gorboi), archbishop of Canterbury, both of 
whom had been most forward in taking tho oaths of 
fealty to Matilda. Matthew Paris says that Corboil 
made Hugh Bigod tafce a solemp oath that he heard 
ITenry on his doatlibod disinherit his daughter 
Matilda, absolve his Objects from their oaths, end 
declare Stephen his ^successor. This is scarcely 
credible, for tho arohbjshop must have known that 
hia heart had been set! on his daughter’s succession. 
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Bo that as it may, tho archbishop, ■without whose Louis VIL of Franco met him in Normandy, And 
consent the coronation could not have been legally contracted an alliance with him, agreeing to givo his 
performed, espoused *tho cause of Stephen. And so did youngest sister Constance in. marriage to his sou 
the whole body of the clergy and nobility. Roger, Eustace, and granting tho investiture of tho duchy to 
bishop of Samm, having declared that tho vows of his future brother-in-law, who was .then a more child, 
allegiance taken by them to Matilda were null and Meanwhile a storm was gathering round tho head 
void, bocause^sho was married out of the realm of of King Stephen. David, king of Scotland, had, in 
England, no opposition was offered to the election, and A.D. 1136, entered England to vindicate the rights of 
Stephen was crowned by the pymate, on the 26th of Matilda, and had overrun the counties of Cumberland 
December, at Westminster. and Northumberland, but Stephen had averted a war 

At his coronation, Stephen swore to whatever his b f coding to him tho county of Cumberland and city 
prelates and nobles pleased to dictate, and ho oon- of Carlisle, and by conferring tho earldom of Hunt- 
firmed what he had sworn to by a charter. This ingdon on his eldest son, Prince Henry. David laid 
charter was ratified and enlarged at a great council claim to tho earldom of Northumberland for Prince 
heM at Oxford early in tho year 1136. At this Henry, and Stephen promisod to examine his proten- 
oouncil Stephen permitted tho clergy to annex this si^ns. It was claimed for tho young princo os 
condition to thoir oaths of fealty : that they would grandson and heir of Waltheof, tho last Saxon earl, 
obey him as thoir king so long as ho shoulci preservo but Stephen was in no haste to tako it into considera- 
their Church liberties and tho vigour of their disci- tion. When, indeed, called upon for his decision, in 
plino, and no longer. This concession brought all tho A.n. 1138, Stephen, who had returned to Englrad, 
clergy to his side, and the confirmation of Popo rejected the demand made by DavidV ambassadors. 
Innocent II. soon followed : Innocent gave his hearty King David, therefore, prepared for war. Nor was 
concurrence to all that •had been Acne, and adopted ho tho only antagonist Stephen was called upon to 
Stephen as a son of the blessed Apostle Peter and encounter. Robert, earl of Gloucester, natural son of 
the holy Roman Church. % Ilenry, hod, in the previous year, re-appeafed in 

At the outset of his reign Stephen’s rulo seemed to England, and hod taken tho oath oP fealty and homage 
vindicate tho nation’s choice of a king. For somo to Stephen; but while ho took those oaths ho was 
timo his popularity increased rather than diminished, secretly intriguing with tho nobles in favour of his 
Some of his first acts, however, weakened rather thefti half-sister Matilda. He had taken that oath with this 
strengthened his power. Although raised to tho remarkable condition : — “ that he should be no longer 
throno by tho consent of tho great nobles, ho was bound to observe ita , than Stephen kept his engago- 
jealous of their power. He know tho defect in his ments to him and maintained him in all his rights and 
title to tho crown, and that the throne of a usurper is lifcnties:” ho having largo estates in England. It 
always in danger. Tho earl of Essex, indeed, mscon- does not appear that Stephen had invaded tho rights 
tented with Ins sharo in Stephen’s liberalities, early and liberties of Robert, earl of Gloucester, but, not- 
tookup arms, but was quickly defeated. To counteract witlistunding, when David, king of Scots, was prepar- 
the power of the great nobles, therefore, ho made a lavish mg to invade England, Jio withdrew his homage ; tho 
distribution of crown lands to numorous tenants in Pope and cloi^y, it is recorded, having satisfied his 
chief: dignifying them with tho titles of carls and conscience that lie was not bound to observe his oath 
barons, and allowing them- to build castles. • Square of fealty to him, but that which ho had formerly mado 
fortresses with loop-holes and battlements wero to support tho cause of Matilda. Robert, carl of 
erected on many a bloak hill; for other lay barons Gloucester, therefore, sent a message of defiance to 
besides* those crown tenants were allowed to build Stephen, utterly renouncing his homage, and at the 
them. The ovils which arose from this privilege sanio time other barons foil from his side and retired 
quickly became manifest. With bands of armed men to their fortified castles. 

to aid them, these petty barons generally bccamo It was at this juncture that David, king of Scotland, 
robbers. Thoy seized tho com in thoir neighbours’ crossed the Tweed. Ho had with him as wild a host 
bams ; tho herds in tho adjacent pastures ; and somo- as ever crossed tho bolder. His rt Scottish ants,” as an 
times robbed and even murdered wayfarers in tfyo old writer Sails them, were gathered from the Low- 
highways. Tho measure, therefore, which Stephen lands and Highlands; from tho Isles and from tho 
adopted to counteract tho power of tho great barons great promontory of Galloway; from the Cheviot 
had in tho end tho effect of weakening his own and Hills, and that uursing-placo of as warriors, tho 
disturbing tho peace of tho whole kingdom. border-land. Great violence was exercised by this 

At first, however, all wont “ merry as a marriage wild host, as they traversed tho country lying between 
bell.” The court which ho held in London during tho Tweed and and tho Toes, Jor though David liim- 
tlie festival of Easter wm, the old chroniclers say, self was, for the age, a civilized monarch, he had no 
more magnificent than any that had been seen in power to restrain their lawless ravages, feo rapidly 
England. In N ormandy, «ilso, Stephen was received did thoy advanco that Stephen was not able to reach 
as their duko witli tho same unanimity. The Earl of tho scone of hostilities. ITo was, in truth, besieging 
Anjou marched into tho duchy to assert the rights of tho castles of his disaffeoted barons : “ traitors,” as ho 
Ms wife Matilda, but repugnance to the rulo of a called thorn, who had madf him king and then “lifted 
female aftnod tho Normans to the teeth, Ad ho was up thoir heels against him.” But tho north had bravo 
compelled to conclude a truco with Stephen for two defenders in the churchmen. Thurstan, the aged 
VeareT When Stephen went *to the continent, archbishop of York, called out tho population under 
A.& 1137, the Normans swore allegiance to him; and the banners of tho Saxon saints, and a largo army 
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assembled to resist tho invaders, Ralph, bishop of 
Durham, took the command of that army, which con- 
sisted of Norman chivaliy and English archers. Tho 
opposing forces met at Northallerton. Thurstan was 
not able from infirmities to put on his coat-of-inail, but 
he inspired his forces with courage : victory, ho said, 
was certain, and Paradise the meed of all who fell in 
battle. He made them swear that they would nover 
desert each other ; ho gave them his blessing, and ho 
remitted their sins. Thus thoy went into battle. In 
their midst was a tall cross surrounded by thobanriers 
of St. Cuthbort, St. Wilfrid, and St. John of Beverley : 
sure pledges of victoiy. * The Scotch fought with darts 
and long spears, and attacked the solid mass of 
English and Normans gathered round their standard 
fiercely, but in vain : it is recorded that eleven thou- 
sand Scots fell dead upon tho field, and those who 
escaped the slaughter fled in confusion. Ibis “ Battle 


bury, and Alexander at Newark and other places. 




hawks and hounds to spend money in. erecting forti- 
fied places. But the whole family were powerful, 
and Stephen had grown jealous of that power. Next 
to his brother, the bishop of Winchester, Roger, 
bishop of Sarurn, had contributed mow to Stephen's 
elevation to tho throne than any other churchman, 
and ho was rowarded with extravagant gifts for his 
services, as he had boon previously rewarded by 
Henry. But Stephen seems to have fostered his rapa- 
city m the conviction that his pride would have a 
speedier fall. Ho was accustomed to say that ho 


of the Standard” was decisive, for though David 
collected his scattered foroes at Carlisle, and subse- 
quently reduced the castle of Work, in the next year, 
1 139, he concluded a peace. By this treaty of peaco, 
howover, the earldom of Northumberland was granted 
to Frinco Henry, so that ono object of tho invasion 
was at least accomplished. 

llad Stephen tfridorstood tho spirit of the ago, the 
issue of tho “ Battle of the Standard” might have 
given stability to bis throno. But ho was singularly 
ignorant of that spirit; and in that ignoranco he 
engaged in a contest full of peril to his sovereignty. 
Ho hod not only been reliovedi from the assaults of 
Scot land chiefly through the aged archbishop of York, 
but he had boon personally successful against som#of 
his disaffected barons. Ho had captured the castles of 
Jloreford, Shrewsbury, and what was of still greater 
importanoo, tho strong fortress of Dovor. It is tmo 
that Robert, oarl of Gloucester, still had possession 
by his garrisons of tho castles of Bristol and Leeds, 
and fliat othor barons held out against him in various 
placos; but London and some uf the larger towns 
were stedfast in their allegiance to him. And then 
the churchmen, by whom he had boon chiefly raised 
to sovereignty, were still his warm supporters. - A# 
wo liavo seen, not only had prelates exorcigsJ their 
influence for him, but had doffed their cn^ohicals, and 
had clad themselves in armour to fight -for his cause. 
In an ovil momont, however, Stephen aroused tho 
hostility of the churchmen. Thbro three bishops 
w1»omo power and intrigues ho M caufie to dread: 
Itoger, bishop of Salisbury, aijfl his two nophows, 
Alexander, bishonof Lmcojflf ^ Nigel, bishop of 
Ely. All tiieeWvishops^rere mon of learning and 
toste. Roger, as treasurer Mid justiciary to Henry, 
had accumulated vC t wealth, of which ho made a 
mobje use. Jfe wjg a jiberal patron of learaod men, 
foncjtects Artists, and he was a great builder of 
hnd. _ xfical Structures. The cathedral of Salisbury, 
boon clectc(y m ^ wa8 gg magnificent a structure as any 
advanced t» n England. Alexander, also, rebuilt tho 
illegitimacy^ xj nco i n , But those bishops not only 
the case, IKedrals, they also built castlos. As barons 
the deceased fhoy had knight service to perforin, 
vacant throcj^ gi ven the barons permission to 
nor was h^ they availed themselves of that privilege, 
prelates as castles at Devizes, Sherborne, and Malmes- 
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would give Roger tho half of his kingdom if asked 
for it ; and that till tho time was ripo he should tiro 
of asking before his requests wore refused. That time 
was ripo in July, A.D. 1139. In that month a great 
council was held at Oxford, and the throe prelates 
were summoned to attend. It is said that they 
obeyed the summons with doubt and hesitation, but 
they went to Oxford with military and soculor pomp, 
and with an escort that “ bccamo tho wonder of all 
beholders*” It had been represented to Stephen that 
Rogor was meditating treachery : that lie was about to 
espouse the causo of Matilda. In truth, Stephen did 
not know rfl this timo who were his friends or who 
were his foes. Besides, ho was in need of money for 
tho support of his mercenaries, and to satisfy the 
grasping nobles by whom ho was surrounded, and 
this had as much to do with the resolve ho had taken 
to ruin Roger and his nefhow as his dread of their 
power. But a pretext was needed before thoy could 
be proceeded against, for there wero no proofs that 
thoy wero traitorous. That pretext was soon supplied. 
On their arrival at Oxford a quarrel aroso between 
tho bishoqp’ retainers and those of Alan, earl of 
Brittany, concerning quarters: swords were drawn, 
and somo were funded and slain on both sides. 
Contemporary liistm-ians assert that this quarrel was 
designedly raised, and from tho eagerness with which 
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Stephen took advantage of it there appears to be no writes a contemporary, “ resembling the wickedness of 
question about it : especially as hi* vengeance fell on the sons of Korah and Saul." Stephen would not 
Roger, the prelate, and not AIai., tno earl. Affeoting appear at Winchester; but Aubrey do Vere, “a man 

deeply versed in legal affairs,” appeared to pload his 

{ • , - \ oauso. Do Vere aggravated the circumstances of the 

quarrel at Oxford. Roger and his nephews were, ho 
said, alono to blame for the bloodshed there; adding 
that whenever the bishop came to court, his retainers, 
presuming on his power, excited tumults, and that 
Roger secretly favoured the cause of Matilda. On the 
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oxroitu castle. 

to bo indignant at this breach of the pcaoo, ho com- 1, 
manded the arrest of tho bishop and his nephews. 
Roger and Alexander wore arrested, but Nigel fled to 
his uncle’s strongest castle : that of Devizes. As an 
atonement for their offence of brooking the peace, 
Stephen demanded tho surrender of all the castles of 
tho two bishops, and though the demand was first 
refused, it was finally complied with. Nigel prepared 
to bid defiance to ^Stephen in tho castle of Devizes, but 
on his threatening to keep Roger and his nephew 
Alexander without food, after they bad been kept 
three whole days in a “fearful fast," .Nigel surren- 
dered. In that castle Stephen found forty thousand 
marks ; and when ho had taken possession of all their 
castlos and treasures tho bishops wore set at liberty : 
they were reduced to a simple ecclesiastical life, and 
had no possessions left them but those that belonged 
to them as churchmen. The agrd bishop of Samm 
was so much affected by this reverse of iortupe that 
he died soon after of a broken heart. • > 

By these violent proo<sedings Stephen afrayed the* 
whole body of tho ecclesiastics against him. Thoro 
was ono universal cry throughout tho kingdom that 
the Church and religion were on tho brink of ruin. 
Stephen’s owif brother, Henry, bishop of Winchester 
— now tho Pope’s legato in England — took up the 
cause of the Church. . Denouncing the arrest of the 
bishops as a crimo which called kloud for vengeance, 
by virtue of his legantiuo commission ho called a 
council of the clergy to meet at Winchester, and 
summoned Stephen to appear before them to answer 
for his conduct. It Vas not to be endured that 
prelates, whose persons were held to bo sacred, and 
whose deeds, however vile they maj have boon, wore 
not subject to a lay tribunal, or Jtho operations of 
kingly or oivil law, should be treated as Roger and 
his nephews had boen. “It was a grievous sin,” 
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and cruelty of liis brothor Stephen’s conduct in the 
blackest colours. Tho three bishops, ho said, were 
ready to abide tlioir trial before a proper tribunal, but 
he demanded as of right before they were thus tried 
that their castles and property should bo restored. 
This was refused, and tho council adjourned. On tho 
second day of the council, the archbishop of Rouen 
appeared to advocate tho cause oPStcphen. He am- 
tended that it was against the canon law that prelates 
should hold castles ; that even if they had tho right, 
they were bound to deliver them up at the king's will, 
seeing that his throno was in danger ; and that tho 
king was bound to make war for the common security. 
But tho prelates present were not of his opinion : their 
temper was stem and uncompromising. They had 
been told by tho legate in his opening address to tho 
council that nothing whatever should deter him from 
putting their sentence, whatever it might bo, into 
execution ; that neither tho fear of losing his brother's 
favour, or even of losing his own life, should turn him 
from the path of duty. The senteneo of tho council 
wofld np doubt have been that of excommunication 
had not some of tho nobles laid their hands upon their 
swords, and had not Do Vere taken the dangerous and 
humiliating step of appealing to tho Pope in tho king’s 
name. Or it n^iy bo, asiono authority states, that 
Stephen, in order to abate tho rigour of ecclesiastical 
discipline, mado submissions to the council. But if ho 
did submit it was too late. 

Tho synod at Winchester was dissolved on the first 
day of September, and during that month Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, and the Empress Matilda wore in 
England. They had but a small force "when they 
landed, and yet it is said that “all England was 
struck with alarm in various ways : those who secretly 
or openly favoured the .invaders being roused to moro 
than usual activity against the king, while his own 
partisans were terrified as if a thunderbolt had fallen.” 
They Landed at Arundel, where Adclais, tho queen, 
widow of Henry, was residing; and while Matilda 
took refuge in the castle of ArundePWilh her step- 
mother, Robert crossod tho coifntry to Bristt >1. Stephen 
invested the castle of Arundel, and might liavo cap- 
tured both tho dames; hut, ongoing appealed to by 
Adclais, in tho most romantic spirit of chivalry ho 
allowed her to remain undisturbed in her castle, and 
permitted Matilda to jxiss out and tuko her way to 
Bristol to join Robert of Gloucester ; Stephen’s own 
brother, tho bishop of Winchester, escorting her 
thither to sccuro her safe arrival. % In thp meantime 
Robert had been activo in collecting his friends, and 
it was soon seen that Stephen had cause to fear for his 
throne. Most of the chiefs in the north and ^rept 
declare^ for the empress; \m% in other ports of flip 
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kingdom the barons were not so ready to ospouse her tinguished leaders. , But Nigel was not the only prelate 
cause. They weighed tho chances of success ; or sought who clothed himself in armour and mounted a war 
to ascertain which party, Stephen or Matilda, would horse. Stephen hastened to tho west to moot the 
give them tho most ample recompense for their services, insurgents, hut he had scarcely arrived therewhen ho ] 
At length, however, the most active chiefs chose their was again recalled to the “land of fens” on the east 
sides; the horrors of civil war rent tho kingdom. Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, had collected Nigel's 
Tho year i 140 was one of tho most calamitous that scattered forces, and, in alliance wtth the earls of 
England ever witnessed. War raged from ono end of Lincoln and Chester, had made himself formidable, 
the kingdom to the other. Thd whole nation was in- Stephen’s own impudence had arrayod these earls 
flamed with more than civil lury. Tho horrors of t war against him. They wore liis avowed friends,, but he 
were rendered more frightful by tho petty barons who had withhold tho castlo of Lincoln from William do 
neither declared for fyephen nor Matilda. They sot Itoumare, tho earl of Lincoln, and he and his brother, 
all law at defiance. They garrisoned tlieir castles, and tho earl of Chester, espoused the cause of Matilda, 
spoiled, tortured, and murdered their neighbours Whilo Stephen was in the wost tho castle of Lincoln 
without distinction of party. Their castles, indeed, was taken by surprise ; a surprise equally charaoter- 
were no bettor than dens of robbers ; or, as tho author of istic of tho period as those before recorded. # 

tho old Saxon chroniclo calls them, “ devils." To mako As the garrison of Lincoln were indulging ih sports 
mattors worse, freebooters, also, came from Flanders to to relievo* tho dull tedium of their monotonous life, 
take their part in tno general pillage ; and tho distress the countoss of Chester and her sister-in-law, the 
was lipightenod by a frightful scarcity and the almost countess of Lincoln, paid a visit to the ladv of tho " 
total extinction of commerce. As regards tho war knight who had tho defence of the castle for King 
between tho opposing armies, it consisted this year of Stephen. Thcy f wcre the avowed friends of tho king, 
surprises, skirmishes, and sieges ; for thero was no as well as their husbands, and it was only on act of 
general action that contributed to bring tho quarrel to politeness to pay a visit to the wife of tho knight who 
a period. Towpj, villages, churches, and monasteries was in thcPking’s service. It was equally polite on 
were everywhere burnt to the ground, and torrents of tho part of tho earl of Chester to step in as ho did, 
tho noblest blood of England were shod, but tliero without his armour or even his mantle, to have a chat 
wero no signs of peace. Tho confusion of tho kingdom # with tho knight’s lady. Nothing could ho more 
was so great that it is rccordod “neighbour could put natujal or courteous. It is true the carl had threo 
no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor tho friend in soldiers in attendance upon him, but so great a man 
his friend, nor tho brother in Bis own brother.” All in those perilous times could not mako even morning 
was confusion and dismav. ^ calls without armod attendants. All therefore wore 

In ordor to illustrate tho character of tlio war and readily admitted into tho castlo : tho fair countess, . 
the state of society at this period a few incidents will tho carl, and tlio threo soldiers. Tho garrison of 
suffice. A detachment of the earl of Gloucester’s sol- Lincoln did not dream of a surprise, for what oould 
diers, under Kobert FitzHerbert, surprised tho castlo throo soldiers effect against such numbers ? But theso 
of Devizes, which Stephen Had taken* from tho bishop three men-at-arms were sufficient U> secure Lincoln 
of Salisbury. With a refined cruelty, FitzIIerbert Castle for Matilda. On a sudden tho guards wero 
rubbed his prisoners with honey and exposed them to maste^pd by them, and the earl of Lincoln, with his 
tho 6un. But he was not faithful to Matilda. Having many armed followers, rushed through tho gates 
obtained possession of Devizes, ho kept it for himself, thrown open to receive them, and the castle was 
and commenced tho subjection of tho neighbourhood captured. Jt. was this event that recalled Stephen to 
for his own .profit. But. FitzHerbert found, others as the oast. Tho townspeople of Lincoln still adhored 
treacherous as himself. John FitzGilbert hold tho to his cause, and with their assistance ho laid siege to 
castle of Marlborough, and FitzHerbert having a tho fortress. This was on Christmas Day, A.n. 1 140.* 
desire to bo lord of that castlo, also, wont there as a At that time the oarl of’ Chester was not. within the 
guost'in the hope of his being able to gain admission walls of tho castle; ho had retired io his oarldom 
for his followors. But ho wus caught «os in a trap, to raiso* ipi army among his vassals, and to sock 
1 fe was detained as a prisoner, and was afterwards Die assistance of his father-in-law, Kobert, earl of 
conducted by Kobert, earl of Gloucester, to tho castlo Gloucester, Kobert had boon offended with him for so 
of Devizes and hanged. long and steadily adhering to tho cause of Stephen ; 

Meanwhile King Stephen was not inactive. Ho but readily complied with his request. .His daughter, 
had, on the breaking out of tho war, sworn “ by Cod's the countess of Choster, was beleaguered in Lincoln 
birth,” that the disaffected barons should “ never call Castle, and bo was desirous of delivering her from 
him a deposed king,” Snd ho foUght bravely to main- danger. Moreover, the support of two such powerful 
tain his assertion! His first operation was against barons as the carls of Lincoln and Chester was of the 
Bristol, which failed ; the hood-quarters of Matilda greatest importance to the cause of Matilda, and ho 
and Robert, earl of Gloucester, defied his power, hastened to join tho forces collected by his son-in-law, 
Stephen, however, gained many advantages over thoir and to march to the relief of Lincoln Castlo. It was 
adherents in tho wosiy and crushed a formidable in- in February, a.t>. 1141, that they approached its wails, 
surreetion in the* cast, headed by Nigel, bishop of when thify found < to thoir great joy that it was hot. 
Ely. At that timo Matilda had transferred her captured. It was/ on the feast of the Purification that • 
standard to Gloucester, and whilo Stephen was in the tho two armies raced each other ih order of battle, 
cast the flames of war wero rekmdfed in the west; Stephen was exhorted not to fight on that solemn 
Nigel, who had fled thither, being one of its mbst dis- festival, and also to raise, the siege in order that he * 
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might employ his whole strength against his enemies. 
But Stephen s courage was greater than liis piety or 
his prudence. All eager for battle, ho drew out his 
for&taj placing his cavalry on the two wings, and his 
inf&ntry in the oentro. Jtobort of Gloucester drew 
out ,hifl forces in a similar position. There was con- 
siderable disparity in tho numbers, for Stephen’s forces 
had recently become greatly thinned by battles and 
desertions. There wore, moreover, traitors in his camp 
- on this eventful day, for his cavalry either deserted to 
the enemy or flod at the first onset., llis infantry was 
more faithful to his cause; and, dismounting his war- 
horse ho placed himself at their head and fought like 
aliem. But it was in vain. After ho had broken 
both his battle-axe and sword in tho terrible conflict, 
he was taken prisoner by William do Kainca, who, 
soeing him defenceless, seized him by tlfo helmet, 
exclaiming, “ I have taken tho king !” * 

Tho generosity displayed by Stephen, when ho had ! 
Matilda in his power at Arundel Castle, was forgotten 
by her in her hour of triumph. Tme to tho stern 
policy of her race, she loaded him *with chains and 
threw him into a dungeon in Bristol Castle. 1 1 is 
defeat was the triumph of the great ecclesiastics, who, 
with many of tho nobles, made their submission to 
Matilda. Ono of tho foremost of the ecclesiastics 
to submit was Stephen’s own brother, Henry of 
Winchester, induced thereto, it is said, by the 
promise of being Matilda’s prime minister, and of 
having all vacancies in bishoprics and abbacies 
placed at his disposal. Jt was on tho downs near 
Winchester that Matilda made her bargain with 
Henry of Winchester, tho pope’s legato, and other 
ccolesiastics who suj)portcd him : she swearing that in 
all matters of importance she would obey tho Church, 
and they pledging their faith to her on these con- 
ditions. This was on the 2nd of March, “ a day dark 
and tempestuous, portending disasters.” Tho day fol- 
lowing, Matilda went in triumph to tho cathedral of 
Winchester, where the legato blessed all those who 
would oboy her rule, and cursed all those who refused 
to submit to it. On tho Saturday, Matilda took pos- 
session of tho royal castle, with tho crown and other 
regalia, but found very little monoy. Matilda kept 
the festival of Easter witli great pomp at Oxford, 
where an assembly of churchmen and nobles wasi con- 
vened to ratify her accession. All were agreed before- 
hand that she should ascend the throne, s# Vhat theye 
remainod little to do except making their will known 
publicly. It was the legate’s office to dcMliis, and ho 
did it in plain, outspoken tonus. Having passed a 
high encomium on tho folicity of the reign of the late 
King Henry, ho mentioned that thoy had sworn to 
him to support the succession of his daughter Matilda, 
but that she having delayed to como to take possession 
of her throne, his brother Stcphon had been permitted 
to reign. Having mado this excuse for the wholcsalo 
outbreaking of the churchmen and nobles, tho legato 
boldly denounced hitu brother. IT© had, he said, vio- 
4 l&ted all his engagements, especially thc^e mado to 
the Chiitch, for “ which crimes Grid had rejected him 
' and given him into tho hands of lls Enemies.” Under 
these circumstances, he continuea, they had mot to 
provide for tho tranquillity of the kingdom by appoint- 
ing feomo one to fill his throne. Then in the most un- 


blushing manner ho assorted that the right of electing 
a king belonged chiofly to tho clergy. “ And now,*’ 
he said, “in oidor that the kingdom might not bo 
without a nder, we tho clergy of England, to whom 
it chiefly bolongs to elect kings and ordain them, 
having invoked, as it is fitting, tho direction of tho 
Iloly Spirit* did and do elect Matilda, the daughter of 
that good, pacific, glorious, and incomparable King 
Henry, to be the sovereign lady of England and Nor- 
mandy.” Some wore silent, but many hailed tho 
conclusion of the legate’s bold speech with loud accla- 
mations. * 

Thus commencod what may bo called “ the reign of 
Quoon Matilda.” But that reign was brief and 
shadowy. Her popularity commenced in tho spring, 
b8t it vanished before the summer had {Hissed away. 
Tho Londoners were still faithful to King Stephen. 
After tho clergy had elected the “sovereign lady” 
Matilda to tho throne, a deputation from London was 
introduced to tho council. They did not ajijicar to 
take part in tho election of a ruler, but to plead for 
the liberation of King Stephen. Thoy were sent by 
their fratomity, they said, to entreat their “lord King 
Stephen” might bo released from captivity. The 
whole community of London, with all the barons 
lately admitted into it, earnestly desired this of the 
legato, the archbishop, and tho clergy. They did not 
dispute with tho council on their choice of a ruler ; but 
their pleading for Stephen's liberation was a tacit dis- 
approval of their proceedings. Queen Maud also sent 
a letter to tho council, by Christian, her chaplain, in 
viioh she called upon tlic clergy, by tho oaths of alle- 
giance they had taken to her husband, to rescue him 
from Lis imprisonment. But the council turned a 
deaf ear both to tlio Londoners and Queen Maud. 
Their sitting was concluded on tho third day by tlio 
legato pronouncing a ^bitenco of excommunication 
on several persons who still adhered to tho cause of 
Stophon, and especially on one William Martel, who 
had recently plundered his, tho legate’s, baggage. 

Before they left Winchester, the deputation of tho 
Londoners promised tho legato to recommend his view 
of tlio matter to their fellow-citizens. • It was somo 
time, however, beforo they could tolerato tho idea of 
being under the rule of Matilda. Tho earl of Glou- 
cester hod much to do to reconcile them so far as to 
allow her to make her appearance in their city. He 
soothed and •fluttered them, and hold out rich prospects 
of reward, and r length, a few days before midsummer, 
sho entered ( »n in great pomp and state. But 
Stephen was\ ‘'o sovereign of^heir choice, and 
much circumsfc was * needed on tho part of 

Matilda if sho\ 1 effectually to conciliate tho 
affections of the a * iers. Jlut circumspection was 
not a trait in her ious character. Preparations 
were made for her o&onation at Westminster, but by 
her own conduct she set aside that ceremony. She 
was haughty even to her most faithful friends ; what, 
then, could the citizens of London expect from her? 
Not only were all the fair promises Robert of Gloucester 
had made them broken, but die demanded submission 
of them as a punishment for their attachment to tho 
cause of Stephen ; and when they presented a petition 
to her, praying for tho abolition of certain changes and 
usages introduced by the Normans, and tho restoration 
• 
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of the lawn of Edward tho Confessor, she rejected it 
with scorn. As usual in those times, on her ascending 
the throne, there was a wholesale confiscation of 
estates, in which not oven tho family of the legato 
wero spared ; and those of tlio Church not excepted. 
Henry of Winchester desired that Prince Eustaco, his 
nephew, and tho eldest son of Stephen, should bo put 
in possession of all tho patrimonial rights of his father, 
but was flatly refused. In raising Matilda to^ tho 
tlirono the legate had not bargained for tho ruin of 
his family ; and from that moment he becamo her 
enemy. Hut Matilda’^ conduct to Queen Maud, who 
appeared lxrioro her in London with many of the 
nobility to petition for her husband’s release, em- 
bittered tho public mind against her more than all 
her arbitrary proceedings. Maud, who was her cousin, 
only mot with scorn and contumely. But Maud was 
not defenceless. She had many partisans in Kent and 
SuiToy, and about the feast of St. John the Baptist 
and near noonday, a body of horse from those counties 
suddenly appeared on tho southern side of the rivor 
opposite tho city ; and their appearance was the signal 
for a general rising. At tho sound of tho city church 
bells tho peoplo “rose upon tho countess of Anjou and 
her adherents, as gwarms of boos rushing from their 
hives." Instead of being crowned at Westminster, 
Matilda, mounted on a fleet horse, fled from the city, 
and she had scarcely left her apartments at West- 
minster whon tho populace rushed in and pillaged or 
destroyed all that was found in it. Matilda with a 
few friends retired to Oxford. • 

Meanwhile tho legate had refrained from goina to 
court, and had been busy in manning his casflos 
'within tho limits of his diocese. Matilda had offended 
him beyond forgiveness. Suspecting his fidolity, she 
marched suddenly to Winchester, accompanied by 
David, king of Scots, the earl of Gloucester, and 
several barons with their vfissals. Having taken up 
her residence in tho royal castle, she sent a messenger 
to the legato to come to court on business of importance. 
Ho replied that he would make ready to attend her as 
quickly as possible, but it was in a different sense than 
that of obedience. His episcopal palace was well 
fortifiod, and* Stephen’s banner was soon seen floating 
on its roofs. Leaving it to tho care of his garrison, 
the logato sallied forth to gathor his friends around 
him. Messengers were sent to Queen Maud, who was 
at tho head of a body of troops in Kent, to tho Lon- 
doners, and to others who adhered to tho causo of 
Stephen, to inarch with all haste to Winchester. In a 
brief period the legate found himself at the head of a 
powerful army, and Matilda, who had in vain kid siege 
to his episcopal palace, wafc compelled to take refuge in 
tho castle. 'It was invested oh all sides, and although 
fierce sallies were machf by tho besieged, they were of 
no avail, Six weeks passed away, and famine stared 
them in the face : there was no alternative but sur- 
render or flight. Jt was the custpm at that poriod for 
belligerents to relax their vigilance oh the great festi- 
.vals of tlie Church; and on the 14th of September — 
tho festival of tho )Hofy Rood or Cross— at the ' dawn 
of day, Matilda, mounted on a fieot horse, accompanied 
by a strong escort, suddenly loft the precincts of the 
castle. Robert, earl of Gloucester) w$h a number of 
knights, followed to protect her from pursuers. They 


took the road to Devizes, and the legate’s adherents 
were soon in hot pursuit. Gloucester and his knights 
wore overtaken at Stourbridge, whore he was taken 
prisoner, and of all who were with him only the earl 
of Hereford escaped, and he arrived aftnost naked at 
Gloucester Castle. Others escaped from the field and 
sought their homes ; but, betrayed bp their Norman 
accent, they wore seized by tho English peasantry, 
who bound them with cords, and driving them “with 
whips, os though they were cattle," delivered them 
into the hands of their enemies. Matilda readied the 
castle of Devizes in safety, from whence she was 
afterwards carried in a litter to Gloucester, half dead 
with terror and fatigue ; and David, king of ijfoots, 
who fled with her, was fortunate enough to got hack 
to his kingdom. The earl of Gloucester was confined 
in Rochester Castle, but by a convention made soon 
after between the two parties he was exchanged for 
King Stophen. 

King Stephen, therefore, was restored to his throne. 
He now had the full support of tho legate, his brother. 
Ilemy of Winchester found himself in an embarrassing 
position, but ho # put a bold’ front upon it. In De- 
cember he summoned a council of tho clergy at 
Wostrainstoi^in which ho took a part in direct oppo- 
sition to that which ho had taken in tho council at 
Winchester. But lie had his excuse. The Pojpe, he 
said, had commanded him by letter to do all in his 
flower to effect his brother’s liberation, and such an 
order bould not be disoboyed. Besides, he said, it was* 
through fear, and not from conviction or good-will, he 
had supported Matilda ; and as sho had broken all her 
engagements to him, lie was freod from his oath of 
allegiance to her. Ho added that God had punished 
“ tho countess of Anjou ” for her perfidy, and had 
restored the rightful king to his throne. Every word 
he uttered had tho full assent of thoccoiuicil, and tho 
logato finally, with a coolness which must have created 
astonishment among those who heard him, exoom- 
munica'tcd the •adherents of Matilda, as only eight 
months before ho had those of King Stephen ! — the 
curse including all those who should henceforth build 
castles or invade tho rights and privileges of the 
Church. Stephen, who was present at this council, 
complained bitterly of tho wrongs he had endured 
from his vassals, but, ho added, if the noblos would 
aid him with men and money, ho would relievo them 
from the hard yoke of a woman. 

* Civil waV now, a.p. 1142, raged more fiercely than 
ever. The, evils of feudality scourged the land from 
one end to tho other. After his restoration, Stephen 
had a long and dangerous illness, during which 
Matilda took refugo in Oxford, a oily fortified by the 
Thames, a wall, and an impregnable castlo. Recovered 
from his illness, Stephen parched to Oxford, defeated 
the garrison, who mot him in the open field, entered 
the city with them, set fire to tho town, and besieged 
Matilda in tho castle. His troops surrounded it on 
all sides, but after throe months had passed away it 
was still uncapturod. Winter had arrived; one of 
great severity, for. there was a deep snow, and the 
Thames was Fro zei over ; the provisions of the gar- 
rison wero failing^ and there soemod no chanoe Of 
escape. Matilda seemed lost, but in the dead of the 
. nijght, on tho 20th of December, she, with throe 
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knights all dressed in white, escaped from the doomed 
citadel, and passing through the posts unobserved, 
fled to Abingdon on foot, and then took horse to Wal- 
lingford. At Wallingford she was met by the earl 
of Gloucester %nd young Prince Henry, who were 
marching with an army to her relief ; and soon after 
fortune again 4umod in her favour, for Stephen, who 
had taken the castle of Oxford, was defeated at Wilton, 
and with his brothor the legate narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. 

There was at this period universal turmoil and 
desolation. There had been a golden harvest in the 
field, but there were no reapers to gather in the com. 
Many cultivators had fled from the country, whilo 
others had built themselves hovels in the churchyard 
wherein to live, hoping that the Ranctitv of the place 
would afford thorn protection. Many of the churches 
were fortified; their towers being furnished with 
engines of war. Fosses wore oven dug in the very 
cemeteries. As for the cities, some of them were 
depopulated; for foreign mercenaries prowled over 
the land for plunder, qpd tho people fled at their 
approach. For a long time during this storm of 
tyranny the bishops remained inactive, and when 1 
they did rouse themselves it was rathfcr to increase 
than mitigate tho general misery. Milo, carl of 
Hereford, demanded monoy of the bishop of Here- 
ford, and being refused, he seized both tho goods and 
tho lands of tho prolate, for which he, with all his 
adherents and the whole country around, was laid 
under an interdict. During this stato of things there 
was no action of any importance for three whole years 
after the battle of Wilton. The barons of the oppos- 
ing parties plundered each other’s lands and attacked 
each other’s castles, but the war between Stephen and 
Matilda languished ; Stephen holding his ground in 
the east and Matilda in the west. Tho carl of 
Gloucester was attending Frince Henry’s education 
at Bristol Castle : he being tho most learned^ as well 
as tho most virtuous nobleman of his'ago. Meanwhile 
Geoffrey of Anjou had becomo master of Normandy, 
and tho Norman barons had acknowledged Honry 
as their rightful duke. Tho young prince returned 
to the continent a.d. 1147, and his departure was 
followed in tho same year by the deaths of tho earls 
of Gloucester and Hereford, with other nobles ; and 
thon Matilda, after eight years of desperate adventure, 
retired from tho kingdom. • 

The departure of Matilda, howover, was not fol- 
lowed by peace. Her barons still defend^! themselves 
against King Stephen. And they were favoured in 
their struggle by Stephen’s own conduct. Unwiso as 
ever, he sought to deprive the barons of his own party 
of their castles, and became involved in another fatal 
quarrel with the Church. # A change of Popes through 
death had deprived his brother Henry of his legan- 
tino office, which had been given to Theobald, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Stephen’s declared enemy. Tho 
hostility of Theobald was rendered formidable by his 
alliance with Hugh Ttigod, the powerful earl of Nor- 
folk. Stephen exiled Theobald* for attending the 
council of Rheims against his Ixpross orders, and 
Theobald excommunicated Steplon and his adhe- 
rents. One-half of tho kingdom was laid under the 
archbishop's interdict. 


M All aacred things are covered ; cheerful mom 
Grows sod as night ; no scembly garb is worn 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a faco 
With natural smile of greeting. Bells ore dumb, 

Ditches are graves, fuuoreul rites denied. 

And in the churchyard he must tako his bride 
Who dare bo wedded.” — Wordsworth. 

This was a state of things men could not bear. Tho 
groat body of tho people held tho consolations of 
rojjgion to bo their most precious heritage, and to be 
thus depiived of them was worso than death itself. 
Stephen was compelled to hupible. himself before the 
Church. He made, submission, and endeavoured to 
win tho hearts of the bishops and abbots by bestow- 
ing large donations on the Church: promising still 
more ample bounties when tho kingdom should bo 
settled. But in all this Stephen had an end in view. 
When ho fancied he had won t^cm over, ho required 
the bishops to acknowledge and anoint his son 
Eustace as his suocossor. But the prelates were not 
to bo thus cajoled. Theobald told him plainly that 
the Pope had denounced him as a usurpor, and, 
therefore, he could not transmit his crown to his 
posterity. Enraged at this refusal, Stephen ordered 
his guards to arrest the bishopff, and seize tlieir 
temporalities, but his revenge was not put. into execu- 
tion ; fur time was bringing about a solution of the 
difficulties of tho kingdom. 

Ilenry of Anjou had, a.d. 1152, grown into man- 
hood. In tho previous year ho had married Eleanor, 
tho divorced wife of*Louis, King of France, by which 
imion ho hud bccomo lord of Aquitaino and Poitou. 
Four years before he had been knighted by David, 
king of Scots: tho ceremony being performed in 
“ merry Carlisle.” It was time for him, therefore, to 
win his spurs ; and being strengthened by his union 
with Elcanor^and invited by the Plantagenet party 
in England, ho prepared to dispute its sovercingty. 

, He came with a well-appointed hand of followers, and 
as soon as he landed many of his old friends joined 
his standard.- This was m January, a.i>. 1153, and 
though it was midwinter tho flames of civil war broke 
out with greater violence than ever. Henry besieged 
tho town and castlo of Marlborough, and Stephen 
collected all his forces and attempted to raise tho 
siege, but being prevented from executing his design 
by excessive rains, ho returned with his army to 
London. Marlborough was captured, and then Prince 
Henry took up his quarters at Wallingford. Both 
parties prepared for a decisivo battle. Stephen 
marched to Wallingford, and tlio^wo armies faced 
each other at Wallingford: that of Stephen, who 
came from London, occupying tho left bank of tho 
Thames, and that of Henry the right. . But no battle 
was fought. Wearied at length with a strugglo 
which had lasted fiftocn years, the nobles proposed 
that, instead of fighting, there should be an accommo- 
dation. Their proposal was wisely adopted. King 
Stephen and Fnnee Henry had a conference, which 
was followed by a pacificator, the terns of which 
were that Stephen should reignsiuring his life, and 
that Ilenry Plantagenet should be his successor, it 
seems strange that Stephen should have consented to 
such terms, seeing that he had, when tho treaty was 
concluded, a son living, to whom he desired to ti ans- 
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mit his crown. It is probable, howovor, that ho 
found there was no chance of transmitting it to his 
posterity, and that his wisest course would bo to 
securo it for himself in peace, llut Eustace* tho son 
of Stephen, did not long livo to stand in tho way of 
Henry l’lantagenct. A ware of tho results of tho 
negotiations, ho marched into Cambridgeshire, where, 
at tho head of some followers who milled round him, 
ho took possession of the abbey of St. Edmundsbury, 
and plundered tho surrounding country. It was a 
mad act, but his brain seems to have been over excited 
by his being thus disinherited by his own father, for, 
after he had seized upofi tho ftbbev, os ho was sitting 
down to a banquet, lie wtw suddenly seized with a 
frenzy, of which ho died : his fato being considered by 
the monks to have been a sudden judgment of tj>e 
Almighty for his impious ravaging of the -sanctuary 
of tho “blessed St. Edmund.** After this, Stephen 
and Prince Henry went to Winchester, where the 
treaty of Wallingford was solemnly ratified in a great 
council*, and in January, a.p. 11 54, at another council 
hold at Oxford, all the barons of both parties did' 
homage to Princo Henry, as tho future king of 
England. 

The reign of Stephen was soon brought to a close. 
Having spent somfc time with tho king at Oxford, and 
afterwards in London, Prince Henry rotumod to tho 
continent. They parted “with expressions of mutual 
friendship ” at tho end of Lent, and on tho 25th of 
Octolx>r Stephen diod, in tho fiftieth year of his ago. 
His queen Maud had diod throe ryears before, and ho 
was buried by her side in the Monastoiy of Favorsham. 

Tho Saxon chronicler has thus graphically sumnfed 
up tho characteristics of this turbulent reign : a reign 
in which the nobles and ecclesiastics sought to render 
themselves independent of tho Crown: — “In this 
king’s time all was dissension, and evil, and rapino. 
Tho great men soon roso against him. ' They cruelly 
oppressed tho wretched people of tho land with their 
castle work. They filled their castles with devils’ 
and evil men. They seized those whom they sup- 
posed to have any goods, and throw them into prison 
for their gold and Bilvor, and inflicted on them unut- 
terable tortures. Somo they hanged up by tlie feet 
and smoked with foul smoke ; Borao by the thumbs or 
by the beard, and hung coats-of-mail on their feet. 
They throw them into dungeons with adders, and 
snakes, and toads. They put knotted strings about 
thoir heads, and writhed them till they went into tho 
brain. Some tlioy forced into a crucot-liouso : that is, 
a chest that was short and narrow, and not deep, and 
hod sharp stoned therein, so that they broke thoir 
limbs. They made many thousands perish with 
hunger. They laid tribute after tribute upon towns 
and citioB, and when the townsmen had nothing more, 
thoy sot fire to all v tho towns. Thou mightest go a 
whole day’s journey and not find a man sitting in a 
town nor an acre of land tilled. The poor died of 
hunger, and those who had bedn men well to do 
begged for bread. Never was more mischief done by 
heathen invaders. This lasted tho nineteen years 
that Stephen was king, and it grew continually worse 
and worse.** 

These miseries, however, were notjbronght al^t 
by King Stephen’s personal character/ None of those 


cruelties which had disgraced tho reign of his prede- 
cessor have been laid to his charge by the chroniclers. 
Yet it was his ambition that involved the nation in 
these calamities. lie had ascended the throne with- ‘ 
out a title, and, hence, not only wos*bis own path 
strewed with thorns, but the national peace and* 
security was disturbed as long as tho qfx>wn adorned 
his brow. Tho rock on which he split was ambition. 

No events of impotence occurred in Wales during 
this period ; petty wars between its several print* 
arising from mutual jealousies, and predatory incur- 
sions into the English territories being the sum of its 
history. 

When Henry Bcauclerc ascended the throne of * 
England, Edgar, the eldest snrviving son of MalSolm 
Canmore, was king in Scotland. Tho union of Henry 
with Edgar’s sister, Matilda, was productive of a long 
and cordial, peace between the two nations. During 
the reign of Edgar, indeed, Scotland enjoyed profound 
tranquillity ; being neither disturbed by foreign wars 
nor civil commotions. According to a contemporary 
chronicler, Edgar was “a swoet-toropered, amiable 
man, in all thingfi resembling Edward tho Confessor : 
mild in his administration, equitable and beneficent.’’ 
Such a mowch deserved a reign of peace and tran- 
quillity. Edgar died a.d. 1107, and was succeeded by 
his younger brother Alexander, who married one of 
HeriiVs numerous illegitimate daughters, namod 
Sibylla. At tho commencement of this monarch’s 
reign, according to tho will of Edgar, Cumberland 
was dismembered from tlio Scottish kingdom, whioli 
by that will fell into the possession of his younger 
brother David. Alexander, like liis brother lid gar, 
sedulously cultivated tho friendship of Homy, king 
of England, and his reign is chiefly markod by an in- 
flexible administration of justice, whieh procured him 
tho name of “ Tho Fierce,” and by a warm contest 
with tho English archbishop, who laid claim to an 
authority over tho Scottish Church, a claim which 
had no* foundation in right or usage, and which 
Alexander sternly and successfully resisted. Alex- 
ander died A.n. 1124, and leaving no issue, his throne . 
fell to tho lot of his brother David. David had been 
educated Under tho care of his uncle, Edward Atheling, 
in England ; and after tho marriage of his sister to 
Henry Beauclcrc, he resided chiefly in tho English 
court, where he marriod Maud, daughter of Waltheof, 
carl of Northumberland and Huntingdon, by which 
union ho acquired a title to those two earldoms. By his 
tenure of tho earldom of Cumberland, liowover, when 
he ascended” tho throne of his brother, the king of 
Scotland was now again an English Won, and as 
such ho was one of tho first who took the oath to sup- 
port the succession of Matilda to tlie throne of Eng- 
land. His support of Matilda bus been recorded in 
previous pages ; tho final result of his war with King 
Stephen on her behalf being, after tho great battle of 
the Standard in which ho was defeated, a treaty of 
peace with tho English monarch, which was concluded 
at Durham, and by which bo obtained tho ostensible 
object of the war-the earldom of Northumberland* 
But David was n{ ?cr attached to Hie interests of ; 
Stephen, for he af> awards, when Matilda had for a ^ 
. lime gained the ascendancy, repaired to be* <XWt,and* 
a$*before seen, was shut up with her in Oxfor dCastle*' 
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from whence be with difficulty made his escape and 
retunied to Scotland. ^ From that period his reign is 
not marked by any events of importance. When 
Prince. Henry invaded England, David led an army of 
Scots into the fcnmtry to fight for his cause, and od- 
I vanned as &r as Lancaster, but on the approach of 
Stephen he racrossod the border without risking a 
battles . He dia not livo to see the issue of the contest 
. between Stephen and Henry, for Jie died in May, a.d. 
1163, and was succeeded by bis grandson Malcolm IV. 
Iiis death appears to liavo been hastened by that of 
liis only son Henry, who died in tho preceding year, 
and who is represented by the historians of tho age as 
; a virtuofis and accomplished prince. David himself 
•' appeAts to have been an amiable monarch, and pos- 
sessed of great capacity for governing liis kingdom. 
The monkish historians have extolled nis character in 
the highest terms, and although his donations to the 
Church and his founding numerous religious houses 
. may have called forth thoir eulogies, he appears to 
. have deserved them. He did moro for liis oountry 
than the erection of churches and monasteries ; for, 
when relieved from foreign wars, hrf assiduously ap- 
plied himself to the promotion of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures; the establishing of communities in j 
towns, and tho reform of the law and its administra- 
tion, By his long residence in England ho hod 
acquired English manners and habits, and after liis 
accession to the throne of Scotland, ho laboured to 
introduce them among his own people. One thing 
seems certain, that undor tho rule of King David his 
subjeots enjoyed great prosperity and happiness: a 
condition strangely contrasting with that of tho moro 
civilized people of England under tho rule of liis con- 
tcmporaiy, King Stephen. 

SECTION V. 

. HENRY II., SURNAMKD PLANfAGENETi 

Henry Plantagenet was besieging the castlo of a 
rebellious baron in Normandy when ho rocoived the 
news of the death of Stephen, and having brought that 
sioge to a successful issue, he prepared for his voyage 
to England to take possession of his throne. Storms 
and contrary winds detained him for some time at 
Barflour, but at length, on the 8th of December, be 
landed at Hurst Castle, and oloven days after, lie was 
crowned with Eleanor, his consort, at YVestfhinstor, by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. Loud acclama- 
tions resounded through tho abbey on this occasion, 
for it was hopod that after the long troubles endured 
by tho countiy, there would bo a quiet future. Besides, 
some Saxon blood flowed in Henry's veins, and though 
it was .by no means pure, the poople, still enamoured 
of their ancient dynasty, snouted "Long livo King 
Henry 1” 

Although only twonty-ono years of ago when he 
began to reign, Henry possessed a firm will and com- 
manding intellect, lib commenced his rule well and 
wisely. His first aim was to briiifl order <sut of con- 
fusion. Much of that confusion life arisen from the 
enmloyment of foreign mercenariesln the recent civil 
/ wer,And they wore sent back forthwith to their homes 
oft the continent. Another source of the oonfusion 


which had existed sprang from tho numerous castlos 
erected by King Stephen’s permission, tho owners 
which had universally become privileged robbers who' 
plundered and oppressed all around them. These 
castles were levelled to tho ground ; some on being 
quietly surrendered, and others after being taken by 
force of arms. Before Henry proceeded to the destruc- 
tion of these castles, he obtained a decree for tho 
resumption of all tlife crown lands on which they 
had been built, and which had been lavished on their 
adherents both by King Stephen and Matilda. As 
the revenues of tho crown wm*e chiefly derived from 
these lands, it was essential to Tiis kingly dignity and 
the support of his throne that Henry should obtain 
possession of them, which in a brief space of time was 
accomplished. Some of tho more turbulent nobles 
wero driven out of tho kingdom, wkilo others were 
reduced to a state of vassalage. In driving those 
nobles out of the land, Ilcnry wisely made no 
distinction between the adhorents of Stephen and 
Matilda; and even the bishop of Winchester, who 
had helped to raise him to tho throne, was not spared, 
for all liis six silting castles wero demolished^ and he 
fled with his treasures to Cluguy. Henry’s attention 
was likewise directed to tho coiling of tho country, 
which in tho provious reign had been shamefully 
debased. Private mints hod been as numerous as tho 
castles, for tho barons who occupied them cart'd little 
for kingly privileges. Homy, however, claimed the 
exclusive right of issuing a now coinage, and thereby 
restored it to its standard purity. This counter revo- 
lutfon was effected with as little violence as possible, 
foiy guided by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Ueniy’s policy was conciliation and peace. At the 
same timo ho governed with a firm hand ; for opposi- 
tion to his will was tho sure precursor of ruin. His 
vigilance in thq ;td ministration of justice was remark* 
able. According to a con temporary writer, he attended 
to it in his own person, “ not sitting still in his palace 
as most other kings, but, going ovor tho provinces, 
examined into tho actions of his subjects, chiefly 
forming liis judgment of those whom he had ap- 
pointed the judges of others.” Finally, iu order to 
provent all disputos about tho succession,! I enry called 
upon his prelates and bavons to take an oath of fealty 
to his oldest son, Prince William, and failing him, 
to his socond son, Pringc Henry, bom March, a.d. 1 1 55. 

Henry wa^ not only king of England but duke of 
Normandy; and, from liis marriage with Eleanor, 
lord of Aquitaine. The extent of liis continental 
dominions mado him a dangerous rival to liis feudal 
superior, tho king of Franco, awl berimed at extend- 
ing liis power. His father vfas count of Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine ; and at liis death, which occurred 
shortly after his marriage witli % tho divorced queen of 
France, Henry would havo inherited his tides and 
possessions, had lie not sworn that he would obey every 
article of his fathers will. By that will he waa 
deprived of them, for it set forth that if Henry should 
become king of England, thw should become the 
inheritance of his brother Geoffrey. But notwith- 
standing his oath, Jlenry wap not disposed to give up 
his title of earl of Anjou. lie applied to the Pope to 
grant him a dispensation from his oath, and as ho was 
I moro powerful and had more gold than bis brother, 
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his request was readily granted. Encouraged by the 
French court, which could ill brook tbo injuries it had 
received from Henry’s marriage with Eleanor, Gooffroy 
took up arms, but in the year 1 156 King Henry 
crossed the seas and reduced all his castles ; finally 
compelling him to consent to receive an annual pension 
for tho disputed coronet. While on the continent 
Henry did homage to his feudal superior, Louis, king 
of Franco for Normandy, Aquitaine, Poitou, Auvergne, 
tho Limousin, Anjou, and other territories ; but whilst 
Louis received this foalty he “ had reason to tremble.” 

On his return to England, a. I). 1157, Henry re- 
covered that power which David, king of Scotland, 
had obtained from King Stephen. Tho counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland had passed into the 
jjosscssion of tho Scottish crown, either as fiefs, or 'by 
especiid grant, but Henry demanded their restoration 
of tho young king t Malcolm, and they were readily 
surrendered. Malcolm, also, did homage to him for 
Lothiitfi. But there was a part of the British do- 
minions not so easily recovered as the counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland. During the recent 
civil war, the Welsh hod,undor brave chiefs, recovered 
much of thoir ancient territory, and resolved to hold it. 
It was Henry’s pqjioy to obliterate, as much as possible, 
the remembrance of the evil time that had intervened 
between the reign of tho Red King and his accession, 
and ho assorted liis authority over Wales as a part of 
that policy. But tlio descendants of tho ancient 
Britons were as fond of independence as their fore- 
fathers, and would not submit. * Henry, therefore, led 
an army into Wales to subdue them. Crossing 
Flintshire, he threw himself among tho mountains. 
The WoLsh lot him penetrate as far as a narrow and 
woody defilo called Eulo, now Coleshill, in tho parish 
of Holywell, when issuing from their concoalment 
tlioy poured down from tho' uplands, And as Henry’s 
troops could not form, they were slain in heaps. Tho 
panic was universal: Henry do Essex, horeditary 
standard-bearer of England, throw down tho royal 
standard, and exclaiming that the king was slain, fled 
for liis life. Henry was in danger, but not slain : he 
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rallied his fugitive troops, and fought his way through 
the pass in safely. Owen Gwypned, tho Welsh' chief, 
endeavoured to draw him into the defiles of Snowdon, 
but changing his route he marched along the sea- 
coast attended by a fleet ; cutting doltn woods in his 
routo, making roads, and erecting fortifications to 
secure the ground ho had gained. oThero was no 
second battle of note, and in a few months the Welsh 
were compelled to purchase peace by resigning all the 
territories taken from King Stephen, ana by giving 
hostages and doing homage for tho rost of their 
country. But the Welsh wore not subdued, for they 
subsequently, on various occasions, contested the pabn 
of victoiy with the Norman chivalry ; and it waglong 
before they submitted to tho dominion of “our iiOrd 
and King. 

After Geoffrey Plantagenet had boon deprived of 
liis earldom of Anjou, tho people of Nantes, in Lower 
Brittany, had offered liim the government of their 
city, which he accepted. They had revolted from 
their rightful sovereign, so that it was a free election, % 
subject to no hereditary right ; and yet, on the death 
of Geoffrey, a.d. (llo8, Henry laid claim to tho earldom 
as his heir. It was in vain that iho citizens of Nantes 
represented + that, by choosing Geoffrey as their 
governor, they had not resigned tlieir independence 
to a family; right or wrong ho resolved upon its 
possession. It would almost mako his continental 
territories complete, and thereforo ho laid claim to it 
as hifc property by succession. liis claim, however, 
was disputed, for Conan, duko of Brittany, had taken 
possession of Nantes as belonging to his dukedom. 
The people of Nantes, moreovor, had, on tho death of* 
Gooffroy, acknowledged Conan as their governor. But 
Henry affoctcd to treat the free citizens of Nantes as 
rebels, and Conan as an usurper of his rights. He 
crossed tho channel, with a formidable army, and took 
possession not only of tho city itself, but the whole of 
tho country between tho Loire and tho Vilaine. Henry 
was aware when he seized these territories that he 
should create alarm in tho French court, but ho relied 
oil his art and address to quiet it. And in this ho 
had an ablo coadjutor in his ministry — tho famous 
Thomas a-Beckcfc. 

It was early in the reign of Henry that Thomas 
it-Bcckct was introduced at court. Ho was the son of 
Gilbert Beckct, and was bom a.i>. 1119; who his 
mother was is uncertain. According to a monkish 
lfegcnd — \Vhiuh solior history has not rejected as 
positive fiction — she was the daughter of a Saracen 
emir. Tho legend relates that Gilbert, tho fathor, 
went to the Holy Land on a pilgrimage, after the 
crusade excited by Peter tho Hormit, and that during 
his wanderings he fell into tho hands of a Saracen, 
by whom he was held in (Jjptivity. lie was aided ill 
his escapo by tho emir’s daughter, who loved liim, and 
a few years afterwards a lady was seen wandering 
through tlio streets of London, uttering no intelligible 
word but “ London ” and “ Gilbert.” This was the 
emir’s daughter, who, according to the legend, found 
her “ Giltert,” to /whom she was married, and who 
became the moths* of tho famous Thomas-ftrBecket. 
We place no faitt&in this monkish story, but rather 
believe that the mother of this remarkable man ways 
df Saxon and not of Saracen blood. But bo that as it 1 
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may, Becket early displayed great talent. He received 
his ' early education in the abbey of Merton, from 
whence ho went first to the schools of London, and 
then to the university of Paris, llis parents designed 
him for the Qhurch, but when he returned from Paris 
his chivalrio accomplishments better fitted him for tlio 
court' than y*e pulpit. Notwithstanding, ho entered 
the Church, and Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, 
pleased with liis attainments, £avo him several valu- 
able benefices, and made him archdeacon of his diocese. 
But ho did not long minister at tho altar. Theobald 
- had employed him in two difficult negotiations at 
Rome — one of which was to obtain a papal bull 
against any bishop who should officiate at the corona- 
tion of Eustace, son of King Stephen, if he happened to 
bo called to tho throne — and when Henry Blantagonct 
was made king, this piece of good service brought him 
into special favour. Pocket became King Henry’s 
companion, chancellor, and chief counsellor. There 
was nono greator in the court than Thomas-A-Boekct, 
and no one equal to him in all tho kingdom, “ save the 
king alone.” Tho favours lavished upon him wero 
beyond all precedent.' ecclesiastical and secular re- 
venues bestowed upon him by Henry made him the 
richest subject in the realm. His expenditure cor- 
responded with his revenues. Household retainers 
swarmed around him ; gold and silver vessels graced 
his festive board ; and the most costly delicacies were 
purchased for his table. It is said that on one eva- 
sion a dish of eols was procured at the princely prico 
of ono hundred shillings. So groat was his expendi- 
ture, indeed, that it gave rise to a suspicion that his 
revenues wore doubled by the venality common to tho 
times, with which his judicial office was administered. 
According to FitzStephen, his secretary, his ostenta- 
tion was as remarkable as that of Cardinal Wolsey in 
tlio reign of Henry VIII. His rooms, it is tine, 
after tlio fastnor of the ago, were littered, as stables 
are now, with straw; but they glittered with tho 
rude magnificence of rich furnitiire, amidst which 
tho chancellor and his retainers— barons and knights 
— moved in gorgeous apparel, and sat doAvn to 
costly banquets. 

Such was the minister sent by Henry Flantagenot 
to tho court of Franco to allay tho alarms raised by 
the forcible seizure of Nantes and the adjacent country 
between tho Loire and tho Vilaino. lie went with 
pomp and show. With him were two hmylrod barons 
and knights, and a train consisting of nearly a thou- 
sand persons. Was there over such a subject as this 
famous Thomas k-Becket ? Ho niarchcll through tho 
towns of Franco with waggons and sumpter-horses 
laden with treasures. On every horse thcro sat a 
. monkey— then, when monkeys wero not so well-known 
as they are now, a grand feature in tho gorgeous caval- 
cade. As they passed tlong, two hundred and fifty 
pages sang versos and waved standards brilliant with 
colours and gold, while esquires* bore the shields of 
tho knights, and soldiers and priests redo two and 
two. Tlio French* accustomcd*is they were then to 
show,<woro dazzled by such liagmncsnoe. “ How 
wonderful/' they exclaimed, “ mist the king of Bug- 
land himself be, if his chancplor travels in such 
. state 1” But from all that appears there was a striking 
contrast between tlio cavalcade of King Henry and 


that of his chancellor, Thomas-u-Bcckot. ITeuvy 
despised pomp and ceremony, and when he repaiivu 
to the court of Franco to join his minister, no mention 
is made by the chroniclers of any grand display. Ho 
had but one object in view, that of winning ovor tho 
French monarch, and, aided by Thomas-i-Bocket, that 
was soon accomplished. Tho neutrality of Louis was 
purchased by tno contraction of an alliance of mar- 
riage with IFeniy’s eldest 6on and tho French 
monarch’s eldest daughter Margaret, by his sccoud 
(fuecn, Conslantia of Castilo. Margarots dower con- 
sisted of threo castles in the Vcxin, which wero to bo 
consigned to tho keeping <Jf tlio Knights Templars, 
who wore to deliver them up when tho morriago was 
consummated, or to restore them to Louis if tho con- 
tract should bo broken off by death or accident, 
lfenry was magnificently entertained at tho court of 
Baris, and while there ho obtained a commission, as 
carl of Anjou und seneschal offFranoo, to determine a 
controversy which had long existed botween Eudo, 
carl of Benthiovro, and Conan, duke of •Brittany, 
about tho right to that dukedom. On his return that 
question was soon settled. Nantes was freely given 
up to Henry, and judgment was pronounced as freely 
in Conan’s favour. It would appear also that Henry 
affianced his son Geoffrey to Olmstuntiu, an intan t 
daughter of Conan, who engaged at his death to 
bequeath to her all his right to Brittany. 

Thus, by policy and power, Henry, king of England, 
was continually enlarging his dominions. 11 is ambi- 
tion was all-absorbing. Wido as his territories wero 
on the continent, he yot courted more, llis next step 
%as to lay cla i m to the earldom of Toulouse. Bhil ippa, 
tho mother of Queen Eleanor, was the only issue of 
William IV., count of Toulouse, and w ould have inhe- 
rited his dominions had he not, in order to preservo 
the succession in tlqj male line, conveyed all his 
dominions to his brother, Raymond de St. Cillos, 
whose grandson of tlio same name at this period 
en joyed tho earldom. Henry now laid claim to it in 
right of his wife, hoping thereby to extend his power 
across the isthmus that joins France to Spain, and to 
rango along the French coast on tho Mediterranean as 
he did ul ready on that oh the Atlanticf. When queen 
of Franco, Eleanor had conveyed her lights to her 
husband Louis, who had sent an army to oceupy Tou- 
louse; but this expedition ended in a treaty by which 
Raymond, on marrying Constance, tho sister of Louis, 
remained *n possession of tlio country. As Eleanor 
had been divorced from Louis, Henry conceived that 
sho was thereby restored to her original rights, and 
on tho advice of Thomas &-BockiW ho demanded tlio 
instant surrender of tho earldom, and when this was 
refused ho prepared for war. As usual with tho 
monarch s of tho Norman period, lie eamo ovor to 
England to obtain tho means fin; his enterprise. This 
was early in tlio year J150. A great council of his 
prelates, barons, and military tenants was held, and 
though they were not willing to engage personally in 
this distant expedition, they readily supplied him with 
money. A scutage of one lftmdred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds was imposed, on tne knights' fees, equal 
in value to two millions seven hundred thousand 
pounds of our present money, and this having l>ccn 
obtained, Henry returned to Normandy. On his 
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return thither a similar tax was levied from his mili- 
tary tenants in that country, and he then collected a 
large army of adventurers, or soldiers of fortune, for 
his enterprise. In the meantime, Raymond had made 
preparations for resistance ; and Louis, king of France, 
whoso hostility was aroused by Henry’s pretensions to 
Toulouse, had marched with an army to Raymond’s 
assistance. Henry’s boldest advisor in this war was 
Thomas A-Bcckot Homy’s army consisted chiefly of 
the famous infantry of the Low Countries ; but in his 
train wore Malcolm, king of Scotland, Raymond, king 
of Arragon— to whoso infant daughter Henry had 
affianced his son Richard^-ono of the Welsh princes, 
and somo English und foreign princes. Thomas 4- 
Bockot, chancellor of England, the inseparable com- 
panion of liis master, was also there, “and none went c 
thither in more warlike guise.” Rocket marched at the 
head of seven hundred knights, equipped and main- 
tained at his own expense, and at the capture of 
Caliors, which was taken in their route to Toulouse, 
he mounted the deadly breach with his cavalry. At 
length Henry’s army appeared before the city of Tou- 
louse. The King of Franco was within its walls, and 
Becket advised Henry to tako the city by assault, and 
make the French monarch prisoner. Henry rejected 
this bold advico. He had scruples about a direct 
attack on his feudal superior. It was considered by 
him not only to bo inconsistent with his oath of fealty, 
but a dangerous example to set to his own vassals if 
he should mako war upon the person of his liego lord. 
Homy, therefore, declared that out of respect to the 
king of Fiance, ho would not besiege Toulouse. A 
French army, moreover, came to the relief of th^ 
French king wliilo Henry was encamped before the 
city, and llonry, leaving the supremo command to 
Becket, returned to Normandy. The clorical chan- 
cellor continued tho Avar, and nurtured three castles in 
Languedoc, supposed to have been impregnable ; but a 
French foreo having made a diversion on tho side of 
Normandy, ho rejoined the king, leaving only a few 
insignificuut garrisons to preservo his conquests. But 
the war on the frontiers of Normandy was soon ended : 
tho French king having been induced to treat, Bcckot 
was charged with the negotiations, which ho con- 
ducted with his usual ability. A truce was con- 
cluded, which, in a.d. 11 GO, was converted into a 
formal peace. By that treaty Henry wad permitted 
to retain tho castles which had lx5cn ouptured in the 
earldom of Toulouse, and his eldest son did homage to 
Louis for the duchy of Normandy. 

This peace, howevor, was of vory short duration. 
Having tost his quern Constance, and having no male 
issue, Louis, king of Franco, after a widowhood of 
only twelve days, married Adelais, sister of tho earls 
of Blois, Sancerre and Champagne. Alarmed in his 
turn at this increase of the French king’s power, and 
his alliance with the mvotcrato enemies of his family, 
Henry prevailed upon the Pope's legate to celebrate 
the espousals botweon his son Ilenfy, who was seven 
years of age, and Margaret, the daughter of Louis, 
then only three years of tige, and when the ceremony 
was concluded, ho d6monded and obtained of the 
Knights Templars tho infant’s dower— the three castles 
in the Vexin. Enraged at this irffosaction, the 
French monarch banished tho three Knights Templars 1 


who had hold the castles in trust, and commenced 
hostilities against Homy. But the operations of this 
war were of small importance. Louis was no match 
for the powerful and politic Hemy. * A few lances 
were shivered, and two or three castles besieged ; but 
neither of the kings were disposed to attack each other 
in person, and about Midsummer, a.d. 1181 , peace was 
concluded. ’ 

Henry remained in Jformandy till January, A.D. 
1103, when ho returned to England. Becket had 
returned before his master. The seo of Canterbury 
had become vacant, a.d. 1161, by the death of the 
archbishop Theobald. During thirteen months Hemy 
appropriated the revenues of the primacy to his own 
use. They were of service in his diplomacy and wtr. 
When, however, ho had accomplished all he desired 
on tho continent— at least for a time — he turned his 
thoughts to* tho filling up of tho primacy. Many of 
tho English bishops hou sought Hie dignity, but 
Henry turned a deaf ear to their suits. There was 
one man among his subjects whom he delighted to 
honour above all others— his companion ana friend, 
Thomas k-Bcckot. |And he had good reason for this, 
inasmuch as Becket was devoted to his master’s inter- 
ests. lie had Jieen most diligent in his endeavours 
to humble the subject in order to exalt the king. -In 
his capacity of chancellor he had not only greatly 
humbled the lay aristocracy but had attacked the ex- 
trntfagunt. privileges, immunities, and exemptions 
claimed by the proud churchmen of the ago. He had 
insisted that bishops and abbots should pay scutage 
for tho war of Toulouse like the lay barons ; a measure 
which had drawn down upon him bittor invectives 
from the clergy. Ho had even told the prelates that 
they wero bound to the king by tho same oath as the 
barons : by the oath to preserve him in life,* limb, 
dignity and honour. This was striking at the root of 
tho independence of tho Church abovo thrones and 
dominions : a doctrine then stoutly maintained by the 
clergy. All this $xci tod tho bitterest enmity of tho 
churchmen: he was accused of seeking tho ruin of 
the Church, and was even threatened with excommuni- 
cation. But Henry placed him abovo their ban. Who 
was so fitting to bo tho primate of all England as tho 
man who had so powerfully resisted ecclesiastical 
domination, and humbled both prelates and noblos in 
his zeal for Henry's greatness? Such a man would 
certainly be # of the greatest service in a project con- 
templated by* him in common with other European 
sovereigns: that of checking the growing power of 
Rome, and abolishing some of the more ■ dangerous 
privileges of the clergy. It is true his conduct had 
not been that of a priest, although he belonged to the 
priestly order. He had been fonder of tho sword 
than of preaching and praying, and had lived a life 
of pleasure rather than samftity. He had preferred 
pomp and magnificence before humility ; and a scarlet 
cloak lined with ermine to sombre canonicals. Hunt- 
ing and hawking and tho sports of the field had been, 
infinitely more delightful to hin» than visiting the 
sick and the^ dyingTh All this, and more, indicating 
the man of the worlArathor than tho priest* had been 
I exhibited in his char^jiter. But then ho might change 
[ in these paiticulars, and if not — if he, as chancellor, 
J^done Henry so much good service in checking the 
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power of tile ecclesiastics, who wore ever ready to 
, defy the tang's authority, how much greater service 
might he not render him as the head of the Church 
in England! So Henry — although warned that hi$ 
supple minister might, as a consecrated archbishop, 
becoAie a formidable opponent — sent Becket from 
Normandy t§ receive tho primacy, to which ho was 
inaugurated in Juno, a.d. 1162. 

And now occurred one of #the most remarkable 
changes that ever marked tho history of an individual. 
Ambition took another form — clothing itself in the 
guise of humility. Bcckct was no longer desirous of 
honour at . court or in the field of battle, but in tho 
Church. The statesman and soldier — the courtier and 
the^iuntor — tho man of tho world and tho man of plea- 
sure — became a rigid and ascetic monk. Ho denuded 
himself of all his princely magnificence His old 
companions and gorgeously apparelled retainers were 
dismissed; his gay attire was cast off; and his choice 
cooks and cupbearers discharged. ITe now surrounded 
himself with monks and beggars whose feet he daily 
washed with his own hand ; ho clothed himself in 
sackcloth ; he ate the coarsest foot and drank water 
rendered bitter by unsavoury herbs. And then his 
penitence, how deep it- socmca, and liis prayers, how 
fervent they were ! Ilis works of charity, also, in 
hospitals and post-houses, how numerous and munifi- 
cent ! All this soeming sanctity soon caused Thomas 
a-Becket to l)e revored as a saint, and tho people lo^sd 
to follow him with their prayers and acclamations. 
But with all this show of humility Bockct was am- 
bitious; and his ambition took that very form of 
which ITenry little dreamt when ho raised him to the 
primacy : that of oxalting tho power of tho Church 
over the authority of the king. Was there ever such 
a metamorphosis? 

Beckot’s reformation of manner, however, was a 
change merely in externals. Ho retained his prido, 
haughtiness, subtlety, and love of power. To somo 
extent this may be attributed to a' sense of Vhat was 
duo to his high office ; hut as it occurred not when tho 
primacy was in abeyance, but whon it was secure, it 
seems to have been dictated by policy, and intended 
for effect in tho anticipation of a contest with tho 
Crown. And that contest soon commenced. Tho 
primate’s first step was to resign the chancellorship : 
a plain intimation that tho rights of tho Crown were 
henceforth, in his esteem, subordinate to the interests 
of the mitre. Henry himself seems to hflve so under- 
stood it; for, on his return to England in January, a.p. 
1163, wlion Becket met him at Soutliafiipton, he met 
with a bold and formal reception. A collision soonor 
or later was inevitable. It was brought about by 
Becket himsolf. In the year 1164 he went, with 
most of tho other dignitaries of the Church, to a great, 
council held at Tours, a? which Popo Alexander and 
his cardinals were present. At this council }t was 
determined that a severe canon should bo made against 
all those who hold possessions which- lxad once be- 
longed to the Chuflch. AccorAigly, on his return, 
BectatMlemanded from several jfcarons, and from the 
Grtftra itself, tho restoration ofl castles and manors 
Which, in tho time of Williamltho Conqueror, had 
belonged to the see of Canterbury. Thus of the king 
demanded the castle of Rochester; of tho Earl of 


Clare the. castle and barony of Tunbridge ; and from 
other barons similar possessions. This aroused 
Henry’s indignation; but when Bcckot excommuni- 
cated William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the 
Crown, for ejecting a priest collated to tho rectory of 
that manor, his indignation know no bounds. Henry 
had laid it down as a rule of government that no 
military vassal should bo excommunicated without 
his consent, and he ordered Bcckot to reverse tho 
sentence. It was not for the king, ho proudly replied, 
t8 infirm him whom he should absolve aud whom 
excommunicate: that right ^pd faculty belonged solely 
to tho Church. But licnry would not yield. Ho 
threatened vengeance if his order was not obeyod ; and 
this time Bockct bent before the storm : tho knight 
jpras absolved. 

Tho primate had attacked tho Crown; it was 
Henry’s turn now to attack tho Church. At this 
time the barbarous violence of tlio early days of feudal 
tonuro was rapidly passing away. Tlie old Saxon 
principle of compensation for crimo had, to a bonsidor- 
ablo extent, been superseded by criminal laws, which 
wem administered under tho royal authority, and 
often with stem severity. A nearer approach to trial 
by jury was about to bo attained, but tho Church 
opposed such a mode of trial. Exemption was claimed 
by tho clergy from all secular jurisdiction. If a 
murderer or robber, boing a layman, was convicted in 
tho courts of the Crown, lie was punished with death ; 
but the vilest offender, if ho belonged to tho clerical 
order, escaped such* a ]>enalty: he might expiate liis 
crime by the time-lionourcd system of pecuniary com- 
pensation. And these clerical offenders wero nume- 
rous. Many of the clergy in tho retinuos of tho 
prelates and the abbots combined tho priest with the 
soldier ; for they served at tho altar and performed 
tho services knights# In tho days of King Stephen 
they had bocii prOtectofs of religious houses against 
the marauding lay barons; and they had also been 
robbers and cut-throats. Nor wero they much bettor 
in tho first years of ITenry Plan ta genet's reign. 
Numerous homicides had been committed by them, 
and yot the offenders escaped punishment. It was, 
therefore, just that this turbulent ordeV of priesthood 
should be brought under the control of tho secular 
power. Henry resolved upon this reformation in tho 
laws of his kingdom. A priest of Worcestershire had 
murdered ^ fathor tfiat ho might live undisturlied in 
a guilty intercourse with his daughter, and tlio 
offender was required to ho delivered up for trial in 
the king’s courts. Becket refused. Ho interposed 
tho shield of the Church betwoefftho criminal and 
the outraged laws. He pissed upon him a sentence 
of degradation, and then contended that ho could not 
ho tried a second tirno for thft same ottence. Enraged 
at such a proceeding, Jlenry called an assembly of 
prelates at Westminster, and demanded thoir assent 
to his project for subjecting tho cl orgy to tlio autho- 
rity of tho civil courts. His demand was rejected. 
Would they then, lie asked, observe the ancient cus- 
toms of tho realm ? Tho re^ly^given was that they 
would observe them, 44 saving tho privileges of thoir 
ordor.” It was Becket that framed this bold reply; 
and it was in vain that some of his friends advised 
him to abandon this saving clause. If an angel 
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two attendants, and made his way towards tho sea- 
eoast, hiding by day and pursuing his journey by 
night. His escape was doubtful ; for Henry had given 
orders that all seaports should bo watched, and after 
fifteen days 9 ^ro travel he oinbarkcd in a small fishing- 
boat at Sandwich, and was finally set safe on shore on 
tho Continent* near Gravclinos. Friar Christian —for 
that was the name tho primate assumed — encountered 
some adventures in Flanders ; but ho reacliod France, 
where, through the influence of Popo Alexander, whom 
he mot at Sens, ho became established in tho Abbey of 
Pontigny, in Burgundy. Alexander supported his 
cause as that of truth, justico, and the Church ; and 
Bechet, thus favoured, declared, impiously, that 
Christ was again tried in his cause before a lay 
tribunal, and in his person “crucified afresh." 

Anticipating that Bcckot might find friends and 
supporters in the popo and tho king of Franco, Henry, 
on the advice of his prelates and barons, endeavoured 
to prevent such a consummation. Au embassy, con- 
sisting of five bishops and several barons of tho highest 
order, was sent to Home, to prosccuto the archbishop, 
and if possible to procure liis dqfcsition. A large 
sum of gold, that most prevailing advocate in tho 
papal court, was placed at disposal of the embassy for 
that purpose. The ambassadors also arrived with 
their letters to iho Earl of Flanders and tho Flemish 
king, entreating them not to afford tho fugitive prelate 
an asylum in their dominions. They first tried tno 
French monarch who was then at Compiogne. Henry’s 
letter was presented to him ; and Louis, who was a 
bigot and an admirer of Bucket, pretended to be 
shocked when ho read an expression which occurred 
in it, namely, “ Thomas, late archbishop of Canterbury.” 
“ Late archbishop !” ho exclaimed ; “ who hath deposed 
him? I am king as well as Henry of England, and 
yet I have no power to depose the meanest clerk in 
my dominions.” Louis rejected tho requisitions of 
the ambassadors, and asserted that ho would protect 
the fugitive prelate with all his power. Thus unsuc- 
cessful in their mission, tho embassy repaired to the 

m wlio was then at Sens. But it was to no purpose. 

ler their representations nor their gold, in this 
instance, had any effect in tho papal court.. Alexander 
did not, indeed, distinctly state that he would support 
Bucket in his quarrel with King Henry, hut he could 
not, ho said, givo them an answer till the archbishop 
had becu heard ; and as Henry had defined tho time 
they were to spend in their mission, tlfty returned 
without accomplishing its object. As we liavo 
scon, Beckot— who followed tho English embassy to 
Compiegno, # and from Compiogne to Sens— was more 
successful, for both Louis and the popo took up his 
cause without reservo; both hoping to make capital 
out of his quarrel with hig sovereign. 

But Henry was not to be trifled with. Having 
received the report of his embassy he revenged him- 
self, not only on Beckot, but on V Ac A lcxandcr. Tliero 
were no more Peter’s pence to bemaid in England, and 
whoever of the clergy presumed A appeal to the popo, 
was dootned to imprisonment. Bit his Heaviest ven- 
geance fell on Thomas a-Beckot. I Writs were issued 
to tho sheriffs of England, commanding them to seize 
all his goods and possessions within their jurisdiction, 
and to detain ajl bearers of appeals to the pope till 


his pleasure should bo known. They were also to 
arrest all bearers of papers, whether from tho pope or 
Beckot, that purported to pronouneo an interdict on 
the realm, as well as all clerks who should attempt to 
leavo tho kingdom without a passport. Henry’s 
vengeance oxteudod oven to the friends of Thomas 
tV Bucket, thoreby wounding him in his dearest affec- 
tions. The revenues of oveiy clergyman who followed 
him into Franco, or Hided him in any way, wero seized 
by the crown ; and without either reason or justice ho 
banished all those who were connected with tho exiled 
prelate, either by ties of bhxxl or affection — this hai-d 
sentenco boing oven extended to their wives and 
/children. It is recorded that not less than four 
hundred wero thus exiled ; and that they were bound 
by oath to show themselves in their misery to the 
cause of their ruin, that liis heart, might bo wrung by 
their sufferings. But this tyranny had the contrary 
effect of that which Henry desired, for it. cxcitcil 
universal compassion towards Bucket, und his exiled 
friends in France and throughout, tho Confluent, so 
that, all their wants wero bountifully supplied. 

During this quarrel witli Bucket or the Church, the 
Welsh had onco more takeu up arms. Predatory 
incursions were made by them into JSngland, a.d. 1163; 
and though they wero driven back by an Anglo- 
Norman army, which subsequently retaliated by laying 
waste tho county of Caennarthen, they reappeared, 
both from tho north and south, and captured many 
castles. Their incursions were pushed forward into 
tho level country ; •ami, in a.d. 1103, Henry led an 
{jxpy against them in ]>erson. A battlo was fought, on 
tho banks of the Cieroc, and tho Welsh, being defeated, 
fled to the uplands. Henry pursued them as far as 
tho Berwin ; but as he was encamped beneath that 
mountain, a sudden sfonn of rain swelled iho streams 
and deluged JJio valley, and tho Welsh descending 
from its ridges, Jlenry’tj anny was routed with great 
slaughter. On this occasion Henry took an unwonted 
revenge. Seven years before, hostages had been placed 
in his hands by tho Welsh princes, as pledges for their 
allcgianoo ; and, embittered by his defeat, ho bar- 
barously caused iho eyes of tho males to bo picked out, 
and tho noses and ears of the females to l>e cut off : a 
deed which must ever remain a stain on his memory. 

Before his campaign against tho Welsh, Henry had 
repairod to the Continent, where, at Gizors, he had an 
interview v^th tho King of Franco on tho affairs of 
Bcckot. As, however, ho insisted on the submission 
of tho archbishop to the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and Louis refused to withdraw his protection from 
him, nothing was concluded, it^'as on his. return 
that ho went into Wales . 4 After his defeat in that 
country, he spent his winter in England ; but in the 
spring of a.d. 1106 ho again fcnaired to tlio Continent. 
His presenco was needed in Brittany. Henry was 
bound by treaty to support tho causo of its duke, Conan, 
and at this time, ipeited by his cruelties, his barons 
had taken up nnuu against liim. The Bretons hailed 
Henry as their deliverer, and Conan resigned his 
authority to him; Henry’s tnii£ son, Geoffrey, and 
Conan’s heiress, Constantia, had been betrothed by 
tho treaty which bound llenry to, support the cause of 
the Duke of Brittany, and, though still mere children, 
their espousals were now solemnized, and Henry under- 
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took tlio government of tho duchy during his son’s 
minority. But the fiery Breton nuhlos wore not easily 
governed. Although they had affected to hail Henry 
as their deliverer, aided by tho King of France and 
the people of Maine thoy again broke out into insur- 
rection. A war ensued in which Henry was victorious. 
Most of tho ensiles of tho refractory barons were 
levelled to tho giouiid. liis victory proved a blessing 
to Brittany, for by it tranquillity, regular courts of 
law, and pros|K*i ity were established in that hitherto 
turbulent country. He spent tho winter in his castlo 
on Mount >St. Michael# where he was visited by 
William, surnamed tho Lion, who had recently 
mounted the throne of Scotland ; and wliilo ho was 
on the Continent lie imposed a tax of twopence in Iho 
pound on all his subjects, both English and foreigfi, 
for tho Mip]K>rt of tho war in Palestine, which at this 
time was unfavourable in its results to the crusodere. 

Tho tyittle of tho crown and tho crozier was not yet 
over, locket was at this time less subduod than even 
in tho early days of this great contest. The chroniclers 
relate that in his retreat, in the abbey of Pontigny, he 
spent his time in devotional exercises and assisting 
tho monks in their local labours ; but these were not 
his only occupations. In this interval ha wrote many 
letters to different persons in England, in which he 
reproached some for tlicir upostucy from, and praised 
others for their adherence to, “tlio cause of God.” 
Pope Alexander also employed his pen in his favour ; 
for ho too wrote letters to England, commanding 
certain of lleuiy’s subjects to espouse tho cause of 
Beckot. Supported by the pope, tho archbishop grtgy 
Ijold^r and bolder. He asked permission of the pontiff 
to excommunicato King llenry ; but cautious policy 
led Alexander to adviso forbearance in this rospect. 
At the same timo he permitted him to do what he 
pleased with Henry’s subjodi. Aeconiingly in the 
year 1166, Beckct proceeded from Pontigny to Vczelay, 
near Auxerre, where, on the festival of tho Ascension, 
he mounted the pulpit, and with “bell, book and 
candle,” ho solemnly cursed and pronounced excom- 
munication against all tho defenders of tlio Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon ; tho detainers of tho sequestrated 
property of the see of Canterbury ; and all who per- 
secuted on his account oither laymen or clergy. Some 
were personally named: as Bichard do Lacy, chief 
justiciary, John of Oxford, Joycelin Baliol, Balph do 
Broc, JIugh St. Clare, and Thomas FitzBcvniml : some 
for having promoted tho Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and others for holding possession of tlio revenues of 
tho soo of Canterbury, ifenry was called upon by name 
to repent and atone for the,!!! juries he had do no to tho 
Church, otherwise ho was to bo placed under the 
archbishop’s ban. He wag to be cursod as those already 
denounced as evil-doers : to whom tho heavens should 
be as brass, and tlie'tearth as iron ; whose goings out 
and coinings in, whoso sleeping and whoso waking, 
should bo equally accursed; who should be visited 
with huugcr, cold, sickness, and bliudness: whom 
none would compassioi^tc, and the veiy prayers for 
whom would bo tun*d into curses. As Beckot ceased 
his malediction, priests who stood around him with 

K ed torches extinguished them oven as tho aoulk 
ose delivered to perdition should be quenched in 
eternal darkness. 

t 


Henry is represented os being mad with rage when 
he heard of Backet’s fierce anathemas. lie was sur 
rounded, ho said, by traitors who would not deliver 
him from the insupportable vexations caused by this 
one man — a man who sought his ruin noth body and 
soul. Ho gnashed his teeth with rage* and rolled 
about upon his bed of rushes and stawas one bereft 
of reason. Whon his paroxysm was over, he called a 
council of his baronfi and prelates, at ChinoU in 
Touraino, to take measures for revenge. Those 
measures wero soon adopted. Ho threatened that 
if Beckct should bo still harboured in a Cistercian 
monastery ho would confiscate all tbo estates of the 
Cistercians throughout his dominions. This threat 
had its effect : Becket removed out of Burgundy to 
tho town of Sens, where a new Asylum was provided 
for him by the King of France. 

At that tffnc, a.d. 1167, a petty war was proceeding 
between Louis and King Henry; and Louis made 
Beckot an instrument of annoyanco to the English 
monarch. Towers and castles wero captured on both 
sides, and then m August there was a truco. The 
war was renewed, a.d. 1168, but it was brief, 
and moro inglorious to the French monarch. In 
January, a.d. 1169, indoed, Louis was compelled to 
conclude a peace. Henry's three sons did homage to 
the French King for their continental dominions: 
IJonry for Anjou and Maine, as ho Lad formorly done 
for Nojroandy ; Bichard for Aquitaino ; and Geoffrey 
for Brittany. It was also agreed that Richard should 
be united in marriago.with Alice, a daughter of Louis, 
as Henry had already been with her sister Margaret. 

This peace Was followed by a hollow reconciliation 
between Henry and Thomas ii-Bocket. The pope’s 
logates hod previously attempted to bring alxmt a 
reconciliation, but had failed : Bockct’s pride proving 
an insurmountable obstacle. lie would admit of no 
concessions without certain reservations ; such as 
“saving. tho honour of God and his Church;” and of 
“his own pcrsofi.” His obstinacy had tho effect of 
turning his own order against him. Even tho pope 
began to side with King Henry. At all events, as ho 
had refused tho modiation of tho legates who had been 
especially accredited to mediate between him and his 
sovereign, Alexander took Henry and his kingdom 
under liis special protection — strictly prohibiting him 
to inflict any censure on them, which ho was still 
desirous of Aoing. Beeket was enraged at this pro- 
hibition, and accused the legates of being bribed by 
Henry; and* it is probable that his accusation was 
founded in truth. It seems likely too that the popo 
himself had received some English gold, for ho pro- 
vided Henry with a bull in a.d. 1168, which suspended 
the archbishop’s spiritual authority over him and 
his subjects till he had dbeen restored to favour. 
Becket was shorn of power; and in his retirement ho 
was tormented with mortified prido and impotent re- 
sentment. There wp, however, still a general desire 
to bring about a rcjpnoiliation between tho monarch 
and the prelate. To that end, when the kings of 
England and Frants concluded a treaty of peace, as 
before recorded, in|January, a.d. 1169, Beeket was 
brought from his retirement to make his submission 
to tre king. Louis, and all the princes and prelates 
present, nrged him to mako it in the most humble and 
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respectful manner, and having given a half promise 
to that effect^ King Henry and his onco bosom com- 
panion again stooa face to face. But Becket did not 
make the submission required of him. Ho fell down 
. upon his kiftes and said; 44 1 submit myself to tho 
mercy of God and the king, to tho honour of God and 
the king ;” hut this ambiguous form of words did not 
satisfy Homy. Ho was to say in plain words that 
M he would obey those laws dhd customs which the 
holy archbishops of Canterbury had obeyed in tho 
times of former kings, and which ho had sworn 
solemnly to oboy.” To this Bocket finally consented ; 
but ho would odd this reservation, 44 saving the honour 
of God and his Church.” But Henry know full well 
that whatever displeased Becket he would interpret 
as contrary to tho honour of God and the rights of 
.his order, and he would not admit of such a saving 
obtuse. There was to bo no mental reservation : tho 
submission was to be made in the words dictated or 
not at all. But it was in vain that the King of France 
and those around him urged Bcckot to accept peace on 
tho conditions offered; ho adhered with inflexible 
’ obstinacy to his 44 savings.’* Manf of the nobles, as 
Becket retired from the conference unreconciled, were 
indignant at his intolerable pride, atld oven Louis 
himself felt ashamed of his conduct ; but still, efforts 
wore made to bring about the reconciliation. It is 
probable that the bull, with which tho popo had pro- 
vided King Ilcnry, had made him more inflexible 
than ho would have been ; and to counteract* this ho 
was now furnished with another which set forth that 
if he was not reconciled before Lent with tho arch- 
bishop ho, the pontiff; would restore him to tho full 
exercise of his spiritual authority over him and his 
kingdom ! This was delivered to Hom y at a second 
interview between him and King Louis on tho subject; 
and aware of • tho use Becket would make of that 
authority, if it was restorod, ho said that he would 
permit the archbishop to return England if ho 
Would only promiso to behave to wauls him as former 
primates had behaved towards fonner kings. But 
Socket, when consulted, would not even do this with- 


Henry would not give up his point of an unreserved 
submission from tho haughty prelate. Dreading — os 
there was cause to do in that dark age — tlio effect of 
his being personally excommunicated, and of his 
kingdom boing laid under on interdict, Henry sent 
over instructions to England that oil intercourse be- 
tween his subjects and tho txqio or Becket was to 
coofio ; and also thaf it would bo deemed high treason 
for any one to bring an interdict from cither of them 
jitto England, or to pay any obedience to. any such 
interdict. Whoever, in a word, in any way favoured 
tho popo or tho archbishop was to suffer the forfeiture 
of not only their own possessions, but tlioso of all 
their kindred. At. tho same time, while acting thus 
boldly, Henry deemed it politic to conciliate tho papal 
t>ourt. Instructions were sent to his agents to uso 
their utmost endeavours to bring about terms of 
accommodation ; and whether tho pontiff was awed by 
Henry’s bold proceeding, or tempted with his gold, 
cannot be distinctly stated, but. it is certain they were 
now moro successful in their efforts. Having promised, 
in the king's name, that Becket should be permitted 
to return to his church in safoty, and hold it in peace 
and that, all who hod been exiled on his account should 
be restored to their jxjsscssiuns* the Archbishop of 
Rouen and Bishop of Rovers wore commissioned to 
settle tho long-pending dispute on that basis. Henry 
had sworn that ho would never give Becket 44 tho kiss 
of peace,” and theso prelates were directed to absolve 
him from that oath, and if ho still adhered to it to 
persuade Bocket to # acccpt it of Prince Ilenry. They 
jgoro also authorized to absolve all those whom Becket 
had excommunicated. At this time, also, Henry’s 
agents obtained a bull from the pope empowering 
Roger, archbishop of York, to crown Prince Henry. 
The right of consecration, undoubtedly in England, 
belonged to • the Ardtynsliop of Canterbury; and 
Bocket was enraged to mildness when he heard of tho 
success of Henry’s agents at the papal court: ho 
accused tho pope and tho cardinals of being bribed, 
and of 44 absolving tho devil and crucifying Christ.” 

This remarkable contest was not ended when, in 


out adding his saving clause, 44 the rights of his older.” 
Mediation was still in vain, and both parties became 
moro exasperated than ever. Bocket denounced Henry 
as a more cruel tyrant and persecutor than TTerod ; and. 
as Lent commenced ho resumed the exercise of his 
spiritual authority— again launching thoUiunders of 
excommunication against all those in England dho 

r isod his views and held his possessions, both among 
clergy and tho laity. Meanwhile, Henry was not 
idle. Aml^Lssodors wore sent to the popo at Bcneven- 
tura, to persuade him to bring about peace by trans- 
lating Becket from Canterbury to some other see: 
offering him as a reward for this good service ten 
thousand marks, and the privilege of not only filling 
tip the vacant see but all others then vacant in 
England. Contrary, no doubtJto Henry’s expecta- 
tions and formor experience the® tempting offers were 
rejected. Alexander would sdlfl two nuncios into 
Nonnahdy to negotiate a peace ; l>ut tho*ambass&dors 
could not obtain anything b?jyond this promiso. 
These 'nuncios were sent, and they returned without 
affecting the object of their mission. With tho 
thunders of excommunication hanging over his head, 


March, a.d. 1170, Honry sailed to England to carry 
out his design of clowning his son into execution. At 
this period the ceremonies of coronation and the royal 
unction were doomed of the highest importance by 
tho monavchs both of England and France, and it was 
their dosino to soo their sons crowned while they 
lived, in order that they might have a comfortable 
assurance that their succession would bo socured. 


Hence it was that Henry, by ^skilful diplomacy, 
obtained a bull from the pppo to liavo his son crowned 
by othor hands than those of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Prince Henry was grown cd and and anointed 
king in London, on tho 4th of Junes & n d tho day after 
the prelates and barons assemble on the occasion, in- 
cluding William, king of Scotland, and David his 
brother, and swore fealty to tho young king, with a 
saving of the tbalty they owed to his father. This 
desire of his heart, accomplished, Honry returned to 
Normandy, leaving the young king regent of England. 

It was on his return to Normandy that the popo’s 
nuncio effected the reconciliation, on the basis of tlio 
terms agreed upon, between King Henry and Thomas 
irBecket It was in July that tho final conference 
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took place; and the meeting was in a pleasant 
meadow near Tonraino. There was a large assembly 
of prelates and nobles, both French and English, to 
witness the compact between the sovereign and the 
primate. Henry arrived at the place of meeting 
before the archbishop, and as soon as 1 locket appeared 
lie rode towards hirn, and saluted him cap in hand. 
They held a long discourse together apart Rocket, 
according to his own account, bittdrly complaining of 
the wrongs lie had endured, and Henry, being aJJ 
smiles mid condescension, promising that ample repa- 
ration should he made hirn. f To all appearance they 
were reconciled ; for on their joining the assembly, 
Ilonry said that lie found the bishop in the best 
possible disposition, and that it would, therefore, bo 
sinful in him to nourish hatred any longer. The® 
forms of reconciliation were eomplotcd; but Henry 
would not give the sign and seal of a perfect reconci- 
liation — the coveted “ kiss of peace.” He would give 
. him that, lie said, when lie again met him in England. 
Henry, fiowever, held Bcckct’s stirrups when ho 
mounted his horse, which was a token of honour if 
not of affection. Still, they parted without that 
token of perfoct amity, which, in the feudal ages, had 
a peculiar solemnity^ when received from the lips of a 
king — M the kiss of peace.” 

Henry, however, appears to have been desirous of 
preserving the peace with the haughty churchman, 
lie had suffered much from tbo quarrel, and had no 
dosiro for its prolongation. It is true that he did not, 
as it is alleged, do as he y wm wgi eA »fond money for his 
journey to England, but he kept faith with him in al^ 
essential matters. Ho had ploged himself Toy the com- 
pact at Touraitio to restore him to his archbishopric, 
with all its lands, livings, and privileges, and having 
made his peace with Bccket, he sent a letter to his 
son, the regent, to this offeef; : — M Knew you that 
Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, has made my 
peace agreeable to my desire; and, therefore, I re- 


royal chaplains, whom, on a former occasion, ho had 
excommunicated . Whether Beckot had becomo recon- 
ciled to John of Oxford may be doubtful, and it does 
appear singular that Henry should have chosen him 
for one of his escort. But if he was notflie primate’s 
friend, John proved a faithful protector, for ho 
shielded him from some annod men who, on his 
landing, commanded him in a threatening tone to 
absolve the excommunicated bishops. With this ex- 
ception, however, the primate was unmolested, and he 
entered Canterbury in triumph ; for the prior and tho 


quire that ho and 



his following should havo 


peaco: and you will take care that the said arch- 
bishop, and that all of his people who went out of 
England, should havo their possessions truly, and ho- 
nourably, and in peace, as they had them three months 
beforo tho said archbishop went out of England,” 
It is clear, therefore, that Henry still held out tho 
olive-branch to Bucket. Had ho, acted to others as 
the king was acting towards him, it might # have been 
well for him when ho was restored to his primacy. 
But he acted far otherwise. Tho Archbishop of York, 
assisted by tho Bishops of London and Salisbury, had 
performed tho cerefeony of crowning Prince Henry in 


forgive them. At their last conforenoo Henry liad 
appeased Bccket op. thafc f score, but it was only for a 
moment ; for before ke embarked for England he sent 
letters of excommunication against them: a deed 
which had as much or more to do jvith the final cata- 
strophe than Henry’s outburst of passion. It was a 
palpable indication that on his part there was to be 
no oblivion of tho ywyjt, and no peace for tho fhture. 
With these feelings ho sailed from France. He landed 
at Sandwich on the 1st of December, and from ihefce*? 
proceeded to Canterbury. Henry sent protoctoi's with 
him, among whom was John of Oxford, one ajfcthe 
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burgesses flocked to meet him and give him a hearty 
wclcomo. But it was not so with the nobles and tho 
ecclesiastics : they, os a body, stood aloof from him. 
Evon Prince Ilonry, his fovmcr pupil, who was at 
Woodstock, shunned him ; for when, a few days after 
his arrival at Canterbury, lie set out for Woodstock to 
pay tho prince a visit, he was met by a messenger who 
forbade fiini, in tho young king’s name, to proceed 
any further ; ho was to return to and remain within 
his own diocese. On his homeward route lro spent 
some days at. llarrow-on-thc-IIill, where ho exercised 
groat hospitality : his guests being of the same class 
as those he had entertained at Northampton. The 
only ecclesiastic mentioned as having visited him was 
the abbot of St. Albans. As for tho vicar and rector 
of 11 arrow,* they treated him with the grossest disre- 
spect, for, it Is said, that when he left Harrow they 
maimed the horse yvliich carried his provisions: an 
offence for which they were afterwards excommu- 
nicatod. I 

Bccket returned to Canterbury escorted’ by a host 
of poor people, armed with rusty targets and lances to 
protect him. Whatever feglings King Henry now 
entertained towards; him, it is clear that there were 
but few persons of iank, either among churchmen or 
laymen, who were, rft his inveterate enemies. He 
was himself convinc£H of this, and foresaw that their 
vengeance would eip?>mpas8 his death. “ I come to 
dio amongst Jdu ” wf% the text from which ho preached 
on Christmas-day. A is said that his sermon wus an 
eluent discourse, ttit it was marred with words of 
>4$ry vengeance. JIaWg told the people that one of 
,4he archbishops had a martyr, and that they 
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before! depart, I-will avenge some of the wrongs niy 
Cliurc^/^M suffered during the last seven years/* 
Alia than , it was. that he exoomtnunicatod the vicar 
and rector of Harrow for maiming his sumpW horse, 
adding another to the number of the doomeet Ranitlf 
do Broc, oho of his moat invoterato enemies* This 
was Bucket’s last recorded act. 

The prelates whom iJecket had excommunicated 
'had repaired to Nohnandy to demand redress from 
King Henry. They implored it both for the sake of 
royalty and the Church : for his sake as well aa their ' 
own. It was not likely that Henry would hear them 
patiently, or would quietly submit to the domination 
of the imperious man who "had so wantonly renewed 
their bldf quarrel. He had offered Beckot the olivo- 
branoh and ho had imperiously trampled it.undor his 
feet. t Henry was seized with one of life most violent 
fits of „ fury, in the midst of which he demanded if 
there was no one around him who would deliver him 
from this turbulent priest? That demand was suffi- 
cient. • Interpreting it as Bockot's death-warrant, four 
knights present-- William do Tracy, JHugh do Mor- 
ville, Bichard Brito, and Reginald* FitzUrse— all men 
of note, without communicating their intentions, sailed 
for England. They were certainly not commissioned 
to commit the deed they contemplated; for, after 
Henry's wrath . had subsided, he held a council of 


. Beoket was blamed by his attendants for inflaming 
the fury of his enemies by tbe rough manner with 
which ho had treated them, and they urged him to 
make his escape. “ I know what I ought to do,” was liis 
reply. That evening he went to vespers in the cathe- 
dral. Meanwhile, the knights with their accomplices 
had .put on their coats-of-mail, and armed themselves 
with sword and battle-axe. Thus arrayed, they 
returned to the palace. Socket, followed by the 
monks, was then passing along with solemn tread 
thfough the oonvcntual buildings into the cloister. 
Tlie gate of the palace had been shut and barred by 
the terrified servants, and it was in vain that tho 
knights thundered at it for admittance. Ingress, 
however, was found by a window, and on thoy went 
after the monks into tho church. All fled except 
Beckot and his cross-bearor, Grymo. Bccket stood 
erect before the altar. It was dqjrk. and tho obscurity 


barons, in which it was resolved that three commisa 
sioners should go to England and arrest Thomas 
a-Becket, according to the forms of law, on a charge of 


high treason. These commissioners were appointed 
and sent to England ; but tbe four knights had a long 
start of them. They arrived three days after Christ- 
mas at Saltwood, near Canterbury, whore the De Broo 
family had a residence, and where thi^t^mpged their 
plans. There were others ready and willing to join 
them in their FeiMul work. That work was speedily 
accomplished. On the 29th of December these four 
knights, with twelve others, resortejJ. to thfl arch- 
bishop’s palace* They entered his chamber, and took 
their seats in moody silence. Bccket first spoke : he 
wished to know what they wanted ? FitzUrso replied 
that they hod come from the king to demand that 
he should absolve tho excommunicated bishops, and 
that ho should re-ostablisli those whom he had sus- 
pended. Tho excommunication of the Archbishop of 
York was considered to havo been an attenjpt to de- 
throne tho young King Henry, and, therefore^ it was do- 
mandod that he should go to him at Winchester to make 
satisfaction to him ; in other words, he was* called upon 
to answer for his offences against the king. Impe- 
rious as ever,*I3ccket refused, accompanying his refusal 
with taunts and latter invectives. “ Of whom do you 
hold jour archbishopric ?” demanded Reginald ; “ of the 
the king or the pope?” “My spiritual rights I owe 
to God and the popo,” replied Beoket ; “ my temporal 
rights to the king/’ “Is it not the king that hath 
given you all ?” rejoined Reginald Docket’s answer 
in. the negative wag received ' 9 th murmurs and' 
. threats. Three* of tho knights haaifollowQd Beoket in 
his wars^on the Continent; and when he reminded 
theifl bf this, and observed that it was not for such to 
threaten him in his own house, they replied that they 
Would do more than threaten, and they departed, ■ 
vo ui. 
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of the church was only broken hero and there by tbe 
feint light of a lamp. u Whero is tho traitor ?” in- 
quired Tracy. There was no answer. “ Where is tho 
archbishop?”. “Hero* am I, but no traitor,” replied 
Docket; “reidy to suflor in my Saviour’s mime.” 
“Thou art a prisoner,” said Tracy; but Bucket, os 
Traoy laid hands on hjin, shook him off with violenco. 
It is said that the knights advised him either to flee 
or to jgo with them, but ho/efusod to do either, and 
still usod "offensive language to them. Other writers, 
however, of tho age represent Jfcckot os acting like an 
angol of moekness. From his known character it is 
probable that ho did use provokiffg language. Still 
his assailants paused before thoy struck the fetal blow. 
Again they demanded tho absolution of the bishops. 
“Never, till they have offered satisfection,” was the 
reply. 44 Then, die i” exclaimed FitzUrse, and as his 
sword was descending upon his bSad, his cross-bearer 
received tho blow upon his arm. Beoket’s bead was 
slightly wounded, and again he was called upon to 
flee. But Beckot moved not, and. then a second blow 
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foiled him to the grouhd, and' a third cleft his skull 
and scattered his Drams about the pavement of the 
church* The haughty prelate perished before the 
altar. 

Becket’s murderers withdrew without molestation. 
As soon, however, as the news of his death sproad 
through Canterbury and the neighbouring country, 
the excitement became intense. He was at once 
dignified with the honoured name of a martyr. It 
was in vain it was announced from pulpits that his 
death was an infliction of divine vengeance, and that 
ho was a traitor; the public voico sternly asserted 
that he had suffered martyrdom. This was especially 
! tho case in France. Louis, whom Henry Plantagenet 
had so ofton humbled, fixed tho guilt upon him in the 
hope of humbling Henry in his turn, lie, with maqy 
of his prelates, called upon the pope to draw tho 
sword of St. Peter against tho persecutor; one who. 
surpassed Nero in cruelty, Julian in apostacy, and 
Juclas in treachery. But tho charge was evidently 
groundless : if not, then Henry Plantagenet was one 
of the greatest hypocrites the world has ever known. 
On hearing of Bockot's death he expressed the greatest 
grief and horror ; and for threo whole days he infused 
both food and consolation. Ho also wrote to tho pope, 
declaring his imfooence of the crime and entreating 
the suspension of all censures till the facts of tho caso 
wore examined. Henry’s envoys were coldly re- 
ceived at the papal court, and every one expected 
that he would be excommunicated, and that an inter- 
dict would bo laid on his kingdom. Alexander, 
howover, contented himself witn excommunicating in 
general terms tho actual murderers and tho abettoi „ of 
the crime. By tho power of gold, indeed, Henryks 
envoys finally obtained so much support among tho 
cardinals that the pope engaged to send two legates into 
Normandy to settle tho tern\s of his reconciliation to 
the Church, and was prevailed upon tef send a friendly 
letter to Henry Plantagenet, and to absolve tho 
bishops whom Becket had excommunicated. 

Thus relieved from tho dread of the papal ban, at 
. Which the monarchs of all Europe trembled, nenry, in 
August, a.d. 1171, returned to England, lie had at 
this time a ‘great project in view— the conquest of 
Ireland. No common political relation had hitherto 
subsisted between the two islands. Civilization had 
dawned in Iroland at a very early period, but for a 
long time all traces of it Had boon obliterated. 
Through the invasions of northern pirates it had be- 
come a land of misrule. The country was nominally 
divided among several kingp over whom was a 
supremo insular r sovereign ; but, in reality, it was 
governed by leaders of .tribes who exercised a de- 
spotic sway over a limited distriot, and who met the 
claim of a superior lord, either by an annual tribute, 
or an annual cattle, as best suited their views. There 
were continual wavs in Ireland, and often of a very 
sanguinary character. And these wars arose from the 
very nature of things. Its very dungs had no heredi- 
tary claims to their miniature kingdoms. They were 
elective. The son of f, king might be elected during 
his life-time, but hb had no hereditary right to the 
throne. It was hold that the choice should fall upon 
the worthiest son in the reigning family ; • but some- 
times there were nono deemed 1 worthy, ani ihbn 


another branch wa* selected to supply. the fhture 
king. Hence there were perpetual warn and amminr 
ation — open violence and dangerous troachery^Eiinilar 
contests prevailed from the laws of 
Lands descended to all the sons of ^^fatnily— lc^tti- ; 
mate or illegitimate— in equal shares.' division 
occurred upon the death of every possessor; so that J 
the lands of Ireland became dividea land subdivided 
to an almost interminable extent. Under such a sys- 
tern tliere could bo no improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil ; no accumulation of capital ; and no profit- 
able industry. Whether the conquest of such a conn- 
try, in such a condition, and inhabited by a Celtic popu- 
lation, ever fiercely opposed to the Saxon, was worth 
seeking, demands a doubt. Ireland, however, had long 
been a thorn in tho side of England* Many etpedi- 
tions had m the course of ages been promoted in that 
country, some of which had been of no small danger 
to tho sister isle. Its inhabitants had made hostile 
descents to take port in the various contests between 
Saxon and Briton ; and in this ago of the Normans, 
Ireland was still a dangerous neighbour. Hence the 
Norman monarchs appear more than once to have con- 
templated tho comjpiest of that countiy. William 
Rufus hod Iqpkcd from a rock in Wales upon the 
green and beautiful island in the distance, and said 
that ho would make a bridge with his ships for its 
invasion ; and early in the present reign Henry Plan- 
tagenot had obtained a bull from Pope Adrian whioh 
formally authorized its annexation to his dominions. 
It was his wars on the Continent and his quarrel 
with Becket alone that had prevented his carrying 
out his design ; but now circmnstancos favoured the 
enterprise. 

In tho year 1168, Dermot MacMurrogh, king of 
Leinster— one of tho five kingdoms into which JreTand 
was nominally divided— having been expelled from 
his throne by his own subjects, assisted by tho kings 
of Meath and Connaught, for his tyranny and for his 
abduction of the wife of one of his most powerful lords, 
he went to Aquitaine and did homage to Henry as his 
sovereign lmxl, and obtained permission to enlist 
adventurers to recover his dominions. MacMurrogh 
then camo to England and took up his residence at 
Bristol. Ho had letters patent with him from Henry, 
direoted to all his subjects, declaring that he had taken 
MacMurrogh under his protection, and giving them 
licence to take up anus on his behalf. Thus favoured, 
ho obtained the aid of Richard do Clare, earl oi 
Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, a nobleman of ruined 
fortunes, who was ready to engage in any desperate . 
undertaking. Strongbow was promised a wife, m the 
person of MaoMurrogh's daughter Eva, and the suc- 
cession of the kingdom of Leinster, as the price of his 
assistance, if successful. Two Welsh noblemen also-— 
Maurice FitzGerald and Robert FitzStephen —subse- 
quently, by the promise of large estates, engaged to 
assist in MaoMurrogh’s restoration. The Welshmen, 
with a company off knights and archers, landed first; 
and being joined I fy Ijermot and his adherents, in a 
single captpaign, /iter gaining sever&l victories and 
perpetrating the nfost atrocious cruelties, Leinster was 
recovered. But Dermot MacMurrogh was now hot 
content with tho recovery of his kingdom; jbe juo- 
j$ctpd the dethronement of Roderfc, the chief monarch 
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of the island, and aspired to the sovereignfyof w 
Ireland; / Strongbow had not yet engaged . in the 
mediti^ . He had made great preparations;, {rat 
fco®4 thht Dermora object was the con- 
Wet of the ^pole country, he repaired to Henry, in 
Normandy* to obtain his consent to the enterprise. 
The permission given by Henry was couohed in 
ambiguous terns; but nevertheless, in the year 1170, 
Strongbow, with two hundred knights and more than 
a thousand oommon soldiers, went over to Ireland. 
Waterford was captured, and then he roooived the 
hand of MaoMurrogh’s daughter in marriage. After 
the oelebration of tho nuptials, Strongbow, with 
MaoMurrogh, again took the field. Dublin was 
taken,, and the whole kingdom of Heath reduced to 
the Vmg of Leinster’s sway. But he did not long 
enjoy. hia victories: he died in Hay, x.n.^1171, and 
Strongbow, the once bankrupt Earl qf 'Pembroke, 
succeeded to his throne without opposition. The 
ambitious adventurer from England assumed regal 
authority. Alarmed at their danger, Roderio and the 
other Irish princes united their forces and besieged 
Dublin; but Strongbow with his knights and fol- 
lowers sallied out, and they were defeated with great 
daughter. 

The kingdom of Ireland seemed to be laid at 
Stroii|bow’s feet. Henry Flantagenet* however, was 
not disposed to allow a subjeot to become a king ; 
especially in such dose proximity to his own dg- 
minions. Strongbow was no mean warrior, and he 
might become a dangerous rival to the Norman dynasty. 
No sooner, therefore, did he hear of the successes of 
the English adventurers than he sent orders to recall 

the fair island to his own dominions. Alarmed' at 
this, Strongbow sent a messenger to offer to lay his 
authority and acquired possessions at the feet of his 
sovereign; at the same time desiring to hold them in 
vassalage to his crown. Henry received this offer in 
sullen silence, and having then settled his affairs on 
the Continent he returnee to England. 

Strongbow hastened to meet llenry, on his return 
from the Continent, to obtain his pardon. He offered 
now to resign all his conauests to the king’s disposal. 
Strongbow was pardonea : his estates in England, , 
which had been confiscated, were restored, and he was 
permitted to retain a great part of the kingdom of 
Leiillter, to be held of the crown of England. The 
conditions under which he was allowed taretain this | 
portion of Ireland were, that he should render to 
Tlenry full possession of Dublin, and all the towns 
"and forts which he held along the coasts. This 
arrangement being condudod, Henry, attended by 
Strongbow. and about five hundred knights and four 
thousand soldiers, on the 25th of Ootober, sailed from 
Milford Haven for Irelandii He landed near Waterford. 
Before his arrival another attack had been made upon 
' Dublin, but the Irish had again been dispersed with 
great daughter. This was thellast effort ter. the 
present made for Irish independency All that Henry 
{aid to do was to receive the submission 4 >f the Irish 
priitces^ and chieftains, which was eagerly offered. 

, 1/fey came to Waterford from all quarters to do him 
hetoags and to take the oaths of fealty. Henry enter- 
tamed them with cordiality and hospitality,, and, 


having imposed a tribute, upon each as an acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereignty, dismissed them with 
valuable presents, 

All Ireland exoept Ulster was thus brought under 
the nominal subjection of Henry Flantagenet without 
fighting a battle. He marched from Waterford to 
Dublin without either seeing or hearing of an onemy. 
He kept his Christmas at Dublin, the feast being held 
in a temporary eregtion constructed after the Irish 
fashion or wicker-work. Giraldus says that most of 
tto princes of Ireland resorted to Henry’s court at 
Dublin, and that when they saw the great abundance 
of viands, and the noble services, and also the eating 
jof cranes, which they loathed, u being not before ac- 
customed thereunto, they much wondered and mar- 
velled thereat.” In the end, however, he adds that 
18 being commanded by tho king, they sat down and 
ate and drank among them.” 

While in Ireland, Henry calleft together a council oi 
the clergy at Cashel, at which a number of 'constitu- 
tions and docreos were passed for the regulation of the 
church and the reform of ecclesiastical discipline, in 
which there had been great laxity ; many evil customs 
which had prevailed wore abolished. Henry is said, 
also, .to have held a lay council at Lismore, at which 
provision was made for the introduction of the English 
laws into Ireland, and several enactments propounded 
and passed for the civil government of his new 
dominion. Soon after Christmas, Henry left Dublin . 
and took up his residence at Wexford, whoro he 
employed his well-kpown arts of policy to attach all 
the English adventurers settled in Ireland to his 
interests, in order that when ho loft tho country his 
power might bo established. He was at this time 
anxious to recoivo news from England. Tho weather 
had been tempestuous, and scarcely a ship had reachod 
Ireland during the winter from any part of tho world. 
At length, however, about the middle of Lent, a.i>. 
1172, ships arrived both from England and Aquitain, 
and brought such tidings as determined Henry to 
leave Ireland without delay ; and having appointed 
Hugh do Lacy governor of Dublin, and as such his 
representative in his realm of Ireland, he set sail from 
Wexford and on the some day landod at Portfinnan 
in Wales. 

Fart of the news Henry received at Wexford was 
that the two legates commissioned by tho Feme to 
settle the terms of his reconciliation to the Church 
had been \faiting some time for him in Normandy, 
and that if he did not soon appear they would lay his 
dominions under an interdict Ho lost no time, there- 
fore, in repairing to Normandy. JJo embarked with 
his son, the young king, Portsmouth, and on tho 
9th of May landed at Barfiour. nis presence in Nor- 
mandy was so sudden that the king of Franoe 
exclaimed, when ho heard of his arrival, “This 
Henry, king of England, neither rides nor sails: 
he flies like a bird.” Henry met^ the legates at 
AvTanohos; and at a council held in May,, swore of 
his own free will on the holy Gospels that he had 
neither ordered nor desired sthe murder of Becket. 
As, however,, ho oould not doffy that his wrathful 
words had movod tho aftstywins to commit the deed, 
he consented to mafotain two hundred knights during 
a year for the defoncgqf t he Holy Land ; and, if the 
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; diets of fortune who were ever ready to sell their 
services to those who paid them best. Nor did ho 
tely wholly on the sword. He sent ambassadors to 
Louis' to expostulate with him for encouraging and 
supporting M# sons in their rebellion ; he wrote ac- 
counts of the event to all the princes of Europe who 
had sons, to iifterest them in his favour ; he solicited 
the Pope to launch the thunders of the church against 
lus rebellious sons and their adherents ; and he de- 
spatched letters to tho governors of his towns and 
castles to prepare for defenco, and to his harons to be 
ready with their vassals. Tho younger Henry was 
also active in his preparations; ana he too employed the 
pen (his unnatural quarrel. In a letter addressod 
by him to the Pope, ho attributed his quarrel with 
his father to the interest he had taken in tho cause of 
Becket, and his desire to avenge his ddath. Ilia 
father, he said, hod criminally neglectect to punish 
the murderers of his “ foster-father, tho glorious 
martyr of Christ, St Thomas of Canterbury;” and 
had Doen wrathful against him for visiting the tomb 
of the martyr : adding t^at he did not fear offending 
a parent when the cause of Christ •was concerned! 
But the "pontiff was not to bo cajoled by the young 
hypocrite. Although he made most liberal offers to 
the Church in order to insure the pontiffs support, 
they were rejected. How oould he, the hood of tho 
Church, support a son in rebellion against a father ijL 
the sight of all Europe? On tho contrary, ho con- 
firmed a sentence of excommunication against the 
king’s revolted subjects which had been fulminated 
by the bishops of Normandy. He acted more wisely 
and Christian-like. Ho sent a legate to put an end 
to the unnatural quarrel by exhortation and media- 
tion; but before lie arrived, tho sword was drawn 
and blood shed ; passions were aroused that oould 
not be allayed J>y tho voice of tho charmer, “ charm 
ho never so wisely.” 

It was immediately after Easter that the war com- 
menced. Tho king of France, with die young Ilenry, 
entered Normandy on one sido and invested Yerncuil ; 
while tho earls of Flanders and Boulogne entered it on 
the other, and laid siege to Aumale. Simultaneously 
with those movements the rebellious barons of Anjou, 
Maine, Aquitain, and Brittany took the field and 
desolated the royal demesnes in theso provinces. 
There was war also in England. The king of Scot- 
land invaded Cumberland, besieged Carlisle, and 
destroyed the adjacent country with fire Aid sword ; 
while the vassals of the earl of Leicester and others 
were in armed rebellion in the centre of me kingdom. 

The war in Normandy was soon , over. Henry 
waited at Rouen with the Brabanoons and tho barons 
who were still faithful. to him, watching an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow^ Aumale, Neuch&te], and 
Hriencourt wep captured c>y tho earls of Flanders 
and Boulogne ; but at the last of these places the earl 
of Boulogne received a wound of 'torhicn he died, and 
his bre >ther Aumale, smitten mft grief at his loss, 
retired with their muted troops^irom the conflict. 
Henry now assumed the offensive. Ift marched 
uannst the French at Vernouil; and on his approach 
Looiiir fled with precipitation, leaving his camp a prey 
to his enemies. His troops disbanded, and their de- 
feat was followed by that of the barons in Brittany. 


A detachment of Brabancons routed them in a pitched 
battle, and they fled to the castle of Doll for refuge. 
That castle was besieged by the king in person, and 
tho carl of Chester and about one hundred knights 
and nobles were obliged to surrender at discretion. 
They were sent to different prisons ; and the rebellious 
barons of Anjou, Maine, and Aquitain, hearing of 
these events, sheathegi their swords : each one alarmed 
for his safety retired to his own castle. 

Meanwhile tho Soots had been driven from Cum- 
.borland by Richard do Lacy, the king's justiciary, and 
Humphrey de Boliun, who followed them into their 
own country and ravaged Lothian and burnt Berwick. 
At that time the earl of Leicester liad been joined by 
a body of Flemings, and by tho earl of Norfolk with 
Sis vassals. Having received this intelligence, De 
Lacy and Do Bohun concluded a truce with the king 
of Scotland and marched rapidly to tho south. The 
two armies mot near Saint Edmiradsbury. With the 
banner of Saint Edmund in their front, and* flushed 
with recent success, the royal army rushed to victory. 
The rebel forces were defeated, and tho earl of Leices- 
ter with his countoss woro tfken prisoners. Many of 
tho Flemings were alsacaptur$d ; and, for a time, the 
rebellion was crushed. Jin truth, those who engaged 
in this war nover had a chance of success; for the 
popular feeling was against them both in Normandy 
and England. 

Yet, desperate as was tho cause of tho confederates, 
they did not despair of finally dethroning Henry. 
During tho winter active preparations were made by 
thgjn for the renewal of the war : especially in Eng- 
land. Accordingly, in tho year .1174, tho allies re- 
appeared in different quarters of his dominions. The 
king of France, with young Henry, attacked the 
frontiers of Normandy.; Geoffrey again tried his 
fortunos in Brittany; tjid Richard, who now com- 
menced his warlike career, lieadod an insurrection in 
Poitou and Aquitain. Henry turned his anus against 
tho youngest and bravest of his sons. Ho captured 
the town of Saintes and tho fortress of Tqillcbourg; 
and, having driven the insurgents from several othei 
castles, returned towards Anjou and devastated the 
frontier of Poitou. At this point of his campaign, 
nows reached him which recalled him to England. 
The king of Scotland with a powerful army had 
spread terror and desolation over all tho northern 
counties ; Roger de Mowbray had raised the standard 
of revolt in Yorkshire ; David, earl of Huntingdon 
and brother to tho King of Scots, with Earl Ferrers, 
wore in arms in tlSf central counties; and Hugh 
Bigod, carl of Norfolk, with soven hundred knights, 
had besieged and capture!! tho castlo of Norwich. 
At tho Farno time a fonnidabjp fleet, under tho direc- 
tion of tho young King Henry and the earl of Flanders, 
whoso grief for his brother’s death had been ex- 
changed for deep revenge, was about to embark from 
the Continent to the scone of conflict. These were 
heavy tidings; but nenry did not sink under them. 
No sooner had he heard theqpi than he mounted his 
horso, wttdo for the coast, and in the midst of a storm 
he embarked for England: carrying with him as 
captivos his own wifo Eleanor, and liis son’s wife 
Margaret, with the Earls of Chester and Leicester, 
the latter of whom had been, after the battle near 
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Saint Edmundslrary, sent over as a prisoner to Nor- 
mandy. 

At this time the old story of the king’s guilt of the 
murder of Beckot had been mdustriously spread m 
England by the conspirators, in order to alienate the 
affections of his people. And it was well calculated 
to have that effect Becket Was greater in his tomb 
than lie had been in his palace of Canterbury. The 
Pope had placed liis name among the most illustrious 
of the saints and martyrs, and the miracles said* to 
ha vo been workod at his shrine were now recognized 
both by the hierarchy And the lower clergy. As for 
the credulous multitude, they esteemed the dead pri- 
mate as a saint and martyr of the highest order ; and 
as a natural consequence held his murderers in th # e 
deepest execration. To make the people believe, 
therefore, that Ilonry was guilty of the 11 Saint's” 
death was a sure meJns of bringing down their ven- 
geance upon his head. Whether it was to avert such 
a consummation, or Whether Henry was a partaker in 
the superstitions of the age, certain it is that ho took a 
stop on his arrival at Southampton calculated to give 
tho lie direct to fho charge laid against him, and to 
revive the waning affections of many of his subjects. 
No sooner had hounded, than mounting his horse he 
rode towards Canterbury, without t&kmg any other 
refreshment than bread and water. It was at the 
dawn of day that he came in sight of tho towers of 
Canterbury cathedral, and though some miles distant 
he dismounted, throw off his royal garments and san- 
dals, and walked the rest of the way over a stony road 
barefoot. He entered Canterbury with bleeding fact : 
was there ever such an edifying sight? A mighty 
monarch leaving marks of his blood at every step he 
took, wending his way to the shrine of tho groat 
native saint, Thomas k-Becke^ 1 The people of Can- 
terbury were affected to tears at suclf an unwonted 
eighty and all England heard of it with admiration! 
Even if he had been guilty, surely this was sufficient 
to wipe away his guilt. But his humility did not end 
here. On arriving at the cathedral he descended 
into tho crypt, and threw himsolf upon tho grave of 
Beckot, where ho long remained with his face pressed 
to tho cold earth, sobbing and weeping as though his. 
kingly heart would burst with gnef. As the people 
stood around him they were touched to the heart at 
such a spectacle : surely they were now convinced of 
the royal innocence ! But if they were rfot, there was 
one in the pulpit who was, and who, while Henry was 
sobbing ana weeping, was using^all his powers of elo- 
quence to oonyipce them that their mmg was not 

Gilbert Foliot, the onoo bishop of H^fordfbut now 
bishop of London — tho# man who, when Becket was 
slain before the altar, had proposed that his dead car- 
case should be throVrn into a ditch or hung high upon 
a gallows— -was this preacher. He told the people 
that Homy, king of England, solemnly protested that 
he was not guilty; that he neither ordered, caused, 
nor. desired tho death# of the glorious saint, and he 
conjured thorn to Relieve their king. At the samp 
time, he said, as the murderers might haye, taken Some 
advantage of his hasty words, King Henry had eoatye 
to Canterbury to do penance for thoaefworasf aim. be- 
fore the bishops there assembled was about, to shj^Stit | 


“his naked flesh to the rod of discipline.* The 
preacher having ceased, Henry vow mp $£ $arthr 
walked into the ohapter-houpe, where, hay 
off his upper garments, he again proifetttor mtoself; 
confessed to the minor offence, and theAreo^ted’i&a^ 
tisement for his offence. Each of the eighty ecdeslastios 
present gave him from three to five lash A: the bkhop* 
and abbots handling the knotted cord first* ahdaftor 
them the monks ; andfas each blow fell uponhmnaked 
back these words were uttered— M Even as Christ Was 
scourged for the sins of men, so be thou Soour^ for 
thine own sin.” It is clear from what followed that 
the ecclesiastics had been very tender in thrir phoa* 
tisement of the royal penitent ; for no sooner Jps it 
over than Henry again resorted to the crypt*: and 
again prostrated himself at Socket’s tomb* whose it is 
said he spdhi the rest of the day and the whole of the , 
night in fasting, weeping, and prayer. Then at sun- 
rise he heard mass, ana having drunk some holy water, 
blessed by St. Beckel himself, and being supplied wjitii 
a small bottle of it “for the good of Ms soul,*. he 
mounted his horse* and rode .“with a joyous heart to 
London ! ” * 

If tho knotted oords had not fallen heavily on 
Henry’s naked body, excitement^ fatigue, and penance 
told npon his frame. On arriving in London he was 
seized with a burning fever, which confined him for 

f evered days to his chamber. He arrived there oh the 
3th of July, a day distinguished by one of the most* 
memorable events of his reign ; a day on which tho 
confedoiacy received a fatal brow. The king of Scot- 
land had invested Alnwick Castle; and deeming 
himself secure, had sent thoiuain body of his forces in' 
three different parties k to plunder the adjacent 
countries. Beoeiving intelligence of this, Ranulf de 
Glanville, with four hundred knights, marched to 
Newcastle, in the vioinity of the Scottish camp. Ho 
arrived at Newcastle on the 12th of July, and having 
refreshed his men and horses, pushed on to the Scotch 
camp at daybretfk, under cover of a thick fog. As the 
fog cleared away, Alnwick Castle was seen at a small 
distance, and the king of tho Scots, with about seventy 
knights, tilting in a meadow. William the Lion 
imagined that the armed troops approaching belonged 
to his own subject, Duncan, earl of Fife. But he was 
soon undeceived. Himself and his whole party, after 
a brief conflict, were made captives. Henry was 
aroused from his deep at midnight to hear this news, 
and, leaping from bis bed, he wept for joy and ordered 
all his friends to be oaUod around him, and all the 
bells in London to be set a ringing to proclaim the 
tidings. Previous to this, Bichard He Lacy had 
been successful in the centre of the kingdom,. and 
Geoffrey, bishop elect of Lincoln, Henry’s natural son 


by the fair Rosamond, had, defeated Roger do Mow- 
bray. Geoffrey had fought most gallantly for King 
Henry ; and on hearing of his victory, his father .ex* 


lawful son: the reefcWCne 


claimed that he wfa “his lawful son : the rest Ware 
bastards.” By theta events the Rebellion in England 
was crushal. The Scotch army retired ; the kMu* 
barons made their submission; and the young 
Henry and the earl of Flanders laid aside all thoughts 
of an invasion. ,U0‘ 

' u the meantime the king of France hadjaidri%* 
to Bouen, the capital of Normandy. He wee now 
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the young king and the earl of Flahdera. 
we oppokionto King Henry led his army, 
was numerous* for the people of England 
Jits standard from all quarters. lie had 
lim his Brabancx>n mercenaries, and a thou- 
sand brfwe Welsh soldiers. He was soon in Nor* 
mradj, oanryigff with him as prisoners the king of 
Scotland. and the two great earls of Chester and 
Leicester. .. The two queens, EJ^onor and Margaret, 
were^&ft in safe custody in England* Bouen s till 
held ottt,for its citizens were loyal, and several borons 
with their vassals defended its walls bravely. Henry 
landed, at Harfleur, and marched with ail haste to 
Bouen. He came, ho saw, and conquered. In a brief 
pericB, the confederates were not omy obliged to raise 
the siego,but to retreat out of Normandy. Acting 
now Under the advice of Louis, who liadL been the 
chief: promoter of the confederacy, on avmistice was 
requeued* and a meeting for the general anangpment 
of peace, Henry and Geoffrey consented to this 
request being made; but Richard, supported by the 
turbulent barons of Aquitain, still persisted in war 
against his father. But It was in vain that he fought : 
in six weeks he had lost most of his castles, and ho 
was compelled to a&k his lather’s forgiveness, and to 
take part in the conference. 

The conference, was held at a place between Tours 
and Amboise. The terms of tlio peace were dictated 
by Henry ; and considering the provocation he had re- 
ceived, they were most merciful ,llis rebel sons 
having thrown themselves at his feet, implored his 
pardon, and acknowledged his authority as a parent 
and king, he assigned them appointments for their 
support. Henry was to have two castles “in Nor- 
mandy, and a yearly allowance of 15,0001, Angevin 
money; Geoffrey two castles in Brittany, with half 
the estates that had belonged to his father-in-law 
elect, and a pfofnise of the remainder when his mar- 
riage with Conan’s daughter was consummated ; and 
Richard two castles in Poitou, with h#lf the Revenues 
of that earldom. All the prisoners* except one, 
amounting to nearly one thousand knights, were 
freely set at liberty. The exception was the king of 
Scotland, who was confined for several months in the 
castle of Falaise ; but he was finally liberated, after 
doing liomogo to Henry as his liege lord : it being 
stipulated that the Scottish clergy and barons should 
also take an oath of fealty to King Henry, and that 
certain castles in Sootland should be manned by 
English garrisons. By this degrading treaty, which 
appears to have boon counselled by a deputation of 
Scottish prelates and nobles who waited on their king 
at'Fhlaise, the independence of Scotland was nomi- 
nally sacrificed, at loast for a period. It was signed 
in December, a.d. 1174. 

It is said that some diffidences again arose between 
Henry and th6 heir to his throne ; but if so, they did 
not lead to any important consequences. They cele- 
brated the festival of Easter together, a.d. 1175, at 
Cherbourg, after which they saded in company to 
England This was in May. After their landing, 
■*' > appear to have livod in harmony: not only 
ig at the same table, but sleeping in the same 
As if to convince the world ox the cordiality of 
zubonoiliation. Believed from his anxieties, 


Henry directed his attention to tho better administra- 
tion of his English dominions. Ho was unremitting 
in the discharge of his civil duties: all his energies 
and resources being directed to the reform of the 
administration of his kingdom. During this interval 
of peace, Henry also, accompanied by his boh, made 
several progresses to different parts of the kingdom, 
holding councils and receiving homage from princes 
and barons. . In a progress to the north soon after 
their arrival in England, they wore mot by William, 
kiffg of Scotland, with his prelates, barons, and free- 
holders , all of whom did homage, and swore fealty, 
first, to King Henry tho fet&or, and then to King 
Henry tho son. Hostages had been given by the 
king of Sootland at Falaise, and these were now sot 
at liberty. On their return to Windsor, a great 
council was held, at which a treaty was concluded, 
hy which the ambassadors of Rqderio O’Connor, king 
oi Connaught, agreed that O'Connor should hold his 
kingdom of the king of England, and my him by way 
of tribute tho tenth hide of all cattle killed in lua 
dominions. 

Although Henry and his son appeared to havo lived 
in harmony, yet tho young king seems not to have 
boen happy in his father’s company. lie was treated 
with kindness, and carefully instructed in tho aits ot 
government, but he longed for more liberty. So grave 
a monitor as King Henry did not suit his disposition. 
Hence in tho year 1176, after muoh entreaty, he ob- 
tained permission to pay a dovotional visit to St. James 
of Compostella. ThqJ was tho ostensible object of his 
dosiro to return to the Continent ; but it was soon seen 
wHht his real object was. Wc do not read that he 
paid his devotions to St. James ; but, on tho contrary, 
ho spent' much of his time in the company of those 
who had been his confidants in his late revolt. In 
order, however, to present any further rebellion, on 
becoming aware of his son’s suspicious conduct, Henry 
at this time demolished some of tho castles of the 
barons with whom he thus associated, and took others 
into his own possession. But though ho thus dimi- 
nished tho power of some of his barons who were of 
doubtful -loyalty, Henry was not an arbitrary monarch. 
When ho imagined it would bo productive of good 
effect, he exercised a noble clemency. Thus in tho 
year 1177, in a parliament held at Northampton, he 
pardoned the two potent earls of Chester and I^eicester, 
who had been excepted out of the lafe pacification, and 
restored to them nil their estates. In tho samo year, 
at another council held at Oxford, tho princes and lords 
of Wales did hoinagfeto him for their territories and 
estates ; and his youngest son, Prince John, was de- 
clared lord of Iroland, to bo held hy him and his heirs 
as a fief under the crown of England. The conquered 
provinces in that island was* also distributed, among 
such of his barons os he deemed most deserving, and 
most able to defend and enlarge those conquests. At 
this period Henry's feme for wisdom, judicial ability, 
and power extended over all Europe. Alfonso* king 
of Castile, and his uncle, Sancho, king of Navarre, had 
been for somo years disputing atyout their territories, 
and had drawn the sword against each other ; butthoy 
now referred their quarrel to the English monarch, 
binding themselves to submit to Ids award, which ho 
adjudged in a council held at London, And in such a 
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manner that the ambassadors of Castile and Navarro 
expressed their entire satisfaction at its wisdom and 
justieo. 

Louis, Icing of Prance, however, was still the enemy 
of Henry, king of- England. A dispute had again 
broken out between them; and in August Henry em- j 
barked at Portsmontli for Normandy, to settle it. The 
matter in dispute was this. It had boon agreed, 
a.i>. 1169, that Prince Richard should marry Adelais, 
the youngest daughter of Louis ; and as both parties 
wore marriageable, tlie French king insisted that Ac 
ceremony should bo forthwith performed. Henry 
demurrod, and tho Pop8 threatened to lay his king- 
dum under an interdict if he did not allow it to be 
completed ; but he settled the matter with Louis and 
the Popo by agreeing to take the cross and to go with 
tho king of Prance on an ' expedition to the Holy 
Land : an engagement which, if ever really intended, 
was never fulfilled. * 

Henry spent the first six months of A.n. 1178 in 
Normandy in regulating the ooclosiastical affairs of 
his continental dominions ; and on his return to Eng- 
land he employed liis time in tho same benefioent 
purposes. In the same year he knighted his third 
son Geoffrey with groat solemnity at Woodstock : and 
Gooffirey soon after went to tho Continent to display 
his valour and dexterity in tournaments, for whioh 
his brothers Ilenry and Richard wero already re- 
nowned. Two years afterwards Henry himself re- 
turned to Normandy: this time to settle a dispnto 
which had occurred among the piembers of the royal 
family of Franco. IJe nobly returned good for evil. 
Instead of fomenting discord, as Louis had done when 
his sons displayed a rebellious spirit, he laboured to 
restore peace. By his mediation the quarrel was 
allayed, and ho returned to England a.d. 1181. It 
was in this yoar that ho published his famous “ assize 
of arms,” whioh had for its object tlfe security and 
defence of liis dominions. By this regulation or law, 
every earl, baron, or knight* was bound to have in 
his possession as many complete suits of armour os he 
had knight’s foes; every freeman who had rents or goods 
of tho value of sixteen marks, one suit of armour; every 
freeman who had ten marks only, a habergeon, a cap of 
iron, and a lanco ; and every free burgess a wambois, 
a cap of iron, and a lance. The armour consisted of a 
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coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance ; and nono 
of the arms, whether of earl, baron, or knight* or of 
freeman or burgess, were either to he lent, . sold,, 
pawned, or given for«paymont of debt, but were 
alwayB to be kept irf constant readiness for use. This 
famous law is said to have been adopted by various 
other nations, and to have been both wise and useful,; 
but it may be doubted whether it was wise tojmt 



anus into tho hands of the great body of the people, 
at an age when rebellion had become a marked feature 
in its history. ' 

Rebellion had been quelled in King Henry^ domi- 
nions, but it was now nfe in Frano^ Jiitlie year 
1182, tho English monarch was again called to the. 
Continent to settle disputes among tho members of the 
royal family of France. This time civil war had 
broken out; hut having procured an interview. with 
Louis and the head of the contending parties,’. Henry 
once more restored tranquillity to that distracted 
oourt and kingdom. Yet peaocmakor as Henry Was 
at this period, ho was again doomed to suffer dis- 
quietude in his own family. In the year 1188* 
the unquiet blood of the Plantagenets onoe more 
asserted 44 tho birthright of their raco to he at 
variance.” ^ In the previous year he hod prevented a 
rupture with his eldest son by noble generosity. 
That prince had spent several years in tilts and 
tournaments, attended by an expensive retinue of 
knights. His resources were not equal to his ex- 




Normandy to enable him to reward his followers, and 
when this was infused, he retired into France, sullen 
and discontented. Henry, however, appeased him, and 
induced him to return by the promise df one hundred 
pounds a day for himself Angevin money ; ten pounds 
a day of the same money for his consort ; and suitable 
inwards for one hundred knights. In order to secure 
fumily.concord, ho afterwards added the feudal ties to 
those of blood ; ties which were in that age deemed 
inviolable. Early this year he held an assembly of 
nobles at Angers, in which he proposed that liis sons 
Geoffrey and Richard should do homage to their 
elder brother Henry for their respective territories of 
Brittany and Aquitain. Geoffrey readily complied 
with the proposal, but Richard sternly refused. A 
war now ensued between the brothers. Henry and 
Geoffrey entered Aquitain with an army, Richard 
having ^previously proclaimed tho ban of war. Tho 
contest was carried on between them with so much 
rancour that no quarter was given on cither side. 
Henry hastened to put on end to these hostilities, and 
having induced his sons to appear before him in the 
vicinity of Limogos, ho effected a reconciliation. Bui * 
this reconciliation was not sincere; or if so at the 
moment, it was not lasting. In a brief space of time 
thcro was war again in Aquitain, and Henry himsell 
was compiled to join in the conflict 
This second war appears to have been brought 
about chiefly through the influence of tho trouba- 
dours of Aquitain and Poitou, Bertrand Bom 
being at their head. Quoon Eleanor had been bred 
and bom among the people of the two countries* anil 
notwithstanding her moral delinquencies, was still 
regarded by them as theiiwchieftainess. Henry, they 
conceived, had no other right over them than that 
which he could claim as an affectionate husband. But 
Henry had long kfpt her in prison; and hence they 
conceived it loyal Aid right to york for her deliver- 
ance, and punish her husband by whatever meting 
they could command. When engaged in effecting the 
reconciliation between his sons, he had been twice in 
danger of being slain by the hand of treachtfy ;vaud 
(hose attempts having failed* his destruction was 
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by open-war. To fltir up this u$r was tho 
work of the troubadours; to arm the sons against : 
their sire was with them a holy cause. Their satires' 
woto over levelled at him, keeping alive and inflaming 
tho hatred of the people against their English monarch. 1 
With the same weapon they inflamed the passions of < 
the young princes against uieir father. Richard was 
locmd upon as tho instrument by which his mother’s < 
wrongs, would be revenged : h% it was who was des- 
tined to 44 rescue her from tho northern king, who 
kept her shut up like a besieged town and to anni- 
hilate 44 all those who opposed him, from tho least to 
the groatest.” . At this time, however, Richard, who 
had been rescued from the fury of his brothers by the 
well-timed interference of his father, was not disposed 
to be. the avenger of his mother’s wrongs. Richard 
de Bom, therefore, renewed his intrigue* with the 
young King Henry and Geoffrey, who turned with re- 
sentment against their father for saving their brothor 
Richard from their fury, just as they were on tho 
point of crushing him. Honry and Geoffrey, thoro- 
foro,*again revolted ; and the Froncli monarch, un- 
mindful of Henry’s reodnt good offyos in restoring 
concord among his own family, openly announced 
himself as their ally. The war was renewed in Aqui- 
tain, and it recommenced under a new aspect : it was 
this time King Henry and his son Richam on the one 
side, and the two sons, Henry and Geoffrey, on the 
other. ' The head quarters of the associated brotheift 
were at Dorat, in Poitou; and tho bishops of Nor- 
mandy, at tho command of the Pope, fulminated their 
excommunications against them and their adherents. 
While there, young Henry, under a pretence of suffer- 
ing remorse for his rebellious conduct, left the camp 
and repaired to his father’s court, where ho implored 
and obtained Ins father’s forgiveness. He was not 
only permitted to goat largo, but to meddle in political 
affairs. Acting under liis ad vice, King Henry adopted 
measures which cost him tho livos of many of his 
faithful followers. Ho was a spy in fathers camp, 
a traitor to his father’s causo. But his career was 
drawing to a close. Ho once more deserted to the insur- 
gents, and resolved with his brother Geoffrey to hazard 
a battle. Before his preparations were completed, how- 
ever, ho was overtaken with a fatal sickness at Chateau 
Martel, near Limoges. According to some of tho old 
writers, remorse for his unnatural conduct, combined 
with his oilier passions, threw him into a fever of 
which ho died. We question his remoras whilo in 
health ; but in his dying hours it was of the keenest 
kind. In those hours ho expressed the deepest contri- 
tion, and sent a messenger to his father earnestly 
bosoeching that ho would forgivo him and visit him 
before ho died. Suspocting treachery, Honry refused 
to go to him, but ho took a ring from his finger and 
sent it as a token of forgivdhess and paternal affection. 
It is recorded that he pressed his father’s ring to his 
lips with much emotion, and that he oxpired on a heap 
of ashes, whore he desired to bo laid as an act of morti- 
fication and penance* ’ , , 

At Chet death of his firstborn, Henry’s heart was sore 
mutton. He feinted away thrice on receiving the 
intelligence, and when he recovered from his swoon, 
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grief was mingled with revenge against the insurgents. 


Arousing himself from his griefs, ho took tho field 
Against Bio barons of Aqnitaiu and Poitou. Limoges 
Was captured the day after the funeral of. his son, And 
castle after castle was stormed aiul destroyed. Bertrand 
de Bom, tho soul of tho conspiracy Ami tho seducer 
of his children, fell into his hands, but contrary to 
the general expectation lie was Bet at liberty ; his 
clemency arising, it is said, from a touching allusion 
which the troubadour mado before him to tho doceosed 
prince. The public tranquillity was once more re- 
stored. Prince Geoffrey sought and obtained his 
fathor’s pardon, and the confederates generally has- 
tened to make their submission. There was even a 
momentary reconciliation between the king and Queen 
Eleanor, who was pleased for a time to l>o present at 
» solemn meeting, wherein 44 peace and final concord ” 
was established between the king and his sons; a 
peace which was “ conlirmod Jay writing and the 
sacrament.” 

Henry had at this time, A.n. 1184, returned to 
England. During his absenco the Welsh hhd com- 
mitted some ravages on iho English borders, and he 
marched against them; but their prince, Roes ap 
Griffin, Averted his anger by submission. Aftor the 
family concord had been established, Geoffrey wan 
sent back to tho Continent; and inVn. 1185 Richard 
was permitted to return to Aquitain. Pririce John 
only remained in England. At a great council held 
at Windsor, on tho 1st of April, John was solemnly 
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knighted, and was then scnt#vith a large «jmjy bdo 
Ireland ; Hugh do Lacy, the sagacious lord deputy, 


tho English monarch. On tho contrary, Pnnce John 
disgusted those whom he should have conciliated. It 
was during his rule in Ireland that John first displayed 
his real character, for he ruled ty ranically and inso- 
lently. King Henry had placed tho Irish chieftains 
at his own tedfio, and had treated them with courtemr -* 
John, when they approached him, encouraged his 
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attendants to ridicule v thei^ drees, and pluck them l>y a peace. A tiruc^for two y$ah wit* concluded; aud it ' 
tike beard. If he had net been recalled, as he was in was after this event that Richard went to tifoFrinoh 
a few months, thore would have boen war and blood- court : so that it is clear that the. Fren% fcfog was 
shed; for instead of loyalty there was growing up a intimately connected with this last revolt oftbe son 
'wide-spread disaffection among the Celtic population against the father; and that at the ©tub c^ th^ ^rnoe, 
of Ireland. On his recall the chief directiou of the if not before, he would renew the War With <jBfrory. / 
a ffair s in Ireland were left to the brave John de In the mean time Constanti% duchess dowager of 
Courcy. Brittany, was delivered .of a posthumous so^ who 

Before tlio close of this year, lltnry’s presence was was named Arthur, and his mother* was anmated*' 
again required in Normandy. The family concord, guardian of his person and dominions under tpK • 
which had been “ confirmed by writing and the sacra- tection of his grandfather the king of EngknA ,i; But 
ment/’ was again brokem Thore was war between the notwithstanding this event, and the reccmoBj^^m 0 f 
biothcrs Geoffrey and Kichard. Henry raised an amy Prince Bichard with his &ther, it is probable that the 
to march against either the (mo or the other; but war between England and France would have been 
Bicliard, at his request, resigned the duchy of Aquitain renewed, hod not events in Palestine occurred v&ich 
to his mother Eleanor, and peace was restored. While induoed the two monarohs to he at peace with each, 
in Normandy, ITenry met Philip, now the king of other— at least for a season. 

Franco, at Gisors, and settled a dispute with him Since the capture of Jerusalem, a.d. 1099, the Chrw- 
ubout the dowry of Queen Margaret, the widow of the tian kingdom had been upheld under six successors of 
young King Henry; and solemnly engaged that the its first monarch— the illustrious Godfrey. Their 
inarriagJ of his son Kichard with the Princess Adelais dominion was now at an end. Saladin the Great, 
should take place without delay. Henry, however, originally a humble soldier of the pastoral tribe pf 
found means to eludo this engagement by sending the Kurds, aftei* having become lorn of Egypt, and 
Kichard to prosecute a war against the Earl of after many a hard-fought battle, in which the blood 
Toulouse — the cause of which is not recorded— while of the soldiers of the Cross had been shed like water 
he himself retnmea to England, A.n. 1180. on the ground, had captured Jerusalem. In England 

Henry had not been long in England when his there were two powerful bodies especially sworn as 
domestic peace was again disturbed. Geoffrey de- the defenders of the Cross — the Knights Templars 
manded the earldom of Anjou, and, when refused, he afid the Knights Hospitallers. In the year 1185, 
withdrew to tlio French court to prepare for another Heraelrus, patriarch of Jerusalem, arrived in England 
war. But his turbulent careernvas cut short while to urge llenry, as the representative of Fnlke of 
in Franco. He was dismounted at a tournament, and Anjou, whose descendants had been kings of Jerusa- 
trampled imder the feet of tho horses of the knignts lem for half a century, to rescue tile city from Saladin, 
engaged in the lists, which resulted in his death, into whose hands it was then about to fall. Henry 
Philip, King of France, buried Geoffrey with great referred the question to his great council at London, 
pomp. After his death, Thilip invited Prince Richard as to whether ho should engage in tho enterprise, or 
to his court. The invitation "was accepted, and there whether he should remain to govern t^ie dominions of 
wan extremo friendship between them ; a friendship which Heaven liad given him the charge. The conn- 
which in after years was succeeded by deadly hatred, cil decided that ho should remain in Europe; at the 
As tho French court had been tho hotbed of macliina- same time permission was given to as many as chose 
tions against Henry, he sent messages to recall Kichard. to go the East: and many went and perished by tho 
lie was reluctantly oboyed At length, however, he sword of the Saracen. In the same year Henry had 
moved; but it was only to seize liis father’s treasures a consultation with the king of France on tho affairs 
at Chinon, anu to raise tho bannor of revolt once more of the Holy Land — Heraclius being present. Neither 
in Aquitain. lie began to fortify his towns and of tho two kings could bo prevailed upon to undertake 
castles; but this time his designs proved abortive, a crusade in person, but both promised .aid in men 
His standard failed to attract a dispirited people, and and money. But if the aid haa been given it was of 
’ he was again compelled to sue- for pardon. Henry no avail. • In the year 1197 the renowned fiaVli u 
granted it; but to insure his fidelity for tho future he wUs victorious: the oresoent triumphed over the 
made him swear on a copy of the Holy Evangelists, cross. This news spread alarm throughout Europe, 
before an assembly of prelates afid barons. A pope is soft to have died of the grief it had caused 

There was, no* doubt, an understanding between him, and a king wore sackcloth, while a most of the 
Philip, king of France, and Richard, that they would sovereigns trembled, or pretended to trembly for. the 
mutually attack tho continental dominions of King safety of their possessions. Tlio triumphant Mussul- , 
ilenfy. Geoffrey had feft an infant daughter, ana mans might possibly invade their dominions': bo mo- 
before Kichard raised the standard of revolt in Aquitain, thing must be done to, cneck their victorious career. 
Philip had claimed the guardianship of the heiress of On this both Henry of England and Philip of. France 
Brittany, and the government of )^r dominions during were agreed ; and on this ground they resolved to fey 
her infancy, threatening war if his demands were not aside their enmities and do battle conjointly with the 
conceded. Preparation^ had been made on both sides ; infidels. At Gisors, under axf old elm-tree, after 
and early in tho year 1187, Henry went over to hearing an'ofoqnent discourse from the lips of vtjbe 
Normandy to meet tho barons of France. Some minor enthusiastic archbishop of Tyre, they swore lp ^ be 
operations in the field occurred ; but a general notion brothers in arms for the cause of God,® Each 
was prevented by tho interposition of the gopd A erode to his dress ; swearing never to (Uiif 

i of legates comimssioned by tho Pope to bring. akf^i pegleet the duties of a soldier of Christ either upon 
I ' --L"' ' ‘ ’■ 
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lwtf. br sea, town or field, until the victory was won* 

. Prince Bioherd, who became one of the most renowned 
cruaadersthat ever wielded a battle-axe in Palestine^ 
hadtakefctho Cross; before and the example of these 
■ princes wAs'fifilowed by many barons and knights* 
Under this same elm-tree another solemn peace was 
witnessed ; and then Hemy returned to England to 
makeready for the Holy War. 

' This.time Hdhry seems to have been in earnest. 
At .n great council held at Gidington in Northamp- 
. tonsnii^ in February, a.d. 1188, the question of the 
wavs&nd means was resolved upon. A crusade in 
Palestine was an expensive affair ; and the consent of 
all tlje vassals was required as to the mode in which 
the means were to be provided. It was enacted, there- 
fore, with the consent of the barons, both lay and 
ecclesiastic, that there should be levied a contribution 
of one-tenth of all rents for one year, as w&l as a tenth 
of all the moveable property in the country ; the books 
of the church and tne arms and horses of the blights 
excepted. It was levied, but was found to bo insuffi- 
cient. Recourse was now had to extortion and violence 
against the Jews: for though it was considered a 
meritorious act to assist in the recovery of their ancient 
city, it yr as at this period deemed to be no sin to rob 
and oppress them. The tax levied upon the Jews was 
at the rate of one-fourth of their personal property; 
and it produced nearly as much money as that from 
all the rest of the kingdom put together. But tHb 
money thus wrung from Jew and Christian wafi never 
employed against the Mussulmans. The oaths of these 
Christian princes became a mockery ; and resulted 
in' rekindling the flames of war on the Continent. 

This new commotion was raised by king Philip and 
the fieiy Richard. Another meeting was held under 
the old elm-tree at Gisors, at which the two kings 
could not agree, as to terms of accommodation. The 
events which led to this conference wore briefly these. 
There had been war between the ear} of Toulpuse and 
Prince Richard. Many of the earl’s* towns were cap- 
tured, and his capital was threatened with a siege, on 
which ho implored the protection of his liege lord the 
king of France. Philip accordingly marched with an 
army to liis aid, and invaded Henry’s territories in 
Berry. Ambassadors were sont to expostulate with 
him, but in vain ; and then *ITeniy hastened to the 
Continent to retaliate Philip’s hostilities. Both had 
solemnly sworn to cany their arms into Palestine ; but 
this war was adverse to their project. Hfence, as the 
earl of Flanders and other barons and knights were 
anxious to proceed to the Holy Land, they urged a 
meeting between the two kings to adjust their dif- 
ferences, in order that they might bo at liberty to 
depart. But the conference had the contrary effeot 
to that which they desired^ Philip, with whom Prince 
Richard was banded, offered peace and the restoration 
of his conquests on these conditions : that the marriage 
of his sister Adelais with Prince Richard so long de- 
layed should be forthwith oonsummated, and that 
Benty’s subjects, bdth in England and on the Conti- 
nent^shotild do homage to Riohard as hear of all his 
litotes. Henry had suffered greatly in consequence 
c^ etevajtiftg his eldest son in the same maimer, and 
ito Igfcsed. A violent altercation ensued. * Richard 
clmrgedhis father with a design— whispers of which 


had been spread abroad— of giving the English crown’ 
to his youngest son, John, 'i there does not appear to 


pointed in his present hopes, chose to believe it, and 
having given vent to his fury he ungirdled his sword, 
and in the presenoe of his father acknowledged Philip 
as his protector, and did homage to him for all Henryk 
continental dominions. That homage was recoived; 
Philip confirming it by giving him all the towns and 
cattles he had recently captured. 

Agitated by this scene, Henry mounted his horse 
and rode to Saumur, to prepay for the prosecution of 
the war. His troubles, however, bad now dono their 
work. His frame became enervated. Ho was no 
longer the energetic monarch of former days. Whilo 
in the year 1189, Philip and Richard were capturing 
hiscastles and seducing his vassals he remained in- 
active. The people of Normandy, howevor, still* ad- 
hered to his cause ; and at his request its seneschal 
sworo that in case of his death, of which ho a 
presentiment, that ho would deliver all the fortresses 
of that province to his son John. The Church, also, 
was zealous in the cause of Ring Henry. Philip and 
Richard were both threatened with excommunication ; 
and this led to another conferenco-^the Pope’s legato, 
Cardinal John of Anagni, being presont. But the 
same proposals were mode with the same result. 
Henry proposed that Adelais, instead of being united 
to Richard, should bo wedded to Ins dutiful son John : 
at tho samo time declaring that ho would, if his pro- 
posal was accepted, declare him heir to all his conti- 
nental dominions. But Philip would not abandon his 
bosom friend Richard. So violent was the conduct of 
both that the legate threatened to put France under 
an interdict, and then their rage turned towards him. 
Philip charged Cardinal John with venal and' corrupt 
motives, and the fiery •Richard drew liis sword and 
would have slain him hall not his arm been arrested. 
Hemy again mounted his horse, and this time with a 
heart fulj of despondency. His enomios now increased 
daily. The people of Aquitain, Poitou, and Brittany 
were all arrayed against him. Led by Richard, they 
attacked him both in tho west and the south, while 
the French king made war in tho noiih. Thus de- 
serted, Henry was induced to solicit peace, and the 
two kings once moro, and for the last time, met, in 
conference. The plai e of meeting was a plain between 
Tours and Azay-sur-Cher : Richard was not present. 
This conference was broken up by a violent thunder- 
storm, and Henry’s sudden illnoss. Tho conditions of 
peace were, ^herefofO, submitted to him in writing. 
They were read to him by the Frdlich envoys as he 
lay on his bed of suffering! One of the articles was, 
that all such barons as had espoused the cause of 
Richard should be oomriderecl his vassals unless they 
of their own freo will chose to>retum to the king r s 
allegiance. Hemy asked for a list of their names* 
It was handed to hpn, and it was fatal to his life. In 
that list, and at the vory head of it, stood the name of 
his dutiful and favourite son <ft>hn I . He rood no more. 
“Is it true,” he asked, “that John, the child of my 
heart : he whom I cherished more than, all the rest, 
and for whom I have drawn on my head all those 
troubles— is it true that he hath verily betrayed mo?” 
He might well doubt the foot and conceive that the 
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ceoorded, to ftoo himself from the power of Henry, but 
whcs when taken captive while making war in Eng- 
la n d, vW compelled to pay homage to him and hold 
hja kingdom in fief to the crown of England. No 
attempt woe subsequently made by William to throw 
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iff tine yoke, although both galling to himself and his 
subjects: on tl^i contrary, he lived in peace and amity 
with Bfoajy, and evon married Ermingard, a near 
relation of his,, at Woodstock^ William survived 
Henry more than twenty-five years ; and therefore the 
chief events of his reign belong to a later period, where 
they will be duly recorded. 

SECTION VL 

RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

Richard Occur de Lion, or the Lion-hearted, as- 
cended his fathor’s throne without oppqpftion, His 
right was not disputed ; and feeling secure, ho lingered 
some months on the Continent before he sailed for 
England. "He entored, however, at once upon the 
executive government. Touched with compunction 
for his unfilial behaviour to his father, he renounced 
all those who had aided him in his ficbellion; while 
those who had faithfully served the late king were 
retained in his Services and enriched with numerous 
benefits. His father's councillors became his; and 
he appointed his mother, the Quecn-dowager Eleanor, 
rogent^of thq kingdom during his absence: At thg 
samo time, she ordered the liberation of all^ state 
prisoners “for the good of the soul of Henry her lord, 
inasmuch as in her own person, she had learnt, by 
experience, that confinement is distasteful to man- 
kind.” 

Accompanied by his brother John, King Richard 
landed at Portsmouth on the lath of August, a.d. 1189, 
and on the 3rd of September was solemnly crowned 
at Westminster.* llis coronation was more than 
usually magnificent. There wore hosts of the hier- 
archy and nobility present on the ^occasion.* Earls 
carried his sccptro, crown, arid golden spurs; and 
prelates and barons supported the canopy under 
which ho walked to the altar. His path was spread 
with cloth of the Tyrian dye, and in his train there 
was a great company of carls, barons, and knights. 
He was rcceivod on tho steps of the altar by Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who performed the cere- 
mony. In the midst of all this feudal pomp^ Richard 
swore to observe peaco, harmony, and reverence to- 
wards the holy Church ; and to exorcise justice ana 
equity towards the people committed to # his charge. 
Baldwin adjured him in the name of Almighty God 
not to assume the regal dignity unless ho purposed to 
keep the oaths ho had sworn; and having repeated 
his promises, tho great and massive crown, docorated 
with precious stones, was put on his head, and Richard 
had obtained the summit of his wishes — he was king 
of England. 

But a tragical incident marked tho gorgeous core- 
niony of Richard's coronation. After it was over ho 
dined in v the great nail of Westminster with the 
prelates and nobles : some of the lesser barons waiting 
at table At this date the Jews were every where , 
the objects of persecution. WBcn Philip, king of 
France, was crowned* all Jews were banished his 


kingdom; while their property was confiscated, and 
the obligations of their numerous debtors annullod. 
As Richard was known to be in familiar intercourse 
with Philip, tho Jews in England expected to bo 
similarly treated by him. Ho does not appear to 
have contemplated such an iniquitous measure; but 
the day before his ooronation he issued a proclamation 
forbidding “Jews and womon to be present either 
in the church .while* ho was crowned, or in the hall 
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while ho was feasting.” During tho preceding reign, 
tho Jews in England had amassed groat wealth ; and, 
following a oustoiu sanctioned by remote antiquity 
among all Oriental people, notwithstanding this pro- 
clamation, they assembled to oiler presents to tlieir 
now king : iff was a graceful act, but they paid for it 
dearly. Their presents were readily accepted; but, 
according to the chroniclers, the courtiers roso against 
them, stripped and cast them fortl^ out of tho hall 
with wounds and blows. \ report spread among tho 
citizens of London that the king had commanded the 
destruction of tho unbelievers; and following tho 
example of tho courtiers they boset them in the streets, 


their homos. Some wore killed by tho way, and 
thoso who escaped to tlieir houses found no refuge. 
Their houses were burnt to the ground, and they 
perished in tho flames. Thoeo was a general mas- 
sacre and plunder throughout libndon; and it was 
the signal for an attack upon tho Jews throughout tho 
kingdom. No mercy was extended to them. At 
York, , the principal Jews; bong abut up in tho castlo, 
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but he was disappointed N At a met odttneil .held 
at the* monastery ofPipwell, ■ 

Hugh Pudsey was exalted to that Office, j£fe W to 
be Redct Reqni and Procurator Jgty*jL YFBltan de 
Mandeville, earl of Albennarle, was hfc boadiutor in 
the justiciarship, but the earl soon after Mi jW land, 
and the bishop .was left sole justiciary as well as 
regent. But ho did not remain m'kmjf ? ■ ^Before 
Richard left his autjtority was subdivide^aad while 
the king was yet in Normandy the jusrickr#ip was 
taken from him and sold again to Tjongoham^ bishop 
of Ely and chancellor of England. In ordertoapp$ase 
his brother John, he gave him several earldoms in 
Normandy and England, and his mother Eleanor was 
gratified by the gut of all the lands that had^ been ' 
enjoyed by the two queens — Matilda an& AlioB-rpf 
Henry Bpauclerk. Eleanor was to be consulted in 
the af&irs of government, but John was to have no 
voice in the national councils: 

It was but little more than three months after his 
coronation that Richard left his fair kingdom to its 
fate. He conceived that it was the highest duty of a 
warrior, a monarch, and ar Christian, to drive the 
Moslems from Jerusalem. The duties of a ruler of 
his people were as light as air compared with this. 
Hence having got all the money he could on this side 
of the channel, no crossed over to Normandy to obtain 
more from his continental subjects. Both himself 
and Philip had pledged thcmselvos that they would 
dopant for Palestine at the festival of Easter, a.d. 1190. 
It was midsummer, however, before they set out on* j 
their expedition, for Philip had been delayed by the 
death of his young queen. Before they* commenced 
their journey they entered into a solemn compact of 
alliance and fraternity of arms : each* swearing that 
he would defend the life, honour, and rights of the 
other. They wore to be sworn friends during their 
enterprise, each protecting the otlfcr from danger. 
In such a spirit they marched to Lyons at the head of 
one hdhdred thousand men, who wore composed of the 
flower and chivalry of Europe. At Lyons they parted . 
company, Richard taking the road to Marseilles, and 
Philip to Geneva, from whence he was to sail in a 
Genoese fleet to the coast of Syria. Richard’s fleet 
was to meet him at Marseilles, but as it had not 
arrived he pushed forward to Mossina. His fleet met 
him there, and so also did Philip, who came thither to 
settlo a quarrel with Tancred, king of Sieily, about his 
sister's dqwer. It was settled by Tancred’s paying | 
Philip forty thousand ounces of gold, and by the 
botrothal of his daughter to young Arthur of Bre- 
tagne, the nephew of King Hicham. While at Mes- * 
sina thero was a quarrel between Richard and Philip, 
who had so recently sworn eternal friendship. As 
before seen, Richard had been betrothed to Philip’s 
sister Adelais, and the stom friends had made war. 
upon King Henry because he hod delayed the . nup- 
tials. But it would not appear that Richard . had 
been ‘greatly enamoured of the French princess, if 
he had his love had grown cold. He had seen Hewn- 
garia, daughter of the king of Navarre^ and Bad 
despatched his mother Eleanor to proffer his hahd to , 
her. It is clear that all the clamour he J^ ts&i 
about the fair Adelais was merely for potU&^ !pgiv , 
,p(N&s» for after he had become lung.he dropped all 
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ittbnttoi of her, and while at Messina he flatly refused 
fe'MaiyJjer. Thi is caused a violent contention between ■ 
jbetwkmgs; but Philip accepted a money payment 
fer thehon6ur of his sister, and departed for Syria. 

and Bgrengaria soon after came to Messina, 
and' then Richard set sail for tbo Holy Land. But 
befofd' Jie reached his destination he engaged in 
another episode of war. Some of his vessels were 
Stranded at Cyprus, and afte£ the manner of the 
Mbps in the more uncivilized countries, his mariners 
hadt been subjected to barbarous inhospitality. In 
revenge, Richard engaged in a contest with Isaao, 
emperor of Cyprus, whom he conquered : Isaao was 
subjected to a heavy tribute, and was kept in cap* 
tivity to tho day of ms death. At Lymasol, in Cyprus, 
Richard was married to Bcrengaria, and then Queen 
Eleanqr returned to* England. 9 

‘ It ^aa not before the 5th of June, Am. 1191, that 
Richard set sail from Cyprus. At this time Aero had 
for tub years been in vam besieged by tho crusaders. 
On hip voyage, Richard fell in with a large galley 
bearing ammunition and stores for its relief It was 
soon surrounded by Richard’s smaller, vessels. The 
Saracen “ dromond,’* as the galloy was called, was at- 
tackedjwith great impetuosity, but the battle was for 
some tfyne doubtful. From the high deck of the “dro- 
mond”; that terrible liquid flame called “Greek fire” 
was peered down upon the English, and they would 
have been beaten if Richard hod not threatened them 
with crucifixion if they allowod the galley to escape. 
The “dromond” was captured, and was afterwards 
sunk, all $n board, with tho exception of thirty-five men, 
going denkn to the bottpm of the sea. In that wreck 
seven emnrs polished. The English fleet now ap- 
proached Acre. As it oamo in sight, Richard gazed 
upon the hjgh tower of the city, and then the smaller 
fortresses showed their formidable front. Tho crusaders 
were encamped 9 on tho plains, while on the distant 
hills beyond them was the mighty army of the re- 
nowned Saladin. As Richard reached the dbasts, he 
was hailed with a shout of joy, and there was a mighty 
clangour of partial instruments, to which was added 
the ohorns of, national songs. The welcome was not 
more warm than the aid was needed. There had boon 
a fearful loss of life dining that long and memorable 
siege. Tho sword and tho plague had swept away six 
archbishops, twelvo bishops, forty earls, five hundred 
barons, and more than a hundred thousand of the 
meaner sort. write the chroniclers of the age ; and 
it is certain that much of the best blood of ISuropo 
had been shed before the walls of Acre ; for it was 
believed throughout Christendom that the fate of j 


The operations of the flfesiegod had for some time 
languished ; and if Richard and Philip had cordially 
cooperated , with each other, their flags would soon 
have waved on the ramparts of Acre. But almost as 
spoil:, as they mot, these sworn brothers in arms again 
quarrelled. Each in their turn with their separate 
(mm. attempted to take tho city, but both failod, 
taring thousands of men through their folly. The 
and the English soldieiy shared in the ani* ; 
' mosl rie s of. their leaders; and of the other crusaders, j 


some sided with Richard and some with Philip. The 
Pisans and Knights Hospitallers ranged themselves 
on the side of the English; and tho Genoese and 
Knights Templars fought under the flag of Franco. At 
length, through tho mediation of the bishop of BeVrout 
the two kings became reconciled, and so vigorously did 
they now prosecute tho siege that the Mussulman 
garrison capitulated. Ab a ransom for their lives they 
wero to restore the wood of the cross on which Christ 
died, set at liberty all Christian captives, and pay two 
hflndrcd thousand pieces of gold to the conquerors. 
Richard and Philip entered Acre in triumph, and 
their banners were raised with equal honour upon its 
ramparts ; but scarcely had this “ terrible town ” boon 
captured when Philip expressed his intention of re- 
suming to Europe. 

An old chronicler writes : — 

" That king Philip was annoyed thereat the thing. 

That not a won! of him was spoke, but nil of Richard tho king. 

Richard had displayed great bravery and .skill in 
the capture of Acre, and therefore ho was tho most 
popular. But it was not his popularity alone that in- 
duced Philip to abandon the enterprise. Ho had his 
own schemes to pursue in tho absence of Richard, 
which a future page will unfold. ¥et before ho left 
Acre he took an oath that he would not invade 
Richard’s continental dominions, or attack any of his 
vassals, till ho roturnod from Palestine. As a pledge 
of his sincority, Philip left ten thousand of his men 
under the command of Richard ; but they parted in 
anger and mutual hatred. 

miohard tho Lion-hearted was now solo loader of tho 
Crusaders. His first act, os such, is a stain on liis 
memory. Saladin had delayed to rcstoro tho wood of 
the truo cross within the time agreed, and had askod 
farther time. But Richard,. who aspired to destroy 
the Mussulmans, root and branch, as well as to abolish 
tho faith of Mahoirtot, and to establish the Christian 
religion on its ruins, would not listen to tho request- 
The Turkish hostages, to tho number of two thousand 
seven hundred, were led forth from tho gates of Acre 
and hanged, his soldiers executing his command with 
delight: “thus retaliating,” says an old chronicler 
“ with the Divine Grace, by taking revenge upon those 
who had destroyed so many Christians with missiles 
from bows and alablasts.” In this guilt the dujco of 
Burgundy participated by massacring all the prisoners 
taken by tfie French; and Saladin, following tho 
example set him by these soldiers of tho Cross, 
slew all his Christian prisoners. After this mutual 
slaughter, Richard marched toward^ Jerusalem at the 
head of thirty thousand m<yi ; the renowned Templars 
leading the van, and the Knights of St. John bringing 
up tho rear. Their march ms infested by the armies 
of Saladin, who out off many brave Christian knights. 
But Richard took a terrible revdhgo at Azotus. On 
the 7th of September ho gained a great victory over 
the pagan forces : thirty-two emirs and seven thousand 
men perished, and tho hitherto victorious Saladin took 
refuge in flight. The prow*ss % of Richard on this 
occasion is represented as being almost superhuman : 
“wherever ho turned brandishing his sword he carved 
a wide path for himselt” The road to Jerusalem was 
now open, but his forces bomg m am out with toil and 
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heat, rested awhile at Jaffa. It was November before 
Iiichaxd resumed his march, and this delay was fatal 
to the success of his arms. Incessant mins drenched 
the Crusaders to tho skin, spoiled their provisions, and 
rondetod the roads almost impassable. Crossing the 
plain of Sharon, they pitched their tents at Raman, 
nut the wind tore them, up and rent, them to pieces. 
Famine, disease, and desertion thinned their ranks, 
and tlioy retreated to Ascalon. This strong place had 
been dismantled by the Saracens; and, aware of its 
importance as a place of defenco and refngo, Richard 
resolved to restore its walls and battlements. . In 
onler to set a good example, Richard, himself assisted 
in tho work ; but there was ono among the Crusaders 
who disdained to soil his hands with labour— the 
proud duke of Austria. There was a quarrel at this 
time between Richard and this proud duke : Richard 
had torn down an Austrian banner from one of the 
towers of Acre, antLhod flung it into tho moat below. 
This affront was not forgotten. "When called upon to 
assist iirthe fortification of Ascalon, tho Austrian duke 
indignantly refused, and Richard turned both him 
and his vassals out of the town. There was a division 
in the camp : Ascalon was fortified, but before the 
winter was over there was a great defection, among 
the Crusaders. Hitherto Richard’s generosity had 
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kept them together, but tho vast sums of money he 
had collected were now nearly gone; and /ill except 
his English and Norman followers forsook his sta ndard 
and retired to Acre. He notwithstanding concentrated 
his forces for tho purposed striking a blow ; but ho 
evidently fbured the* issue, for he wrote to Europe for 
succours. But scarcely had Richard despatched his 
lotter when, in the spring of A.D. 1192, news were re- 
ceived from England unfavourable to his enterprise. 

Richard looked upon England as a great treasure- 
house of money, and a great hive Of men ; both of 
which were requisite for the success of his. u Holy 
War:* But there were commotions in his kingdom. 
Hit brother John had played* him "false. . AasQon as 



*he was fairly on Ids way to Palestine; John, travelled 
through the country courting t^ularity. So popular 
did he become that be,was looked upon as the. Jpnj 
heir, and ho even received homage for the royal 
of Lincoln. As before seen, tho regency had 
placed in the hands of Hugh Pudsey, Dia 
ham, with whom was associated tjo 
William de Ldrigchamp. Pudsey had 
cipher in the state,,, for Longchamp assumed 
exercised all the power. Two pictures are diar 
the chancellor : one depicting him as a graspin 
who slighted the English nation and exhai 
kingdom by his rapacity ; and tho other as " a 
amiable, wise, generous, and meek— bounteous 
liberal to the highest degree. There wore two 
in tho kingdom, one on the side of Longchamp, 
other on ttyut of Prince John. . That of John ' 
strongest. At a solemn mooting held in 
sentence of removal and banishment was pws^ulted m 
the chancellor, and his high powers of regemj^ 
justiciary conferred upon him by King Richari? . 
revoked. John was elected chief justiciary 
kingdom, and at a subsequent meeting of noblL^ ^ 
citizens, fealty ^as sworn to John u against a 

saving always their fealty to King Richard.” jjj 6 

champ, who was a native of Beauvais, fled to Noigy^^ ^ 
in tho disguise of a woman, there “ to trait 
time when Richard sliould take thought of fhsjthfo gfafo 
whom he had left to tho misgovemment of *q obtain 
or the, nongovernment of anarchy.” Such l. himsdf 
news that ltichard received from England, 
same time ho learned that, disregardful of 
Philip of France was threatening an attj 

Normandy, and that his brothor John wc 

joined him had he not been prevented by feomnTenced 
mother, Eleanor. compact of 

Finding that his throne was in dangOearfng that 
opened a negotiation for peace with lights of tho 
Saladin. During their contest, Richard during thoir 
had leaf rat to appreciate each other tom danger. 
Saphadin, his brother, had even been knijt the head of 
English monarch, and presents had been imposed of the 
changed between tho two leaders of tbi they parted 
hosts. But Saladin would not do whafarseillcsTaud 
quired of him. He asked for* tho posse* to sail in a 
salem and tho wood of the cross ; but lkftichard’s fleet 
Jerusalem was as dear to the Mussiv as it had not 
Christian^ and that the laws of Mali . Hfe fleet met 
permit Saladin to connive at idolatrycame thither to 
ping of a pioce of wood. Tho sword, bilv, about h» 
decide the quarrel In May, Richar J 
his fa<$e towaids Jerusalem. But Sal 
by the season of inaction. Not only had 
strongly fortified, but there was a mig] 
its walls to bar tho way against 
Richard had reached Hebron befor 
this ; and he then called a council 
decided that, instead of attacking J« 


by would 
.a 1190. 
out. on' 
by the 
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and by the 
„ m of Bio* 
bile at lies* 
l and Philip, 
endahip. As 
to Hiilip’a 
_ ma d e war 
from whence Saladin received his supyed the- nup- 
besieged, Richard having ga?od ; Richard had 
from the hills surrounding the vale o' p rinoea s, or if 
aside from the one grand object of hiad seea Rereh* 
a heavy heart. He was even oomp^rre^ and bed 
his expedition to Cairo. No sooner ir kjs to 
command been given for a retrogrades -had - * 
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$U ^ipHuewas at an end, and Richard andhis 
B^Iish; a^ Nonmn followers fell back upon Acre. 
The jvjjPojifc jJatadin now advanced against Jaffa, and 
daughter it was captured* When 
J^liairdv the siege of Jafla, ho was pre- 

.emlwik at Acre, and his rage at receiving 
■. thd intelligon^a knew no bounds. With all the forces 
under 'his oommand he now retraced his Btcps. He 
- embarf^dwith his knights in m fleet of galleys, and 
.after Seine delay arrived in the harbour of Jaffa. 

; The citadel was then captured, and his land forces 
' had not arrived. With Ids battle-axe in hand, how- 
.ever; he throw himself into, the water, and with a 
■ small band of his knights reached the castle. Richard 
then ^boldly encamped outside the gates, having only 
two thousand men with him, of whom not more than 
.ten were mounted. In this position he was attacked 
by the hosts of Saladin. A terrible brfttlo onsuod. 
Richard fought with the fury of a lion. Prodigies of 
valour were performed by him and his ten mounted 
knights } they scattered the Saracens wherever they 
rushed. At nightfall victory doclarod in his favour. 

, Rut tins battle, which was not decisive, was tho lost 
fought by Richard in tho Iloly Land, He had fought 
from the rising to tho sotting sun against fearful 
odds, and his toil was followed by a fever. Both ho 
and paladin were dosirous of rest By tho good oflroos 
of Saphadin an armistice was agreed upon, which was 
followed by a truce on these conditions — that Ascaloif 
was to be dismantled ; Jaffa and Tyre, with all tho 
country between them, wero to bo possessed by the 
Christians ; and pilgrims wore to have free access to 
the holy places of Jerusalem. 

It was on tho 9th of October that Richard, accom- 
panied by his queen, his sister Joan, and his few : 
surviving bishops and nobles, set sail from Acre. 


His fehip was detained a month by oontrary winds, at 
Corfu, apd here he hised three coasting vessels to take 
him; and twenty of his companions to Ragwsa. They 



Etpjng, jin the noi 
(daces in -the, wori 


that was the one which Richard* 


[ should have most avoided in his journey homeward. 


enemies—- the proud duke of Austria. Ilis presence 
at Erperg was discovered fay his page. Being sent to 
the market-place of Vienna to buy food, his person 
was recognised by one who had been with the Aus- 
trian duke in Palestine. This led to Richard*B cap- 
tivity. A band of soldiers was sent to seize him, hut ho 
drew his sword and swore that he would not surrender 
to any but their chief. Tliat chief-— Leopold, duke 
of Austria — soon arrived. C( You are fortunate,” said 
he with a sneer, as he received Jtiehard’s sword : M had 
you fallen into tho hands of Conrad’s friends, you 
would have been a dead man, though you had a 
thousand livos." Conrad, marquis of Montfcrrat, had 
been elected king of Jerusalem, but had been murdered * 
before he was crowned at Ascalon, by assassins sent by 
their princo, commonly called ‘‘tho old man of the 
mountain;” but the king of Franco had charged 
Richard with being the author of tliat assassination, 
and his story was believed. At all events, Leopold, 
duke of Austria, chose to beliovo it ; and os he was 
also brother-in-law to Isaac, king of Cyprus, whom 
Richard had on his voyage to Syria conquered and 
held captive in silver chains, and had himself been 
kicked out of Ascalon by the renovfncd Crusader, he 
resolved on liaving his revenge. Richard was sent 
prisoner to the oastle of Tycrnsteign, and was after - 
wards ^old to tho emperor of Germany, who kept him 
in close custody in one of his castles in the Tyrol. It 
was some time before Jus prison-house was known.' It 
was discovered from a letter written by the emperor 
to fhe king of Prance. All Europe was indignant 
at the treatment of the Lion-hearted Crusader. The 
neople of England were faithful to their king; but 
Prince John was now in open hostility to his brother. 
He surrendered some portions of Richards continental 
dominions to P&ilip, and did homage to him for the 
rest John was in Normandy when his brother was 
imprisoned in the Tyrol ; and on his return to Eng- 
land, accompanied by a band of mercenaries, he gave 
out that Richard hod died in prison, in tho hopo of 
obtaining bis crown. But tho prelates and barons 
were firm, and his scheme was frustrated. Active 
exertions were made for the deliverance of the captivo 
king, and the emperor of Germany was compelled to 
release him, though not without a princely ransom. 
He had bought him tb soli him again to tho highest 
biddor. John offered a bribe for his rotontion ; but tho 
ransom money had been agreed upon, and his por 
fidious offor was rejected. For a hundred thousand 
marks, which was raised by taxation, Richard’s liberty 
was obtained, and ho returned to his oonntry in 
March, a.d. 1194. Ilis reception in London was an 
ovation. Had he brought Saladin tho Great with 
him as a captive he could not have^been more warmly 
welcomed. There was great pomp and show ; and tho 
old chroniclers relate that one of tho German prinoes 
who came with Ridhard to receive his ransom, , on 
seeing the wealth displayed, declared that if the em- 
peror had known of tho riche* oLEngland he would 
not havo been let out of prison so lightly. 

Philip, king of France, hearing of Richard’s 
release, wrote to John telling him* to take eare of him- 
self for “ the devil was let loose.” Both had cause 
. . * . ** ■ P yr: 
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for foar. Three days after his arrival in London, 
Richard, at the head of an army, inarched to Notting- 
ham and besieged the castle which belonged to his 
brother John. That perfidious prince had fled and 
the castle surrendered at discretion*. This was on the 
28&i of March. On the next day he went to see 
Clipstono and tho forests of Sherwood : the fiune of 
the forest outlaws tinder tho bold Robin Hood of 
ballad stoiy, who now ranged through tho vast wood- 
land districts of Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire, 
probably presented an object of attraction to his%d* 
venturous spirit. Ho returned to Nottingham, and on 
tho 30th of March a %reat council of prelates and 
barons was held thore, in which certain disaffected 
barons were dispossessed of their fortresses and shrie- 
■ valties, which were put up for sale to the highest 
bidder. At this council it was decreed that if John 
did not appear within forty days, he should forfeit all 
his estates in England ; for “ he had broken his fealty 
to Richard, had taken possession of his castles, and 
had made a treaty with his enemy Philip of Franoo.” 
At this council, also, a land tax of two shillings on 
every hide was decre^, and knight’s service was de- 
manded to enable Richard to carry an army to Nor- 
mandy. William the Lion, king of Scotland, met 
Richard at Nottingham, where they had long discus- 
sions about their respective rights ; but nothing was 
then settled. Subsequently, at Northampton, a charter 
was grantod favourable to the dignity of the Soottish 
monarch ; but Richard sternly refused to give fflm the 
counties of Northumberland, Cpmborland, and West- 
moreland, which ho solicited. In order to remove a 
supposed stain incurred by his imprisonment, byt'lhe 
advice of his council at Nottingham, Richard con- 
sented to bo recrowned, and the ceremony was per- 
formed on the 17th of April, at Westminster. Alter 
his coronation, Richard resumed many of the honours 
and estates which he had alienated Before his depar- 
ture for Palestine, and for which ho had received large 
sums of money ; alleging that they were necessary for 
the support of the Crown, and that their purchasers 
had already indemnified themselves. Other moans 
loth opprossivo and unjust wore adopted to replenish 
his empty coffers ; and then, having reconciled 
Gooffroy, archbishop of York, with Longchamp, whom 
he had reinstated in tho chancellorship, he wont over 
to the Continent, from whence he never returned. 

Richard, with his warriors, landed at Harflenr on 
tho 12th May. He was met there By his bi-other 
John* who threw himself at his feet and implored 


troops to make tneir retreat as tney coma, l nev were 
qniokly pursued by'the fiery Ricnaid. The English 
monarch was now In his proper, element, for he was 
far more fitted to tfield tile sword and the battle-axe 
than the sceptre* The armies, of France melted 
before him. In a few months, Philip was driven out 
of Normandy, Touraine, and Maine; hut the war 
lasted with intervals ef peace to AJX 1109, when, op 
the 5th of December, it was finally terminated by a 
treaty of peace which was concluded by the two 
moftarchs iu a personal interview, ■ , , 

The .glory Richard acquired by thi> SWd|4$t 




on© occasion, it is s*i<T that the great 
and that proclamation was made that no grajnf 'fifider 
the seal should be valid unlesp the i^ /di ^ " 
Crown were paid a second time for affixip$ : 
seaL Great confusion ensued in the country " 
tyranny of the king’s ministers. In r 






man of ruined fortunes and abandoned 
his eloquence and & is- pretences raised a 
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Longboara ms looked upon as the saviour jc £ '*• the 
people, and when he appeared in publio he wesbAiled 
with loud acclamations Many Ixmnd themselves by 
oaths of the most solemn character to obey all has 
orders, and the richer citizens were made to, tremble 
for their safety. Mobs infested the streets night and 
day. Longbeafd was summoned by the regent before 
the oouncil ; but he was attended by such numbers of 
his followers that the oouncil dared not ask hima 
question, and he returned in triumph. But Longbeaid 
snared the fate of all mob orators : his popularity 
died away. He was now seized, condemned, and 
executed : no one standing by him in his hour of need. 
This event occurred a.d. 1196, after which, though tho 
exactions went on as usual, the country was tranquil. 
Two years later tho miseries of the people were' in- 
creased by a famine, occasioned by a succession of 
cold and rainy seasons, and this famine was followed 
by a plague. According to tho chroniclers this plague 
raged six months with so much violence that * there 
were hardly so many people in health as wore , suf- 
ficient to bury tho dead, who wore thrown into pits as 
soon aS they jxpired.” But, regardless qf those 
distresses of his kingdom, Richard stilt warred on 
with liis old rival Philip until, as before recorded, 
they concluded a treaty of peace. 

This peace was brought about through the media- 


tion of the Poj»e; and its grand object was, that 
Richard and Philip should again unite their forces 
against the . Mussulmans in Palestine. That was 
agreed upon ; bntan event happened which pntan end 




now crusade. Had he roturned no doubt his subjects 
would have boon more grievously oppressed Qian 
ever ; for his expedition would havo been carried «ut 
on the grandest soale. But Richard did not return. 
Before tha day on which he-waa to reoross the channel, 
ho was oxcited to an enterprise by the discovery th^t 
one of his continental barons had found a treastbe bf 
ancient coins on his estate. Richard laid chumto 
these coins as treasure-trove. The baron of Limoges, 
who was the lucky finder, offered ' to give up. a )N^ge 
portion ofethe treasure, but he refused to surrender 
the whole. At the head of a body of Brabano$h% 
Richard marched against the castle of Chains totalce 
forcible possession of the coveted treasure; Jfe laid 
to. the castle, and the garrison 






carta# hulitaby. 
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reffdorit, together with the gold and the silver; on 
should be allowd to inarch out 
.®dnflaa wantonly refused: Bieh&rd 
iwC^ he would take them by storm and hang 
Onjjjtbe fourth day, he was reconnoitring 
w that purpose, when an arrow*aimod by 
B^pm r 'dc (Jurdun wounded him in the arm. It 
w^^jp^bed arrow ; and in those days surgery was of 
U character, and it coyld not be extracted 

Jk&udi mangling of the flesh. In the midst of 
W^hgimy; Biohard gave coders for the assault, and the 
fetffSfr was captured ; and all its defenders, except 
Bertrand do Gurdun,* were hanged. This was the 
’ h.d-'ht:p!mt of the Lion-hearted King. For twelve 
^dayi;1fe ‘ suffered the agonies 6f his wound, and it 
proiM mprtal. Convinced of his. approaching end, 
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Bichard bequeathed the kingdom of England td John, 
with three-fourths of his treasures : the remaining 
fourth was to be given to bis servants and the poor. 
"He then” writes Hovedon, “ordered Bertrand de 
Guritah into his. presence, and said to him, • What 
harm 4>ave I done that you have killed me?’ On 


juju me: tnerctoro take any revenge on me that you 
mcKy think flt, for I will readily endure the .greatest ! 
torment you can devise so long as, you have met with 
youT end, tftor having inflicted ovils so many and so 
great upon the world. On this the king ordered hint 
to be released, and said, * I forgive you my death.' ” 
But tfiis' part of Richard’s dying wishes was disre- 
garded. After his death, which took place on the 6th 
of April, Marchades, tho chief of the hireling soldiers 
called Rentier, flayed Gurdun alive and then hanged 
him* Richard was buried at the feet of his father in 
the Abbey of Fontevraud. He had reigned nearly 
ten years, but during that period had only spent 
about four months in England. 

Remarks upon Richard's character and reign are 
scarcely nocdtxl. They belong more 'Jo tho pages of 
romance than sober history. As it has been well re- 
marked: — “In the Lion-hearted King, the brilliant 
but useless character of a knight was, in a great 
measure, realized and revived ; and the personal glory 
which he acquired by his own deeds of arms was far 
more dear to his excited imagination than that which 
a course of policy and wisdom would have spread 
around his government Accordingly, his reign was 
like a brilliant but rapid meteor, which shoots along 
the face of heaven, shedding around a useless and 
portentous light which is instantly swallowed up by 
. universal darkness. His feats of chivalry furnish 
thfeefc for bards And minstrels, but afford none of 
those solid benefits on which history loves to jpause, 
oiid hold up as an example to posterity. In the 
language of tho poet— • * 

: /.* " Ha left a name, at which tbs world glow pal* 

To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

iECTIOH VXI. 

^ JOHN, SURNAME!) LAOKLAN& 

'■;;fi^tho Crown of England had descended by strict 
Jfeaip^tary right, it would have adorned thd brow of 
: Arfii)*r fim son of Geoffrey, the third son of Henry 


Plantagenei But Arthur was a boy only twelve 
years of age, and had neither tho ambition nor the 
power to assert that right. John had been long 
ambitious of wearing that crown ; and as stem as ho 
heard of his brother’s death he took every possible step 
to obtain the fummit of his wishes. His claim was 
warmly supported by Richard's regent — Hubert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury— and he was afterwards chosen 
king by the general consent of the prelates and barons. 
He was still in Normandy when his brother died ; bnt 
he # arrived in England on the 25th of Hay, and two 
days* after ho repaired to the^ church of St Peter, at 
Wostminstcr, to claim the orown. 

. John, surnamed Lackland, was not popular. Thore 
were many in England who would havo preferred 
Arthur of Brittany as their king. It is said that 
Richard himself had repeatedly declared Arthur his 
heir ; although John professed io have a will in his 
possession, drawn up in Richard's last hours, ap- 
pointing him his successor. But no will was needed. 
The* archbishop of Canterbury announced* to the 
audience that John had been elected king by tho pre- 
lates and barons at Northampton, and hud it down as 
a known principle that no one could by any previous 
circumstance bo entitled to Buccoed to the throne of 
England unless ho were chosen if bo king by tho 
groat body of the nation. A king, according to this 
archbishop’s dictum, should be elected for his excel- 
lent virtues : instancing Saul and David as examples. 
It was ordained by the Almighty Ruler of tho Uni- 
verse, he said, that h<* whoso merits woro pro-eminent 
should be chosen tho lord of the people. Then ro- 
ferftng to the paragon of a prince about to fill the 
throne of England, he added: — “If indeed of the 
femily of the deceased monarch there bo one thus 
supereminently endowed he should havo our pre- 
ference. And jhifi I say touching tho noble duke, 
John, here present, brother of our late excellent King 
Bichard, who had no heir proceeding of his body. He 
possesses tho same worthiness of qualities, and is also 
of the same blood as King Richard was of ; and for 
those qualities, having invoked the Holy Spirit, wo 
elect him our king.” John, therefore, was called to 
the throne "as an elective monarch fbr hid pre-eminent 
merits ! Assenting to accept the crown as such from 
the people, he took the usual oaths to protect tho 
church and govern justly, and then all present cried 
out with a lojid voioS* “ Long livo the king.” 

King John was not the character Hubort, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, represented. His very physi- 
ognomy belied tho tele. Liko all his raco he was 
handsome ; but, if the old chronicless tell the truth, 
his evil passions had distorted his countenance. That 
countenance had r a treacherous and cruel expression. 
His former life, also, was codtradictory to tho 'asser- 
tion that he possessed pre-eminent merits. Had he 
possessed those merits wny was he already hated by 
tho people? Distaste to his rule was exhibited almost 
as soon as tho crown was placed on his head. His 
English nobles became disaffected ; and 'William, king 
to Scotland, quarrelled with hfm«bout tho provinces 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, and threatened 
to invade his kingdom. His pretensions were acknow- 
ledged in Normandy, A^uitain, and Poitou; but in 
Home, Anjou, and Tourama the Cause of Arthur was , 
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universally ospoused. All tlie groat vassals in those 
province# took up arms for the young Plantagenet, ana 
Philip, king of France, allied himself with them. 
Richard had said that his brother John was not made 
for conquering kingdoms; and Philip kne* that he 
was no warrior and that a disputed succession would 
weaken his cause. Hence ho took up arms with wery 
chanco of success ; and before the end of June, 

John, alarmed at the position of his continental do- 
minions, returned to Normandy. 

But Philip, king of France, did not espouse the 
cause of Arthur from fny regard to justioe or cmt pf 
sympathy for him : it was to serve the ends of bw 
own ambition. Soon after John's arrival in Normandy 
a truce was concluded between the two monarchs till 
August, when they were to meet to adjust their dif- 
ferences. They met^ but Philip made demands both 
fjr himself ana Arthur of such an extravagant cha- 
racter that John had spirit onough to reject them. 
Arthur had been taken to Pans by his mother 
Consto&co, and placed under the direct protection of 
Philip; for the grand aim of John was to obtain 
possession of the person of the young prince that 
he might rid himself of the boy rival. Ostensibly, 
therefore, Philip renewed tho war for Arthur, 
but i in reality lor his own personal aggrandize- 
ment. Constance had offered him, as a reward for the 
■ protection of her son, the direct vassalage of Brittany, 

I which Arthur was to inherit through her, and of 
^ijormandy, Anjou, Aquitain, and other estates .which 
belonged to him as heir to hie father. But it soon 
became manifest that ho wanted the whole fo*o p 1 
In conjunction witii William do Roches, tho & n f 
a small body of Bretons, he captured sevoh>n t 
on tho frontiers of Brittany and Franco, some cbel 
lie demolished while he kept others m his own n 
won. Do Roches road his motive : it yas to leak , — 
raid open for himself when he should see hiS;Q*%y 
clear to invade the country on his own accent. 
Fearing for tho safety of Arthur, by a stratagem 
Do Roches withdrew him and his mother from the 
French court and convoyed them to Mans, of which ho 
was governor. A treaty was concluded with John by 
tho Breton leader, by which it was agreed that ho 
should bocomo his nophew’s protector : but discovering 
that his life would not be safe under such protection, 
'Do Roches escapod with the young prince and Ids 
mother from Le Mans to Angers, booiv after this, in 
tho spring of a.d. 1200, a treaty of peace was ‘con- 
cluded between Philip and John, by wluoh all Arthur's 
interests were completely sacrificed : John was to re- 
main in possession of all the estates his brother 
Richard had occupied, and thus Arthur was disin- 
herited^ J 

Bui thiif peace was n fffc of long duration. By one of 
its articles John was to pay a sum of twenty thousand 
marks to the French king, and he came oyer to England 
I to obtain that sum. Having obtained it, and made a 
I to\u^^~~ parts of his dominion, more* for tho sake 
— • V than attending to the affairs of his govem- 

# Stumed r to*'Nonnandy. He had aoarcely 
m he managed to surround himself with 
He had for some years been married to 
iter of William earl of GlpUbestor; but 
ig a progress through Gmenne.hejfoR 


in li^e with Isabella, 
U*m 


^ aI ^f’lP ow ? rfal i dW*led withfSe'ofibr 
oonseated to i 

Job obtained a divorce froi 

groOd of consanguinity. This iU-f 
conunmated at Angouldme, the 
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one of the most^^fe^ jj»£, 
had ^ * ■ *— - ^ 


, — count of Angotir 
Veautiesofthd 


ami .max me count of La Mar ch e w, 
rev<o f«r ttie injuries he had received. With £5 
bro*-, tho. Lari of Eu, ttod several barons in-Poitou 
antqwtain, he was in arms against John V-W of 
Eijnd and duke of Normandy. Alarmed aithis- 
inigenpe, Jolin summoned his BWH.1. vassals end 
nd?y tenants to meet him at Portsmouth with 
hortend anna. But by putting away Aviso, 
dautr of thfi earl hf Gloucester, he had created as 
marfuemies or more in England as ho had by 
I the betrothed of the count of La Marche cm 
thettment. Many of those summoned to meet him 
at .smouth refused to appear, declaring that the 
evar was too insignificant and dishonourable for 
tbe^ embark in. In truth, they were now pro- 
patror an extensive opposition to King Johns But 
forewent ho tnnmphed ; for although his bairns 
wf«t go with bun to assist him to quell the rebel- 

teass.t' i —** % <*»'' 


th^h 

\ ,i 

gai atom 
tobiis 
cov Da 


t> e "*®rraniea 

But 1 Inlip was playing his old 
At the very time ho was enter- i 
guests, ho was in league with the 
uuv-« «x«*wie. John saw no indication of this 1 
doioalmg; and he left tho court of Paris with 

^ mth ^j 8 co«rieous reception. 

Afving Paris, John inarched into Aquitain : and 
S° no to the wars, went to 
BaBut John was one of the most cowardly 
ax, that ever sat upon a throne : he did not go 
to tn^o fight On the contrary, having made a 
part eafe part of tho country, he returned to his 
.plea the insurgents wore now* bolder 
ovetfr power and confidence had increased hv 
thisf war. Philip too soon threw off the mas£ 

v M ^^ ^er the ban. of the 

Pop having become reconciled to the Holv 
Faitbe spring of aj>. 1202, was again af liberty 
to d« sworn. Ihe ostensible cause ht' hu 
deo^iu- against John wm the injury, done to 
ttfjif. tut Prince Arthur- was 

sought forward to further the of Phiito’. 
f ^te death of his mother Constance,- in 
.j 2 j 1 ' ■ Ar Jtur had become dulre-ofBrit- 
^d aided by hue own subjects and the die* 


it 
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j .1 claimants to the 
lad excommunicated 
. unlawful marriage, 
l weapon o£ the church 
10m he had repudiated, 
nphantly exercised his 
could the cowardly John 
vith this dangerous pontiff 
jarrol, and that at a time 
as undermining his throne, 
of Canterbury became vacant, 
ry had long claimed , ah cxclu- 
iOir archbishop, although tliat 
conceded to them either by, the 
the prelates of tho province. On 
cr, they rosoivod to assert it ; and 
/ could be generally known they 
»eir own sub-prior, Reginald, to be 
.aid was sent forthwith to Home to 
i confirmed by the Pope. * Before he 
journey he hod taken an oath that? he 
ulish his election without tho consent of 
but on arriving in Flanders his vanity 
or of his prudence, lie assumed the state 
ibishop olect of Canterbury,, and exhibited „ 
>f his election to prove his dignity. The 
.c monks was thus divulged * and dreading 
dtion of the king, they asked and obtained 
him to choose Jonn de Gray, bishop of Nor- 
the archbishopric. At a chapter hold at 
ny, De Gray was unanimously ohosen arch- 
nd King John went to Canterbury to witness 1 
ionization. That nothing might be wanting 
t his election valid, some of tho monks were 
.iod to Romo to secure tho Pope’s approbation 
xray as primato. But there was a third part- 
t aggrieved at these proceedings. The prolate 
u wince had not been consulted in either * 
lections, and they sent their agents to Romo 
against them both as invalid on that accou 
a fine opportunity for Pope Innocent to si 
'er, and ho did not let it slip. There wr 
money spent at Romo in this affair, for aw 
as consumed in pleadings, audiences, her 
*es, and examining records, during which 
gold changed hands. At length came ’ 
Innocont decided that tho choice was 
At tho same time ho chose for the 
the sub-prior nor Do Gray was, accor 
»t!ons, to bo primate, but Stephen Lon 
man 4 of great learning and ability, i 
irdinal at Romo. A better choice or 
m made ; but John did not choose 
; should interfere with his prorogate 
ions at his interference. Armed i 
he oloisters of tit Augustine’s, w' 
no, threatened to bum down thei 
.oy immediately quitted it and . 

; all who were not bedridden wi 
id went as exiles into Flanders, 
seen that John would be indignant 
a flattering letter, and four ring 
stones, in the hope of conciliating 
iscd with the rings, for he was i 
but he was^y no means conciliator 
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cent’s courtesy. Not Only did he expel tlio monks 
from Canterbury, but he seized upon the revenues of 
the, see* forbade Stephen Langton to enter his king- 
dom, and treated the Rope with a bold defiance. In 
a letter whivh t he wrote to Innoocnt he charged him 
with injustice and presumption in raising a stranger 
to the primaejk without his knowledge ; reminded him 
that he derived more riches from England than from 


tnat He derived more riches from England than from 
all the kingdoms on this side the Alps — thus 
charging him with ingratitude; and finally de- 
clared. tnat he would broak off all communication 
with Rome if hk holiness did* not repair the injury he 
had done him. Innocent’s pride was shocked at this 
defiant language, and m his reply threatened that if 
ho persisted in the dispute he would put his kingdom 
o 4r%%n interdict. This threat was treated with 
* afilful and revengeful as he always vas, he was 
determtfbft not to yield to tho authority of the pontiff. 
The Popo long professed to bo a “ merciful father.” 
He wroto to the barons of England to do. aft they 
could witli tho arm of flesh to save their king and 
kingdom from perdition; and to tho prelates,' com- 
manding them tooxercif© their spiritual weapons in 
defence of Langton and tho church? Some of the 
prelates wore commissioned to expostulate with John, 
and if they still found him refractory, to threaten him* 
personally with an interdict; but at their interview 
with him he was more furious than ever. lie dared 
them or any of their body to promulgate an interdict* 

, if they did ho would 'send them all to Romo and 

X ate tlicir revenues and estates. But John 
that his opposition was in vain. On the 23rd 
rch, a.d. 1 208, the very prelates whom^ he had 
mod — London, Worcester, and Ely — pronounced 
itencc, and then fled for safety to tho Continent, 
bishop in England, except ono, followed their 
lo. But tfc^ ban was not at this period 
ible as it 'js >ar. Tho churches were 

and the clergy reLP otc from performing some 
ir duties ; but tho monks an<^ nuns had their 
us offices within their own walls ; tne sacra- 
ments were administered to infants and tho 'dying; 
sermons were preached in tho churchyards j on the 
sabbath; and marriages wore performed at the* church 
doors, as was ordinarily the usago in tho middle ages 
— tho benediction and oucharkt, which alo^io had 
been performed at tho altar, being omitted, j Those 
who suffered most were the clergy themselves, they 
genorally losing their incomes during this^vWomaloHS 
state of socioty. * J 

That state of society lasted six years, during which 
^period John aflocted to “care for none of these things.” 
wfe appeared to despise the Pope’s fulmination ; and 
vet there was clearly an under-current of fear? mingled 
with hk bold defiance. This is evident by tjtvp facts ; 
JStat, that ho demanded aM obtained hostess from 
¥ hk chief nobility os a security for thoir good bgftuv^ T 
under the pontiffs infliction ; and, secoS^g^^iic^as 
careful to give his barons and dangerous men-at-arms 
full oocupation lest •they should rovolt Innocent's 
wrath arousodjiim from his lethargy ; fozcdhning this 
period he undertook three expeditions. Injftho year 
1209 he led an army against William, kind! of Scot- 
land, whose<claim to the counties of CHnnbtJ-land and 
Northumberland being still unsettled 


sheathed Ills sword. William had demolished a fort | 
near Berwick, and the forces of tho two kings came 
face to face on the borders of Scotland. But there 
was no battle. A treaty was concluded by which 
John made some concessions, but of what nature there 
is no record; and William agreed to pay him fifteen 
.thousand marks for that concession. After liis return 
from tho north, despite hk critical situation, John 
again acted like a tyrant. Matthew Park says that, 
ho forbade tho popular diversions of hunting and 
iiaVking, under the severest penalties, and that lie 
commanded all fences about the royal forests to 
bo thrown down, that hk aeer might roam over 
the corn-fields of his subjects. In tho spring of A.D. 
1210 hk time was chiefly employed in raking money 
by the most unjustifiable means. All classes suffered 
by hk exactions ; but tho poor Jews were the chief 
victims. At Bristol, it is recorded tha't ho ordered a 
tooth to be drawn daily out of the mouth of a wealthy. 
Jew until ho consented to pay ton thousand marks, 
which had been demanded of him and refusgdf Seven 
teeth were extracted, and then tho torture had its 
effect: ho gave socurity for tho money. John repre- J 
sented tliat ho wanted money to raiso an army to 
drive Philip, king of Franco, out of Normandy — u 

• popular idea with tho people; but when all was 
ready he sailed for Ireland, wnero his English subjects 
had for some time defied hk authority. His presence 
in Ireland with a powerful forco was hailed as a 
blearing by the Irish chiefs, for there were ilireo 
English nobles who # had exercised great tyranny in 
that country— namely, Hugh de Lacy, earl of Ulster ; 
Wfclter de Lacy, earl of Meath; und William do 
Braiose, all of whom had at tho commencement of 
John's reign received extensive grants of land in Ire- 
land. Twenty Irish chiefs made thoir luanago and 
sworo fealty to John on Iris arrival at Dublin, and 
with their aiS ho ovoncaiua all opposition. Tho 
oppressing English nobles fifed to Franco to escapo 
punishment for their tyranny. While in Ireland, 
John originated some useful reforms, among which 
was a division of tho portions of tho country in his 
possession, over which he appointed sheriffs and 
officers to act under the crown. John also coined 
tho firat sterling money circulated in Ireland, it being 
tho same denomination, weight, and fineness as that 
circulated in England. Leaving John do Cray, bishop 
of Norwich, as his chief justiciary in the rster island, 
King John returned to his old work in England — that 
of ty ranking over hk subjects. This time it was the 
monks and nuns thaA ho fleeced by bis exactions. All 
the abbots and lady abbesses, tog©tli®r with tho heads 
of tho monastio houses, wey) summoned to meet him 
in London, and having got them in his hands, ho 

: would not suffer thorn to rotuwi to thoir cloisters until 
they had handed over to him ono hundred thousand 
pounds. With this money ho undertook hk third 
i expedition. He marched into Wales, a.d. 1211, against 
i Llewellyn, tho prii&o of North Wales, wlm had nfar- 
i nod his natural daughter Jane. Llewellyn had 
i made incursions into England, Jtrat lie readily sub- 

• mitted to his father-in-law. John received Llowollyn’s 

• homage for hk principality ; twenty thousand head of 
cattle and forty horses for the' expenses of hk expedi- 
tion ; and twenty-eight hostages for hk son-in-law's 
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futuA fidelity; then ho returned to England .to be papal throne. Ho was to liavo a tevofold ro warily for 
finally humbled to the dust by Popo Innocent. nis enterprise : ho was to have the kingdom of Eng- 


laiwr numbleu to the dust by rope Innocent. , ms enterprise : no was to u»yc uw nujpiu w 4aug- 

John's expeditions into Scotland, Ireland, and Wales land as a grant from the Popo, and all nis Sins were 
id contributed to support his authority and prevent to bo remitted. Philip could not hesitate. In April, 


had contributed to support his authority and prevent 
any commotions in England during his absence. De- 
spite the interdict from which the people suffered, they 
still remained tranquil. But Popo Innocent was not 
to be bafUed in his attempts to humble the rebel 
monarch. Finding that his ban an. the kingdom had 
not tho required effect, in tho year 1212 he proceeded 
a stop further. A sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against John personally. But both com- 
bined wore powerless : tf onn still ruled tho kingdom. 
Ho had not llio affection of his subjects; but they 
failed in the purposo for which they were issued— that 
of fomenting a rebellion against his authority. It ip 
true many of tho English barons wore secretly dis- 
affected, but it was not on account of tho iutcrdiot or 
excommunication. That was tho effect of his avarice, 
lust, and cruelty. Suffering under those, they longed 
for a favourable opportunity to tako revengo on thoir 


a. i). 1213, a great army was assembled by him at 
Rouen, and there was a fleet of seventeen hundred 
ships at Boulogne in readiness to bring that army 
across the Channel to tako posscssiofi of England. 
For once John took a bold step. lie summoned overy 
man tbit could bear arms to repair to the coasts of 
Kent, and ordered that every ship in his dominions 
capable of carrying six or more horses should assemble 
at Portsmouth. There was a willing obedience to the 
summons and commands of King John on this poca- 
sion. * The love of thoir country predominated m tho 
hearts of the English over the deep feeling of disgust 
they had so long cherished towards thoir monarch. 
So ihany firpwded to the rendezvous that numbers 
whopame imperfectly armed were sent bock to thoir 
homes ; but sixty thousand Englishmen still remained 
firm\rou’nd tho standard of John on Barhftm Downs. 
The Poet which was collected at Portsmouth even 


sovereign, and that opportunity soon presented itself. The Poet which was collected at Portsmouth even 
Finding that neithor the interdict nor tlie excommu- anticipated Philip** attack, for it crossed tho Channel, 


nication had prevailed. Innocent proceeded to greater 
extremities. There was yet one terrible weapon left 
in tho papal annogry, and it was now hurlod at John’s 
devoted head. The papal sentence went forth that 
ho was deposed, and that his vassals were absolved 
from thoir allegiance. Innocent callod upon all 
Christian princes and barons to lake part in liis de- 
thronement. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, was tho 
first to tako up arms to execute ihis papal decree, for 


destroyed many ships at F&samp, and burned Dieppe 
to thfo ground; the whole coast of Normandy was 
ravaged, and tho English mariners returned in 
triumph. The invasion of Philip was postponed : 


his fcef/,iJand ho succeeded. 

Phihri was still on tho opposite shore eager to obtain 


ho entered tho country and ravagod it with fire r id his prizk, and John was at Barham Downs with his 
sword. Enraged at his son-in-law’s porfidious conduct, sixty thousand Englishmen to meet him if lie dared to 


John raised an army, and threatened tho total exter- 
mination of tho Welsh nation. Ho marched to Not- 
tingham, whore tlio hostages given by Llewellyn for 
his fidelity were Jiangcd without mercy. It was 
while ho was at Nottingham* that ho discovered there 
wore designs forming against him by hiB barons. 
Still, after some delay, ho pressed forward to Chester; 


set foot] on English soil. Both monarch* wore out- 
witted by tho wily pontiff. Innocent. While they 
wore thijis resting on their arms, he stepped in and 
deceived tho one and conquered tho othor. Pandulph, 
tho Pope’s legato, again appeared on tho scene, and 
through'* him Innocent triumphed over tho cowardly 
John, it is evident that liad lie stood firm the par 


It would appear that he still hoped tho news might triotism 4>f his subjects would have helped lum to have 
not be true, or that tho revolt was n6t sufficiently ovorcoir/ie liis difficulties. But his courage failed him. 
formidable to. cheek his progress into Wales. But Support 'od as ho was at this moment by Ins people, ho 

i jl. i* i j il, r 4-n lirt irniAmunniiRiv ilnfnaiM nv 


formidable to. cheek his progress into Wales. But Supp 
by the time ho reached Chester tho plot formed yet s 
against him was ripo for execution, and convinced of simp 
his danger, he dismissed his army, and returned to kuig 
London to take measures for his preservation. Some refra 
of the conspirators fled out of. tho kingdom, others and 
wore imprisoned on suspicion, while others gave thoir this 
sons and nearest relations as hostages for their fidelity. Fren 
That danger had passed away; and John, surrounded tent 
by foreign mercenaries, still ^ As that 

for Pope T ^, u ig got them in his liS*|fija^ 

.'la' ^ suffer them to return to their cloisters until 

s from they had handed over to him ono hundred thousand 
avionr pounds. With this money ho undertook his third 
he was expedition. He marched into Wales, A.D. 1211, agomst 
t-arma Llewellyn, the priifco of North Wales, who had ldar- 
occnt’s lied his natural daughter Jane. ^ Llewellyn had 
iir this made inonrsions into England, .but. ho readily sub* 
, year mitted to his fkther-iu-law. John received Llowollyn s 


yet snfliferod himself to bo ignominionsly defeated by 
nl •flirnnorh flirt mod him of two 


; twenty 


simple ctraft. Pandulph, through the medium of two 
knights? templars, again sought a conference with this 
refiaetok-y son of the oliurch. It was granted. John 
and thoU’Spo’s legato mot at Dover ; and Pandulph at 
this intefrvfow drew such a powerful picture ot. the 
French afrmy of invasion, and represented the discon- 
tent of ttfio English barons in such glowing colours, 
that ho wras terrified. But John had no occasion 4o 
foar, „ i^Tlie Pope," said Pandulph, when he saw that 
iutft " a trembled, “ is a morciful master, and requires 
sand hat is not neoo«s*?y either to the honour of 

bird ’i or the king of England’s security.*’ All 

u M8 t .rented was John’s absolute submission. It 
ular- is that he hod laid his kingdom under an 
had had excommunicated and deposed him ; and 

sub* 4 ^Philip to raiso an army to take possee- 

lyn’s 4 kingdom, and he now obtained it to his 
id of /utent. After some little wavering, John de- 
pedi- ' 'iself ready to accept any conditions the Pop 
taw’s ' 'pose. The conditions were these : that he 
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would receive Stephen Langton as archbishop of Ckn- * ’ 
torbury ; that l\e would recall the exiled bishops and 
others who had token part against hiiA ; and that he 
would reverse all outlawries and make restitution for 
property unlawfully seized. Those conditions being 
fulfilled, the ‘interdict and excommunication wore to 
be revoked, ^ut there was still something el so to be 
done. Jolm had been deposed, and it was not suffi- 
ciont that ho should simply submit to tho papal de- 
mands in tho matter of an appointment to an arch- 
bishopric. He must he still furthor humiliated, and 
the nation must sliaro in his humiliation. A fanatic 
called Peter had predicted tliat he would oe&so to 
reign before Ascension-day, and John, thongh noto- 
riously irreligious, was a prey to superstition. Iiejn- 
terpteted tho prophecy that he should dio, and&is 
soul sank within him for fear. Thus dejected, Tun- 
dulph brought about the consummation «of his igno- 
miny. It was on tho 1 3tli of May that John consented 
to submit himself to the Tope. Tho next day was 
spent in secret council with tho legate. And then 
came the final result of this colobratccl contest between 
Pope Innocent and KingOohn. On the 15th of May, 
the kingdom of England was laid at *tlio feet of tho 
Pope of Homo, and .John, on taking an oath of foalty, 
received it hack again as liis vassal. Where in all the 
records of history can be found such an instance of 
craven-heartodncss in a monarch? An instrument 
subscribed by Jolm and nine earls and two baron# 
was put into the hands of the legate, by which this 
cowardly descendant of brave ancestors granted, to 
l’opo Innocent, and his successors, the kingdom of Eng- 
land and Ireland, to bo held of him and of tho Romish 
church in fee for tho annual rent of one thousand 
marks ; reserving to himself and his heirs tho admi- 
nistration of justice and tho peculiar rights of the 
crown. All fear of the l’opo was now over ; -blit Jolm 
was not yet freo from apprehension that he should soon 
havo to resign his crown. Tho morrow was the fatal 
term — fhe feast of the Ascension. But it oanfb and it 
passed away and John was alive. Tlis* terror was gone 
q,nd his cruelties revived. Peter tho funa'tic was 
banged as a false prophet ; but tho people contended 
that ho was not, for that, by laying his crown- at the 
feet of a foreign priest, Jolm had verified the Predic- 
tion. 

Having won tho kingdom of England for W impe- 
rious master, Pandulph crossod tho Channel jo Franco. 
Philip was still waiting to receive ordcrs # lo invade 
England; and the reader may judgo of his nullifica- 
tion when ho was told that he must not molest)/ peni- 
tent son and faithful vassal of tho Church, nor resume 
to invade a kingdom which was now the patriiwmy of 
St. Peter! Philip remonstrated, but in vailj the 
nuncio’s inhibition was repeated, and ho/ itlTdrew. 
He was neitlior to havo thsakingdom of w glaid nor 
the remission of his sins. All his lnbours s in [raising 
an army was lost; tho treasures ho had spent in col- 
lecting his armament wasted ; and his hopes d, ^hed to 
the ground. Philip yaa full of wrath. ijjJeighcd 
bitterly against Jho selfish and trcachoroms |3plioy of 
Innocent, and forthwith inarched to the caw. But 
dared he bravo tho thunders of the Church wlJ|?h John 
had braved in vain? If he did, his -vassal, ilcrrand, 
earl of Flanders, did not; he refused to follow his 


liege lord in such a dangerous enterprise, llnlip’s 
wrath was now tumod against For rand. lie vowed 
that he would make Flanders a mere province of 
France, and he marched after him ; taking somo of tho 
earl’s best towns in his route. ITo laid siege to tho 
strong city of Ghent. Thus threatened, Forrand ajv- 
plied to John for aid, and tho fleet which lay ready in 
tho harbour of Portsmouth was despatched to Flanders - 
to assist him. Tho French fleet lay at anchor at 
Damme, near Bruges, and a groat naval baitlo was 
foifght in which tho French navy was annihilated. 
Some Historians maintain thatjthis was the first great 
naval action botwoen the English and tho French ; but 
a battle fought by soldiers embarked in vessels navi- 
gated by fishermen cannot be considered a maritime 
angagement in the modorn sense of tho word. But 
the consequoncos of the victory were important. Tho 

siege of Ghent was raised ; and Philip having lost 'the 
— u:., «... ” A* 


into France, leaving earl Fernand to recover ail he had 
lost without opposition. 

Tho consequences wore also important to England, 
for out of them arose ono of tho most remarkable and 
important oventa recorded in the multifarious pages of 
English history. Inflated by tho sficcess of his navy, 
John imperiously called upon his barons to follow him to 
tho Continent to recover his lost territories. They wove . 
summoned to meet him at Portsmouth with their armed 
retainers. They met him thoro ; hut they refused to em- 
bark unless he recalled the exiles as ho had covenanted. 
John never intended to do this, but ho gave a reluctant 
coilsent; and archbishop Langton with tho exiled 
bishops and monks now soon arrived in England. Jolm 
and tho archbishop met at Winchester wliero tiioy 
kissed oach other ; and John, having been absolved 
from the sentence of exaonimunication, again swore to 
govern justly and to maintain his fealty to the Pope. 
But, in tlio midst of this seeming reconciliation, thoro 
was evidently an utter estrangement between the 
king and the primate. John had in truth lost not only 
his confidence but that of his subjects generally. 11$ 
was a monarch in whom they could place no trust. 
So suspicious were they of his conduct, that tho barons 
still refused to sail with him to the Continent. Time 
had passed away in these transactions ; and alleging 
that their term of feudal servico had expired, and 
their provisions exhausted, they withdrew to hold u 
great councif at, St. Albans. At this council, resolu- 
tions woro published, in tho form of royal proclama- 
tions, ordering tho •observance of the old laws, and 
denouncing tho punishment of death against all the 
officers of the king who shquld do anything contrary 
to thoso laws. John had sailed with a few ships for 
the Continent; but finding, • when ho had reached 
the isle of Jersey, that his barons did not follow 
him ho returned, \ owing vengeance against “tho 
traitors.” With a hand of mercenaries, he marched to 
the north, whore thd barons were, most contumacious. 
Burning and destroying, he came to Northampton. 
Hero he was mot by the prim&te J^angton, who boldly 
told him that his barbarous measures were in viola- 
tion of his oaths ; “ his barons,” ho said, “ must stand 
by tho judgment of their peers and not ho harassed by 
turns.” But John heedoa him not. Tolling him to 
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“ mind his church, and leave him to govern the state/' had no one about him who could fhoderato his fury. • 
he proceeded to Nottingham. Here again the intrepid His. justiciary, Fits Peter* who had been able to re- 
primate overtook him ; and this timo ho threatened to strain him from oppression in some degree, was dead, 
excommunicate him and his followers ; if he continued and he is said to have rejoiced at the event* * By God's 
to prosecute his vengeance. John had no wish to be tooth !" ho exclaimed, “ now for the firs^tinte I am king 
excommunicated a second time, and he desisted ; but to and lord of England.” lie believed thafwith the all 
show that lie was yot a king, he summoned his barons of his mercenaries ho should be so ; and ^10 had scarcely 
r to meet him to answor for tjioir conduct. Langton set foot in England when he let them loose oh the 
now convened another council at London, when he land., and began to violate all his most solemn pro m i s es . 
produced the charter which Henry the First had But his barons were prepared to overthrow his granny, 
grunted on his accession, which having been read, Ml Tho time had come when a king of England should 
present swore that they /would conquer or die in nup- rule by law— should respect oaths made at the time of 
port of their liberties. They wero now fairly roused ; their coronation— or loso tho crown. Such was the 


tooth l” ho exclaimed, * now for tho firsktirtte l am king 
and lord of England.” He believed thafwith the all 
of his mercenaries ho should be so ; and Jlo had scarcely 
set foot in England when he let them loose oh the 
land, and began to viojate all his most solemn promises. 
But his barons were prepared to overthrow his tyranny. 
Tho time had come when a king of England should 


port oi tneir UDerties. xtiey wero now lainy roused ; 
hut tho little for liberty was yet to be postponed for high resolvo of tho primate Laggton and the con- 
a period. federated barons. At a solemn meeting held. oh tho 

In the autumn of this year a legate— Cardinal 24th of November, at St Edmondsbiuy, they, bound 
Nicholas— arrived in England to takeoff the interdict, themselves by oath that they would withdrawtheir 
to settle the indemnity due to tho oxilos, and to receive allegiance from John if he should resist their claims to 
John’s reuewed oath of fealty to tho Pope. So good a justfcovomment Thus pledged, they agreed to meet 
son of the Church did John prove himself to be on this again at tho feast of the Nativity. At that festive 
occasion? that the court of Rome consulted him instead mmoJL John was at Worcester, and, contrary to the 
of the primate on tho ecclesiastical affairs of the custom °f tho age, none of his great vassals came 
kingdom. The claims of tho archbishop and tho thither to congratulate him.* Even liis own attend- 
exiles who had sufforod so much for the papal cause in ants were reserved. This was ominous. Alarmed at 
the late quarrel wore set aside; and in bestowing this gilctat contempt of him, John Imstoned to London, 
vacant benefices, those only who wero recommended and shnt himself up in the house of the Knights 
by tho king wore considered. As for tho cause of the Tempters. Thither, on the feast of tho Epiphany, A.D. 
barons, that was utterly abandoned by the papal court ; 1215, Ho was followed by his barons, who laid their 
but the patriotic Langton still cleaved to them; qlai ms (before him. At first ho despised them ; but tho 
and all, despite the Pope and king John, rosolved to barons* continuing firm, ho changed his behaviour, 
strike for liberty, the dawn of which was fast ap- Their claims, he said, required consideration before ho 
preaching. could ^giVo an answer. They must give him time to 

Meanwhile, John made an attempt to recover a part delibera/te, that ho might do justice to himself, and * 
of tho old i ‘lautagenot dominions on the Continent, satisfy tjho dignity of his crown. Thoy gave him time. 
Early in the year 1214 there was a formidable league Ho waa to give his answer by Easter. But his de- 
formed against Philip of Franco. Instead of adding inand for timo to deliberate was an act of subtlety. No 
another jewel fo his crown, hor was in danger of losing sooner hlad tho barons retired to their homeB than he 
his kingdom. The confederates wore 'King John of adopted .'measures to frustrate their design. He pro- 


England ; Otlio, his nephew, now emperor of Germany ; 
Ferrand, ©till of Flanders ; and lteynaud, carl of 
Boulogne, with others of loss note. Franco was to be 
divided between tho four principal confederates. John 
was to have all tho country beyond tho Loire ; Ferrand 


Jt UPWUliV AI.V 

pitiated (tho Church by the promise of a free election of 
superior to all # cathedrals, monasteries, and conven- 
tual societies ; ho sent envoys to tho Pope to implore 
him to/ aid him against his refractory vassals by 


was to have all tho country beyond tho Loire ; Ferrand launcliifng tho thunders of the Church against them ; 
Paris and the Isle of France ; Rcynaud, the country of and ho* took the cross and engaged to wage war for the 
Yermandois; and Oiho all the rest. John landed at recovery of the Holy Land.' This latter step was one 
Rochelle, full of hope that ho should regain tho lost which *110 conceived would infallibly rescue him from 
duchy of Normandy. Tho Pope and an emperor was tho poVer of his barons, for by taking the cross he 
on his side, and ho could not dtmbt of jsuooess ; and placedrliii^ person, his estates, and his kingdom under 
Nonnandy gained, then would l>o tho time for him the pr*> Icc^on of tho Church till he returned from his 
to humble his haughty English liarons. Sorao udvan- enteiT^m But the barons were not to bo cheated out 
tnges wore gained by him in Poitou ; but while there of the, 1 %laims. Both they and Stephen Langton were 
his confederates, #who had invaded Franco, were firm * u their determination to obtain them. Pope 
utterly defeated. In a great battlo fought at Bouvinos, InnoojD w wrote a threatening lotter to tlio primate, 
between Lisle and Tonmay, the allied armies wore but >hi atriotism was unshaken by it. The interests 
routed with great slaughter, and all John's pleasing of his 1 untry were dearer to his heart than the pan- 
prospects vanished. Flushed with yictoiy, Philip was tiff's faWour. Eostor camdpanrl the barons assembled 
approaching Poitou ; and John having concluded an with a large force at Stamford. John was then at 
ignominious truce with him for five years, abandoned Oxford ; and their leaders, Stephen Langton and 
Ins conquests and returned to England. Williar ; earl of Pembroke, wero with him. The batons 

John arrived in England on the 20th of October, marche \to Braekley, within a few miles of Oxford; 
In his train there was a 1 large body of foreign merco- and on shear approach John sent tho archbishop and 
naries, on whom ho counted for support in the contest Ponibro to demand what were the liberties^ and 
between bim and bis barons. Ilia temper was now the prr logos they desired. A schedule containing 
more ferocious than over. It had been soured by his tho chid articles was delivered them. It contained 
recent bitter disappointment. And he at this time their ‘ jui * claims, they said, and 4f they were not ia- 


wliich ’he conceived would infallibly rescue him from 
tho poVer of his barons, for by taking the cross he • 
placedP^ii^ person, his estates, and his kingdom under 
the pr^ Iccjjon of tho Church till he returned from lus 
enteiT te te. But tho barons were not to bo cheated out 
of the, 1 %laims. Both they and Stephen langton wore 
firm ? H their determination to obtain them. Pope 
InnooP wrote a threatening lotter to tho primate, I 
bui >hi atriotism was unshaken by it. The interests ! 
of his A untry were dearer to his heart than the pan- I 
tiff's faWour. Eastor camopand the barons assembled 
with a large force at Stamford. John was then at 
Oxford ; and their leaders, Stephen Langton and 
Williar ; carl of Pembroke, wero with him. The batons 
marche \ to Braekley, within a few miles of Oxford; 
and on vhetr approach John sent tho archbishop and 
Ponibro 3 to demand what were the liberties and 
the prr logos they desired. A schedule containing 
tho chid articles was delivered them. It contained 
their * ju* 


* * claims, thoy said, and af they were not in- 
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stonily granted, thoir ultimatum was that they would 
draw th* sword. John was furious at the contents 
of the schedule. He swore with his usual oath that 
he 'toould not grant them liberties which would make 
him a, slave. /Then his temper cooled. He offered 
some concessions ; but as they were evasive, the barons 
rejected them, a Pandulph, the legate, who was presont, 
suggested that the archbishop of Canterbury ought to 
excommunicato the barons; but he replied that if the 
king did not send his foreign mercenaries out of the 
kingdom he would excommunicate them. 

Having ‘elected Robert Fitzwalter as their general, 
this barons now proclaimed themselves “ Tho army of 
God jind of Holy Church." Their first operation was 
unsuccessful. They besieged tho castle of Northamp- 
ton ; but having no battering rams, and it being stoutly 
defended by John’s mercenaries, they wore, compelled 
to raise tho siego. The enterprise they had under- j 
taken was surrounded with difficulties. With anxious 
minds they marched to Bedford. Here their hopes 
wore cheered. Tho peoplo of Bedford threw opon 
their gates ; and, while there, messengers arrived with 
the glad news that tho |pod citizens of London wero 
devoted to their cause, and would receive them with 
joy, Tho barons entered London on the 24th of May. 

■ Proclamation was hero issued by them requiring all 
stich barons and knights, hitherto neutral, to join them 
against the perjured monarch, if they did not wish to 
be treated as tlio enemies of tlioir country. This was 
sufficient. Barons and knights flocked to London from 
all quarters. John was deserted; only seven knights 
remainod near his person. The whole nobility of 
England had joinod “ Tlio army of God and of Holy 
Church.” John s causo was desperate. He was then 
at Odiliam, in Hampshire; and, dissembling his rage, 
Pembroko was again sent to the confederates, and this 
time charged wjtli a message of pcaco. lie Was ready 
freely to grant all they required, and only wished 
them to name a day and placo of meeting. , ■ 

The day fixed for this over- memorable meeting was 
tho 15th of June, and the place of meeting the 
pleasant meadow of Riumymead, between Windsor 
and Staines. John arrived at Windsor on the 10th of 
Juno ; and at tho appointed time he loft his fortress to 


Although the great charter was signed on Ivp first 


day of the meeting at Kunnymoad, the 'deliberations I 
were not closed till tho 23ru of June. It had been ' 
signed with a facility that excited suspicion ; and tho 
barons wisely demanded securities for its due observ- 
ance. In the first placo they required tiiat tho 
foreign mercenaries should bo sent from all tlio royal 
castles which they oconpied out of tlio kingdom. 
This was promised, in tho next, the barons demanded 
the right of holding possession of the city of London 
— Stephen Langton occupying tho Tower-— for two 
morfths. This was conceded. jfhit the most important 
security demanded and granted was this — that tlio 
barons should bo allowed to choose twenty-five of their 
own body to maintain the observance of the peace and 
liberties confirmed by the charter. Those guardians of 
the liberties of tho kingdom wove to have power, 
breach was mado and not instantly redressed, to mam 
war on tho king, and to distrain and distress him by 
seizing his castles, lauds, and possessions, and in any 
other manner they could, till it was : alwafs, how- 
ever, saving harmless the persons of the king, his 
queen, and their children. This right of levying war 
upon tho king would seem to have been an arbitrary 
exaction, but it was necessary. If King John’s barons 
were rigid, they wero wise and jfi-udent men. ITo 
was a faitliloss monarch; and without such a security 
Magna Charta would have been a dead letter. His 
aftcr-oouduct proves that they were justified in ob- 
taining this solemn recognition of their right to levy 
war should he prove jaJse to his engagements. 

Sej IcudxWf 4| cttttt \imnf neefiyp emm&mrf 

fhjMtert?. « 

CLAUSE or UAQKA CHARTA* • 

The great assembly dispersed, and John again ( n- 
sconced himself in Windsor Castle: not tiiat over 
which the woTld-hohonved flag now waves, but a 
fortress on Ihe western side, whore a tower of tho 
twelfth century still looks proudly upon Thames 
Street below. Tharo was a scene in that fortress 
after tho barons had triumphed. Tlio old chroniclers 
record that John, when he seated himself in tho royal 
apartments, was as frantic as a madman. Ho cursed 
the chartcv ho had signed; and os the curses escaped 
his lips, ho gnashed his teeth and gnawed sticks and 
straws, as one of his ancestors had done before him, in 
his impotent rage. He meditated revongo ; and when 
revengo is obtained* tho old proverb says M it is sweet." 
lie determined to undo all he had (lone. One mes- 
senger was sent to Rome ag£tn ,to implore the aid of 
Pope Innocent ; another was sent to Flanders, Poitou, 
Aquitain, and Gascony, to hire mercenaries to oomo to 
his assistance against his barons. Other messengcra 
were sent to the governors of his castles— foreigners 


it cnartor was signal on first 
at Runnymead, the "deliberations 


the master of the English Knights Templars ; jN\ imam, 
carl of Pembroke; and others of less notei the 
other, Robert Fitzwalter, and tho wliolo o& Bn/ iands 
nobility. Many of those who accompanied Jojhporo *he 
green meadow by the river Thames, like F w a teke, 
were favourable to the cause of the baronslJprehero 
Was scarcely a true friend of tho king amo^mahem, 
He was powerless. Ho took his pen, and ifa} n * but 
slight demur signed tho scroll presented to hi Ajt> That 
scroll was Magna Charta ; % and it contained the foun- 
dation of the liberty which England now so richly 
enjoys. From tho date of the signing^* th™ famous 
scroll a now soul was infused into the'peopl 
land. Tho seod of liberty, sowio|y the coo 
barons on that" eventful day, h^vgrown^ 
spreading tree, under tho brf, ches of i 
classes or society— tho noble otfdthe mea: 
and tbs peasant — may rest seel ily, none 
molest them j ? 
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for ihe^Snost part — commanding them to prepare for 
defence. All* this was done secretly. Tyrants aud 
subtle politicians work mole-1 iko — in darkness. Aud 
yet they often outwit themselves, as did King John, 
for with alL his secret machinations ho himself caused 
the alarm. There was a tournament to be held at 
Stamford by the barons to celebrato their triumph, 
and during their absence a plot was formed by him to 
surpri.so London. His design became known; tho 
tonmamont was postponed ; aud John went to Win- 
chester. A deputation waited upon him at Winchester 
to remonstrate ; but he swore that their suspicions Were 
groundless and that ho would observe tho charter. This 
was at tho end of Juno. In, July he went to tho Me of 
Wight, and on his return moved about from place to 
place, restless and moody. At the end of August ho wa» 
at Sandwich ; apd in September at Dover and Canter- 
bury. Ho was waiting for an army of mercenaries ; and 
it can be imagined with wliat anxiety he gazed across 
tho Channel to soo them approach. At length they 
came, Numerous bodies of freebooters stole into the 
land at different points and gathered around him at 
Dover. Bochostcr Castle was then in the hands of 
the barons, and John broke his pledges in October by 
laying siege to it. After a siege of eight weeks it 
was reduced by faiftinc ; and had he not been prevented 
by one of the leaders of tho foreign bands, who had a 
wholesomo dread of retaliation should tho barons 
finally triumph, tho whole garrison would have been 
massacred. As it was he contented himself with the 
butchery of the inferior prisoners, and sending the 
knights prisoners to tho castles of Corfu and Not- 
tingham. During the siege fresh bodies of adven- 
turers crossed tho Channel, but fortunately one of tho 
largest hordes collected by John’s agents perished in 
a tempest between Calais and 1 lover. Still his forces 
wero numerous; so much so* that the barons who 
marched to tho relief of Boshester, fearing to attack 
them, returned to London. 

Meanwhile John’s envoys lmd mot with a favour- 
able reception at Borno. As the articles of the great 
charter were read to him, Fopo Innocent knit hiH brows, 
and when the reading was over he swore by St. Peter 
“ that ho would not suffer a king who boro tho sign of 
the cross and was a vassal of the holy see to be thus 
treated with impunity.” In his rage he excommuni- 
cated tho barons, and annulled the charter. His 
insolent mandate went further.* England, he said, 
was a fief of tho holy sec, and the king had no right, 
to surrender the privileges of the crown without- the 
sanction of his feudal superior. But tho barons wore 
nobly supported \\r tho patriotic churchman, Stephen 
Langton. Ho refused to ^endorse the Pope’s excom- 
munication of the barons, for which he was suspended 
from his functions. The ‘Pope’s mandate was despised : 
the barons disputed his right to interfere in temporal 
matters, and prepared to do battle for tho seed of 
liberty tlicy had sown at Bunnymead. The heartless 
and faithless John, however, was tunboldencd by this 
support of his cause by Pope Innocent. At tho head 
of his mercenaries fya inarched to St. Albans: his 
course being marked by firo and slaughter. London 
was menaced, ‘but the attitude of the city alarmed 
him ; and leaving a strong force to hovor round it and 
lay waste tho south-eastern counties, he marched 


f northward : resolved to rooover hirf 1 lost authority by 
tho terrors of a wide-spread desolation. His progress 
to Nottingham and from Nottingham to York was a 
counterpart of his march to St, Albans : destruction 
and ,death waited upon his steps. Efrery town and 
viliago and hamlet irr his route felt tne fury of his 
oxccfable mercenaries. It is even recorded that he 
set them the example of vengeance by setting fire 
withlhis own hands the house in which ho had 
reposed the previous night. All the castles and towns 


which these fierce mercenaries could capture wore 
destroyed by fire, and the atrocities committed by 
them were diabolical. John had no thought of mercy : 
his whole soul was bent on vengeance. Alexander, the 
young king of Scotland, had joined the cause of the 
barons, and was investing the castle of Norharn; but 
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on tho abproach of John ho reorossed tho border, and 
John, voWing ho would 44 unkennel the young red fox,” 
followcd'him to Edinburgh, lie entered Scotland in 
January i A.n. 1216, and as ho marched along, burned 
towns fimd abboys without distinction ; but on reach- 
ing Edinburgh lie mot with a stem opposition, and he 
again returned to England: slill burning and slaying 
wherever ho came. Tho days of William tho Con- 
queror were revived : it was kill, burn, and destroy, 
both iip the north and in tho south; for the same 
work dff terror went forward southward, under the 
cominamd of John’s illegitimate brother, tho earl of 
Salisbijry ; and every oastlo captured was given, with 
tho adjintauig estates, to sumo hungry and blood-thirsty 
mercenary 

•In tlito midst of this terror and desolation another 
sentcncel of oxcommunieation was promulgated; and 
the city |of London was laid under an interdict. But 
the citizens of London had the boldness to despise the 
papal, bull. They mug their bells and went to church 
os usual,! and spent their Christmas with unwonted 
festivity. 1 But the barons began to despair. Fresh 
hosts if mercenaries wer^ continually arriving, and 
while liejy were confined in London their properties 
were blocSming a prey to now invaders. Tho people 
of the ftoJuuntry wero also flocking to London for 
refuge, I^jr they choso rather to abandon their homes 
and pro! ftrtites than perish under the hands of John's 
fiendish! icrcenarios. The position of the barons was 
one of d.-;eat difficulty, and, after long consultation, 
they maj e a dangerous experiment to restore the 


ttanqulfy Ay of the kingdom. Matthew Paris says that 






; ** the MttornoBB of their souls they cursed both the 
king and the pope ; and it was in the midst of this bit- 
terness that they came to a resolution which nothing 
but ' absolute despair would have justified. Hobcrt 
Fitz waiter and. tjie earl of Winton were sent to offer 
the crown of England to Louis, eldest son of Philip, 
king „ of Frame I There was deep policy in this 
resolution of tno barons ; for prince Lotus was con- 
nected with the reigning familyjby his marriage with 
John’s nieoe — Blanche of Castule; and as the mer- 
cenaries who were warring against the barons wfere 
chiefly subjects of Franco, it was believed that, should 
Louis land in England, they would join his stanmrdL 
Philip and Louis reddily accepted the brilliant offer: 
the Acre so as the Pope had so recently outwitted die 
French king in tho matter of the English throne. In 
February a French fleet, with a small army, sailed up 
the Thames to London, and its commander brought bn 
assuranco that Louis would arrive with a larger force 
at Easter. In the meantime, Pope Innocent was active 
in John’s cause; or rather his own, ho conceiving 
that the kingdom of England was a fief of the holy 
seo. His legate, Quulo^was despatched to Enjgland, 
and on his journey through Franco ho witnessed tho 
preparation Louis was making for invasion. /Oualo 
demanded how ho dared to attack tho patriJiony of 
tho church ; but Louis, although threatened with ex- 
communication, advanced a claim to tho Englirn crown 
by right of his wife, and departed for Calaiswto joi# 
his army. Ho landed at Sandwich on tho 1 |?Oth of 
May. As his fleet approached, John, who was lhen on 
the Kentish coast in great force, retired to Winchester, 
burning and ravaging tho country as he wen t along. 
From Winchester he went to Bristol, where I ho was 
joined by tho legato Gualo. Louis besieged Rochester 
Castle, reduced it, and tlion marched forward to/London. 
Ho was received in solemn procession. All tho Igood city 
of London hailed him as their deliverer. Ilelwas con- 
ducted to St. Paul’s, where the barons and citfeens did 
homage and swore fealty to him, tmd # where 9© swore 
that ho would govom them justly, defend th$m from 
their enemies, and restore them to their tfjberties, 
rights, and possessions. Tho aspect of affairs Wfu* now 
quickly changed. John, who hud been on the) point 
of overwhelming his haughty barons, was^ Ado to 
tremble for his own safety. The few ^^1 *d had 
adherod to his cause forsook him aid hisl rival, 

Louis; tho people of tho norths ^ a Linoqlrtaiiire to 
tho borders of Scotland, themselyes/ against 

him ; the king of Scotland prepared to marc ti South- 
ward to aid in his overthrow; and, as the bai oiis hod 
anticipated, his mercenaries, with the exception of 
those from Gascony and Poitou, deserted mint, and 
either returned to France or rallied round theistapdard 
of Prince Louis. To odd to John’s misfortunlos, »t this 
crisis, his chief supporter^the wily priest7wh(o had 
aided and abetted him in this bloody wamard — the 
mighty and ambitious Pope Innocent — died! afaA the 
.church was for some time occupied by tho eleolt ; i>n v of a 
new pontiff : thus leaving John and his baransljy settlo 
their quarrel^without any further inter- 

ference. 
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repel John, who was marching with his forces to its 
relief. John fell back on finding tho barons were 
approaching to meet him, and, eluding their pursuit, 
reached Stamford. Tho barons then marched to 
Dover and joined Prince Louis. Ho had lost much 
time before the castlo of Dover : showing no disposi- 
tion either to attempt its capture by assault or io 
give up tho enterprise. Ho also treated tho English 
with marked disrespect, and began to make grants of 
tiUfcs and estates to his French followers. Jt was the 
evident design of tho protector to become a conqueror. 
So, according to tho chroniclers of the period, said the 
Viscount do Melun, who had como in tho train of 
Prince Louis. Being seized with a mortal malady in 
London, De IVfolun confessed that the French prince 
meant to destroy those barons who had opposed John, 
root and branch. Such was tho report, and many 
believed it. There was now, therefore, disunion 
among tho confederates. Tho earl of Salisbury, John’s 
own brother, had desorted him, and he with oilier 
barons now deserted IiOuis. They withdrew from 
Diner. They had made a mistake in calling in the 
aid of a foreign princo ; but what step could they now 
take? They could neither trust King John, nor 
Princo Louis : both * were deceivers. The question 
was settled by an unlooked-for event. After eluding 
the barous, who had marched against him from 
Windsor, John’s prospects brightened. Ho lmd ob- 
tained possession of Lincoln ; in tlio .maritime counties 
several associations had bqen* formed in # liis fiivour; 
and his cruisers liad captured considerable supplies 
sent from the continent for Idle services of his rival. 
From Lincoln ho marched through Peterborough, and 
entered the district of Cropland, where ho plundered 
and dostfoyed the farm-houses belonging to Cropland 
Abbey. He then proceeded to King’s Lynn, and then 
again turning his face northward, he marched to 
Wisboach. The W r ash was bofore him with its sandy 
bed : an estuary passable at low water, but subject to 
sudden rises of tho tide, which made the passage 
dangerous. The Romans had mado it passable by 
embanked roads, but these had long since been swept 
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away^l fy ite tidal waters. If Jolm crossed it, it must 1 
bo over the bed of the estuary. Jt was a dangerous 
movement, but he resolved to make it. His march 
over the Wash commenced at a place called Cross Keys, 
on the southern side of the Wash, and his army had 
nearly reached the opposite shore, when the returning 
tido wan seen approaching them with resistless might. 
John and a portion of Ins army escaped, but his rear 
was overtaken, and men, carriages, sumpter horses, 
treasures, provisions, armour, clothes, and the regalia 
of the king were swallowed up in a surging whirl- 
pool. John stood on the northern sido of the Wash, 
helpless and despiiring. His loss was irretrievable. 
That terriblo surge of tho tidal waters of the Wash, 
mingling in its impetuous ascent with the descending 
current of tho river Welland, was to him as the watew 
of the Red Sea was to 1'haToah — utter ruin. Bitterly 
cursing his fate, he travelled ou to the Cisterican abbey 
of Swineshcad. Fatigue and anguish weighed him 
down, and in this prostrate condition he ato glutton- 
ously of fruit and drauk copious draughts of new- 
made cidor. Fever followed. lie spent a night of 
horrora in tho Abbey of Swinoshcad, and on the follow- 
ing morning he mounted his horse to continue his 
march. At every step ho took tho fever increased, 
and he was compelled to be placed in a litter, in which 
manner ho was convoyed to the castle of Newark on 
the Trent. His race was run : a confessor was sent 
for, and ho prepared for death. As ho lay on his 
death-bed it is related that some of his barons sont 
messengers with a proposal to return to their allegi- 
ance. But it was too kite. Tho tyrant fever was 
destroying tho tyrant king. Ilo expired on tho lSth 
of October, in the forty-ninth year of his ago, and the 
seventeenth of his most miserable and inglorious 
reign. Ilo was interred in the cathedral church of 
Worcester. • 

Tho character of King Jolm is tho most odious of all 
the English monarchs. So hateful was his memory 
to tho people for a long period that, in tho days of 
Richard the Second, insurgents Against his authority 
and rule exacted an oath that no king boaring tho 
name of John should again reign in England. As a 
man ho was 'depraved beyond measure. Ilo was a 
rebellious son to a fond father; tho persecutor of a 
generous-hearted brother ; an unfaithful husband ; tho 
murderer of his nephew Arthur; tho gaoler of his 
niece Eleanor ; and tho despoilef of his subjects. Ilo 
was a wanton violator of tho most solemn oaths; a 
profane swearer; a wretched adulterer. As a king, 
no was sometimes a coward, and* at others a tyrant. 
Ilo subjected histkingdpra to tho ignominious yoke of 
Romo ; lie suffered himselfc to bo stripped of his foreign 
dominions without a struggle ; and yet ho was at all 
times ready to revile fluid onto ago the defenceless, 
liiko Nero of old, ho was in his eleinont only when ho 
was sporting with tho honours, fortunes, and lives of 
his subjects. Yet while tho reign of King John was 
productive, of wide-spread misery to his people, tho 
wise ordering of Providence brought good out of evil. 
By a paradox his miscriiblo rule produced a blessing 
io posterity, nis tyranny drove tho oppressed barons 
nto rebellion, which procured for them tho great 
harter, and for . their descendants through all time 
hat precious heritage — British freedom. ’ . 


A few words concerning tho historyof Wales during 
the period to which, this section is devoted ynU suffice. 
On tho accession of Richard the Lion Hfftfted, tho 
government of North Wales was presided dyer by 
David ap Owen, who succeeded to it to the exclusion 
of Llewellyn, his oldest brother’s son.. In the year 
1194, however, Llewellyn drove him foom his throne, 
and it was in vain that ho attempted to recover it. 
Llewellyn, by his vigorous and wise administration, 
gained the love of hi^ Welsh subjects, and obtained 
for', himself the pompous but doubtful title of "Tho 
Grottt.” Like his ancestors, he made several incursions 
into England around the borders of Wales, for which 
Johih as before recorded, oallod him to acoount, but 
without much effect. At the death of Jolm he was 
still living, as honoured and loved by his people as 
the Jpngligh monarch was despised and hated. But 
Llewellyn was not sole monarch of Wales, for there 
wore/ still many potty chieftains, who were almost 
always engaged in war against one another or against 
tho English on their borders. 

In Uhe present period William tho Lion, king of 
Seotlapd— who was tho contemporary of three kings 
of England — was more prosperous than he had been 
in tho\ reign of Iloifry the Second. In that reign, as 
before related, ho had lost his independence ; but 
Riohar l tho Lion Hearted— before he entered upon his 
memorj Lble crusade — in order to gain the friendship of 
the king and people of Scotland, that they might not 
disturb tho peace of his dominions during his absence, 
and injorder to obtain money to aid him in his enter- 
prise, no stored William and his kingdom to their former 
independency. Tho charter by which this was effected 
was executed at Canterbury on tho 6th of December, 
a.d. 1 1*9. William paid ten thousand marks for this 
valuable charter, by which it is clear that Richard 
gave himi an acquittance from all allegianco and sub- 
jection fior tho kingdom of Scotland, (inly reserving to 
himsolfjithc right of receiving homage from the king 
of Scotliand for ,}iis English dignities. With this ao- 
quittaruko William, also, had restored to him the 
castles /erf Roxburgh and Berwick, which by the treaty 
of Faltifto ho had surrendered to King llenry. Tho 
wisdoJn of the step taken by Richard to securo the 
friendship of William was manifested in the course of 
his reign.', His generous concession so bound the king 
of Scotland and his people to his interests, that they 
scoracfcd tQ join the king of France and Prince John in 
their Fschqpaes against him, when ho was imprisoned 
in theS Ttvrol bv the emperor of Germany, and contri- 


in the> Ttyrol by the emperor of Germany, and contri- 
buted^ al considerable sum of money for his ransom. 
On hiJis {return to England, William the Lion visited 
RufodmlXan 


Ru>hibrd,\and took part in the ceremonies 'of his second 
coronteificm. During that visit William obtained a 
charter regulating the entertainments of the kings of 
Scotlaiid yn their journey* to and from the. court of 
Euglatr\d,jbut ho failed in obtaining the restitution of 
the nArtMcru counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Wjjrtliumberland, which ho so much desired. 
W ith |R)is oxoept ion, thero was perfect concord between 
these tjjVo lAonarchs, and that caused no breach of tho 
peaco Between them. After this, few. events of im* 
porfcancp mark tho remainder of the reign of William* 
tho Liojf . i In aj>. 1196, und tho following year, there 
woro idr ^m^ptions in Caithness and Sunderland, but 


voro irjf ^jrmptions it 
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a renunciation of his claim to the northern o^yritics, 
was given by William as their marriage portion. 
This latter would appear to have been the rase, inas- 
much as Alexander, the* son and successor of William, 
is distinctly stated to have renewed the claim to tho 
northom counties, and to have demanded the repay- 
ment of the fifteen thousand marks, because the stipu- 
lations of the treaty had not been performed. W illiam 
died after a lingering illness at Stirling, a.d. 1214, in 
the seventy-second year of his age and the forty-ninth 
ya&r of his reign, and was succeeded by his only legi- 
timate son, Alexander, by Errjpengardo do Beaumont, 
who was crowned at Scene, being at that time in 
the seventeenth year of his ago. As the English 
batons who were at war with their king engaged to 
surrender to hira^ the northern counties, Alexander 
espousod their cause ; thus bringing down upon Mwv. 
self the vengeanco of King John, as before related. 
And at the close of tins period he had, after marching 
an army through England, and plundering the estates 
of those barons who adhered to Jolin, joined Eon is at 
Dover, to whom ho paid homage for all his lands in 
England, and especially for tho three counties to 
which he, in common with his ancestors, laid claim as 
an integral portion of the kingdom of Scotland. On 
his return from Dover, Alexander mflt with opposition, 
in passing tho Trent, from the forcos of King John, 
from which, however, ho was relieved by tho death of 
that monarch at Nowark. 
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|hoy were, quickly suppressed. After the accession of 
$ing Jehu to the English crown, William did homage 

S hun dtt' December, 1 a d. 1290, at Lincoln, for his lands 
England, “ saving his own rights.” At that time 
W iBiara again^ematidcd the restitution of the northern 
counties, hut, after his usual manner, John required 
time ^6 take matter into consideration; and as he 
never did this, but, on tho contrary, finally attempted 
to erect a fort at Tweedmouth^ there was a quarrel 
between the two monarohs. William demolished the 
fort at Tweedmouth, and in tho year 1201) John ad- 
vanced to Norham with his forces, and W r illiam 
marched at tho head of an army to Berwick. But 
there was no fighting. By the intervention of the 
noblds* the two inonarchs met at Norham, and a treaty 
of peace was concluded, the conditions of which are 
shrouded in mystery. All that is really, known is 
that William bound himself to pay to John fifteen 
thousand marks, and that he by the treaty delivered 
his two daughters to John, that he might provido for 
them suitable matches. But the question is, for what 
was tho money payment made, and tho princessos de- 
livered into the hands of the English monarch? By 
some it id supposed that it was for tbfc demolition of 
the fort at Tweedmouth, which John undertook not to 
rebuild ; whilo others contend tho conditions wore — 
what an English Parliament thirty years after assorted 
— that tho two princessos woro to be married to the two 
sons of King John, and that the money, together with 
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CHAPTER IT. 

j • 

History of Laws and Government, from the Conquest, A.D. 1066, to the Death of King John, A.D. 1216. 

A 


SECTIOH I. 

■ .* 

Glasses of Society. Tho Norman conquest was not, 
as some have supposed, a resistless deluge, sweeping 
away all pre-existing usages, and introducing a now 
order of things. Great changes aro only brought 
about in tho lapse of timo, not by tho sword in a 
moment. A glance at tho ranks and degregs of men 
in society will prove that tho changes \ghichjtook 
place in them wero rather nominal than real. Thus 
tho Anglo-Saxon serfs who, during the Swcon rulje, had 
been annexed to the lands which they cultivated, and 
hod been usually transferred from one proprietor to 
another when thoso lands were bestowed by Wiliam 
on his Norman barons, still continued slaves folirctq- 
fore Tho greatest change dppoars to have bea . im thoir 
condition and numbers ; for the Norman con<f tforors 
for some time treated their English slaves wit# /great* 
severity, and reduced many freemen taken k&battlo 
to a state of slavery.* But all slaves undnr mo Nor- 
man rule were not equally abject and* f w»ctched. 
There were different degrees of slavery, and different 
Grinds of . slaves. Thus thcro wero domestics slaves, 
who* performed tho most degrading and laborious 
offices about thoir masters’ houses; praediaM slaves, 


who cultivated tho land to which they woro annexed, 
and who had an interost in their housos and furniture* 
and in small plots of land, which thoy wero allowed to 
cultivate for thoir own subsistence; .Cottars, who 
practised some handicraft or trade, as that of smiths 
or carpenters, for their masters’ benefit ; and Borders, 
who appear to have been a kind of upper domestic 
servants, who waited at table and performed other 
offices in thSir masters’ houses, and who resided in 
cottages of their own, to which plots of land woro an- 
nexed as the reward* for their services. All children 
born of slaves were in tho same dojyec of subjection 
to tho same masters os thoir parents; and had not 
many from timo to time obtained their freedom, and 
others exported and sold im foreign countrios, thi» # 
order of men must have becomo a burden rather than 
a benefit to their owners. That many of thorn ob- 
tained their freedom is certain; 'some through their 
fidelity and diligence, which, exciting tho gratitude of 
their masters, induced them to sot them free ; others 
through the good offices of th% clergy ; and others by 
tho voluntary acts of penitents, vriio released them 
from bondage “ for tho good of thoir souls.” The ccre- 
mony of manumission was usually performed at church 
or at tire county court, when tho master, taking Lis 
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slavo)^ the hand, declared that ho gave him hia free- ( was thcrJ ^. EyQL 4NP. [Norman Pemoq , 

dom, and having given him a sword or a spear-the govern! feweby enabled to establish tho feudal system of 
arms of a ftwanan, winch no slave was allowed to "PHpeimont in its fullest extent. Nor did ho neglect 
handlo— ordered the doors to bo thrown open that ho smverf thf»rtnnity. It was for this that he ordered the i 
might go where ho pleased. Slaves thnsset free occu- recorded in the Doomsday Book, and thatsurvey 

pied the samo piano in society as those of tho times of feudalihd .ted, ho sot himself to work in earnest to toorfort 
the Anglo-Saxons. , , Retaining numerous manotararks. forests. I 

Tn lltA iv.i'rl /1 In vnnlru fif Ci fhivm wore throe for h/O/L Wit j i b 


^eby enabled to establish tho feudal system of 
“ jJ Pe>mont n its fullest extent. Nor did ho neglect 
3 “tortunity. It was for this that he ordered the j 
“t :he ® oomsda y Book, and that survey 
chases 'i **«? Bot . W^self to work in earnest to perfect 
X.rv7^ le ,T ra - Retaining numerous manors, parks, forests. 


classes 

period 


Si., .*, of fahte I Mm**, who hold Mb t 8 “ 

under a lord and who owed smt and service in. the tliei r]| mi t degrees of their power, their series, and 
lord h court, but whoso tenure was permanont ; Anglo- whi rear fovour. William wob most lavish in rivto* tW 


iSjixou nobles and tlianos who were degraded from 
their former rank and divested of all power, but por- 

... 1 1 1 • 11. • • -a 7 3 iL. 


reni- favour. William was most lavish in giving that 
to ch was really not his own to some of those who ac- 
jhXpaniod him to England. Thus his sister’s son, Hugh 


mitted toj^am their ancient possessions under th# cou^br^cis, was favoured with tho gift of tho whole 
jWl.on of tho Norman barons; afol those Normans ^l,t,y of Chester ; ltobcrt, earl of Montaigne, with nine 
and of her foreigners ylio fought under thoir several Iky* Ihed and seventy-threo manors; Oda, hishop of 
leaders m tlio conquest of England, _and who settled of B lW£us ^ th fonr lmndrod and thirtv-nteTf Allan Varl 


on tho demesne lands of their loaders and became Willitr 
their 804 mm, farmers, and lowor vassals. It was with eight j 
this class of society that the towns and cities were twenty 
generally inhabited, and it was from this class that Willidj 
tho yeomamy and many of tho English gentry are liam’si 
general ly descended. oompljjj 

Tho hi ghost order of tho shite was that of the Nor- made he 
man barons. These wero the great vassals and im- a vafaj 
mediate .tenants of the crown— tenants in capite , or First, pj 
chief, us they wore called. One of tlio leading duties their to 
of those vassals was tliat of militaiy knight service, those i 

Aft. L!.. a il.. _ ll/ill! ll.^ killgdtt 


After hia conquest, tho politic William divided tho 

whole country into about sixty thousand knights’ few : m coira o m novor appeared j n greater glory than whenin 
tho tenant of each of which being teumd whence- ln«Wc Srt of parliament ho received the hornago of 
quired by hu liege lord, to keep tho field at his own on his ( Vl H k A s he sat upon his throne, with his crown 
expense tor forty days. The ordinance by which this bare^tcii»a, hhi grcatert prld;vtea and m£wt 
gre-at principle of feudal kmght service was estate in tliat) *9. Tioovorcd and unarmed, knolt before him, and 
isbpd, muis thus Wo c immand, that all earls, they cltitude, as they put their hands between his, 
harens, knights, sergeants, and freeman, bo always worldly^ « to 1)e hig ^ mon of Ufo and Umb d ’ 

ready to perform to us their w-holo servico in manner to livoftnWoreldp, to bear foith and ttoth to him,” and 
as they owe it to ns of right for their fees and tone- 1 ho vat khmd die with him against all manner of men ” 
monte, as wo have appo.ntod to thorn hv the common his oo^lindds of a feudal monarch wore also to attend 
council of our whole kingdom^and na'tpf havo granted Wcr^ ftt tbmj t festival(J rf Christmas, 
to them in ft® with nght of inherited®. lhe Nor- 1 and Whitsuntide, and in his parliament 

man barons, therefore, comprehended all the oonsidor- and likewise to render him services m the field 


W’iri WtU ?’ Wlt ** * onr h un< *rod ami thirty-uino ; Allan, earl • 
vlVjJf dittany, with four hundred and forty-two; \ 
+ ffepwft do Warrenno, with two hundred and ninety- r 
ftn d Roger Bigod, with one hundred a. 

V ity-thim Walter Gifford, Richard do Clare, ait 
nam8flA lm ( \ Q Porc^ were al«o*largo rocipionts of Wi\ 
°° n U 3 V° UIlt ^ others of less note had no reason t<\ 
ho was niggardly. But the grants! 
a va^ciby William wero not unconditional. There was \ 
lirst,^|fri 0 ty 0 f obligations attached to all of them. I 
tntnr <Wttliey wero to pay him homage and lealty for 
And this was not a slight matter in 
Kingdom lays of fombilism. Tlio sovereign of a feudal 
j ! H °^| 0in Iiovor appeared in greater glory than whenin 


ments, os wo liave apjiomtcd to thorn hv the cominon his Mmduh of a feudal monarch wore also to attend 
council of our whole kingdom^and aa'?Pp'havo granted Wcr^ ftt tlimj t festival(J rf Christmas, 
to them m fwwith nght of mhciitarioc. lhe Nor- lhcyi ?/ ^ aud Whitsuntide, and in his parliament 
man Urons, therefore, comprehended all the oonsidor- and likewise to render him services m the field 

able proprietors of and in England-land which they moruain, defend his castles with a certain numUr of 
held direct from the crown, and for which they not nudm^tog to the extent of their manors or estates • 
only rendered homage to the king but were bound kindly wore to make poeuniaiy prestations of various 
to do him mt and service m thtf field, both at home digniAf to him as their lord for the support of hirregal 
and abroad whenever their services were required, severity, jy* though AVUUam, and succeeding feudal 
I hey were the spiritual an* tempoml lords in the did n-Lj mado te of knd8 to ^ ^ 

kingdom — lordw who eniovtid manv unviloires and un- tram m. • ■» . _• .r * * 


, . ” ltt 'Wignsfc mado grants of lands to tlicir vassals, they 
kingdom-lords iwho enjoyed many privileges and im- trary,l' otTolinquish b all rigllU in them< ^ ^ * 

mumtiea, and. whe, in their own temtoncs were a kind henta) , they still considered thorn as thoir own peculiar 
of ptty princes, possossirg both civil and militaiy on]yt 9 g0< The right of using those lands was granted 
jurisdiction over their sub-vassals. th piA-a^ cer tain auditions. Thus they resowed to 

Government. A Ithough the wnquost was not u> [agtunltui vo8 certain annual paymenta as rents. Then, 
lowed by any great changes m the ranks aiid orders or finder V Af ftny ^ of iho died and lcft w h .; 

jgjisat.* safe > <e*. *--- * » «<**«. 


tho govornment. Tho basis of that government was 
feudalism. The foundations of tlio feudal system had 
been laid in Englaud in a prior ago, but it was fully 
introduced and uniyerrllly established by William 
the Conqueror. If he did not erect tho mighty fabric 
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py • ■wjWJ guardian of the heir, whether male or female, 
means considerable profits wore brought 
coifere, and fitvourites wore enriched by 
male ^‘ppointed to tho guardianship of wards. Fe- 
8eilt> ^'.T^rds'could not marry without tho king’s con 


hd put on its topstone Having by the battle rf oompoll i”d hrii^ wore oftm raposS towlCor 
Hastup, and sutecqnent mibtery opcmt.ons.ohtmned selves « A to purcha8a tho Hborty of during of <henK 
possession of tho larger portion ot land m England, ho either c u ma^kgo by bestowing largo Sims of money 
1 2 pk th© king pei-scajally or on some courtier to j 
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I Whom he had granted or sold his consent to the mar- 
riage* Nor was this all the benefits derived by the 
crown from the guardianship of such minors, for when 
fthey came of ago they were called upon to pay a 
certain sum of money beforo they could take their 
estates into th#ir own hands. Moreover, heirs who 
Wcro of age at the death of their progenitors were 
compelled to pfy 14 Reliefs” or horiots, which wore often 
arbitrary and oppressive. Another prestation, or pay- 
ment, was called Scutage or shield money, to which 
both the clergy and the laity were subjected : that is, 
if they were not ablo or willing to servo in the fiold, 
or failed to provido a substitute, they had to pay a fee ; 
ja payment sometimes called for unjustly, as the Nor- 
man kings did not scruplo to pretend to engage in an 
^expedition into distant parts, or at inconvenient 
Sseasons, that they might obtain Scutage from their 
vassals. On certain occasions “aids*” wore*domandcd 
from the vassals of the crown, sue]} as the knighting 
of the king’s eldest son, the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, and the ransoming his person if made pri- 
soner in his wars. All this shows that though the 
great vassals of the crown may be considered absolute 
proprietors, holding their landB in perpetuity, yet these 
feudal monarchs considered them as tenants “ in fee.” 
It is further shown that he had power over tlie lands, 
iu tho fact that if the feoffee committed felony or 
treason, or if the race of the original feoffee becarao 
extinct, thon they reverted to the crown. # 

All those sources of revenue, together with the sale 
of public offices, and of the royal protection and justice, 
secured to the Norman kings an independent power, 
against which no singlo vassal could hope to with- 
stand, Tho servitudes which the barons wcro called 
upon to render were often oppressive, but they were 
not tho only persons who suffered under this feudal 
system of government. As the king acted towards 
them, so did they act towards their vassals. Imitating 
the example of their sovereign, they disposed of their 
lands to their followers wig had fought undor their 
hinncrs, on terms similar j those on which they had 
received them from tho i own, retaining those parts 
only called demesnes which lay contiguous to their 
castles. And these vassals were made to feel the 
weight of tho feudal servitude which they themselves 
felt. They paid their lords homage, they attended, 
their courts, they followed them into tho field >vith a 
certain number of men, and they wore subjected to 
exactly the same prestations or money pavirauts 
the barons were to the king. A feudal baron bras, in 
truth, a little king, and his barony a kingdomfwithin 
a kingdom. And this system was carried still lower 
down ; for the vassal s of barons grantod subinfeuda- 
' tions on the same plan, by which means tho servitudes 
of the feudal system were felt by eveiy possessor of 
land held by military temme from the highest /to tho 
lowest. The eocthcn — probably thoso who followed 
the aoc or plough — were not, it is true, subj^ ied to 
the feudal servitudes of attendance on those o! whom 
they held their lands, nor of wardship, marriage, &o., 
inasmuch as they were held in oontentpt b$r thy state, 
but they were* subjected to servitude more e 
and laborious, for they hod to furnish men, h 
carriages on various occasions, and to plough 
the lands of their lords. Thus it is clear 


the feudal system of government legal exactions were 
made tho source of oppression and injustice^ The 
crown oppressed it£ baron vassals, the barons their 
vassals, and tho barons’ vassals their, inferior tenants. 
Tho state of inheritance, therefore, which appeared to 
bo generous and equitable, was, on tho contrary, a 

S tual grievance. The possessor of lands could 
3r transmit them by will nor transfer them by 
sale* they were theifs only so. long as they fulfilled 
the conditions under which thoy wcro granted. And 
if tiie freemen were oppressed in the tenure of their 
property, the landless men suffered still more. If in 
tho Saxon period thoy coinmitfed an offbncp they paid i 
a mulct; if in tho Norman, they were subjected to ail 
amerciament. Their personal estates were at the mercy 
qf their lords. . ^ 

Tho feudal system produced other ctmnges’Tu^ 
government. Thus, tho constitution of tiio Anglo- 
Saxon courts of justice was suppfan tod by others of an 
essentially different character. Three kinds of persons 
only bore the chief sway, both in peace and war : the 
kings, tho barons, and tho carls. Each of these had 
their courts, in which justice was, or ought to have 
been, administered. * The chief court of the kingdom 
was that of the king. It was called curia, or aula regia , 
because it was held in tho great hall of the king's 
palace, wherever lie happened to reside. The king 
was always presumed to bo present in this court, 
either in person or by his' representatives, the judges 
of his court, to whom he committed the performance 
of his duty and the exorcise of his prerogative as tho 
supremo judgo in his kingdom. Tho judges were the 
great officers of the crown, the king’s justices, and tho 
great barons, both spiritual and temporal, of the king- 
dom. The great officers of tho crown wcro the chief 
justiciaiy, the constable of England, tho mareschal of 
marshal, tho high §tcgvard, tho chamberlain, the 
chancellor, and? tho treasurer. These great officers 
not only attended to the hearing and decision of 
causes between suitors, but each in his department to 
all the public business which is understood at present 
to fall under tho province of a cabinet of ministers ; 
that is, they fulfilled tho judicial* as well os the ad- 
ministrative office. The king's judges wcro men 
trained to a knowledge of the law, and appear to 
have boon appointed chiefly to inform the other mem- 
bers of die king’s court what the law of tho land was 
in every case ; just as eno of tho legal profession of tho 
present day is supposed to bo the guide in the decisions 
of tho unpaid magistracy of the kingdom. There 
were several chain iu the king’s court, ami certain 
judges sat in each of them to take cqgnizancc of thoso 
matters with which they wyro best acquainted. Tho 
jurisdiction of this supreme court was universal, and 
for a long period extended over all tho subjects in tho 
kingdom ; out in the end the clergy in a great measure 
emancipated themselves from its authority, a circum- 
stance, as unfolded in previous pages, which led to a 
contest between tho church and the crown. 

As the king’s court was held in the hall of his 
palace, so die court of tho barqp was held in die hall 
of his castle. The baron was not only the commander 
of his tenants in war, but their judge in time of peace. 
Ho administered justice to his vassals either in person 
or by his bailiff, not only compelling tho payment of 
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ibuiJKid tho performance of contracts, but redress- 4 
g mongs, and even punishing crimes with death. I 
All who held baronies of the crcftvn, whether clerical 
or lay, were obliged to hold thoso courts; and the 
Karons of Karons, or those who held manors under 
them, presided over similar courts ; but they had not 
tho power of inflicting capital punishment. 

The court, in which tho carl presided was the county 
court, which in tho 4&glo-&x<J;n period, and during 
some part of tho reign of William tho Conquror, was 
one of groat power and dignity. Tho bishop satin 
judgment with tho carl, and all tho abbots, priors, 
barons, knights, and fl-ocholders of the county were 
compelled to attend. But this splendour did not long 
continue. About tho year 1085 William separated 
tho ecclesiastical from tho civil. parts of the court, by 

ft.terul as suited, ta|feHWIU£»« of tho church to bo 
-ri t -d in them. From ajhe power and 

iplendonr o! the county court rapiaiy is^cchncd. , 
After the departure of tho bishops and clergy, Wr | 
mrlsKfoaod to attend as judges, and the taw « 
suitors, and the county court bocame almoHt dcscrtci 
It was this separation of the ecclesiastic from the erne 
part of these courts which led to the emaucipaticn of 
the clergy from tho king’s court, for William having 
allowed them to have courts of their own, they finally 
put them under tho protection of the sovereign pon- 
tiff; tints setting tho crown and tho mitro at fetal 
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Tho wurts under tho Norman rule were proverbially 
Justice, or what passed for justice, wno 


was 
Even tho 


corrupt, — . — * . „ 

Ikhi glit and sold in them universally, 
supreme court of judicature was only open to those 
who brought presents. Money was demanded by the 
very barons of the exchequer— a chamber m the 
king’s court so called from « chequered cloth which 
covered the table — and the proceedings of all the 
courts were ruled by gold. It ib related that 
who had money enough might compound for all sorts 
of capital offences, while for those who had nono there 
was neither justice nor mercy. , , - 

The supremo legislative power of England— that ot 
making now laws and imposing new taxes— was 
lodged in tho king and great council, or what was 
subsequently called paTliamentum, from tho French 
word pnrler, “ to speak.” Who were the members of 
tho great councils or parliamcntums of this period is 
not clearly defined. That all archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls, and b^ons who held an onhre 
barony by grant from the king, were constituted 
morarers, thereu^g£{ there tetia^ For some time 

I l^JSvrevor, that at 

Portions of land imm ^^'br free military «»*-i 
were called the lesser u f tho great count , 

of the crown, Jgg* ® teenth article ^ 

taj« l“rt“t r S^n i» 


Historians of tho period occasionally spook of great 
multitudes both of the clergy and laity being present 
at some of tlio counoils, but these it would rather 
appear wore spectators and not members of tho 
assembly. It is clear, indeed, that those only who 
'were summoned had a right to take fart in thedeli- 
berations of tho council, although the spectators, as in 
a great council held at Westminster k.w, 1128 , some- 
times ventured to interrupt and even set aside, the 

debates. 1 

By I the introduction of tho feudal system the Norman 
kings' acquired a large accession of power, os their 
sevjcral histories manifest. This power was ih.a great 
sure supported by their enormous revenues; for 
des the revenues derived from their royal deusesnes 
from the rents, aids, wardships, marriages, and 
gesnf the vassals, money flowed into tlio coffers 
o Ndripan mpnarcha from a variety of other 
In the year 1083 William is said to, have 
the odious l)anogcld — the old Saxon land tax 
to have advanced it to six shillings on each 
io jpl land, a rate at which it would have produced 
[0/100, an amount of sijver equal in value to 
3), 000 of oyx present money. Iliis tax was not 
t jvl ; but it appears to have been collcctod either 
b the name of Land tax, or some other, from time to 
•i Jy the succeeding kings of the period. A species 
xji.se tax is mentioned in tho Doomsday Book under 
L^aine of hearth-money, but this seems to have 
] & oollocted both before and after the Conquest. 
flI pr species of hearth-money was of Norman 
t « art WHB moneyage, and it consisted 

Kda* a *k®ing on cac ^ hearth, payable every 
jars, as a recompense to the king for the non- 
°f ^ privilege in altering or debasing tho 
‘jfjtbo realm. Another permanent tax consisted 
plages, or cuttings, from the French word tattler % 
fljiv * which was a certain assessment upon their 
^y annually exacted from the inhabitants of all 
n( md boroughs. But the first general personal 
5 imposed a.d. 1166, by Henry II., for thcTsup- 
of tho war in Palestine. This tax was only 
during five years at that time; and it was 
,ed a.d. 1188, on tho news of tho expulsion of tho 
.•.fid's from tho Holy City, and the amount levied 
JL tenth of the personal property of all those who 
^ not, or did not, join tho expedition which it was 
, 3 d to send to rescue tho city from tho victorious 
7 — T ruirr* 8 * Another species of general taxation was 
introjlr^ by Richard tho Lion Hearted, under the 
form o J ( ^ a scheme for the sale of licences; that is, all 
those ™ mo wished to ongage in the exercise of the 
nu:n t pay 80 nuiny marks before .they 

were r^. permitted to enter tho lists. Additional reve- 
nues JL^voke. obtained by means of various prerogatives 
pt c r^d,^' cro ' vn * ^f^theso was called 

j^^y t£S£uircd for their courts and castles before any 
purvejtfwaa served. This was often a source of great m- 
not ov\ Ibo people, and of great profit to the crown. Tho 
and if*;ors, indeod, were frequently more plunderers, 
value. In paying for the goods which they purchased, 
C they did pay, it was at a price below their 
— tt\ Other revenues wero derived from tolls and 
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dues exacted at public fains and markets; from the 
Opining of money ; from fines and amercements paid 
persons convicted of breaches of the law ; from tho 
grants of patents and monopolies; from tho sale of 
privileges of all kinds ; and from the sale of vacant 
ecclesiastical benofibes. Other revenues wore derived 
from payment made to tho king to purchase his 
direct interference with law proceedings; and to 
obtain tlie right of being tried by a jury. Finos 
were , also often 4 paid for permission to hold or quit 
officeft; and in some reigns offices were Bold to the 
highest bidder. No office either in church or state 
could be obtained without a bribe, and it appears to 
have been customary when any bribe was paid to the 
king*, that an acknowledgment of smaller amount, 
called “queen's gold," should bo given to his oonsort. 
Add to all these tho irregular sources of revenue 
which wore obtained by extortion and rofrflery — both 
from Jew and Christian — the annual returns which 
flowed into the royal treasury of the Anglo-Norman 
monarchs must have savoured of tho fabulous. Ordc- 
ricus, who was a contemporary of William the Con- 
queror, distinctly states that tho daily income of ttyat 
monarch was £10 61, a sum equivalent to about 
£16,000 of our money, or nearly six millions per 
annum. A similar sum appears to have been collected 
in the reign of King Richard, for ITovoden relates that 
when Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, resigned his 
office of high justiciary, a.d. 1196, he proved that th^ 
revenues collected in two years amounted to eleven 
hundred thousand marks of silver, which was equi- 
valent to eleven million pounds sterling. It was 
their large revenues that enabled the Anglo-Norman 
monarchs to maintain the unrivalled splendour of 
their courts; to entertain their prolates and barons at 
the three great festivals of the church ; to parry on 
their nwnonms and expensive wars ; to endo\i monas- 
teries ; to erect castles and churches ; and to l/ave tho 
enormous sum of money which history rocojds they 
had heaped up for those who came after them# Ilonco 
it was that when they died one of the first clros of a 
successor to tho throno was to obtain poisassiJn of the 
royal treasury / 

SECTION II. I 

Laws. — When William the Conqueror wa*i crowned 
king of England ho took a solemn oath that ho would 
“keep and establish right laws and prevent rapino 
and injustice." lie docs not, however, appear to ha\o 
felt himself bound by his oath to support* tho flaws 
which he found established. No sooner had he become 
certain that his ci*own was secured to Jim, tluni ho 
commenced a system of introducing the laws) and 
customs of his native country into his new ki?Jgdom. 
And in this ho found no great difficulty, for not only 
wore Normans placed in *11 the high offices 6f tho 
church, but in tho state likewise. All the fudges 
and pleaders in all the courts of England wojro Nor- 
mans. One of tho natural consequences of this) radical 
change was the introduction of tho Norman or jtfrench 
language into thoso courts: that being tM only 
language which the Norman judged and picadors 
could apeak, or write, or understand. The vc 
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and tienbes of the oourts were Normans, and 
deeds and charters were consequently writ 


clerks 
l legal 
in the 


French language. Those deeds end charters Vcre 
not confirmed os in tho Anglo-Saxon period, Bjy the 
‘subscriptions of witnesses with the sign of tho cross 
prefixed to each of their names, but by seals im- 
pressed upon or attached to them. 

It has been aeon that the principle of tho Anglo- 
Saxon mode of trial was the submission of tho matter 
in dispute to the ordeal of fire and water. That was 
held to be the arbitration of heaven— the infallible 
judgment of the deity. Early in the Norman period 
another mode of trial was introduced : that of judicial 
combat or duel. But this, like the ordeal of fire and 
water, was an appoal to the jiNlgment of God for tho 
discovery of guilt or innocence, and of right or wrong, 
it being founded on tho same supposition as tho ordeal 
qf fire and water — that heaven would decide tho 
cause by giving the victory to tho championy^f flaiq; 
cence and truth. But as tho judicial combat was 
esteemed the mast rational and honourable, it soon 
superseded the old Saxon mode of trial. All disputes 
among knights and barons, both in criminal and civil 
causes, were determined by it. If the combatants 
were the immediate vassals of « the crown, tho duel 
was fought in the presence of the king, tho constable 
and maresclial being the judges ; but if they were 
tho vassals of a baron, ho prcsided # over tho combat. 
Laws were enacted for tho regulation of the times, 
places, and modes of such judicial combats ; which, 
after all, woro equally as unsatisfactory in their issues 
as the trial by fire and water. Tme it was believed 
that heaven would not allow the issue to depend 
upon thoihews and sifiews and skill of tho combatants, 
bub would, if nccestnry, defend tho right by enabling 
tho weaker to overrome the strong; but that belief 
was founded on tho working of a miracle, just as in 
tho case of tlio old Saxon oixleal. 

Tho judicial combat x>f this period may bo illus- 
trated by a triifl which tqok placo a.d. 1158, between 
Henry do Essex and Robert do Montfort. Essex was 
the hereditary standard bearer of England, and in a . 
battlo fought in Wales he threw away his standard, 
and exclaimed that King Henry was slain. l)e 
Montfort accused him with having done this treason- 
ably, and offered to prove his accusation by judicial 
combat. Tho challengo was accepted, and tho combat 
took place before the king and all his court. Essex 
was defeated, and expected to bo immediately executed 
on Do Montfort’s charge of- troason, but Henry w.*is 
no admirer, tfhd appears to have had no great faith in 
this modo of trial, for ho spared his life. His estates, 
however, were confiscated, and Henry made this 
hereditary standard nearer of England a monk in tho 
Abbey of Reading, 

A wiser modo of trial vfas at this period coming 
into vogue : that of trial by jury, fchich a modo of 
trial had prevailed in Scandinavia in remote ages, 
and had been introduced into England by William 
the Conquoror, but as it was not established by any 
positive enactment, and as tho martial spirit of the 
ago was strongly in favour of tho judfcial combat, it 
only camo into use by slow ^egreos. In the reign 
of lfenry 1., however, a law was made which gave 
a great impetus to its progress. By that law judi- 
cial combat was not set aside, for tlio age was not 
sufficiently enlightened to see its positive absurdity; 
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but ftnras enacted that a defendant might oithor in a 1 formed. Notwithstanding, the charter was of gr< 
criminal or civil process choose either one of two importance, inasmuch as it served in many essent 
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alternatives: either to fight a duel or have his cause 
- decidod by a jury of twelve men, called the “ grand 
assize.' 9 Tho rationality of this mode of trial was 
acknowledged even in those unenlightened times, and 
it bocame more and moro adopted, until at length it 
bocame tho prominent feature in English jurispru- 
dence. The victory, however, lyhich “ trial by jury ” 
obtained over tho judicial combat was not consummated 
during the Norman period. * 

During tho reign of William tho Conqueror tho 
basis of tho laws in' usage appears to have been 
founded on the laws of Edward the Confessor. There 
is, indeed, still extant a charter or body of laws 
which he is said to have granted to tho English 
^•oplo, beii^JieiS?- wxrarding to its title, the same which 
Williams' predtMfco '^ssor and cousin, King Edward, 
observed beforo hinv w 0 f. These recognise all tho main 
features of the Saxon * - gvstem, and especially tho 

principal of pecuniary conij. beca 1 K!. 1Sft ^ on * or P 01 ] 801 ^ 
injurios. Tho system of frankpledge! ttis^Vom i^ con ^ nno ^ 
tor some time after tho Conquest to ho b trio tly *w: ^ j gnforccKl . 
It might have boen dangorous to his rule if WnL v iTO^ a ? 1 
had made sweeping changes in tho law lraforqL a jA bis 
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throne was established, and even after his power \ ' 

based on a sura foundation, it was necessary to^Co 
cautious. But that ho did mako considerable changes 
before ho died is certain, for the general features and 
characters of tho English law bccamo during his 
reign more Norman than Saxon. The chief interest 
of tho legislation of this period, however, centres in 
the charters granted by tho Anglo-Norman kii.gs: 
charters which are usually regarded as tlie bulwarks 


jfecij 0 

freocn 


particulars for the model of that which, tho baronLj 
extorted from King John. It is said, indeed, that 
when they took up arms their demand was that thoscT 
rights and liberties should bo conceded to tho church^ 
and kingdom, which wore contained in the laws, of 
Edward tho Confossor and in tho charter of Kingf 
Ilonry. The usurper, Stephen, granted two charters,' 
ono to the barons and the other to the clergy, and the 
Second Henry granted another, all of which were brief 
and chiefly confined to a renewal of the promises 
before mado, but which wore only renewed to be 
broken again and again. It was the non-observance \ , 
of picso charters by the Anglo-Norman monarch* that j 
finally induced the barons to draw their swords in 
defqnco o£ their rights and liberties. Under their 1 
firsts kings, they had not the power to undertake the 
struggle; but whom at length tho sceptre fell into 
the/ hands of an imbecile and coward, they undertook 
it /and succeeded: Magna Charta being, as before 
recorded, signed by King John on tho 15th of June, 
a $. 1215. * 

Tfyo enactments of tliis famous deed either granted 
qratyuired to evory order of men in tho kingdom — : 
rf'yiftergy, the barons, and the people— very important 
l01 fctlpaft and privileges. To tho clergy it secured the 
n |ps l rn of elections, and it removed from them all 
"Jlaftpon appeals to Rome, and ordained that all fines 
upon them for any offenco should be prqior- 
df" to their lay estates and not to their ecclesiastical 
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reign more Norman than Saxon. The chief interest tionedf'^ri to their lay estates and wot to their ecclesiastical 
of tho legislation of this period, however, centres in boncfiO^^ 68, ^e P n . vl ^ e }5 ca granted to tho barons were 
tho charters granted by the Anglo-Norman kings : cithor ^Sipirabatemcntfl in tho rigour of the feudal law, or 
charters which are usually regarded as the bulwarks deter mi# Rations in points of that law hither to arbitrary 
of English liberty. Tho first charter granted was and amt J dtpiguous. Thus .it limited tho >r<yal practice of 
that by which the laws of Edward the Confessor were exacting / fl » ^ sums under the name ot reliefs ; of wasting 
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the English people entertained an undying love, was king’s aptivily, the knighting , of his eldest son, and 
not given till a later period, for that writer distinctly the marif i .. ‘l ’iagoofhiseldeat (hiughter—wastobe lmjioseu, 
a® brought with him from London to his and theiri^u^ 1 nofc by * he t i0 ^ r0a ?\ C01 i • 

monastery*. />. 1081, certain laws of the most righteous of tho Then, ogam, the tog was not to claim 

King Edward, which his “illustrious lord King tho wurtk i / fi bip of any minor who held lands by military 

William had promulgated as pcrpotual and authentic, tenure 0 j tt , baron, on pretence that hh held hmds ol 
and to bo inviolably observed* through the whole the crow 

Kingdom of England under tho severest penalties.” the king.,, 0 * ^ . . , « * * . 

At tho same time tho laws, which William is said to erotyn, if Iy, rt £ th cro were sufficient goods and chattels to 

have sanctioned, according to JSadmcrus, wore not pay tho At the same time, tho barons agreed 


brought with him from London to his 
monastery!*. f>. 1081, certain laws of tlie most righteous 
King Edward, which his “ illustrious lord King 
William had promulgated as pcrpotual and authentic, 
and to bo inviolably observed* through the whole 
Kiugdom of England under tho severest ponallies.” 
At the same time tho laws, which William is said to 
have sanctioned, according to JSadmcrus, worn not 
altogether thoso tf of King Edward, for ho distinctly 
states that certain additions were made to them “ for 
tho benefit of the English.” Tho second charter was 
granted by Henry I. seen after liis coronation. Many 
of tho enactments of tliis charter have reference to the 
relations of feudalism, but one of its clauses expressly 
restores the laws of Edward tho Confessor, which had 
been but ill obsorved, with, those emendations his 
father, by the advice of Iub barons, had mado in them. 
It . would appear by ifais, then, that the Red King 
William had further tampered with tho laws of the 
Confessor, liis amendments being, no doubt,' of pure 
Norman origin. But most of the engagements con- 
tained in the charter of Henry were never duly per- 


pay, the 
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charter, 


*uWy liberty and custom granted to them by tho 
charter / jm phould bo observed by them towards their 
vassak Such were its principal clauses as regards 

fi, A ^ns in relation to tho crown, and in relation to 

°°^btcnants. Tho rights of tho freemen of tlie 
P°?% wore provided for in tlie following provi- 
|Uir_u qq l0 Qourt of Common Pleas shall not follow 
Court, but shall bo held in a certain fuged 
Justice shall not be soljl, refused, or delayed 
0r8 » oner We, or if we are absent from the king- 
P>ur chief justiciary shall send four times a. year 
“J VJi opunty two judges, who, with four knights 
^ . by each county, shall hold tlie assizes at the 
_;id place appointed in tho said county. No 
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^ an shall be arrested or imprisoned or dispossessed 
bis tenement, or outlawed, or oxiled, or in anywiso 
ed against tuiless by the legal judgment of 
rs, or by the law of the land. No freeman, or 
hant, or villain, shall bo unreasonably fined for a 
11 offenoo ; tho first shall not be dcpiivcd of his 
rnent; the Second of his morcliandiso ; tho third 
is implements of husbandry.” By tho charter, 
and upright judges woro ft) bo appointed, and 
man unjustly arrostod was to be re-instated in 
ions. Finally, no one was to bo compelled 
afce or support bridges but by ancient custom ; 
freeman was to bo at liberty to. dispose of his 
according to his will; and no officer of the 


crown was to take away horses, carts, or wood without 
the owner’s consent Such were tho leading features 
of Magna Chprta. It was not a revolution but a 
conservative reform, built as all English freedom kus 
been built upon a foundation laid in former ages. 
It was a wholesome redress of long endured mal-ad- 
ministration. Every Norman king who had takon tho 
coronation oath had promised to obsorvo similar pro- 
visions to those winch it contained, but tho Groat 
Chorta mado that oath— hitherto mere words— a 
binding reality. Tho rights of monarchy^ was not 
destroyed by it but only limited; while it formed 
a basis for the preservation of tho liberty of tho 
subject. 


CIIAPTEK ill. 

The History of Religion, from* the Conquest, A.D. 1006., to the Death of Xing John, A.D. 1216. 


SECTION I. 

ppHK Conquest was not followed by any material change 
' hi the constitution of the English Church. The same* 
blind obedience was paid by tho Norman kings to the 
sovereign pontiff as tho Anglo-Saxon monarch# had 
paid before them. But although the constitution of 
the cliurcll was not materially changed, there was a 
sweeping change among thoso who ministered at the 
alter. No sooner was William tho Conqueror seated 
on his throne, than lie seems to liavo formed a design 
of depriving tho most eminent of the English clergy 
of their dignities in order to bestow them on his 
countrymen. In this ho was willingly assisted* by the 

E William having' requested the assistance* of 
) to remodel tho English church, on the pretence 
that its affairs weve in groat disorder, certain cardinal 
priests woro despatched to England for tho purpose 
of remedying tho so-called disorders by which it w/is 
said to be afflicted. Accordingly, in the year 1070,' a 
council was hold in tho prosonco of William at 
Winchester, in which Stigand, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, tho bishop of Norwich, and several abbots were 
deposed ; and in anothor council, held at Windsor in 
tho same year, the bishop of Chichester and several 
more abbots Rhured the same fate. Alanflod at these 
severities, the bishops of Durham and Lincoln (fled 
into Scotland, and by these depositions and resigna- 
tions, and by tho deaths of other English prelatos, 
most of the English boos bqgpio vacant, and werlo all 
filled with tho lung’s favourite foreigners ; Lanfipanc, 
abbot of Caen, becoming archbishop of Cantoijhury, 
and Thomas, canon of Bayeux, archbishop of York. 

Lanfrano was nearly ninety years of ago whin he 
was invited to the afchbifchopnc of Canto burv. It I 
is related that ho at first refused the dignity?* 
he was ignorant of tho language of the 
barbarians,” but that at tho earnest request of 
backed by the exhortations of tho pope, 
the high office. The Conqueror could not 


a more fitting instrument tlmn Lanfrano to cany out 
the spocios of reformation which he resolved to intro- 
duce into the church. Ilis elevation was followed by 
a general substitution of a nativo for a foreign clergy. 
Some, with good roason, were ejected on the ground 
of ignoranco and immorality.; but others ejected were 
mo% of learning and piety, and equally doserving of 
their livings as tho foreigners on whom they woro 
bestowed. In tho absonco of more substantial charges, 
some were ejected because they were Englishmen, and 
could not speak the Nomjan languago ; the very reason, 
why, if the spiritual interests of the community was 
a matter of consideration, \hey should still have boon 
allowed to minister at tho altar. But that was not 
the object of tho Conqueror. Ilis desire was to 
convert tho spiritual estate to a community of interest 
and feeling with tho civil government, which could 
never have been effected so long as tjiore was an 
English clergy in tho realm. That was his object, 
and in ft few years it was generally attained. By 
ejectments, by voluntary exile, and by the relinquish- 
ment of tho sacred office, tho church was pretty well 
cleared of a native clergy, and tho Normans filled 
their pulpits. 

Tho reign of William tho Conqueror was marked 
by a contest with fho famous Hildebrand, who, in 
the year 1673, became pontiff, untffir the name of 
Gregory VII. Hildebrand claimed supremo dominion 
over aft Christendom, and attempted to subject all 
emperors, kings, and princes to his authority. A 
legate was sent into England to assert his title to 
that kingdom, and to demand an oath of fealty from 
the Conqueror, together with tho payment of all 
arrears of Peter’s pence, which ho affected to call 
tribute. William the Conqueror bow before a liaughty 
priest 1 He who exercised the privileges of a victor 
m tho church become a vassal to that church ! His 
proud spirit oould not brook the idea: ho hurled 
defiance at tho chair of St. Peter. He would send, 
ho said, the Peter’s pence, like his predecessors, as a 
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free j£ft, not os tribute; but as for paying homage for forced into his hand ty tho royal attendants ** when 
his kingdom, he rojccted the demand with scorn. He all, with ono accord, burst forth into a Te JOeum for 
further mortified the pride and resisted the preton- tho primate whom heaven had sent them." Anselm’s 
sions of tho haughty Hildebrand by rciusing his per- reluctance to accept the dignity appears to have prison 
mission for Lanfrane, who liad been commanded to more from a fear of the lied King's rapacious temper 
repair to Home, to leavo the kingdom. It was in than from a feeling of unworthiness. “ The Church 
vain that tho pontiff threatened hi in with the ven- of England," ho said, “should bo drawfi by fipfangfl* of 
geanco of St. Peter : he heeded him not On the oqual strength ; but they were yoking, to the {dough 
contrary, taking advantage of a quarrel between a feeble old sheep with a mad young bull that' would 
Hildebrand and tho Emperor of Germany, and of .his tear its companion through every obstacle, and finally 
remoteness from Romo, lie commenced a vigorous drag it to death." But Anselm’s character was by no 
warfare against tho papal encroachments. lie ordered moans so gentle as his representation of it would in- 
that no pontiff should be acknowledged in England dicato. If WiUiam's temper was fiery, his was stem 
without his sanotion ; that all papal letters should bo and obstinate. The seeds of dissension were jown 
submitted to him for inspection before they wore between them at the very commencement of; iheir J 
published; that no decision, either of national or connexion. Upon his acceptation of the office, Aifccbn 
provincial^ synod, should bo carried into execution stipulated c tljat tho church lands belonging to his see 
without his sanction) and that the clergy should not should be restored, and that the king should pay 
presume either to implead or excommunicate any implicit obedienco to his advice in spiritual matters, 
tenant folding lands of tho crown without his per- William led him to believe that those conditions 
mission. But the greatest change which William should bo fulfilled ; but no sooner had ho left his ;bed 
made in tho Church of England was towards the of sickness than he resumed the plunder of tho church 
close of liis reign, when ho separated tho Ecclesiastical with fresh vigour. Whenever tho Red King con- 
from tho Civil Courts, which in *tho Anglo-Saxon furred the higher benefices on his clergy, holooked 
period had been qloscly united. The inflexible stern- for a valuablo consideration, and Anselm offered him 
ness of William cheeked the march of papal usurpation five hundred pounds, but it was refused. William dc- 
in England, though only for a season. mandod a thousand ; and when Anselm declared that 

Lanfrane appears to have stood aloof from tho he could not raiso such a sum from his exhausted 
quarrel between William and Hildebrand, although %vonues, the king declared that ho would never ao- 
it is clear, eminent as he was for his attainments — knowledge him for liis archbishop. From that timo 
for ho was the restorer and patron of letters — that there was open war botween tho “mad young bull,” 
his sympathies went with tho sovereign pontiff. #In and the “ feeblo old sheep.” Anselm further incensed 
heart, ho was no loss devoted to tho supremacy of the monarch by reproving him and his ooftrtiers for 
Romo than tho famous St. Dunstan. Ho laboured their long hair, gaudy dress, and effeminate manners ; * 
earnestly to inflict celibacy upon tho clergy : he ad- and by pressing him too closely to call a council of 
vocated the doctrine of tho corporeal proscnce in tho tho clergy, and to fill up tho vacant abbeys. After 
sacrament, a dogma scarcely ncard of in tho Anglo- this, William went to Normandy, but when he re- 
Saxon church; and he was by no means scrupulous turned, the breach between him and his primate be- 
in tbo use of that machinery by which superstition came wider. It was the custom of newly-appointed 
can maintain its ascendancy. It con scarcely bo archbishops to ^jo to Romo to receive the {wdl, and 
imagined, therefore, that Lanfrane viewed with any Anselm desired to go thither for that purpose. At 
degree of pleasure his patron's hostility to tho sovo- * this time, however, there woro two rival popes — 
reign pontiff; but William was not a man to be con- Urban and Clement— and the Red King had not yet* 
trolled by a priest, however ho might venerate him acknowledged either. Anselm was, therefore, asked 
tor his sacred calling. Throughout his reign he to which pope ho meant to go, and on his answering 
exercised supremacy over the church with a high “Urban,” William indignantly exclaimed that lie 
hand, and lie mode not only changes in its polity, but might as well tear the crown from his hood os to 
in its revenuos. Thus, finding that tho clergy and disposes*! him of a right which was tho peculiar 
monasteries possessed too great a proportion of tho prerogative of the English kings. Anselm still 
riches of tho kingdom, ho stripgpd them of many of pressqd for permission to set out on his journey, and a 
their estates, and subjected those they still retained council of tfio nobility and prelates was called at 
to the same milif&ry services and feudal prestations os Root, ngham, in March, a.d. 1095, to consider tho 
those of his barons. 4 math r m dispute. That council decided that tho 

Lanfrane survived hig patron, and at his doath, A.i v prime ite's conduct was illegal, and persuaded him to 
1089, William Rufus was in no hurry to appoint a retract his decision in Jaipur of Urban, and, to forego 
successor. For nearly five years he kept the posses- his wish to undertake tho journey ; but he would 
sions of tho see of Canterbury, during which time it make (no concession. Urban was the pontiff of his 
was in vain that the clergy importuned him to give choice! and from his hands, and his only, would he 
them a primate. At length, however, in tho prospect rccervrc/ the palL The quarrel grew hotter and hotter. ' 
of death from a dangerous sickness, he appointed Ansoljm wag required to resign hfe so©, but although ho 
Anselm, abbot of Beck, in Normandy, to tho vacant had bben reluctant to accept it, he was still more 
seo. Ansebn was in .England when Rufus resolve*}. to reluctant to resign it: ho would still be archbishop, 
create a new archbishop, and lie was hurried to his To rid himself of Anselm, the Rod King how had 
bedside to receive tho crozier. It is said that ho recour&o to* artifice. Envoys were sent to Rome to 
refused to touch tho sacred staff, and- that it wa$ inake 4 u offer to Urban to acknowledge him as pope if 
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ho .Would consent to tho refractory primate’s deposi- 
tion; «nd send William a pall to be bestowed on whom 
he pleased. Desirous of having tho king of England 
on Jbis'side, Urban promised everything, and Rent a 
legate jntu England with a pall ; but when William 
had issued a proclamation commanding all his subjects 
tip aoknowledgi Urban II. as pope, the legate declared 
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placed in fealty between the hands of a prin^ who 
might be stained with every possible excess ; and in 
conformity with this blasphemous idea, the council 
donounoed excommunication against all laymen who 
should presume to grant tho investiture of any 
ooclosiastical benefice, and all priests who should accept 
such an investiture. It was also decreed that Rufus 


that the pope would not consent to the deposition of deserved excommunication for his treatment of Anselm, 

| so good a son of the church of Rome as Anselm, and but the sentence was not pronounced. Soon after 
that he had received orders to deliver it to him, Urban received a letter from the Red King expressing 
which ho accordingly did wtyh great pomp in tlio astonishment that ho should intercede for Anselms 
cathedral of Canterbury. William was outwitted, anil restoration : adding that he had plainly warned him 
ho was enraged at the perfidious oonduct of the couirt ihat if ho left the kingdom lie would confiscate his 
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which he accordingly did wi|h groat pomp in the 
cathedral of Canterbury. William was outwitted, anil j 
ho was enraged at the perfidious oonduct of the couirt 
of Rgme ; but as ho was engaged in an expedition to 


Nomapdv, he postponed his resentment. 

, On William’s return, his quarrel with Anselm was 
renewed. As many of tho chief offices of the church 
wore &till vacant, the primate pressed that they might 
bo conferred upon propor persons. “Are not tho 
abbeys mine?" asked Rufus. “Do what you please 
with the farms of your archbishopric, but leave me 
the same liberty to do # wliat I will with my own." 
Anselm felt that the kingdom was growing too hot lo 
hold him ; and under the pica that fie wanted to go 
to Rome for thq good of his soul and tho benefit of 
the church, ho again dosired the king’s permission to 
undertake that journey. Permission was refused, and 
if ho went without, ho was told tliat his doparturo 
wquld bo foRowcd by confiscation and banishment! 
Anselm had a burning desire to go to Rome to pour 
bis griefs into tho ears of tho Holy Father; and, 


revenues, and that by carrying out his threat ho had 
only done tliat which he was ‘justified in doing. 
Like his father the Conqueror, therefore. Jlufug w as 
not to bo intimidated by tho pope, and, us long tUnur* 
lived, Anselm lived in exile at Lyons. 

SECTION II. 

Hestry Beauclekk having supplanted liis eldeifbrother 
Robert in the throno of England, like other monarchs 
of the period whose titles wore defective, eagerly 
sought tlio support ot the pope and court of Rome in 
order to keep possession of the prize which ho had 
obtained. On his accession, therefore, Anselm was 
permitted to return to England. Tho church fancied 
that Henry would become an obedient son ; for ho 
promised neither to farm nor sell the ecclesiastical 
preferments as Rufus had dono, and to restore to the 
church all its former immunities. ITe even throw the 


notwithstanding William’s threats, in tho Bpring of obnoxious Flambard, who had boon tho agent of tlio 

. .. iaao.a. i x x x i *1 .* I aV - : 


a.i>. 1098*Ansclm set out on foot os a humble pilgrim, 
with staff and wallet, to Rome. On discovering his 
departure tho Rod King was os good as his word ; he 
seized all tlio revenues of Canterbury and declared tyll 
the acts of Anjjclm to be null and void. So far aq a 
king of the period could go, the primate was depend. 
But the quarrel was now transferred from ^Villi^m 
and tho primate to William and tho pontiff. Anselm 
sailed fronf Dover lo Whit sand, and from tliendp he 
proceeded by tho way of Lyons to Romo; biing 
fortunate enough to escape the ambuscades laid] fur 
him by the way by the anti-pope Clement. lie /was 
received at Rome with a hearty welcome by Urban, 
by whom ho was called the pope of another world, 
and who called upon all tho English at Romo t© kiss 
his toe. Urban warmly espoused Anselmte qiftarrel 
with tho Rod King. He wrote to Williamf rcqiAiriifg 
the restitution of Anselm’s property. Tho life ,bf the 
bearer of that letter was placed in immiifbnt jeo 
Rufus swoto by St. Luke’s countenance that if 
not instantly quit tho kingdom he would tear o 
eyes. Meanwhile, a council had been hold at 
to decide upon tho grcql question 
namely, whether ecclesiastical persons, on 
inducted into bishoprics and abbeys, should 
mitted to receive the crozior from the han 
king;, in other and plainer terms, whether tlio 
should bo under the dominion of a king^r the 1 
. It was a knotty question, but easily settled atij 
At thfe council it was considered to be horrl 
Land# that created the creator himself- -a po 
oven granted to angels— and that offered hii 
Father as a sacrifice for the worldVredompti 


late oppressions, into prison. Homy had been 
crowned before tho primate’s arrival, but his apology 
was so handsome that no notice was taken of tho 
irregularity. There was for a time perfect concord 
between them* That Concord, however, was not en- 
during. Tho church liaM scarcely acknowledged his 
title to his throno and sanctioned his marriage with 
the nun Margaret, when ho renewed' tho quarrel 
respecting investiture, by demanding that Anselm 
should do homage for liis archbishopric. To. this 
demand tlio prelate returned a decided negative : 
rather tlian comply ho said he would* hold no com- 
munion with him, and leave tho kingdom. Tho 
subjoct was again referred to lfornc, aud Rascal XL, 
now "pontiff, truo to t£o policy of his predecessors, de- 
cided in favour of the church. Henry repudiated 
this decision : Anselm was commanded either to do 
homage or leave tho kingdom. He would do neither, 
he roplied : he wouM remain in his province, and defy 
any ono to do him an injury. A deputation was now 
sent to Romo to declare, irr the name of tho king and 
tho nobles, that unless tho right of investituro was 
conceded, they would banish Anselm, and dissolve 
their connexion with the papal see. Rascal was per- 
plexed ; ho had no desire to lose his hold on England, 
and ho was still moj*e unwilling to relinquish his pro- 
tensions to supremo authority over the church. To 
escape from .his dilemma, Pascal had recourse to 
cunning at /the expense or his veracity. Throe 
bishops had conveyed tho message of Homy and his 
nobles, and about the same time two monks foul 
arrivod at Rome topload tho cause of Anselm. To the 
bishops, Rascal verbally cqnoeded the right of in- 
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vestitjpa as claimed by the king ; excusing lu'msolf 1 
from Committing his permission to writing lost other 
sovereigns should make the same demand and despiso 
his authority. But ho was not so cautious in his 
dealings with the monks ; for to them he gave letters 
to Anselm, exhorting him to resist all investituros to 
the last extremity. Both parties returned to England, 
and at a great council held in London, a.d. 1102, the 
bishops tohl their talo; and the monks produced their 
letters. The council was divided in opinion. The 
king and the barons believod the bishops ; and Ansfllm 
and his friends relied gn the contents of the letters. 
Both parties, however, suspected the craft of rascal, 
and it was decided that other ambassadors should bo 
sent to Rome to ascertain the truth of the matter: 
Anselm promising in the interim to hold communion 
with those prelates who had received investiture from 
tho king w by ring and crozior.” 

While this question was in abeyanco, by Henry’s 
permission Anselm held a great council of the clergy 
at Westminster, at which several abbots woro deposed 
for simony and many canons woro decreed. Among 
theso canons the following were the most remarkable : 
by one, the married clergy were commanded to put 
away their wives, whom Lanfranc hail permitted them 
to retain ; by another, it was decreed that tho sons of 
priests should not be heirs to their fathers* churches ; 
and by a third, all marriagos were prohibited within 
tho seventh degree of kindred; a law that brought 
great power and wealth to the church at tho expenso 
of great inconvenience and peiylcxity to tho state. 
It would scorn that there were still relics of Druidical 
superstition existing at this time in England, foi 1 by 
the twenty-sixtli canon of this council tho worship of 
fountains was strictly prohibited. 

In the spring of a.i>. 1103, llenry bad an interview 
with tho primate, at which ho endeayoured, both by 
threats and promises, to induce him to dp homage for 
his see. But it was in vain, llis messenger, ho 
replied, had returned from Rome with letters which 
ho had not opened, aud whatever were their contents 
h 6 would abide by them. It is related that ho did 
not open these letters till he was on his way to Homo, 
whither, finding that Anselm was not to bo moved 
by either throats or promises, Henry had entreated 
him to repair to endeavour to procure what others had 
not been ablo to obtain, that ho might bo allowed to 
enjoy tho prerogatives of liis predecessors. . Anselm 
expressed his readiness to undertake such a mission, 
but it may bo doubted whether ho was sincere in its 
objoot. if ho was when he opened his letters, which 
he is said to havesdono at Bock, in Normandy, ho could 
have no hopes of success in his embassy. There was 
no mistaking the language of these letters. Pascal 
exprossed his warm approval of Anselm’s conduct: 
denied the truth of tho report made by tho three 
English prelates, and stated that lie had excommuni- 
cated them as liars ; and declared that he was deter- 
mined to see tho canons against lay investitures fully 
executed, on the ground that if emperors and kings 
were allowed to givp b&hops the crozie5r, the sign of 
their pastoral offices, and the ring, tho sign of their 


during which Anselm remained abroad, longing to 
return to his see, but unwilling to do so except on his 
own terms. In the end, however, a compromise was 
offocted. The pope consented that if Henry would 
abstain from persisting to claim the rights of investi- 
ture, tho bishops and abbots should do nim homage, in 
tho same manner with ‘the lay tenantscin chief of the 
crown for the temporalities of the see. Henry con- 
sented to this, and Anselm returned and paid such 
homage to tho king; and thus, in tho year 1106, ended 
this remarkable controyersy. 

Hitherto, the canons against the marriage of the 
clergy had been ill-observed. Nature had proved 
stronger than tfifl laws of tho church. But on- this 
subject, as on all others, Anselm was inflexible? In 
the year 1108, another council was held in London to 
enforce the celibacy of the clergy. Ten canons were 
passed at this council more rigid than any that had 
yet boon promulgated. Priests of every degree wore 
commanded instantly to put away their wives; not to 
suffer 1 them to live on any lands belonging to the 
church, and never to see* them or speak wiui them, 
except in urgent cases, and then only in the presence 
of witnesses. r As a punishment for their crime in 
marryirig, they woro not to say mass for forty days, 
and they were to perform such otnor penances as 
their diocesans should prescribe. Tlioso who refused 
to put away their partners whom they had promised 
ieforo food to love and cherish in sickness and health, 
in life /and to the day of their death, were to be 
deposed and excommunicated, and all their goods 
were tolbo confiscated ; whilo their wives were to bo 
treated Aas adulteresses, and to become the* slaves of 
the biAfexsAHiA dinnnon. Kuril r.nnons sir IIiara nrnvn 

tliat ii 


the bishopoj^itfie diocese. Such canons as these prove 
tliat ii W as difficult by any species of ecclesiastical 

S rranity to sevW the natural and virtuous affection 
tat ex j s tod amdpg the married clergy and their wives 
at this period. 

Anset m died A.D.SJ109. Liko his predecessor, Lan- 
franc, hfc wa s ajnan'pf learning. Ilis writings, still 
ex^.nt, Wove that ho'posscBsed a considerable share 
bf?h irtwvnrl&lffe and metaolivsical acute- 


£?h of Miterary knowledge and metaphysical acute- 
rs. Like Lanfranc, alro, he established* schools 

3! J 1 * *1.* ./miir.fvv rvf liio odrantinn • 


wV* all . his learning and philanthropy, ho was 
zcJStis sjnd obstinate in promoting tho ambitious 
viofS of .jtbo. ohurch of Borne, and hy so doing in- 
voW°d lii'iasolf, as well as Honry and his country, in 

Ax it wmilrl imnnov 


their pastoral offices, and the ring, tlio sign of their 
faith, both tho church and Christianity would bo 
uprooted. Some yoars of negotiation followed between 
Homy and the pope on this, to them, vital, question. 


ieniy and the pope on tliis, to them, vital, question, 


map* tr</nbfcs. At the same timo, it would appear 
tliat\he (conceived, by defending tho rights of his 
station ai^d order, lio was in tho path of duty; for it 
Js otidomt that tlio contest ho so stonily waged, was 
not for afny personal or selfish object He worked for 

Il4*JU suffered so much from tho opposition of 
Ansolw the king was in no haste to fill the see of 
CanteOmry. It was vacant fivo years, at tho end of 
whfonnrirQrt after a severe contest between the monks 
of Canterbury and the prelates of that province 
RadnllT^ bishop of Rochester, was elected primate. 
As thm pope had not been consulted in this election, it 
was nc^ t without considerable demur that he sent the 
pall tori England, and when ho did sond it* it was 

— 
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accompanied by a letter of reproof to tlio king and the* flight 
bishops for their conduct : censuring them bitterly for constil 
their late neglect of the holy 6ee, and threatening lived, 
them with excommunication if they were not more after ! 
dutiful for tho^futuro. From this timo there was no Pope, 
marked, event m ecclesiastical history in tho reign of obtain 
Henry Beauclgfk. Thoro was, indeed, a dispute about all cug 
tho obligations of tho archbishop of York to make a have 
profession of canonical obedience to the archbishop of ccndcc 
Canterbury, but that was never settled. As the on his 
canons commanding priests to put away their wives neft pc 
were still disoboyed, others of a more stringent nature ooufici 
were promulgated ; and these failing in their object, tho n 
a final council decreod that they should obey the effecto 
canohs by a given day or bo turned out of their they < 
churches and houses, and declared incapable of ever trial 1 
holding any office or benefice in the Cnnrch. This , the foi 
decree, however, was never put into execution. To from 1 
render it effectual tho council committed its execution than i 
to Hemy, and ho found it more expedient to impose a fill up 
tax cm those of the clergy who chose to rotain their The 
wives, a tax that was universally and cheerfully tho Ste 
paid. Natural aflbetiod defied tho tyranny of tl$ betwe 
court, of Home on this point, for during this period quarre 
celibacy — and it is a fact that redounds to tho honour worth 
of tho priesthood — was never fully established in the must 
Church of England. f in thii 

As before seen, in tho reign of King Stephen, his dawn 
defective to tho crown gave tho ecclesiastical no op] 
power a golden opportunity of extorting from him ah the K 
acknowledgment of its haughtiest pretensions ; prje- been 
tensions which tho Norman kings had hitherto most and ii 
strenuously and, on the whole, successfully resisted, clftini 
It was during this turbulent reign that exemption thoug 
ftfbm tho royal investiture, and tho right of carrying some 
ecclesiastical causes by appeal to Rome, were conceded* to dii 
or if they were not autuuUy conceded, they wore like Churc 
Stephen’s throne, usurped. Homy Bcauclork, hoi?- effort* 
ever, contributed not a little to this consummation, they 
for by tho end of his reign a legato* from l&mo Had leavei 
established a right of road into England, and the versio 
opposition whicli was manifested by }he national Churc 
clergy against this active emissary of^*& Pope was world 
rendered null and void in tho reign of King Stephen, spirit 
by identifying tho legato with the archbishop of pi aye 
Canterbury himself. This, as it has been observed* mg fa 
was a mastcr-siroko of policy, for it at once removed its fa: 
tho leader of tlio insurgents, and grafting th<* un- on th 
founded pretensions of the legate on tho acknowledged were 
rights of tho primate, mado him in his latter diameter trial 
the host of stalking-horses for papal eacroachurents. what 
“When tho high spirit of tho clergy would? have lcado: 
tempted them to resist him in one capacity,! their tho. i 
sense of what was duo to him in his othoiy^gfriacity their 
kept them in cheek; to abstract tLo logatc%*3n Jhe to th 
metropolitan was impossilffb.” 3 f f° r H 


But though tlio Church triumphed in tlij ICiga’-of 
the usurper, Stephen, the contest between %t| crewn 
and tho mitre was renewed in tho reign of I 
in tlie mcmorablo struggle between that mo 
Thomas a-Becket, as before fully recdtdedJfCThis 
contest arose out of the celebrated constitutions of 
Clarendipn^whieh were assented to by the barl>ns and 
other prelates, but which were sternly oppose® by tho 
proud archbishop, an opposition which lec| to his 


flight to the Continent and finally his dcathV These 
constitutions wero tho law of tho land while Beoket 
lived, and they remained unrcpealed for some timo 
after his death, and Henry’s reconciliation with tho 
Pope, a.i>. 1172; although it is said that ho only 
obtained absolution on solemnly promising to) abolish 
all customs and laws hostile to tho clergy, that might 
have been introduced into his kingdom sinco he as- 
cended the throne. Jf Henry did make that promise, 
on his reconciliation with tho pontiff, ho certainly did 
ndt perform it till the year 1170, when at a great 
council, held at Northampton tho modification — not 
tho repeal of these celebrated constitutions — was 
effected. These modifications wero twofold; first, 
they conceded that no priest should bo brought to 
trial before a civil court, except for offences against 
the forest laws ; and socond, thoy restricted the king 
from holding any vacant bishopric or abbey for mom 
than a year, except it was found to 1)0 impossible to 
fill up the vacancy during that period. 

Tho history of religion during tho reign of Henry 
tho Second chiefly consists of this memorable strugglo 
between tho crown and the mitre, and of individual 
quarrels between ecclesiastics; tho latter being un- 
worthy of record in tho historic v pago. Brief mention 
must bo made, however, of an incident which occurred 
in this roign, which may bo considered as the earliest 
dawn of the Reformation. Hitherto there had been 
no opposition displayed towards tho tenets taught by 
the Romish Church. Its faith, however corrupt, liad 
been implicitly received by tho people. But reason 
and intellect, which the Church had so long bound in 
chiins, now mado a faint attempt for freedom of 
thought in matters of faith. About tho year 1160, 
some thirty Gormans arrived in England, and began 
to disseminate doctrinos contrary to those of tho 
Church of Rq}ne. N® great success attended their 
efforts, for it is said that in tho courso of five years 
thoy had only mado one convert. But “a littlo 
leaven leavencth the whole lump,** and this one con- 
version might have been followed by thousands. Tho 
Church therefore took the alarm. In all ages of the 
world tho Romish Church has been characterized by a 
spirit of persecution, and that spirit was at length' dis- 
played towards those poor Germans. Tho astound- 
ing fact that one Englishman had been seduced from 
its faith, was sufficient to bring down its vengeance 
on these poqr, peaoecfblo, and humble Germans. They 
were forested, thrown into prison, and brought to 
trial before King Henry himself. They wot© asked 
what was their belief. They wot© Christians,. their 
leader, Gerard, replied, and venerated the doctrine of 
tho Apostles. Such a reply could not have ensured 
their condemnation, for all ecclesiastics, from tho i’opo 
to tho meanost monk, professed tho same veneration 
for Holy Writ. On being close questioned, however, it 
appears that they held heretical opinions concerning 
the eucharist, baptism, and marriage ; that is, their 
opinions on those mat tors differed from those of King 
Henry and his clergy. They were, therefore, callca 
upon to recant, otherwise tlfcy.were to be punished. 
Finn in their faith they refused to rooant, and pro- 
fessed to rejoice in the prospect of suffering. What 
was to be done with those heretics? Heresy was 
unknown in England; but it must bo nipped in the 
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bud, ororoe to tho prosperity of the Church of Rome ! 
But what was to bo done; for as no canons against 
heresy had hitherto been required in Cutholic England, 
so none had been published. The judges of these 
poor Christian Germans were placed on the horns of 
a dilemma, when it was recollected that some canons 
had l>een enacted by the Council of Tours against tho 
Albigenses, of whom these strangers appear to have 
been a remnant. It was in conformity with these 
canons that sentence was pronounced. They wore ter 
ho branded on the forehead with a hot iron; to be 
publicly whipped and sfnt out of Oxford, thoir plhco 
of trial ; and every one was forbidden by proclaina- 
to shelter or relievo them. Still they were un- 
daunted. like the saints of old, when smarting 
under tho inflictions of pagan Romo, they went UP 
f.ficir place of punishment rejoicing ; they sang 
triumphantly, “ Blessed are ye when men shall hate 
you and persecute you.” Tho talo is soon told. It 
was mid winter when they were sent out of the gates 
of Oxford with soared brows and bleeding and half- 
naked bodies, and they wandered about the fields, like 
tho Saxon outlaws of former times, till death relieved 
them from their sufferings. Ages had elapsed since 
Alban, “ England's first martyr,” perished by the fiat 
of pagan Rome: fheso poor Germans were tho pre- 
cursors of a long list of martyrs who suffered in 
Englund under tha rod of papal Romo. But for the 
present heresy was rooted out, and the Church went 
on merrily in its domination over the minds and 
consciences of both king and peopje. 

BECTI03T in. * 

Tub reign of Richard tho lion-hearted is not dis- 
tinguished by any marked event in tho history of 
religion. That was an ago •when lyngs, prelates, 
barons, and people wore absorbed in the groat subject 
of the Crusades, liven tho clergy, who hud gained 
all that they had contended for at homo, despite the 
canons enacted against their bearing arms, eagerly 
impaired to Palestine to fight for the possession of tho 
holy places. Richard was in high favour with the 
court of Rome. Ilis zeal in tho holy warfare com- 
bined with his prowess caused him to be looked upon 
as tho champion of the Cross ; and when he was 
imprisoned in tho castle of Tiornstcign in Germany, 
no one was more zealous in effecting his, dcliveranco 
than the sovereign pontiff ; yet, when on one occasion 
Richard showed symptoms of opposition to tho Church 
of Romo, the power which had been exerted for his 
release from captivity was not backward in reducing 
him 10 obedience. The monies of Canterbury had 
given great offence to tho king and the prelates by 
their persistence in claiming tho right to elect their 
archbishops. If they did not establish their claim 
they had obtained great influence in their election ; to 
diminish which a rccout archbishop had attempted, 
but in vain, to establish a society df secular canons in 
tho vicinity of Canterbury. Hubert FitsCWalter, who 
had been with Richai$ iti the Holy Land, was in the 
year 1193 raised to the primacy; the monks of 
■ Canterbury being induced to elect him by the quocn- 
mothejr and Ricliard's ministers, the king having 
entreated them, in a letter written whilo in prison in 


Germany to procure his advancement, But though 
the monks .of Canterbury had thus favoured Hubert, 
he, like his predecessor, desired to diminish their 
influence. To that end he formed a. design of 
establishing a society of secular canons at Lambeth. 
He hoped that the distaxxco of Lambeth from Canter- 
bury would prevent any opposition, but in this lie was 
mistaken, with the approbation of Richard lie cscan- 
menced tho erection <*f a splendid odifico for the resi- 
dence of the rival body. The monks, however, took the 
alarm and raised a most violent opposition to his design. 
Both Ricliard and Hubert sought to allay the fears of 
any abridgment of their privileges. They wore pro- 
mised tbat every canon of Lambeth should, bofbre his 
admission into office, go down to Canterbury and take 
a solemn oath at tho nigh altar of tho cathedral that 
he would novel* claim a vote in the election of an 
archbishop, efr consont to tho removal of the see of 
Canterbury, or tho relics of Thomas a-Bcekct from 
their shrine in that city. Ho should swear solemnly, 
they said, that ho would never do anything to the 
prejudice of tho ancient rights of the church of 
Canterbury. But tho monks were not to be hood- 
winked : two of *their members were sent to lay their 
grievances before Pope Innocent HI. It was on 
opportunity for a fresh display of papal power, and 
Was eagerly embraced. Tho monks’ messengers re- 
turned with a bull from Innocent, directing the 
primate to demolish the edifice lie was erecting 
Within thirty days, under tho poualty of being sus- 
pended from his office. “It is not fit” wrofo the 
imperious Innocent, “that any man should hold any 


authority who does not reverence and obey the 
apostolic sec,” It was now that Richard placed him- 
self in opposition to tho court of Rome. Offended 
with the Canterbury monks for sending messengers to 
Rqrne without his permission, flc threatened them 
wijth confiscation of their possesions if thoy insisted 
on) the execution of tho papal bull ; and when ho 
foutad tllat they, were inflexible ho carried out his 
threat At the same time tho primate sent agents 
to llomo furnished with largo sums of money, and 
boating letters in his favour from his suffragans 
in tl|o nopo of gaining Innocent over to his side ; but 
the i nonlra, hIpo, again sent their agents to Rome, and 
they prevailed. Innocent confirmed his former sen- 
tenoej and threatened tho primate with tho highest 
sentence of the Church if ho did not instantly do- 
melifrti tho .works at Lamlieth. He also addressed a 
bull ho Richard, threatening him for contumacy in 
abottfing the archbishop ; and warning him that if he 


eclarod that ho would not endure the least 
f himself or of ^lod, whoso place ho held 
adding that he would punish without delay, 
and win/ >ut respect of persons, every one who pre- 
sumed disobey Ids commands, in older to ooxmncb 
the wcfjnd that he was determined to act in a royal 
manne® Myth the king and the primate were in- 
tiimdatid at the Tope’s menaces: Richard restored 
the confiscated possessions to the monks, an^^ub&i . 
had theft obnoxious building at Lambeth fevelled to j 
the ground. - j 
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If Pope Innocent acted thus imperiously towards 
"Richard, the celebrated champion of the Gross, it is no 
wonder that he domineered with still greater insolence 
oyer the dastard King John. In the reign of that 
monarch the gscat contest respecting the appointment 
to the . higher ecclesiastical offices between tho Pope 
and the clergy on tho one side, and tho Crown on the 
other, was renewed. How that contest was carried on, 
and how it ended, has alreadydxxm recordod in tho 
history of £hat reign ; and it will be sufficient bore 
simply to remind the reader that John was reduced 
by the issue to a state of complete vassalage to the 
Church of Some. 


the infidel Turk, of returning with wealth an\giory, 
or of dying in tho assured hope of everlasting bliss! 
made the Crusade as welcome to kings, princes, and 
barons as the gayest tournament. The Crusades were 
professedly religious enterprises ; but at tho time they 
were waged, they were the plague of JBuropo and tho 
scourge of Asia and Egypt. Indirectly they were of 
ultimate benefit ; but their war in blood and treasures 
far outweighed the advantages derived from them at 
tho time they wore waged. It is probable that they 
saved Europe from a more formidable Mohammedan 
aggression within its bounds v thjui that which after- 
wards occurred ; and it is certain that they introduced 


Ityring tho whole of this period, tho constitution of many of tho products of the East to tho knowledge of 
the. English Church remained nearly tho same as it the West, and contributed to relax tho bonds of tho 
was at the timo of the contest. The chief alteration feudal system in Europe by tho departure of tyrannical 
was that made in the creation of two new sees, those nobles and knights to distant lands, from wheiico 


many of tho products of the East to tho knowledge of 
the West, and contributed to relax the bonds of the 


of Ely and Carlisle, making in tho whole seventeen, 
including the two bishopries. It may bo mentioned, 
however, that in tho twelfth century two new orders 
of monks weTe introduced into England ; namely, the 
Cistercians and Cartliysians." Those orders were 
chiefly distinguished from tho only order previously 
existing — tlie Benedictines, establish<5l by the famous 
Xhmstan— by subjection to a severe discipline, and 
especially the Carthusians, who were not allowed to 
eat flesh at any time, and who, during one day in the 
week, were only permitted to oat bread and salt., and 
drink water. This order, however, nevor greatly 
flourished, for as a rule tho monks in England wore 
fond of the flesh-pot and tho juieo of tho grapo. Qn 
the contrary, tho Cistercians, who were chiefly dis- 
tinguished by having their houses erected in solitary 
places, appear to havo become numerous both in 
England and Scotland. 

The marked feature of devotion in this period was 
that of pilgrimages to spots of supposed sanctity. 
Such a species of devotion had, as former page$ dis- 
close, been displayed in ilio Anglo-Saxon agp, but 1 it 
was now more fully developed. There were pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem, Mount Sinai, and other placeaf in 
the Holy Land ; to Loretto ; to Rome : and after I the 
canonization of Beckct, to his shrine at Canterbury. 
It was to Palestine that tho greater number of pilgrims 
resorted— tho tomb of tlie Redeemer being naturally 
the principal object of attraction. Regardless of the 
dangers they encountered from tho swords of) the 
Abassidcs of Arabia, tho Fatimite Caliph* of Efcypt, 
and of tho wild Turcomans who, in succession, | jtw- 
sossed tho Holy Land ; monarchy nobles, and peasants, 
alike flocked thither by hundreds and* thousand 
pilgrims to worship at its hallowed shrmjo/^ 
•roads wore thronged with palmers — for HXjmfy A* the 
name given to pilgrims from the practice!?* T|oarin g 
palms in their hands — whj» conceived that to tto able 
to kiss the tomb of tho Redeemer was the one) great 
blessing of life. v 


Crusades had their origin : all Christendom coiijung to j 
rescue the Holy places from the hands gf the 
Four of these expeditions belong to the Angl h 
period; the first, a.d. 1097: the second, a 
tho tMH, a,d. 1189: and the fourth, 1204.1 Never 
was. h war more popular than this war of tjpe Ch-oss 
against the Crescent. The prospect of fighting; against 


numbers never returned. Their effect upon the social 
condition of tho people, indeed, was for gi-cater than 
upon the religion of the age, for tho interests of which 
they wore ostensibly promoted by tho Romislf Church. 

Among the remarkablo phenomena that sprung out 
of the Crusades was tho establishment of two religious 
orders of knighthood, the Knights Templars and 
Knights Hospitallers, the origin of which may be 
briefly related. • 

In tho Crusade, oomraonccd a.d. 1097, Jerusalem 
was captured, and at its siege and capturo there were 
nine knights who had greatly distinguished them- 
selves. Burning with zeal, these knights formed a 
holy brotherhood in arms for tho protection of pilgrims 
—whoso numbers were increased a hundred fold — 
through the passes aud defiles to tlie city. Protection 
was necessary, fur though tho Crusaders had obtained 
possession of tho city, bands of fugitive Mussulmans 
lurked around these posses and defiles for tho purposo 
of pillaging Christian travellers, while Bedouin horse- 
men made rapid incursions from beyond the Jordan, 
and scoured the plains. Whether the pilgrim ap- 
proached Jerusalem by sea or by land, ho was alike 
exposed to plunder and to death. Such good service 
did those nine knights render to defenceless pilgrims, 
that Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, granted them 
a place of habitation within tho sacred enclosure of 
the temple on Mount Moriah — whence they derived 
tho name of Knights Templars. The early condition 
and pretensions of these first valiant members of 
Knights Tqjnplars brere of tho humblest character. 
They were proud to boar the character of the pauper 
soldiers of Jerusalem ; but when, ten years after, Pope 
Honorious sanctioned their order and blessed their 
anus, men of noble birth throughout Christendom 
joined their rauks ; and while the pontiffs of Rome 
and tho kings of Europe granted them immunities 
and privileges, persons of All ranks showered upon 
them rich legacies and donations of lands and treasures, 
wmg Ui me. ^ Y In a brief period tho Knights Templars acquired 

It was from the practice of pilgrimage .^rdat the ample possessions in every part of Europe — tlie cb^ ■ 
isades had their origin : all Christendom corning to house of tho order" in England being the TempleX 

4t " 1 — 1 * — jl1 — 1 — J - London. The older was introduced into England n 

tho reign of tho first Henry^vtfia, with all his imme\ 
diate successors, granted them considerable privileges > 
and bestowed considerable wealth upon thorn. King 
Stephen gave them manors, lands, houses, windmills, 
and advowsons of churches; and even tho coward 
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John^/or tho renown they hod gained in the battle- 
fields of Palestine, freed them from all amerciaments 
in tho Courts of Exchequer, and grantod them the 
privilege of not being compiled to plead except before 
the king himself or his chief justice. 

Tho order of Knights Hospitallers had a different 
origin from that of tho Templars. Their ordor arose 
from acts of mercy and kindness: for it was thoir 
duty, during tho period of the Crusades, to admi- 
nister to the necessities of pilgrims and of the sick 
and wounded Crusaders; but like tho Templars, 
tho Hospitallers grew r#h. Soon after their institu- 
tion, they too acquired establishments and extensive 
possessions, thoir principal scat in England being at 
St. John’s Hospital, Clorkcnwell. The two orders 
finally became rivals, but, as will bo seen in th<f 
succeeding period, both were doomed to bo overthrown 
by tho Crown. 

It is remarkable that whilo the papacy mado great 
encroachments both on tho prerogatives of the Crown 
and privileges of tho Church in England, during this 
period, no such oncroachinents w r ero made on those of 
tho Crown and Church of Scotland. It is true that 
on two occasions, during the reign of William tho 
Lion, there was direct papal interference, but it was 
at his express dosifre. In the treaty of peace, a.d. 1174, 
by which that king obtained his release from captivity, 
it was stipulated u that the Church of Scotland should 
yield that subjection to the Church of England that 
it had. been accustomed to yield in the reigns of former 
kings.” This certainly left thi* controversy which 
had existed between tho two churchos upon its former 
footing, but it is related that William wrote a lette/to 
tho Popo acknowledging that tho Church of Scotland 
had been formerly subject to the archbishops of York, 
and that tho Church of York had been deprived by 
force of its authority ; and thkt, therefore, no prayed 
his holiness to restore that Church to the possession of 
its rights. A bull was accordingly issuod subjecting 
tho Church of Scotland to tho primacy of the arch- 
bishops of York ; but the controversy now grew hotter 
than before. If William wrote that letter, it was 
evidently under pressure: and when that pressure 
was fully TcmOved in order to put an end to the pre- 
tensions of the prelates of York to the primacy of 
Scotland, lie wrote again to Romo, and this time he 
obtained a bull from Popo Celestino III., A.D. 1192, 
which declared that tho Church of Scotland was 
subject only to tho see of Romo ; that nono but tho 
Pope or his legate bad a right to lay that kingdom 


under -an interdict ; that nono but a Scotch prolate or 
one sent direct from Rome, should bo capable of the 
legantine authority in Scotland; and that all contro- 
versies that could not bo determined within , that 
kingdom should be referred for decision to the papal 
court. A few years after, a.d. 1201, Pope Innocent 
did send a legate to Scotland, who, &t<& council held 
at P erth, determined several ecclesiastical controversies 
then existing, particularly one between the bishops 
of St. Andrews and Glasgow, and the 'abbot and 
monks of Kolsb. At a later date, a.d. 1211, the 
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bishops of those soes receivod a leg&mine commission 
from' Innocent, by virtue of which, with tho consent 
of tho king, they; held a national council at Perth, tho 
design of whicli was to promote a crusade for tho 
recovery of Palestine. By the exhortations of these 
prelates and the rest of tho clergy, many of tlio 
comijaon people, but very few of tho Scottish nobility, 
took! the cross ; for they had a wholesome dread uf 
shawm g the fate of about five hundred of their ordor 
who\ had accompanied King Richard under tlie conduct 
of EArl Dqyid, brother to William tho Lion, and who, 
saviifig aii(J excepting David himself, had left thoir 
bonds to bleach on the Syrian shore. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The History of literature, Scie&oe, and Art, from AD. 1066 to AD, 1216. 


BS0TI0H t 


which Wad covered the face of Europe and almost .of 
the wlfcle of the then known world for several- Ages 
after tfco fall of tho Western Empire, yet there is 
equal mason to believe that it was still at a very low 
ebb. The great body of the laity were wholly ulite- 
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rate, and the clergy can only bo said to have possessed k for Mi learning, and their eldest non, Henry II., 


the first rudiments of knowledge whether of a religious received a learned education under his uncle, Robert, 
Or secular character. It was their gonoral ignorance earl of Gloucester, who was more illustrious for hia 
which the Conquoror made his excuse for depriving knowledge and virtue thah his royal birth. Through- 
them of their benefices and supplying their place with out life the second Henry is said to have devoted his 
•foreigners. M that time a remarkable, revival of leisure hours to reading and tho discussion of literary 

IaMaM .IhaJ Anlrthm m 1.. An . ll /y J* i. Ji 1? mill. At... 1 .va imam il«A n.vn • mol l.£, a 


letters had taken place on the Continent, an d as 
England by tflb Conquest was, as it were, made a part 
of the Continent, it naturally partook of its refinements. 


questions with tho learned men of tho ago ; and his 
three sons — Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard— -appear to 

v have inherited his teste for literature, although they 

Most of tho scientific knowledge of the period was never attained that distinction wMch he possessed as 
dorived from the Greeks of tho Eastern Empire, or the a scholar. 

Arabs of Spain and Africa, Arabic Spain being the Tinder the patronage of theso princes, learning 
fountain head of learning in Europe; but this learning cculd scarcely fail to revivfi, and to some extent 
was not brought into England before the Conquest, flourish. But there were other causos which contri- 
andathoroforo to that great revolution it owed the bulod to'fhis revival. During this period tho art of 
blessing. Warrior as he was, tho Conqueror himself making paper— of cotton first, and afterwards of linen 
loved and patronized letters. Gibbon says — “lie filled rags — was invented, which rendered tho acquisition 


the bishoprics and abbacies of England wifh the most 
learned of liis countrymen who had been educated 
at the University of Paris, at that time the most 
flourishing school in Europe. He placed Laufranc, 
abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, at Caen, in the 
see of Canterbury — an eminent master of logic, the 
subtleties of which he employed witl^groat dexterity 
in a famous controversy concerning the real presence. 
Anselm, an acute metaphysician and theologian, his 
immediate successor in the same see, was called from 
tho government of the abbey of Boo, in Normandy. 
Herman, a Norman bishop of Salisbury, founded ^ 
noble library in tho ancient cathedral of that see. 
Many of the Nonuan prolates preferred in England, 
wore polite scholars. Godfrey, prior of St. Swithin’s, 
at Winchester, a native of Cambray, was an elegant 
Latin epigrammatist, and wrote with tho smartness 
and ease of Martial, a circumstanco which shows that 
tho literature of the monks was of a more liberal cast 
than that commonly annexed to their character and 


of books less difficult and expensive than it had 
formorly boon. Tho Crusadbrs, also, may have been „ 
a moans of aiding tho progress of learning, lor as thp 
sciences and arts were in a flourishing condition in 
tlio Greek empire and tho East, it is reasonable to 
suppose that sorao of the Crusaders acquired know- 
ledge which they could not have obtained in their 
own country, and that on their return homo they im- 
parted that knowledge to their ownwxmntrymen. 

In this age, also, schools and other seminaries of 
learning were greatly multiplied, and especially in ! 
tho twelfth century, which is particularly distin- 
guished by tlio institution of universities in Europe ; 
that name being given to some of tho schools which 
had long existed, amf which had acquired celebrity as* 
sesfts of learning. Such was the case with the oldest 
universities of Europe, as those of Bologno and Paris, 
and of Cambridge and Oxford ; for it was during this 
period that theso latter schools were first enrolled in j 
tho list of universities. • But notwithstanding tho re- 


profession. The king himself gave no small coun- putation of Oxford and Cambridge as scats of learning, 
tcnanco to tho clergy, in sending his son Henry duriflg tho whole of tho twelfth century, English 
Boauclcrk to tho abbey of Abingdon, where •ho was studonts continued to resort to tlio more distinguished 


Boauclcrk to tho abbey of Abingdon, where # lio was studonts con tinned to resort to tlio more distinguished 
initiated into the sciences under the care of the abbot foreign schools, if not to be wholly educated, at least 
Grymbold, and Farioc, a physician of Oxford. Nor to complete their education, tbo university of Paris, 
was William wanting in giving ample revenues to then called “ tho city of letters,” being tbo most 
learning. Ho founded tlio magnificent abbeys of popular. Tlio English ’students at Baris ’were so 
Battle and {Selby, with other smaller convents. His numerous and so distinguished for genius and learn- 
nobles . and their successors co-operated with this ing, as well as by their generous mode of living, that 
liboral spirit in erecting many monasteries. Herbert they attracted the notice of all strangers visiting that 
do Lovinga, a monk of Normandy, bishop of Thetford, city. This is prevail by some Latin verses written, 
in Norfolk, instituted and endowed with largo jog* a.p. 1170, by Nigel \Vircker, then studying at Paris, 
sessions a Benedictine abbey at Norwich, consisting of .wj&ich has been thus translated : — 
sixty monks. To mention no more instances, sm^v % • » 

great institutions of* persons dedicated to religion'^ x “ Tlie stranger dress'd, tlio city first surreys, 

SSisrs -“!• , S” a •” n? -*■ 

and softened tho manners ol tho people in theur re- . with care examines, anxious which to choose : 
spectivo circles, must liavc afforded powerful incentives The English most attracts his •earehing eyes, 

to studious pursuits, and hive added no small dfcgrco Their manners, words, and looks, pronounce them wise. 

Sr"*’.- 1" -r" 

a *I ™ eu wars of ambition, the immediate successors Thcir gmveJ , Audios jovial banquets crown, 
of the Conquoror exhibited a similar regard for the Their rankling canJs in flowing bowls they drown.** # 
extension of knowledge. His son Henry became the 

most learned prince and the greatest firomoitor of But though learning was cultivated with greater 
learning of tho ago in which he flourished— whence assiduity m this tlian in the former period, it was 
he derived dhe surname of Beauclerk, or “ tiio fine chiefly by those who were destined for the Church, 
scholar.” Henry married his only daughter to wcoffrey 1 1 is said of the celebrated Abelard, one of tho teachers 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, who was greatly colli anted of tbo U ni versify of Palis, that he had as pupils twenty 


°* **"■ warB «mioiuon, tno immediate successors Their graver studios jovial banquets crown, 
of the Conquoror exhibited a similar regard for the Their rankling car£s in flowing bowls they drown.** # 
extension of knowledge. His son Henry became the 
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jx;rsona wl\o afterwards became cardinals, and move 1 .could give an answer to the following, which, with 
titan fifty who became bishops and archbishops. TJio others of a similar character, was canvassed with tho 
laity generally, and even the nobility, still continued greatest eagerness, and disputed upon with tlio 
illiterate, or at most only received tho mere rudiments greatest subtlety? “Was Christ tho same between 
of education. Numerous as were tho schools in his death and resurrection that ho was before his 
England connected with tlio cathedrals and monas- 'death and after his resurrection T M Doth the. friori- 


Church their profession; wfiiio g tnoso cstamisncu in alter ms resurrecuop, real or only apparent? The 
cities and towns, as at St. Alban, and London, and discussion of such questions as these was about as 
places too numerous to mention, were chiefly •for profitable an employment as a man engaged in ‘ 
students intended for tho learned professions, *and 

imiy, therefore, bo considered to liavo been Rcadcraics An.fpowing old in Rawing notldng np.” ' . 

of si lence. It was, indeed, the common belief of the . 

age, that learning properly belonged only to the All the works of these Schoolmen — which havo^bcen 


clergy, and that it was a possession in which the laity long consigned a prey to worms and dust— were 


in recent times as an irrational dogma. blishments ot tho period, it was m Juatm tnat.tno 

Tho literature and science of this period was divided teachers dclivorod their preloctions on all tho sciences, 
Into two branches, tho first, or more demon tary, com- i and that all logical disputations were carried on; and 
prohonded grammar, rhetoric, and logio. This was called the churchmen of tho period apficar to have been, 
the Trivium. Tho second comprehended music, arith- generally, as familiar with it as their native tongue, 
metio, geometry, and astronomy. This was called the The classical studies of tlio period did not extend 
Qnudrivium.^l’ho study of grammar, or the art of speak- boyond tho Homan authors, and some of the most 
ing correctly, and of rhetoric, or tho art of speaking eminent of these were as yet unstudied and unknown, 
eloquently, received considerable attention by tho OF Greek and Hebrew very little was known, though 
scholars of the ago, and appear to have been studied the latter, as well as Arabic, were taught in the 
with considerable success. Hut moro general at ten- ^Jewish schools that were established in many of tho 
tion seems to have been given to the subtleties of principal towns, which appear to have been attended 
Aristotelian logic. Much timo and labour was bo- ‘by youths, both Jew and Christian.. Very little at- 
• stowod on that study, and to very liitlo purpose, for tention was paid to mathematical science ; but in tho 
the students of logic wero apt to run into tho twefex- thirteenth century the study of medicine and law bo- 
tremes; either speculating on things too high and came general In tho middle of the twelfth century, 
difficult, or on things too low and contemptible for canon law attained the rank of a scicnco, but like all 
human investigation. Tho far greater part of the the other sciences it was marked with the subtleties 


war, at homo or abroad, or anywhere but in the quirks find subtleties, wero caught.” About tho samo 
schools.” Its character may bo illustrated by a notice time the Homan or civil law was revived in England ; 
of the theology of tho age, which came to bo ranked oijid though common law was not yet taught in schdbls 
as a science, and which, like all the sciences, was as’ a science, it was studied with great diligenco as a 
^affected *by an extravagant' fondness for Aristotelian profession, both by the clergy and laity, the number 
* logic. It was this that produced that species of of clerical professional lawyers preponderating. It 


theology which was long admired, and which was 
known by tho name of “School divinity,” and its 
teachers by the title of “ tho * gchoolmon.” Whon 
these Schoolmen wrote commentaries oh Holy Writ, 
it was not with a view of explaining the meaning of 
words or of illustrating tlio truths contained in 


tho clergy, also, who cliiufly taught and practised 


Scripture, but to extract certain mystical or allegorical continually in their mouths. They speak aphorisms | 
senses out of them, and .to found curious questions . on ivory subicot, and make their hoaVers stare at ! 

it. # • - .1 . .!• 5? 11* r . 1 ,1 1 ^ I . 1 1 *_1 1' * mt. I 


upon them for subjects of disputation. It was rather tlie 
* for a display of learning that their commentaries wore 
w'ritten, than for the purpose of instructing “ in tho 
ways of righteousness.” Forgetting tho grand in- 
junction of the groat Apostle Taul, to “ avoid all 
foolish questions, as boing unprofitable and vain,” 
their chief delight was to write voluminous systems 
of divinity, which counted of questions on all sub- 
jects, some of whichVere impious, others trifling and 
curious, and others obscene. These questions were 
discussed with great logical acuteness, bat after all 
they remained mero questions. For instance, who 


long, unknown, and high-sounding words* Tho 1 
people bolievo they can do anything, because 
pretend to all tlnrfgp. They havo only two . 
ns, which they never violate : never mind the 
never refuse money from the rich.** 
ong the most popular studies of this period wad 
llacious scicnco of judicial astrology. Astrologers 
honoifrcd writh tho name of mathematicians, and 
^believed to possess the, secret of reading the fetes 
gdoms, the events of war, and the destinies 
viduals*. Thero t was scarcely a prince or great 
in Europe who did not keep one or moro 
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astrologers in hia household to ‘cast tho horoscopes of < 
bh family. The most famous of these astrologers ' 
published a kind of almanack annually, as 14 Old 
kfbore ” and Zadkiel of the present century. In most 
instances, their predictions were expressed in such 
obscute and i&gtio language that they might bo ex- 
plained to mean anything; and by becoming a little 
too. plain an# positive in their predictions, the as- 
trologers eventually incurred disgrace, and brought 
their art into contempt. In tho year 118(5, all the 
great astrologors in Europe agreed in declaring that, 
from an extraordinary conjunction of the planets in 
tho sign Libra, which had never happened before and 
would never occur again, them would arise, on the' 
*I6tk pf September, at throe o'clock in the morning, 
such a storm that would sweep away towns and cities ; 
and*that this storm would bo followed by pestilence, 
wars, and plagues, such as the human roptf had never 
experienced. This prediction spread terror and 
dismay ovor all Europe, although tho Spanish 
Mohammed astrologers tried to modify the alarm by a 
counter prediction? stating that there would only he a 
few shipwrecks, and a partial failure in tho vintage i 
and harvest. As the day appromhed^ Baldwin •arch-; 
bishop of Canterbury, commanded a solemn fast of* 
three days to be observed in all bis province. Bui 
to the utter confusion of tho astrologers, tho dreaded 
] 0tli of September was a calm, serene, autumnal day, 


tho thurch during this year by his turbulence. 

Mention has been made of Lanfranc and Anselm as 
among the most learned men of the ago. Thoir 
erudition was productive of numerous commentaries- 
and treatises, which were long held in high esteem by, 
tlio Church ; the latter especially being considered one 
of tho fathers of scholastic divinity. These celebrated 
men were foreigners, but there were two Englishmen 
in this period who. equally distinguished themselves 
for their learning and by their theological writings, 
namely, Robert White, who read lcctufres on the Scrip-' 
tures at Oxford in tho reign of Henry Beaijclerk, and 
who subsequently became a cardinal and chancellor of 
the holy see ; and Nicholas Breakspear, who, from a 
simple monk, rose to the high station of the pontiffof 
Romo under the name of Adrian IV, the only Engli^li 
man who ever sat in St. Peter's chair. But there -fsks 
another class of writers in this period whoso nai$|s 
deserve more particular mention in the historic pqfco 
than any who figured as theologians. Dho xltpst 
precious literary remains which have been harided 
down to posterity from the Norman %go aro tyfco 
numerous works of tho English chroniclers. Amtthg 
these may be mentioned the old Saxon chronicle, 
which comes down to tho close of the reign of King 
Stephen; tho Life of Williafn the Conqueror, froyn the 
pen of his chaplain, William of Poictiers ; a linstory 
of the abbey of Oroyland, ascribed to its labbot i 
Ingulphus; an Ecclesiastical History reaching 
1121, by Ordoricus Vitalis; a history cmbrac 
period from the Conquest to A.i>. 1122, by 
a monk of Canterbury ; a General History of 
in five books, Jrom a.d. 499 to a.d. 1126, an 
modem History from the latter date to A.r>. 1 
a Church History of England* in four boo* 


celebrated William of Malmesbury; tho Axmila of 
England, by Roger do Hovedon, from a.d. 7 ill, when 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History closes to a.d. 1202, which 
is a work of rare value ; a General History of England, 
in eight books, from the earliest times to tho death of 
King Stephen, by Henry of Huntingdon ; a History 
of Henry II. and Richard I., from a.d. 1170 to A.n. 
1192, and a Life of Thomas i-Becket, by Benedict, 
abbot of Peterborough; and' the Chronicles of tho 
Kings of England from a.d. 1122 to a.d. 1200, by 
G^vaso, a monk of tho monastery of Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury. Besides these tliero aro numerous mo- 
nastic registers of great vafeto to posterity. Such 
a body of early contemporary history as that formed 
by the writings of the chroniclers in tho Anglo- 
jTorman period is superior, both as regards its extent 
and merit, to that of any other nation in Europe. It 
is true its manifold pages are tarnished by monkish 
legend and garbled storyi but they nevertheless . 
contain much of the fine gold of authontic history, 
Although poetry did not flourish during tlig Angl^ 
Norman period, it was to some extont cultivated. The 
vernacular language at that time was in a state of 
transition, and was therefore ill-suited for tho sublime 
and melodious strains of poetry. Hence it is that 
most of the best poets of the period jvroto their poems 
either in Latin, or in tho Romance or Provencal 
tongue. Still there woro some poems written in tho 
English language, crude and unfonned as it was. As 
many of tho poota of tho period were clerks and 
monks, their poetry is of a religious character. An- 
terior to A.D. 1200, a translation of the Old and Now, 
Testament was ,4 done into English verse;” and about 
the same time a version of tho Psalms, and a volume 
of tho Lives of tho Saints were writ fen in verse. 
Religions songs wei*o also composed by minstrels to 
sing in tho courts of kings and the halls of barons on 
tho Sabbath, iAstead ofjhoso on lovo and war, and 
other profane subjects. Several hymns, in various 
kinds of verse, wore written by tho clerical poets of 
tho ago ; but neither the sacred nor secular poetry of 
tho period possesses any distinguished* merit. ' Tho 
secular poetry was chiefly lyrical, the favourite theme 
being that of all ages, lovo; but there .wero satirists 
oven in theso days, when it was dangerous to dip thoT 
pon in gall. Lovor of literatures as ho is said to have 
been, Henry Beauolcrk, as before scon, condemned th« 
Provencal poet, do Barre, to death, becauso ho had 
44 composed raj&nyindwxjnt songs against him, and sung 
them openly to the groat entertainment and diversion 
of his enemies.” Byt most of the satires of tho ago 
were directed against professionals, and not the men 
of tho sword. Chaucer was not tffe first poet who 
| lashed the elorgy in verse, for at this date tho monks 
were scourged with no unspming bitterness for their 
incontinence, indolence, and drunkenness. Thus one 
of these satires represents a party of nuns rowing 

Up a river of swete millc 

Wlmr irt»|iU‘itto gretc of faille 

When loo summer's duy is hole ; 

and as they row along at some distance from tho 
nunnery, some monks from a Neighbouring abbey 
plunge into tho river, and, having joined them, bear 
them off to the abbey in triumph : each monk select 
,imr his lady love. Tho satirist adds : 
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The umnke that wul lie stulan gode 
And can set a riyt liia hodi\ 

He uchal hub with onto danger 


XU wives each ver. 

A1 throy riyt and uoyl throy grace 
For to do liirasilf solace. 


Other poetry of this period was panegyric, elegiac, 
pastoral, and descriptive ; but as before stated, poetry 
was, at this time, written chiefly in tho Latin language. 
Among the most celebrated of tSese Latin poets was 
Henry of Huntingdon, John of Salisbury, several* of 
tho historians of tho ago, as Eadmar, William of 
Malmesbury, and Petof of Blois ; Joseph of Exetor, 
styled tho prince of Latin poets; Hauvill, a monk 
of St. Alban’s, Alexander Ncchuin, and \Valtor Mapes, 
the jovial and witty archdeacon of Oxford and chap*, 
lain to Ilpnry 11 . Mapes has been stylod the Anacreon 
of the eleventh century ; his poems were chiefly of a 
satirical or festive strain.* lie lashed Pope Innocent 
\for prohibiting tho marriage of tho clergy, and though 
a priest, he sang of love and wine right merrily. Hut 
tho most popular poets of tho period were the Pro- 
vencals, called Troubadours or 44 Finders,” from tho 
fertility of their invention, and who wore, in reality, 
the lathers of modem poetiy. 

A component part of tlio literature pf the age— for 
so it was considered — was music. Groat attention 
was paid to church music by the clergy, some of 
wliom composed pieces for the use of tho choiis. 
Church music was at first composed in a grave, 
solemn, manly style; but towards the end of tho 
twelfth century, it became soft/ effeminate, and arti- 
ficial. John of Salisbury says that it then “debased the 
dignity and stained the purity of religious worship; 
for in the very presence of God, and in tho centre of 
His sanctuary, the singers endeavour to melt tho 
hearts of tho admiring multitude with their effemi- 
nate notes and quavors, arwj with a. Certain wanton 
luxuriance of voice. When you hoar tho soft and 
sweet modulations of the choristers, some Binging 
high, others low, some falling in, others replying, 
you imagine you hear a concert of syrens, and not of 
men ; and admiro tho wonderful flexibility of their 
voices, which .cannot bo equalled by the nightingale, 
^ho parrot, or any other creature, if there be any 
more musical.” Tho composers of church music, at 
the dato of which John of Salisbury writes, appear 
to have adapted their notes tflrthoso of the Troubadoui-s 
and minstrels who were tho chief musicians of the 
age. The minstrels were the delight of not only 
princes and barons, but of prelates, who entertained 
them in their courts and castles, and lavished wealth 
upon them with*a liberal hand. It is related that 
Matilda, queon of ITunry Beauclerc, was so generous 
to them, from her love # of music, that she expended 
almost all her revenues upon them; and John of 
Salisbury censures the nobles of his time for “pros- 
tituting their favours by bestowing them on minstrels 
and buffoons.” The instruments, of tho period were 
the harp, organ, violin with five strings, and various 
others which appear to have been introduced by the 
Normans, tlio harp beiffg tho most admired and the 
most popular for secular, and the organ, tho 6nly 
instrument used for church music. The haip was 
tho most common instrument in Scotland, .Wales, and 


Ireland ; and there were hut few others in those 
countries. According to Giraldus Cambronsis, the 
Scotch and Welsh had only three instruments,— tho 
harp, tho pibrora, and tho bagpipe, and the Irish 
the harp with five brass strings, and the. timbrel. 

! , Giraldus says that the Scotch music Svas held to bo 
| suporior to that of the Irish, and tha^ Scotland was 
resorted to as tho fountain head of perfection in 
I that art It may be mentioned that a now musical 
J scale— the modern gamut -was invented about A.r>. 
h022, by an Italian monk named Guido Aretine, a 
(native of Arezzo, an invention which greatly facili- 
; tated the acquisition of musical knowledge. It was, 
indeed, by Aretino's scale that tho English composers 
V>f tins period regulated their musical compositions. 

y f SECTION XL 

? Architecture . — Tlio Norman period — especially the 
?*;welfth century— may be called tho ago of archi- 
tecture. Tho Normans* wore distinguished above all 
fyther nations by their taste for magnificent buildings, 
And their skill was exhibited in England by the 
ferocityn of splendid ecclesiastical edifices, castles, and 
Aortredpea. Tli# reign of Henry 1. was particularly 
^remarkable for its numerous and magnificent erections, 
^prdcrihus, in his 4 Ecclesiastical History,’ says : — 44 The 
kicw cathedrals and numerous churchos that were 


,, nonijp'tnat were then erected, afford a sufficient 
Unroof of the great felicity of England in the reign of 
^ifenry l. The religions of every order enjoying 
^pcaco and prosperity, displayed the most astonishing 
Ardour in everything that might increase the splendour 
tfaf divine woi-sliip. The fervent zeal of tho faithful 
prompted them to pull dowu houses and churches 
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everywhere, and rebuild them in a better manner. 
By this means, the ancient edifices that had been 
raised in the days of Edgar, Edward, and other 
Christian kings; were demolished* and others of 
greater magnitude and magnificence, and of more 
elegant workmanship, were orected in their room to 
the glory of Cod.*' The twelfth century was more 
productive of works of a military class, though tho 
first Henry Was a great builder.of both church and 
castle. The Conqueror himself was a castle builder, 
and so was William Rufus ; but the ra^e for castle 
building reached its height in tho reign of King 
Stephen, when “every one who was oblo built a 
castle, so that tho poor people were worn out with tho 
toil of. these buildings, and the whole kingdom was 
covered with them.” 

Tho great architects of tho ago wore tho clergy. 
They alone studied architecture, whether dbclcsiasticah 
military, or domestic. Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, 
is reputed to have been tho finest architect of his day ; 
and Totor Colechurch, a London curato, designed the 
first stone bridge built across the Thames at London. 
This bridge was commenced a.i>. 1 176, t^t it was not 
completed till A.i>. 1209; tho renowned Isambort, 
another ecclesiastic, who had been employed in the 1 
construction of bridges at Saintes and Rochelle, being 
called in to complete the work which Colechurch had 
commenced. 

At tho beginning of this period, ecclesiastical archi-« 
lecture did not widely diftor in style and manner 
from that of tho Anglo-Saxons. By degrees, howovor, 
tho Norman stylo of architecture, which forms an 
intermediate link between tho Roman and the Gothic, 
became universal. This style began to appear in tho 
reign of Henry Beauclork, and its principal character- 
istic featuro is the circular arch springing either from 
a single column varying in every degree from a 
cylinder of two diameters high to a proportion nearly 
classical, or from a pier docoratcd with half-columns 
or light shafts, tho evident origin o£ tho clustered 


•pillar of a later date. The walls were high and 
massive, rendering buttresses unnecessary, the pro* 
jectionS so called being more for ornament than 
utility. The doors and windows wore wide and lofty, 
having pointed arches, and being sometimes orna- 
mented with clusters of pillars on each side, and 
great varioty of carvings. The larger windows had 
mullions of stone for ornament. Circular windows 
wero also used, being divided by small shafts similar 
to tho wheel windows of a later date. The arches of 
t.h(f roof wore pointed, and tho roof was covered with 
load. 0 Tho fabric was ornamented on tho top, at each 
I end, with pinnacles, and with a tower over the middle 
of the cross, on which, towards the close of this 
period, lofty spires of wood or stone began to bo 
cvcctod. This mode of architecture, with variations, 
flourished more than three centuries, examples of 
which may be seen in various parts of tho country. 
An oxquisite specimen of Norman architecture may, 
for instance, be soon in tlio semi-circular arched doorj 
way of tho Temple Church, London : and most of on 
cathedrals, and even soino of our parish churches, 
are rich in illustrations of tho Norman ecclesiastical 
architecture. Many of tho cathedrals of the poriod 
were built with Caen stone, tho ornaments being fre- 
quently formed of Purbeck marble. 0 
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Thp prelates of the ago are said to have been 
l cent buildors of cathedrals and churches ; but 
I e spent their wealth in erecting them, there 






wero others who obtained the ways and mean? 
from kings, nobler, and people. It is recorded when 
Joffred, abbot of Oroyland, resolved, in the year 1106, 
to rebuild tho church of his monastery in a magnificent 
manner, that ho obtained a bull from tho archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, dispensing with the third 
part of all penances for sin to all those who contributed 
[■ anything towards its erection. This bull was directed 
! not only to tho king and peoplo of England, but to 
tho kings and people of all the kingdoms throughout 
Christendom. All true believers in Christ, rich* and 
poor, wero thus invited to contribute of thei/ sub-' 
stance towards the ro-or©ction of the church of Croy- 
land, some of tho most eloquent monks of the abboy 
l*?ing sent to proclaim the bull, both at home and 
abroad, “By those means,” says the chronicler, 
“great heaps of treasure and masses of yellow metal 
flowed in from all countries upon tho vcnorablo abbot 
: Joffred,” wlio thereupon began to collect marble from* 
l^quarricjs far and near, together with groat quantities^ 

[ Ot liirtb, iron, brass, and other materials for the re-: 

I einction of his church. Four years wore spent in 
' collecting materials, and at length a day was fixed 
for tho ceremony of laying its foundation. But 
though Joffred had obtained much treasure, tho cost 
of tho material* appears to have absorbed it, and, 
therefore, ho contrived an effectual moans of raising 
tho superstructure. It was on tho Feast of the Holy 
Virgins, Felicitas and Porpetua, that a groat host of 
people of all ranks assembled at Croyland to take 
part in tho ceremony. Joffred commenced it, says 
tho historian, by prayer, and shedding a flood of tears 
on the foundation ; after which, earls, barons, knights' 
with their ladies, sons and daughter^ tho abbots, ‘ 
(dorks, and others, laid a stone, and deposited upon it ' 
cither a sum of money, or a grant of lands, tithes, or 
patronages, or a promise of Snatorial.or labour fur tho 
completion of tho building. After this, it is added, 
tho abbot cutertainod tho wholo company, amounting 
to five thousand persons, at dinner, which was nothing 
but right for such a display of munificence. It was 
by such means as theso lhat in tho course of this 
period almost all tho sacred edifices in England wore 
rebuilt, and* many hundreds of now cathedrals, mo- 
nasteries, and churches wero erected. Nor was the 
pious spirit of tho ago confined to England ; for it is 
rcluled that King David I. of Scotland, besides several 
cathedrals and elm relies, erected thirteen abbeys and 
priories, some of which wore structures of great 
magnificence. 

As rrgaids the domestic architecture of this ago, 
generally, their was very little improvement. So 
lato. os the end of tho twelfth century, the houses of 
tho mechanics and burgesses of London wero bull* pf 
wood, and covered with straw or reeds, a« in tho days 
of tho Anglo-Saxons. . Tho skill of tho clerical * 
architects was chiefly displayed in the erection of 
cathedrals, churches, or castles. A brief description 
of an Anglo-Norman castle mitsfc suffice. As a nilo 
it. was built on on eminence, and near a riyor. it 
occupied a considerable spaoo of ground — sometimes 
»-;voial acres— and was surrounded by a deep broad 
ditch Cidlcd tho fisso. Before, the great gate, thovo 
was an outwork called tho barbacan , or uutcmur&l, 
th&t is, a strong high turroted wall defied for tlie 


defence of the/ gate and drawbijdge. The wall of 
tho castle was on the insida of the/oteft dad on it 
wero built square towers, two or three stories high, 
which served for the dwellings of /the; Principal 
officers of tho castle, and for defe^riye and other 
purposes* Inside tho wall thero wore lofiginfs for 
the common servants, or retainers, granaries, store- 
houses, and oilier offices. When tho castle w be- 
sieged, its defender’s stood on^ tho wall, and from 
thence discharged their arrows, darts, and atones, 
on the enemy. The great gate of tho castle^ which 
stood in tho course of this wall, was fortified with a 
tower on each side, and rooms over the j^ssages 
which was closed with ponderous oak doonLloften 


which was closed with ponderous oak dooni^often 
plated with iron, and with an iron portcullis dr grate 
let down from above. Within tho outer wall was an 
open court called tho batttum; and on the insido of 
the batfutfliVas another fosse, wall, gato, and towers ; 
within which was an inner court whore the tower or 
keep was erected. This tower was a largo, square 
fabric, four or fivo stories high, with walls of iiumcnso 
thickness. It was here that the prince or baron kept 
his court, and whilo ho was revelling in pleasures, 
his prisoners* of war were confined in deep dark 
dungeons below. Tho wholo building, indeed, re- 
sembled a dungeon, for tho small windows introduced 
into tho thick walls only sufficed to let into its apart- 
ments a glimmering of the blessed light of heaven. 
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By it little skill in architecture was displayed in thoso 
castles, for sthoy wore often nothing more than moro 
mtisses of building. That of tho Tower of London is 
a [parallelogram of one hundred and sixteen feet by 
ninety-six, and sixty-nine foot high \ Rochester Castle 
occupies a square of about seventy feet, and is ono 
hundred and four feofc l9gh ; and others, as tbps© of 
Down*, Colchester, Kenilworth, Richmond, and Bara- 
boixJugli, are of the same character. That all' were 
eonsWnicted nearly on tho same plan, though thoro 
may lmvo been variations, is clear; and dark and 
eomf irtlesfi as they wero, tho incessant warfare of tho 
ago /rendered such constructions necessary. ' They , 
worn erected for protection, and not as the mansions 
of thfc wealthy arc in. our days, for eleganco ahd com- 
fort. f They were a fourfold defence ageihsfe a^dlants, . 
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and, "m history discloses, not, at all times, sufficient 
for protection. They might lx) taken by four assaults 
as wa s ffi d fatoous castle of Bedford, taken by 
Hero^ HL, A.t>. 1224. In tbo first, the barbacan was 
take-in thejwoond, the outer bdttia ; in the third, 
the .'wall by" the old tower was thrown down by the 
miners, wherofcy, through the braich, the inner bdllia 
. was possessed ; and in the fourth, the tower was set 
on ffip by tho minors, upon •which its defenders 
surrendered. It would appear that the smaller class 
of country houses wore, at. this period, like the 
. barontf castles, built more for protection than for 
xlomestic comfort. Thus the manor-house at Boothby 
Fagfiel, which ■still exists in nearly its original state, 
is puilt upon similar principles as tho Tower of 
London. It is in the form of a parallelogram, having 
a gable at each end, bearing a striking analogy in 
.all its details to the gloomy keeps or lowers of the 
warlike barons. 

Sculpture . — An old chronicler records that at this 
period, every church had a statue of its patron saint, 
and that cathedrals and conventual churches wore 
crowded with such staflies. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that sculpturo was in a flourishing! 
condition. The artists of that ago seldom ventured 
upon the human figure, otherwise than in relief, and 
when they did, their productions were but an im- 
perfect approach to a figure. Even in monumental 
sculpture, the efligy was rarely introduced, and who* 
it was, tho stylo was rude. It is true, Matthew Faris 
says, that some of the statues which the abbot 
William placed in tho abbey church of St Albans 
“were executed in a very masterly manner;” but 
there arc no proofs in existing remains of any great 
display of skill in statuary. The few examples 
handed down to posterity aro rudely and imperfectly 
executed: as the figuro of Herbert Losing in a niche 
at Norwich, and those of Tfemy I. and liis queen in 
tho porch of tho cathedral at Rochester^ Tho 
sculptured effigy of this period was generally that of 
ecclesiastics, who aro usually represented as treading 
on. a dragon, emblematic of the evil principle, arid 
piercing it with tho pastoral staff or crozior witli the 
right hand, while they held a book in tho left ; or 
the right- hand is uplifted as if in the act of benediction, 
and tho loft hand bears tho crozier. These effigies, 
however, belong to tho close of tho period, when a 
bolder stylo was adopted. As before intimated, ^ome 
of tho sculptures in cathedrals and churche^wcro ofti 
satirical character. Thus in Christ Church, Hamp- 
shire, there are a series of satirical awl grotesque 
figures which, no doubt, represent tho monkish opinion 
of the friars. In one, a lbx, with a cock for his cltprk, 
is preaching to a sot of goose eagerly drinking in his 
doctrines ; and in another, Hie people aro typmofd by 
a zany, who while his baeff is turned upon a dish of 
poiridgo is saved the trouble of eating it by L rat. 
But some of tbo carvings or sculptures were/ of a 
sacred character. Ono of tho most remarkable! in the 
altar-piece of Christ Church, which is sunposea to bo 
coeval with Bishop Flambard. This altar-piftco ro- 
pvosentsjhe genealogy of Christ, by a treo spAnging 
from the loins of Jesse. On each side is a niche : 
after ' containing a statuo of David, end tho jothcr, 
Solomon, Afcive these are the Virgin with th4 child 


Jesus,and Joseph, emronudod by tho wise men of tho 
East Intermingled are projecting hoods of an ox 
and an ass, emblematic of the manger and the flight 
to Egypt; and higher up aro Bhopherds with their 
sheep; tho former looking up towards a group of 
angels, over whom, at the apex of tho carving, God 
extends his protecting arms. Exclusive of theso 
figures thore aro niches which contain nine others, 
and thirty-two sraalb figures of saints, also in niches, 
oajh bearing his particular emblem. Tho sculpturo 
of yds period extended to sepulchral monuments; 
the earliest of which consisted of stone coffins lot into 
the ground no lower tlian their depth, tho covering 
stone being generally ' sculptured by a cross, and 
sometimes bearing an inscription round tlio edge. 
Tho covering stone stood above tho levol of the pave- 
ment ; thus forming a momorial of os well as a re- 
ceptacle for tho doccascd. Later in date tho coffin was 
placed above-ground in the manner of a sarcophagus; 
tho sides of which were sometimes sculptured a 
adorned with architectural decorations. * 4 
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Painting . — Very little is known of the higher de- 
partments of painting (Hiring this period. Dccorativo 
painting, however, and gliding appear to have been 
very common. The roofs of cathedrals were generally 
adorned with paintings intermixed with much gilding 
of gold, and if tho historians of the ago aro to be be- 
lieved, some of them woro “ performed with admirablo 
art.” Thus, tho roof of tho eathodral church of 
Canterbury, erected by Lanfranc, is said to have been 
adorned with a profusion of elegant paintings ; as 
was that of tho church of St. John of Bcvcrloy, which 
was enlarged and beautified by Aldrcd, archbishop of 
York, who crowned fhe Conqueror. But as no traces 
of theso aro loft, there aro no proofs of mil artistic 
merit displayed in them. At the samo time, it is 
certain that painting and gilding were abundantly 
used in tlio decoration of ceilings, mnd especially of 
[ cathedrals and churches. It is related that painting 
was employed in tho promotion of tho Crusades: 
“irritating pictures” being sftit by the Pope and tho 
clergy to the courts of princes, and exposed to tho 
people in order to inflamo their zeal for that “holy 
cause.” Thus, ono of these pictures represented 
Christ tied to a slako and scourged by an Arabian, 
supposed to bo Mohammed; and in that dark age, 
however- rudely it might have been executed, it was 
well calculated to produce the desired effect. Portrait 
painting appears to have been common. Thus, full- 
length portraits of the Conqueror and his queen and 
two sons were painted in fresco on tho walls of a 
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chapel belonging to the abbey of Si" Stephen at Caen,* 
whioh Monluucon, who ban published prints of them, 
considered to bo originals. Historical painting appears, 
also, to have been attempted, the walls of palaces 
and the shields and saddles of ,tlie barons being 
adorned with representations of battles. Peter of 
Blais bitterly censures the ostentatious vanity of the 
barons in his day for carrying “ shields into the field 
so richly gilded, that they presented the prospect of 
booty, rather than of danger, to tho enemy adding, 
in biting irony, that “ they bring them back in a 
virgin state.” It is qply, however, from tho illumi- 
nated manuscripts that tho state of the art, as respects 
composition and drawing, can bo estimated. These 
manuscripts are remarkable for their profusion of 


ornament, and graceful, though intricate, style of 
illuminating capital letters ; and the materials em- 
ployed in this department of the art were so durable 
that existing missals still dazzle the eye with the 
brightness of their colours and the splendour of. their 
gilding. If the decorations of the ceilings of 
cathedrals displayed tho skill of tkoso miniature 
paintings, then they were beautiful indeed. This art 
was chiefly practised by tho cloigy ; aud it is from 
those paintings that the portraits of the kings, and 
several of the queens, from Edward the Confessor to 
Henry YII., and of other eminent persons of the 
period are derived. They cannot, however be con* 
sidered authentic portraits, and are chiefly 
for their illustration of costume. **-*' ^ 
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Agriculture. — The Norman Conquest exercised a most j 
favourable influence upon agriculture in England. 
That event brought thither many thousands of skilled 
husbandmen from the fertile plains of Normandy, 
Flanders, and Franco, who, having obtained estates, 
and farms, employed tho same rticthods of cultivation 
as those practised in their own countries. Soma of 
the Norman barons were great improvers of their 
lands. Richard do Itnlos, lord of Brunne and Dcpping, ' 
and chamberlain to tho Conqueror, is said by Ingul- 
phns to have planted orchards, cultivated commons, 
converted lakes and quagmires into fertile fields, rich 
meadows and pastures, aud to have rendered a onco 
desert district into “a garden of delights.” But the 
Norman clergy, and especially the monks, inado greater 
improvements in agriculture than the barons. Re- 
taining such of the lands os lay contiguous to their 
monasteries in fhoir own possession, tlioy cultivated 
them with great care and skill, sometimes labouring 
with tlieir own i hands. Thomas k-Bocket, whon pri- 
mate, reaped corn and made hay with the monks, 
althougli, in his case, it is mentioned by tho old chroni- 
cler Gorvaso, as an act of humility and dondescension. 
The protection and encouragement of agriculture was 
an object of attention by tho Church. By one of 
its canons it was deoroed that all engaged in tho la- 
bours of tho field — whether presbyters, clerks, monks, 
converts, pilgrims, or peasants, together with* their 
cattle — should enjoy perfect security; and that all 
who molostcd them should be excommunicated. Such 
a decrco was perfectly noccssary at somo parts of this 
period, but which, nevertheless, was sometimes, and 
especially in the reign of King Stephen, wholly 
disregarded. 

The implements of husbandry were sinylar to those 
in present use, alth6u$h their construction was less I 
perfect. The Norman plough, for instance, had two 
Wheels, though only one stilt or handle, .and was 
drawn by ono or more oxen, according to tho nature 


/of tho soil. Then they hod carts, haiTOWR, scythes, 
pickles, and flails of a similar character to those now 
Jpsed by tho English peasantry. Water-mills for 
grinding corn were now common, and there were 
mills turned by horses, which were used in places 
where water-power could not bo obtained, being, 
however, chiefly used in tho Norman armies and at 
sieges. Of their operations in husbandry little is 
known ; but marl was tho common manure next to 
ordure, as in the timo of the Anglo-Saxons, Lands 
fiosigued for wheat lay fallow during the preceding 
summer, and wore ploughed soveral* times. In tho 
famous designs of the Bayou x tapestry thero is a 
figruro rtf a man # sowing, with a sheet about his neck 
oSntaining tho* seed under his left arm, whilo lie 
scatters it with his right; and another figure re- 
presents a man harrowing with a harrow drawn by 
onle horse. 

Vln all tho branches of gardening there was great 
improvement in the Norman ago. Tho vale of 
Gloucester was celebrated for its groat fertility, both 
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in corn and fruit-trees. It was planted, says W illiam 
of Ifelmeebury, thicker with vinoyards than any other 
province in England; the vines producing grapos of 
the sweetest taste, in tho greatest abundance. Of 
fruity besides # tho grape, there were apples, pears, 
cherries, and gooseberries. The produce of the garden 
was poas, beans, looks, onions, garlic, pot-herbs, and 
"salted greens," which consisted of some varioty of 
the cabbage tribe. The ntoukn of Wardon in Bed- 
fordshire wore turnons for tho baking pear which 
gives’ a name to llio warden pio, frequently men- 
tioned in old descriptions of leasts, and which 
historical novelists have erroneously represented as 
huge pasties of venison, or other meat suited to the 
digestive capacities of gigantic wardens of feudal 
days* The vineyards planted and cultivated were 
for the purpose of making, wine, Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, made wine from the produce of his vineyards ; 
and bishop Swinfield, of Hereford, had a vineyard at 
Ledbury, the produce of which yielded, at a somewhat 
later date than that of which wo are now treating, 
seven casks of white wing, and one of verjuice. From 
all this, it is clear that agriculture and husbandry 
wero much improved during tho Anglo-Norman period. 
In truth, towards its close England was reputed to bo 
tho most fertile country in Europe. 

At this period fishing was exorcised as a necessary 
art. Great attention was paid* in tho monastic bodies 
to piscatory pursuits, not only for subsistence, but fo^ 
amusement. Tho treatise on “ Fysliing with an 
Angle," attributed to Damo Juliana Berners, prioress 
of Sapcwell, is still one of the best standard works on 
that subject. Many of tho fish ponds formed at this 
}x»riod are still in existence, and exhibit great skill in 
their formation. Thus, Nctlcy Abbey must havo been 
well supplied with fish from throe ponds in its vicinity, 
which were connected with each other. Tho lower 
pond was within two hundred feet of tho abbots houqo ; 
this pond, and tho middle pond, which is somewhat 
smaller, covered inoro than two acre^of ground ; arid 
they form an oblong, separated by a' bank twelve fijet 
broad, and connected by a flood-gate. The upper popd 
was separated by a similar bank from tho middle omo, 
and had also a communication by a flood-gate wijth 
the pond below. This covered upwards of an acre 
of ground, and was of a triangular form, having two 
small islets at its east end. At tho present time tho 
two lower ponds aro overgrown with roods amd rushes, 1 
blit tho upper pond is still a fine jdieotof watef. 
’When tho skill of tho monks is taken into con- 
sideration, os regards tho culturo of the vino and* of 
com, it is no matter of surprise that they adopted the 
most approved method of raising fish by tho use of 
such 'connected ponds 5 the first being used in spawn- 
ing, the second for nursing, tho third for convenience 
nearest tho abbey for immediate supply. In fsomo 
instances there wero five ponds of difforout dimensions, 
tho ‘additional ponds being apparently employed for 
greater nicety in tho assortment in the sizes f>f tho 
Sah as they were removed from one pond^to < 

It is quite clear from this that tho monks 
Normansperiod know what was good for tho 1 
of their bodies. Tho “ wasts ” and rivers wo 
productive of food. Tlioro were noted fishe 
* Kent, Norfolk, aiid Suffolk ; that at Sandwich y 


40,000 annually to the; monks of Christ Church, - 
Canterbury. In the counties of Cheshire and Devon- 
shire there wore salmon fisheries ; one in the former 
county paid annually 1000 salmon us rent. In tho 
marsh or fen land there was an abundanco of eels ; 
ono at Tudworth, in Yorkshire, yielding 20,000 
annually. 

Handicrafts , — Very few changes took placo in tho 
common handicrafts •for a century and a half subse- 
quent to tho Conquest. Tho miller and the baker 
oxo^pisod their arts as in tho time of tho Anglo- 
Saxons. Water-mills wovo tho property of tho lords oC 
manors, and their tenauts wero not allowed to grind 
corn at any other mill. For some timo those lords, 
also, monopolized tho privilege of baking their tenants' 
bread at tho eomjnon fumaco; but this restriction 
was oarly demolished, and cakes or loaves of bread 
wero allowed to be leaked on the hearth. Bakers 
were under severe penalties for giving short weight \A 
tho first offenco subjecting them to the loss of tnepr 
bread, tho second to imprisonment, and tho ihmlrto 
tho pillory or tumbrell. Tho weight of a loaf variod 
with tho price of coni. Thus, when wheat was sold 
at two shillings a quarter, tho loaf of white bread was 
to weigh three; and tho loaf of. bjown bread four 
pounds, tho weight being diminished at oach successive 
increase in tho price of wheat. As regards builders 
and artificers, it is evident, from llio character of tho 
architecture of this period, that their skill was superior 
to that of the times of tho Anglo-Saxons. Tho fabri- 
cation of armour gaw, also, a higher direction in tho 
art # of working in metal. Tho art of refining and 
working in metals, indeed, ap)xjar to havo been, carried 
to greater perfection than any of tho useful arts. 
Robert, abbot of St. Albans, sent two candlosticks 
made of gold and silvej to Pope Adrian, A.r>. 11 . 58 , 
who declared that he htuj never soon moro beautiful 
workmanship; and a largo cup of gold, -made by 
order of Simon, abbot of St. Albans, by a goldsmith 
named Baldwin — who made many admirable piocos of 
plato for thouso of churches — is described by M attliow 
Paris as being “adorned with flowers and foliages of 
tho most delicate workmanship, and set^ around with 
precious stones in tho most elegant mi inner.” Native 
artists, many of tho most curious of whom belonged to 
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tho clerical order, found constant employment in the 
execution of vessels required in the services of the 
church, and tho oostly ornaments with wliich prelates 
and abbots adorned both slirincs and altars. 

Manufacture.— Th« textile arts were much improved 
during this period : tho art of weaving woollen cloth 
being, if not introduced, yet brought to far greater 
perfection by tho Flemings, who cam© over in the 
army of tho Conquoror and at subsequent periods. 
Jiy tho year 1197 this manufacture became of frnch 
eonseqnenco that lawns were made for its proper 
regulation, both as regards its fabrication and sale. 
Tho weavers in all tho great towns of England were 
formed into guilds or corporations, and had various 
privileges bestowed upon them by royal charters. 
These privileges, however, were not a free gift froih 
the Crown, but were purchased with gold. The 
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London and Winchester. Exeter, also, was distin- 
guished for its opulehcS, for when, A.r, 100$, it was 
attacked by William, there wore: a great nofrber of 
foreign merchants and mariners in the harbe^r, who 
assisted in its defence. Thu revolution wh&h took 
place gave a temporary check to comnm^ ^ -fuid the 
feudal form of government ' which was afterwards 
established, was, for a time, adverse to its prosperity; 
but in the end the Conquest contributed to the increaso 
of trade and commerce in England. By thatV event, 
when order was secured, a frm communication woe 
opened with Normandy and aftcrwanls wiflf other 
rich provinces on the Continent, which fell under tho 
dominion of the Anglo-Norman monarclia. Tl^ in- 
creaso of shipping was further favourable to the 




for thoir guild ; and Henry If. received a similar sum 
'feom those of Winchester at the establishment of their 
gfaald, tfnd two marks annually for enjoying thoir 
rights and the privilego of choosing thoir own aider- 
man, Fullers, also, had their guilds in various towns ; 
and othor trad os, as that of tho saddler, wore incor- 
porated : but it was at a subsequent date that these 
incorporations geftefally took place. 

The art of dyeing was connected with the manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth, but it did not arrive to great 
perfection. Dyo-houscs were connected with many of 
' the establishments of the nobles, and Jows are said to 
havo followed tho trade. Tappstry hangings, with 
historical figures woven in them, were used in this 
period, but whether thoy were made in England or 
brought from tho Netherlands where the art flourished, 
is not certain. Silks of various kinds am frequently 
mentioned — being used by kings, queens, prelates, 
and nobles, bnt it is not cledr that ttioy were manu- 
factured in Eugland. EAbroidery, howevor, was 
si ill tho occupation of ladies, as in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Christina, abbess of Margate, worked 
three mitres and a pair of sandals for Pope Adrian ; 
and tho vestments of the higher ranks of tho clergy 
were commonly embroidered, some of them being 
almost covered with gold and precious stones, and 
others adorned with figures from naturo. It is related 
that one of tho popes of this period having admired ! 
tho embroidered vestmonts of some of the English 
clergy visiting his court, ou beirifetold that they were 
mado in England, exclaimed, “0 England! thou 
gnrdon of delights, thou inoxkwstiblo fountain of 
riclios, flom tlieo I can novor ffcact too much and 
immediately sentaa bull to someftf the English abbots 
commanding them to procure some embroidered vos x ’ 
incuts of doth and silk for the adornment of his own 
person. As it was regarded a pious work by tho 
ladies to bo oocupiod in working sacerdotal vestments, 
no doubt his bull was obeyed and his vanity gratifiod. 

Commerce , — At the period of the Conquest, commerce 
was in a more flourishing condition than it had over 
been since tho departure of the Romans front our 
. island. William of JPcrtou, who was chaplain to the 
Conqueror, distinctly states that merchants fronrdis- 
. taut coiuitries wero wont to import to England articles 
of foreign manufacture, and testifies to tho great, 
wealth of tho native or resident merchants feoth of! 


affairs. It seems probable that their fleets, when not 
,l engaged in conveying their armies to and fro.fffiin the 
; Continent, were employed in trading between their 
I kingdom and dukedom and the adjacent coast of 
j France and Flanders. Then, again, the settlement of 
' the Jows in England was favourable to commerce, 
inasmuch as thoy brought great wealth with them, 
. which they were ever willing to employ in trade. 


t* As regards intonial trade, it appears to have been 

E 6 — ried on, as in the 'time of the Anglo-Saxons, by 
t*H and markets. Despite the canons that had been 
de against tho practice, these still continued to be 
[['held on the sabbath ; and though tho famous preacher, 
Eustace, abbot of Flay, in Normandy, wlio came over 
(Ho England, a.d. 1200, to correct the abuse, induced 
/•the people of London and other towns to abandon tho 
I' Ntstoni, it was soon resumed. As in tho former period, 
c^uo chief seat of trade and commerco was London ; 
tfaut Bristol, Ross, Exeter, York, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Wynn, Lincoln, Boston, and the five towns on tho 
Djjrists pf Kent aud Sussex, commonly called tho 
ccKnquc Forts, were among tlio most considerable scats 
Or? commerce in England. At that period tho towns 
offiicli formed tho Cinque Ports wore Hastings, Dover, 
wlT; the, Romney, and Sandwich; 16 which wero.sub- 
Hyjjuontly added Winchelsea and Rye, as principals, 
see d othor towns as members, although, from their 
aijFigiiiJil number, thoy still retained tho denomination. 
o/Jach of the five towns known by the name of tho 
Ibfinqiie lV>rts was bound, upon forty days* notice, to 
C'irmsh aud man a certain number of ships of war in 
fU 'oportion to its wealth or population; for which 
prutoice various honours and privileges were conferred 
inhabitants. Other towns on tho sea 
navigable rivers had a share in foreign 
ooaliiQ^ go extensive did trade eventually become, 
traab iJIattliew of*' Westuunstor ventured to assert, 
thatlfth on what data itTs difficult to imagine, that 
thouAhips of Tarshish could not bo compared in 
tho rh*r with the ships of England : adding that they ' 


the W* nd an impregnable wall, and her ports onall 
Englatwcre like tile well-fortified gates of $ strong 

chief exports of this period Vere duv^hbrses, 
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wool; leather, woollen* cloths, com, load, and Jin. 
Slaves jsti|^ ct>ntiniieS to bo a capital article, both in 
tho in^cjfeil, and foreign tirade of England, although 
at a ifiouncdl held at Westminster, a.d. 1103, a 

law i^li'^Shde forbidding tt the wicked trade of selling 
men ha nia^kofe like brute beasts.” The export of 
horsos baa begp forbidden by tho Saxonking, Athel- 
stan, exoe^i for presents, but in this period it was 
allowed , without check, and was f very profitable. As 
regaidaqdrn, it was chiefly exported after abundant 
harvests, “ when England might,” says an old historian, 
“be celled tho storo-hous© of CcreB, out of which the 
world was supplied with com.” It may be doubted, 
however, whether, from tho imperfect state of agricul- 
ture^ England was over such a store-house during tho 
Anglo-Norman poriod, for it is on record that there 
were frequent famines, eomo of which wore of the 
mostfeirful character, and was only reljoved by im- 
portations of com from the Continent. From records 
still' extant, it would appear that there were other 
exports of minor importance, such as choose, honey, 
wax, tallow, and salmon. 

Among the most valuable imports of this period 
were wines, spicorics, drugs, gold and ^precious stones, 
silks, furs, tapestry, and iron and steel. Wino appears 
to have been chiefly imported by tho French, who, 
says William Fitzstophen, exposed it for sale in their 
ships, and in their wmo-cellars near the river Thames. 
In the reign of King John, it appears to have bcei^ 
both cheap and abundant, for Hovcden says that “ tho 
land was then filled with wino and drunkards. 
Spicerie* and drugs, wore the productions -of tho cast. 
Fitzstophen says : — “The Sabcans import into Loudon 
their frankincense and other spices; and from Hie 
rich country about Babylon, they bring the oilr of 
palms.” Of other valuable imports, gold and precious 
stones were brought from Egypt and Arabia; silks 
from Spain, Sibily, Majorca, and Ivica; furs him 
Norway, Itussia, and other northern countries ; tapestry 
from Arras in Flanders; and iron and stefcl frLni 
Germany. It is supposed by some that the German 
merchants of the Steel-yard derived that name floiu 
the .great quantities of iron and steel which tficy 
imported, and which they sold at a place calledjthe 
Sted-yqrd, Among the minor imports of the period 
may bo mentioned books, pictures, arms, and Juyo- 
stufts, particularly wo<td. \ 

The internal trade of England appears to have been, 
chiefly in the hands of tho Anglo-Saxons and Ailgl^- 
Normans, who were tho natives of tho count fy. Tiiefco 
were the members of the morchant guilds which wa&ro 
established in several of the towns and # citiea in the 
kingdom. Foreign commerce, however, was for Ahe 
most part in the hands of foreigners. Fitortqpttcn, 
who wrote in Hie reign of Henryk II., says that rail 
nations under heaven husk factors residing for / the 
management of their commerce.” But tho most! con- 
spicuous merchants of the period were the Floimings 
and the Jews, more especially tho latter people. 
Precluded os they wore by thoir religion from engaging 
many of the wars waged by nations among Whom 
they settled, they became mcro traders, Tradef was 
everywhere carried on by them in the midis t of 
oblbqlqft danger, and oppression, with the most patient 
perseveiaaoe. They were then, as they arp no^, tho 

^pitejists df the age, for in the midst of all their 
persecutions, they were continually accumulating 
wealth. They wero plundered by kings, but btill. 
they prospered : they were persecuted by the people, 
but yet they flourished. The odium under which 
they laboured waB univciml, yet still, despite the hos- 
tility of tho popular feeling, and their non-protection 
under tho laws of the kingdom, they created wealth. 

At different times Jheir wealth enabled them to 
purchase charters from the Crown, as from tho two 
Hefiryg and John, for tho latter of which — called a 
csonflrmation of their charters — they are recorded 
to have paid four thousand msfirks. William Kufus is 
also said to have favoured tho Jews, to the great 
displeasure of tho people, for which no doubt ho 
received a money payment. But the favour bestowed 
upon them by those monarclis was in reality a species 
of persecution, inasmuch as it was only bestowed iu 
return for tho gold they wero enabled to give in f 
exchange. That it was actual extortion is unqucstionV 
able, for thoro was a particular excheque* calkn 
“ Tho Exchoquer of tho Jows,” which was established 
for receiving tho sums extorted from thorn in customs, 
fines, tallages, forfeitures, and “ various other wavs.” 
King John, no doubt, took groat credit to himself for 
“confirming their charters” for tho sum of four 
thousand marks ; but it is on record that in tho year 
1210, he commanded all Jows to bo imprisoned, in 
order to compel them to pay many thousand move; 
one Jew at Bristol being, os before related, compelled 
to pay ten thousand, on pain of losing oil tWtceth in 
bis head. A species ftf justification was found for tho 
extortions practised on tlie Jews in tho fact that they 
wero not only traders, but money-lenders, and it is 
said, and probably with strict truth, at an usurious 
interest. But if they did not lend money, to whom 
Could a person then nesort in his hour of need? 
According to law, if a ^Christian was convicted of 
such a crime as lending money on interest, he was 
punished by excommunication and the forfeiture of 
liis goods. Tho Jows, therefore, had all tho business 
of lending money thrown into their hands, and, like 
many modern Christian money-lenders, they obtained 
as much interest as tho borrower would give; but it 
often happened that thoy neither got tho principal 
nor tho interest*, fur although the Christian was williug 
to borrow, ho was often very unwinding to repay ; and 
sometimos not only in England, but in other countries, 
tho debtor tVas relieved from such liabilities by the 
grace of tho Crown : a king’s wold freed him from his 
debt. % 

During tho Anglo-Saxon gov element commerce 
had been made tlie subject of legislation. In this 
period, also, some laws were promulgated for tho 
regulation of commercial aflairs; although for the 
most part thoy were not of an enlightened character. 
Those of Hie Conqueror wero generally founded on 
the Anglo-Saxon regulations ; and it was not till tlie 
reign of Henry I. <hat those laws were abrogated. 
By tho ancient law of England, when a ship was 
wrecked on the coast, if an^ of those who oscaped 
from, tho wreck did not return flritliin a limited time, 
tho ship and cargo became tho proporty of tho lord 
of tho manor ; but Henry decreed that if ono man 
escaped, Hie lord of tho manor should have no claim 
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either to the ship or the cargo. This law, however, •) 
was disregarded, for tho rapacious barons still seized 
.wrecks, as heretofore. But tho humane principle was 
carried out and extended by Henry IF** who decreed 
that if cither man or beast should bo found alive in 
any vessel wrecked upon tho coasts of England, 
Poictiers, Gascony, or the isle of Oleron, the property 
should bo preserved for tho owners if claimed within 
three months. By another law decreed by this prince, 
ho emphatically commanded the justices in Eyre, in 
their progress through the counties, to enjoin upcawall 
tho lieges, as they valued tlicir livos and fortwnes, 
neither to buy nor self any ship for tho purpose of 
its being carried out of England ; and that no person 
should convey or cause to be conveyed away, any 
mariner out of tho kingdom. Henry II. also culti* 
vated tho friendship of tho emperor Frcdoric Barba- 
rossa with tho view of promoting a free trade betwoen 

v tlieir subjects. 

^ As before related, Richard the Lion-hearted in the 
cffviy pfyt of his reign, neglcetod the interests of his 
kingdom for his famous expedition to the Holy Land. 
After his return from Palestine, howovor, ho made 
various morcantile regulations. Thus, as England at 
tlxat poriod was threatened with a famine, lie ordained 
that no com or provisions of any kind should bo 
exported either in English or foreign bottoms. This 
was only a temporary prohibition ; other laws were 
of a moro lasting character. Thus by one law ho 
commanded that all measures of com, dry goods, and 
liquors should bo uniform throughout England, and 
that the rim of these measures "should bo a circle of 
iron. By other laws lie decreed that all cloth should 
be woven two yards* in breadth within tho lists, and 
of equal goodness in all parts ; that tho coin of the 
kingdom "should bo of equal woight and fineness; 
that no Christian should take interest for money lent ; 
and in order to prevent extortion, that all compacts 
between Christians and Jews should bo made before 
witnesses, of which throe copies were to be made ; ono 
to bo lodged in a publio repository, and ono givon to 
each of tho contracting parties. Tho dyeing and sale 
of cloth was also regulated by a law enacted by 
Richard. But by a singular coincidence greater at- 
tention was paid to trado and commerco in tho reign 
of tho tyrant John than in tlio reign of any other 
Anglo-Norman monarch . Many charters wore granted 
by him, to English merchants an all parts of tho 
country, by which trado and commerce was greatly 
promoted. It was John who first broadly asserted 
dominion over the British seas.. By an edict pub- 
lished a.d. 1200, he commanded Iiis captains to seize 
all ships which did 
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tho 


# By ono of tho clauses of 
groat charter, to which ho gave a reluctant 
consent, and which, when granted, lie sought to set 
aside, it was declared that all foreign . merchants 
should be, secured against all violehoe ahd illegal 
exactions in times of peace; and thfft if in tiino tf 
war any merchants belonging to a hostile country 
should be found in England, they should at tlie com- 
mencement of hostilities bo attached without .Injury 
0 £^heir persons or property until it should be known 
w h^ English merchants then in the enemy’s country 
If I open* treated 5 th ey were uninjured, then foreign 
P I rich woro t° he equally safe in England ; if not, 

iere was to bo an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
uooth,” By other laws it was declared that the ctebts 
of a minor should bear no interest during his minority, 
that London and other cities and towns should enjoy 
their ancient privileges; and that no fine should be 
” imposed upon a merchant to the destruction of his 
j, merchandize. 

Coins, — Very little alteration was made by the 
Anglo-Norman kings in the coin used by tho Anglo- 
Saxons. Tho only coined money of the period appears 
to havo been tfy silver penny, which, os at the present 
day, was the twelfth part of a sliilling. This was 
somotimes denominated esterling , or sterling, from some 
(German artists called Esterling *, who were employed 
Un its coinage.” “ Living money ” is raroly mentioned 
vy the writers of this period ; but the denominations 
Jf money used by tho Anglo-Saxons still continued to 
>£o in use, except tho mancus, oras, and thrisiuas,whicn 
[ jjpear to have gono out of date about the time of the 
r^raquost. Tho coins of the early Norman kings — tho 
Oth? er I )elin y — aro voiy rare, although they must havo 
fiihisJi mimcrous > royal mints being established in all 
^ )e€lf principal towns in tho kingdom. In tho lawless 
fly-ios of King Stephen, the prelates and greater barons 
said to havo had mints of their <**vn, and to have 
y3»ijncd money in groat abundance ; blit none of these 
oq-Vj onial coins aro known to exist except a few bearing 
( names of Stephen’s son Eustace, and of his brother 
theK bishop of Winchester, which were probably issued 


and to confiscate 




not strike their topsails to thou. J 
their cargoes and imprison thoir 


crows, even thou ghA cy were the subjects of a power 
in alliance with JBHflpmd. John also contributed to 
the improvement dFlbrnmeroo by establishing guilds 
of merchants with various privileges and immunities ; 
ho, however, as before noted, receiving money pay- 
ments for his favours. He appears, also, to have 
affected to favour tho interests of tho trading com- 
munity, which was how daily rising into greater 
importance than ever, in order to obtain their support 
against the power of the barons and tho oiorgy. And 
yet it was by that powor that freodom of coniinQrCe 


SILVER PENNY OP STEPHEN* 

[Jo royal licence. As regards the valuo of money 
bvtl* A* 8 I 10 ™^ compared with our present money, no 
factory statement can bo made. Its value at any 
gajjSjjtt period is merely the question of the price of a par- 
®- k r commodity — the.npfcal of which it was inado. 
ilation between tho valuo of gold and silver, 
fed at different periods. Thus, about tlio fourth 
ry, silver was so plentiful, and gold so scarce, 
fourteen pounds eight ounces of the former were 
nged for a pound of the latter; in tho Saxon 
roportion appears to havo been as 
id in the Norman, gold had become 
,t in the twelfth century, one pound 
metal was exchanged for nine, and in 
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tho thirteenth century for ton ponndu of silver. That < 
there was an abundance of gold and silver, nofwith* 
standing tifo vatat sums which wore carried to Rome, 
to Peno and cardinals, and to the Continent 

wfo Anglo-Norman kings, and to Palestine by tho 
Crusaders, is flroved by various circumstances. Had 
not the JeiVs icon rich in cold and silver, thev cmi1<l 
lia the heavy i 


royal rfavies of modem times. For tho mos? part 
they consisted of merchant ships ; collected when 
required, and dismissed when their service was 
peiformed Tho ships of tho Nonuau period, how- 
ever, were both larger and bettor built than those of 
. # tho Anglo-Saxons. TJio largest called dromonea hiul 

not tne Jewsjicen rich in gold and silver, they could three masts, and as they were too lofty to admit of 
not nave paid; the heavy and frequent demands upon the use of oars, they sailed vory slowly, hkmie of 
Tho cotters of tho kings at theso must have been of great magnitude, for that* 
thoir deaths, also, wore generally full to tho overflow ; taken by Richard from tho Saracens on his voyage 
and many subjects, especially tli© prelates, possessed toaAore, is said to have contained 1500 men, beside 
large' quantities of tho precious metals. Roger, arch- stores and war materials. Ships of tho second doss 
uunop of xork, who died a.d. 1181, is said to have called busses, were also largo Vessels with three masts, 
left in his trcasuiy gold and silver equal in valuo to and may bo considered to have been smaller dromones. 

* moft than 200,000/. of present monoy ; und more than Galleys wore of different kinds and of different mag j 
double that sum was found in tho castle ot Devizes #iitudo : tho largest being called barent or barks, 


when taken from Roger, bishop of Salisbury a.d. . 1 1 39. 
Tkore is, indeed, evidence that though largo sums were 
annually carried out of tho kingdom, the national 


and tho smallest barboftce. Those wero navigated 
with sails and ours, and had docks for tho preserva- 
tion of tho goods they conveyed from injury bv sca- 


***“* ****** j waxw. uuv v* i.uu juu^uyju, tuu uuuujmi uuu oi mo goous tney conveyed trom injury by sea- 
stock of silver and gold increased rather than dimk water. That tho ships of ‘England wero held in 

Tuulliwl fill Tine* f file arm n uvaaP /inivk a«wI 1.! h M j it * r t r n * \ jf 


nished during this ago — a proof that coin and bullion 
were imported into the country in largo quantities by 
the merchants as ' tho -balance of thoir trade with 
foreign nations; for from tho siloncp of all records 
on the subject, it may bo concluded that no mines, 
either of gold or silver, wero worked in England. It j 
is evident, therefore, that tho balanco of trade and 


water, luat tno snips ol Jung land wero held iy 
high roputo is ovidout, for Henry II. forbade tk^fr 
sale to foreigners ; and it is recorded, that wnen 
Richard, on liis voyage to tho Holy Land, touched 
at. Messina, the people of that city declared that so 
fine a fleet had nover boon seen in their harbour. 
It was a gallant fleet fur that age ;#fur it consisted of 
thirteen dromonos, ono hundred and fifty busses, fifty- 


commerce was in favour of British traders and mor- tlireo galleys, and a hundred eavvicks or transports, 
chants; that is, tho exports wero moro valuable tlia^ As in tho present day, tho English sailors wero celo- 
thd imports, and that to make up tho deficiency they brated for their skill in navigation ; a circumstance 
received a balance in tlio precious metals — a proof from which they wero forbidden by Henry II. to 
that commerco was in a flourishing condition. enter into foreign service. This skill was displayed 

Shipping,— In tlio course of this period, tho ships of in •Richard’s voyage to Palestine — tho first in which 
England became moro numerous, and wero of a larger an English fleet had accomplished so long and various 
size and better construction than they had been before a navigation ; for Geoffrey of Vinisauf ascribes the 
tlio Conquest. By that event, indeed, the ships of preservation of tho lion-hearted king from shipwreck 


- . # * . 0 shipwreck 

Normandy became mixed with those of England ; for m a storm, to tho skill and courage of his sailors. As 
although many of those employed in tho transportation in tlio Anglo-fcSaxon timts, English mariners had no 
of the Conqueror’s sixty thousand warriors, horses, compass to guide them in their voyages ; but towards 
aims, and stores returned to tho Continent, & greater tho close of tho twelfth or the beginning of tlio 
number remained in England antf augmented its thirteenth century it was discovered that a needle 
naval power. That England abounded in shipping touched witli a loadstone, pointed north wards, ami 
during tlio Anglo-Norman ago is clear from the endeavours were mado to apply this discovery to 
frequent voyages of its kings, attondod by largjO navigation. But it remained lor a later period 1o 
armies, chiefly composed of cavalry, between this make that discovery applicable to tbo great end of 
island and tlicir Norman dominions. But tho floet$, circumnavigating the globe, 
of ttiat period moro resembled transports than thg? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ins History of Manners, C istoms, 

Chivalry . — After the Conquest, groat changes took 
place in tho manners and customs of the people. One 
of the most remarkable of these changes was! that 
which was brought about by a spirit of chivalry. 
By the introduction of that spirit, a new phasic was 
assumed in the education of tho youthful nobility and 
gentry. To obtain tho honour of knighthood vas an 


s, fto., from AD. 1066 to AD. 1216. 

: object of the highest ambition of both princes and 
i nobles. A youth destined to the profession of arms, 
; and hoping to obtain that honour, was placed uudor 
, tlio care of some distinguisheu knight, in tho quality 
i of a page. Even knights of an inferior rank, if re- 
nowned for military accomplishments, had sometimes 
the sons of princes attending upon them in tho 
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quality ,of pages. The duly of * knight*' was to 
instruct his page in military exorcises and the laws 
of courtesy and politeness ; and the duty of the page 
was to pay implicit obedience to his. knightly in- 
structor. But the pupil in chivalry did not always 
remain a page : there were gradations in his road to 
knighthood. Having spent somo time in the quality 
of a page, ho was promoted to the rank of an esquire. 
That rank obtained, the aspirant for the honour of 
knighthood was admitted into Inore familiar inter- 
course with knights and ladies. Ho rode, hawked, 
danced, limited, and tilted with them, and thus became 
perfected in all kniglitly\ccoraplishments. The courts 
of kings, princes, and barons were, indeed, colleges of 
chivalry as the universities wore of learning and the 
sciences : in both, the youth proceeded through Boveral* 
degrees to the highest honours. 

Fitzstephon describes the youth in these schools of 
chivalry, before they were knighted, as issuing from 
^he courts of kings, bishops, earls, and barons, on 
Sundays, during Lent, and exhibiting on horseback 
befSro the citizens all tlio active evolutions of a battle. 
If war broke out, they followed their instructors into 
actual service ; and the barons of the period, when 
they went to battle, had frequently many of theso 
knights in embryo in their train. In these schools, 
sincere and lasting friendships were often contracted. 
Each feoloctcd his future companion-in-arms, between 
whom aud himself there was to be, thenceforth, a 


> of the swont upon the shoulder — his patron exdaimm 
as he cave these stroked “ In the name 
St. Michael, ted St, Gcorffe, I/make, 

Bo brave, hardy, and loyal P Then 
saddle of his war-horse, 'the newly-crcat^d $a%ht 
pranced up and down the church, an<¥ isSuing'fiJrth, 
galloped to and fro, brandishing his weapon to 
display his ehivalrio accomplishment!: he * 
knight, and as such, could aspire to the highest ^offiees 
and distinctions in tho kingdom. It was not fell a 
later ago that the principles of chivalry were; fully 
developed, but tho above description embraces its 
main matures in the Anglo-Norman period. ^ . 

Beialdry . — The science of horaldrv owes its origin 
•to chivalry. It is probable that the Nohnana ite 


advorsity; to sliaro the same dtegers, and to divide 
equally thoir acquisitions. Such sworn brothers were 
bobe.i t do Oily, and ltoger do Ivory, who caino into 
England with tho Conqueror; and when William 
granted tho two honours of Oxford and St. Waleries 
to Do Oily, tho knight immediately transferred the 
latter to his knightly brother, De Ivory. 

Tho ceremony of conferring tho high distinction of 
knighthood was solemn and imposing. It was gene- 
rally conferred by the knight in whose court tho 
youth had been educated. It was preceded by various 
formula : as sovero fastings ; nights spont in prayer 
and watching,. in a church or chapel ; receiving the 
sacraments of penance and the Eucharist; bathing, 
and putting on whito robes, as emblems of that purity 
of manners required by the laws of chivalry ; con- 
fession of sins; and paying serious attention to 
sermons. These preliminaries performed, tlic aspirant 
for knighthood, accompanied by his patron, kindred, 
friends and companions, with his gvvord of knighthood 
dependent from Jgis neck in a scarf, went in a pre- 
cession to tho church, which was highly decorated for 
-the occasion. Ilis sword was there blessed by the 
priest at tho altar, anck tho oaths of the order of 
chivalry administered. Ho swore that he would be 
loyal and obedient to his prince ; that he would de- 
fend tlio Church and the clergy ; and that he would 
bo the champion of virtuous ladies, orphans, and 
widows. After this, ho was arrayed in armour, his 
sword girded on his sido, and his spurs buckled on, 
either by warriors dt ‘nigh-bom ladies. Then the 
honour of knighthood was conferred by the patron 
from whom lie was to receive it, by advancing and 
giving him tlio accolade, throe strokes with tfa flat 


•to chivalry. It is probable that the Nonnanj^fike 
k ho Anglo-Saxon warriors, were aneiently accustomed 
Ho adorn their shields and banners with the figured of 
animals anti other devices. In doing this, however; 

? every one followed his own fancy, just as the ancient 
^Britons did in having devices formed upon their 
, baked bodies. In neither was there any regard paid 
jto tho figures or devices that had been tJomo by thoir 
fmcostors. It was a display of individual caprice, hot 
|bf family distinction. As romantic valour, however, 
jwas displayed to the uttermost in tho Crusades, and a . 
peculiar sanctity was supposed to belong to the war- 
like dovicea of the Christian knights, their posterity 
assumed the hallowed escutcheon which they boro on 
tftie battle-fields of Palestine. Jousts and touimamenja, 
#so, contributed to render arms hereditary ; for a 
spn, proud of tho honours gained by his sire in those 
fields of fame, had his sliiold adornod with the some 
devices when ho engaged in the same solemnities. 
Brit it was from tlio Crusades chiefly that bearings 
ifptn tbo shield became a family and hereditary dis- 
tinction, and heraldry assumed the form of a regular 
science , posterity not only adopting the devices, such 

! bezant, crescent, and other Asiatic emblems 
tlio Crusaders boro upon their shields in their 
s •with tho Saracens, but mottoes taken from 
ir-cries ’frith which they summoned thoir 
re to battle. It was only, however, by slow 
that the custom becamo universal; but, 
the shield bccamo, by the refinements of 
y, so crowded with figures that it was found 
ry to adopt a more simple method of distin- 
g tho rank and honours of a noble family; 
dhod being tho adoption of a simple crest, 
n fho Nomans adopted family oscutclioons, 
i nSt appear to have assumed family names, 
rnames by which the Norman sovereigns were 
uished f wero the “ Bastard,” tho “Bed," the 
Scholar,” the “ Lion-hearted,” and the “Laiid- 
just as the Anglo-Saxons wore distinguished 
no another Ify such descriptive epithets as the 
: ” tho “ White,” thcdfrLong,” and the ** Strong!" 
additions wore not regarded as family names, 
son did not possess tho properties described in 
ithet by which a father was distinguished, he . 
right to assume it. It would, indeed, in most. 
Lave keen absurd for a son to have adopted tho 
by which his father had been known, for the 
lies ho possessed might have been the yery 
of characteristic. Most of thd English haa 
io namo, but the Normans yery early mmm&t 
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second pames — as De, lie, Fitz^-— which wero commonly 
doriv^ ft^; tbo ; castles in which they resided, or the 
est^t<^;^whu$i they possessed. It is from this custom 
thaA^l^uy of the nobility , of England at the 
presi^fcqajr hear names which may be identified with 
fownSi pasflcH, and estates which their ancestors 
posse^d eh the Continent 
MWmm Magnificence . — Personal distinction was 
marked in this ago, not only by fieraldic insignia and 
snnutmes, but by numerous and splendid retinues. 
Kings, prelates, and barons dike, thus displayed their 
magnificence. Longeliamp, bishop of Ely, is said to 
have had a thousand or more horsemen ill his retinue ; 
and Peter of Blois, in describing one of tho royal pro- 
cessions of Henry II., says that it was formed, not 
only of knights and noblcB, cavalry and foot soldiers, 
but of baggage-waggons, touts, packhorses, players, 
prostitutes, gamesters, cooks, oonfocti oners, mimics, 
dancers, barbers, pimps, and parasites. Them was 
such a jostling, overturning, shouting and brawling 
he adds, when this mixed company commenced their 
march in tho morning, that it might lmvo been 
imagined hell had lot # looso its inhabitants. The 
train of Thomas a-Beckct, as before ^noticed, was a 
choice spccimeu of Norman magniiiconoo. But after 
all, the grandeur disused by the .Normans was only 
superficial, their cavalcades more resembling an Asiatic 
caravan than well-ordered processions. And often- 
times they were moro bands of robbers ; for tbo king’g 
purveyors scoured the country around for provisions, 
while tho cavalcado was on its route, paying for just 
what they pleased and no moro ; and the prelates and 
barons, as they made their progresses, were not slow 
in following the royal example. j 


in following the royal example. 

Tho mode of travelling, however, adopted by tho 


Norman kings, prelateH, and barons may not wholly 
l»o attributable to* their lovo of display and magni- 
ficence. As thdto were but few places for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, it was nocossary to halvo 
numerous attendants for the erection of tents Vheryin 
to rest after a long days march, and instruments (for 
the cooking of their food. Then, again, during a pkrt 
of the time, it was dangerous to travel without men 
of aims; lor not only were tho castles abodes^ of 
predatory nobles over ready to plunder those whom 
they could outnumber, but tho forests concealed 
bands of Saxon outlaw's who wore over on tho watch 
to rob and kill tho hated Normans. • ■ i 

Outlaws.— It is in legend and ballad, rather than |n 
chronicle, that traces aro to bo found of large numbers 
of Saxons who frequonted tho royal forests of Englapd 
as outlaws : men who, armed with bows and arroyre, 
defied the just legal enactments against robbery, jand 
disregarded tho punishments denounced against those 
who “ offended against the king rehftive to his venison.” 
It has been soon that whdlh Richard the Lion -liejir fed 
returned from Palestine, ho went 84 to see Clip stone 
and the forests of Sherwood;” and Thierry mi y be 
correct in his supposition that it was something more 
which took him there, than merely to enjoy tho 
charm of the woodland scenery. The *hole of the 
band, ho i 8dy8, that ranged the vast woodland dn briefs 
off Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire, wer^J the 
remnants of tho old Saxon race who had lived fin this 
conditi^ 6f : defiance to the Norman oppvessioni from 


*the iixdb of Ilcreward, the same typo of generous 
robbers and redrossors of wrongs, as the famous Cum- 
berland bandits, Adam Bell, and William of Clondesly. 
The famous Robert ITode, or, as ho is called in ballad, 
Robin Hood, who appears to have been a real person- 
age, or whose name may have been adopted by suer 
oessive outlaws, is the nover-ending protest of tho 
Saxons against tho misrule of the Normans. Tho 
first distinct mention of Robin Hood is mode by 
Fordun, a Scotch historian of tho fourteenth century, 
but who he was, and in what reign lie figured, is 
uncertain. It is clear, however, that he was one of 
tliose brave Saxons who exercised a species of demo- 
cratic justice against aristocratic injustice. It was a 
contest of robber against robber, and tho popular 
admiration of the bold outlaw appears to have been 
unbounded. Minstrels have recorded his famo in* 
their never-dying songs; telling how ho took the 
goods of the rich wherewith to feed tho oppressed 


goods of the rich wherewith to feed tho oppressed 
Saxon serf; how ho defied the cruel forest-laws bvy 
killing venison in spite of earl and sheriff ; pnd hpw 
ho fought and won many a victory over armed Norman 
travellers. And there can be no wonder that such a 
hero of tho forest acquired fame by his bold daring. 
Tho great body of tho people were a suffering race, 
tho peasant being in every respect jn bondage under 
their Norman masters. Their privations, and tho 
insults they endured, went on amidst a smouldering 
hatred till the reign of Richard II., and the Robin 
Hood ballads not only long kept alive the detestation 
of the Norman oppressors, but has preserved to all 
time the fame of their hero. In song, lio lias the 
same attributes of bravery and generosity with which 
histoiy has invested the character of King Richard, 
without any of tho traits of ferocity which tainted that 
character. If ho was a robber, which is doubtful in 
the true sense of the \yord, ho was, as song describes 
him — * » . 

“Tho gentlest tliiof that ever wan;'* 

and the quaint old Fuller places him among his 
Worthies, * not for his thieving, but for liis gentle- 
ness.” 

Domestic Life . — Tho domestic life of tl^is period forms 
a singular contrast to tho magnificence displayed by 
the king and liis nobles in public. Tho Normans 
introduced a moro stately and durable slyle of archi- 
tecture, but tho interior of their palaces and castles 
did not corfcspond with the oxterior. For carpets 
-they used straw and rushes ; and for beds, at the very 
best, a rug laid upon a wooden bench or spread upon 
the floor. Several estates were liehl by the tenure of 
finding clean straw, for tho king’s Bed, and litter for 
his chamber ; and it is recorded as a proof of Thomas. 
i-Becket’s elegant manner of living, that he laid the 
flour of his dining-hall strewed with clean straw or 
hay every morning in winter; and with fresh rushes 
and green boughs of trees every day in summer. As 
regards furniture,. there were apparently bui few 
additions or improvements. The Bayonx tapestry 
displays the same description of chairs and tables used 
in. tho el oven tli and twelfth efinttuios, as those used by 
the Anglo-Saxons, although some of them belonging to 
the kings, prelates, and barons, were moro elaborately 
ornamented. The table furniture was also of tho 
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eaimfdeHcripiion an that in mm in the formed poriod 
but in the reign of King John, saltbdlars are men- 
tioned. In the Close Holt a mark of gold is ordered, 
to make one for the royal table, and 20s. 6d. to be 
paid for a silver salt-cellar, gilt within and without. 
W the Hoi Is, tine cotton for throe of the royal couches 
is mentioned, and linon shoots were ill tlio days of 
King John used by tho wealthy. In the earlier part 
of tho period, walls wore adorned with hangings of 
needlework and onibroidery, but towards its dose 
paintings on historical or fabulous subjects became 
fashionable. On tho wholo, however, there was little 
progress made in this Igo either in the elegance or 
comfort of domestic furniture. 

Diet.— It is stated that the Anglo-Normans were 
more delicate in the choico and dressing of tlioir foodr 
than tho Anglo-Saxons. But whatever their refine- 
ments in gastronomy may have been, their meats, 
whether flesh or fowl, were still sorvod up upon the* 
\S>it to tho quests at the festivo board. The tables of 
takings glittered with gold and diver plate, but thero 
wasrlittlo refinement displayed in tho mode of eating. 
“ Fingers wore made before forks,” is an old saying 
and true, for the Anglo-Normans thrust them into the 
rich dishes, and used them in tearing tho flesh into 
morsels. It is dear, howevor, that tho feasts of 
Norman nobles were distinguished by the rarity and 
costliness of their viands. John of Salisbury says 
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meat, whether sweet or not, is sold alike; the fish is 
four days old, yet its stinking does not lesson' its price. 
Tho servants core nothing whatever ^whether tho 
unlucky guests are rick or dead r prenride^ there are 
fuller dishes sent up to their masters* tables. ' Indeed, 
the tables are filled sometimes with ourri<m f ahd the 
guest’s stomachs sometimes thus become the tombs for 
those who die in the oourse of nature. Many 1 ' more 
deaths would ensue from this putrid food, were it not 
that the greediness of the stomach, which, like a Whirl-: 


costliness of their viands. John of Salisbury says 
that delicacies were procured from Constantinople, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Alexandria, and Babylon ; and 
Thomas h Bocket is said to have given bl. for a dish 
of ©els, equivalent to 75/. of present money. There 
were but two stated meals in tho day, dinner Aid 
supper. Their common proverb was : — 

To riso at flvo, to dine at nino, 

To sup at flvo, to bod at nine, 

Mokes a man live to ninety-nine* 

% 

This proverb has been adduced as a proof of Anglo- 
Norman abstemiousness; but if this was tho role, 
there wero exceptions. John of Salisbury says that 
ho was presont at a feast which commenced at tbreo 
in the afternoon and was not over till midnight. 
Nor does it appear that even kings put the choicest 
viands— the peacock, crane, boar’s head, &c. — before 
their guests, or entertained them with tho choicest 
liquors— spiced wines, hippocras, pigment, morat, and 
mead ; for Peter of Blois, in one of his letters, which 
refers to an entertainment given by llenfy II. to his 
knights and nobles, says : — M I often wonder how one,* 
who has been used to tho servicq of scholarship and 
tho camps of loaning, can endure the annoyance of a 
court life. Among courtiers there is no order, no 
•plan, no moderation, eithor in food, in horse exorcise, 
or iu watchings. A priest or a soldier attached tp 
tho court Has bread put before him which is neither 
kneaded nor leavened, made ,of tho dregs of boor — 
bread liko lead, full of bran and unbaked j wine 
spoiled by eithor being sour or mouldy ; thick, greasy, 
rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. I have sometimes 
seen wine so full of dregs put before noblemen that 
- they wero compelled Vathcr to filter than to drink it, 
with their eyes shut and their tooth closed, with loath- 
ing and notching. The beer at court is horrid to taste 
ana filthy to look at. On account of tho great -demand, 


in gastronomy, the Normans had in his day become 
degenerated in this respect, for he says that*the 
knights went forth to battle laden with all kinds of 
provisions,, and that they carried cheeses instead of 
lances, and wine skins and spits instead of swords and 
spears. But this reads more like caricature than 
sober reality : like Shakspoare’s description of FaUtafFs 
preparation for the battle of Shrewsbury, 

It is probablo that Peter of Blois has overdrawn his 
picture, for it is utterly at variance with the testimony 
of other writer of this period. That cookery was 
held in high estimation by tho Normans is clear, for 
fome estates were held by the tenure of dressing one 
particular dish of meat ; whence it may be ooneeived 
that a father would instinct his son care^V-jn an 
Art, from skill in which depended his retentt^ 


family estate. Of the composition of X 

kinds of dishes made at that period— as dell<% ^ 
a.iaupigyrnum, and karampie — we have no knowledge 
and sorno kind of provisions eaten, as tho crone an 
peacock, no modern gormand would ever think ot 
hjavr^on his table. Tho broad of tbo period was of 


varfmii^nds, as the pania piperatus, which was made 
of /nee , our mixed with spices ; and simnel and wasted 
ca#ko 4so, mode of tho finest flour, *and which was 
raAcli tljou except at the tables of kings, nobles, and 
thephots *ry , Tqo middle class used bread made of 
floa war :efined, or wheat meal, whilo tho bread of tlio 
serr^i^modo of the meal of rye, barley, or oats. 



CORN SACKS AND STORE 


Fr tho proverb which speaks of the customary 
hour pf retiring to rest being nino o’clock in the 


evening, some nave concluded that tho Conqueror 
ordchfed that all firc^^d lights should We&tin- 
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guished oil the ringing of tho curfew-bell at jraua&in 
about eight or nine in winter; It seems 
probab^/ however, that the same custom prevailed 
antenmr to the Conquest an it did in Franco, Spain, 
Scotland, and probably in most of the countries 
of Europe. If was a wise precaution, for as houses 
were generally constructed with wood, it had a 
fendeito to prevent conflagrations. But the sound of 
the curlew-bell did not always jrooeivQ attention, for 
frequent fires are mentioned by ah old ohronicler, as 
one of the great inconveniences of city life in London. 
Indeed, 'William of Malmesbury relates that Henry I. 
restored the use of lamps and candles at court after 
the rkfjing of the ourfew, which had been prohibited 
by flis predecessor, and his subjects no doubt followed 
\is * * ‘ ’ ' " ‘ ' ‘ 


sihe^aee^ 4hnng hia reign, and in that of Siifns 
arrived at its height, produced a total change in tho 
appearance of the people.” The king, the courtiers, 
and the clergy aliko beoame smitten with the love of 
attire, which was both whimsical in shape and ex- 
pensive in material. The tunio had sleeves long 
enough not only to cover but to hang considerably 
below the hand, while behind it trailed upon tho 
ground : and tho boot or shoe had peaked toes, some 
of which terminated* like the tail of a scorpion, and 
others curled round like a ram’s horn. Tho length 
of their garments, and tho love of amplitude that 
characterised the fashionablefof this period, induced 
the Anglo-Normans' to discard close shaving and to 
allow their hair and beard to vie with their apparel 
in length and inconvenience. So long was the hair 
and so bushy the board, that Ordoricus Vitalis com- 
pared men to M filthy goats.” This fashion was not 
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only inveighed against from the pulpit, but formed 
matter for gravo debato in ooftndiL It is related that 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, refused his bene- 
loror diction on Ash Wednesday to all those who refused to 
rhich cut their hair ; and thataJSfornuui prelate, Sorlo d’Abon, 
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Rut it was in vain that the church endeavoured to their ohasublea 'being ribitiy bordo^ 

.repress this. fashion : in the reign of Stephen “the. adorned with jewels. Their from 

ringlets of the men mode them look like women,” and those worn' by Anglo-Saxon prelates tti ‘at 

if they were not sufficiently luxurious, false hair was the s&es, and those like the ohaeubk* richly • 

used to increaso its length. Female costume was ornamented. , In the cap worn, by some of |hbpraatcH, 

equally extravagant in shape and, oxi^emiive in material the first approach to a mitre is viable*- Jt\’ Saving 
as that worn by gentlemen. In illuminations, both l pendant bands called theses or awndc^ whichalwayM 
the sleeves of their robes and their veils appear) appear upon mitres, and sometimes upon 'mpifpfaj In 
knotted up to proven^ their trailing on the ground. > order to distinguish them from other pk^^vthe . 
Their gowns, also, like the tunics of the gentlemen, Jews during this period were compelled ' li ; ‘.^ear 


wero excessively ample, and either lay in folds about', 
their feet, or trailed at length behind them. In one! 


In one! 


squaw* yellow caps; those of the Anglo 
being of various shapes or colours, and' mdri» : w-ms 

■■ . ■■ »»j» —■ ■ i, • . j m ■ - _ S-.‘ - r ‘i. 


illumination of the period which is designed to r#j ornamented according to the taste and mnko^ibhe 


present Christ’s temptation, the illuminator *has* wearers. ‘Generally they were made of cloth o& frits, 
satirically dressed Satan in the full costumo of a, and those of kings, earls, and barons, were adorned 
fashionable Anglo-Norman lady. His infernal Majesty, with pearls and precious stones. ; \ 

‘a represented with a waist charmingly slender, its The ordinary costume of the Norman sQldiej&was 
being admirably preserved by tight lacing a military tutuo or hauberk, which fitted clqjtefy jto 
frdSi the waist upward, the ornamental tag depending the body, being slit a little way up in the Cehtro, 
from the last hole iif* the bodice. His long sleeves both before and behind, for the convenience of riding : 
are knotted on his arm, and his gown open from the occasionally, however, ending in close-fitting traders 
’right, hip downward, gathered in a knot at his feet, at'the knee. It was of German origin, and Meyrick 
In the dress of their hair, the ladies for outdid the . conceives that.it was called hauberk froifi Aoiu&fc, to 
doings of gentlemen. It was worn in long plaits, f hew or cut, and berg y a defence — that is, a protofction 
, sometimes reaching down to the feot, and was either .against cuts or stabs. Meyrick says, “ It was put on, 
bound with ribbons, or dressed in silk coverings of ‘probably, by first drawing it on the thighs where it 
variegated colours. Such wero the chief features of sits wide, and then putting the arms into the sleeves 
male and female costume from the reign of William (which hang loosely, reaching not much below tho 
Rufus to that of Ilenry II., when it assumed a more Wbow, as was the case with tho Saxon fiat-ringed 
becoming and graceful style. Tho monumental tunic. The hood attached to it was then brought 
©fligies of that period exhibit full-flowing robes of over the head, and the opening on the chest Covered 
a moderate length, girded with an ornamental waist- by a square piece, through which wero passed straps 
belt; mantles, fastened on the shoulders or breast by that fastened behind, hanging down with tasselated 


jewelled giovos. Henry also introduced t 
cloak of Anjou, and tho old Norman fashion of 
the hair and shaving the beard. Tho b 
moustache, however, were again worn in th€ 
Richard I., and in that of ins successor Jc 


fcjwhoacL The hood appears to havo covered the 
hpad and tho conical helmet placed over it. The 
sleeves of tho haiibork wore wide, reaching only to 


eeard. ino beard and sleeves ot tho uaubork wore wide, reaching only to 
un worn in the reign of the elbow, and were covered with rings, and its^body 
Lis successor John : the appears to have been formed of straps of leather 


laity being at^that period liberated from all legislative fastened on a body of quilted cloth crossing each 
interference in tho matter of costume. In the reign other diagonally, and leaving angular bpocos in the 
of Henry II., ladies, also, adopted a more graceful centre where knobs of stool wore placed as an 
dross; their robes being at that time girded round additional protection, Tho legs were protected by 
their waist, and having tight tAooves wpich reached ringed m^it, and tho shoos of horsemen wore curved 
only to their girdles. Their mantles, also, hung . downward to keep tho toos slipping from the stirrup. ■; 
gracefully from their shoulders, and their hair Was Jour other kinds of armour arc exhibited in figures 
almost concealed by tho veil Jcerchiof or wimple, of this period i tho mascled, togulatod, scale, and 
which was som^imes brought together under the “Wstred armour.” Tho masclos were lqzengeHshaj^^^ 
chin and fastened by a baud. Throughout die period pubs of metal fastened on the hauberk,, thro 
tho dresses of the Normans, both molo and femate, Imfcs at each corker, and so worked quo over 
were made of costly material, and, were frequently otAr that no opomngs wore discernible. TeguMea 
embroidered and- ornamented with gold, pearl, and atmuir was formed of little squaw plates covering 


aoroiaerea ana ornamentca witn goia, pean, ana arujpur was termed or lime squaw plates covepng 
precious stones. Hloet, bishop of Lincoln, presented cacl other in tho manner of tiles, and sown up&k a 
Henry I. with a cloak of exquisite fine cloth, lined hm»erk without Bloeves or hood. 4 Scalo amertfwos 
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with black sables with white spots, which oost'lQOJ., forijied of a series of overlapping scales, fopned of 
equal to 1500L of present money ; and a cloak wbm leather or metal, in -ifnitation of the scales of 
byltichard I. is desoriW as being striped in straight and 1 “ rust Ad armour”' consisted of rows of rings 
lines adorned with half-moons of solid silvor, and placed flat over each other, so that two iaf-JB^^per 
almost covered with shining orbs, in imitation of tho row \partially covered one in that bel^^Sra^tsos 


t almo st covered with shining orbs, in imitation of the row Vpartially covered one in that be^dWi4^&:«^as 
System of tho heavenly bodies. Ladies wore collars. ^ftfledfup all interstices, while fine motion ‘vevi 
of. pearl or precious stones-, about thoir Hwaiwarwf. ThiaTmilitarv aottnms T#s'%» Wwb 
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kiigliettj^Jb^ l»rtod. .Ole «ober» yrh# 
iwAfe' l^^ijai^lktBastings, 'na4"vlj0f;'»#.-li»: 
lx>w.^fes»-;f|cfcf • period the chief strength of the j 
had a different costume. la the:' 
their dress is variously represented. 
Thuaj^e is {pressed m a oloso vest with wide brooches 
to;|ii^Wee.;^uother in full breeches gathered above 
anct;bel0w the knee, and ornamented with large red 


Kjiifti were soiribtimos embalmed after 
d^Mt't^;'^ s ’Hehiy I, and their obsequies wot* per- 
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nobles and prelates, were buried with the insignia of 
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in royal robes : the head being adorned with a golden 
crown, the hands covered with glovos, and tho feet 
With shoos embroidered.,, with gold-work, while a 
sword was girded upon its side, and its fingers were 
clenched round a Sceptre. Affection for the dead 
i luriueu vi i mms generally to have prevailed throughout this 
The quiver I period, oxcept when a person died under the Inui of 
" ‘ J excommunioation. Taught %j the clergy that tlie 
body of tho excommunicated was tho spocial property 
of Satan, no tears wore shed over it, and no rites 
i performed. It was thrown into any liolo or comer 
of unconseorated earth, silently and secretly, as a thing 
polluted and accursed of God and man. 

Sports and Pastimes . — The national character of this 

r i i in l i t ^ . j»f' 


ohm reaching to tho knee, of ringed mail formed of 
metal rings sown upon leather or cloth. The quiver 
appec^rs to have been cither suspended from tho waifefc 
orriinf over the shoulder. t . . * 

; -$S£Sj) trstUion, — The Anglo-Normans were equally 
as were the AnglorSaxona. Tho path 
w-their existence was strewed with oipens, super- 
stitious observances, and prodigies. K they met a 

hare, or a woman with dishevelled looks, or a blind or ~ f - - — 

lamo man, or even a monk, it was deemed a sign of period may bo more fully illustrated by a notice ov 
abme impending calamity; but if, on the other hand, sports and pastimes. The favourite diversions ofiifo 
they met a wolf, from which they had real cause for Anglo-Normans woro martial sports callod toifhrn- 
ui+i a™ <?..™ i-r* ^ it monts. When a prince resolved to hold a tourna- 

ment, he sent heralds to tho neighbouring courts 
and countries to publish his design, and invito all 
knights to honour the solemnity with their presence. 
Those who accepted the invitation to enter tho lists 
hung up their shields in a neighbouring monastery, 
to be inspected both by knights and ladies ; and if 
h lady touched it with a wund, it was considered an 
accusation of its owner. The knight had done that 
lady somo wrong, Supposed or real, and ho must 
answer for his conduct bcibro he entered the lists, 
llo was brought before tho judge of tho tournament 
arid tried with great solemnity, and if adjudged 
guilty of any conduct unworthy of a bravo and 


mmm . impending calamity; but if, on the other hand, 
they met a wolf, from which they had real cause for 
~fkar, or St. Martin's binl flew from right to left, or if 


mv heard distant thunder, or were vo$t by a deformed 
qr leprous man, they doomed it a sign of some coming 
good fortune. Tho credulity of the age was un- 
bounded. Even tho wisest and best of the historians 
and writers of tho period record miracles, visions, and 
enchantments as grave matters of fact. Matthew 
Paris says that it pleased tho Lord Jesus to irradiate 
the glorious ‘martyr Thomas a-Bocket with many 
miracles, so that none who approaohed his tomb in 
.faith returned without a cure. Strength, ho says, 
was restored to tho lnmo, hearing to tho deaf, sight to 
tho blind, speech to tho dumb, health to lepei’B, and 
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life to tho dead. No examples are given, but yet it guilty of any conduct unworthy of a bravo and 
is thus broadly stated that such miracles were per- courteous kuight, ho was not allowed to take part 
formed, and credulous roadors have bclioved the tale, in the tournament. Tournaments worn hold in an 


Giraldus Oambrensis, also, gravely records that one 
devil acted as butler to a baron with groal? fidelity, 
and another was a very diligent and learned monk, 
and a mighty favourite of his archbishop, whom ,he 
was wont to entertain with a relation of ancient 
histories and marvellous events. But this, oleriqgjl 
devil one day forgot himself, and cut short, his carcjfcfo* 
as d clerk. Having related that after the incaiiiaticm 
the devils lost thoir powor over mankind and We# 
obliged to flee, somo throwing themselves into tmb 
sea, and others concealing themselves in hollow tf*s 
or in the clefts of Tocks ; ho added, u 1 mysSf plungSd 
into a certain fountain.” The secret was out, aip 
Giraldus says that this clerical devil, finding he Md 
blabbed, with a face covered with blushes, left she 
roozni and was never seen again. J . > / 

. Sepulture , — Every nation has tseir peculiar A of 
sepjiiture, and tho, AnglsNomians had theirs!/ At 
the decease of a person, the nearest relation qlosJd tho 
eyelids of the dead, after which the face was covered 
with d hnen doth, and the body was washed aria laid 


pot ior burial. In this period the dead were jeom- 
mc^ly buried without the protection *of a ccpffin, 
obffipa- 'bring confined to those of rank and fortune. 


in the tournament. Tournaments wero held in an 
open space surrounded by strong palings and scaffold- 
ing, with seats for the spectators. Ladies, in whose 
honour the knights were to fight, usually conducted 
them to tho lists ; and troubadours and minstrels in 
picturesque drosses brightened tho scene. £11 tho 
feats of war, from the single combat Jo the gcnoral 
action, wore represented in theso martial diversions ; 
and at the close of the day tho judges declared the 
victors, and tho ladies distributed tho prizes. Tlio 
victors for a brief period became hcroos. They woro 
conducted id triumph to the palace ; their armour was 
taken off by ladies, and then, dressed in rich rubes, thriy 
up* took their seat at the table of their sovereign, where 
Jki they were treated with tho greatest distinction. • 
fee The tournament had its origin in France, where it 
/ long flourished before it was introduced into England, 
s of It was not allowed to bo held in England before the 
At roign of King Kichard — probably from the groat 
tlio danger incurred in tho cimountors between knight 
>red and knight* and from tho ruinous expemse with which 
laid such a diversion was attended. It is true, tournaments 
ora- wore held in tho turbulent rqign of King Stephen, 


hut that was an age when barons did as they pleased, 
pa-being confined to those of rank and fortune. His successor, Henry II., iftilbtly prohibited tlieir 
;©qpqitexur was interred in a chest or /coffin being held in England, and with good reason; for it 
solid masonry; but stone coffins and/earco- was while attending tournaments on the Continent 
come in use as seen under the blood of that his sons got up their rebellions against his 





par Altai and kingly authority. Their warlike sportm 
inflamed their martial ardour, and added pro to tuep. 
flames of ambition which burned in their bosoms. >j 
Richard himself had engaged in tho lists in tournar > 
ments held by the king of France, and had, while l 
thus engaged, gathered around him knightly com- I 
panions to disputo dominion with his father Henry, j 
I Is is said that when ho. became king, he allowed l 
tournaments to he celebrated in England because he t 
had obsorved that they contributed to make hronch p 
kniglits more skilful in the use of thoir annaun U? 
battlo than his own; an assertion not borne out by U 
historical facts. It wofild rather appear that Richard t; 
permitted tournaments to bo held m his kingdom for > 
two reasons; first, that ho himself was fond of the IH 
warlike divchiiou, and second, becauso they produce* 
revenue, he having imposed a tax on all who entered 
tho lists. But whatever may have boon his motive, 
it is certain that, from his reign, for a vory long 
\period tournaments were among tho most popular 
Tvvstimoa of the people of England. 

'iSthor favourite diversions among tho Anglo- 
Normans were, hunting and hawking. The jealous 
care with which the Norman kings protected tho doer 
to tho great misery of the people, has received notice 
in a formor page.. Every offender detected in tho act 
of hunting in tho royal forests was subject to the loss 
of life and limb ; and tho very dog that strayed therein, 
if caught, was lamed by tbo amputation of one of its 
claws, unloss redeemed by tho owner. Tho example 
thus sot by tho sovereign was closely imitated by tho 
barons. They, too, had their enclosures for tho pre- 
servation of game, in tho formation of which, by a 
lawless exercise of power, they often drove the 
peasantry from their meadowy fields, and pasture- 
lands. Subsequent to tho reign of tho Red King 
AVilliam II., tho restrictive character of tho game- 
laws was somewhat abated. **By a charter of Ilcniy I., 
the citizens of London wore allowed to have their 
chases for hunting; but tho peasant was still for- 
bidden to enjoy the pastime. That sport was reserved 
for tho king and the prolate ; tlio baron and tho lady 
of high-tom birth. Tiro diversions of hunting and 
hawking wor<^ with them, tho supromo felicity of life. 
John of Salisbury says that thoypurmied wild beasts 
with greater fury than tho enemies of tlvcir country ; 
and that by tho keenness with which thoy followed 
this mode of life, they became almost as great monsters 
and savages as tho animals they huntccf. Hawking 
wha a sport followed with equal keenness as that of i 
hunting. Falconries wore os distinct marks of high 
rank as tho spurs .of knighthood, or heraldic insignia. 
Jt was a sport fo?a long liino forbidden to all except 
the great and tho noble ; but, by a clauso in the Great 


wood, eyries of falcons, eagles, hawks, sparhawks, and 
herons. Most of tho monasteries hud stores of hawks 
for tho amusement of' tho monks, and so keenly did 
they follow tho sport, that Peter of Blois censures 
them for caring more for birds than sheep ; and for 
hallooing tho falcon upon its quany with the same 
, voice that had been dozftocrated to chant tho praises 
• of. God. Hawking, also, was a favourite pastime, of 
the Anglo-Norman ladies, which Jolin of Salisbury 
adduces as a proof that it was a frivolous 'amusement.- . 


Horse-racing was practised among the Anglo- 
Saxons, but not to any extent. Such races Wete held 
in Sinithfiold, which was then, ar it 'haft been till 
lucent times, the great oattle market of London. But 
theso races only consisted of tho competition of two 
or three horses ridden by jockeys,* and was,, therefore, 
but the germ of the horso-racing of the presept day. 
Among yeomen and burgesses, a sport called !fhe 
quintain, which may he considered as a paxod i of 
the tournament, was a favourite diversion , 1 - This 
sport consisted of a pole fixed firmly in the ground, 
across the top of which was fixed a piece of w ejod to 


turn upon a spindle, having at one end of it a board 
and at the other a sandbag. Those who engaged in' 
this sport galloped against tho quintain and stfhok 
the hoard with a couched polo, mid if tho tilter did 
not make ft rapid escape, the heavy , sandbag at the 
other oxtromity wheeled round and struck him 
between the shoulders, to tho great amusement of 
tho spectators. The water quintain was also a 
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[Worm to pastinfe of tho Londoners. Tt is thus do- 
gVibcd by Fitz-Stopben : — “A shield is nailed to a 
“mo fixed in tho midst of tho river — the Thames, — 
®*"\d a boat is driven with violence by many oars and 
PJfo stream of tho river. On the prow of tho boat 
Inlands a young man, who, in passing, tilts against tho 
™ ield with a spear. If tho spear breaks and lie keeps 
s station, ho gains his prize ; but if not, ho is thrown 
to the riVer. To prevent his being drowned, a boat 
moorcd , both sides of the shield, filled with young 
cn, who rescue him. The bridges, wharfs, and 
ses are crowded with spectators ready to break 
into loud bursts of laughter.” Other amusements 
•o of a rustic character, somo of which may . bo 
nied as a supplementary part of. tho military 
ing of the people ; #uch as wrestling, which 
a common pastime from London to tho Lahd’s 
from the west to the north. Yeomen wrestled 
>rize$ of no mean valuo, as a ram or a bijll, a 
ring, or a pipe of wine.” Tho gamo of quarter- 
was ako popular. According to balladnstery, 
i Hood had a hunt in Sherwood Forest. with a 
ir of Nottingham, whose staff of oak was eight 
nd a half long. Other amusements of ariutie 
ter were, running, leaping, thiui^ngj ptohes 
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MANNERS AND QUSTOM& 


&nd darts, apA shooting with bows and arrow8,In 
^large burgesses diverted themselves with 

*3$ .bear and bull-hunting. School-boys 
. wore a$W6d to amuse themselves with the barbarous 
• 'sport ^ ^|0^fc-%htiiig. (hi Shrove Tuosday *each 

seholar iifas permitted to bring a fighting-cock into 
ilie sofiool-roonji which* for the day, became a cock-pit 
for the diversion of the urchins. In winter, boys 


t&m ; and in country revels* the taborer and the bag- 
piper, the dancers and the minstrels were hailed with 
delight by the peasantry. “ Musical girls,” indeed, 
tumbled before knight and peasant, as the daughter 
of Heredias “ tumbled before Herod.” The most 
attractive amusement to both high and low was, also, 
the most pernicious. Gambling was often carried to 


were accustomed to skate withdtho shank bones of a groat excess. Chess was known, but the rattle of 
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sheep tied under their, shoos, at the same time tilting 
against each other with pointless spoors. 

Among in-door amusements were theatrical enter- 
tainments — ecclosiastieal and secular. The ecclesi- 
astical plays were composed by the clergy, and were 
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the dice was more practised than the marshalling of 
bislfop and knight. Both wore considered to be an 
integral part of the education qf all those who aspired 
to the honour of knighthood. The passion for 
gaming often led to great social evils. Peter of Blois 


and their pupils. Thoy consisted of attributes the profligacy of a young nobleman to his 
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representations of events or actions recorded in 
Scripture^ or the lived of the saints. Sometimes they 
were played before the publio, for Fits-3tephen says 


ocular plays, they appear to have consisted only of clergy and prelates are said tohavo spent muon of 
omio tales, intermingled with jests and ribaldry, their time in playing at chess and dice. It had 
['hey wore acted by strolling-playenuchiefly in the become such a dangerous passion that several canons 


that London had religious plays, which were repre- 
sentations of miraolos wrought by confessors, and of 
the patience of martyrs under suffering. As regards 
secular plays, they appear to have consisted only of 
comic, tales, intermingled with jests and ribaldry. 
They wore acted by strolling-players^chiefly in the 
courts of kings and tho castles of the barons. Their 
exhibitions were of an immoral character, and probably 
tho clergy composed thoir ecclesiastical plays os a 
counteracting influence. Other diversions were af- 
forded by jugglers and buffoons. The Anglo-Norman* 
juggler made knives and balls circle through his 
hands, and balanced his wheel and his sword as 


Ubing taught to play at dioe by lus father in early 

C ‘h; and Matthew Paris oeusures the English 
ns, who had revolted from King John, for spend- 
ing their time in London in eating, drinking, and 
dictfylaying, when they should havo been iu arms in 


tho field. Such was the rage for gambling that 




SWORD DA NCR. 

adroitly as tho modom conjuror; and tho buffoon 
amused his audience with his ribald jests as effectually 
as the modom down. In towns, the bearvaard, with 


be become suen a dangerous passion that several canons 
>ir and laws were made to restrain it, but to very little 
ily purpose. Somo of these laws were vory curious 
a specimens of class legislation. Thus one law ordainod 
af- that no man in the army was to play at any game 
anfl for money, except the knights and clergy, and they 
lis were not to lose more than twenty shillings in any 
as one day. If tho men-at-arms played by themselves — 

r tliat is, without theft masters looking on and per- 
mitting — they wore to be whipped ; and manners so 
offending were to bo dipped in tho sea on throe suc- 
cessive mornings, “ after the usage of sailors.” Those 
regulations wero evidently designed to prevent 
quarrels, whicl\ were tho natural consequence of 
gambling, and which oftcA led to serious frays. It is 
j recorded of John, son of King Henry, that ho “fell at 
: variance at chess with Falco Guarine,and John broko j 
I Falco's head with tho chess-board, and then Faloo j 

( gave him such a blow that ho almost killed him.” 
The laws and regulations, howovor, concerning the 
practice of gaming were rendered nugatory by the 
examples of those hy whom they were promulgated ; 
for if the kings and the barons, the prelates and the 
■ clergy played at games of chance without restraint, 
llv wh y °°* tbe people? • 

it& “Example hath a loader tongue then procopt/ 
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Civil and Military History, from the Accession of Henry I 
8ECXION L 

HENRY III., SXJRNAMED OF WINCHESTER. 

The death of King John was a providential event* 
both for his family and his country. By that event j 
was rescued from a great dilemma. While' 
he lived, there appeared to be only the choioo of two 
evils : either to submit to his tyrannical rule, or be | 
governed by an ambitions young prinoe, who would ! 
have regarded England as a fief of France, and have 
smothered the growth of its independence. A wise 
Providence ordered otherwise. No sooner was John 
buried at Worcester than the earl of Pembroke, 
marshal of England, marched with the royal army 
and prince Henry, the eldest son of King John, to the 
city of Gloucester ; where, on the 28th of October, A.D. 
1216, the boy prince— for ho was only ten years ojd— 
was crowned by Gualo, the Pope’s legate, king of 
England. Tho ceremony was performed in more 
haste than pomp and show. As the crown had been 
lost in tho Wash with tho rest of the regalia, a fillet 
of gold was placed on the c f ooy's head ; and in the 
piesence of three bishops, as many carls, four barons, 
and a few abbots and friars, tho young prince took 
the usual oaths “ upon the gospels and relics of saints,'’ 
and, having paid homage to the Pope for his kingdom, 
was “ made w king. 

The tender age of the young monarch rendered it 
necossary that there should be a protootor of the 
kingdom. Aooordingly, at a great council held at 
Bristol, on tho 11th of November, the carl of Pembroke 
was chosen to that high offioo, with tho title of Sector 
Regia et Regnv—* Protector of ttio King and the King- 
dom "—a trust which he discharged with honour, 
wisdom, and success. One of his first acts was to 
renew the Great Charter which* 1 John had signed at 
Itunnymead : o&tho sametimo carefully revising some 
of its clauses, to'moh objections had been made by the 
barons in tho imprest of Prinoe Louis; and leaving 
others open for dmeussi&n when all the barons should 
become so far feconoilod as to meet again in Bolemn 
counoil. That reconciliation was earnestly sought by 
the Protector, letters wore sent to tho discontented 
barons, urging them to return "and submit to the 
young king’s government, and solemnly promising 
indemnity for the p'wto and security for the future. 

F Several of the more powerful barar^— as the earls of 
Salisbury, Arundel, and Warrenno — were won over 
by those well-timed letters, and others only waited far 
an opportunity to follow their example. At tho son#'’ 
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atH, A.D, 1816, to tlM Dtprition of Diehard It, AJt 13W. • 
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thttimo, Gnalo, the rope’s legate, used his spiritual 


E ^weapons m support of the boy-king he had drowned : 
othboth Louis ana all his adherents were placed under 
b^the ban of excommunication. , 

I the At the death of King John, Trince Louis Was still 
engaged in the siego of Dover. On hearing of that 
event, he pressed that siege with ten-fold vigour, 
t His efforts were coupled with tempting offers to its 
i heroic governor, Hubert do Burgh ; but neither his 
i* power nor his offers prevailed : the fidelity of De 
Burgh was incorraptihfo, and his defence of his castle 
on the clifls invincible. The siege was raised, and 
l Louis hastened to London, still hoping to win the 
* crown of England. Tho citizens of London were in 
i his favour : on the 6th of November the Tower, which 
had hitherto hold out against him, was surrendered 
, ; into his hands. Emboldened by the support of the 
1 Londoners, Prinoe Louis marched to Hertford, and 
J %ud siege to and captured its castle. He, also, cap- 
i v Aired the castle of Berkhampstoad. This last exploit, 

I tMowever, was rather a loss than a gain ; for it led to 
; If i quarrel with and the defection o/one of his bravest 
s dneronts — Robert Fitx-Waltor — to whom he refused 
S ts cusijpdy. Suocoss had mado him arrogant. There 
i\ /as a spirit of dislike flowing up in the nation 
w v 5gamst his pretensions, and ho unwisely fostered that 
Spirit by his haughtiness. He marched fiom Belk- 
sr^arapstead to St Albans, where his conduct embittered 
minds of many against him, and especially the 
tr ior gy. He threatened to hum down the magnificent 
cff'Joy if its abbot did not acknowledge him lawful 
t.* 1 / of England, and although he did not cany his 
K® s Vjat into execution when the abbot sternly refused 
i| t0 ttt >mply.with his demand, the abbey was only saved 
tj moc ho payment of a fine of eighty maiks of silver, 

'ho season of Christmas was now at band, and a 
& n ^*e was agreed upon till tho second week after the 
in phany, which was afterwards prolonged till after 
Et° l er, a.d. 1217.^ Meanwhile, bom parties ^prepared 
Ear^lio final struggle. Louis went to France for men 
forV money, and rembroltf was actively engaged in 
andftuiting in England" and in gaining over other 
reoipns to tho cause of King Henry. Louis had left 
baro^ueraud do Coucy as his governor in E qglfrufl , 
Eurt 1 like hjs master, De Coucy governed arrogant! 
mm * French, indeed, began to look upon the 
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infUie mindsof the 
w France collecting troops 
y became to be considered, not as 
%: fifttiye tyranny, but as plunderers, 
- not endured, by free-born 

*#• Besides, the cause for which the French 
fed been called into the oountry no longer 


was in his tomb at Worcester, and Bonis, therefore, was 
nofonger wanted. He might have been convinced of 
thi&Befcre he .embarked for France; for one Wflliam 
do Ooll ingham , at the head of a thousand gallant 
archers, would have taken him prisoner as he was on 
his w to the coast, hod not the timely aid of the 
Frc^L fleet prevented his capture. On his return 
thoie ^ was a sterner opposition displayed. The 
annistfoe was. still existing; but rogardlsss of this, 
the 1 mariners of the Cinque Ports captured several of 
his vessels, for which he took revenge on Sandwich, 
which he burned to the ground. 

' The. truce having expired, Louis onco more laid 
siege ti> Dover; while Pembroke recommenced hos* 
tilities by laying siege to the castle of Mount Sorel, 
in Leicestershire. In tins enterprise Pembroke was 
unsuccessful. The count of Perche, with six hundred 
knights and twenty thousand men — French* English, 
Flemings, - and other mercenaries — marched from 
London to the relief of the castle, and the siege was 
raised. The count of Perche, with his 14 wicked French 
freebooters," as an old chronicler calls them, now 
marched to Lincoln, committing fearful havoc in 
their route: the inhabitants were plundered, and 
churches and monasteries wantonly destroyed. The 
castle of Lincoln was besioged, but it was bravely de- 
fended by a woman — Nichola do Camville, the widow 
of its hereditary governor. While the count was en- 
gaged in this siego, Pembroke called out the tenants 
of the crown, and hastened to its relief. Previous to 
marching, his army was invested with a sacred 
character by Gualo, the legate. The tejjr became a 
sort of crusade. Crosses wore sewn upon the breasts 
of the soldiers, and they wore promised all the 
privileges of crusaders. To animate them, also, 
Gualo, who hod every Sunday and holiday pronounced 
the sentence of excommunication against the partisans 
of Louis, now hurled the thunders, of tho Church 
against him personally. The war had, therefore, 
assumed the character of a crusade against the’French 
army. The count of Perche was still besiegfpg the 
castle of Lincoln when Pembroke's army approached 
the walls of the city. Dooming himself feofe within i 
its walls, ho did not lead out liis foroes against Feso-i 
broke's army, but kept battering awaj* at tho walls 
the castle, rosolving to reduce that 4rst, and then ftp 
tight in. the open field. H%nover dreamt that hi s 
enemy would enter the wallea town and engage Mila 
in the narrow streets of Lincoln. On a sudden, how- 
ever, he found himself engaged in a street-fight und<$r 
the most disadvantageous circumstances. He hail 
weQ^nrated knights, but cavalry’ was of Sno use ifn 
suc$C tiJoee quarters. His knights were wounded atefd 
&hd at length were compelled to mmmM® 
, There was a merciless slaughter in til e 
narrp^ff^ede of. Lincoln, and among the slain 
the cd^^Sf^kphe, wlbco scorned to surrender to * Jjy 


Such was, the victory which, from 
its accomplishment, is called in history “The 
Fair of Lincoln?' The burgesses of the city espoused 
the oause of Prince Louis, for which they paid dearly. 
Thmr city was given up to pillage— one of the grand 
privileges of crusaders— ana many of its inhabitants , 
perished in their flight over the river Withata. 

It was on hearing of this disaster that Prince Louis 
raised the siege of Dbver, and hastened to London. 
It vps followed by a great naval success. At this 
time, another fleet and army were being preparedin 
France to aid Louis in Mb stAggle for the English 
crown. Blanche of Castile, the wife of Louis, was 
said to be gathering these reinforcements in aid of her 
(husband ; for Philip, king of France, was afraid of 
I acting openly in the matter lest he should bring 
down upon, his head the curse of tho Church. It was 
in August that this fleet, consisting of eighty largo 
ships and several smaller vessels, sailed from Calais. 
Eustace, a famous pirate monk of tho age, was its 
commander. On board there were three hundxdtl 
/knights and a mftnorous body of infantiy, and their 
purpose was to effect a landing on tho Thames, and 
join Prince Louis in London. But' that object was 
mover accomplished. As thoy woro snaking for the 
[estuary of the Thames, they woro attacked by De 
[Burgh, the hero of Dover Castle, who had only forty 
vessels under his command, but who, with this small 
* armament, bore down upon the French fleet with such 
irresistible fury, that, with tho exception of fifteen 
vessels, the whole of 9 the French fleet was either 
saptwed or destroyed. It is related that Do Burgh 
/caused powdered quick-1 imo to be scattered in the air, 
'which the wind carried into tho faces of his enemies ; 
but the iron beaks of his galloys and his boarding- 
axes proved more formidable than tho quiok-limo. 
Tho victory was complete. •From that timo tho causo 
of Louis was hopeless. Negotiations followed, and ou 
the 11th of September a treaty was signed on an islet 
of the Thames near Kingston, by which Louis re- 
nounced Ids pretensions to the crown of England; 
and Pembroke granted a complete amnesty, with a 
participation in all privileges to his English adherents, 
i Three days after, a safe conduct was granted to Louis, 
and he was honourably escorted to the sea-side by the 
earl of Pembroke, from whence he sailed with his 
adventurers to France. • 

Pembroke strictly observed the conditions of this 
treaty. All the barons who had adhered to tho causo 
of tho French prince # wero restored to their estates 
and honours. But the Pope’s' legate,^ ualo, acted in 
a different spirit towards the clergy wno had favoured 
Louis : all of them who had been excommunicated 
being now banished from the* kingdom. Unfortu- 
sately for the country, the regent Pembroke died in 
March a.d. 1219. Before he died, however, he bad 
perfected the great Charter, wrung from King John 
by the barons, by a •“ Charter of tho Forests," in 
which the terrible penalties for destroying the king’s 
deer were abolished, and the milder punishments of 
fines or imprisonment substitnt&L Pembroke ex- 
tended this Charter to Ireland ; and he provided that 
it should live in the popular mind throughout 
England, by being read in the county courts 
penodioully. ’While protector, he omitted nothing 
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that plight oontrihate to the honour of the king and (I Ho naked an aid of a fifteenth upon all personal 
the welfare of the country, lie introduced no sweep- |j estates. That aid was granted, hut under circuin- 
ing ohanges in the laws, but ho did that which was 1 stances hitherto unknown in England. g There were 
wiser and better — ho amended them with wisdom J striot limitations defined as to the mode in which the 
and moderation, thus leaving a noble cxamplo to# money was to be used as well as faiqpd. Haro was a 
future English statesmen. § change, indeed! Former kings had dtinaiuled and 

Pembroke was succeeded in the protectorship hj% obtained money, and spent it how they pleased t now 
Huburt do Burgh, while tlio young king’s person was! the people asserted tho right not only of granting it, 
committed to the care of Petor dcs Roches, a Poictevint but how it should* be expended. Nor was this all. 
by birth, bishop of Winchester. Theso soon became § Tho M aid ” was not even granted until Henry hod 
rivals. I)e Burgh was the most popular with the 1 consented to ratify tho charters of their liberties. On 
English people, but Dfcs Roches ruled at court Bis- I these conditions the subsidy was voted and its col- 
sensions followed, but dangerous consequences were J lection .was immediately enforced: both the clergy 
prevented by the skill of Pandulph, who had again! and laity contributing a fifteenth of their substance 
become legate in England. In May, a.i>. 1220,Hengr V for war with Franco. A largo army was raised' but 
was re-crowned : Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 1 to very little purpose. It was commanded'by Richard, 
who had been permitted by the Pope to return tot earl of Coijiwali, tho king’s brother, who landed at 
England, performing tho ceremony. In that samel Bordeaux, and marched into Guionne ; but at that 
year, Pandulph returned to Romo. Previous to his 1 time the French king had taken the cross against tho 
rotun\ he had demanded in the name of tho people i Albigenses in the south of France — a Protestant 
that no baron should hold more than two of the royal I people who were called heretics, and treated more 
castles. It was so ordained, hut little heed was paid D cruelly than the infidel Saracens — and a papal legato 
to the order. Many of the barons, chiefly foreigners, B threatened the English witli excommunication if they 
protended that they hold their fortresses in trust till | raised obstacles to Louis in this “ holy war” and a 
the king came # of age, and refused to give them up. ft truco was agreed upon for one year : a time which 
Be Burgh demanded thoir surreifdor, but Bos Roches I] was afterwards extended to aj>. 1229. 
favoured their retention. Plots and conspiracies fol- 1 3 At the time of the extension of this truce the 
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Be Burgh demanded thoir surrei; 
favoured their retention. Plots 
lowed. In the hope of restoring 


conspiracies I 


lowed. In the hope of restoring peace, Do Burgh, in / French king was dead, and was succeeded by bis son 

the year 1223, obtained a bull from the Pope, de-£« Louis IX., then only twelvo years of age. Tho 

elating the young king, now sixteon years old, to be;’- minority of that young monarch was marked by great 
of age to govern the kingdom without protectors. disorders in France, and if, instead of renewing tho 

This bull was accompanied by a command tq thej ; truce Henry had pursued tho war with vigour, lio 

barons to deliver up tho royal castles forthwith.!* might have recovered his foreign possessions. But 


barons to deliver up tho royal castles forthwith.! 
They were, howovor, still recusant, and Bo Burgh 
proceeded to take them by force of arms. In the 
courso of the year 1224 moat of them were captured : 
and at Bedford, eighty ot tho foreign garrison, who 
had committed frightful excesses in the neighbouring 
country, were hanged. Be Burgh, who was not a 
cruel man, resorted to this seventy as a warning to 
the foreigners in tho country, and it had a wholesome 
effect. Even Bes Roches gave up the stniggle with 
his rival. \Jndor pretence of making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalom, he quitted tho kingdom, and many foreign 
adventurors followed his example. By this time Hie 
law had reasserted its supremacy, and peace was 
restored. Dreading the severity of Bo Burgh, and 
perhaps still more the ban of excommunication threat- 
ened by tho archbishop of Canterbury, the recusant 
barons everywhere* submitted to tho crown. 

Bp a secret clause of the treaty entered into between 
Louis and tho protector Pembroke, the French prince 
had bound himself to give up all tho castles in N or- 
mandy which had bqpn wrested from King John, 
should he ever ascend tho throne of Fiance, lie 
ascended that Hirone a.d. 1 225, but lie not only re- 
fused to fulfil his engagement, but overrun some parts 
of Guienne and Poitou, and captured the important 
maritime town of Rochelle. Ambassadors were sent 
to demand the fulfilment of tho treaty of a.d. 1217, 
hut tho demand Was^answored by the above aggres- 
sions. Henry now summoned a Parliament — for that 
mune was now coming into use — to meet 'at West- 
minster. When that rarliament assembled 'Be Burgh 
asked for money to enable the king to recover his own.; 


might have recovered his foreign possessions. But 
Henry was no warrior. When the trace expired, he 
resolved to carry war into France, but when ho 
arrived at Portsmouth, the shipping provided for tho 
transport of his army was not roqdy, and he post- 
poned his expedition till tho following year. In that 
year, 1230, he did set sail for tho Continent, but it was 

I only to bring Hisgroco on himself, and dishonour on 
his forces, lie landed at St. Malo, in Normandy, 
where 1 he was joined by tho Duke of Brittany, and 
everything wore a promising aspect Henry, how- 
ever, Jonly advanced as far as Nantes, where, while 
tho French were capturing some of his towns, ho 
washed his time ana means in feasting and pa- 
. geantries. Many of his poorer knights were obliged 
J toTsell their horses and arms to defray their ex- 
P ponses ;#and about Hie end of October the nnwarlike 
4Iinry returned to England. The bravo Bo Burgh. 
e1 had accompanied him in this expedition, and notwith- 
istindmg his known honour, valour, and ability, the 
H jfhg and his courtiers endeavoured to throw all tho 
bOTame upon hin\ but the pooplo attributed it to the 
kftW Irimself. They loqgpd upon him as a trifier and 
a Ijfcoward, and when no asked his parliament for 
ra&oney to replenish his bankrupt exchequer, it' was 

PyThe history of England for some years after this 
Br iefly cqpsists of court intrigues and contests for 
poftiwor. Dos Roches, bishop of Winchester, had re- 
tutelVucd from his pilgrimage and again became the 
rivOral of Hubert do Burgh. Ana Has time he 
Crip#imphedb In Hie year 1232 the brave Be Burgh 
Mrifci 4oomod to experience tho proverbial ingratitude 
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^ of princes. Many circumstances contributed to his 
" downfeL Tlie envy and malice of Dos Roches, and 
the fbveagn courtiers, being the most effectual. While 


oh. the Continent, Heniy had received homage in 
Poitou end Guippne, and from that time his court 
became more foreign than English* De Burgh was 
surrounded with enemies — Des Roches being the 
most inveterate and formidable. Ho remembered his ' 
former defeat, and sought revenge. And ho had it. 
The high, office of justiciary had been conferred on I 
Do Burgh for life, but he was rudely deprived of it, 
and ordered to give an account of the disposal of the 
revenues of the crown during hit}, administration. 
Many ; crimes wore laid to his chargo; the most 
heinous boing that ot gaining the Kings affection by 
ma£io and enchantment 1 Perceiving that his enemies 
wore ’too powerful for him, Do Burgli fl$d and took 
refuge in Merton Abbey. Henry would have dragged 
hiin from this asylum, but his barons represented the I 
danger he would incur by such an act, and he paused. | 
Do Burgh had boon long obnoxious to the mayor and 
citizens of London for hjs stem resistance to Prince ] 
Louis, whom they had supported, and they were , 
about to drag him fronrthe altar of the abbey when | 
Henry recalled his order. But De Burgh soon after 
fell into the king’s hands through treachery. Having 
received a safe conduct from Henry, he left his asylum 
to visit his wife, who was sister to the king of Soots, 
and he had no sooner quitted it tlian he was pursued 
by three hundred armed men, sent by the faithless 
monarch to arrest him. Do Burgh fled to a parish 
church in Essex, but he was dragged from the altar 
by his pursuers und convoyed to tho Tower of London. 
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The bishops, however, raised such an indignant otit- 
cry against this violation of the sanctuafy tjiat 
Henry was compelled to have him conveyed sanely 


to the parish church. He was still, however, 1 
resolved to get De Burgh into his power. Tlie 
church was surrounded by armed men who prevontod 
any, one from entering it with provisions, and tho 
brave Hubert, who had scorned to surrender to tho 
Preach when twice beleagured by them in Dover 
Castle, was oompelled, from fear of starvation, to sur- 
render to Henry, whose throne he had so valiantly 
supported. Henry was advised to put him to death, 
but § his conscience would not allow him to commit so 
jfoul an act lie confiscated his estates, and imprisoned 
him in tho castle of Devizes, from whence no made 
|his escape, and went into Woles. Finally, Do Burch 
'.triumphed over the malice of his enemies. Ho 
jbjoame reconciled to tho king, who restored him to 
'his estates ; but ho never again took part in tho ad- 
jmmistration of public affairs. 

On the downfal of Hubert do Burgh, tho post of 
chief minister was conferred on his rival Dcs Roches, 
lie triumphed, but it was only for a season. Dcs 
Roches invited over many of liis oountryinen 
'England, on whom Henry bestowed all placos of | 

I honour and profit. The days of tho Conqueror had in 
a degree returned: foreigners swarmed round tho 
court. Henry oven provided rich heiresses for some 
of them to wed, and they began* to look upon 
England as their home. Xt ho so groat in tho king- 
dom at this time as these hungry Foictovjns ? So they 
i reasoned among themselves ; and they showed then* 
importance by treating tho English nobility with 
contempt. But tho batons of England were not yet 
slavra. They who curbed tho tyrant John could 
surely curb tho insolence of these foreigners, and tho 
will of tho dastardly Henry. A number of them, wi th 
Pembroke's son at their head, remonstrated with him 
for giving the preference to foreigners rather than to 
his English subjects, ana- # whou Dcs Roclies in tho 
king’s namo returned a haughty answer, they retired 
from court, a sullen and discontented laxly. If they 
hail lost tho favour of tho king, he had now lost their 
affections. Twice ho summoned them to moot him in 
parliament, and twice they refused to obey his sum- 
mons. They would neither meet him at Oxford nor 
at Westminster. Tho spirit of nationality was 
aroused. Henry was plainly told that if ho did not 
dismiss Des Roches and his Poictevin favourites from 
court, they would drive both him and them out of tlio 
kingdom. The barons knew their power, and hail 
they ifemai&od united, their object would have been at 
onoe accomplished. Both llcniy and liis minister 
wero alarmed at their threat, and in order to divert 
the storm which was gathering arounfl them, a scheme 
was devised to divide the barons, which proved suc- 
cessful. Many of them were gained over to tho court 
by favours and fair promises, *and tho carl of Pem- 
broke, still standing firm in his patriotism, lie was 
decoyed into Ireland by Des Rocnos, whore ho was 
basely murdered. But though by his craft this 
ambitious prelate broke up tho confederacy of tho 
barons, his triumph was evanescent, what the 
barons failed to effect was brought about by one of 
his own ordor. Grown bolder by success, lie con- 
fiscated the estates 'of sovoral English nobles, and in- 
solently declared in his place at Court, that the barons 
of England wero inferior in rank and condition to 
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thole of France. Edmund, aidhbuhop of (jfcnterl, 
now took up the national. cause* He threaten! 
Henry With excommunication if he did not instantly J! 
dismiss Dos Bodies and his associates, and trcmblinjg V 
for his &te, the king commanded him to retire to, his ® 
own diooeso, and his Foictevin favourites to go about “ 
their business. A new administration was formed, in A 
which the primate had great sway, and from which <1 
the people entertainod hopes of a better government* *4 
This occurred A.D. 1234. * ®I 

For a time the country was better 'governed? the 
Charters being the basis of tbe administration. * But j 
Henry, though he submitted to archbishop Edmund's ® 
sway, was not favourable to his mode of government. 

His dislike of the English barons and the Charters 
grew with his years; and there was ho attempt madef 
by the barons to remove his prejudices. He w&sf®l 
unpopular with them and with the people at large. 

His station was not too high for the wits of the age " 
to hurl their shafts at him. It was not an age o: 
printing, but men could write, and lips could dissent*) 
nfrto widely what was written. It was an age wben| 

1 men found the means of showing their contempt of 
cliaraoter by written and oral satire. And Henry’s 
character was vulnerable in many points of view, of 
which the satirical ballad-makers were not slow ini y 
taking advantage. His failures on the Continent — It 
the second of which will be presently recorded— ospo-* '* 
eially was made the subject of lampoons. Thus, in] 
one of the Anglo-Norman satires, his majesty is mad< 
to say that he would certainly take Paris ; that hi 
would set fire to the river Sein’d ; that ho would bum' 
all the French mills; and that it would be a tefriblo 
thing if the French had no bread to eat for a weokJ 
His mode of procuring money, also, laid him open to 
satire and pungent witticism, for there wore iio con- 
trivances so moan or unjmt that, he disdained to 
practise them. He begged and borrowod “of abbots, 
friars, derkB, and men of low degree,” and ho exacted 
money from all classes of his subjects. He plundered 
the church, and the poor fishermen on the sea-coast 
wore mado to contribute to his necessities. As for 
the Jews, they were despoiled beyond all precedent, 
for Henry sold them as ho would a farm, to his 
brother Bichard. 
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and Peter, & third uncle, *ari- 

5 i 

and ^ < ?T iod to.youn>n6ljJee 1 ;^&m 

Hemyhadthe wardahin, while ri% heirteteewere 

to boast of but tl^ir fancied parentage, To add to 
^* e ,P°ppl® * disgnat, the four sons of the queentteotbor, 
Isabella, by the count of La Marche, to whig* A* had 
been teamed shortly after the deathof 

S King John, were sent to England to be pr^d«i- ifrr 
' Henry. Riches and honours were BhoworOd upon 
am, and they were followed by adventHxteujsfrom 
Umenne, who, shared in Henry's prodigaV fefmiite 
For some nftm* Tfomw.*v , *. J — . . 
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this fresh herd of foreign f&vountos ; their dttejnpts 
to remove them from the king’s presence boiitiCfls - 
“? d . the arte employed by these foreigners to keep 
thoir ground, l'he king's lavish favours soon left 
him without either money or. credit— he wa* a. bank- 
nipt monarch. In his extremity, he applied to par- 
liament for ud/but over and over again they only voted • 


v v i those only on the condition 

that ho should dismiss ^ ja i 


, .. . — . his foreign, favourites. and 

redress their grievances. But no sooner was his 
wants supplied than his promises wore wantonly 
broken. Fhe barons then bound him by* oath' ; and 
Henry took tho oaths, but they wore no more binding 
on his conscience than his promises. It was in vain 
that they reminded him of a clause in tho Groat 
Charter, which provided for tho banishment of unjust 
favourites without any process of law : the infat u ated 
monarch was persuaded by his favefnritee that the 
hnglish laws were of no uiguificanfce, and they wore 
still rotamed in power. 

Th6 rnoannfss of tho character of Henry HI. is 
well illustrated by incidents related by Matthew 
Ians at the birth of his first-born Edward, a.d. 1239. 
1 he streets of London, he says, were illuminated and 
bands of dancers made the night joyftd with drum 
< and tambourine. But Homy cared little for these 
barren rejoicings. He wanted money, and he 'sent 
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Such was the state of public feeling a.d. 1230; a V* rkT ,“ o “® Sfien S?^ 8 m to city and country to ask for 
feeling which grew stronger and stronger. Henry presents When these messengers returned, if thoy 
was now twenty-nine years of age and still unmarried. J* ; ™ded, the king smiled; but if the gifts 


Hitherto he had been unfortunate in love as yell as 
in war. Ho had laid siege to several ladies', hearts, 
but had met with no success. At length, howevej*, 
ono yielded to lys addresses. In this year he mon ied 
Eleanor, daughter of th$ count of Provence ; a union 
which led to tbe old story— an inundation of foreigners. 
Eleanor brought with her a numerous retinue, and 
hosts of foreigners followed to share in her good 
fortune. These were QjMxms and Provencals : men 
equally as insolent anMp^ping as the Poictevins. 

At thus time tho peopleppT the Continent were all of 
the same typo ; no mai^'^om what part they came. 
Hence when they cam&ji6 England they , were all 
equally odious to tlie jftglish nobility and the people. 
Theft) Gascons and Provencals bec&mo especially ob* 
noxious. And with gjjod reason /for Henry lavuhedi 
oh them all his fitvoumT The queen’s maternal ynok^'^jpj 


1 were small, they were rejected with contempt. 

c» chronicler adds that it was wittingly said, “God cave 
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R\ th® child to the nation, but the king-wld him to the 
MPtople- 

hila time dnpopiilar, Henry waa hurried into a 
ia war with 1 ranee by the queen-mother, Ta.f- 11 . 
ie chief cause oftbr war was offended vanity, 
fie estates of Isabella’s husband, the earl of Harche, 
i] iy ia that part of Poitou which was subject to France 
upd Louis IX. having givon that part of tho ottmtrv 
at * the sovereignty of his brother Alphonso, o om mfrtided 
td * te™** to do theitftfnew laid homage. * IteWk 
iwl wc 7 er » P^^od % husband' to 
> ogiance to Frond* ’ rather thap thus td - demean 
andsheoaltei pi the aid of her eohHfctfyin 
fjjjprtof hia rebellion, enable hhhteuiiderteke 
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.ihfe tfttMrotae, Henry called upon hia parliament for 
-3E2^iwW l ' ,iMI11 ^ money, but was flatly 
-■?2I?W52 s : "* b 5® moans or other, however, money 
** ;** «md that he contrived to fill 
W1 ® a 8 ^ ver f° r the purposes of his| 
Aooompanied by his queen, his 
and three hundred knights, Henry! 
2"^ pom Portsmouth, and made for the river I 
Waronno- He was joined on thcLOontment by nearly} 
tWm^y thousand men, for English gold never failed/ 
"my there for any war, whether just or 
n^ju^ Mostjof those who rallied round his standard 
ware-paid mercenaries, but there were others who 
w#wf a nxi ous to render themselves independent of the 
, owfcm. of France, This expedition, however, wes as 
unsuccessful and contemptible as that in wbioh Henry 
o ^^ p^viously engaged. He was defeated in a 
, pitched* battle on the homes of the river Oharente, near 
theeaatie.of Taillebourg ; and again on the banks of the 
m&w river near the town of Salntes ; and was finally 
compelled to flee across Saintonge to Blaye, leaving 
hm military chest and the sacred vessels and ornaments f 
of bis moveable chapel* royal in the hands of the! 
victorious France. Louis IX. sooq reduced that! 
portion of Poitou which belonged to England, andl 
compelled the earl of Marohe r to implore nis mercy. | 
Had Louis not been restrained by some scruples of \ 
consdenoe, he would have deprived the English^ 
monarch of his few remaining dominions on thejf 
Continent. Having purchased a truce for five yearsf 
of the Frenoh king, Henry returned to England ini 
September, a.d. 1243, and in order to oonoeal hist 
shame, he commanded his military tenants to meet l 
him at Portsmouth, and ho was conducted by them to 1 
London with groat pomp, as though he had been the I 
victor, and not tho vanquished. c 

The prido of the English was deeply mortified byfe 
this inglorious campaign. Henry was more unpopular^ 
than ever, and tho pen of the satirist was fruitful indh 
lampoons holding him up to ridicule. Hi$ pariiament,<J 
also, became more refractory than it* had ever been.I 
When in the yoar 1244 he demanded more money, hep 
was charged^ with extravagance; with frcquentty 
breaches of the Charter, and was plainly told that ha 1 
was a monarch in whom his people could place nho 


no end to it; but what he borrow&l ho 
never' paid; Hence it was that when ho asked tho 
abbot tit Ramsay to lend him a hundred pounds, ho 
naively replied, that "he gave but never lent;” and 
he went to the money-lenders to borrow the sum that 
“he might satisfy the wants of the beggar-king.” 
But with all his plundering, begging, and borrowing, 
although he looked upon a meeting of parliament as a 
meeting of his enemies, in the year 1248, he was 
again compelled to cSll his barons together to ask for 
money: it was in vain. He was now-told that he 
ought to blush to ask aid from a people whom he 
hated and shunned (or the sdbiety of aliens, and was 
bitterly reproached for disparaging the English nobles, 
by forcing them into mean marriages with foreigners, 
sail the numerous acts of his maladministration were 
on this occasion laid plainly before him, and Henry 
hoard the oomplaints of his parliament patiently, and 
promised amendment. But the barons were no longer 
to be deceived : supplies were sternly refused. 

Henry was now put to his wits’ end fox monoy 
wherewith to supply his personal wants, and*tho 
wants of his greedy favourites. In the hope of 
obtaining it, he said that he was now resolved to 
reconquer all his continental dominions; but as it 
was known that the French monarch Louis had 
departed for the east, and that Henry was under an 
engagement not to make war upon him during his 
crusade, that tale foiled in its object. He next took 
the cross upon himself, and declared that ho would 
make war upon tho infidels in Palestine ; but as it 
was oortaia that he 9 had no such intention, and that 
heVmly wanted money to squander on his favourites, 
he was again unsuccessful. At the suggestion of his 
foreign advisors, Henry now turned to his plate and 
his jewels. “ \Vho will buy them ?” he asked. 14 Tlio 
citizens of London,” watathe reply. So tho Londoners 
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confidence. Parliament even dftmnTidnd that the afil 
pointment of the chief justiciary, the chancellor, any 
other great officers of state should be placed in theif 
hands. To this bold domand Homy demurred. « 
would consent to nothing more than another ratifiefn 
tion of the Groat Charter, whisk meant nothing75n4 

flAflAA r»«.vl t wAiil/1 — — i* 1.1 • I® i 1 1 


J t was now that Henry became more like a roll 
L * beggar than a king. He raised money! 
stretching his prerogative in respect to fines, bend 
purveyances, and other branches of the an] 

He'plundered the Jews without merpy; | 

bh. begged from town to town, and castle to cctf 
8i,mgj5dicant friar was ever more importuned 
niorM^. r i|uui was King Ileniy. As for bomnfl 
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“By my troth, if the treasures of Augustus. wore for 
sale, these citizens would be the purchasers. These 
clowns who assume the title of barons abound in all 
tilings, while we are wanting in the common neces- 
saries of life.” From this time Homy is said to have 
become more inimical and rapacious to tbe Londoners 
than ever. . He made them smart for the purchase of 
his valuables in this very year. In these days when 
regular commercial •intercourse between producers 
and consumers was imperfectly established, the fairs 
of England were of great importance to remote 
districts. Most large towns possessed charters for 
holding fairs once a year or more, § ond thither came 
traders and customers from jail parts. But while they 
were a convenience, they were detrimental to the 
regular traders of the towns, inasmuch as during their 
continuance their shops were closed and their trade 
suspended. Large revenues were derived from these 
f&irs by some of the prelates ; and Homy now resolved . 
to establish one for «his profit, and at the same time to 
punish tho Londoners who, he said, possessed a' surfeit 
of riches. At the feast of St Edward in October, he 
proclaimed that a fair shouldJbe held at Westminster 
for a fortnight, during which period no other should 
be held in the kingdom, and all traffic in London 
should cease, that the Westminster feir might be better 
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wag then surrounded. Mitthew Paris says that the two sheriffs of lender 

“those who were accustomed to sit at their meals in SS® 4 ®* tlw P*y®a8k aba < committed them to priaon 
the midst of t fa"* families hy the fireside knew not This act was one which Jho citizens of London oould 
how tocndoreThis state of want and discomfort." J ** whom shortly after, Meahorwai 
Nor was this tho only revenge which Henry .took tf. P“®“g through London bridge m her barga/abe was 
upon the Londoners dor being richer than himself J >^«ly assailed by mod and stones, and epithet*; hevei 
At Chr istmas he let loose his purveyors among them ; { tli for ?“* P° llto> * 14 “ay bo that the Londoners 
on New-year’s day, A.». 1248, he made them offer the 
gifts of the season; and shortly after, he oompeUed 
Siem to pay him tho sum of 20001., in -violation of att 
law and right. From these exactions and paprioes, ^ 
deadly hatred grow up between King Henry and the' 
citizens of London. So alarming became their temper, 
that ino the year 1250, ho assembled them in West* 
mhjrier Hall to entreat thoir forgiveness for his anger 


. JJjffr •PPwntiops had to pay a thousand marks. 

Bim&ied with merchandise. Tho fair was held, andl ] k j "S® 1 ?' creaa W $•. ^tred between fho 

ShtoUwM derived from the merchandise brought^ g ^<mers and the Crown. In thisyearfho king 
teiVbnt iTproroda : failure as icgards profit to theM „ C lasoony, and she was left “.^dy ieapar 0 1 

traders. It was a time of wind and rain, and the II tfc There had been perpetual quarrels 

tents were soaked through, so that the goods were I 0 ab«ut oertemdues, 

Bhiverinc traders u crouched mourn* I ]j called quocn Sold, which she dauned freon all -vessels 
SSStfi. Twhioh the royal palace 1 4 f> Thames, and haviim fow *• j 5 E 

wa? then surrounded. Matthew Paris says that I « >°.hor own hands, when tho two aheriffi, of London 
“those who were aeoustomed to sit at their meals ml*} "*“*** *h« psynurft, she committed them tapHson. 
the midst of t fa"* femilios hy the fireside knew not gjj This act was one which Jhe mtizena of London oould 
how tocndureThis state of want and discomfort." J whom shortly after, Meahorwas 

Nor was this tho only revenge which Henry .took ti, V°f^e through London bridge in her barga dm was 
upon the Londoners dor being richer than himselfi «! j^ojy assailed by mod and stones, and epithets iwver 

^ iV -~ - tl for **• P 011 *®- - It may bo that the Londoners 

iji at period were too apt to take the law into their 
J own hands, but their provocations were great, both 

00 ^e fi ueen » their proud retainers, 
y It has boen mentioned that the long at thia timo 
tH Was 6? 110 to Gascony. Before he went he onoe more 

y his parliament. The aspect of the kingdom was 
ji becoming serious; and in order to avert impending 
r | wnger, Henry expressed his resolve to undertake a 
f Crusade. It was ostensibly for that objoct he called 
> onl 7 want ®<!, ho said, a proper 

®*4 that he might go and reoover tho tomb 
£ of 'Christ from the infidel Turk. At first the barons, 

1 w “° had boon so often duped, troatod his demand 
* contempt ; but finally they hold out hopes of a 
ft liberal grant if he would consent to a fresh, and most 
8 solemn confirmation of their liberties. Henry did 
i consent, and tlion ensued a scone well calculated in 
r dark ages to render his promisos inviolablo. 

! tho 3rd of May, A.i>. 1253, tho king was at West- 
| minster Hall, surrounded by prelates, abbots, and 
1 The bishops and abbots were drossed in I 

| their canonicals, and each held a taper in his hand. 

I A taper was offered to the king, but lie refused it on 
ao ground that ho was not a priest, a circumstanco 
“at gave nse to a suspicion that lie would once more 
rovo faithless.* But the ceremony proceeded. The 
frcat Charter and the Charter of Eorests having beon 
jad aloud, and tho king having promised to observe 
leir conditions to the veiy letter, tho archbishop of 
anterbuiy pronounced sentence of excommunication 
gainst all who should, either directly or indirectly 
olate the liberties and free customs contained in 
Lem, and as the primato ceased his denunciation tho 
pers u^ro dashed to the ground, and as the lights 
ent oufrin wnoko, tho prelates and abbots exclaimed 
ith ono voice, “ May tho sons of every ono who 
imagined there would be a riot. It is quite dear ijncurs this Antence so stink and lie extinguished in 
that if Henry’s oontrition was sincere, it was only for* On his own behalf, tho king, Unstondimr 
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and malevolence, but it is probable that his contrition, 
whether real or pretended, wa^ as damaging to him 
as his finos, ipiposed loans, and decrees for pulling 
down tho posts and chains of the city whenever he 
imagined there would be a riot. It is quite dear 
that if Henry’s oontrition was sincere, it was only for* 
the moment, an<P it is equally dear that the mutual 
hatred between him and tho Londoners daily grow 
stronger. Tho foud wps increased by the conduct of 

L!. 1?iwu.iinn4 m/4o fWHIKWul WwAAn Oiam 
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and attendants insulted them, calling them “ rustics 
and scurvy and soapy wretches," and entered the' 
lists to breuk up ther sjort. But they got the worst 
of it on this occasion. Tho young Londoners hurled setfho proy 
them from their horses, and sent them back in grief to ' The Eng! 
Westminster, for whidi the citizens whd favoured ] to 


rs, ande. a scutage of three shilling 
ht’s feo — than ho forewent his intent 
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proymoo had rawed tho standard of rebellion against* 
JIeniy.;_Tho]ring , s brother-in-law, Simon de Montfbrtl 
' bee “ ■"* thither to quell the 

re bej Btem^ which had boon effected, but he had exeroisod 
mion eoTonte m his government that the people 
UWWtty weft exasperated against him, and com, 
missmners l*d been sent to England to aoouse hii 
or jpaony acte of oppression. Henry took part witi 
those commissioners, but whorr De Montfort was pu 
on ins tnal, ho was acquitted by his poors. He wa k 
however, divested of his •command in Gascony, anS 
thw, Combined with a fiirious quarrel between hii % 
and tho king, induood tho Gascon barons again t ) 
rebel. The king of Castile was invited bythem t o 
w»o possession of their country, and on tho pretonc b i 
Miat Henry II. had made him a grant of the provinc & 4 
ne bad entered it, and had wellmgh reduced th 3 * 
whole to his sway. Instead, therefore, of going t 
%ht with the infidola in Palestine, on obtaining th 3 
gliintfrom parliament, Henry went to measure sword ^ 
with Alpbonso of Castile in Gascony. On tho who! 
this expedition was more successful than those ’ 
Which Henry had formerly engaged. He not 03 
compelled Alphonso to renounce his pretensions 
Gascony, but formed a frieudly alliance with him 
his son, Frinoo Edward, marrying Alphonso’s daughf 
Eleanor. But these arrangements were for so] 
time concealed from the English nation in the hope 
obtaining more money from parliament under 
pretence of carrying on tho war. All tho m 
Homy had taken with him was soon exponded, 
his troops vrero on the point of starving. Messoi 
wore sent into England to causo provisions to bo ot 
to him into Gascony, and parliament was called up 
for more money ; but 44 though a great quantity 
grain and powdered flesh 99 was sent for the sustenan 
of the troops, tho money he demanded was refill 
Henry returned to England, a.d. 1255, penniless, 
the partial re-establishment of his authority in 
south of Franco was of no advantage to his efcclteqi 
It was to his English subjects tflat ho looked 
money, and the mean expedients to which he resori 
to obtain it, caused him Jo descend lower and lower 
thoir estimation. 

While in this bankrupt condition Henry embar . 
in a project which increased his cmbarrassinenj 
Fredonck II., king of Sicily, died a.d. 1250, exco: 
municatod ; and although ho loft a legitimate soi 
Conrad — Pope Innocent IV. claimed tho right 
giving away tho crown. Tho kingdom oflSicily 
a begging for a king among the princos ofEu 
It was oftbted to several princes in succession, 
one would hecont the golden offor. No doubt it 
imagined that the crown would bJ beset with tin 
for Conrad was beloved by the Sicilian ami Neapol 
mople, and had an a my to’ support his ri 
Having hawkod tho Sicilian crown all over 
Continent, Innocent turned his eyes towards Ei 
It was offered to Bichard, carl of Cornwall, 
great wealth might have bribed the Sicilian 
and engaged mercenaries sufficient to finable * 
keep it, at le&st for a season, but Bichard wise 
dined the offor, ohsorving to those who of* 
that they might as well saj% 44 1 make you a 
tho moon; step up to the Bky and take 


own/ 


Xnnpodht now turned to the beggared and ind&pable 
King Henry. It was offered him for his second son. 
Prinoe Edmund, and at once joyfully accepted, lie 
would march presently, he said, with a powerful army 
and take possession of the kingdom ; and Innocent ad- 
vanced him some money, and allowed him to borrow 
more on his security, to carry out the enterprise. 
But Henry did nothing more than givo his son 
Edmund the empty title of “The King of Sicily,” 
and incur a heavy debt to an exaoting creditor. In 
the end, Pope Innocent brought a claim against him 
of* more than 100,0002., which, it was alleged, hod 
been borrowed chiefly from # the merchants of Venice 
and Florence. Innocent was a creditor who could 
enforce payment by excommunication, interdict and 
dethronement ; ami just or unjust, Henry was com- 
pelled to acknowledge tho debt, and promise to pay.’ 
But how was ho to pay? That was the question! 
In tho hopo of obtaining tho sum, Henry again mot 
his parliament. His son, 44 tho king of Sicily,” was 
with him, dressed in tho Apulian fashion, njid Henry 
appealed to tlio sympathies of Ids barons. IJo re- 
marked: — “You see, my faithful subjects, my son 
Edmund, wHom tho Lord, of his spontaneous favour, 
has called to the » regal dignity. How evidently 
"worthy ho is of your favour, and how cruel would ho 
bo who would refuse him effectual aid.” Then he 
pleaded his own cause, lie had pledged himself, he 
said, under the penalty of losing his kingdom, to the 
payment of 140,000 marks, and lie uppliodto them fur 
aid in this his great necessity. Two crowns, there- 
fore, in .a measure, *lcpendod upon tho answer which 
the barons wore called upon to givo to King Henry's 
demands. And wliat was that answer ? Thoy would 
only givo him, thoy said, 52,000 marks; and tlioso 
only on tho condition that ho would inviolably ob- 
serve tho charters of Jjbertios. It was a pretty pre- 
dicament for a king to* be x’laccd in ; but as ho nod 
bronght himself info it, file barons were resolved that 
he should got out of it how ho ooufy$ His wits wero 
put to tho rack os to how ho could Sresorvo tho crown 
to his hood. Ho dared not touch the barons, for thoir 
hands wero already on tho hilts of their swords, and 
tho slightest advance towards exaction on them would 
have been tho signal for thoir drawing them from 
their scabbards. But in this cose tho creditor assisted 
tho debtor out of his difficulties ; although, un- 
wittingly, ho did Lb at his own cost. The goods of 
tho Church had once boon held sacred, but when a 
pope was to be paid, they were as much tho king’s 
as the clergy. Backet! by Popo Innocent, King 
Henry levied contributions on tlijj Churches both of 
England and Ireland. But tlioso proceedings had a 
two fold effect. Thoy made tho clergy as hostile to 
the king as the barons, and thoy not only lessened 
their reverence for the l’opo, but shook his overgrown 
power — a power which, from tho date of this subtle 
transaction, was doomed gradually to decline. How 
the measure was Deceived by the olergy may be illus- 
trated by two examples. When the bishop of 
Worcester was called upon to tako up somo of tho 
Pope’s bills, ho said that Ljfc frould rather die than 
comply with such a demand; and tho bishop of 
London declared, when threatened with deprivation 
for refusing, that if they, took away his mitre he 
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want incrceao4 th<s general disaffection towards the 
Grown. Nor was this all. In the prcriona Year thoi e 


woul# supply its place with a helmet* Ruslan? the (Crown. Norwas this all. Inthe 
Pope’s legate, who made those demands, made some jkod been an incursion of theWe 
concessions, and the Pope’s debt was finally liquidated ; ! lands had been laid waste by fire t 
but this Sicilian speculation completed the long ithe midst of all this distress and 
impending ruin of King Henry. IHenry once more summoned a pi 


impending rum of Hung Henry. 

While Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
remained in England, there was but little fear of a 
widely extended insurrection. Ho was of a very 
different character from the king. His aim had been 
from his youth up to amass roondy— not to squander 
it away. He had amassed great wealth, and Igs 
riches, rather than his talents, procured him great in- 
fluence with the people.* He nad often opposed his 
brother’s illegal courses, and sided with the barons in* 
their attempts to restrain tlioso courses, but at the 
same time he had opposed the extreme measures 
Whioh the harems had more than once contemplated. 
ButRiohard was now absent from the kingdom, llis 
ambition had got the better of his prudence. He had . 
refused the crown of Sicily, but he was not proof 
against % more dazzling temptation. The Germans 
had $ut up their empiro for sale, and Bichard was 
invited to become the purchaser, some of the electors 
having previously dignified him with" the title of 
M The King of the Romans,’* which was conceived to 
be a stcppmg-Btonq to the imperial dignity. Richard 
left England, a.d. 1257, wit%an immense amount of 
gold and silver, the fruits of long hoarding, and 
having forty English gentlemen in his train; but 
whenhe arrived in Germany, he found that ho had a 
powerful competitor for the imperial diadem in the 
person of Alphouso, king of Castile. In a word, 
Richard spent all the money he took with* him 4o 
Germany, besides several remittances from England, 
and got nothing for it, except the empty title of 
44 The King of the Romans.” 


»' ! lands had been laid was to by fire and in 

! i the midst of all this distress and general 
IHenry once more summoned a pariifunpfti to obtain 
> Jsnpplles. The barona were called ut^;tb jbeM>pa. 
» dhe 2nd of May at Westminster, but tB&s ^oib: 
f Vune clad in armour. The supplies ]*qui^;$&. the' 1 
1 Hifatuated monarch wAre for th© payment of hia debts, 
r Ind for the prosecution of the conquest of Bi0^r, : a 
9 Project which, deluded by the Pope, he 
’ sained. As h& entered the hall, there waa a 
9 .Words, and looking round in alarm, he askedlfhe 
x ' ^ras a prisoner; 44 Not so,” exclaimed Rogerl&gfd, 

* ] but your foreign favourites and your crvm exwa^ 

9 1 > %nco have involved this realm in great wretchedness s. s 

• therefore we demand that the power of government . 
9 ie entrusted and made over toa oommittoeof prelate 

[ Hnd barons, that the same may root up abuse* and 
4 pnact 'good laws.’*' One of the king’s half-brotbors 


crown in Uermany that the storm so long impending m waa 
burst over Henry’s devoted head. When his falsehood, IK 0Xi \& ] 
cowardice, fickleness, meanness, tyranny, and exactions, sf f or eig 
are remembered, it is marvellous that it had not A 
overtaken him before. He lived in an atmosphere of of) ono 
scorn and hatred. The barons resisted him ; the J|| foehn 
clorgy frequently opposed him and the burgesses cft] y w( 
and industrial classes, whose importance in the State 
was daily increasing, loathed him: yet, reckoning hiL}^ £ 
from the period when he came into possession of full of 1 1 

' jxywer,he had occupied the throne, a.i>. 1258, 

W 4 .ihe posts aP^nsL if not in actual poacd, at least in tolu v i* ( 

l the * SA >+- land* \ 
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flustered and talked loudly, but Henry, intimidated. 
]W the determined air of the barons, gave an uncon- 
ditional assent to their demands: on which they 
fyomised that if he proved sincere they would help 
Him to pay his debts, and prosecute the claims of ms 
*on in Sicily* The parliament then dissolved, ap- 
pointing ,an early day to meet at Oxford, to name the 
Ipmmitteo, and finally adjust the affairs of the State. 
c *In the assembly at Westminster sat one of the 
lost remarkable men of the times, Simon do Montfort, 
Hal of Leicester. He was the son of that count de 
< lontfort in France^who had been tlie bitter persecutor 
Jf the Albigcnsos. Ho became carl of Leicestor, in 
fight of liis mother, Anrida, and ho came to England, 
%.t>. 1238, soon after which he married, with Henry’s 
4>nscnt, but much against the will of the barons, his 
4ster Eleanor, the countess dowages of Pembroke. 

was not thought fitting that an English princess 
ttiould be married to a foreign subjoct. But though 
^foreigner, Sfinoi! de Montfort became, from the date 
his marriage, an Englishman in all his actions, 
ono in the kingdom more opposed foreign en- 
*ltachments and foreign favourites. Hence he not 
°Jly won the good-will of the barons, but he endeared 
£%nsclf to the English people. De Montfort was one 
“jlthe first who discovered tho worth and importance 
rl English buiVessos and industrial classes, and 
°*lcourt their favo'T : hence his popularity. For his 
* vra he also stood high in favour with die clergy ; 
Me bis literary acquirements and his skiU in ’war 
\ ^%olitics inCreased his reputation among all classes 
\ 4®J$e community. But all this rendered him dis- 
\ bn^l to Henry afcd his foreign favourites. He was 
A wii%d the kingdom, but was afterwards entrusted 
L i provVhe government of Gascony, as recorded in a .* 
a \ he ws page. If he was severe in that govemmeit^- 
>t \ Heuj faithful to the king ; but, notwithstanding, 
1. \ altha^ on De Montfort’s return from Gascony, 
at\aga* 10 l acquitted by his peers on oharges. Mi 
in . \ Natuhiin, had the imprudence to call him a iraitmv 
king; y proud and passionate, De Montfort told ms 
of \ wouldied, and that but for his kindly rank be 
Kat V Afierdce him repent the wrong he had dohe liim. - 
v ? V * jjj Montfort withdrew into 
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I he . robseqiieatlj retumedto Engl and* 

' t^pubtrity greased daily; and of dffl 

«naod to moot tho king at Weat-i 
h ® ^ tile inan moat dreaded. ' ! 

aaeombiy mot a t Oxford onthellthj 
SrJ»?i£V B * *??, ol £ ohron wlera it ia called “Th<| 
® ut ***•* designation is unjust^ 
W^any 8 foithlossnoss and incapacity demanded tW 
pr^oftuUmiary measures taken by this parliament tad 
his evil government, W preserve the Ortatf 


more ’wisdom thou this so-called “ Mfl j 
rarnament ” of Oxford. As a protection during their < 
cE^utKaxtatiOzis, the barons surrounded themselves with 
tMr military retainers; for it was anticipated that, 
they might be attacked by the foreigners who were in| 
king's pay. - Opposition from the court was 
impracticable, and the barons proceeded! 
c0mdj to business. The twenty-four members off 
the tommitteo were forthwith chosen, half by the! 
king, rind half by the barons. Those chosen by Henri? 
^tfhis nephew Henry, son of Richard, “king of th» 
Jwians;” his half-brethors, Guy and William; thl 
. bishopn of London and Winchester; the earls 
Warwick and Warenne ; the abbofe of Westminster 
«d Si Martin’s, London; John Mansel, a friar; aifi 
Feter of Savoy, a relation of Queen Eleanor. Thw 
representatives of the barons were the bishop om 
Worcester ; the earls Simon of Leicester, Richard qpi 
Gloucester, Humphrey of Hereford, and Roger *Sf 
Norfolk; and the lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitttz- 
. Geoffrey, Hugh Bigod, Richard de Gray, WilliaSu 
Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh Despence X*. 
Simon, earl of Leicester, was placed at the head of thils 
supreme council; and the king first, and afterward* 
his son Edward, took a solemn oath to maintain all ifps 
ordinances. The parliament then proceeded mo 
further business. It was enacted that three sessions) 
of parliament should bo held every year, in Februartfc 
June, and October ; that four knights should *bo fb o siwp 

S f the votes of freeholders in each county to lay bofove 
e parliament all breaches of law and justice th»t 
might occur, tho county paying them for their seraoSfr; 
that a new high sheriff should* be annually elected®^ 
the votes of freeholders in each county ; that none dfcf 
the royal wards should bo entrusted to the care of 
foreigners ; that no new forests or warrens should Jbe 
created; and that revonuos of counties should not S be 
let to farm. j 

Such wore tho first regulations, coinntonly cajRlod 
the Provisions of Oxford, which were made byM this 
supreme council. In them a regard? to the jwublic 
good is ddarly discernible. No- immediate bei&efits, 
however, were dorived from thJm. As nughtMliifC 
been expected, tho Provisions of Oxford wereft not 
relished by the king’s Jftrty, and there was a ^flispo- 
^monto set them aside, Prince Edward, and qBthers 
who. had sworn to observe them, did so withM 
muctanoe; and Prince Ilenxy openly protcstecB 
were of no force, till his father, Richard, kjBng 
: tl}§ had consented to theta? As Aar tl 

i fitoign fiction, they declared them to be both illloga] 
' wwaejMding to the king’s majesty, IncensedMat m 
■opfmpm raised against them, Do Montfort aflnd 
led into the commission of acts whSch ] 
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ambitious ends in view^f^ey'took pooseanoix of all 
the royal castles; turned out all the great officers oi 
state, and of tho king’s household, to make room for 
themselves and their dependents; and not only en- 
grossed the whole power, but a great part of tho 
i revenues of the crown. The king became a mere 

E fc of state, without the least shadow of authority, 
e English constitution was changed from a 
ihy to something very much like an oligarchy, 
inco Edward and the king's half-brothors, and 
rs who sided with thorn, opposed these measures, 
ut in vain : they were obliged to submit Henry’s 
foreign favourites,; against whom Do Montfort de- 
nounced the most dreadful threatening**, on finding 
that the king oould no longer protect them, fled out ol 
the kingdom* as did also the king’s half-brothers, find 
a host of thoir relations and retainers. With such a 
high hand did tho barons exert their authority, that 
Richard, “king of the Romans,” who came back to 
England a.d. 1259, was not allowed to land, before he 
had solemnly engaged to tako tho oath of submission, 
and to comply with all the changes which had been 
thus effected. 

Richard took that oath at St. Omor, but on v his 
arrival in England he oommenged organizing an 
opposition to tne committee of government. That 
committee was in reality falling mto disrepute when 
he sot foot in England. Instead of finishing the work 
of reformation, in order that they might resign their 
commission, their time was spent in mutual quarrels. 
Two fictions, in truth, existed among tho members of 
the committee, one headed by tho oarl of Leicester, 

I and tho other by tho earl of Gloucester. That of 
Gloucester obtained the ascendancy, and Leicester 
withdrew into France. The earl of Gloucester would 
now have become reconciled to tho king, had it not 
been for Princo Edward, whoso movements wore so 
mysterious, that it gavo riso to a suspicion of his 
having a design of seizing his fithor's crown. Be 
that as it may, when he found that Gloucester was 
desirous of becoming reconciled to the king, bo de- 
clared for Leicester, who returned to England. For 
sometime tho history of England .consists of the 
intrigues of party, of quarrels and reconciliation* 
between the Leicester and the Gloucester fictions, 
and between the barons and tho court After the 
return of Leicester, Prince Edward, and Richard, 
king of the Romans, whoso visit to England was 
chiefly for the purpose of replenishing his coffers, 
wont over to the Continent* so that lienry had to 
contend with the fictions unaidod and alone. Taking 
advantage of the division which 9 existed among the 
committco of government, in the spring of a.d. 1262, 
he formed a scheme for *tho recovery of his lost 
authority. He wps provided with a dispensation 
from the Pope to violate the provisions of Oxford, and 
ho had therefore no scruples* about carrying out his 
schome. His parliament met in April, at London, 
and suddenly appearing in the midst of his barons he 
reprooohed the committee of government with tho 
breach of their promises to&ito, and the many abuses 
of their power; and then boldly declared that ho 
would no longer pay any regard to tho Provisions of 
Oxford, but would rule without them. Ho then 
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hastdld to the Tower o/ London, whose governor he 
hwl gained over, seized a considerable treasure do- 
posited there, and from behind its strong walls, issued 
a proclamation, by which all the groat officers, judges, 
an d s h eriffs , which had boon nominated by the com- 
mittee of government, were dismissed, and others, so 
far as the words of the proclamation had any force, 
put in their places. Tho measure adopted by Henry 
gave rise to tlio greatest confusion in the kingdom ; 
for whilo Bomo oboyod tho officers and magistrates 
nominated by tho king, others obeyed those appointed 
by the barons, while not a few obeyed neitlior the 
one nor the othor, but li^ed as if all government had 
been dissolved. , . „ _ 

Enraged at the conduct of Henry, tho barons called 
out their vassals and marched upon tho capital, the 
gates of which had been barred against them. To 
conquer the king tho earls of Leicester and Gloucester 
agreed to bury r thoir private quarrels and animosities 
in oblivion, binding themselves by the most solemn 
oaths to ptand by one another, and to support tho 
Provisions of Oxford with their lives and fortunes.. A 
messa ge was sent by them oonjointly to tho king, 
demanding that he should recall his late declaration 
and ro-submit himsolf to those provisions,, threat- 
ening that if he ,did not comply willingly, they 
would compel him to it by force of arms. Civil 
war was imminent, but as Prince Edward was in 
France, enjoying a tournament, both parties agreed, to 
await his return before they commenced hostilities. 
Edward returned in haste, and with him came 
Richard, “king of the Romans.* On his return, 
Prince Edward instead of joining his father, took 
part with the barons. Henry had procured for him a 
dispensation from tho Pope, but although he had 
taken tho oaths at Oxford with unconcealed reluct- 
ance, he now refused to violate them. An appeal to 
the sword seemed inevitable, but it was averted for a 
season by tho “king of tho Romans.” By his medi- 
ation an agreement was brought about on tho fol 
lowing terms: that Henry should again submit to 
tho Provisions of Oxford, and that the barons should 
modify sumo of its more obnoxious articles. Tho earl 
of Leicester, hoy ever, refused to sign this agreement ; 
and vowing that he would novor trust tho faith of a 
perjured king, ho once more retired into Franco. 

By this pacification some degree of order and tran- 
quillity was restored to tho kingdom. But tho faith- 
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treacherous movements. But the barons wore now 
united against boitti the king and the pnne*. In 
March, a.d. 1263, the young earl of Gloubtotet 
his retainers and confederates together at Oxford, srnd 
% tho oarl of Loioes ter returned from Franoe and took 
jjtlw command. Thore was, therefore, oitil war again 
?in tho land. Several royal towns and .qasfles were 
E' captured, and all foreigners that fell m t hei r wav 
were put to death. Leicester marched in triumph to 
London, where tho mayor and common peoplo declared 
for hnn. Henry had shut.himsolf up in tho tower 
and Prince Edward hod fled to Windsor Castle. But 
■ again the “ king of Hie Bomans” stood in the bre&h. 
11© had spent all his hoarded treasures in search of 
the impennl diadem ho never obtained, bnt he still had 
influence both with tho king and tho barons. There 
|wis a second pacification by his media tion, On, ren- 
dition that alb tho king’s castles should bo delivered 
to the baronS; that tho Provisions of Oxford should 
confirmed and observed ; that all foreigners sho uld 
banished; and that the administration of afiairs 
ouid bo committed to whomsoever the barons 
leased, the sword was again sheathed. 

It must bo confessed that some of the conditions 
nposod on Henry were arbitrary, and that a king so 
roverbially faithless as ho was, could scarcely ho 
peoted long to observe them. In truth, Henry 
lever made any concessions to his baroua, without a 


) kingdom. But tho faith- 
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Icssiicsh of llonry again provoked his bardns to take 
up arms. In order to avoid fulfilling his part of tho 
agreement, Henry wont over to Bordeaux, under tho 
pretenoo of settling^somo affairs in Guienne ; and on 


uuition of tho Provisions of Oxford, ho treated them 
roughly, denouncing them* as traitors, and threatening , 
them with the severest punishments. At this time | 
the earl of Gloucester was dead, and his son bqcame 
for a time tho bosom friend of Leicester. On the 
other hand, Prince Edward had espousod the cause of 
his father, and had called in a foreign guard. It 
would seem, indeed, that Henry’s visit to Bordeaux 
was not only to avoid v tko confirmation of tho Pro- 
visions of- Oxford, but to make preparations for 
lefouce against the barons ; and that his son, Edward, 
was not only privy to, but acting with him in his 
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ttmistejrs > cd officers, either from among foreiimers oi^ 
P^* No doubt Louis ^ve his' 
aurod m all good frith, but he does not appear to 
taken the character of Henry into consideration. 
So thought tfeo barons. They well know that if the 
“22?? they had obtained by the Provisions of 
had failed, those guaranteed by the national, 
charter* would be, as they had before been, despised/ 
ana broken. Tho award of Louis, indeod, if acted! 


TOon, would have placed matters in the same state as! 

been when the barons drew tho sword, and) 
hence they rejected it; asserting that it had been* 
rafeirly obtained by the infiuonco of Henry's sister, 
the wife of Louis. ; 

: Tho war was renowed with redoubled fury. Both V 


The king gathered his forces ohiefly frqm the oounties 
of the north, and the extreme west ; and the barons 
from the midland counties, the south-east, the Cinque 
Ports, and the city of London. The unholy contoe 
was inaugurated by a bloody massacre of too Jews 
the royalists murdcroc^ them under tho pretence tha 
they favoured tho barons, and tho barons followed 
their example, alleging that thoy •were in allian * 
with the king. Having thus wreaked their v< 
gefta.ee on those poor, unoffending people, the royali 
and barons proceeded to destroy each other. At fi 
the royalists gained some advantages. Northampt 
was taken by assault, and Simon do Montfort, ono 
Leicester’s sons, with the whole garrison were 
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prisoners; attd Leicester and Nottingham opened 
their gates to Prince Edward. But their fortune 
soon changed. The earl of Leicester had formed tho 
siege of Rochester, in which Earl Warenne and other 
barons bad taken shelter ; and the king and princo, 
flushed with victory, hastened to their relief. Lei- 
cester, at their approaoh, raised the siege and retired 
with his army to London, and having been reinforced 
by fifteen thousand of its moBt zealous oitizens, ho 
again took the field. He found tho royalists at 
Zowes. In thoir route the barons had sent a message 
to the king, assuring him that thoy desired to pre- 
serve the safoty of his person, and to punish only tlio 
enemies of his kingdom, but thoy only received a 
defiant answer to their message, in which they worn 
denounced as the enemies of toe public welfare. It 
was on tho 13th of May, a.d. 1264, that the royalists 
and barons came in siglit of each other. Homy was 
lodged in the priory of Lewes, Princo Edward occu- 
pied the castle, and their forces lay in a hollow below 
tho town. Leicester enoamped on the Downs, about 
two miles frdm Lewes. It was on the 14th df May 
that Leicester led liis foroes against the royalists. 
Tho bishop of Chichester had given his army a 
general absolution, and an assurance that all who fell 
in battle would bo welcomed in heaven as martyrs ; 
and Leicester had decorated them with white crosses, 
which they wore on their breasts and bocks, such as 
were worn by tho army of God and tho Church before 
the day of Kunnymcdo. Tho royalists advanced to 
meet thorn. Tho king's army was in three divisions ; 
tjiat of the borons m four. Princo Edward com- 
menced tho battle by falling upon a body of tho 
Londoners, who were quickly routed. Eager to re- 
venge tho insults the citizens of London had offered 
his mothor, Edward followed them over the undu- 
lating ground four mifcs, slaying thorn in heaps ; but 
while he was thus cutti&g down the hated Londoners 
the field was lost. Taking advantage of Edward's 
impetuosity, I^eioester had thrown his remaining forces 
on the divisions of Henry and his brother Richard, 
and had taken them prisoners, together with John 
Comyn and Robert Brace, who had brought thoir 
forces from beyond the borders to tho*aid of tho king. 
And if Edward had slain three thousand Londoners 
in his headlong pursuit of them, ho saw that hollow, 
from whence he had led his division, coverod with tho 
Blain of hjs own party. He heard, also, that his 
father with many nobles were shut up in the priory 
at. Lewes; and before ho could recover himself to 
renew the conflic\ he also was surrounded with a 
body of horse and taken prisoner Tho victory was 
complete, but it is said to have cost the lives of fivo 
thousand Englishmen. On the following morning a 
treaty was entered into— known in liistory os tho Jmse, 
or agreement of Lewes— by which it was agreed that 
Edward and his cousin Henry should remain as 
hostages, and that the quarrel should be once more 
submitted to a peaceful arbitration. But though 
Homy was not confined within stonewalls, as his 
son and brotlier Richard appear to have been, he was 
really a prisonor in the hands of the barons. As 
for arbitration, nono followed, for the referees refused 
the office, feeling assurod that their award, like that 
of the king of Franco, would be rejected. 



By the , victory of Lewes, the administration fell | 
into the 'hands of Do Montfort, earl of Leicester, and r; 
Gilbert declare, the earl of Gloucester. Nominally \ 
the bishop of Chichester shared in the royal authority, i 
but virtually ho was a cipher in the state. The great , 
man of the day was the earl of Leicester. Against \ 
him in particular the Tope levelled the ban of ex- < 
communication, although others, as his adherents, < 
wore included in that ban. But *fow at this period ; 
cared for that once terrible denunciation. Many qf i 
the native clergy, disgusted both with the Pope and ' 
the king, praised the earl •from their pulpits : exalting / 
him as the reformer of abuses, the saviour of his 1 
country, tho father of the poor, and the avenger of the 1 
church. Jiis name went through all tho land as J 
“ fcfir Simon tho Righteous.” Thus supported by the | 
clergy and tho people, Leicester oompellod all those < 
barons who held out for the king, to surronder their : 
castles, and submit to tho judgment of their peers, » 
and they yere oxiled for short periods to Ireland. In i 
effect ^Leicester was king; although Ilqjiry was still : 
allowed to bear the title, and all acts of government 
was done in his name. ' 

But in tho midst of all his triumphs and popularity, 
the downfat of Leicester was at hand. He was tho 
popular leader : adored by tho people, and respootod 
by the clergy. Monks and minstrels sounded his 
praise throughout the land. But like all statesmen 'of 
pre-eminent abilities, 1 Leicester had his rivals, and 
this rivalry scorns to have been excited by his own 
conduct. Success mode him arrogant. Confident in 
his talents and popularity, ho assumed undue superi- 
ority over his fellow-workers in the cause of freedom. 
This aroused not only their jealousy, but direct 
hostility. The carl of Gloucester especially finding 
himself eclipsed by his powerful associate, secretly 
conspired his ruin. At thew commencement of the 
year 1265, Leicester issued writs in the king's name 
for a meeting of parliament, the first writs in which 
tho parliament of England is distinctly recognised, for 
they were diroctod to the sheriffs, commanding them 
to elect and return two knights for each county, two 
citizens for each city, and two burgesses for each 
borough. Only eleven prelatos and twenty-throe* 
peers wore summoned on this occasion; whence 
Leicester stands charged by some historians with 
having summoned a democratic parliament for his 
own ambitious purposes. This famous parliament 
assembled on the 28th of January. It was professedly 
called to set Prince Edward at liberty, and a decree 
was promulgated to that offeot, %t the same time 
commanding that hfi should remain in M free custody " 
at Hereford. But although Released from his durance 
in tho strong castle of pover, Edward was still a 
prisoner, guarded with the most jealous care by some 
of Leicester’s adherents. But ohe of those adherents 
proved treacherous. Thomas de Clare, brother of the 
carl of Gloucester, was one of thpse who had the 
chargo of the prince in his “free custody'* at Here- 
ford, and these brothers oonoerted a plan for setting 
him at liberty. In Whj£sun-weok, as Edward was 
riding with his attendants out in the country, he 
proposed a trial of horses. Ho wished to see whioh 
was the best mounted. The trial iwasu made, and' 
Edward's horse proved to be the fleetest^ tov hb po 
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bad raised an army for the express - 

Ing the high pretensions of the earl of 

Edward was warmly received by Qlovtembyt: and "the 
barons who supported him. Having, indeed,, teiren 
bui oath that he would respect the charter^ gcft&u 
tecording to law, and expel all foreigners; Gloucester 
blacod the troops at Ldfllow under his command^ , i . . 

■ Tho supporters of Edward soon increased mnumlipr. 
The Earl Warenne, who had fought for the king at 
Lewes, and had escapod that bloody field and 
the Continent, landed in South Wales with a bodybf 
knights and archers ; and Roger Mortimer .with other 
barons came with their retainers and joined his foteeS. 
Leicester was at Hereford, having the king" in his 
custody. From Hereford he marched te * Worcester, 
pom whence, under his control, Henry issued aprof 
llimation declaring his son Edward and all his 
Adherents traitors, and forbidding his subjects . to 
render them any aid. But in vain was this proclaims . 
tjhu issued — war was inevitably. Leicester wrote to . 
bis son Simon, who was in London, to bring troops 
Am that city, aifd the Londoners ever faithful to ms 
caiiso, again inarched to battle. But Prince Edward 
ogJun triumphed over tho hated Londoners. He met 
tiyom at Kenilworth, and defeated them with great 
si tughtor. Simon de Montfort escaped and shut 
hi mself up in his father’s castle at Kenilworth. In 
tl e hopeof meeting his son’s forces, Leicester advanced 

U Evesham, his anny encamping in a tongue of 
la nd encircled by the Avon, between that town and 
Trwyford. Shut up in that narrow and bounded field 
cJjf action, he waited his son’s arrival, lie waited in 
vain. On tho 4th of August, as ho looked towards 
tUe direction of Kenilworth, he saw his son’s banners 
approaching, but ho was not with them ; they were 
tfie banners which Prince Edward had taken, and 
tmoy wera displayed in order to deceive his antagonist. 
Iwio joy, therefore, of Leicester on seeing them ap- 
proach, was momentary. He discovered tho deception 
Aon it was too late to retreat, and lie prepared for 
aAion. lie had a presentiment of the issue of 
uft battle, but he scorned to fiee before his enemies. 
Exclaiming, “The Lord havo mercy on our souls, 
foM I see our bodies are Prince Edward’s,” ho mar- 
si Ailed his troops and advancod *to conquer or die. 
llm attempted to force tho rood to Kenilworth, but 
Edward’s army stoppod the way. He then formed a 
solild circle on the summit of a hill where he was 
att&Vked in front and rear and on both flanks. Fierce 
werqp the charges, and as fiercely were they several 
fiiueU repulsed. Kfcng Henry was in the midst of 
Lei(£ester’s forces, encased in armour, and in one of 
thost* charges ho was disipunted, and would have*" 
boeny slain had he not cried out that he was u Henry 
of Winchester.” Ho was carried in safety out of^tw**?; 

But there was no escape for the gallan^v 
Leicester. His horse was killed under him, and keV 
foughfit bravely on foot; no quarter was given. 
son ff ^nry was slain before ms eyes, and the bravest' 
and HLttt of his troops fell thick and fast around hfoi 
There*! was a fierce cry for the blood of the 
and ml length it was mingled with that of h^jPfo^e^ 
wi,th his fi^rd in his hand. , Jjbei'i^^hter . 
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. wag;fa ' gome hiatoriana ■ hwe ip tfeto 
the royalista for slot having died' any 
wbwte Jwt* scaffold, but when that awfiil day’g work 
wmMmfVmM was out little blood left to be shed by 
the^bt^ds of the executioner. All the borons and 
^elbester’s army were despatched, and the 
mmim soft perished by thousands. The vale of 
Evesham was rod with tho blood of the slain, for there 
was no escape from tho royalist horsemen. The spirit . 
fe whioh the royalists were actuated towards - the 
fallenearl was seen in their treatment of his lifeless 
remains, for they mutilated his body in the most bar- 
barous manner, and then presontea it as an accept- 
able spectacle to the wife of the lord Boger Mortimer, 
one ca Leicester’s most deadly enemies. 

The character of the earl of Leicester is not easily 
defined. By his enemies he was abhorred as a devil ; 
by hls’friends considered a saint and gdkrdian angel. 
That he was the dread of Henry is put on record in 
the clearest light On one occasion, after the meeting 
of the “Mad Parliament” at Oxford, the king was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm as he was rowing in 
hi* pleasure k® on thh Thames. He landed in the 
garden of the bishop of Durham for safety, a 
Leicester, who was in the palace, went forth to greet 
him. “ What do you fear, Sir V asked the earl thfc 
storm has passed over.” “ I fear lightning and tnundor 
beyond measure,” replied Henry ; “ but by Godfc heacl, 
I fear you more than all the lightning and thunder 
the world.” nenry had cause to fear him* for hi* 
inflexible love of justice and freedom cou]fd ill brook 
the king's deceit and tyranny. It was no# against the 
king’s' person he warred, but his maladministrationJ 
There was no man of his age who spr sternly and 
consistently sought to establish tho liberties of his 
oountry on a sure basis. lie might hpve been ambi- 
tious, but withal he was a true patriot There is no 
instance on rec&d, even in the plenitude of his power, 
wherein he was not sincerely desipous of promotin 
the interests of tho English pcopljo., Ii,was mainl 
for that welfare that he earned otf tjie oonust agains ^ 
a faithless king, and a rapacious court, for^~~&u’he] 


y-'.vSf' * Whobeie in bon^remaiu, ! 

\\ Chrirt condescend their woee to end, I 

And break the tyrant s chain. . 

On Eveiham’e pMn if Montfort slum ; 

Well skilled he was togiude; 

Where streams his goro shall all deplore 
Fair England's flower and pride.* 

The posthumous honours paid to the memory of the 
’great earl in prose and verse certainly go far to 
: vindicate him from tlie sinister motives he u suspected 
bwsomo to have entertained. 

t Tho death of Leicester did not pr.c an end to civil 
Contests. The spirit of liberty waa not trampled out 
Lin the bloody field of Evesham : it lived as vigorously 
las over. After that victory was won, Henry resumed 
khe sceptre and went to Warwick, ne was joined 
$hore by Richard, “king of the Romans,” and other 
/prisoners taken at Lowes who now recovered their 
I liberty. In the next month, on “ The Feast of the 
Translation of St Edward” a parliament was held at 
Winchester. On this occasion it was soon that* though 
the barons had fought for Henry, they weroAtill 
resolved that ho should observe the charters. But 
while the barons still exhibited a love for constitu- 
tional freedom, led away by their animosities, they 
sanctioned severe sentences against tho family and 
partisans of tho late earl, the great estates of .his 
family and of his partisans being universally con-, 
fisoated. The citizens of London were punished by 
1 the deprivation of their charter, which was a cherished 
: time-honoured privilege. But these proceedings only 
provoked resistance *to tho government. Simon do 

I * Mdhtfort long defied the king’s armies in the isles of 
Ely and Axholm ; the Cinque Ports refused to submit 
to the king’s authority; tho castle of Kenilworth held 
out till tho garrison was compelled to surrender 
through famine; and cue Adam Gourdon, a warlike 
baron, maintained himself bravely in the forests of 
Hampshire. Prince Edward was occupied two years 
in rftrliifiincr these various opponents, and much blood 


fought, and bled, and died, 
that at his death the pc 
indeed, for fear of the king*s 


Hpnce it is no wonderl 
[)ld mourned ; secretly,] 
ure, but sincerely! 


in reducing these various opponents, and much blood 
was shod on both sides during his operations. So 
determined was the opposition, that before the castle 
of Kenilworth surrendered, a.b. 1266, a parliament 
was held in that town in which more moderate 
counsels prevailed. A committee was appointed of 
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indeed, for fear of the king's displeasure, but sincerely* v with those 

that in being thus sbra in defence of the liberties of of ** States wore, on making sub- 
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to him after his death, increased the popular reverendbo Uttru,llWM . ih * . * « * J 


for. his character. Men eyen complained that 
church would not canoniz^ him, nor he was tltL 
honoured as a saint and martyr. Hymns were suwif 
in his honour, and the hmc given to him in lifqB- 
“Sir Simon the Righteous L’’— ■long dwelt upon ml 
lips of posterity. One of th^ poems occasioned b 
death of Leicester, breathes ja religious spirit ak imi 
the war ballads written ini the time of t Gharles V tl 
First. Its last stanza, as translated, reads thus -m 

«. ^Bravfclnartyr'd mieikm moro our grief m 

'■? .. jjptkee or thine aboil flow ; — m 

' V “ • Among die blest In heaven ye rest '■ 

v* Froni all your toils below ; m 


peace. On the contrary, it gave riso to new dissensions 
and troubles. The chief causo of tho overthrow of 
the baronieal oligarchy was the rivajry of tho earla of 
Leicester and Gloucester. , Alleging that even tho 
Dictum de KmHw&rih—ea the award of tho bishops 
and barons was called— was <too harsh, and that the 
king was seeking to infringe the Provisions of Oxford, 


While Henry was engaged in on expedition against 
Ely, and Prinoo Edward was reducing some of the 
disinherited barons in tho north, Gloucester marched 
with an aimy to London, where ho was received with 
opon arms by the citizens. ^Gloucester published a 
manif esto, declaring that he had taken np arms to pro- 
cure more moderate terms for those whose estates had 
boon confiscated, and to uMnpbl both the king and his 
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it proved to be, last crusade. Edvard embarked with 
his wife Eleanor* his cousin Henry, and numerous 
nights, in July, a.d. 1270, having first judiciously 
tained a now charter, with*tho restoration of their 
ertios, for th j citizens of London, and the removal 
Viin king’s ban from a few nobles hitherto^ unpar- 
, It is doubtful whether Edward was induced 
assume the cross from a love of glory or from 
. . \ enthusiasm. Lingard suggests that the 
c *V\openod a field for the exertions of turbulent 
b0 %»^ rnigiit have been still dangerous at home 
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emir of Jaffa* was in cone spobdenoe 
with^hi&* having gained his confidence by professing 
a d&flre, to become a Christian. A messenger arrived 
vntt % letter feom the emir, and being admitted into 
Edward spresence, os Edward was reading the letter, 
he mmenly aimod a blow at his heart with a dagger. 
He inteed his deadly aim, and the prince, grappling 
irith his assailant, flung him on the ground ana slew 
him, but not before ho had himsdlf received a danger- 
ous, wound. ^ Tho dagger vgis poisoned, ,and contem- 
porary annalists record that, os tho' poison spread in 
tho wpunds, they were only cured with great difli- 
culty *and the application of various romedios. A 
Spanish story relates that Eleanor sucked the poison 
from -tho wounds at the risk of her own life, bat 
although such a romody might have been effectual, 
there does not appear to bo any good authority for 
such a romantic tale. After this, having made an 
agreement with the sultan that tho (Christians should 
not to molested for ten years, Edward returned homo- 
wards ; and while in Ituly ho received intelligence of 
the death of his father, .who expirod at Westminster 
oil tito 16th of November, a.d. 1272. having lived 
sixty-eight years, fifty-six of whicbP ho had been 
king — at least in name. 

The inglorious character of this long reign is chiefly 
to be, attributed to Henry’s want of prudence and 
principle. Ho was desirous of peace, but his want of 
good laith towards tho barons led to cruel internal 



ho was not altogether priest-ridden, llo could 
the pride and grasping exactions of the clergy. It is 
related that on one occasion, when four prelates com- 
plained that he disregarded, their rights, by filling up 
vacaut benefices himself, ho replied : 44 It is tme I 
have been somewhat faulty in this particular. I 
obtruded you, my lowl of Canterbury, upon your sco : 
i vym obliged to employ both menaces and ontreaties, 
myjord of Winchester, to get you elected, when you 
Should rather have boen at school : my proceedings 
(were very irregular and violent, my lords of Salisbury 
Jmd Carlisle, when I raised you from the lowest 
Stations to your present dignities : it will become you, 
thoreforc, to set tho example of reformation, by re- 
signing your benefices, and you may then try and 
enter again in a more regular and canonical manner.” 
Wise words arc often put into tlio lips of monarolis by 
flatterers ; but if llenry did thus rebuke bis discon- 
tented prelates, then ho was not tho simple fool he is 
so often represented ; and they afford a proof ilm his 
misrule was not for lack of understanding, but of 
prudence and principle. 

During tho long reign of Henry, tbe Welsh princes 
or chieftains made frequent attempts to extricate 
themselves from tho superiority of tho crown of 
England ovef them and their country, but in vain. 
Every attempt endod in fresh submissions. In tho 
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contests, pernicious to tho welfare of his kingdom A late civil wars, Llewellyn, prince of Wales, had 
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Yet, notwithstanding his misrule during his reign, 
England improved and acquired strength : commorco 
was extended, domestic -industry stimulated, and 1 
civilization advanced both among citizens anil pea- 
santry. But this progress cannot bo ascrit)od to 
Henry’s talents as a ruler ; rather it seems to have 
originated in his mismanagement and careless pro-- 
fusion, for tho demands ho made on the country form 
money led to increased commerce; and thus •unforo# 
seen good arose out of evil. Ilis gxdht error appear* 
to have been that ho uniformly sought to obtail/thcj 
ends he had in viow by tho winding ways of treachery 
oral deceit. Ilis lack of sincerity in making, and of 
mj^ljsoxTing, his engagements becamo pro- 
ve. t ~* *■« %* page of his history testifies to his in-/ 

sincerity anu .t of truth. And yet his pioty im 

extolled by the monkish historians of his times ! Buffi 
of what value is pioty without truth and hoftour? ]& 
ho was pious, however, it was only in a sujferstitiotX 
sense, lie was a devout worshipper Of relics ; espot 
daily those of his favourite saint, Edward tho Coni, 
ihsaor, which he had removed to tfia abbey church cJ(f 
Sk'Feter’s, and placed in a shrine- of gold, adonuj&t 
with precious stones. It is related that on one occa- 
sion ho summoned all thc*|greai and learned rnenl of 
his realm to hear of a sacred benefit conferred union 


England in tho shape of a phial, containing a sm 
quantity of blood shod by the Redeemer on Mqi 
(Calvary; and that he afterwards carried it throujE 
deep miry roftd with tho greatest care, oifB. deposit 
it m Westminster Abbey. These were,, no douj 
considered virtues in his age, but they were vird 
better fitted for the clohtorc than the throne. 1 
religion! was manifestly gross superstition, and j 
vou * J 


warmly espoused tho^ause of Leicostor and tho barons, 
aneb finally shared in the consequences of their defeat. 
After tho surrender of tho islo of Ely, tho royal army 
marched into Wales, which obliged Llewellyn to 
renew his homage and fealty to Edward, and to pay 
the sum of twenty-fivo thousand marks, as a punish- 
ment for his hostility. • 

Between England and Scotland there was an almost 
uninterrupted peace of half a-centurv. Alexander 1 1., 
king of Scotland, had been induced, by tho prospect of 
obtaining possession of the counties of Northurnbor- 
lund, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, to enter into 
tho confederacy with prints Louis of Franco, but as 
soon as that prospect vanished, by tho*dolbftt oi the 
confederates at Lincoln, lio inado iris pcaco with 
Henry, which was cemented by Alexander’s mar- 
riage with the English monaTolvs eldest Bister, Joan. 
A friondly intercourse was established between tho 
two royal families, Alexander and his queen being 
frequently entertained as visitors in the English 
court. At tho sanuf time there woro still sovcral 
subjoctB of dispute between tho tw<f monarchs, which 
on moro than one occasioif threatened a mpluro of 
friendship. On the one hand, llenry sometimes t*n- 
of I dcavourod to obtain hoinago from the king of Soot- 
on l-Jand, such os had boen given to Richard I. ; and on 


Lpn l^and, such os had boon given to JKicnara l. ; ana on 
the other, Alexander still sought to obtain possession 
of the three northern counties. Tiffs dispute was 
ill a finally settled, a.d.' 1237, through the mediation of tho 
[bed Pope’s legate; Alexander consenting to aocept of 
Ebt, certain lands in Northumberland and Cumberland, in 
fees full of all demands. In the next year, Joan, queen of 


Scotland, died, leaving no issue; and in tL 
following, Alexander married a French lady, 
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daufht ©t oflngelram de Couc4. By those event? ther 
great bond of union between the two countries was 
removed, and although the friendship which had 
hitherto subsisted was not immediately dissolved, yet 
it gradually declined, and national jealousies again 
revived, In the year l$4i war was imminent be- 
tween the two monarch#, for both parties had mado 
preparations, but through the mediation of Richard, | 
earl of Cornwall, and somo other English .barons, it I 
was hapily prevented, Alexander engaging to live in I 
amity with England, and not to assist her enemies, J 
unless pvovokod by wrong. Alexander, who, accord- A 
ing to Matthew Paris, * was belovod by the pooplo of* 
England as well as by his oWn subjects,” died a,d.J 
1£49, and was succeeded by his only son, of the samel 
nirne, then only eight years of age. w 

Alexander. 111. was knighted and crowned by the 
bishop of St Andrew's, at Scone, on the 13th of July ; 
iiVo days only after the death of his father. In 
infancy he had been betrothed to Margaret eldest 
daughter of King Henry, and on the 26th of De- 
cember, a.d. 1251, their nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp at York, both then being about ten years 
of age. On that occasion the young king did hoinago 
to Henry for his possessions m England, but wisely 
refused to pay hiip hoinago for his kingdom* as Henry, 
taking advantage of his youth and inexperience, un- 
generously required. During the minority of Alex- 
ander, Scotland was a eccpo of various revolutions. 
There were two parties, one composed of the Comyns 
and their friends, and the other of the rest of the 
nobility and their followers. Tko Comyn party had 
possession of the persons of the young king and 
queen, who wero lodged in Edinburgh castle, whioh 
gave them an advantage over their rivals. It would 
appear that Alexander and his queen Margarot wore 
held in great restraint by the regents, Hobart do Bos 
and John do Baliol, and that Henry was inducod, by 
the complaints of his daughter, to embrace the interests 
of the opponents of the Comyns. The rivals of the 
Comyn party having taken the castle of Edinburgh 
to surpriso, and set the young ling and queen at 
liberty, Henry advanced to the orders of Scotland, in 
August, a,d. J255, with an army to support thorn. 
Thero was no fighting on this occasion, for Henry 
was enabled, while at Roxburgh, to displace the 
Comyns and their friends from all power in the 
kingdom, and to commit the administration of the 
government to fifteen of the chiefs of the opposite 
party, without drawing the sword. Homy charged 
his military tenants in the five northern counties to 
assist the lung of Scotland in any emergency with aU 
their forces, and c fpr a timo his kingdom enjoyed! 
tranquillity. But this peace was not of long duration ; 
it was disturbed by a (parrel about tho consociation 
of a bishop. In opposition to the injunction tof the 
chiefs in power, the bishop of Glasgow, in the in- 
terests of the Comyns, consecrated Gamelm, late chan- 
cellor, bishop of St Andrew's. «Gamelin was out- 
. lawed, and his revenues seised, on which he repaired 
to Home, and the Pope espoused his cause so warmly, 
that he excommunicated the chiefs in power. Taking 
advantage of this; the Comyns and their party com- 
plained that the king and the government worx? fm 
the hands of persons excommunicated. They fkty to. I 
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igwfrwjfc, Tjh#th$r h*was all vector lie waein distant ' 
sea,wafring against tbe ad- 
“WWHfft At' # And after this, the nobles of the 
in like.manner at the New Temple 
of And having a new seal made, they ap- 

Mwdi M*™? mi »i8ters and guardians to protect 
faithfrdly the treasures of the king, and the peace of ;j 
the kingdom.” Walter de Merton was appointodi 
ch aafellpr; and the archbishop pf York, and the earlsl! 
of whwall and Gloucester, wore chosen regents of j 
the hingdQai, a choice which was solemnly confirmed ! 
by a parliament in January, a. d. 1273* 

; Oh hearing of the death of his father, Edward is 
ejdd to nave expressed much sorrow; but he was in 
no 'great haste to enter upon his duties as king of 
JSspanq* Ho spent his time between Rome, raris, 


Ho spent his time between Rome^raris, 
and Guienne till the year 1274. He wenjto Paris to 
pay homage to Philip of France for the territories 1 
which he held of that orown. While at Guienne, he \ 
Received a challenge from tho count of Chalons toj 
meet him lance to dance at a tournament. Rumours/ 

* of bad faith on tho part of the challenger wereJ 
abroad, but asa truo knight, Edward considered him4 
self bound in honour to enter the lists jvith the count! 
The Pope told him by letter that he was not bound! 
to answer tho challenge, but his knightly spirit pro-, 
vailed over the royal prudence. Edward was attended) 
by a thousand champions: the count's attendants^ 
numbered nearly two thousand. On their meeting! 
the image of war was soon converted into a roaHT 
battle. A sanguinary conflict took place, and in the 
mMie many were killed. Both knights and foot- 
soldiers took part in tho fray. Tho English cross- 
bow men drovo the French infantry from tho field, 
and then mixing with the French horse, overthrow 
many of the knights by stabbing their horses or/ 

* cutting the saddle girths. Edward himself fouglin 

with the count,' and unhorsed him. lie foil from him 
saddle with a fearful shock, and begged for auarter J 
but Edward would not release him till ho had giveif 
up his sword to a common soldier, a disgrace in th J 
opinion of that age of chivalry to which no tru« 
knight would have submitted. The English werqV 
tho victors in this “little war of Chalons.” Many] 
French knights were compelled to ransom their/ 
persons, arms, and .horses, while great numbers op 
the French foot-soldiers were slain ; but, says Matthew ir 
of Westminster, “ as they were persons of Iqw degree >, 
Very little notice was taken of their death.” « 

At . length Edward turned his thoughts^ toward s 
England. Having suppressed an iqpurreotion i i 

' Gasoonv, and settled some commercial disputes wit i 
thtf oarl of Flanders — disputes whi|h had stopped^ $ul 
trade between the English and the Flemish — ho Em- 
barked for his native country. He landed at Differ 
on "the 3rd of August, A.flbl274, and on the l OtMB he 
and his queen werftyjwned at Westminster. Tflpre 
weto great rejoipings and much feasting on thaijoc- 
casion While on the Continent, Edward had lent 
oxdeje* what was to be prepared for hiy oorom&ion 
toast, and if those orders wero obeyed, there must 
have bean an abundance of viands. There was A be 
330 huad of cattle, 430 .sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild Mars, 
27$ flitches of bacon, and 19,660 capons and fowls. 
Hewr wa% indeed, if not a “ dainty,” yet an abunhant 


Vffi set before the king” g And it really does 
appear that it was set before him and his subjects. 

the two at Westminster, and tho two 
Ml* at Windsor, there were others erected in which 
tables were fixed in the ground, at which all who 
prinoes, and nobles, the rich and tho poor, were 
feasted for fifteen days. Kitchens were built beside 
the halfa, and leaden caldrons placed outsido tho 
j kitchens for additional cooking; while ft vast tem- 
porary stable was erected in St. Margaret's church- 
yard for the accommodation of tho guests’ horses. It 
wal a magnificent entertainment, and no doubt, as tho^ 
i guests partook' of the # three hundred barrels of wine* 
purchased for the occasion, there were loud and 
Continuous cries, as they raised their horn cups, of 
r Long live King Edward !” . ♦ § 

■f But with all this lavish feasting and drinking — 
r for tho conduits, it is said, “ran plentifully with 
white wine and red, that each one might drink his 
fill' 1 — the government was poor and embarrassed. 
Who then was to pay for the feast? Tho king. But 
from whom was ho to obtain tho money? llis Jcyal 
poople — for they were loyal, and proud of the valour 
and tome of Edward — wero now well protected from 
arbitrary spoliation by, tho Great Charter; and as 
he had incited them to the feast, he would not be so 
mean as to exact money from them to pay for the 
entertainment. But there was one class of nis subjects 
from whom Edward could and did extort money —the 
unhappy Jews. For, in spito of all pretexts, tho 
poverty and embarrassment of the government was tho 
exciting cause of tHb deep animosity King Edward 
exhibited towards that oppressed pooplo throughout 
the whole of his reign. There wero no protecting 
laws for them : on tho contrary, they wore left naked 
to oppression and wrong.. Crimes wero laid to their 
charge of which they wro wholly innocont. Thus 
they were accused of clipping ana adulterating tho 
coinage; and although tho practice had for many 
years been so common, that clipped money might have 
beon found upon every one in the kingdom, yet if any 
was found in tho possession of tho Jews, they were 
severely punished. Hundreds of them, of both sexes, 
wero hung throughout the country, and tho houses 
and entire property of all wbo suffered wore forfeited 
to the Crown. Edward's animosity seemed to increase 
with his years, his religious antipathies serving 
as a convenient sanction for his rapacity. As a 
zealous Crusader, he hated all unbelievers, and ho 
committed upon the Jows in England tho same wrongs 
perpetrated by the Mohammedans on the Christians 
in Palestine. Thus he put a caption upon them 
and compelled them to wear a distinctive and odious 
budge upon thoir dress : in both which customs he 
imitated the infidel SanfcenS. And in (his crusade 
against the Jews ho was aided by tho Tope, who, in 
the year 1286, addressed a bull to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, forbidding tho association of Christians 
and Jows. But in spite of persecutions exercised 
year by yeaT towards that unhappy people, they still 
continued to flourish and accumulate wealth. Like 
their ancestors in Egypt, the Acre they wero oppressed 
tho more they multiplied and grow. They wore a 
numerous and powerful body ; and by reason of their 
commercial activity, like those of the present day. 
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retained from * <*wtly ftojojiraon the Contiaefctof 
nearly three years; in great -iroutef juaney; and that 
lav circumstance probably nad much to do with the oon- 
afc demnatiou of the judges as corrupt mintrteiB of the 
'mat? law, for it is reoorded that he extracted from tkeraonc 


^ ' - - a f tow, j,va iv no icwtuvu un»v lira OAimwwu uwu- 

great capitalists. There was no. making tncm poor * ( t lien hundred thousand marks as finqp for their dejtfhque 
it was no use shearing them of their golden fleece ; | n ti cies. It was shortly after thiB that the Jews wer&e 


All WHO UU WOW »»«**— v. O , ,1 11 M UlVBi J.U woo shortly after thiB that the Jews wen* ex- 

would grow again. Their prosperity made them t l ^ the kingdom, and their estates confiscated^ and 

more hated, and at length the 01 yas it would seem on a charge that taking advantage dfthe 

reached its climax. In the year 1290, there n( j venality of the judges, they liad exacted a higher rate 

forth a proclamation that the whole cximmuimy ^ 0 ]^ 0 f interest for moneys lent than heretofore, though, 

Jews was to quit the kingdom, rheir uiji in reality, it was to obtain their estates and treasures, 

to commence on tlio 27 th of July, and from that t fc Theso were two plans adopted by Edward, after 'his 

to All Saints day, aboutsixteen thousand ot l c ^pe^ve gojoum in Franco, to replenish his ex- 

desiUHod race bade farewell to thh land in which most h( - ^ - J ~ ‘ “ 

of them had been born, and whore they had homes (tid n 
local affections, to seek refuge in some other land, ft it m 
could bo found, whore they would bo freo from tlmt 


hausted treasury. In another plan lio tried he tftas 
not so succossfuL Had he not stopped in time, indeed, 
the spirit which it aroused might have proved fetal 
wuui iw - — v . , , ■» n wi to the peace *of the kingdom and the stability of his 

fiery persecution which tho lope, tlio king. . foolf throne. Under pretence that the royal domains had 
people, professed to carry on for tho love ot JJJ Art been encroached upon, commissioners were appointed 

and his religion. They were allowed to carry a ^ffUhGito examine the titles by which some of the barons 
with them as much of their ready money Vl%held their estates, in order to recover that which had 

iivjjboen lost to the crown. Among those who Were 
kn&xdled upon to ghow his title deeds was earl Warenne, 
lv 1ono of those barons who had boen a firm supporter of 
the throne. Indignant at such a demand, the riroud 
oarl drew his sword, and oxclaimod : — “ By tjbis Ayr 
'etrumont I Ijold my lands, and by tho same I jhternl 
to defend them. Our ancestors coming krfo this 
,1m with William the Bastard acquired thoir pos- 
sessions by thoir good swords. William did not 
make a conquest alono, or for himself solely; our 
$ ancestors wore helpers and participators with him.” 
I After this, Edward prudently stopped all further 
“ inquiries ; but during the investigation some of the 
loss powerful barons, whose written deeds and grants 
>r from the Crown had, during tho various convulsions 
i from tho date of the Conquest, been l6st or destroyed, 
band who could not show such indisputable titlo- 
Tcdeeds a§ the warlike earl Warenne, had thoir estates 
s and manors taken from them, and could only redeem 
/them by replenishing Edward's exhausted troasunj 
f with their gold. 

yut Meanwhile Edward liad been engaged in wa' 
is ruling passion was the desire of conquest. !}■ 
iiiliko his ancestors and successors; his ambition c A 
ot lead him to seek extended territory on the Cg 
incut. His energies were dovo&d to the occompl^ 
ticnt of a great homo scheme, that Of inccn-poragj 
idritain iflto one kingdom, subject to the same 
joign arfd tho samo laws. His first object wa^V 
'^bjugation 5f Wales, which at this time wr 


pay tho expenses of thoir voyage, but King Edward, 
the royal Crusader against all Jews, lurks, and 
Infidols, soizod tho great moss of their treasures, to- 
cether with thoir houses, lands, bonds, and tallies for 
his awn use. But although they had tho king s pass, 
not all of them loft tho kingdom m safety. I ho 
mariners of London and tho Cinque 1 orts thought it 
no sin to murder and rob those on whom King 
Edward had sotjiis ban. Holinshed relates an in- 
cident which well illustrates the dangers to which 
they were exposed during tho period of their migration. 

He says:— M Some of tho richest of tho Jews being 
shipped in a mighty tall ship, which they had hired, 
the master marinor bethought him of a wile, and 
caused his men to cast anchor, ^and so rode at the 
same till the ship, by ebbing of the stream, remained 
on tho dry sands. The master thon enticed the Jews 
to walk out with him for recreation ; and at length 
when the Jews wore on the sands, and ho understood 
the tido to be coming in, he£ 0 t him hack to tho ship 
whither ho was drawn by*a rope. Ihe Jews made 
not so much host© because thoy wore not aware of the 
danger, but when they saw how tho matter stood, 
they criod to tho master for help. He, however, 
told them thoy ought to cry rather upon Moses, by 
whose guidance their fathers had passed through 
thouKcd Sea.. Thoy cried, indeod, but no succour 
appeared, and so they were swallowed up by the 
water.” Sorno few mariners were executed for the 
plunder and murder of the exiles; for, says Ilume, 
the king was resolved to be the -sole plunderer in his 

dominions. , T . i 

While Edward was thus persecuting tho Jews, no 
ttos seeking tho wolfare of hu Christian subjects. 
In May, a.p. 12J6, many good lews were enacted, 
which are known in history os I ho Statutes of 
Westminster.” Measures were also taken to repress 
the disorders which had 4>eon engendered by his 
father’s misrule, and to enforce the administration of 
justico. But tho reformations he brought about were 
not the work of the first years of his reign. Time is 
required for the eradication of groat evils. It the 
judges were corrupt in lleury’s reign, not less so were 
they in King Edward’s. Thus we find th*t 
year 1280, all the judge r of the land were mooted, for 
briery, and only two out of the Whole numbet wotc' 
acquitted. But it may be that Edward mingted 
mercenary motives with his justice. He had $ 


on to aggression by tho conduct, of its, 
^wollyn. As before seen, Llewellyn h(j 
k barons against King Ilonry, and had msf. 

3 interference. Ho hadrjromiscd fealty tcS 
0 ’ £$>re he went on his'erusodo, but ho was in no haste 
jV-^ay him homage on his return. lie hod suffered 
xtHi»h hard shin at the hands of ITenry during ^ his 
‘;y, and he suspected the intention? 
ds hhn. And as the stanch friend 
Be Montfort, to whose daughter he 
liand in the ^lays of thoir prosjierity, 
•s for suspecting those intentions, 
ward summoned him as a vassal of 
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CIVIL AND MUiCTABY. 


Grown to take part in His Ootomti 0 n,he 
to attend -without a mfo conduct. He was 
il|4^iiu[i*un<Hio^ to meet Edward at Chester, and 
to attend a parliament at Westminster, 
on hath of winch occasions he refused to appear. 
This cxxmrro^ a.d. 1275, in which year Llewellyn 
married the young Eleonora by proxy, still dinging 
to that poor and exiled orphan in the days of her 
, adversity. In the next year Eleanora sailed with 
her brother Almerio to join her affianced husband, 
but she was intercepted m her passage from France 
to Wales, and detained as a prisoner m the English 
oourfc Llewellyn demanded the release of his bride, 
bu? hi*- demand was rejected ; he offered a ransom for 
her and Her brother, but Edward was inexorable. 
Llewellyn was again summoned to attend a parlia- 
ment and to pay homago to Edward, but ho again 
disobeyed tho summons. He answered it by com- 
plaints against the good faith of tho English monarch, 

»- and with good reason ; for Edward not only kept his 
bride in custody, but in direct opposition to the terms 
of the lato treaty, ho had given shelter and encourage- 
ment to the enemies of Llewellyn, and had bocnj 
corrupting tho Welsh chief with bribe® and promises. , 
It was no wonder, therefore, that tho Welsh prince ! 
refused to como to England unless his brido was) 
given up, and hostages were put into his hands fori 
tho safety, of his person. But Edward did not at this . 
time want him in England. His plans were matured.* 
He had collected an army ; his parliament had pro- 
nounced tho sentence of forfeiture against' Llewellyn < 
as a rebel ; and to aid him in his enterprise the 1 
Church, still tho willing tool of ambitious and power- 
ful princes, had issued the ban of excommunication 
s.against him. 

.jjt it was in tho spring of a.d. 1277 that Edward led 
mis army into Wales. Crossing tho Deo, his forces 
Penetrated into tho heart of the country, his fleet 
*> operating along tho coast by blockading every port 
fnd cutting off tho supplies which* Llewellyn had 
* <djpted upon from tho Isle of Anglesey. Driven into 
mountains of Snowdon as winter approached, the 
^ration of the Welsh prince became desperate. Ho 
pm in truth, obliged to throw himself on his enemy’s 
p A osity. The terms dictated were harsh in the/ 
thcSpo. Llewellyn was to pay 50,0001. ; to oodef 
0 £ whole of his principality as for as the riven 
verraKF ; *° Homage, and deliver hostages. HjM 
jyji retain tho Isle of Anglesey, but that also, if 
Engl ft without issue, was to revert to tho English. 
GasewiP 1 ^ while ho held it he was to fay an annual 
th& eaiK *^00 marks. To thoso hprd terms Llewbl/ 
trade Wafted; but Edward afterwards remitted fee 
and the annual tribute, but probally 

B that his orator was too poor to pfty, 
tho Welsh prince repaired to Wwt- 
there did Homage to Edward for Ibis 
vereignty; and m tho next year, Ad. 
a was given up^to him, and they vmre 
orcestor in the presence of Edward Ad 

But the conquest of Wales Vas not *yot finally ■on- 
sumteated. The seeds of future war wore sown vAile 
■ Llewellyn was at the court of Westminster. . Vhe 
1 Welsh ch ie fe who attended him with their retiifles, 


which, according to their custom, were largge, were 
quartered in “ Islington and the neighbouring vil- 
lages.^ Carte, the historian, says:— ; H These places 
did not afford milk enough for such numerous trains ; 
they liked neither wine nor the ale of London, and 
though plentifully entertained, were much displeased 
at a now manner of living which did not suit their 
taste, nor perhaps their constitutions. They wore 
still more offended "at the crowds of people that 
flunked about them when they stirred abroad, staring 
at* them as if they had been monsters, and laughing 
at their uncouth garb and appearance. They were 
so enraged on this occasion that they engaged pri- 
vately in an association to rebel on tho first oppor- 
tunity, and resolved rather to die in their own 
country than ever come again to London as subjocts 
to be held in such derision ; and when they returned 
home, they communicated their resentments to their 
compatriots, who made it the common cause of tlioir 
country.* - ^ « 

Other causes besides 'the derision of the Londoners 
combined to drivo the Wolsh into reboll ion. rThe 
very treaties that Edward imposed on this occasion 
were sufficient to produce future revolt. . David, tho 
brother of „ Llewellyn, liad fought for Edward, and 
was rewarded by him with an English wife and an 
English barony for his services* When, however, 
David once more stood among his native mountains, 
he forgot Edward’s favours. lie reflected that his 
folly had not only brought ruin on his country, but 
had excluded him from all hope of succeeding to 
theoprincipality. The English conquerors also fanned 
the smouldering flames of rebellion by their treat- 
ment of the conquered people. Many of tho English 
settled in the country between Cheshire and tho river 
Conway, and treated tl^pso around them with the 
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greatest insolence. Not only did they- hold tho 
Welsh in contempt, but thoy invaded their demesnes, 
cutting down tho wood on thow which were reserved 
for their use by treaty. Both prince and people were 
exasperated by the conduct of the English, and all 
resolved to make another brave. effort to recover tho 
ancient freedom and independence of their country. 
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The^unirersad putriotiwn was inflamed IV j „ 
stition. An old prophecy ■nrae revived which. mat 
forth that the ancient race of the Britans should, 
when English money became circular, recover its 
traditional supremacy in the island, ana that the 
prince of Wales should be crowned king m London. 

It was in the spring of aj>. 3282 that the Welsh 
flew to arms. Their first attempts were crowned 
with success. On the night of Palm Sunday, amid 
a howling storm, Princo David surprised the stoong « 
castle of Ilawarden belonging to the justiciary Softer-* 
Clifford — who, according to tho Welsh annals, was a| 
cruel tyrant — and all its inmates were put to thei 
sword except Clifford, who was conveyed a prisoner] 
to the heights of Snowdon. Llewellyn now besieged 
the castles of Flint and Rhuddlan ; and the mountain" 
chiefs assembling, thoir depondants poured down upon 
the lowlands, and drove the English from their settle- 
ments in tho marches. - Edward expressed surprise 
on hearing of this revolt, but he was not ill-pleased 
with it,«s it gave him on opportunity of making his 
conquest final and absolute. Ho sent for foreign aid 
from Gascony, and summoned bis barons and military 
tenants to meet him at Worcester. He took the com- 
mand of his forces about Midsummer, and inarched 
from Worcester tinto North Wales, his fleet again 
acting upon the coast* and directing its efforts to 
reduce the isle of Anglesey. Unable to moot him in 
the open field, Llewellyn again retired into the festr 
nesses of Snowdon. All the passes were seized, and 
Edward once more resolved to reduce the Welsh by 
fhmiiio. Attempts were made to penetrate this last 
bulwark of Welsh independence, for Edward ftad 
under his command mercenaries— Basques from the 
Pyrenees — who were accustomed . to mountains for 
more rugged than those of Wales. Those Basques 
did penetrate into Snowdon, but Llewellyn was not 
driven from his mountain stronghold. Had he re-- 
mained there, he might have prolonged the warfare, 
although there was uttlo hope of a successful resist- 
ance. Tho contest was unequal; the Welsh were 
a brave people, and struggled nobly for their inde- 
pendence, but Edward was continually receiving 
reinfoTcoments from across tho Dee and from the 
soa-ooasts; and numbers finally prevailed. On more 
than ono occasion, however, Edward met with re- 
verses and defeats. In the course of tho struggle 
possession was obtained of the isle of Anglesey, out 
m passing from that island to tho main, a detachment 
of his forces suffered a severe loss. In crossing the 
strait upon a bridge of boats v$do enough for forty ! 
horsemen to go over a breast, an alarm was given that 4 
the Welsh were aesoending from their ambush in the 
hills, and in a precipitate retreat many knights and 
several hundred foot soldiers perished ; some by the 
sword, others by drowxflftg in the turbid waters. Ed- 
ward was subsequently nefeatod in another 'battle, and 
obliged to take refuge tahsne of his castles. The suo- 
. cesses of Llewellyn, howe^rsSuied him on tohis down- 
&1. Leaving the passes of Snowdon to be defended 
by his brother David, he, descended into the open 
; country, and ho fell, ai the 31th of December,’ m A 
battle fought near Bualth, together with two thou* 

. s#&4 of his followers. His head was cut off and sent 
to London, whore it was placed on the waljs ri %e 


Tower <£ with m ivy. wreath, in 

moofcery of that prediction which had been oneo the 
exciting causes of his drawing the stwnfd, 
latod. After tho death of this brave Welsh tibe 

principal chiefs made their submission. JEmp David 
held out for six months longer fc 
fere, but he was at length betrayed anddahW priiH^ier . 
to Shrewsbury, where he was arraign#! before his 
peers as a traitor, ajid where in the High-afreet of 
that city he ym ignominiously executed.. T % mjm- 
k ner of the death of this last of the ancient mr^dgm 
1 of Wales is a stain on King Edward’s memory. "<gBb 
was drawn to the gallows by a horse as 
tho king* who had mado him a knight ; was 
hanged as tho murderer of the knights wh0&*he 
had taken in the castle of Hawardcn; hia? hqwtls 
were burned because he had consummated" that deed 
on Palin Suriflay, thereby profaning the solemnity of 
Christ’s passion ; and he was quartered, and his limbs 
dispersed through tho country, because he liad, indif- 
ferent places, compassed the death of his lord the 
king.” The forms of this execution were 'followed 
in cases of treason for several ages, till civilization 
swept the prao^ce away in common with other anefent 
outrages ox human fading. - 
Edward remained more than a year in Wales, 


spending the greater part of Ids time in.dividing the 
country into hundreds and shires, and restoring order 
And tranquillity. There is a tradition which the poet 
iGray has perpetuated in. a noble ode, that while in 
| Wales he commanded a general slaughter of tho Welsh 
'bards. But this tradition rests upon very doubtful 
authority. That their utter destruction was not . 
effected is certain, for from this dato to the reign of 
Elizabeth their productions, still extant, are numerous. 
No doubt the Welsh bards had by thoir. inspiring 
v strains greatly assisted to excite the valour of the brave 
1 mountaineers, and it can scarcely bb supposed that 
Edward held them in favour ; but that committed 
so foul* an act after his absolute conquest of the 
country demands a doubt. It is expressly recorded, 
indeod, that after the death of Llewellyn, he issued a 
proclamation offering peace to all tho inhabitants, and 
assuring them that they should continue to enjoy all ■ 
thoir lands, liberties, and privileges, as they had done 
before. As, however, the bards of Wales were a high- 
uled race, some of them may have been detected in 
mbsequcqt attempts to, incite the people to. further 
resistance, and have suffered death as a consequence. 
\)n the vftiole, however, it is dear that Edward sought 
%e purification of Wales by mild and judicious moa- 
£ 1 * 08 . He lightened the taxes they haxj been aocus- 
Vi ^odta pay ; gaf^haxtanr ah& privileges to trading 
umuhiQ^T^ana although he introduced and en- 
1 the laws of England, he nevertheless retailed 
of tho andent usagef%# tho country. While in 
s the queen bore •him a eon, who was born in the 
itle of Carnarvon, and Edward availed himedfof 
Ijm event to present the vjimmt to the peopleastitfr 
.oe. It ffOB from thisjE^riod that the ep4efc-|0togf 
sovereigns of England%as borne the title; 
tj^nce of Wales.” However, therefore, the g^ietous 
j^.ings of posterity may sympathise with ,a* .brave * 
’ noble people, who had for eight centuries 
ependenoe, the final subjugation 38 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


•m^ ^ Wgwded M an ultimate Marita to tbat 
- dor island. It put a stop to those' 

those scenes of lesolatL which 
m^»v^ges of history; and made way for the in- 
*trod^rli^|. -of the Engbsh laws, learning, arts, and 
jnto^fUi mountains and valleys. 

^*5 ttow a P* 1186 k the career of Edward’s 
Jn the interval of peace he spent .three 
ye£r* cm the Continent, duringfvhich period he was 
.dpsfly ofhplojnod in prosecuting claims which he had 1 
tooertain territories in France, as heir to Us mother! ■ 
Provence, and in settling a dispute which 
n^dtoen long and bloody, between the kings , of 
Fmnbe and Arragon, and the house of Anjou, respect* 
ing the island of Sicily. Edward returned to'England 1 


cuted the judges for bribery, persecuted and exiled 
thi Jews; and called upon the tenants of the crown to 
produce their title-deeds. After this he prosecuted 
I# design of making Britain “ one and indivisible.” 

''■•/The year, a.!>, 1290, saw Edward on his march to 
Sdothmd. There had been for many years peace and 
higmony between the tfiro kingdoms. United by th 
tfee of blood, the two royal families had maintained a/ 
^ ‘ * * * Tonlvbv slurM 


disputes. The coin of each kingdom had been current 
in the other, and the merchants of each country hadl 
enjoyed the most perfect freedom in their transactions^ 
That peace and 1 harmony was now coming to a closed 
and a long series, of cruel and destructive wars, wbicn 
brought many calamities on both kingdoms, werip 
about to succeed. Before peace and harmony weroj 
again 'rostoied, torrents of the best blood .of both! 
countries were destined to bo shed like water on thef 
ground. A 

At this time tho crown of Scotland was disputed] 
by Several competitors. Alexander III. had diodV 
while Edward'was on tho Continent, and there were 
no less than thirteen competitors for tho vacant 
throne. Three only, howover, out o£this nu&bcr haA 
claims that required consideration ; ' namely, Johm 
Baliol, Robert Bruce, and John Hastings. It was foy 
the ostensible purpose of deciding between these rival 
claimants, that Edward advanced to the borders; hei 
being called upon to act as umpire to settle tho disy 
pute. Several conferences took place between hiern 
and. the Scottish borons, and a commission was a |>- 
pointed to investigate the matter and make a rope rt 
to King Edward. • 1 , 

Tho Scottish barons made an unfortunaft ctf^oe of 
an umpire to decide between the rival claimaiv^: f >r 
their vacant throne ; for Edward warned the throne 
of Scotland for himself In recent foears he had taken 
steps, to secure it in his family. Alexander III. dtied 
▲*&. 1286, by a foil from his horse at Kinghom, v ith- 
out leaving any male issAk and without any dose 3 ud- 
ont except Margaret, bom of •Erie, king of Nor vay,, 
ana Margaret, daughter of the deoeased Scoi tish 
monarch. This princess, commonly called the A [aid 
of Norway, though a female, and an jnfout, ax d a 
■ foreigner, was the lawfulheir of the kingdom; and 
hor. gknudfother had obtained her recognition as his 
succestor before his death. At his demise, Mars aret 
waa&bkno wledged queen of Sootland, and a ism mey 
waeappcdntod to oondnot tho at&irs of hear king d ea n 


during &r absence* The regents were the bfthopa 
iof ••0k Andrew and Glasgow, the earls of Fifo and 
Buchan, and James Steward of Scotland, who entered 
^mbly on the administration. Under the pro- 
tection of Edward her unde, and Eric her father, 
Margaret seemed firmly seated on the throne. For 
some time the regents acted with wisdom and unan- 
imity, but the earl of Buchan dying, and tho earl of 
Fifo being murdored. the remaining regents com- 
menced a quarrel, which gave rise to great confusion 
inetha kingdom. Apprehensive that the interests of 
Htf daughter were at stake, Eric applied to her uncle, 
•Edward, for hvs assistance and protection. That was 
an incident favourable to the project Edward had 
long, contemplated. ITo had formed a scheme for 
"uniting the two British kingdoms by tho marriage of 
his eldest son, -Edward, with the young queen Mar- 

r ; and had privately piocured a dispensation from 
Tope for that purpose. Eric readily gave his 


the Tope for that pt 
assent to this union, ai 


o. Eric readily gave his 
lo amity which had of late 


prevailed between England and Scotland favoured the 
projoct. The states of Scotland gave their content to 
Edward’s proposals, and even agreed that, their ^>ung 
sovereign should be educated in the court of Edward. 
This agreement was made in a Scottish parliament, 
held at Brigham, near Kelso, •▲.!>., 1290. Such an 
union was universally deemed favourable to tho hap- 
piness and grandeur of both kingdoms; but in set- 
tling the conditions, the parliament of Scotland took 
every precaution to proserve the independence of 
their country, and to guard against every danger that 
might arise from such a closo alliance with a poworful 
arid ambitions monarch as Edward was known to bo. 
It was agreed that tho Scots should enjoy all their 
ancient laws, liberties, and customs; that in case 
Edward and Margaret should die without issue, the 
kingdom of Scotland should rovort free, absolute, and 
independent to the next* heir; that in case Edward 
should die before Margaret, without iqsuo l>y her, tho 
body of Margaret should bo remitted to Scotland froo 
and independent; that tho military tenants of the 
crown should never to obliged to go out of Sootland 
in order to do homage to the sovereign of tho united 
kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathcdrql, oollegiqjo, or 
conventual churches, in order to make elections ; that 
tho parliament summoned for Scottish affairs should 
always to held within the bounds of that kingdom ; 
that the kingdom of Scotland should have its chan- 
cellor, officers of state, courts of justico, (fee., as before ; 
that a new great seed should bo made and kept by tho 
chancellor, with tli^ ordinary arms of Scotland, and 
the name of none but Quoon Marggict engraved upon 
it ; that all papers and records belonging to tho crown 
and kingdom should bo lodged in a secure place 
within the bounds of the country, under the seals of 
the nobility ; that no duties, taxes, or levies of men 
should to raised but such as had been usual ; and that 
Edward should bind himself under the penalty of one 
hundred thousand snarks, payable to the Pope, for tho 
use of the holy wars, to religiously observe all tWoso 
articles. No bettor precautions could have been taken 
than these, to preserve the fqpd&om and independence 
of Scotland; and it does not appear that Edward 
raised any objections to the articles. On the contrary, 
he gave his willing assent to them,; although m 
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pivi^j it to the clause wlrich concomod tjb future? 
mdepondonoy of the Scottish crown, ho made this! 
Tosorvatioiu u with a saving of his former rights.”! 
But tide reservo gave no alarm to the Scottish no-J 
bility, and for two reasons : first, because those right* 
had not for a long time been urged, and had occa-*l 
&ioncd no disturbance ; and second, because by the 
union of Prineo Edward and the young Queen Mar- 
garet, there was a prospect of seeing them entirely 
absorbed in tlio rights of their sovereignty. « 

The two nations heartily concurred .in this intended 
union of the two crowns. There were rejoicing^ on 
both sides tho borders, lor there seemed to be a bright 
future for tho two kingdoms. 9 Commissioners were 
forthwith sent from Scotland to bring tho fair Maid of 
Norway to her dominions. But all tho pleasing* 
hopes of peace and union which existed among the 
people of Wh countries were destined to be dashed to 
Iho ground. Fair winds brought the child queen as 
far os tho Orkney Isles, but on landing thero she 
mickonedr and died. It would bo difficult to find in 
lustcMT tho death of any one person attended with 
monrfatal consequences than that of Queen Margaret. 
For a timo, the regency formerly established main- 
tained order, but tho succession of tho crown became 
an object of dispute, and the regent could not expect 
that a controversy of this nature, in which reason and 
argument usually gives way to the sword, would be 
peaceably settled by them, or oven by tho states of 
the kingdom; especially as some of the claimants to 
the throne were powerful. As before related, there 
were thirteen competitors for the vacant throne ; but 
tho contest lay chiefly botwoen three, John Baliol, 
Robert Bruce, and John Hastings. By tho death of 
Margaret of Norway, tho posterity of William, king of 
Scotland, who had been taken prisoner by Hemy JI., 
became extinct ; and the right to tho crown devolved 
on tho issue of his brother David, earl of Huntingdon, 
whoso male Hue being also extinct left tho succession 
cmen to the posterity of his daughters. David had 
three daughters ; Margaret, marriod to Alan, lord of 
Galloway ; Isabella, who was united to Bobcrfc Bruce, , 
lord of Annamlale ; and Adama, who espoused Henry, 
lord- Hastings* Margaret, the eldest of tho sisters, 
loft one daughter, who’ marriod John Baliol, whoso 
son it was who stood forward aB a competitor for the 
crown. Isabella, tho second daughter, boro a son, 
Robert Bruoo, who also insisted on liis claim. Adama, 
the third daughter, left a son, John Hastings, who 
claimed a third of the kingdom ; contending that, liko 
other inheritances, it was divisible among tho threo 
daughters of his^ grandfather David. Baliol and 
Bruce united against Hastings in maintaining that 
the kingdom was indivisible ; but each of them, sup- 
ported by plausible reasons, assorted the preferenoe of 
his own title. Baliol was sprung from the elder 
. branch, but Bruoe was one degree nearer the common 
stock. As Hume observes, if the principle of repre- 
sentation was regarded, Baliol hod tho better claim ; 
but if propinquity, then Bruoo was entitled to tho 
preference. Opinions wore divided on this question ; 
some of the nobles taking part cm one side and some 
on the other, tho people following their respective 
leaders. The two claimants themselves had great 
power and numerous retainers, and they eagerly ehr 
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g jed in prepamtions fbr war, to decide the dispute 
tho sword. To avoid this, however the regents, 
states, and even the (ompetitm-s themi^^ a^^ 
to refer this great controversy to Edward, king of 
England. He had always professed the 1 -toest©®# 

; respect and ©Vea affection for the Scotch nation ; he 
had acquitted himself with great honour as an umpire 
between the competitors for the crown of Sicily; and 
| he had power sufficient to put his sentence: into exo* ' 
o! cution. Who then was so fitting an, umpire on. this 
‘ momentous occasion as King Edward? In this all 
woro agreed, so the bishop of St. Andrews, one of tho 
regents, and a particular friend of tho English mon- 
arch, was sent to his court to entreat him to take upon 
himself the office of umpire between tho competitors, 

'I an office which ho accepted with .pleasure, but which 
he managed with the most consummate policy for his 
own interests* 

The temptation offered Edward on this occasion, to 
i carry out Ins long cherished designs, was loo strong to 
resist. It was a favourable opportunity for him to 
revive the worn-out claim of a feudal superiority over 

I the kingdom of Scotland. Had the Scottish barons 
“"■apected that he would over have revived such a 
urn, they would never have chosen him for an 
lpire. But it was too late.: Edward saw his chance, 
u it was eagerly embraced. It was a divided 
tigdom. There were two rivals with their hands 
their swords : surely one or tho other wotild .pay 
n the homage ho desired, and whichever would 
mid bo king, at least in name. Such appears from 
l ward’s after actions to havo boon his inmost thoughts, 
he * entered upon his office. As arbitrator, he 
namonecl tho states of Scotland, and the rivals, 
Jiol and Bruce, to meet him at Norham, a small 
vn on the south banks of the Tweed, a few miles 
m Berwick. This was an infraction of the lato 
jaty ; but to remove any scruples they might havo 
in coming within the borders of England, ho made a 
-declaration that^it should not bo made a precedent. 
lOnco assembled,* Edward cominencod his projeot of 
■ obtaining a feudal superiority over Scotland. The 
" states were told, in an opening speech made by 
Boger Brabazon, chief justiciary of England, that King 
Edward had come to determine tho groat cause con- 

ng tho crown of Scotland, in virtue" of his right 

periority and direct dominion over that kingdom, 
before anything could -be done, it was necessary 
this right should bo immediately recognised, and 
mly Acknowledged by tho states. In support of 
retensions to this superiority, a paper containing 
ments, caSrefully collected, was read to the as- 
ly : argumeigs M more like tho ploadings of a 
ning attorney than that of a great king.” They 
chiefly drawn from old ohroniclos, many of whion 
unfairly quoted, enumerating the various defeats 
h tho Soots had received from the English, and 
lisadvantageous treaties which they had made 
thorn; and recapitulating all the homagoswbiqh 
l>een paid by the sings of Scotland to the kings of 
and. It was insinuated that these homages Jbad 
Enin paid for the kingdom of Scotland ; though all 
bee! pages of history testify to the feetthatihey were 
’tfcojpercd for lands, which the Scottish kings hod pos- 
refejleg, or claimed, in England. Edward was not ovon 
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ashamed of calling in the aid of legend in support of 
his pretensions. The legendary stories of Brute and 
his Aftns, and of Aihelstan's cutting a yard deep with 
his sword into a rock, near Ihinbar, by the assistance 
of SI* John of Beverly, woro quoted os proofs of the 
superiority of* tho kings of England over those of 
Scotland/ Particular stress was laid on tlio homage 
performed by William the Lion, when p risoner, to 
Hcnly II., for tho whole kingdcyjr no 

mention" was made of tho j&rahcintion of that homage' 
and superiority, gimted by Richard I., to the same* 
King^ William. Tho "whole paper was made up of* 
fiillactes, which tlio states could easily havo refuted/ 
but they do not appear to havo argued tho matter' 
with Edward. They demurred making the acknow- 
ledgment, and asked for a day to consider, which was 
given; and when that day arrivod they usked for 
further timo, in order that tho absent prelates and 
barons might bo consulted; and with considerable 
difficulty they obtained a delay of threo wocks. Tho 
king of England and the states woro to moot again on 
tho 2nd of Juno, when their decision was to bo given J 
Meanwhile, Edward employed all his arts to strengthen 
lijs party in Scotland - for ho liad soiqo who favour©! 
his pretensions — and by threats and promises hi 
gained over several new partisans. Tho day for thl 
decision of tho states at length arrived. Tlio meeting 
took plaoo in a plain opposite tlio castle of Norhani 
where Edward then .lay : his representative being tin 
bishop of Bath and Wells, chancellor of England 
Some of the Scottish barons urged that tlio question 
of thd superiority of Scotland could not ho deter-| 
mined till a king had been chosen, inasmuch as hiJ 
honour and in Rarest was chiefly concerned in the] 
matter. But EdxVurd would not proceed to tho qucs-J 
tion as to whom tk\o crown of Scotland was to bJ 
given till ho was aoknowhxlgcd lord-paramount ; anJ 
the rivals for that crown, afraid of offending liini 
expressed their willingness to acknowledge his snporl 
ority, and by their influence and oxapiplo brought tW 
rest of tho states tq/aeknowledgo tho * same, or t 
remain silent. But/ even this was not sufficient U 
induce Edward to/proceod in tho business. He comd 
polled the coimpel items to give him letteT»-patc| 
♦heir kws and seals, owning to his super] orijjf 
foaisShg <o submit to his decision ; and wjf a 
oOmS given, in order that ho might hav *- 
notio bestow, ho demanded and obtained ] h 
an all tlio royal castles and places of stren 
arid. ’ o 

* sci now that a commission was appointedfro 

; > into “tho question at. issue : whether the n >n 
by one dogroo, Baliol — wlfo was a gmnftn- 
irgarot, eldest daughter of David, earl of Ion 
[on— or the nearer bv one degree, Bmco— J iul 
avid’s second danghtJfyhad the best title. 3§Sd« 
Bruce each named forty dbmmissioners, ontflsat 
•3. added twenty-four to that number. Thejroo 
Berwick, and tlie knotty question occupied Iny 
iolo months before tlie commissioners ^jamo t| 7 th, 
inclusion. At tho end of that time, NovombeilUle 
,202, Edward appeared in the groat hall of tho * all 
j!t Berwick to'givo his award. Jn tho presence fins, 
the prelates, barons, and great men of both kmpfcho 
he adjudged John Baliol to be the rightful heir | 
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e if Sootland. In reality, however, lie adjlulged 
ingdom of Scotland to be his own, for in giving 
raid ho added Bus significant clause ; 44 that lie 
r cd his right of property to tho crown as claim- 
lereaftor.” On this vague condition Baliol am* 
L to hold tho kingdom of Scotland; doing 
50 for it with all duo solemnity to king Edward ; 
which all the royal castles and strong places 
wore put into his possession. 

Baliol soon fountf that a dependent crown was of 
n<* great value, and that ho was only king in name. 
THht ho migli^not forgot on whom lie was dependent, 
immediately after liis coronation, Edward recalled 
him into England, and made him renew his homago 
I and fealty at Newcastle. Nor was this the sum of 
his humiliation. Edward Was constantly heaping 
| indignities on his hood. Jn a little more than a year 
ho received no less than six citations to appear beforo 
the king of England in his parliament, to answer the 
complaints of sevoral private persons, on matters of 
slight importance. John attended Edwawl in his 
parliament at Westminster, in tho autumn of A,n. 129 J. 
He had borne his rough usage with equanimity™ to 
this poriod ; but when one of tho complaints against 
him camo to bo tried in this parliament, he was re- 
fused tlie privilogo of answering Jjy attorney, and 
compelled to stand at the bar like a common de- 
linquent. His spirit could not brook tho insult, and 
ho was resolved to cmbraco the first favourable oppor- 
tunity^ throwing oft 1 such an intolerable yoke of 
vassalage? 

That opportunity Was soon presented. It was still 
eat age of violence, robberies, and disorders — tlio 
fccblo execution of tho laws giving license to nil 
| ordors of men. The barons and their retainers woro 
I prone to rapino and revenge by land; and the 
merchants and mariners to pin Meal habits b.y sea. 
Then thcro was a false honour everywhere existing 
throughout society, which induced men on any provo- 
cation, however slight, to seek redress by iminodiato 
rotaliat ; on upon tho aggressor. Out of ono such 
slight provocations, at this date, resulted momentous 
consequences. Thore was a quarrel between tho 
crews of an English and French ship about, a faring 
of fresh water near Bayonne. Both crews camo to 
the spring at tlio same time for tho refreshing beverage, 
and a dispute arose os to which should slake their 
thirst and qbtain supplies for their respective ships 
first. There was water encygh for all, but that was 
of no moment. There was a light for precedence, and 
a French sailor wop killed in the fray. This gave 
riso to a national quarrel. A flegt of two hundred 
Norman ships sailed southwards, and seized all tlio 
English ships they met with in their passage, hangnur 
tho crews and making prizes of tho oar *" 

Cinque Torts now took up tho quarrel. ^ 
sixty ships, all well-manned, was sent in ms&Tcn6t 
tho Norman fleot. They met and fought, and tho 
English were tho victors. The greatest part of tho 
Noi man fleet was captured, and as no quarter was 
given, the carnage was frightful/ Tho French said 
they lost fifteen thousand me* —but this number was 
no doubt greatly exaggerated. At tho coimrjiencc- 
ment of this quarrel, tho two monarchs of England 
and France, who were both engaged in nioro im- 
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portuit matters, refrained’ from meddling i m this J 
quarrel between the mariners. This hst attain howrl 
over, was so serious that Philip tho Fair demanded 1 
reparation. Negotiations followed, but to no purpose.* 
Edward sent tho bishop of London to the court o® 
France with several proposals, but they ^ 1 ‘ 0 1 T' 0 j ec ^:S 
Meanwhile the quarrel between the English anaAj 
French mariners continued ; for neither monarch had| 
the power to stop it, or, if they had, ™ *° | 
let it prooood. It seems probable that lamp con- 
ceived the English monarch was a party to it, for he 
cited Edward to appear at his court at Pans, iw fois 
vassal, tho duko of Guienne, to answer tor the deeds 
of his mariners. Unwilling *to come to an open 
rupture, Edward now sent his brother Edmund to 
negotiate an accommodation. Tho manners of Guienne 
had aided those of tho Cinque Porta, and, enraged at 
\<liis circumstance, Philip refused to accede to any 
Reasonable terms. Ho insisted that Edward should 
appeal* at liis court in Paris, in person, to settle tho 
matter. •Edmund, duke of Lancaster, was about to 
return without having sucecodod in his mission, when 
tho queen dowager and the reigning queen of France 
stopped in and interposed their good offices. The 
most difficult circumstance to adjust, they said, was 
the point of honour with Philip, who was indignant 
at the injuries inflicted on his subjects by his sub- 
vassals of Guienne ; but if Edward would once consent 
to hive him seizin and possession of Guienne, he would 
think his ‘ honour fully repaired, and it should be 
instantly and freely restored. All other differences 
would bo easily settled, according to tho ropresontar 


rebelled against his authority. All at onoe, however. 
i be found h im sel f defied by both these 
| Active preparations for war, therefore, was forthwith 
commenced: war with Fratlce to recover hu 'un- 
doubted property, and with Scotland fo obtoin that 
which was not bis own. Having obtained the irinews 
of war by supplies from parliament — {dds torn all 
classes of his. subjeota— and seizures of money do* 
l posited in the monasteries for the purposes bftho 
L Crusades, and wool and liides ready for exponfcitiob— , 
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difficult rto conoeivo how such a politic prince as | 
Ed wal'd was could be blind to tho consequences of i 
such a concession. Yet bo *t was. On being con- 1 
suited, ho allowed himself # to bo deceived by the v 
artifico. The duko of Lancaster was empowered to I 
sign and execute the treaty between tho two queens : 
Philip solemnly promising to execute his portion of 
it* This done, the citation for Edward to appear aV 
the court of France was recalled. lie was no longer 
wanted thore, -for he was no longer a vassal of the 
French crown, lie had givon back the territories 
which he hold of that crown, and Philip refused to 
abide by thtfKreaty and his solemn promise to restore 
them. The - Citation was subsequently renewed, and 
i upon Ed want not appearing, Guienne, by a formal 
sentence, wa$. declared to be confiscated. Thus, while 
Edward was employing all his cipiuing to obtain the 
kingdom of Scotland, ho lost his continental province 
of Guienne by open fraud; • * 

Meanwhile JolmBaliol, king of Scotland, had thrown 
off the English yoke, in October, A.D. 120 A taking j 
advantage of the quarrel between tho kings of England 
and France, he signed a treaty with Philip the Fair, 
by which they pledged themselves to make common 
caube against King Edward, and not to make peace 
except by mutual consent It appears to havo been 
the prospoet of an iropiodiate war with Scotland that 
chiefly induced Edward * to yield the point of honour 
to King Philip by giving him up, temporarily as he 
conceited, his fair province of Guienne. Philip ap- 
peased, mp might havo crushed John Baliol' had ‘he 


Portsmouth for several weeks by contrary wind^and 
-while there tho Welsh again broke out into,; open 
insurrection. Despatching, therefore, a small force to 
Gascony, and commissioning his ships to plunder the 
French coasts, which they did effectually, Edward 
tamed his arms against the Welsh. Many towns and 
castles had boon taken, and the English had been 
driven across the marshes with great loss ; and ittook 
him several months to suppress this renewed struggle 
of the brave mountaineers tor independence. . He 
carried on the war during a severe winter, endmriag 
many hardship^ and dangers, but in the spring of 
UA.D. 1296, the Welsh re-submitted to his away. Modoc, 
heir leador, surrendered to the conquoror ; the most 
langerous of tho chieftains wore thrown into dungeons 
or lifo : and after the country had been wasted with 
iro and sword, tranquillity was restored. 

Haying again conquered Wales\ Edward designed 
proceeding to Franco, but was prevented by affairs in 
jpcotland. The forces sent to Guienxto to preserve the 
jfew places ho still possessed in thoste parts, and to 
; keep the war alive till he should himself be at liberty 
to punish Philip’s perfidy, were, placed under the 
command of Edmund, duko of Lancaster. Edmund 
[died soon after landing; but the ca'rl Qi Lincoln drovo 
I tlio I rench from most of the "‘towns they occupied : 
i woro wily won toVbe lost again. Philip’s 

brother, Charles do Valois, .recovered them all; and 
the. Count d’Artoia, at tho head a numerous army, 
tho English in several encounters, and finally 
oxptelled them from nearly all tho Country, with tho 
exception of a few maritime towns. ".M eanv li^ 


Wglish fleet had ravaged tho wholo coast of r 
lpm Vannes to St. Malo, but it in no' way c 
j the recovery of Guienne. These ravage 
Jui tho effect of inciting the Normans, Brt 
|ronch td make reprisals on the coast of 
zi one occasion, the nrinrv r»f waa 
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P"tor overtook them and defeated them with* 
r^piter. 

" wtw in the spring ofcl.n. 1296 that Ed ware 
S tf ra ? towanls ^ <xAlan d- It was not only J ... 
w«r .. i , liad , boen roused to a sense of bond*' -.JL 

JM htobles themselves felt the degradation! i 
jnedi wfroso selfish or factions ambition had M Md 
country at the feet of tho English monard to. 
7,~*f ™ a general resolve to throw off the vd® \e 
Th&.^ Wftrd had , 80 omftil y imposed upon .t|e m v \ 
will? o hey P. roc « )ded cautiously. In a parfiamoatt 5 
At i ®°° no 1X1 *k® “tumn of a.d, 1204, osten sibly' 
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* burdens, f the 14th of June, Stirling «rurrendored with-it re 

I *!^ an04 { . garrison baying fled, its keys wore 
‘ 1 strongholds 


iStssrfr^ \^ssrznrsss. 

was^at^ited of four prelates, four earls, and four 

!E^ « i.!? 1 * to havo *** chief dirootion df all his 
JT 1 W*® *!“ an nnwarliko prince, and appears 
beflns distrusted by his own subjects. P Lne 
WMsnK assert that he was even kept by them in a 
state closely resembling captivity. On hearing of 
thMB proceedings, Edward required that tho three 


given op tty the porter* AU tho principal strongholds 
of Scotland wore now in the hands of King Edward, 
and the conquofct of the couutiy, in tho briof space of 
two months, was for a season accomplished. Edward 
went to Montrose, which he reached on the 7th of 
July. He remained at Montrose three days, and 
while there King John of Scotland came to him to sue 
for mercy, and to re&der up to him the fair realm of 


oy me m ina duly. He remained at Montrose three days, and 
SJ. wosely resembling capti^ty. On hearing of whilo there King John of Scotland came to him to sue 
“ward inquired that tho three for mercy, and to re&der up to him the fair realm of 
attos of^rwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh should S^tland. Divested of his regal ornaments, and hold- 
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Detoro Edward reached Scotland .they had been re- arms against him. Edward himself assisted in the 
covered. Hostilities were commenced by tho Scottish search, penetrating into desolate places, but finding 
borons, while Edward was yet in Wales an army, W enemy, ho returned to Berwick, Here he held a 


consisting of forty thousand infantry and fivo hundrod 
cavalry, invaded the country, layings it waste as fari 
as Carlisle. That town was attacked by them, but 
they were repulsed. Another inroad made by the] 
■ Scotch into Northumberland was cqnally unsuccessful] 
Meanwhile Edward had reached the Scottish bordorsi 
He crossed the Tweed with five thousand horsemcm 
and thirty- thousand foot. Berwick was invested and 
captured, and tho garrison with tho inhabitants-! 


parliament, and here, also, ho received the homage of 
the prelates, barons, and knights of Scotland. * Then 
having appointed John Warenne, earl of Surrey, 
regent of the subjected kingdom, he roturned to 
liondon. But tho conquest of Scotland was not yet 
fully accomplished. Edward had done all he could 
>to annex it to his crown. JoluPBaliol had been sent 
prisoner to tho Tower of London ; all tho opposing 

nobility who had fallen into his hands were sent 

r a. -n Jj .r it. 


meii, women, and children — were indiscriifcinatelw prisoners to England ; all tho strong castles of the 
butchered. The massacre continued for two days] kingdom wero m his possession; and when ho ro- 
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and no one whom the victors could njeet with escaped \ 
death. Many thousands perished, and the wholo 

J ilaoe was given up to pillage. Great wealth was 
uund in Berwick-upon-Tweed, for at that period it 
was a large fommorcial emporium— a port whose 
customs amounted to a fourth of those of all England, j 
From its extonsivo intercourse with foreign countries, 1 
it was # termod “the second Alexandria.” Edward 
with his host remained at Berwick a month : “ Every j 
man in. the houso that he had gottdn.” Whilst there, I 


t.ifrnod to England, he cafriod with him the regalia, 
the public records, and even tho “ stone of destiny ” 
in which tlio Scottish kings wore seated at' their in- 
auguration. But while Scotland was thus apparently 

E rostrate at tho feet of Sing Edward, there was still a 
ero within its border^ resolved to struggle for its 
independence — William Wallaco. 

Having, as he conceived, subdued Scotland, 'and 
utterly destroyed it as a kingdom, Edward prepared 
to punish the perfidy of Philip of Franco. Instead of 


a messenger arrivod from Baliol renouncing his fealty, 1 heading an army into Guienno, he resolvod to attack 
* and refusing to obey a summons which Edward had ' ? t.ho French monarch from tho Bids of Flanders, 
sfcxt, commanding him to appear before him. “The" Treaties were concluded by him with tho dukes of 


felon fool !” exclaimed the king; “since he, will nfct 
come to us, wo will go to him.” It was madness ; fjbr 
not only was Baliol overmatched by tfco English 
army, but tlicro was now a division among the barons 
of Scotland. Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, and ills 
• son of tho same name, with severqj other of tjie 
Scottish loaders, had espoused tho cause of Edwajkl, 
and wore fighting under the English banner. Eirl 
Warenne, with a chosen body of troops, was senifto 
recover the castle of Dunbar : the countess of Manch, 
whoso husband was fighmg in the army of Edward, 
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having delivered it to the roots. Beneath the wWls 
of that castle a great battlo was fought; in whnch, 
-according to English historians, tho Scotch were] de- 
feated, leaving ten thousand dead on thee bloody Hold. 
Add now onwards went “tho ruthless king,” mox- 
bunzh Castle was captured, and he marched forward 
to Bai&burgh. He arrived at Edinburgh on the 1 6 th 
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Austria and Brabant, tho earl of Flanders, Amadeus, 
count of Savoy, and other princes and nobles on tho I 
Continent, yrho engaged for certain sums of money to 
furnish him with troops. Tho great difficulty was to 
find money sufficient far his enterprise. It was, how- 
ever, finally obtained ; far parliament, entering into 
his views, granted an eighth of thpir moveables from 
the cities and boroughs, a .twelfth from tho rest of tho 
laity, and a fifth from the clergy. Thera was 
much grumbling — especially among the clergy -r- but 
the amounts wero finally obtained. But it does not 
appear that this war with Franoe was universally 

S tpular. Humphrey Bohun, high-constable, and 

ugh Bigod, eartanarshal, being appointed to com- 
mand a small body of troops to create a diversion in 
Guienne, absolutely refused tjj serve except with tho 
king in person, and they with thirty other barons 
retired from his court. Haughty as he was. Edward , 
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of June, and immediately commenced, a siege ofjtho was compelled to conceal his resentment, and growing 
castle. After a few days’ siege it was taken ; amfi on bolder by his non resentment, the twq earls rofWd 



jonA*" to eSVti 1>« 

stjrt&,^ir^4s*0 

thoir resistance by V? , necessities, and he | 
sufficient to supp Y . arbitrary poorer, and. to kyto | 
obliged to assert hi VS 8 of men i% the kingd^ 
oppressive band on A, ^ to pay him forty ahull _ 
Merchants were called npon to^ wh ich was com- 
duty for everyth of ^ andthoy 

puled to be above th limited quantity, ho 

Cre only allowed to * "Ttho leather in| 

sewing on all ^J^rffo* his own benefit, 
the kingdom to jhsp^^ county were required 
again, tlio shenfis o , quarters of vmoat 

supply him with tw empowered them to l, 

as^man^r of oats, winch he > fjg" ^ the cattle ai 
wherever they ?° u ^ y f or ’ supplying ^s armjB 
. ii. /v»mmnditi68 necessa y L 4 Vimt owners 
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w . necessary wi ■ « ir r . ^ to* ttUU , commander, ins name 

oiliet XriXt the con^ntof Jhcxr ovm^^ month rf May _ AJ) 1297> 
were token 7 . , to _ ay in equivalent Smptain of a small body of 


engagements. 

fofflal law, in or ^ c ^ r ^.^ e tor of land poff "S 
tho attendance of every p 1 ho held not rf tho 

twenty *pb a WjSl fts tenure to t»rfom 
Crown,'# was nrf oW’gcd CT(ft ed wijo- 

theso srfwf*. JJTforo Edward departed for 

spread disaffection , ®, i uto ] y necessary for him to 

Continent, it ww ahretoto^ ^ lo< 

t£cSty“ {** m * k “ 


It was time ho did return if he wished to retain 
tho kingdom of Scotland. Thore was a grand 
struggle going forward for tho reassertion of its inde- 
pendence. A great leader of the people had stopped 
forth from their own ranks to contest tho palm of 
victory with King Edward. There fros scarcely a 
Scottish noble who had not sworn featty to Edward, 
and exhorted his countrymen to submission: "but 
there was one man,nqtof noblo birth, who was hiding 
in the mountains with his followers, whose proud 
spirit could not bo subdued. This was tho renowned 
,, William Wallaco. He is said to have been the 
il v younger son of Sir William Wallaco of EHerslie, 
* ij whose residence was in the neighbourhood of Ta&ley. 
Q Tradition tells of wonderful exploits performed by 
" Wallace in his youth, all of which foroshadowed the 
hero and the patriot. W r ith those tales, fabricated at 
a period when historians were living who oould 
relate sober truths, this history cannot meddle. At 
tho time John Baliol surrendered his crown and * his 
kingdom to Edward, king of England, Wallace ep- 
caj pears to have boon about twenty-five years of age: a 
man of great strength, outrage, daring, decision, 
.n military gonius^and bom to beeorao a great leader 
L J and, commander. Ilis namo is first mentioned m tho 

when ho was merely a 
-ptain of a small body of marauders, who wore ac- 
stomed to infest tho English quartors by predatory 
attacks. No doubt King Edward and his militaiy 
'coders, in “ searching tho country,’* had an oyo on 
Wallace and his band; hut he escaped their vigilance, 
living in tho woods a free man. After Edward’s 
return to London, tho numbers of this “outlaw” 
band of Wallace, increased ; growing more numorous 
as tho farao of their exploits was spread abroad. On 
a sudden, indeed, the robber chief was transformed 
into tho national champion. He was joined by 
barons and knights ; men who had paid homage and 
sworn fealty to the English monarch. Tho first 
person of note ,who joined him was Sir William 
Douglas, who commanded Berwick castle when 
captured by the English. Disregarding liis oath, 
Douglas came with his vassals, and then tlio first 
blow was struck at government. Earl Warenno, tho 


L eutn^ted the prelates and noDies r governor, was then in England, and his justiciary, 

■ Wl f morej ^ aettog a, hfs lieutenant. Jfcone was 

induct, rf wH 1 ho ,hopoa “ crcivommcnt — 


conduct, o£ hirgovernment-yor if 
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Prince Edward, re S e *V 07 th of*August, ^.n. 1297. 
at W inchelsca on tho muvs It is said that 

his army «nwtolrf«V ^ coat ^ m proved re 

his uughty . . ^ ut nothing-’ Ilw , c *C 

the end to bo “ Much ado aoo Hfa ^ r6C01vo d 

pedition brought tom ^ t were not 

their money, also, 

forthcoming. “Jtogon •Eknders. drfeatod 

his attacks, rbbp tod .«**£ rf Lisle, bt 
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[Icing in person, and they \ath tLbajLbo j lu;K- 
retired from his oourk Haughty as liel 
i was compelled to conceal his resentment,! 
bolder by his non resentment, the twq \ 



Cio scat of government, and it was captured by 
f allace. % Ormesby, with difficulty, saved his life by 
'ght. Much booty and many prisoners foil into the 
jmds of ^Wallace, and for tho moment the English 
yvemment ^as overthrown. Tlie neighbouring 
pntry was at the mercy of the insurgents. Eveiy 
ace refusing them admission was attacked; and 
pry Englishman who fell into their hands massacred, 
tier jjtersons of note and rank now flocked to the 
tidam raised by WalldSJ for freedom and indc- 
sdenco. It was a 'golden opportunity. Edward 
f gone to tho wars in France, and his government 
loine was weak through quarrels. To the standard 
iWallaee, wherefore, came tho Stewart of Scotland, 
chis brother, Bobort Wisheart, bishop of Glasgow; 
( r hither also came Sir John Graham, Sir Alexander 
fcLindosay, Sir Itichard Lunedin, and Sir Andrew 
;ray, of Bothwell. Robert Bruce, too --grandson of 
* Bruce who had laid claim to the Scottish crown-*- 
V- 
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joined the ran® of Wallace. Trusting that the Pope 
■would abeolve him from the oath whicli had been ex- 
torted from him, he joined the patriots. Bruce had 
renewed his oaths of allcgianco and fidelity to Edward, 
at Carlisle, boforo Edward rotumed to England— 
swearing on tho sword of Thomas h, Bockot — but in 
tlie national ^enthusiasm, excited by tho ‘victorious 
earner of the patriotic Wallace, he could refrain him- 
self no longer; he cast his oaths to the wind, and 
joined tho national cause. 9 

To meet these patriots, two armies wero formed in 
Scotland. That on tho western coast under the 
command of Lord Percy and Sir Robert Clifford, mot 
Ojo Soots near Irvine. Tho two armies wero nearly 
eqfcal in numbers — thirty thousand. There was, 
therefore, an equal chance of success had they en- 
gaged. * When, however, the Scots come in front of 
the English army, tho now-born patriotism of some of 
its loaders died away. It eoems probable that before 
they saw that army, they reluctantly obeyed tlio 
commands of a plebeian general — that they wore 
jealous of his renown and authority, and desirous of 
an opportunity of rotiriwg from his standard. At all 
events, when confronted by tho English, Bruce, tho 
Stewart of Scotland, Wisheart, bishop \>f Glasgow, Sir , 
Alexander Lindosay, Sir Richard Lunedin, and even i 
Sir William Douglas, who had first joined Wallace* 
made their peace, and agreed to acknowledge Edwarl 
as their liege lord. One baron, howover — Sir Andrew! 
Moray— still remained true to Wallace, and many o* 
tho vassals and knights of those who had so bascljl 
deserted him remained amongst liis followers. Bull 
there was no fighting near Irvine, for Sir William* 
Wallace — for at this time he bore that title— retired 
with liis forces, still numerous and powerful, to the 
north. 

No further efforts to quell tho rebellion appear to 
have been madfl for soveral months, and in the interim 
the national spirit was roused in favour of Wallaeo. 
The base defection of the jealous nobles wds amply 
compensated for by the patriotism of^he people. Tho 
army of Wallaeo was swelled, not ofily by the middle 
and lower classes who owned no loia, but by many 1 
tenants of tho Scottish barons. There was 01 $ 
universal feeling of stem uncompromising patriotisift; 
Wallace was obeyed as their leader Und their prinorti 
By tho beginning ofjSoptomber, a.d. 1207, the English 
were driven from most of the strongholds north of the 
Forth. Wallaeo was liesieging tho costlo f>f Dund^o 
when .intelligence arrived that an English %rmy wis 
inarching upon Stirling. Leaving the citizens M 
Dundee to oontinuo tho siege of the # castlo, ho 
vanccd to nfeot them. They mottnear tho town 
Stirling. Tho Scots took up a position on the no 
and tho English on the south of tlio river Forth, 
infantry tho two armiedfcwere about equal— fo 
thousand men on each sido — but the cavalry of 
do Warenne, who commanded tlio English, was 
superior. Wallace had the advantage of positi 
his army being chiefly posted so as to bp concoa 
behind a rising ground. Fearing to attack him/ in 
such a position, Warenne offered him terms, but t J 
wero proudly rejected. Wallace replied 'that he c< 
not to treat, but to fight: to assort the rights 
Scotland, and to set it froo. Thus challenged, on 


»morning} of tho 1 1th of September tho English vegan 
to cross tho Forth by a narrow bridge. It was a 
fatal step. Wallace poured his followers down from 
the hills upon tlio separated forco and nearly all tho 
English either porisned by the sword or wero 
I drowned in the river. Crossingham, the treasurer of 
King Edward, by whoso advice the advance was 
made, was one of thoso who fell, and as he hod mode 
himself hateful to the Scots, his skin was stripped 
from his body to be preserved, “not as relics, but for 
spite.” Warcnno had not crossed tlio Forth, and when 
lio found the day was lost, ho mounted his horso and 
fled to Berwick. Tho viotofy was coinploto. The 
English who had not Crossed tlio river wero dispersed, 
and much spoil was captured. Tho loss of the Scots 
•was trifling in numbers, but tho bravo Sir Androw 
Moray was slain. Tho result of the victory was more 
/important than tho victory itself. It proved to bo the 
j liberation of Scotland from the English dominion, for 
* soveral castles immediately surrendered, and in a 
1 short spaco of timo thoro was not a fortress within its 
borders that hold out for King Edward. Wallace 
;oven crossed tho Tweed, and ravaged Nortlmmbftland 
and Cumberland with impunity. Ue returned from 
liis expedition toward the close of tho year, when in 
an assembly of tlio principal nolgLity* held at the 
Forost Kirk in Selkirkshire, ho was solemnly invested 
with tho proud title of “ Guardfetn of tho Kingdom,” 
in tho namo of King John— for Wallace and his com- 
patriots had, throughout this struggle, professed to act 
in tho namo of Baliol, apparently from a conviction 
that he was thoir rightful king. 

Whon Scotland was thus lost, King Edward was in 
Flanders. Perhaps it was this event that hastened 
his treaty with Philip tho Fair. It is said that Philip 
made efforts to include the Scots in its benefits, but 
^bat on this point Edvjgird was inexorable. They 
Were “revolted subjects and traitors,” and must 
«4>ido by tho consequences of tlieir rebellion. Such 
Was Edward’s idoas and determination. Letters wero 
addressed to all tho earls anil barons of England, com- 
manding them to muster the military forco of the 
kingdom at York by the 14tli of January, a.t>. 1298. 
His command was implicitly obeyed. At the h°ad of 
eighty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, 
carl do Warenne once more crossed the Border, llo 
caino to Berwick, but while there, letters from Edward 
arrived, directing him not to advance further till lio 
should join ’the array in person. Tho greater part, 
therefore, of the forces were sent home, Warenne 
retaining a body of twenty thousand foot and one 
thousand horso to act on tho defenqiye. 

Edward returned to England in March. No note 
was taken of liis failure in Flanders. We neither 
read of rejoicings nor disturbances on this occasion. 
At the same time Edward lmd to assume tho airs of 
a gracious monarch to preserve the fidelity of his 
baroiip and subjects while lie was in Scotland. He 
summoned liis barons and other military leaders to 
meet him, with thoir forces at York on the Feast of 
Pentecost. A still greater force than the last gathered 
at York, and while there li*?. held a parliament, in 
which ho passed several popular acts, and promised a 
confirmation of- their charters. Great as lie was ns a 
warrior, he doos not seem to have been ablo to move a 
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step without making* some ooneeasioiia and promises.* 
At this time he restored to the Londoners the privilege 
of electing their own magistrates, of which they had, 
been deprived by his father; and ordered strict 
inquiry to bo mado. concerning the corn and other 
goods which had been wised bofore he went to 
Flanders, as if he really meant some day to pay thoir 
full value to their owners. By these popular arts, the 
barons and people wore put into a hearty good humour 
with their king, so mneh so th&t he was enabled to 
inarch with nearly a hundred thousand combatants' 
towards the northern frontiers. • 

Edward entered Scotland in Juno, xfo enemy was 
seen for several weeks, and ttere were but. few in- 
habitants mot with in his route. Wallace was in the 
interior collecting his strength, many of the chief 4 


nobility again assembling under his banners ; but, asj 
before, the nobles were not to bo depended on. In\ 
the hour of danger many again stood aloof^ hiding)' 
themselves from tho wrath of the English king. It. 
was at Halkirk, on the 22nd of July, that the opposing! 
forces met. 'ITie Scots formed on a stony Hold at tho • 
side of an eminence in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. ' 
Tho infantry, greatly inferior to that of the English, 
was divided into four circular bodies armed with 
lances, and the horse, of which there were only one 
thousand, were drawn up in tho rear. While Edward 
was mounting his •bom for the combat, ho was 
• thrown, and had two of his ribs broken ; but regard- 
less of tho pain he suffered, he remounted and led 
forward his cavalnr. That part of his army, consisting 
of four thousand horse, was divMed into three linos : 
the first led hy Bigod, earl-marshal, and the earl# of 
Hereford and Lincoln ; tho second by tho war-loving 
bishop of Durham ; and tho third by the king himself. 
It was by the two former that the attack was first 
made, and tho shock was galfontly met by tho Scottish) 
infantry. For somo time 1 they Stood their ground! 
firmly ; but the Scottish cavalry, either from fear, or, I 
what is more likely, from treason on the part of thej 
commanders, having taken to an ignominious flight,! 
after repeated charges of tho English horse, thej 
Scottish infantry was compelled to give way. The 
rout was complete: it is said that fifteen thousand 
Scots perished. Wallace himself fought bravely, but 
when his friends Stewart and Graham, and thousands 
who have left no name, had fallen, he retired with the 
remnant of his army to Stirling. Ho was followed 
thither by the English; but when they arrived ho 
was gone, and for seven years after tho battle of 
Falkirk little is heard of him. He appears, however, 
to havo carried oi] his former system of desultory war- 
fare, and to have been still engaged in animating his 
countrymen to a resistance of which he did not live to 
see the triumph. r 

Edward took a fearful revenge. Finding that 
Wallace bad escaped from Stirling, that town was 
reduced to ashes, and tho whole of Fifeshiro w^s laid 
waste and given up to militaiy execution. Tho city 
of St. Andrew’s was burnt to the ground by the 
English, and Perth was destroyed by fire by its own 
citizens, on the approach of tho enemy. But the 
countiy was not yet re-conquered. Wallace was 
deprived of his office of M Guardian of the kingdom •” 
but Bruce, and Coanyn, and tho bishop of St* Andrew’s,' 


wecrq> elected joint guardian^ and the war continued. 
Brude was on the sfcle of the English at the battle of j 
Falkirk ; and it would appear that when Wallace was 
retiring from that w well-foughten field*" they had a 
brief Conference on the banks of the riyer -Cwrron, 
from which he resolved on the first Opportunity to 
ombraoe the cause of his oppressed country .Hence- 
forth, therefore, Bruce was to be tho patriot-JEeai^r of ■ 
tho Scottish forces ; but there was no more ‘fighting 
this year. Edward returned to England in September, ; 
not being able to find subsistence for his troops 
through the winter. He had obtained posseesftm of 
the principal places of strength in the south of Soot- 
land, but the whole of the country north of the Eorth 
was still unsubdued. * 

It has been seen that Edward had promised a' 
confirmation of the charters on his return frdm Scot- 
land. That. Promise had been extorted from him by 
the earl of Hereford, the constable; and‘ the earl of 
Norfolk, the marshal of England. They demanded 
that he would then and there — at York — confirm 
them ; but he oould not do it thon : he said he must 
hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels. He promised 
and pledgod oaths, however, that ho would do what 
was askod of lnm on his return from the north. It 
was a matter of grave moment that he of all . the 

a ish monarchs should confirm the charters, for he 
frequently violated them in making preparations 
Jfor his wars in Wales, Guienne, and Scotland. When, 
/therefore, the parliament met again in March, a.d< 
1290, the barons, undaunted by the “ glory” he had 
obtained in tho bloody field of Falkirk, and the might 
he had displayed, required the fulfilmont of his 
promise. < He, howovor, endeavoured to evado the 
question. He would give no direct answer, either 
one way or tho other. Ho even retired from tho 
parliament at Westminster, and secretly withdrew 
from London that he might be freed from their 
importunities. But tho barons were no longor to be 
deceived : backed by the citizens of London and other 
great trading towns who had sevoroly felt his exac- 
tions, they were determined he should ratify the 
charters without delay. They followed him, and he 
returned to Westminster, and there in Parliament 

E ted the ratification so firmly demanded. In 
ratification, however, he insidiously introduced a 
K3 which destroyed the valpe of the concession, 
ajnd struck at tho very root of the Great Charter 
itself. That clause was “ a saving of tho rights of the 
drown,’* * Upon hearing this danse read, the earls of 
IJereford ana Norfolk, with most of tho barons, retired 
tty their homes, sullen and discontented. Nor. were 
t](ie citizens of London less displeased. As the new 
confirmation of the charters was read to them by tho 
sAeriffo in St. Paul’s Churchyard, although they 
pauml blessings on his*Sioad as all the previous 
clauses were recited, Svhen that one fell upon their 
ears their blessings were turned into curses. So loud 
add universal a clamour was raised by his bad feitKj 
thfot Edwaigl became alarmed. There was a prospect 
rebellion in England; a rebellion whioh, had it 
on place, would have shaken the very foundations 
his throne. But ho was too wise to lot the sullen- 
and discontent of the barons and the people grew 
o such* a consummation. He summoned the pallia- 
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Bjnt to )B 60 t B^ir before Kaster, when the obnoxious 
clause was cancelled, and all thatVaa asked of him in 
the But, like his father 
was not sincere in his concessions, lie 


consxdj^od - thorn only as temporary sacrifices of his 
high prerogative, and sought by all the moans in his 
power to set them aside, anc} to overthrow the power 
of parliament. In after-yeare he dontrivod, on various 
charges, fo punish and impover jfh some of the barons 
whorhad* aided jn his humiliation. On one occasion 
ho even endeavoured to raise a tallage on the cities 
and boroughs in his demesne ; and, finally, he sent 
envoys to the Pope to ask, but in vain, that as his 
concessions had been extorted from him by a traitorous j 
conspiracy of the barons, ho would absolve him from 
his oaths and engagements with bis snbjects. The 
borons were unanimous . in their determination to 
make him respect his oaths throughout tho remainder 
of his reign : as will bo related when ho was once 
' more embarrassed by a dangerous rising of tho patriots 
in Scotland, he was compelled to respect his engage- 
ments as the will of tho nation, and to leave those 
limitations on Ids own power and tliut of future 
rulers as a part of the laws of England. 

It has been seon in a previous j&gc, that Tope 
Boniface had boon appealed to as a mediator between 
King Edward and Philip tlio Fair in their dispute 
about Guicnne. As the best means of effecting a 
reconciliation between the two monarchy Bonifeco g 
proposed a doublo marriage. Edward, who was now* 
sixty years of age, had long been a widower, and tho 
Pope suggested and even urged his union with Mar- 
garet, sister to Philip ; and also, that his oldest son 
Edward, now thirteen years of age, should be affianced 
to Isabella, a daughter of that sovereign. There 
was much mutual deception displayed betwecn'Edward 
and Philip on this occasion. Both kings affected 
great delicacy about abandoning their allios by such 
alliances, Edward of tho Flemings and Philip of the 
Scots.. Edward even urged, as an insurmountable 
obstacle to tho Pope’s proposal, that* he had pledged 
not only his honour but his soul, that 'Prince Edward 
should many either one or tho other of the twl> 
daughters of the earl of Flanders. Moreover, h(o 
declared that ho had sworn upon the Gospels nevefr 
to make peace with France, unless it were conjointly 
with the earl of Fknders, even if it should Ira 
demanded by the Popo. But these obstacles weri 
quickly overcome : Edward marriod Maf-garot i£ 
September, a.d. 1299, and his son was contracted tb 
the Princoss Isabella, a child who had only seen si/x 
summers. Previous to these alliance^? it had bcc n 
settled that there should be peace ^between the. tv o 
monorchs ; that Edward should mako reparation fir 
tho ships taken by his mariners*; and that Philip 
should place sundry townHin Gascony in Ike custody 
of the Popo to be held by Him till the question 
concerning Guicnne should be adjusted by peaceful 
negotiation. This treaty was not ratified tul Mata 
a.d. 1303, when Edward recovoird (fyienno, tfio 
earl of Lincoln swearing homage in his name to Kiyig 
Philip* No mention was made in this treaty either 
of Fknders or Scotland. Both countries were aban- 
doned to the tender mercie" of tho two. deceitful 
monorchs. Philip took a terrible revengo on fho 
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•Flemings for the defeat of his forces at CourtraArhen 
the war commenced, by a frightful massacre of the 
burghers and peasants in a battle fouglit between 
. Lille aud Douai; and Edward recommenced his con- 
test with the Scottish patriots in a spirit of bittor 
revenge. 

During the four years in which the dispute between 
.England and France was in the course of adjustment 
by marriages, and treaty, hostilities between tho 
English and Scots h4d novor been wholly suspended : 
nfxv and then there was a truce for a fow months, 
bu{' neither party thought of poaco. Soon after tho 
battle of Fallark, Pope Boniface interceded for the 
liberation of John Baliol from tho Tower of London, 
and his appeal was effectual. Baliol was convoyed to 
*his ancestral estate of Bailleul in Normandy, where 
ho died at an advanced age. While Wallace, how- 
ever, continued liis desultory warfare, the regents, or 
u guardians of the kingdom, still acted in tho namo of 
King John. Perhaps no . one wished tho coward 
f monarch back again ; but ho was still tlicir Acknow- 
ledged sovereign. In the year 1299, Edward was 
restrained from prosecuting the war in Scotland by 
I the discontent of his barons. Ho assembled an army 
■ at Berwick, but tho barons alleging his continued 
evasion of tlio charters, refused to* ad v unco farthor, 
and he returned homo. Tho consoquonco of this was 
that the castle of Stirling, whiefct had been for some 
time besieged by the Scots, was captured. Having 
confirmed the charters and made his peace with tho 
barons in the summer of a.d. 1300, Edward again 
wept into Scotland. • He entered the west marshes at 
L tint head of a great army ; but after devastating 
Annandale and receiving tho submission of Galloway, 
being distressed by a scarcity of provisions, and tho 
frequent assaults and surprises of his enemies, ho 
1 concluded a truce with the Scots at Dumfries which 
jwas to last till Whitsunday, a.d. 1301. . 

/ Walsingham records that while in Scotland a 
petition was presented to him from tho rogonts and 
states of Scotland requesting him to permit John 
Baliol to reign over them in pcaco, and to allow tho 
Scottish barons to redeem their lands from those of 
tho English to whom hohad granted ^ them. Jrtiat 
petition, he adds, was rejected with disdain. It is 
scarcely ixwsiblo to conceive, if such a petition was 
presented, that tlio regents and states expected ho 
would comply with its prayer. Edward was resolved, 
if possiblo, to trample tho kingdom under his feet. 
He would not oven allow tho haughty Popo Boniface 
to interfere in his supposed rights of sovereignty over 
Scotland. The regents had appcajpd to Boniface to 
protect it from the aggressions of tho “ ruthless king,’* 
and while in Scotland, tho archbishop of Canterbury 
arrived in the English camp with a papal bull in 
which ho advanced his claim to that kingdom, and 
demanded that every controversy between tho two 
countries should bo referred to his court at ltomo for 
decision. “ If you have any pretensions,” he said, “ to 
the whole or part of tho kingdom, send yourproctors 
to mo within six months, and I will hear and dolor - 
•mino according to strict justice* Out of this demand 
arose a controversy between the Popo and King 
Edward, more famous for its ridiculousness on both 
sides of tho question than for wisdom. Tho bold 
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deciiCation of Boniface, that, tho kingdom of (Scotland Lho truco liaviujg expired in the Summer of, AJ>. 
did and always had belonged to the bog of Homo 1301, Edward agaife inarched into Scotland. This 
was both impudent and groundless. At tho sami campaign, however, proved still more fruitless than 
time tho arguments ho used against Edward’s right# tho lost As ho advancod the Scots retired, laying 



time tho arguments lie used against Edward’s right* the last As ho advancod the Scots retired, laying 
to the kingdom were clear and convincing. In hi$ the countxy waste in their route, so that as the ’winter 
reply, Edward attempted to prove tho superiority cj approached, he was compelled to retire* into the town 
England by historical foots utterly devoid of dat| of Linlithgow, In January. a.d. 1302. Jbv the media. 
Ho adduced it from Brutus the Trojan, who lm sa& . * _ 

founded the British monarchy in tho age of Eli ari 
Samuel ; supporting his position by relating event! 
of .which nothing is known, before the arrival of £hj| 

Homans. Then after laying groat stress on dhl 
extensive dominions and heroic victLies of the rdt 
nownod King Arthur of fabulous memory, he de^ 
soondod to more roccnt times; but his arguments! 
were, as mendacious as they were fallacious. Her 
asserted it to bo a well-known fact, confirmed by all| 
tho records of antiquity, that tho English monarch^ 
had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland on then 
own subjects, and had even dethronod those vassal 
kings vfjbcn unfaithful to them, and had substituted, 
others in tlieir stead. Edward tho elder, ho said, had, 
iu Ills speech to tho states of Scotland, distinctly 
claimed his superiority over their kingdom; and 
William tho Lion had done homage to. Henry II. fox 
his crown. This latter teas a fact, but no mention 
was made that William paid that homage when a , 
prisoner, or of the fo^ual abolition of that extorted deed i 
by King Kichard. If Edward had not had might on bis j 
side, he certainly could not have refuted the arguments b 

used by 1’oiie Boniface as to his want of claim to the uvriTHtfow ***. 

kingdom of Scotland. Edward jpforred tho matter to 

his parliament which met at Lincoln, a.d. 1301 ; and turn ot France, ho was induced to conclude another 
it was soon settled. The demand of Bonifoeo was treaty with tho Scots, which was to* last till the 30th 
mot with a bold dcfianco. “At no time,” replied tho of November. At that time tho war was renewed by 
barons, “ lias tho kingdom of Scotland belonged to tho Sir John de Segravo, who had recently been appointed 
Church. In temporal affairs tho kings of England governor of Scotland. This expedition was disastrous 
arc not amenable to the seo.flf Home. We have with to tho English arms. Segrave marched with an army 
one voice resolved that as to temporal affairs, tho of twenty thousand men, chiefly cavalry; but in 
king of England is independent of Rome; that he February, a.d. 1303, it was utterly defeated by Comyn 
shall not sutler liis independency to bo questioned,! and Sir Simon Frazer, in a battle fought nour Rasim, 
and therefore he shall not send commissioners to* Scotland was once more cleared of its invaders: 


Home. Such is, and such wo trust in God will ever Segrnve, with his brother and son, with many English 
be,' our opinion.” Whothor the barons considered hnghts, were captured, and most of his army were 
that c *their king had any just claims as regarded either takon prisoners or slain. 

Scotland or no, it is evident they were not in a temper It was shortly after this that tho ratification of tho 
to brook tlio pontiff’s insolent assumption of temporal reaty between Edward and Philip was effected at 
|K>wor, Nor was it tho barons alone who opposed Montreuil. By that ovent, Edward was left free to turn 
those pretensions, for in the parliament of Lincoln, <vith his whole power to the subjugation of Scotland ; 
there sat also prelates, abbots, and burgesses, so that Philip the Fair had left it to its fate. In May ho 
tho clergy and tlio tradesman were equally averso to vas at Hoxburgh, and in Juno at Edinburgh, his 
tho Pope’s pretensions, as tho knights and the barons, xrnte being markod at every step by fearful outrages. 
Fopo Bonifoeo wfis compelled to put \ip with this fields wore laid|Wasto, and villages Burned to the 
stern reply of tho English' parliament, for he wad not- ground. From Edinburgh ho pursued his destructive 
in a condition to visit JEd ward and his parliament* find unresisted courso to tho heart of Morayshire, 
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with any ooclosiustical ponaltios. So for as ho was 
concerned, this quarrel only, resulted in learned dust : 
he had no power to enforco cither his demand or 
spiritual pretensions. By a curious anomaly, indeed, 
lie subsequently acted os if ho had no doubt of tho 
English supremacy over Scotland; for he wrote to 
tlio Scottish clergy, In which ho sternly reproved 
them for their opposition to Edward, “his dourly 
beloved son in Christ.” Had English gold wrought 
this marvellous change ? 


vhere, in the strong and attensivo fortress of Lochen- 
ctnb, built on an islet; in (no middle of a lake, he for 
tome time took up his quarters. Whilo at Lochen- 
d>rb, many barons of the north paid homage and 
fealty to Edward. Bruce, also, again turned traitor 
| to the national cause, and submitted to his stray. 
Eom Lochcndorb, in Octobor, Ed waTd returned south- 
wird; tho gates of every strong place to which ho 
cane, except one, being opened to receive him. That 
oze was tho castle of Brechin, commanded by Sir 
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Thomas Maule, who bravely defended it till he received 
a mortal wound from a missile. The garrison then 
capitulate^ and, in, the beginning of December, 
Edward took up his winter quarters in Dunfermline. 

The only place that now held out was Stirling 
Castle ; aroundVhich the last remnant of the Scottish 
forces were assembled for its protection. At the 
approach of Edward with his cavalry this army, how- 
ever, dispersed without a struggle ; and in February, 


A.Tt, 1304, Corny*, its commander, and other Scottish 
nobles, mado their subinisslbn. All those who sub- 
mitted wore secured in their lives, liberties, and 
estates, but subjected to certain pecuniary pcnaltios. 
Soujo few who had been most active in their opposi- 
tion were banished for short periods, but on the whole, 
on this occasion, Edward acted with more than usual 
clemency. The garrison of Stirling Castle still held 
out, and in a parliament held at St. Andrew’s, in 
April, Sir William Oliphaut, who commanded, with 
the men Under his command, were declared outlaws. 
It was invested by Edward after Easter, and it was 
defended about throe months against all his efforts, 
when its garrison was "compelled to surrender at 
discretion. Oliphaut and twenty-fou^ of his com- 
panions of rank, all of whom except two wore ec- 
clesiastics, came down the hill of Stirling with a 
halter round l heir necks, and barefoot, to kneel before 
their conqueror. It is said that Edward’s heart was 
touched at the sight, and that tears rolled down his 
iron- face ; hut if so, his compassion soon vanished, for 
although he granted their lives, they wore all sent to 
the Tower of London and other English prisons 
to languish in dungeons. Ab all the castles had been 
captured, and the chief men of Scotland had sub- 
mitted to Edward, leaving Sir John do Segrove 
governor of the kingdom, in August he rotumed to 
England. a 

There was, however, yet one man in arms against 
Edward in Scotland— tho brave and indomitable 
Wallace, lie had not been included in tho terms of 
capitulation. It was given out that ho might, if ho 
pleased, give himself up to Edward’s “ will and grace,” 
but Wallaco know well tho meaning of such an 
offer. Ho, therefore, after all tlio rest of the “ patriots ” , 
had submitted, still continued to assort his country ’s j 
independence. Before ho loft Scotland, Edward had 
endeavoured to discewor tho retreat of tho hero] 
and had failed. As it was feared that 3\e might 
again arouse tho patriotism of tho poople, the arts* 
of treachery were employed to effect his Capture. | 
Those arts finally succeeded. Ho was # taken near I 
Glasgow and was con iuctcd in triumnh to Dumbarton! 
where his two-handed sword was fiung up, noven 
to be wielded again by him in tho cause of his\ 
country. It would appear that large sums of money? 
were given to persons wl^ had watched Wallacol 
and had assisted in- his capture, and it is certain! 
that Sir John Montcith was well paid either for/ 
his capture or safe keeping. Bound in fetters! 
Wallace was convoyed to London, where bo arrived 
in August, a.d. 1305. His doom was speedily pro)- 
nonneed. JTe was lodged for ono night in tl 
house of William Dcloct, a citizen in Fenchurch Stro 
and on the morrow was conducted to Wcstmins 
crowned with a garland of oak as a king of outla 
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tie was Arraigned as a traitor to the English crown. 
44 Traitor r exclaimed tho undaunted hero; 44 traitor I 
could never be, for I was never a subject to King 
Edward !” But as a traitor he was condemned at this 
mock trial to bo executed. He was dragged through 
the streets, at the tail of a horse, to n gallows standing 
at the Elms in Smith field, and after all tho horrid 
barbarities of an execution for treason had been gone 
through, his head was struck off and plaood upon a 
}x>lo on London Bridge, and his body was divided into 
lour^ quarters : the right aim being sent to be ex- 
hibited at No\jjpastlo, tho loft 4o Berwick ; the right 
foot and limb to 1’crth, and tho left to Aberdeen. 
But William Wallace was never more dangerous to 
\he powor of King Edward than when his mangled 
remains were thus exhibited. The veiy sight of 
them rekindled the flames of patriotism in the breasts 
of tlio beholders. There might bo oxultation in 
England at tho fato of tho hero; but there was 
mourning and meditated revenge in Scotland. In 
lour months Bobcrt Bruce was in arms to revenge his 
death, aud the Scots wore flocking to hi» stand aq} as 
their champion. 
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t DUMHAUTON CASTLE. 

John Baliol was now dead, and liis son was in 
captivity in London. Tho name of Baliol was held 
in scorn throughout {Scotland, it hat^lost its prestigo. 
It is true that Bruce and Cojnyn had acted as regents 
in tho name of King John; but this was policy. 
Both had an eye to his crown, xind both had a claim 
to it. Bruce was the grandson of tho competitor for 
it when Edward aligned it in trust for himself to 
Baliol ; and Comyn was tho son of Baliol’s sister 
Marjory, and, failin j King John and his issue, tho 
heir of right to tho irown. It was a strange compact 
when Bruco aud Co nyn consented to act as regents of 
tho kingdom, for in heart tho^ wore rivals. At this 
time Bruco was tw< nty-threo years of age. Ho hod, 
as previous pages show, vacillated between sub- 
mission to Edward md adherence to the cause of iu- 
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dependence. On the whole ho had inclinfid to thy- 
English monarch more than Corny n. Hence, whe«£ 
Scotland had been apparently nettled by EdwardLi 
pacific policy, while lio enjoyed King Edward's con's 
ndenco, Comyn was an object of jealousy, and tlii- 
morc so because he represented the rights of Baliolfio 
family. But the English king little know what watts 
passing in the mind of lfobort Bruco. Ho was ifts 
London when William Wallaqp was executed as fci 
traitor, and probably one who witnessed that sa^a 
spectacle at the Elms in Smilhfield. If so, no wofideVl 
his heart was filled with the deepest^ revenge, wliiclW 
was probably mingled with remorse for having dojp 
scried the standard of the deceased hero; Ho did no^ 
remain long in London after that tragical event, lift 
a few wcoks ho was on his road to Scotland with 
threefold design in view : of avenging the death qot 
Wallace, of rescuing his country from the Engli&IJf 
yoke, and of asserting his claim to the crown of $coi$i 
land. But in this hitter dosign Comyn Btood in hit- 
way ; fiow was lie to got rid of his rival ? Ambitiotk 
points out many ways to obtain its object: Bruc4i 
took tlio shortest. IIo anived in Scotland, and them 
was a conference between him and Comyn in thqj 
choir of the church of tho Minorites. "What passed in; 
words at that conference cau never ho known, as only 
tho two chiefs worn present : but there was a qnarrclj 
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pomp and ceremony. Then tho kiti$ rose and made a 
solemn vow to God and tho two swans, that he would 
avenge tho death of Comyn, and punish tlio perfidy of 
the Scottish rebels. Such woro the . vows 6f chivalry, 
which woro often taken at the feast of the peacock, 
and probably tlio feast of the swaiuskwas held to bo 
moro important. The prinoe and the** young knights 
took a similar oath as the king ; and Edward conjured, 
them, in the events of his death, to keep Mb body 
unburied till tho vow was accomplished. The next 
morning tho prince and*liis companions departed for 
Scotland, tho king himself following by slow journeys, 
and tm veil mg in a litter, by reason of his growing 
infirmities. 

Meanwhile Bruce had been encountered by Pem- 
broke in a wood at Metlivcn,near Perth, and defeated. 
The partisans of Comyn had joined tlio English, to 
tako revengo for tho murder of their chief. The men 
of Argyle, under tho command of Lord Lorn, nephew 
of Comyn, encountered tlio sliatterod remains of tho 
army of Bruco, and again defeated them at Dairy. In 
theso encounters, Randolph and sorao of his friends 
wore ' taken prisoners, but* Bruce with about fivo 
hundred of his followers mado good their retreat into 
the fastnessos* of Athol. For several months they 


tho two chiefs won] present ; but there was a quarrel ' becamo houseless wanderers. A price was set upon 
and from words they proceeded to blows, and Bmcol their heads and they were hunted like wild beasts, 
plunged his dagger into the breast of Comyn an<ty Their difficulties woro increased by the presence 
hurried out of tho church, on which, ono of his friends.*, of many of tlicir wives and daughters, who cheerfully 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, rushed in and completed thy shared in their privations and dangers. As they 
murder. Fordun says that thd ancient feua between? ponctrated farther mul farther into tho highlands, 
the two families was tho cause of this catastrophdi pursued hy the English and tho friends of tho family 
but w hatever led to tho dood, it admitted of ni, of Comyn, tlioir miseries became appalling. At length 
hesitating policy. Bruce and his friends seized tho tho wife of Bruco and other ladies were conducted to 
castlo of Dumfries by surprise, and immediately as p tho castle of Kildrummil, and Bruce, with tho remnant 
sitrncd the titjo of king of Scotland. That title wpj l of his followers, took shelter in tho small island of 
acknowledged^ Barons and peasants flocked to hj s Ruchrin, ono of tho most unfrequented of tho western 
standard, eastlos were taken, and by tho middle ({.s isles. II is flight was followed by 'the almost total 


Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, rushed in and completed thy si 
murder. Fordun says that thd ancient feua between? p 
the two families was tho cause of this catastrophdi pi 
but whatever led to tho dood, it admitted of ni, ol 
hesitating policy. Bruco and his friends seized tho tl 
castlo of Dumfries by surprise, and immediately as p tl 
Burned the titjo of king of Scotland. That title wpj l ol 
acknowledged^ Barons and peasants flocked to hjs R 
standard, castlos woro taken, and by tho middle c.s is 
March, a.d. 1306, ho had penetrated as far as Portlbf n 
the English everywhere taking their flight out of thfc, T 
country to save their lives. On tho 27th of March, al 
Robert Bruce was crownod at Scone ; prelates, earli, ini 
amTnmneruits “ knights and gentlemen ” being present I $j 
at the ceremony. # ff h 

Edward was at Winchester when he heard of this J al 
sudden revolution. On receiving tho intelligence, tho I tl 
earl of Vembroko was sent with* a smalhanny to check I A 
the insurgents, tho title # of “Guardian of Scotland” Jd< 
being conferred on him* previous to his departure. fS 
Edward was now far advanced in years, but lie pro- Ip 
ocedcd to mak^ ready to follow in person if liis Ifc 
presence proved necessary. Proclamation was made L 
that the prince of Wgles would bo knighted at the |h 
feast of Pentecost, and all tho young nobility of iti 
England were summoned to appear at Westminster to 1R 
receive tho honour of knighthood witli him. A grand Ifi: 
spectacle was exhibited at Westminster on that 22nd fh 
of May. Tho degree of knighthood was conferred on pa 
Prince Edward and two hundred and seventy noble fl 
youths; the prince in the great hall of the palace, fC 
and his companions Westminster Abbey. Then tf 
tliore was a great banquet Two swans were placed e > 
on the tablo of tho regal hall * covered with nets of i i 
gold. Minstrels placed tliau on; tho table with great c *1 


Ruchrin, ono of tho most unfrequented of tho western 
isles. II is flight was followed by 'the almost total 
ruin of his connexions and adherents left behind. 
Tho bishop of M St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, and tho 
abbot of Scono were sent prisoners to England ; his 
i queen and his daughter Marjory, with bis two sisters, 
r Mary and Christina, and tho countess of Buchan, tho 
' horqine who had placed the crown on liis lioad, were 
all taken and committed to different, prisons, wliilo liis 
three brothors and his faithful friends, tho earl of 
Athol, Sir Simon Frazer, and several others were con- 
demned ,and executed as traitors. Tho host blood of 
•Scotland flowed in torrents, shed by Edward in tho 
performance of tho bloody vow made by him at “ tlio . 
feast of tho jvhitc swans.” 

f But the war was not yet over. Edward had taken 

I i revengo : ill tho year 1307, Bruce suddenly ro- 
Tied to Scotland from his retreat in tho island of 
chTin to tako a counter-revenge, and* once more to 
lit for Scotland's crow® Tliirty-throo galleys boro 
a and threo hundred followers from that lonely 
ind to Carrick, tho ancestral territory of his 1 family, 
o English under Lord Percy were in possession of 
nick, mad a numerous garrison lield tho castle of 
rabory. With his small force, Bruce attacked a 
ly of English who lay near the place of his landing, 

I put most of them to the sworn. He laid siege to 


jibe castlo, but on tho approach of a large detachment 
the English army, ho again took rofugo in the 
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nlountains. Thts spirit of tlx© Scots was again roused 
within thorn. His exploit went forth through the 
land, and there was a great rc-gathering of tho 
patriots. War was rekindled, and it soon raged in 
various quarters. Douglas Castle was surprised by 
Sir James Douglas, its rightful owner, and its gf^ri- 
son put to the^word. The castle was burnod to tho 
groimd. Bruco himself was increasing tho number 
of his followers before ho followed up the first blow 
he had struck jn this new revolution, and when at 
length he took tho field, ha led his forces to victory. 
On the 10th of 'May, a.d. 1307, he defeated the 
English under the command of Earl Pembroke ; 
three days after, lie routed another force commanded 
by the earl of Gloucester; and then Pembroke and 
Gloucester having taken refuge in tho castle of Ayr, 
he laid siege "to that fortress. 

When these events were transpiring,' Edward was 
at Carlisle. Ho hod advanced no farther than that 
•city, for he had been detained by sickness during the 
winter at Lanercost. He was still enfeebled by sick- 
ness, but, exasperated at the intelligence of tho defeat 
of the two earls, he made an offering of the litter in 
which ho had travelled to tho cathedral of Carlisle, 
and again mounted his war-horse. •But his warH 
were over. Tlio effort was fatal to his life. In four 
days lie only advanced six miles, and then at tho 
village of Burgh-upon-Sands ho laid himself down to 
die. Ho expired on tho 7tli of July in tho sixty -ninth 
year of his age, and tho thirty -fifth of his reign. 1 
11 is latest breath was employed in enjoining upon his 
successors to prosecute the great design of his life — • 
tho conquest of Scotland. But if King Edward, a 
great warrior and powerful monarch, had failed in his 
design, as he had most signally, who was to accom- 
plish such a gigantic task? History will unfold the 
sequel. 

Tho character of Edwaid I. is stamped upon tho 
pages of his history, llis ruling passion was military 
glory. So long as he could obtain tbtjt. gloiy, fio caved 
little what sufferings were endured, either by his own 
subjects, or by those over whom ho dc&ircd to extend 
his rule. JTis ambition engendered revenge, and liis 
revenge wrought deeds of blood and desolation that 
mar his character as a king, a Christian, and a man . J 
So foud was ho of power, that had ho not stood ii/ 
need of tho fidelity and assistance of his subjects, hi 
would, lia vo rendered himself one of the most absolute 
monarchs that had ever filled the English tlirone. 14 
was this alone that compelled him so frequently t£ 
confirm the charters, and at length hound him to keep 
the oaths by which ho plodgod himself lo observe tl/fo 
limitations which they put upon His kingly powfcr 
and tho privileges they conferred upon the nation. 




power ; had they been leA patriotic, there is reaso 
to believe that his “confirmation of tho charters 
would have been annulled ; and had tho Engli 
succeeded in enslaving them they might have fora 
fetters for themselves. For it cannot be cjpubtod th 
by their dividing and weakening his strength, tl 
cause of liberty in England was promoted ; aim, the 
fore, Englishmen, through all time, owo a deep debt 
gratitude to Wallace and Bnice and their breu 


gratitude to Wallace and Bnice and their breu 
adherents for their intrepid patriotism. Thus throul 


JSd ward’s ambition tho tree of liberty took A»pcr 
root on English soil than in any previous reign of tho 
Anglo-Norman period. But that ambition boro other 
and bitter fruits ; for many a bloody foray across tho 
Border in subsequent ages owe their origin to tho 
animosity created by Edward’s unjustifiable aggression 
on Scotland. 

section nt 

EDWARD II., SU&NAMED OF CAERNARVON. 

3d ward II. was peacefully recognized king of 
England by t#To unanimous Consent of tho nobles 
present with the army fct Burgh -on-tlie-Sands, buttlrtf 
event was cautiously concealed in tho capital for many 
*lays. Ralph de Baldac, bishop of London and chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, continued to put the deceased 
monarch's great seal to writs till the 25tli of July. 
At his accession, Edward of Caernarvon enjoyed many 
great advantages which seemed to promise a glorious 
and happy reign. He was then twenty-two ycai*s of 
age, at tho head of a great army flushed with many 
fonnor victories and inflamed with the most valent, 
national animosity against the Soots, and animnted 
with the most ardent dosiro of acquiring both riches 
andhonour by tho comploto conquest^of their country. 
Whatovor reluctance the English barons had shown 
in former times to cross tho bottlers of Scotland, it 
had at this time vanished, for their ono desire was 
to complete its subjugation. They felt bound to wage 
war till its conquest was consummated, so completely 
had the deceased mqparch infused his spirit into that 
of his army. But Eclward II. f was no warrior; ho 
loved pleasure better than war, and his weaknesses 
soon brought down upon his head tho contempt of his 
people. In his early youth ho had betrayed weak- 
nesses that might overthrow tho strongest throne. 
Nay, ho had not only slrnwn himself to bo a weak, 
but a vicious prince. Ho had committed wild excesses. 
jTlius, in the year 1300, ho had, with 1’iers Gaveston, 
and other accomplices, invaded the park of the bishop 
of Chester, and wantonly destroyed his game for 
/which his stem father had imprisoned him ; and on a 
subsequent occasion ho quarrelled with tho ^anm 
bishop, for which his father forbade him his house, and 
ordered that ho should roccivo no supplies from his 
exchequer. The deceased monarch did all ho could 
to restrain him from his vicious habits, but all his 
efforts failed* It was in vain that ho endeavoured to 
make him worthy of filling his throno: pleasure was 
his chief delight. Tiers Gaveston appears to havo 
led him captive, at his will, and hence, before ho died, 
the king hod driven him # out of Tin gland, and ho 
retired into his native country, Gascony. At tho 
same time, ho implored tho young prince to cscliow 
tho eonqfcmy of favourites and parasites, and forbade 
him, on pain of bis 0111*80, to recal Gaveston to England. 
But forgetful of his father’s dying injunctions, and his 
own solemn oaths— for ho had sworn to obey those in- 
junctions— Edward’s first thoughts on his succession 
were to recal his minion. II© revoked the sentenoo 
of banishment pronounced ugoti him, and “ the cor- 
rupter of tho princo of Wales” returned to corrupt 
the king. 

Edward was in London when his father died ; and 
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os Hi would liavo been dangerous for him to haw called him “brother.* Those wh<J witnessed this 
refused to march into Scotland, ho hastened to ptft unseemly exhibition wore disgusted; and two of the 
himself at the head of his forces. He had boon made emoen’s uncles, who were present, boldly expressed 
a knight with all duo solemnity : he must at leas| their displeasure. Tho coronation took plate on the 
make a show of being a warrior. Besides, his father*! 24th of February, and none present could be compared 
dying injunctions had been conveyed to him, and hii to Gaveston “ in bravery of apparel and delicacy of 
barons wore not in a temper of mind to allow him to fashion,” It was Gavoston who carded the crown 
disregard them. Scotland was a field in which they and walked before the king and the queen; a oiroum- 
still hoped to reap glory and rewards. So Edward stance which greasy increased the anger of the 
joined them and led them forwflrd. Ho marched as barons. Tho ccromony was scarcely over, indeed, 
far as Cumnock, on the borders of Ayrshire, and then when they petitioned thewking instantly to banish his 
ho marched hack again. Some few Scotch baroifc at favourite. Ho would give them an answer, ho said, 
iiis summons met hiJSi at Dumfriesrand paid him when parliament mot after Easter. Meanwhile, 
homage, and bo was satisfied : no measures were .Edward devoted hiB special attentions to the Gascon, 
taken for the reduction of Bruce, who was daily for whom even Queen Isabolla found herself neglected, 
becoming more formidable. It was while he was iff He bos towed on him the very presents which lie had 
Scotland that. he was rejoined by Piers . Gavoston, thi received from the king of Prance on the day of his 
] mnd some youth of Gascony, on whom ho at onc^ espousals. Nothing appears to have been withheld 
conferred tho earldom of Cornwall, with other honour! from him that he coula bestow, except his kingdom, 
and numerous estates. After this, having constituted and it was said that Edward declared that if it 
Aymertdo Valence, earl of Pembroke, guardian of were possible, ho would give that to Gaveston. As 
Scotland, he disbanded a great part of his army and was natural, all this had tho effect of inflating tho 
i*olu«nod to England. , minion's mind with pride and-insolenco, and to increase 

It was autumn when Edward reached London, the barons 1 resentment. It is said that Edward sought 
One of his first acts was to dismiss all tho ministers of to disarm the' wrath of his barons, but if he did, 
his father from their employments. Such a fate bofcl Gavoston did all in his power to inflame it. It was* 
Walter do Langton, bishop gf Lichfield ; his offence his constant aim to outshine all the nobles of tho land, 
being that ho ha& reproved him whilo Prince of especially by his skill and magnificence in tourna- 
Wales, and as lord treasurer had carried out his .men ts. At different times he unhorsed the earls of 
father’s order not to supply him with money for his ^Lancaster, Hereford, Pembroke, and Warcnno, by 
extravagance. In every way he seems to have acted which triumphs he accelerated his momentary down- 
in direct opposition tohis father’s wishes and even fal. Beforo Easter tho barons had sevoral meetings 
dying injunctions. Instead of obeying his father’s in different parts of tho country, in which they bound 
most solemn behest, to send his heart to the Holy themselves to sland by one another in procuring his 
Land, and not to bury his body till ho had made a banishment. When parliament mot, indeed, on the 
complete conquest of Scotland, on the 27th of October 28t.h of April, Edward was compelled to consent that 
ho interred it at the head, of Henry Ilf., in West- ho should bo banished out of England for life, beforo 
minster Abbey. Ilia chief adviser was his favourite Midsummer, and Gaveston to tako tin oath that ho 
minion, Piers Gaveston, on whom ho was novor weary would never return. If lie over did return, the pro- 
of bestowing honours and rewards. IIo was enriched latcs threatened him with excommunication. Beforo 
and aggrandized with a rapidity and to an amount he left England, Edward gave him fresh proofs of 
unprecedented in tho annals of favouritism. All tho his royal favour. Several estates in Erigland and 
money which tho deceased monarch had set apart for Gascony wore bestowed upon him. Ho retained him 
tho Holy W$r, was given him; he was married to in England to tho last moment, and only parted with 
EdwanVs niece, Margaret do Claw, and ho was made him to save himself from tho censures of tho Church 
lord-chancellor. Gaveston had tho patronage of tho and the dangers of a civil war. And then when 
kingdom, for tho ofliccs of tho discarded ministers and Gavoston left ho did not go to Gascony. A few 
judges were filled up by his* creatures. Finally, wooks afterwards it was discovered that ho had been 
when, in January, a.d. 1308, Edward* sailed from Appointed 1 governor of Ireland, where he was living 
Franco to many the princess Isabella, ho loft Gaveston in regal magnificence. Ho spent 'about a year in 
regent of the kingdom during his absence. Edward Ireland, during wliich time Edward was making every 
was married with^ great pomp in % Our Lady church of effort to get lfis banishment reversed. Jn tho hopo of 
Boulogne and oh tho 7th of February, twelve days mitigating their Animosity, honours and 'rewards were 
only after his marriage, ho returned to England, sfiowered upon tho barons, and having, as ho fancied, 
being impatient to rejoin his favourite Gaveston. removed all dangerous opposition, Gaveston was re- 
Isabella of Franco was reputed to be the most chllod, Edward having previously successfully inter- 
beautiful woman in Europe. She does not appear, a dod with the Poptf to absolve Gaveston from liis 
however, to have had any charms for Edward, liis oath, that he would never again set foot in England, 
whole affections wore sot on Piora Gaveston. On his li ; would have beon better for him had he kept that 
return, Ed ward and his bride wore met soon after they ot ,th inviolate. 

lauded by tho fasoinating Gascon, and the flower of the Edward met his favourite in June, A.n. 1309, at 
English nobility ; and 1 paying no attention either tohis C tester, and there was a loving greeting. No brido 
wife or those who came with her as guests to witness wus evor more warmly received than was Gaveston 
the coronation, or to Ida English subjects, he threw onl his return from Ireland, It was not, however, yet 
himself on tho nock of his favourite, kissed him and ‘’cettnin that he would be allowed to remain in Eng- 
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land. Both had their parts to play with the barons fin the light of M Censors,” he preferred tlio toils and 
before the reunion could he established, and those dangers of a campaign in Scotland to then* suporin- 
parts were acted well. Edward gave thorn ample tendence. 

provisions, and Gaveston affected deep humility; and If Edward had prosecuted the war in Scotland in 
hence, in a parliament held at Stamford on tho 20th the first year of his reign, instead of trifling away his 
of July, tho Utrons gave their formal consent to his timo with Gaveston, he might perchance have effected 
remaining in England unmolested. Edward was now its complete conquest. All the strongholds of the 
happy. Thoro was great feasting and much revelry, kingdom were in his possession ; . a largo portion, of 
Neither tho king nor his favoxuste had grown wiser tho nobility and people had submitted to tho English 
by their post difficulties. Edward gavo tho most \ government ; and tho potent family of Comyn, with 
magnificent feasts, halls, Ttnd tournaments, in all i tlufir nnmorous adherents, had cordially embraced tho 
which Gaveston eclipsed tho English nobility by bis j English intoripk Bruco, too^was at that timo sick, 
Bplondour and by the marks of royal favour shown to and nigh unto dcath-^a circumstanoo favourable to 
him. Gaveston became more insolent than ever; ■ tlio success of tho enterprise ; but Edward had thrown 
As the people still called him by his Gascon namo — away his opportunity for tho delights of pleasure. 
Piers Gaveston — ho induced the king to issue a pro- uBruco hod recovered from his dangerous sickness, and 
clamation commanding them to give him, as ho had {taking advantage of Edward’B imprudence, and tho 


Piers Gaveston — ho induced the king to issue a pro- TBruoo hod recovered from his dangerous sickness, and 
clamation commanding them to give him, as ho had {taking advantage of Edward’B imprudence, and tho 
done, the title of earl of Cornwall. Yof at that very ’.distractions of tho English government, by a series 
timo ho was in tho habit of indulging his wit in /of wise, vigorous, and successful measures, reduced all 


jof wise, vigorous, and successfi 


giving nicknames to tho noblest bom in the realm. Scotland, except a few fortresses, under his obedience. 
He called the carl of Lancaster, tho “ Stago-player ” j Such was the state of Scotland, when Edward, to 
and the “Old liog;” tho earl of Pembroke, for his * escape tho surveillance of tho “Ordainors,” resolvodto 
height and palo feature^ “ Joseph tho Jew tho earl < undertake a campaign to effoct its final conquest It 
of \Varwick, “tho Block Hog of Ardenne;” and tho was a Quixotic enterprise. I Jo summoned the military 
carl of Gloucester, tho 41 Cuckold’s ifird." Edward ' vassals of tho crown to meet him at Berwick on tho 
laughed at these rude witticisms, hut the barons more 8th of September. That summons vats but ill obeyed, 
than frowned. Warwick swore a terrible oath that Several of tho confederated barons remained in 
ho would make tho minion feel “tho Black Hog’s j London to assist tho twelve “OrdUlnors,” in preparing 
tooth and Lancaster vowed that ho would oxact ai , their ordinances for tho reformation of tho govom- 
terriblo penalty for the nickname of tho “Old Hog.” ment. Nevertheless, Edward was enabled to march 
Tho queen, too, was disgusted with tho upstart’s pro- into Scotland at the head of a considerable army, and 
dominancy. So much was she neglected by hor , Bruco declining an engagement* and retiring into tho 
husband through tho handsome Gascon, that she north lio advanced as far as Linlithgow without 
wiY) to lotters full of bitter complaints to her fnthor ; mooting an enemy. Want of provisions compelled 
and conceived an aversion to her husband which was Lhim to return to Berwick, where ho spent tho winter 
never wholly removed. jwith his much loved Gaveston, who hi ” 

A storm was gathering round Gaveston’s devoted jin his route. In March, a.d. 1311, Edward sent 


Edward sent 


Tho barons held tournaments in different * Gaveston into Scotland fb gather laurels, hut Bruco 
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places, not so much to display their skill in .warlike 
exercises as to concert his min. Ji* order to avert 


had retired beyond tlio Forth to mako preparations 
for the final expulsion of tho English from Scotland, 


the danger, Edward inado a progross 'into tho north; land thus ended this celebrated campaign of Edward 
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hut that step accelerated tlio downfal of his favourite* 
In October ho callod a parliament at York. Royi L 
progresses wore expensive. Edward wanted mono; . 
His lavish expenditure had brought him into grot t 
straits. In that parliament Gaveston sat as earl < f 
Cornwall ; hut where were tho barons ? Pretending 
to dread some danger to their persons from Jiis powe r 
and treachery, they refused to attend. Parliament 
was adjourned to tho 3rd of February, a.d. t310, anfl 
still the barons woro not in attendant^. What was 
Edward to dq for money ? Gaveston could not vojfe 
supplies, and tlio barons by their absence plainly 
declared they would not. Convinced that white 
Gaveston was with bun, ho should never have h^s 
wants supplied, Edward sdfct him out of the way. It 
was but for a season ; but finding he was gone, t] 
barons said they would moot their king. Thoy m 
in parliament at Westminster in Maroh, hut th 
came fully armed. Edward wasrin their f>owor. J 
was compelled to assent to tho appointment of a cq 
mittoo under the namo of tt Ordainers,” to provido 
tho hotter regulation of his household, and to red: 
tho grievances of tho nation. This committeo sat 
London; but as Edward considered tho “Ordoinc 


of Caernarvon, for on Gaveston’s return he sot out for 
London to hold a parliament. 

It was August when Edward reaehod London. 
Gaveston was left at Bumborough Castlo. He met 
his parliament at Westminster. Tho “ Ordainors ” had 
prepared thoir ordinances, and they formed a subject 
of grave debate. With much reluctanco they wero 
finally confirmed by the king ; hut gladly sworn to 
by tlio lords and commons: copies of them, under 
tho great seal, were qpnt to all tho sheriffs in England. 
It was ordained by theso famou§ ordinances that 
all grants which had been made by Edward sinco ho 
had issued tho commission, should bo revoked— ho had 
made several to Gaveston ;-*that all future grants 
mado without the consent of tlio barons should bo 
invalid ; that purveyance, except what was ancient 
and lawful, should ho punished as robbery; that now 
taxes should bo abolished; that tho great officers of 
the crown should bo chosen by tho advice and consent 
of parliament; and that parliament should bo held 
once, or twico, if needful, in tbo year. It was further 
ordained that the king should not le&vo tho kingdom, 
or make war without tho consent of tho barons; and 
I that Gaveston should ho for ever banished tho king- 
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dam for the following offences : — for haviflg givetf 
evil odvico to tho king ; embezzled tko public money ; 
obtained blank charters with tho royal seal affixed to 
them ; formed a confederacy of men sworn to defend 
liis causo; and estranged tho affections of tho king 
from his subjects. Such wore the ordinances signed 
by Edward, but which lie did not mean to observe 
and keep. 

Guveston was to leavo tho kingdom before the 
1st of November. Mo went to r Flanders ; and, after 
his departure, Edward went to York. It wdlild 
appear that his object in going to tbo north was to 
collect an army who would fight for lum and his 
favourite. At all events, in January, A.n. 1312 
Gavoston rejoined him at York. On his return, not 
withstanding the clause in the 41 ordinances, 1 * to which’ 
Edward had sworn, that no grants should bo made 
without the consont of tho barons, Edward made his 
favourite a new grant of all his honours and estates.' 
lie ovon went so far as to issue a proclamation, de- 
claring' that his banishment had been illegal, that 
Guveston was a true and loyal subject, and had rc- fl 
turntd in obedience to his command. The resontment i 
of tho barons now took tho form of vengeance. Led 1 
by the great earl of Lancaster, they inarched to York, f 
As they approached, tho king and Gaveston 
Newcastle, and from thcnco to Scarliorough. Tho | 


^vo miles from Warwick, where his head was severed 
Som his body by a Welsh executioner. 

The news of this tragedy throw tho king into an 
agony of grief mingled with fury against the barons, 
lie meditated revenge. He repaired to London to 
collect money and raise an army; but as he had lost 
the affections of all classes of Ins subjects, few could 
be found willing to espouse his quarrel. The con- 
federated barons approached London with a more 
numerous army than he could muster, and he was 
induced to treat rather tlfan fight. Jn the year 1213 
a brief reconciliation was effected. The barons asked 
Edward’s pardon on tlicir knees in Westminster Hall ; 
they gave him up the plate, jewels, horses, and all f he 
personal effects of their victim which they had seized 
at Newcastle ; and then they were for tho moment 
exempted from punishment. Edward promised his 
full pardon in tho next parliament, and lie performed 
that, promise in words ; but they woro never sincorcly 
forgiven. He resolved in his mind that if ever he 
had the opportunity, he would revenge tho death of 
his Gascon favourite. 

During this wretched struggle betwoen Edward 
and liis baronsjm ovent occurred of importance in the 
general history of Europe, in which England was 
greatly concemod. This was tho suppression of tho 
famous order of Knights Templars. A previous pago 


ntowcastie, ana irom thence to Scarborough. X ho rj famous order ot Knights Templars. A previous pago 
barons followod, anSY while Gavoston shut himself un n has recorded tho origin of that ordor. For nearly two 
in the castle of Scarborough, which was deeme d t 0 hundred years the bravo Templars formed tho most 
impregnable, Edward rotumed to York in order to renowned portion of tho Crusaders. Most valiantly 


in the castle of Scarborough, which was deeme d ) ^ 

impregnable, Edward rotumed to York in order to >* 8- renowned portion of tho Crusaders. Most valiantly 
raise an army to oppose his enemies. But ho had no ’ had they dono battlo with tho numorous hosts of the 
opportunity of fighting for his favourite. The castle J Eastern infidels. Thoso hosts had molted away before 
of Scarborough was besieged by tho carls of Pcmb&ke j ~ them, aud nearly tho wholo of Palestine fell into 
and Surrey ; while Lancaster posted himself between .j their hands. They parcelled it out into kingdoms, arid 
that place and York to prevent all communication bo- ,,VM thoy erected castles and temples on every hand. At 
tween tho king and Gaveston. Trembling for thefu*^ one time tho whole East appeared to bo wiSHk the 
safotyr of his favourite, and^unablo to collect a force"? V grasp of their power. But tlicir /;onqucstofowcro 
for liis relief, Edward sent" his royal mandate, coin-r ir7 scarcely completed, when these Christian vwriurs 
manding them to desist from tlicir enterprise. It was!?’ ‘ of Palestine were (ailed upon to contest its possession 
in vain. Tho siege was pressed with vigour, and in £ . • with tho fiery * Saracens. Their wars with these 
May, Gaveston capitulated. He surrendered to the/ soldiers of tho Crescent road more like romance than 
earl of Pembroke — “ Joseph tho Jew who pledged! 0 sober history. Victory alternated : now tho Crass 
his faith that no harm should happen to him. He waslp* 1 Multiplied, and now tho Crescent. But m tlio year 
to bodtept safe, in tho mutual custody of himself and ft* tho Crescent at length prevailed. At that 

Henry ae Percy, who hud assisted iri tho siege, till |r?- *WkxL tlio zeal of Christendom had waxed cold. 


grasp of their power. But tlicir s;onqucstefowcro 
scarcely completed, when these Christian virarriurs 
of Palestine were called upon to contest its possession 
with tho fiery * Saracens. Their wars with these 
soldiers of tho Crescent road more like romance tliau 
sober history. Victory alternated: now tho Crass 
Multiplied, and now tho Crescent. But m tho year 


the 1st of August, and if a goncral accommodation 
could not bo effected by that time, ho was to bo ro- 
storqd to the castlo of Scarborough. It . was on these 
conditions that Gaveston capitulated. But if 44 Joseph 
tlwJew ” did not sell him to his bitter enemy War wick, 
the M< Black Dog of Ardenno,” it^soems clear that lie 


\ ^ jU rone no longer filled up tho ranks of tho brave 
■ ^miplars, an d tho Lout remnant of those 

Christian, warriors in Palestine were all slain or taken 
r i son ers — wav in g to tho last tho red^ross banner 
11 ^ l0 hlood. Nor was tliis all which this 

I brJrhivo order of knitrhts was called unon to endure. 


tiiQ “^Biack Dog ot Ardenno, it^soems clear that lie br. ,Wvo order qf knights was called upon to endure, 
made no particular provision for his safety. Ho lodged TI\£ ie ir defeat in Palestine was followed, by their do* 
him in the castlo of Doddington, near Banbuiy, in • 9t vfjiiction in Europe. When all hopo of retaining and 
Oxfordshire, whither camo a groat body of armed in? Covering tho Holy Land had fled, tlio Knights 
n«m tinder the carl of € Warwick to take him. No ■ emplars, once the idols erf Christendom; became not 
defence was made: tho “Black Dog of Ardenno” of?“ My unpopular, hut dqspidfil and persecuted. Pontiffs, 
seized him and oarriod him off to Warwick Castlo. Involutes, kings and nobles alike tliirsted for their 
liis fate was soon determined. At a council composed Mr! xxd and possessions. Crimes were laid to their 
of tho earls of Lancaster, Iloreford: Arundel, Warwick, of which they were wholly innocent. They 

and other barons, it was rosolvod that, in accordance wK r o accused of witchcraft, sorcery, ambition, and 
with tho rocent ordinance of parliament, ho should he h<r K ^resy. Pulpits which onco rang with their praises, 
put to (loath. It was in vain that ho throw himself oot*? jjiood with anathemas against them. It was in vain 
ut tho feet of tho ©arl of Lancaster— -the “ Old Hog thP.^t thoy defended themselves against (also accusa- 
whom he now called a “eenllo lord:” his doom was tio^.. ,na : their destruction was doomed. Philip the 
irrevocable. Ilo was hurried to Blaeklock llill, about IV* fiit her -in-law of Edward of Caernarvon, abolished 
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their order tn Ids dominions ; . and lie was not slow in 
following the French monarch's cruel example. In 
both France and England they were arrested, im- 
prisoned, tortured, and put to death : the last Master 
of the Temple died in the Tower, and the Grand 
Master suffered martyrdom. Their, great wealth was 
the principal causo of their overthrow ; for both 
Philip and Edward laid sacrilegious hands on their 
gold and vast possessions. — Sic transit gloria mundi / 

The downfal of the brave Iflughts Templars was 
not the only event of importance that transpired 
during the five years in which England was disturbed 
by the contest between Edwaid and his barons con- 
cerning his Gascon minion. During that period, 
Robert Bruce was firmly establishing his powor in 
Scotland. In the early part of Edward's reign, he < > 
had endured great adversity. Pressed by tho English 
and by the friends of Comyn, with a few followers, ho 
had wandered liko the brave Wallace in the High- 
lands, subsisting only upon the products of the cliaso. 
Ho had traversed the great lakes in leaky vessels, and 
had taken shelter iu the huts of tho poor fishermen. 
He had been hunted bjk blood-hounds, and had waded 
through tlio mountain-torrents to elude their scent. 
Jle had dofied his enemies singloJinndcd in tho 
mountain-pass, and in tho river-ford. But iu the 
year 1309, a change came over his fortune. Tlio 
houseless wanderer had then become tho acknowledged 
sovereign of Scotland. At a council held at Dundee, 
the clergy — tlio most influential order of men ill* 
Scotland — owned him as their king. In that year a 
trace was concluded between England and Scotland, 
which was to lost till August, a.d. 1310, and when 
the war recommenced, victory everywhere waited on 
his steps. One after another all the strongholds of 
Scotland, except that of Stirling, were captured ; and 
in A.o. 1312, encouraged by tho dissensions between 
Edward and iiis barons, Brace crossed tlio Tweed 
with a largo force, burnt tho towns of Hexham and 
Corbrigg, and part of tho town of Durham, and pene- 
trated as far as Chester. But whilif Brhco was laying 
'waste Northumberland, tho English wasted Scotland, 
so that tho people of both countries were doomed to 
suffer the calamities of war. There was plunder and 
massacre everywhere., but Brace was the gainer. Not 
only had ho obtained possession of tlio Scotch castles 
which tho English had garrisoned, but England itsdjlf 
was in danger. Wherever tho Soots mounted ,on 
their little hackneys, and carrying their bags of oat- 
meal wliorewith lo make their cracknels, #r biscuitts, 
there the people of England wero reduced to tlio most 
abject misery : their towns wore sacked and burned, 
their lands devastated. *. 

Such was tho aspect of affairs, a.d. 1314, wUcn 
Edward and his barons wero in a dogreo reconciled. 
It was time for them to at peace with each ot ler, 
that they might faco tho danger that was gathei ing 
around them. Scotland was lost: England wasAh’n- 
vaded. The ono castlo, that of Stirling, which 4rojll 
held out, was besieged. It was hard pressed, and) ias 
governor, Philip do Mowbray, had agreed with JEd- 
ward Bruces who conducted tne siego, to sur . 3idofr, if 
not reliovcd by the 24th of June. In .the previous 
autumn, when Edward had in his parliament pardLned 
his offending barons, supplies had been granted to 


enable lpm to carry on the war againd Seollai^, but 
# it was not till the spring of this year that any active 
preparations were made. It was then determined 
that the dominion of Scotland, which had been lust by 
intostino broils, should bo recovered. Both tho king 
and the barons as a body were unanimous iu this 
resolve. Troops were ad looted from Flanders, and 
Edward sent for his military vassals in Gascony, 
Ireland, and Wales. His military tenants in England 
were summoned to^mcot him on tho 11th of June, 
and five days after ho marched with a great army to 
tlis relief of Stirling, On the whole, his summons 
was williiiglj^obcyod, for tlwmgh tho earls of Lan- 
caster, Surrey, Arundel, and Warwick were absent., 
they sent their vassals. Personally they feared to 
\ trust themselves to tho king's powor, and therefore 
remained in their castles. Tho army which Edward 
, commanded. is represented to liavo been tho largest 
■ that had ever marched out of England into Scotland. 

It seems to liavo consisted of about sixty thousand 
foot, and forty thousand cavalry ; all well armed and 
plentifully supplied with provisions. With fliis force, 
Edward arrived in tlio neighbourhood of Stirling on 
the ovo of the Feast of John tho Baptist: tlfe day 
when Philip do Mowbray was to give up tlio castle 
if no succour came. 

Scotland had been so long desolaftd by war. that at 
this time it was but thinly inhabited. ^ All tho force ] 
which Bruco could collect to defend Lis kingdom and ! 
crown, did not exceed thirty thousand men. But 
with this army he resolved to stand his ground to 
conquer or die. Ho chose a formidable position. Tho 
lefts of his army was posted upon* elevated ground 
abovo St. Ninians, exleiuling through an undulating 
country ; the right on a stream called tho Bannock. 
Tho centre was partially defended by a mo: ass, and 
tho left by pits dug for tho purpose, in which wore 
inserted pointed staked* artfully covered over with 
turfs and rushes. His army chiefly consisted of 
infantry, fin hfs determination was to fight on foot, 
and to meet tlio charges of Edward’s cavalry with 
tho battle axe and spear. There was a partial en- 
gagement on tho evo of tho Feast of St. John, in 
which Bruce raised tho hopes of his forces by cleaving i 
tho skull of Humphrey do Bdhun in* single Anubat. I 
Tho night is said to have been differently spent by 
tlio adverse hosts : tlio English in feasting and merri- 
ment; the Scots in fasting and devotion. At day- 
break of tho 24th"of June, tho great host of tho 
English advanced with bright shields and burnished 
helmets ; embroidered banners and gaudy Kinvoats : 
the Scots having heard mass, fin mod to receive them. 
Onwards camo tho English archcly and infantry, and 
thcro was ft desperate struggle for victory. Onwards 
came tho English cavalry, Tjith the carl of Gloucester 
at their head, and their horses stumbled in tho pits, , 
and , their ranks fell into irretrievable confusion. ! 
Gloucester fell covered with wounds. The Scottish 
horso— few in number, under the command of Sir 
Jamos Graham— now rasliod to victory ; aided by tho 
camp followers and infantry, who rushed from behind 
a hill armed with pikes anrh oxen goads, with wide 
pieces of cloth affixed on ptfics, which served as their 
heraldic banners. The English army wavered, and i 
Bruce, seizing the favourable moment, charged the 
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maiifebody, and all was lost. There wan a general! 
rout™ It is said that Edward at first refused lib fly, buffi 
urged by the earl of Pembroke, ho rode to Stirling) 
castle for refugo. That refuge was denied. True ta 
his pledged word, that if not relieved by that day ha 
would givo up tho castle to Jlruce, its governor, 1)A 
Mowbray, refused to open its gates to his fugitive king. 
Edward with a bind of horsemen fled to Dunbar. 
Thcro was a dreadful slaughter in that battle of 1 
Bannockburn. That of tho English exceeded ten 
thousand : tlio Soots lost about Tour thousand. The 
spoil was enormous. Holds of cattle, droves of shjbp 
and hogs, portable mill j, casks of win^ and military 
engines, fell into tho hands of jhe victors. Had not 
tho Scots preferred those spoils to tho pursuit of their 
encmios, who wore scattered all over tho country, but ( 
few would have escaped with life and liberty. The 
victory was complete. By tho battle of Bannockburn 
the long-disputed independence of Scotland became 
established. Tho castlo of Stirling surrendered ac- 
cording to agreement. In exchange for some of his 
English prisoners, Bruce obtained tho roleiiso of his 
wife, liis daughter Marjory— his only child now living 
— his • sister Christina, who had been detained in 
England seven years; and also of tho bishop of 
Glasgow, tho erfVl of Mar, and others who had shared 
in their captivity* After tho victory, Edward Bruce 
and Douglas ravaged Northumberland as far as 
Appleby, and returned homo laden with plunder. In 
tho two following years tho Scots made incursions 
into the northern counties of England; but in their 
last inroad thoy wero dofoutod both at Carlisle and 
Berwick. • ' 

England was at this period a scone of great disfrifes 
and misery. There was a deficient harvest in the 
year 1314, and tho price of com bocamo enormous. 
Tho noxt season was even more disastrous. Thcro 
was a pcstilcnco amongst t her starving people ; anjl a 
murrain amongst the cattlo. # In its ignorance, parliar 
ment added to the people’s miseries. A maximum was 
fixed on the price of provisions, which aggravated the 
evil. To prevont the people from actual starvation, 
barlev-bread appears to have been ordained as food, 
for the brewing of beer from grain was prohibited. 


i a* fronoraif * 80011 aftcr which Bruce, king of Scotland, went 

i 4 , fixr Vm/ J over to Ireland, and their united forces amounted 
to HttlSSu to twont y. tllousaTld mon - They advanced to Dublin, 
10 ”*¥0 but its citizens made such a stem resistance, that 
| they wero obliged to raiso tho siege. As famine raged 
i in Ireland as well as in England, it fpems probable 
i that it was chiefly want of provisions that induced 
them to retire from Dublin. The Scots how advanced 
4 southwards, penetrating as far as Limerick, but tho 
i Irish nowhero joined them, and the famine be c ame 
‘I so appalling, and want and disease s 6 thinned their 
(j ranks, that tho two brothers were compelled to return 
fj to Ulster. But the reign of Edward Bruce in Iro- 
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and misery. There was a dclieicnt harvest in the r.i QTw1 •# Wl - u * _ T 

year 13J4, and tlio price of corn became enormous. f xXtober, A.n. 1318, hifengaged the English at b^her* 

'JT,o next season was even more disastrous 'Ihere I an , a s[ >1 

was a pcstilcnco amongst tliorstaiwing people ; an,l a / two thonwuul ’ of ])ia foUow J** 8 Wn, and ojy a 
murrain amongst the cattle. In its ignorance, purha, \ gmaU l tJftnt to Scot atld . J 

ment added to the peoples miseries, ^maximum was | ^ , ? , «. . 

fixed on the price of provisions, which aggravated tho 1 f ft. 1 ? - *7“ °° 1 ^ 

evil. To prevent the people from actaaf atarvation, V T**'™ 

barley-bread appeare to live been ordained as food, ftr toa t Wtoncd mvasion of us kingdom by 

for the brewing of beer from grain was prohibited, tl & advantage of u.s aWe, the 

The nobles alsl added, to the general disaster. Not *° "P" 

being able to find food for their retainers they turned ? t ^°.?° Uth 

them adrift, and the county was swarmed with plan- 5 ^ H 

derers. And ip tho midst of a>l this ntisory, the f 

nation was torn by faction. Tho confederated barons, B^' ’ WslSm |” P Sinclair shall 

of whom tho earl of Lancaster was still tho chief, H 

demanded tho enforcement of the ordinances, and tho ter , . ®y ?f> on ■ v ^ 0 ^ a . nei T crusade to the Iloly 
king having no poorer to resist tlym, they tamed aU P^hshcd a truce between Edward 

his officers and servants out of their place* which they a* 1 ? *£ l ^ earB - ^eatemng those who did 
eiU,r filled themsJives or .bestow^ up^n their de- i,c|^ vo >* excmnmiuucation. A* however, 
pendants. Famine, pestilenco, and anarchy, therefore, has . , ?. ‘cwkdj'o Bruce king of Scotland, 

SflK the kingdom at this time; so thaV when the bnj lte governor/’ h 0> refhscd to obey ; and 

Sroto entered the country* to plunder and destroy, wife" 1 ^.’"terdict foUowed he 
fhere was no public spirit the people or their l4^hem not. ^ His spirit roso^suponor to the 
leaders io offer any effective resistance. , 6U#Xf^,, , - ’ y year 1.H8, while 

Emboldened by this state of England and Aelr nSW” 11 “^^ 

successes, and in^tod by some of the Irish chiefs, in ini 1 , .TJC^L, IJ®- • »«w»ok foU into h» 
the year 1315 Edward Bruce with a body of Scots hvti 1 * ^ ^ng prevmusly boen trMcherouriy 

sailed to Ireland, to driv the English settlers from ^ ^ ® ° f w ^“i 8 - 

that country. After various conflicts, in A.i>. 1816, ho Subf**| ^ ? , , a P or™ several towns in Is rih* 
was crownS king of Ireland, at Ulster. This was in I nmtj' cr * and * ^ burnt 0111619 m Yorkshire. His 
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WUwew ntfufticd home with much plumi bTIjF * ' — 

»»ny prisoners, who were driven before them « iitA coul<1 PH* an cnd to tho »«itestino tronbloaof EiQlaml. 
flocks of sheep.” Emrfrgd at those incursions, and s(UII Tho fa “ ur0 of tIlis raTn P ai 6 n HUnk t l >° chamber of 
jmarttntt under his sipi} defeat' at Bannorlfbi.n! Edward still lower in tlio oyos of his .nXjocts, 
Wward resolved to make another crand effort fo-’W tended to revive tho rago of party which had 
tho reduction #f Scotland. In tho snnmr of a n iqio P oen conceuled, but not extinguished, 
a parliament was held at York in whieh * 1 ,„' i’„ .f 1 ' f Edward of Caernarvon could not live wiiliout a 
and knights of Shires granted an eighteenth • the PP 00 ' 1 ** favourite. Tie had lost Oavoston ; but ho 
citizens and burgesses a twelfth- and rtm „i. ’ ‘ supplied his placo with anothor; and hyasinguliu- 
tonth to defrav the expenses of J tho oxpodition ^bnl coincidence, one who was furnished by tho earl of 
military vassal of tlio”n wcre^nmonccl ti Lancft8tor ' who Imd .nrosidod over tho council when 
weet at Newcastle on the 10th of Jnnn thfl (Gascon was condemned to death. Among those 

w lUiU ' a iioro W* I f. ii i ..r r i. .'..i, i.1,* j. ..p 
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at tl CPa r 1l ? lon between Edward and hi* barons A^ks of ten thousand sheep; herds of a tliou- 

* 18 tim<3; for tho troops which vamo to tho ren. jsand oxen and cows; hundreds of swino; and arms 
°,1® w ? 1 ’ 0 numerous. A great army marched J/and armour for two hundred men. Uis father’s pos- 
JJUJ "? rwic ^; wa & invested by land on tho 1st nf I tjsossions more than doubled those of tho son. They 
ail^d T h' XV U e a ^ eot the Cinquo Torts block- might havo been satisfiod with their wealth but they 
#w + 8ea ; all Edward’s offurts to cuntnm!j Wer<3 net - All the avenues of favour and promotion 
* J™ , oa «tle proved abortive: both th«f wero stopped by this one faiftily ; afid hence they 
T. n lts n ^' a ^tants defied his powor. Thor# 3 incurred the enmity of the barons. Tho lords of the 
Edwa ^ fem Pt of » relief by tho Scots, for while r mar ohes oommcnccd tho strugglo against them. Th«j 
i v , m , w ?f . 8 employed, an anny under Kuril 0 attacked tho young . Dosponeer’s castles, and cam led 
t P 1 fj 0u ? l, ‘ 18 marched in haste to York in th!Jr awa y his property. In this violence they wore oncou 

captunng tho queen* a t^bolla oscatid an T raged by the earl of Hereford, tho king’s brothor-in 
then ravaged tho country, mactimr with law, ana ono of the peers appointed to enforce th< 
I ^ body of pc-iantiy, u D d2rth } ordinances. The eurl of Lammler, also, who con 

of tho archbisliop 0 f York and tho bishon Jlifi sidered the promotion of his dependant as a persona 
thOT at Milton on tho Swale hi j” insult, joined tho earl of Hbreford and the lords of tin 

„i„;^ defeated.: about four thousand ’wewb rnarc l 1 <-' a i end other barons fluid knights swelled th« 

•S^Sf» ,nd I2 d . 0f ™ ; t is said were chu^Jb number of the enemies of Jtho Eespcncore. By a* 
Fdwarvl sur Pii cc s under their amou^ir indenture, all bound themselves in a common cause 

cL f+; . K the siege of Berwick to intercent th i r- against their pow(.*r and/ influcnco. Joining thcii 

S ^ forces, they marched J London, plundering thi 

Jj 1 * foWowers to bcotland in saubty. T}.^ ^ manprs of tho elder Dcsjponoor in their route. Tin 
„ wro by a truce for two'years. h 0 carl of I.aneastcr lod tfern to St. Albans, where hi 

fwfton concluded on the 21st of September “ so^t a message to his epusin, tlso king, demanding th< 

bveenMward, king of England, and banishment of tho D^nccA. Edward refused 1 

n* ior himself and his adherents ; w hut no truh *° Wftfl not proper, ho sjtid, to punish them without font 


fiur 


I coincidence, ono who was furnished by tho earl of 
10 ( Lancaster, who had •presided over tho council when 
r °/ the Gascon was cxmclemnod to death. Among those 
[ wfiom the earl of Lancaster introduced to tho court of 
1 Edward whe^ho and tho confederated barons hod 
1 niftdo a complete chnngo in tho royal houschohl was a 
j young mnn named Hugh lo Dcsiicncr^r. Ho was of a 
> noble English family, fascinating in his manners, and 
highly accomplished. At. tho same time ho was gay, 
^insolent, and avaricious. From tho accounts given of 
i him, ho appeal’s to havo boon tho very counterpart of 
Tiers do Oavoston, and considering Edward's taste, it 
I is no marvel that ho fixed his affections ou hijn. Tho 
only wonder is, how tho carl of Lancaster could havo 
introduced tho lancinating Hugh lo Desponcer to tho 
regal court. Ho was chamberlain of tho king's house- 
hold, and it was soon discovered that ho was high in 
tho royal favour. II is father, also, who was a man 

• respected hitherto for wisdom, valour, and integrity, 

’ came in for a share of tho royal, bounties ; and, as a 
f natural consequence, lor tho barons* envy and wrath, 
j ► Edward married his new favourite to Eleanor, tho 

elder nistor, and ono of tho coheiresses of tho late carl 
of Gloucester, with whom ho obtained almost tho 
wjyile of tho county of Glamorgan. But this did not 
! satisfy his avarice. He encroached* on tho shares of 
>liis wife's sisters, and on various pretences invaded the 
frights and properties of his neighbours — tho lords of 
U* tho Marches. 11 is encroachments prove iked retaliat ion. 
|« lie had castles, and his notorial wealth was enormous, 
lllo had Hocks of ten thousand sheep; herds of a thou- 
| dsand oxen and cows; hundreds of swino; and arms 
JJand armour for two hundred men. His father's pos- 
iflsossions more tlian doubled thoso of tho son. They 

0 Wght havo been satisfied with their wealth but they 
\ were net. All the avenues of favour and proraotion 

1 wero stopped by this ono faiflily; afid lionou they 
i incurred the enmity of the barons. Tho lords of tho 
i marches oommcnccd tlio strugglo against them. They 

attacked tho young, Dosponcer's castles, and cam led 
away his property. In this violence they wore oncou- 

• raged by the earl of Hereford, the king’s brothor-in- 
. law, ana ono of the peers appointed to enforce tho 

> ordinances. Tho etfrl of Lancaster, also, who con- 

> Bickered the promotion of his dependant as a personal 

• insult, joined tho earl of Hhreford and the lords of tho 
; marches ; and other barons /and knights swelled tho 
» number of the enemies of Jtho Uespcncors. By an 
■ indenture, all bound them^lvos in a common causo 
. against their powor and/ infiuenco. Joining their 
i forces, they marched to/ London, plundering tho 
L manprs of tho elder He^pcncor in their route. Tho 
i carl of Lancaster lod tihem to St. Albans, where ho 
; rent a message to his opusin, tho king, demanding tho 

• banishment of tho DefipcnccA. Edward refused. It 
) was not proper, ho sred, to punish them without form 

> of trial. The confederates then moved onward to 


-r- — - — ^katio^al 

Westminster, summoned P Tho certiorated 

tssaactt 2 ?«BS» 

& £U power; of appoint* g go 


^ STOHY 01J ENGLAND. pfowAtoll. 

j either fled or were taken piisoners. Edward reached 

$ Yorkshire where ho was at length encountered, lie 

was victorious. In a battle fought at Boroughbridgc, 
Hereford was slain, and Lancaster was compelled to 
t surrender. Many knights were captured. Edward’s . 

time of vengeance had arrived : the death of Gaveston 
; and the violence done to the Despcncem was now to 
L bo avenged. A court was convoked at Pontefract, the 
W> earl of Lancaster’s own castle, consisting of six earls 

V. __ J a /.f iviwAliV<f Itawina rtvivv nrltlrli tViA Lintf 


was wu-..—- ^ -_ Y ^ power; «»■ »rr“- . w. a \ —.1 • presulcu m person, jjanraswr was arraigned as a 
living usurp*” tho ktogfom his 1 traitor and condemned to die, Mounted on a grey 

rent judges; of *” iv J war ; and of t ‘* a ^„' g thBV « ir . j pony, witliout a bridle bo was led to execution, and 
of exciting b ^whopa R nd abbota beft ^ 0 „ n d i on an eminence outside tho town ho was beheaded, 

all ncwly-cie* pr0 Jh the king. && ?y,y ll j As he was of royal blood the ignominious part of bis 

milted th ^ de a Sto bo di^'« nted t sentence was remitted ; but fourteen bannerets, and 
guilty, andc ^ss 0 f the king a ^d Jnd*hisy fourteen knights bachelors, were drawn, hanged, and 

fro® ^l^Wliament tho carl of quartered. Some of the confederates fled from the 

II1 f" 8 Sran act °f iudemnUy for ,^^ for thrtr I conntry, and others wore imprisoned; whilo the 
party obt»noi^^ OT state or ®° n ^^ ncore , and! estates* of all wore confiscated: the greater portion 

aft men of . pnc0 against the Heap* 1 being given to tho Dosponcors. In a parliament held 


Although M*' ^only&mul 

dictates of tho °° nf ^ D^poncers were ® xl “ d C ;“\ 
Htern. necessity, ^^vacain in October. Gir l 
August, but they were tag ^ that 

cninstancos favoured , _ j nBU i^cd by the noble I 

interval tho qW tourney to Canterbury | 

I lady of Leeds ditto. AJ5fcE*aT»a applied for 
1 • wrfomsomcttct~of dovwio. wag ro fusod. 

hnission into the a* 8 * 1 ® j“ pX^wUesmcre did not 
Queen though an unwonted 

want her company. London, and Edward 


utnuuik^ luantM ui iittu jhutiuiw »v|nA..v«i 

having boon M sinfully and wrongfully gmnted 
lq assont of “ the prelates, earls, barous, knights of 


-eat force which the confederated barons suddenly 
‘ought to tho parliament of Westminster, with horse 
»d aims, in affray and abasement of the people.” 
' ** done in, TY"- 1 \ment 


bi itO jHlflllt 

Isabella, by P^ting by tliia eAcnL tl 4 ^ , were revokod; and » P 0 f } ancestors of 

net been recovered J L^toMhat at this time, w i 1 , Ucd to w |po that out, ' aided by his sub- 


had been 
had boon 
and tliat 
not Von 


rllitwwtbatBn^^J Site S-J. ^ ^ith ^and'tho ^^y^^^pliiss 0 of 1 the 'expedi- 
I their struggle. On ^rons, who, from thei J^ lan< j t There was fem.ie . f want of pro- 

\ flaked to bi«rta^^ d Krfolk the kmj5 » dg the ^gb^army- A* f E ^ entrenchment ftl 

Athol, and M Twilf aCwerful army army became d^ganme^ ^ 


W\lU » ,,IV 

gtin'endcred, and * 


Lops, and hw hor^ woro ayi S ^ attack- * 
bender. ‘"MSSi wm marching 

dig the Enghfh army. An ^ entrenchment at 
feSt to the border ho tett n ^ ^ th 0 

fcoss, in “ a£?ganteX Edward fled 

■JWlkfa army bocamo. ^ up a strong 

f\i3r a portion of bw troops Yorkshire. He felt 

,i£S? ££&*• * w r rf 

,f , k 
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£x«Ztt2&5S* S&r? 
feSMfflffiSS' Wt £!?* 

rsn«”“rK??fcp 

i ’more reluctant. No douH she l;** 1 I^ urcd _“!^ tl !^ 


j : how then could thoy 


knlglits attack^ him, obtained a victory, and ho fled ^tfcfcftbclla would 
precipitately to York. The Scots swept the country % able to procure an 

up to the very walls of that city; and then, on the husband and brother. l^P 1 . who j sa ^ 
30th of March, A.D. 1223, Edward was compelled to featod to tho court °f persuaded her 

put an end to this long and ruinous war. A bus- (long dosirod to quit the . „ivtho proper person to 

pension of arms was agreed upon for thirteen years, j husband that sho was certa y _ she^said would 

and which ww not to be interruptedly the death of I fettle all differences. Her » _ 

either of tho contracting parties. ThiB was virtually i jiold to fraterhal afleotion i , f ftnv expedient to 

an acknowledgment of the indqnendonce of Scotland, l*mbassadors and statesmen. « dreaminff of any 

for by it Bruce was left in full possession of that Lvoid a war with Sranc^ and iwt dr»g oi H y 

kingdom. • |wt danger from such a 

This compact between Edwaid of Croinarvon and I f)*fcho court of her brother it >vus 

Robert Bruce was looked upon by the English as a i Kreaty. Her Awsion was nib » S ltja term9 
national disgrace. But if tho nation was disgraced, it ; hot very advautagconl i to na g ^ ^ 

lm& obtained the inestimable blessing of peace. But i ! ,^cre that the duchy °* toro :♦ to Edwaid 

this peace was not of long duration. ThV king and Ji m the king of franco, wl^ was toijm 

die Despencors flattered themselves that they hod i -as soon as lio had ho nag t Wauvais on 

overcome all tlicir difficulties, that hdneeforth they \ was to come to perform tlia Jf ^ an( ] 

should have no enemies to encounter Tliis was a t the 20th of August, a.d. . franco \^f 0 re, 

delusion. At this very time there were signs of an | tho Despenccrs they were stili 

approaching storm. While tlio Despencors wore ^ nowthfttihomjureilqueeJi W urod^nto lior 

basking in the sunshino of royal favour their doom a more reluctant, ho ~ ou how^then could tlioy 

was approaching. . They had still many enemies, the fi brother’s ear her talc of ^ * n t^'advieo of parliament, 
most formidable of whom was Queen Isabella. Thoy PJ face her at his court. 0 confirmed tho 

had seized her dower, had kept her in a state of $ however, not 

abject poverty and dependence, and had sowed dis- 
coid between her andner husband. Isabella, there- 
fore, secretly resolved to have her revenge. Mean- 
while, a conspiracy had been formed to cut off the?' 
elder Despenccr, and then by a bold attempt to liberator 
some of the captives taken at Boroughbridgo from the ® 
dungeons in which tlioy had boon immured. Tliis 
conspiracy failed in its main objects, but one of tho 
most important of these prisoners, who was still lying 
under the sentence of death, contrived to escape from 
tho Tower of London. This was Roger Mortimer, 
lord of Wigmoro in the Marches, one of the most 
dangerous anJ daring of tlio Lancastrian party. 

Mortimer escaped to Franco. 

At this time Fhilip tlio Long, king ofi Fiiftice, was 
dead, and his brother Charles tho Fair had succeeded 
to his throne. According to custom, Charles had 
summoned King Edward to come and perform hom- 
age for his French dominions. Ho was to appeal 
without foil at Amiens on tho first of July, a.p. 1324& 1 
Some disputes had recently existed between Charlc^p 
and his brother-in-law Edwaid, and hence tliis sur^i 
mons was made imperative. Charles was rcaolvM 
that Edward should perform homage for^ascony^ 

. person. Keith or Edward nor the Despcnccfs felt cofJJ 
at appearing before tlio brother of Queen Isabella^ 

Edward, because ho had spoken to her lt words of cha^ 
tisement in secret,” and tno Despencors, because th ,n f? 
had seized her dower, and had sowed discord bet wed® 
her and tho king. The matter of the king’s journ r ° u j 
was brought boforo parliament, and it was rosolv M 
to send an embassy to Franco to procure delay. T P 
embassy, consisting of the carl of Kont and the mV i r 


faSS5l W» P to transfer his foreign F™ , 
Gascony and Pontiiiou to his son hdward, then 
yen™ of ago, and tho young pnneo .went to 

rSTSri the™ did homage for them to his .finU 

loiil Bnt Kdward had not yet surmounted his difli- 
p* H a s soon as tho ceremony was performed, ho 
ftatt ho queen and hU Edward would 

uu* IU d. r M «* tot 

* l ton V Wto°° rdwoiJ, written on tto 

m a fetto’ * 0 i.M wftr d unwisely defended 

mandtd tho yom>g l>™2® Mtto^SSdto 
SaltomS QneeXwia with Kojir Mortimer, 

.. with I 

to send an embassy to Franco to procure delay. T OflWfhis whether .laaiK wcn ^ to Franco w not 

embassy, consisting of the carl of Kont and the art? r V| ih- Roger Mortimc . . j vory contracted 

bishop of Dublin, was graciously received, but fW ko clear, but rt w , ourposesof her long-modi- 

mission was fruitless. Charles ovorra* a great pWjor- an alliance with iw^ncors, an alliance also 

tttion of Edward’s territories on tlio continent, and Wf *>k tatoa J*cvengo^ _ . , ^ c ] Aas tity. On reaching 

manv rtf lira rtaotlrtg ofirl trtwna Tlirt mnifA* mlllltil rtW wlllCh 111 tho CH i f l A.i . i. luiil 


suggested to the embassy, 


l lingered 
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flock<C around him ; and wlion the queen arjived at, revolution, was the common hatred l of the Despcn- 
Paris, they swarmed in hor court. Mortimer became cors. 

tlio chief of hor household: and history* more than Jt was on the 24th of September, that Isabella and 


Jt was on the 24th of September, that Isabella and 
hor little army landed at Orwell, in Suffolk. It was a 
small force to invade so great a kingdom; but before 
the landing, the work was aooompfished. • The mine 
was ready to bo sprung : the match only was wanted 
to cause the explosion. On landing, a proclamation 

' ' (Uw. At f. . 1 ,1 


hints them was a connection between them of a mor 
endearing and guilty nature — that Mortimer 
Isabella's paramour. It is likely, for Mortimer w 
gallant-, handsome, intriguing, and had no grea 

reputation for morality; and Isabella tvas still youngs I0 cause tne explosion. Un landing, a proclamation 
and beautiful. But if there is no ground for thi| was issued, stating thpt the queen, the prince* and the 
accusation, it is certain that therowas a close politicals king’s brother, tho earl of Kent, had qome to free the 
friendship existing between them. Both liad suffeqpdj nation from tho tyranny of Hugh Dcspenoer. That 

nnil Ititvnikil fn i>airAmrM 4 V» AYVI Dll Iwic WflO L i ^ , i . 


44 by tho faith ho owed to Uod and his lord, bt. llcnis, invaders. Tho queen and hor son stayed three days 
tho patron of knighthood in Franco, that ho would; at tho abbey of tho Black Monks, at St Edmuna’s 
avengo hor wrongs; but Despnoer bad contrived, by Bury, and thithor Came from all parts prelates, barons, 
rich presents, to corrupt his knightly faith. Do- and knights, to mako common cause with tho queen, 
spencer also induced Edward to writo to the Pope, Even the carl- of Norfolk, tho king’s other brother, 
imploring him to interfere with tho French king iq tended his services; and the archbishop of Canterbury 
restore his wife and son to him : at the same time} sent money in aid of the enterprise. Never was king 
sending “much gold and silver ” to tho cardinals and so suddenly and itniversally abandoned as was Edward 
prelates at Home, to plead his cause with the holy of Caernarvon. There was not a kniglit who would 
father. Accordingly the Popo wrote to Charles the draw tho sword for him. He appealed to tho citizens 
Fair, dosiring him to send his sister back to England, of London, but in vain. They would honour tho 
and hor husbuud, on pain of oxcommunication. Charles king, tho quoen,«ind tho prince, they said, and would 


his connivance, sho took refuge with his vassal tho^ccasions readily drawn their swords in tho cause of 
count of llainault. In order to bind tho count, to her freedom, >nd lienco their refusal was not. for the lack 
interests, Isabella aflinncod Prinoo Edward to hiaof valour, but of will. Thus shorn of hope, Edward 
second daughter, Philip;#*, in ut^or defiance of “ her adopted tho only course left to him. With* tho two 
lord’s ” commands. John of llainault, the brolliortof Despenccrs and his chancellor, Balilock, he fled from 
tho count, warmly espoused tho cause of Queen Isa- London, and lie bad scarcely left, when tho populace 
Leila. Deeming it to be tho duty of nil true knights roso and murdered the bishop of Exeter, whom ho had 
to aid with their loyal power, “all dames and damsel* appointed governor, because ho had Ixsen Bent, by the 
in distress,” ho gathered an army of two thousand king as envoy to France, to indueo the queen and hor 
men to fight under his banner for the injured dame, son to return. Before ho quitted J^ondon, Edward 
The English exiles, who were ft numerous body, and issued a proclamation offering a thousand pounds for 
all men of high rank, joined them. Even Edward'i the head of Mortimer; but in a few days ho knew 
cousin, tho earl of Kiehmond, and tho lord Bcamnon^ not where to lay uis own. ITo fled to Wales, but tho 
and the bishop of Norwich, who liad been sent on ai Wolsh disown od him and denied him refuge. Ho 
. embassy to Franco, declared for Queen Isabella. then put to sea with his prime favourite, the young 
Mortimer took the lead in this enterprise. John of Oospencor. The elder had thrown himself into 
llainault conceived thht it. was full of dangers, but Iristoi, but on tho approach of Queen Isabella, the 
his fears were ill-founded. Edward and tho Dcspcucors Jitizcns compelled him to surrender at discretion 
still had numerous enemies in England. For every is fate was soon scaled, After a brief and mock 
wW hey lmd crushed, scores appear to have sprung ial, outride the walls of Bristol, thore was seen 
up. There were busy tongues in England at that -nging the body of a man onco reputed throughout 
period. Orders were issued fur tho apprehension of o natioinas a man of honour, wisdom, and intogritv 
all “ spreaders of false reports” against tho king, but W days did it hang dangling on tho gibbet when 
they were ill-oboyod. Adam Orleton, who had been 11 but tho howl was thrown to tho dogs, and thai 
deprived of tho temporalities of the see of Hereford for *ps sent to bo exhibited on a polo at Winchester in 
his devotion to tho confederated barons, industriously rision of his earldom. From Bristol, a proclamation 
spread abroad his vices, apd others taking up his tale, « issued summoning Edward to return to ltis 
there was sewn wide-spread disaffcolion. Edward rone. Ho was not wanpd there. It was simply 
had givon orders to tho wardens of the Cinque Ports, nod to justify a measure already resolved upon 
and tho admirals of the north and south, to have their it of appointing Princo Edward “ Guardian of the # 
fleets ready to oppose a descent ; but before any agdom.” That wrts done in an assembly of the 

sunn A 4-4sttVk wiIa. 1 4- It A 4<\Aiu nfAWt lir/tn lv»r .1 J V. 1 1 n.il m n . • 


the king. His demerits became so palpablo, indeed, ndy, but stress of weather oomp ollc d him to land 
all at once, that ho had but few frioncls left in tho | tho coast of South Wales. He concealed 
kingdom. But* tho chief cause of this romarkaWo rtho«^untains near Neath Abbey, in Glamorgan- 
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| bill of %ix articles, it was resolved that tlio i&gu of 
I Edward of Ceemawon was ended. Tho charges 
Icontainod in these articles were incapacity for govorn- 
Iment, negligence, spending his time in trifling amuso- 
vments, violating some of the immunities of the church, 
r and banishing, disinheriting, and executing many of 
the nobles of the land. There can be no doubt but 
Isabella had been a party to this solemn act of 
deposition — that she had promoted it by all tho 
| means in her powers but on hearing of it she affected 
vgieafc grief. It is said that she shed a flood of tears, 
gfeufd even fell into flts from tho violence of her sorrow. 


' 0mA 

A s \*\. 5$ i 



mm 


Ouocn ST w tho hands hnW 

Ween Isabella and Mortimer. It was nocossarv th -dsfit 
something should he done to reetow S 7 A-Sfll 
gOTemment was dissolvid. Tho courts of justi Moo 

XL ^ 'n a " d there 14w,oss violence even sjy- 
*!* 6bs in London, called trelho 
w *J°P 1,,n(1 ored and murdered whom th' my 
pleased; and there were mobs in other «tioa eqaisuifly 
resolved, therefore, tfitfflTBte 
^uld bp deposed, and that his son, then only fourteen 
years of ace, should bo miw>d T i «■ 


•not reign while his fatlier was living, and yet* if lie 
liad any scruples, they wore quickly removed. To 
lender the transaction more plausible, parliament 
Ssent a deputation to the king at Kenilworth, to inform 
him of the sentence of deposition, and procure his 
/consent. This deputation consisted of prelates, earls, 
barons, with two Knights from each county and two 
representatives from every borough in the kingdom. 
Tho first who entered the king’s presence wyo tho 
bishops of Hereford and Lincoln — two of his bitterest 
enemies, By promises and threats, Kdwqrd was 
induced by these prelates to resigning crown. Then 
the other members of the deputation were ushered in, 
at tlio sight of whom, the unhappy monarch fell into 
a swoon . On recovering, Sir W illiam Tmssol add roused 
him in tho name of tho parliament and the iieuplo of 
England. Ho was told by that inoxorablo judge 
that all fealty and ^allegianco wore withdrawn from 
lifrn, and that houccforward lie would bo considered 
only as a subject, and not a king. As lie ceased, Sir 
Thomas Blount, steward of tho household, stop^d 
forward, ami, breaking his staff of office, declared that 
all persons in his seryco wore by that act freed 
therefrom and discharged. And thus ended, on tho j 
20th of January, the reign of Edward of Camiarvon. i 
Four days after, heralds proclaimed tho accession ot 
J/iS son, and on tlio 29th, Edward jvas crowned at 
Westminster by the archbishop of Canterbury. 

After his deposition, Edward was committed to the * 
custody of his cousin, Henry p earl of Lancaster. It 
was supjxised by Isabella — in whom nearly the entire 
authority of the crown was vested, and who was lu*r- 
self under the rule of Mortimer— tliat as Hen ry of 
Lancaster had the death of a brother to avengl/plid 
would prove a rigid gaoler, it was otherwise, 
i Touched by his cousin’s miseries, Lancaster treated 
him with tenderness and humanity. 1 it this age of 
revenge, his heart Svas not hardened or callous to 
suffering. But liis kind, treatment of tho deposed 
monarch was not considered consistent with tho safety 
of Isabella and her son, an6 especially of her “gentle 
Mortimer.” Accordingly, Henry of Lancaster was 
relieved of his olmrgo : Edward was given over to tho 
custody of Sir John Multravers, a man of fierce dis- 
position, and who likewise liad cruel wrongs to avenge. 
Tho object of Maltravers in his treatment of the cap- 
tivo, appears to liavo been to break his heart by hal’d 
usage. He hurried him tjjom castle to castle by 
night,, thinly clad and bareiicaded, and treated him 
with Bcom and contempt At lengtli Edward was 
lodged in Berkeley Castle, near tho Severn. Lord 



Borl©ey was associated with Maltravers in Jiis guar* the kingdom, Qliis same parliament, also, reversed 
clmnahip, and he, like Henry of Lancaster, proved tho attainder which hod irf the late reign been passed 
too merciful a keeper, By tliis time there were sign's against the Lancastrian party, and confiscated the 
of a change in the sentiments of tho people to wards ostites of the Dcspcncers ana their ■ adherents ; the 
the deposed monarch. Tiioy liad looked upon him als queen and her favourites taking possession of the 
an execrable tyrant, and upon tho queen and Mortimon* greater portion of them, together with their hoarded 
as angels sent for their deliverance from his tyranny ,\ treasures. As tho citizens of London had aided in the 
As, however, the people became aware of the criminal • revolution, they were- pardoned for all the acts of 
union of Isabella and her paramour, they began to| violence which had recently been committed in their 
pity tho sufferings of the captive. Schemes were set) “good city,’* and were rewarded with a new charter 
on hot at JSnstol, and by tho Dominican friars gndf containing many and great privileges. - As for the 
ntln *rs, fo set him at liberty. Some of the monks had} war in Guionno, which had been one of tho instru- 
the boh (ii ohm to denoundb from the pulfftt tho immoral i ments by which Edward of Casriiarvon had been 
mniurt mn existing between tm* queen and Mortimer, ruined, that was soon over, a peace being concluded 
mt al this only hastened the death of Edward, without difficulty by Charles the Fair and his nepHow 
1 here was danger while ho was living ; and so when > Edward tho Third. ' 

7™* detained at his manor of Yet at tho very commencement of this reign there 
,.* lt V sickness, ms castle, by command of Mor- was war. It was brought about by tho deposition of 

eutr,w n < i 1 tQ “ \' vo helbhoimds that were tlio king. Tho truce between England andScotland 

, I.\\ c 0 ^ or ° vl iJawous despite than became either had not yet expired, but "Robert Bruce, considering 
«i! ffi i vurlots in tho world.” 'J’li esc that it was by this act of violcnoo dissolved, and con- 

a! l un 8 wcr< ? Thomas Goumoy and William ceiving that it was a favourable opportunity of pro- 
m ^ S CVei 1Tjf ? moU8 J? P a K*. of history. curing a lasting and honourable peace, raised an army 
w 0 J JT 118 SCK ? 1 ^} e \ O* 1 & dark night towards and prepared for an invasion. Early in February the 
* • * -° ^optembor, shrieks of anguish were heard Scots began to vnnko inroads into England ; and these 

i ; ‘ c rom tlio walls of Berkeley Custlo, and “ manyV forays woro quickly succeeded by tho march of rc- 
therewith from their sleep, prayed ‘ gular annies. Bnico summoned his vassals from all 
neartily to God to receive his soul, for they understood M parts- from tho Lowlands, tho Highlands, and tho 
♦iL ci vif 3 ; < ?’ 1CM ‘ tho matter meant.” They were f. Isles— and twenty-fivo thousand men assembled on 

if wno 7 agonizing king. In the morning** J HW banks of the Tweed to revenge their recent 

mn«liw!? U,1 V hAt Edward of Carnarvon had been K< wrongs and cruel sufferings. Of this host about four 
j % ’ , * ’. v 10 P° o plowoiu told that lie had expired if thousand were well armed mid woll mounted, tho rest 

- V y e "\to« i 1 } tlKjngu his body boreano / rode upon mountain ponies and galloways, which 

' i 0 v !“°» ™ distortions of the faco of thef could subsist upon the coarsest fare, and support 
flffor 1 ? avo tlio lie to the talc; and when, ini almost any amount of fatigue. It was a forco well 

i ■ ' -i ^ , 01 timer was about to forfeit his life for** adapted for sudden attack and rapid retreat. Ah 
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Scots began to vnnko inroads into England ; and these 
forays wero quickly succeeded by tho march of re- 
gular armies. Bnico summoned his vassals from all 
parts— from the Lowlands, tho Highlands, and tho 
Isles— and twenty-fivo thousand men assembled on 
Hhe banks of the Tweed to revenge their recent 
wrongs and cruel suflerings. Of this host about four 
thousand were well armed and woll mounted, tlio rest 
rode upon mountain ponies and galloways, which 
could subsist upon the coarsest fare, and support 
almost any amount of fatigue. It was a forco well 
adapted for sudden attack and rapid retreat. Ah 
Bruce was now growing old, and in declining health, 
tho command of this forco was intrusted to Randolph 


i ■ •« s ' , , — " ; — , iorr aaaptea lor sudden attaeK ana rapid retreat, a h 

ftlm “ e £ la ^ ri «° ^ a( l commandedd Bruce was now growing old, and in declining health, 

r 1 q t . lon t j ° prime. 1 ho remains of the>* tho command of this force was intrusted to Randolph 
t i Vrii 111 ^ W f r * 3 l ,m : atd y J n ftbbeyjd earl of Moray and tho Lord James Douglas. On it 

^ • j ° 1 , 01 ,ce *Jer; ftn d may Ins terrible death bo/» came, like a whirlwind. Tho Tweed was. crossed, and 

I* f«. ^ BOjterity as some sort of atonement foifJ the Scots marched through Northumberland and Dur- 
mnnnv-.ii ° r ,,^° n< * uc ^ fm< * r di:i meter as a man and al^ ham into the richer county of York in triumph. As 
limnrrVkf- " he great error of Ins life, and tJiat which P these sons of “tlio mist and tho mountain ” passed 
bound^l null 1 f m ant * WHS his nn- f • along, villages and oi>en towns wero sacked and 

the twn iw. ° imo11 ^ his favourites, Gaveston and ^burned ; and as for the beeves which fell into thoir 
not orimtnniT. i CC * rS 4i • ^ fttjoehmeut was J IhandH, they were so numerous that they did not know 

.,i - - . M i ' V’ iu '\ r “wpniilencjj, insolence, am- ^ hvliat to do with them. Alarm spread throughout 
diirnation ami ^ftfred and in- I England. An army of sixty thousand or more 

sovereicn/in nn't. themselves and their g fathered tound tho standard of young Edward. Ho 

for overbid nlmmiiA . ^ a tori l ^° P°* ui ^y to pay \r ^Vas considered too young to govern tho kingdom, but 

Wbcn too f , hinmrm»« : fT i Jif 1 C, iS S !S 11 ^ ,o y h«a<l ii’° ot too young to war for its defence. It is said that 

I nionarch 0U ^‘ ^ unhappy li'H is martial spirit had alroady declared itself ; but as 

< tj cause of his father’s death had become whispered 

al abroad, it is probable that Mortimer had suggested 
SECTION IV. hf^is going to war with tho Scots to get him at a 

d; distance from tho court. /dUis presence there might 
EDWA11D III. hi l Jhve caused embaiTassWnt to Queen Isabella and her 

When F.lu-rtuft ITT “ j gentle Moitimer.” On reaching York the movements 

deposed fiithor l>v raised ip tho throne of his otH»f Edward wero retarded by a quarrel between the 

had too easilv nbhifnSr 0 ?!. 0 * W 10 - v 1 ihnstcd for, and E| P*)nglish archers and tho troops of John of ITainault, 
th r r W,fc M for Toy *W > tho which lives were lost on fioth sides. This quarre] 

still sittinir m,noinf^ L ^ tnn ° H 8 cc *° na ^ 0l!l was h o^ing composcid, young Edward mai-ched forward, 
and baiTms to^mirv t !:, ro S en cy of twelve prelates ■ Ij Elc reachcxl Durliam, following tho course of tho in- 

however Queen ijjknii, i P» 0VC ^ X1 rncii t. Tn reality, v( ^hdors by tho smoko of tho desolating fires which had 

now ever, vpnen Isabella and the Lord Mnrf m„v *..i£r ft. ^ tj * 


— Mi 

SECTION IV. hjlufo 

d; i«Ssi 

EDWAKD III. Li 

When Kdwavd JII. was miwd tp tho throne of his J ^r 
hart f -, 1Cr i? J 1 P$°P[° . who . W thirsted for, and R P'L 
mrlinmf nTl 3 ! V¥ au i ct, 1 ’ th o'r Wishod-for rovongo, tho iri*i ■ 

Sin !?iss??as i'JS 


however Queen Im.lnii , n \ Jy ^ i 1,1 TCtl,1 v» A ?#hdors by tho smoko of tho desolating fires which had 
nowever, «men IsabdLa and the Lord Mortimer rule* ! m ^urfced, tho progress of the Scots. Encmnborcd with 
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vast cairijp cqifipage, the army of tho English passed 
over marshes and savago deserts, mountains and dales, 
but no enemy was seen ; the Soots had escaped over 
the mountains and moors of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. It wa^ now decided in a council of war that 
Edward should move northward in a straight line, 
and crossing tho Tyne, occupy the rolds between that 
river and the Tweed. Leaving behind them their 
baggage of stores and provugons, each horseman j 
carrying only (v single loaf, that movement was exc- • 
cuted witli rapidity. Tho Tyne was crossed, but tho 
country was found to bo so utterly wasted that they 
could find neither forage nor provisions sulliciont for 
thfir wants. For seven days they waited for the 
enemy, whom they oxpected would cross tho Tyne by 
the same ford on their return to Scotland. But they 1 
waited in vain, tho Soots came not. The English 
army now retraced their steps towards tho south, 
half famished, and perplexed as to where tho Scx>ts had 
taken up their position. At length Edward pro- 
' claimed a heritage worth a hundred pounds a year, 
together with tho honours of knighthood, to any one 
who would bring liim certain information of tho situa- 
tion of tho Scottish army. Tho prize was .won by 
Thomas de Rokesby. They were feitind by him en- 
camped oaa a hill not more than threo leagues off. r 
That hill was on tho right bank of the Wear, and/ 
Edward led his army to its loft bank, opposite the) 
Scots. Tho two armies ranged in order of battle, butt 
there was no fighting. Some of tho lords brought j 
the young king on horseback before his forces in ordor j 
to inspire them with courage, but they* had no oppor-/ 
tunity of displaying their valour. The river was 
rapid and dangerous to pass in tho face of an enemy, 
and tho Scots would not cross to meet tho English, 
and the English would not cross to encounter the 
Scots. Tho yyung king offered them an undisturbed 
passage if they would como and fight in a fair and 
open field, but ilio Scots were not so chivalrously it£~ 
clincd. They would abide on the Jiills, they said, as 
long as they pleased. For threo dayt\ tho two amTj&s, 
lay in sight of each other, but ou tho morning of ihei 
fourth day, when tho English looked upon tho inoun-) 
tain, not a Scot was to bo seen. Edward followed! 
and found thorn m^still more formidable position, 
higher up tho river which still divided their forcOB. 
For eighteen days *they lodged against cac*i other : 
every night from dark till dawn, tho Scots “ horn ini g 
with their horns, and making such a noise that Jit 
scorned as if all tlio great devils in hcH wore Met 
loose,” In tho midst of this 44 homing,” on ono occa- 
sion, Douglofi with two hundred followers, crossed tjho 
Wear, and with a loud cry of “A Douglas! la 
Douglas! yo shall dio, ye English thieves!” fouglht 
their way to Edward’s camp. They cut tho cords (of 
his camp asunder, and %carjy captured the you frig 
king, and then fought their way back again. Mforo 
than three hundred English wero slain, and tho Stfots 
found their way back with but little loss. Thcro p as. 
no more fighting. Tho Scots silently ^retired bR a 
bnight inarch; and Edward, giving up tho pursuit in 
despair, inarched back*to York, where his army Was 
disbanded. The Scots returned to their own couhtjry 
laden with plunder. Tho young warrior was omt- 
gcncralled, and it is recorded (hat lie wept when J ho 

— !l_ 

•found hlnsclf thus circumvented by an enemy ipkrior 
in numbers to his own forces. 

On his return to London Edward breathed nothing 
but war and vongeanco on the Scots. But ho .was 
not yet so much of a king os to make either ]waco or 
war. TTiat power was in tho hands of Queen Isabella 
and (he Lord Mortimer. They had now other ends in 
view than tho continuance of tho war with tho in- 
domitable Scots. They wore desirous of peace, and 
soon after thoy opened negotiations with Robert 
Bunco. On his part., Bruce was desirous of terminating 
(he war by a' definite and honourable treaty, a treaty 
which would Secure peace to His country, and a throne 
to his young son David. A treaty of peace with 
Scotland was unpopular in England, but by tlio 44 evil 
and naughty counsel of tho lx>rd Mortimer und tho 
queen-mothor,” about tho feast of \\ hi twin tide, A.n. 
1328, a parliament, which met at Northampton, con- 
firmed its articles. By this treaty tho independence 
of Scotland was fully recognized, tho long-contested 
point of feudal superiority being wholly given up. 
Ono of its leading articles was, that David, tho only 
son of Robert Brnco, should bo married to Joanna, a 
sister of King Edward, and notwithstanding their 
tender ago, tho ceremony was performed on tho 22nd 
of July, at Berwick. It was alsy agreed that tho 
Scotch regalia and “ the stone of destiny ” should bo 
restored. In return for these cm\ other advantages, 
Bruco agreed to pay thirty thousand marks for tlio 
"damages caused by tlio recent invasion ; and to restore 
to some English noblemen certain estates in Scotland. 

’While this treaty was pending, the youthful King 
Edward was married to Philipm of Hail mult. She 
was brought over to England by hor undo John, a 
little before Christmas, A.n. 1327, and on tho 24 th of 
January following, tho marriage ceremony was per- 
formed at York with gr^nt pomp. 

At this period the position held by tho Lord Mor- 
timer exposed liim to tho envy of the barons. In a 
parliament held this year at Salisbury lie was created 
carl of March, which lmd tho two-fold effect of 
/ increasing his insolence and (he animosity of his 
enemies. Dangers wero gathering around both him* 
and the queen-mother. Aftej ho had been ^created 
earl, tho government seemed more flmn ever to bo 
shored between him and Isabella. Tho regency 1)0- 
came almost ciphers in tho state. Mortimer’s expenses 
grow with his exaltation. Tho right of purv^fifteo 
was abused to meet his wants. Provisions were taken 
up bv him in tho ex-queen’s name “at tho king’s 
price,” to tho sore oppression of tho people. Such a 
state of things cfluld not long continue. A con- 
federacy was formed agayist him lmd Labclla TIiono 
who had joined with them in dethroning Edward of 
Caernarvon, now conspired* against them. The con- 
federate#* were Henry, carl of Lancaster, who was 
nominally at tlio head of tho regency, and tho late 
king’s brothers, tho earls of Kent and Norfolk. Other 
barons joined thpir cause. At a meeting held in 
London it was resolved to call Mortimer to an account 
for tho murder of tho late king; for depriving tho 
regency of their authority ; ftr embezzling tho public 
treasure; for what was (roomed tho dishonourable 
peace with Scotland ; and for various other crimes. 
For a time, however, Mortimer averted tho cl-mgcr 
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. The %nfeder&tes were irresolute. By the tttvioo 
some of the prelates, the earls of Kent and Norfolk/, 
made their peace with him and Isabella, and the earl' 
of Lancaster, after making an ineffectual attempt 
crush the favourite by force of arms, was compelled 
sue for pardon and pay a heavy fine. Mortimer was aj 
man of groat subtlety, and withal revengeful. Ho had 
made peace with the king’s uncles, but nis reconcilia- 
tion with them was insincere. Ho resolved to encom- 
pass their deaths. He began withlthe earl of Kont, who 
was young and artless. Mortimer’s spies and agents 
persuaded him that Edward of Carnarvon was Still 
alive, and confined in ftorfe Castle. foil into the f 



COKFlfi CASTLE. 

snare. Tlio governor of that castle was in the socrct, 
l»and confirmed the lulo. Tho carl of Kent desired to 
hco hiH.brother Jhldwar^, but he could nut, ho said, let 
him havo the desired interview. If he would write a 
letter, ho would doliver it to him. That letter was 
written, and given to tho governor, who forwarded it 
flf flYt? treacherous Mortimer. It contain ec\ a promise 
that he would exert all his power and influence to sot 
his brother at liberty, and restore him to the throne. 
Nothing could be more natural, for if the earl believed 
that lid ward of Carnarvon was still alive, he would 
only lie acting the part of a brother to tako up his 
cause. But Edward was dead, and Mortimer knew it, 
and yet that fatal letter was considered treason 1 Isa- 
bella and Mortimer summoned a parliament comprised 
of their pft Tjfe ns, who adjudged tho unfortunate 
victim to dMfpui a traitor. The earl of Kent was 
beheaded outside tho town of Winchester, and as no 
one could bo found that would perform the office of 
headsman, a convicted felon was induced to wield the 
axo on condition of a free pardon. The trial which 
sent the credulous earl of ' Kent to the block for having 
designed to raise a dead man to the throne, is one of 
tho most curious in the annals of juiisprudcnoe. No 


other crime was laid to hjja charge/ It is "recorded, 
however, that his death was the less lamented because 
his servants and retinue had been accustomed to ride 
abroad and take things up at their pleasure, neither 
paying nor agreeing to pay their Owners ®r them, a 
proof that the oppressive privileges *of purveyance 
were still a paVt of the ways and means, not only of 
royalty, but of the nobles of tho land. * 

Mortimer did not^ong'triumpli after this scono of 
iniquity. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s* blood,' by man 
shall his blood bo shod/’ is the decree of heaven. 
About threo months after tho death of the earl of 
Kent, King Edward became a father. In June, a.t>. 
1330, his first-born, Edward, known to posterity as the 
Black Prince, was bom at Woodstock. Tho young 
king was then eighteen years of age, and he thought, 
and rightly so, that it was time to assert his loyal 
authority, and emancipate himself from the yoke of 
tho queen-mother and tho Lord Mortimer, especially 
as their rule was hateful to his people. The im- 
morality of their connection had long been the theme 
of the popular outcry. It was a Bcandal to the nation. 
Their actions, also, had aroused tho popular indigna- 
tion, and them was jti cry for vongeanco. Edward 
5 Jmself had both reason to fear and hate the Lord 
Jfortimer. But how to encompass his downfal was 
the question. Tlis power was formidable, and it re- 
quired great circumspection on the part of the king to 
carry out his design. Thcro were, however, willing 
hearts and ready hands among liis nobles to aid him, 
and the plan for getting rid of Mortimer was soon* 
settled. It was not an ago when men scrupled to do 
■ acts of treachery and violence, and Mortimer had 
v himself set tho king and bis .barons the example. In 
the month of October thoro was a parliament hold at 
Nottingham. Isabella and Mortimer took up their 
residence in tho castle. They had a tjtrong guard of 
armed knights, and the ox-queen slept every night with 
the keys of the castle under her pillow. On tho 
king’s amval he, was allowed with a few attendants 
to take up his abode within its walls, hut his retinue 
j chiefly lodged in the town. Lord Montocute was in 
the secret. On the morning of the 19th, of October 
Edward and Montacuto had a private interview, and 
mmcdiately after, tho noblo lord rodo away into tho 
IWntry with many attendants. Mortimer suspected 
a^cachory. Probably some hint ctf the plot had been 
tjWen him 4 In the afternoon,. Mortimer accused 
gL ( dward before the council of being privy to a con- 
SJliracy agkinst himself and tho queen-mother, and 
lough the king flatly denied it, ho still adhered to 
?e charge. He treated Edward, as U v liar, Still 
tlijortimer considered himself safo in the castle. His 
Mpights were devoted to his interests, and the keys of 
kt$e castle were in Isabella's custody; what harm 
luld happen? But Dp k$s were needed. On the 
corHt ride of the sandstone rock on which the Castle 
wc/nda, there was, and still is, an entrance to a, sub- 
Wraneous passogo which led to the interior of tho 
ft, tic. That* entrance is still known as 4t Mortimer’s 
• It was then covered over by brambles and.* 
hoRshes, but the governor of the castle had been won 
bir : cr, and he pointed it out to Edward and Montacuto. . 

^ the de&frof tho night, therefore, Montacuto and his 
InTvendajits returned from their trip into the country, 
ail 1 
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andjnado theft way through this secret passage. 

. Wheh they were within ^ho castle walk and hod 
• roadbed the foot of the main tower, they were joined 
by the king, who led. them up a silent staircase into a 
dark, apartment. While there, voices wore hoard in 
9? < 5 on ® ajiartmeni Isabella and Mortimer with 
the bishop of JLincolnand others write spending the 
sueo^t hours or the night in anxious consultation. 
What further mischief they wore brooding over was 
never reserved fqr the page of - History, for they wore 
Cut short in their deliberations. After killing two 
knights, the intruders rushed into the room,, and it 
was in vain that Isabella entreated her “sweot son ” 
to spare her 44 gentle Mortimer;’ 9 he was dragged out 
of &o castle and committed to safe custody,' Mor- 
timer, with several of his adherent^ wore sent under 
it strong guard, to the Tower of London, and Edward 
issued a proclamation, in which ho annotlnocd that he 
.hod taken the administration of tbo government, 
wliioh had been 44 evil managed,” into his own hands ; 
and that ho had caused the earl of March and his 
adherents to bo arrested as Iho principal movers of 
this evil management. Mortimer was condemned (is 
a traitor by a parliament held at Westminster on the 
26tli of November. The. charges on avhich ho was 
convioted were, that ho had fomented dissensions 
between the late king and queen ; that ho had caused 
Edward II. to be murdered ; that he had compelled 
the earl of Lancaster and others to pay heavy fines ; 
that he had illegally assumed the powers of the 
regency ; and thq,t ho hod encompassed tho death of 
the carl of Kent, lie was hanged at 44 the elms,” 
near Tyburn, on tho 29th of Noverabor. Sir Simon 
Beresford was executed with him as an accomplice. 
Others wore afterwards condemned and oxocuted. 
Goumoy, one of tho murderers of Edward of Caernar- 
von, on whoso head, as woll as that of Oglo, a price 
was set by parliament, was arrested in Spain, and 
delivered over to an English officer, who, under pri- 
vate instructions, beheaded him at sea without any 
form of trial. What became of Ogl£ is not known. 
As for tho 44 she-wolf ” of France, Queerf Isabella— one 
of the most guilty of all who had figured in 1\ ; s ora 
of crime and retribution — at tho intercession of tho 
l\>po her shame and guilt escaped exposure and 
punishment, but sho passed tho remaining twonty- 
cight years of her lije in seclusion , at lior house at 
Risings. 

Edward III. was now his own master, artd a nevt 
epoch commenced. Tho era of misrulo was aver. A 
kmgwieldod tho sceptre who was able to govern his 




SU ; lawless* "force must yield to fingly authority. 



exultation when, ono after the other, Gavoston, tl 
Despencers, and Mortimer had fallen, their deatl 
being considered a just punishment for tlio wronp 
tbey had committed on tho body politic. Edward II 
VOL. i. 
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Wisely khpt his court free from minions, andjbhose 
able men for his counsellors, and learned and just 
men to administer tho laws. New life and vigour 
wore infused by hi# rule into all parts of the constitu- 
tion, 

But though Edward III. was gifted with many of 
tho qualities of a sagacious ruler, his reign unhap- 
pily was not of a peaceful character. His mind, as 
his 'after history will disclose, was tainted with the 
common vice of most* great rulers, ambition. But if 
Edfrard was ambitious, so were tho chief meh of his 
kingdom. They went with him heart and soul in all 
his entorprisosf They copied Bis martial ardour and 
chivalrous ftooomplishments. They wore proud to 
follow him to fields of 44 glory won by bloou.” Jlis 
•wars were often founded on doubtful pretensions, but 
their justice was never called into question. It was 
under his rule that the character of tho English 
booamo fully unfolded. Then it was really made 
manifest that a great race had sprung out of tho Nor- 
man oppressor and tho Saxon serf; that their blood, 
mingled with that of tho “bold Britons” and their 
Roman masters, had at length produced a natiop in- 
ferior to none either of ancient or modom times. 

44 Every yeoman from Kent to Northumberland valued 
himself as ono of a race born for f victory and do- 
minion,” even os did the Romans of old. llenco it 
was that the annals of this rcigw chiefly consist of 
relations of gorgeous pageants of chivalry ; tho tramp 
war-horses with thoir stately trappings ; and the 
gallantry of mail-clad riders in tho tournament and 
battle-field, aocompapiod by scones of desolation, tho 
min of domestic comfort by arresting tlio pursuits of 
industiy ; and tho slaughter of tens of thousands. 

The gcnoral fooling of tho nation had boon averse 
to tho lato treaty with Scotland ; and no ono had been 
more averso to it than King Edward. Ilis pride had 
been wounded by it, and lie longed to wipe out tho 
disgrace ho had incurred in the first campaign of his 
warlike career. At this time Robort Bruco was dead, 
and his son David sat oil his throno. • Scotland had 
also lost two of its bravest warriors. The Lord James 
Douglas had been killed in Spain as ho was conveying 
the heart of .Bruce to tho Holy I^ind ; a and Ramlolph 
earl of Moray and regent of tne kingilom, died sud- 
denly in July A.i). 1332. Randolph was succeeded in 
the regoncy by Donald carl of Marr ; a man far in- 
ferior to him in prudonco and ability. It lias WLXP 
seen tliat by one of the articles in’ tho lato treaty some 
English noblemen were to bo restored to their estates 
in Scotland. That stipulation had been disregarded. 
It was in vain that femonstrancos were made by the 
English court and the nobles interested ; with tho 
exception of Henry do Percy, not one recovered their 
own. Undor those circumstances tlio disappointed 
nobles formed a design of bringing about a change in 
tho Scottish dynasty. Edward Baliol was living on 
his ancestral estates in Franco, And lio was invited by 
them to corao and tako possession of tho kingdom of 
which his father John Baliol lmd bcon deprived. Ilo 
had promises of > warm support and Baliol accepted 
tho invitation, lie came to Cno north of England 
with forty knights, where ho was joined by tho dis- 
contented lords, among whom were tho earls of Athol 
and Angus, and tho lords Beaumont* Wake, and 


y They had raised an army of two thousand! 

mcn to «»pport the cause of Baliol, the “ 
chief off whom were English, but some wore disaffected 
Soots. King Edward issued a proclamation prohibit- 
ing llie passage of aimed men through the northern 
oonntios, but it is supposed - and that with good reason 
—that he secretly encouraged the movement. At all 
events they did march through thoso counties to the 
Humber, whence they sailed to Fife, where they 
landed ip August. The sucwss'of Baliol was rapid 
and marvellous. On his landing he dispersed a crowd 


and in a fow days ho twice debated an^trmy of Scots 
under the earl of Marr, and each time with great i . 
slaughter. Among the slain were the earls of Marr, E 
Carrick, and Montoith, and several other men of note, 
aud the whole kingdom was thrown into conatcrna- lij 
tion. David and his young quoen wore sent into P 
Franco for safety. Baliol, foflowmg up his successes, P 
took Perth without resistanoo; and on the 27th of F 
September he was crowned king of Scotland at Scone, f 
Jlnt BalioFs reverse of fortune was as rapid as his sue- f 
cess been. When Edward III. received the nows I* 
of tliis revolution in Scotland, ho was holding a par- |N 
1 lament, lie was advised l>y that assembly to march P 
with an army to»tho north, to watch events. While P 
on his route Baliol secretly renewed to him all the 
forms of feudal stftmission imposed on his father by Iff 
Edward I.; engaging to deliver Berwick into liis 
hands, and to marry Joanna his sister, if her marria&^aP 
with David. Bruce, his rival, could be dissolved. |d 
Baliol considered that ho was fymly seated on the | < 
throne *of Scotland; and in his fancied security# ho 
dismissed his troops, and went to fpend his Christmas^ 
at Annan in Dumfriesshire. But the Soots wero notfd. 
yet subjeoted to BalioPs sway. Tho name of BrucoW, 
was dear to them, while that of Baliol was held inV^ 
scorn. In the dead of they night he was suddenly pnf 
attacked by a body of horso under Sir Archibald 
Douglas, young Bandolph, earl of Moray, and Sir^'e 
Simon Frazer, and ho was compelled to fly for his life, b 
Leaving his brother Henry dead behind him, he him- 
self, halt-naked, escaped on horsobaek, without a sad- 
dle, to Carlisle; d 

. It was felt, if not actually knftk*y toai tho English 
king had secretly countenanced BwTs expedition, 

M jL the 6 rcatc « t exasperation prevailed among tho 
aanerents of King David* Acting in his name, but I 
without orders, early in a.t>, 1333, tho Scots invaded 




| mment to legally or at least to justify in the ovos of 
tho English, his ambitious projects on Scotland, but 
tho prelates, barons, and commons were divided in 
their opinion, and gave mo direct advice on the sulv 
ject. When, however, tho Scots had renewed their * 
depredations on English ground, parliament engaged 
to assist him to the utmost* Their advice then was 
to recover Berwick and reduce Scotland. Edward 
was not slow in following this advice.* It was in 
accordance with his heart’s desire, and accordingly his 
military vassals were..smnmoued to meet on tho 2nd of 
May, at Newcastle. Ifn that month a groat army 
invested Berwick on all sides, Berwick had a nume- 
rous garrison, who made a vigorous defence; but on 


was . a the 




eastern. As 
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Jg 1 it was thought that • Gharfts the Fair had died without male iarifc, and 

M#r.^raj(irere. MBally subdued ; but uo sooner bad was succeeded by his cousin Philip do Valois. In tbo 
5T^ BT0 ? ' El ^d than Baliol was again year- 1329 Philip had summoned Edward to oomo 
atta^ed'Upm ail quarters, and compelled to act on over to Franco to pay him homago as his liege lord 
During the first months of a.d. 1336 for his French dominions. It is said that Edward 
' fioswlitiw tver® suspended by a truoe procured by the (hen considered the crown of Franco was his by right, 
^“ ie an d Philip of France, A congress and that it was with great reluctance ho obeyed the 
wjs held at Newcastle for negotiating a peaoe, but summons. It is further said that before he did obey 
without effect. The truoe mypired an the 9th of it he made a protestation before his own council that 
May, ana t he w was renewed. Edward again led what he did was b$r constraint, and should not bo 
$n army into Scotland. As the Scottishpatriota had considered as a renunciation of his right to the crown 
not received effectual assistance from France, they of^Tranoe. Who constrained Jpm ? Was it his “ own 
took refuge in their inaccessible mountains and wilds, council V If* so, it n#y be presumed that thoy con- 
leaving all the level country a defenceless prey, sidered his claim chimerical. However, as the story 
Ecniwd marched through Athol to Inverness, marking k goes, ho went and did homage to Philip for his French 
his way with, desolation, and returning in the same dominions; but as he looked on the beauty and riches 
Manner by the sea-coasts, he burnt the city of Abor- of France, ho become more than over resolved to 
deem. He camt; again to Perth, and leaving his assert his claim to that fair kingdom. But what 
brother John and part of his army with Balio), he was the nature of the claim which Edward pretendod 
returned to England. In the autumn he hold a par- to have to the throne of Franco? It rested upon 
liament at Nottingham, and ho was still there when theso shallow grounds. By a law of Fraifte called 
he heard of the death of his brother John, and of some the Salio law, fcmalos wero excluded from its throne, 
hostile enterprises of the Scots. Again he flew to the No female had ever filled that throne, although the 
relief of his mean-spirited ally, but with the same monarchy had existed for nino ecu tunes. Tho law 
result as before. The Soots flew to foeir mountains was unwritten, and was in principle ill-defined, but 
and vgilda, and Edward, after desolating other parts of it was tho established custom ; and long-established 
tho country, returned to London to keep his Christ- custom takes the force of law. By that custom, or- 
mas. Supported by the English monarch, Baliol for law, the daughters of several of tffe ancient kings of 
Borne time supported the semblance of authority in the France had been excluded from the succession. In 
Lowlands, but when Edward was compelled to bus- TSrtue of it, the two immediate predecessors of Philip 
pend his warlike operations by a war which he was de Valois— Philip tho Long ana Charles tho Fair— 
about to undertake in France, he was a third time had succeeded to the crown. Charles tho Fair died 


driven ignominiously from his throne. While Edward 
was engaged in actual war with Franco in a.d. 1338, 
castle after castle was taken by the Soots, and Baliol 
took refuge in England. Three years after, King 
David, who was then eighteen years of age, returned 
with his queen to Scotland, where ho was rccoived 
with enthusiasm. Ifo was in alliance with the king 
of France, and as Edward was still at war with that 
monarch, in the year 1342 David made several inroads 
into England. Edward was, indeed, glhd to conclude 
a truce with him — a truce which was prolonged to 
the end of a.d. 1344. Meanwhile that “ shadow of a 
king,” Baliol, was provided for by his patron, Edward, 
in tiie north of England, where he was employed to 
protect that part of # tho country from tho forays of 
Scottish borderers. 

Philip, king of France, had promised assistance to 
the Scots, and was known to be making grdht prepa- 
rations for that purpose. Philip dreaded the martial 
and ambitious spirit of the English Jkiiffe, and ho con- 
ceived that by joining his forces to those of the Scot- 
tish patriots, he might restrain his ambition. But 
while Philip was meditating attacking Edward in the, 
desolated plains^ of Scoilajfi, Edward was meditating 
attacking him in the fertile ’plains of France. A 
wilder dream of ambition than that of establishing 
his authority over Scotland by means of the meati- 
spirited Edward Baliol had taken possession of his 
mind— that of annexing the whole Frcnch kingdom {to 
Ins dominions. As the claim which he put forth /to 
that crown was the source of long and bloody waps 
jtetween England and France, it is necessary " * 

plain tho foundation on which it was built. 


p to e^- 


a. 14 1328, leaving a daughter, Maria, and a queen 
enceinte. Here this famous and fatal controversy com- 
mences. . It was concerning tho right to tho regency 
till the queen was delivered, and to tho succession if 
tho child proved to bo a«daughter. There wei-o two 
claimants, Philip do Valolb, brother to Philip tho Fair; 
and Edward 11 T., king of England, son of Isabella, 
daughter of Philip tho Fair. This great cause was 
solemnly debated before an assembly of tho states of 
Franco, tho only competent judges in tho matter, and 
it was decided in favour of Philip do Valois, lie 
became regent till it should appear whether tins child 
was a son or daughter. When bom it proved to be a 
daughter, and then Philip, according to the decision of 
the states, became king. As before seen, Edw^jd 
went to Franco to da homago to Philip for his Frcncff 
dominions. He also performed several other acts ex- 
pressive of his. acknowledgment of Philip’s right and 
title to the French, kingdom. If ho had not been 
Satisfied with the decision of tho series of Franoe, ho 
bught nevor to havo performed that homage, or dono 
those acts, for by so doing he virtually sot aside his 
own claim. But it is said that he was not satisfied, 
and that ho had all along meditated putting in a 
claim for tho crown whicn had been awarded to 
Philip. His ambition, therefore, had* long been 
smouldoring in hi* bosom, and it is possible that it 
would have smouldered still longer but for the favour 
which Philip showed toward^ the Scots. He had 
afforded an asylum to their £0ung king and queen ; 
he had sent them small supplies of men and money, 
and had opofily encouraged their partisans ; and at 
length he was making preparations to give them his 






powalful aid. Inconsod at thin, Edward revived tow tempting offers, but oontuiued steal; and team in 
revive his claim to tho crown of Franco, and to win it his attachment to Kj^ng Philip. Tho $arl of Fl&tiders, 
if he could by tho sword. In this resolve he was however, had rafcjjJStly lost’ much of his authority over 
encouraged and confirmed by Robert d’ Artois, a his subjects. Th 

brothcMn-Iaw of Philip do Valois, who had recently triumphed o^ovdr # _ t — _ .. 

taken refuge in tlie English court. Robert d’Artois great trading cities had placed themselves under the 
ha d some years before maintained a law-suit for tho irovemment of James Von Artaroldf: a riAh Kmmv nt 

county of Artois, which, by a sentence of Charles tho m ; ~ 

i Fair, a.d. 1309, had been adjudged to his rival. This than sovereign authority in Flanders; and by his 
sentence, when his brothor-in-hfw became king, ho t'” influence its rich ana populous cities wore induced to 

I m n . 1 ■» » i* J 1.1. 1 mrl 1 1 - • it . 


hoped to get reversed. Unfortunately, however, 
Philip was privy to tho forging of certain deeds for 
strengthening ms titlolo tiiifl^isputedsterritory, and 
instead of reversing the sentenfl), no banished Robert 
ates. It was from 


invite tho English king, to land his army in their 
territories. 

Edward sailod from Orwell in Suffolk in July, a.d. 
[h 1338. Ho landed At Antwerp, and was warmly re- 
A ceived by the Flemings. But there was no war*in 


d’ Artois, and confiscated all his estates. It was from IM ceived by the Flemings. # But there was no War*in 
this circumstance that he had taken refugo in Eng- §?J that year. It was spent in inactivity. After gfant- 
land; and in tho hope of recovering his lost honours ff^ing various trading privileges. to the Flemings and 


and estates, he laboured earnestly to persuade Edward 
that his title to tho crown of Franco was valid. As 
tho whisperings ofSRobert d’Artois were in aooordanco 
with thq, suggestions of Edward’s ambition, and os 
Philip had so greatly offended him by his support of 
tho Scottish patriots, he rosolvod to attempt tno ac- 
quisition of Franoe. In tho year 1336 ho doclared 
that the peers of France and the states-general had 
acted rather “likp villains and robbors” than upright 
judges; and that ho would no longor submit to their 
decision, or Tecognfce Philip as king of tho French. 
This declaration was followed by action. In A.T). 1337 
ho sent over a commission to tho carl of Brabant an«b 
others, to demand tho kingdom of Fiance as his indis- 
putable right; and this demand being rejected with 
scorn, ho preparod for war. 1 * 

Edward's enterprise was one of groat difficulty. 
Franco was not a kingdom to bo won by a singlo 
battle, or without great armies. All this was known 
to him, and the prepared accordingly. His prepara- 
tions, for the ago, wero on a gigantic scale. In making 
them ho had the hearty assistance of tho English 
people. War with Franco was universally popular in 
England, and it was felt that if any one could conquer 
it, it was tho chivalrous King Edward. Hence he had 
no great difficulty in raising the ways and means. 
His parliament readily granted him subsidies; and 
his subjects vtfllingty submitted to tallages. The 
heart of tho nation was with him. IIo seized all tho 
wool of the yoor throughout mo kingdom, and the 
Cornwall and Dovonshirej and* yet no com- 
plaints wero heard. But if his subjocts submitted to 


Brabanters, and spending his money among the 
Germans, all that ho could procure front them was a 
promise to meet him in July, a.d. 1339. But they 
wore not then ready. It was September before he 
oould take tho field, and then fifty thousand men fol- 
lowed him to tho siege of Cambray. As ho approached 
tho confines of France, the counts of Namur and 
Hainault refused to advance further, and retired with 
their foreos. They hod rendered him service enough 
for their money; and Edward, ironically thanking 
them for what they had dono, they returned to their 
homes. He had still an army of forty-seven thousand 
^men-at-arms, and with those ho advanced to Peronne 
and St. Quentin, burning all tho villages and. open 
towns in his routo. Here tho rest of his ollios retired 
from tho contest. Ho had spent his money in vain. 
To pay his allies, indeed, ho had not only spent his 
all, but had contracted a heavy debt; and as Philip 
avoided a battle, merely acting on the defensive, i 
Edward was obliged to retire to Ghent. All that was 
dono in this campaign was to inflict nrfn on unoffend- 1 
ing French citizens and peasants. About this time 
Pope Benedict XII. mado an attempt to rostoretpeaco ; 
but Edward wcfold not listen to any terms short of 
being put into possession of tho French kingdom. On 
tho oontraiy, ho assumed the dangerous title of king 
of Franco, and quartered tho French lilies with tho 
English lions in his arms. 

Vm, Edward had solemnly engaged with his allies not 

dyp return to England till tiie war was ended. ' But* 
ithecossity knows no law. In the yoar 1340 ho was 


plaints wero heard. But if his subjects submitted to cj -impelled* to return to obtain fresh resources. Ho 
privations in aid of tho enterprise, so did the king li^tft his queen and infant son, Lionel, with four earls 
liimself. In tho hope of obtaining the crown of ailto Antwerp, as hostages for his return within a week 
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France, ho pawned the jewels of « that which adorned 
his brows. The money ho collected was enormous, 
but it was not more than was ncoded. Ho hod not v 
only to support his own^irmy, but to subsidize allies 
on tho Continent ; allies in whom he could not place 
implicit trust. Among those wero the«Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, tho dukes of Brabant and Guilders, tho 
archbishop of Cologne, the marnuis of Juliers, the 
counts of Hainault and Namur, life lords of Tanquo- 
mont and Baoquen. All these, with othors, eagerly 
received monoy from the English monarch, but they 
proved not to be so eager to do battle for him. One 
continental earl proved incorruptible,, the carl of 
Flanders, Ed warn courted his alliance by the most 



"tor Midsummer. He landed at Harwich on the 21st 
February, andt in March ho held a parliament, 
there was no grejft difficulty in procuring the supplies 
nooded. Having represented that without a large 
all his designs woyld bo ^ruined, and himself 
shonoured, and that ho was obliged to return to the 
mtinent, and to stay there till all the debts lib 
\A contracted w ete liquidated, tho parliament still 
firing in his madness, liberally responded to his 
mauds. The barons and knights granted him the. 
imth shoaf, fleece, and lamb pf ail their lands for twft 
€r]ars ; and the citizens and bnrgessos a ninth of their 
ilovoables according to their real value, besides cheer- 
fij jjlly submitting to additional customs on various 
(ft ^ 
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articles of merchandize Even tho clergy subso 
^icnUy granted a tenth of their revenues for throe 
yeaqrs, the. whole community still deeming the prizo in 
view worth the greatest soorifioos they could malco. 
At the same time Edwaid made some return for tlicir 
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oeived information that Philip had collected a largo 
fleet in tho harbour of Stays, at the mouth of the 
Scheldt* to intercept his passage. Here was an oppor- 
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ships that were ready to encounter this great French 
armament. He sailed from Orwoll on tho 22nd of 
June, apd on the following evening ho oamo in sight 
of the enemy. So numerous were their ships that 
Froissart says, 44 thoir masts seemed to bo like a great 
wood.” On tho morning of the 24tli tho French drew 
out of tho mouth of the harbour to meet tho English. 



BIUF, TIMS OF EDWARD III. 

M By the graco of Pod and St George,” exclaimed 
Edward, as ho witnessed this movement “ l^aliall now, 
as I havo desired, fight with the Frenchman.” Arid 
ho did fight. ' There was a terrible battle, & hand-to- 
hand oonflict, in which the English archers did torrir 
bio execution. Tho first success w^s tfie. recapture of 
“a mighty ship,” tho 4 Christopher, 1 which the English 
bod lost the year before; tho final result was the 
destruction or capture of nearly the wholo of thei 
French fleet From ton % fifteen thousand French 
mariners were either killed or drowned. So complojte 
was the victory, that none of Pliilip’s courtiers pr 
ministers dared to apprise him of tho event Thht 
task was left to his buffoon. “ The English,” said tttio 
ister, “are rank cowards.” “Why so?” demanded 
hilip., M Bocause replied tho fool, 41 they had, not 
the courage to jump overboard, like your Majesty’s 
French and Norman mariners did at Stays.” ] 

The issue of this naval victoty was advantageous 


1 to Edwfcrd both at homo and abroad. His parliament 
hastened their supplies to enable him to follow up his 
suocoss ; and his allies now flocked to his staudaid. 
But although ho had won this great victory M by 
heavenly grace and mercy,” fortuno again proved 
ficklo. It is Boid that two bundled thousand men 
• followed him to the French frontier, but no more 
laurels wore won this year. Tho Flemings nndor 
Robert d’Artois weyo defeated while besieging St. 
Omens, and all Edward’s efforts to capture T ournay, 
oa|e of tho riohestand most populous cities of Flanders, 
and zoalousta attached to thedFronch interests, proved 
fruitless. f * j 

While the siege of Toumay was progrossing, Philip 
remained at some distance with a powerful army ; and, 
as ho would not approach to do battlo, Edward con- 
ceived a romantic iaea to bring tho quarrel to an issuo. 
As if this great contest was a wagor of battle in which 
heaven would decide tho light, ho sent a lottor to 
44 Philip of Valois,” offering, in order 14 to prevent tho 
mortality amongst Christians,” as the quarr&L was be- 
tween themselves, to meet him in singlo combat ; or, 
if that mode of settling it did not suit his view*, tlion 
the dispute might bo ended by the battlo of ono hun- 
dred of tho most valiant knights on the Froncli sido, 
and as many of his, King Edward's, liege subjects. 
But Philip did not choose to risk Jiis crown iu such a 
chivalrous manner. lie coolly ropliod that he had 
jpen a lottor addressed to ono 44 Philip of Valois,” but 
as it did not come to him ho should return no answer ; 
but os soon os ho should think fit, he would drivo out 
of his kingdom these who had dared to entor it iu 
aims. Philip also reproached Edward with tho viola- 
tion of his oath of horoago and rebellion against his 
liege lord. Edward could do nothing. * Philip would 
neither fight nor fly; and, as his allies woe again 
hourly deserting him, ho*was compollod to agroo to an 
armistice. Commissioners were appointed to troat of 
an accommodation, and a truce was concluded, which 
was first to last till tho 2oth of Juno, A.n. 1.341, and 
was afterwards prolonged till thd same date, a.d. 1342. 
In tho interval, tho Popo endeavoured to convert the 
truce into a lasting peace ; but t}m timo Philip would 
not listen to tho Holy Father* Unload his Tfral, he 
said, struck tho lilies out of his arms, and gavo up 
his assumed title of king of France, he would not treat 
with him. So there was only a pause in tho s^j£ir 
tho war was not ended. 

Edward retired from Toumay chagrined, and in a 
wrathful mood. His allies had again deceived him ; 
but ho could not ppnish them. Still burning with 
anger ho returned to England. Lfte in November lio 
suddenly appeared at the«Tower of London. No ono 
expected him, and thero were signs of culpablo negli- 
gence in that fortress. Its gates and walls were un- 
guarded. If Edward could not punish his allies, it 
was soon soon tliat ho could punish his subjects. On 
their heads his pont-up wrath descended. Tho first 
storm of his indignation fell upon those who had the 
custody of the Tower; they were imprisoned.- Tho 
next morning ho threw three of the judg * into prison, 
dismissed the lord chancellor the treasurer, and the 
master of tho rolls, and ordered tho arrest of several 
officers who had been employed in collecting the re- 
venue. Anger luul got the master of him. They had 
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allaidftd him in ‘his designs, hill no one had ddfce their 
duty. In his present temper no one was safe, fur anger 
is a short madness. Stratford, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who was prudent of the Council of Ministers, 
had greatly promoted the war with France, and fear- 
ing the wrath of the kiajj, fled to Canterbury. All — 
from the highest officer in the state to the lowest — 
had fallen under suspicion of doing wrong during his 
absence. Stratford was summoned to appear before 
tho king, but he refused. He apiftalod for himbolf and 
colleagues to the protection of Magna Charta, and vo- 
sorted to the old systen^of excommunicating all siibh 
. as should violate its provisions %nd the liberties of the 
subject by arbitrary arrests : he would only, ho said, 
be tried by his peers. In the first outburst of his 
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nication against all who violated the immunities of tho 
Church by imprisoning the clergy. Edward and his 
council flared that ho would become a second Thomas 
a Socket ; but in the end this contest proved harmless. 

In order to deprive Stratford of such popularity, he 
was charged in tho king's name with appropriating, 
or irregularly applying, toother purposes the supplies 
urisnt for the king’s use. Stratford re- 


voted ] wm 

plied, by a circular letter, that "such a charge was a 
libel ; that tho toiStik raised were mortgaged for the 
payment of debts contracted by tho king in the year 
preceding. The contest grow warm : in his reply, tlfF 
king exhibited passion, clearly showing that ne had 
the worst of tho argument In truth, on this occasion 
tho mitre beat the crown on constitutional growMs, 
and tho king and tho archbishop became reconciled. 

It is, liowevor, 'probable that Edward’s want of money 
may havo had something to do with tho peaceful set- 
tlement of this quarrel, format this time neither the 
parliament nor the people wfcro inclined to give it un- 
grudgingly. It would have been unwise for the. king 
to have continued it, for the clergy had still groat 
power in the Btate, and the people were not disposed II 
I to submit to tho rule of an arbitrary monarch. Par- K 
** liament, indeed, would not on this occasion grant him 
the aid ho required foe the further prosecution of the 
war with Franco without an equivalent : tliat is, - 
reform of the past, and a guarantee against 
j^usps— another instance of a wise barter 
Tiherties of England. 

Edward’s scheme of conquering France, chiefly by 
means of mercenary allies, had signally failed. They 
had never felt any vital interest in his cause, or 
really desired its r success, Alf they wanted Was 
his gold, and when his coffers were empty they de- 
serted his Standard. He was now about to try the 
effect of tho arms of the native English, without 
placing any confidence in mercenaries. He had begun 
to despair. His losses had hitherto been greater than 
his gains, He had lost almost all his conquests in 
Scotland ; had greatly impoverished England ; had 
stripped himself of hm diadem, and his queen of her 
jewels; and had contracted a heavy load of debt, 
which was daily increasing by a high rate pf interest, 
and as yet he had made no progrea* ift hss Assign* All 
ha had to set against this was a naval victory at tfluys, 
which brought him nothing but empty glory*' AU qis 
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iboh offthe Bretons for support. Soon after do Mont* 
fbrtVariival, however, Cnarlos de Blois captured the 
city ctfNantes, and ho himself was taken prisoner and 
sent to Parte? where he was Bhut up in the Tower of 
tWLouvfe. 

Charles do JBlois flattered himself that the contest 
was over. De Montfort’s captivity domed at once to 
put an end to nis pretensions to the duchy of Brittany, 
and to dash all the hopos which the English king had 
derived from his alliance to th£ ground. But there 
was a woman in Brittany wjio had “ tho courage of a 
turn and the heart of a lion.” Boused by the captivity 
of her husband, and the impending ruin of her family, 
the countess de Montfort assembled tho inhabitants of 
Bftnnes, where she then resided, and pleaded her cause 
before them. Molding her infant son in her aims, she 
implored their assistance for the only mole issue of 
their apeient line of princes in strains at once bold 
and affecting ; and when die found that her appoal 
was responded to, she girded on her sword, put a steel 
casque on her head, and rode from castle to castle, and 
from town to town, raising troops ,and commanding 
them 4 * like a hardy knight.” Her progress was one 
of triumph. Tho Bretons everywhere rangod them- 
selves under herl>anner ; and she we^t and shut her- 
self up in' tho port of Hennebon to Wait for tlio suc- 
cours King Edward had promised her husband. 

. But long before tho English arrived tho fair coun- 
tess was besieged by the French under Charles do 
Blois. Charles pushed the siege with vigour, in the 
hope of taking her prisoner, but" all his efforts were 
vain. An ima ted by nor heroism, the garrison and in- 
habitants repelled all his assaults. On one fccasion, 
with a band of three hundred housemen, she out her 
way through the besiegers, and five days after, having 
obtained reinforcements, at sunrise, she dashed between 


obtained reinforcements, at sunrise, she dashed between 
the French camp and tno ramparts and got safo book 
to the tow*. The garrison did not know what liad 
become of the “brave lady,” and when she re-entered, 
the gates of tho town them was a mighty clangour of 
trumpets and horns, at which tho <Trcneh marvelled 
and flew to arms. But at length there was a scarcity 
of provisions in Hennebon, and its walls hod become 
so shattered by repeated assaults that tho town was 
no longer tenable. The countess and the garrison 
began to despair; No succour appeared from England, 
ana a capitulation was resolved upon. Tho bishop of 
Leon, who had incessantly urged this course as tli^ir 
truest wisdom, was deputed to settlo the torrns with 
Charles. Such was tho docision of the lorfls of Brft- 
tany under her command; but tho countess was us 
stout-hearted, as ever. She urged them to hold out 
three day% longer, expressing her •belief . that within 
that time succour would arrive from King Edward. 
And so it did. As on the morning of the day tho lorjls 
of Brittany were about ^capitulate, and tno French 
were ^preparing to take possession of the' town, the 
countess, who was looking over the sea from a c 
ment in. the tower of the castle, suddenly exclai 
in a transport of joy “ No capitulation, the Eng 
.are coming 1” She saw the English floerjust crossing 
*tbe horizon, and in a J>rief space of time its, shrug, 
•great and small, sailed .into the harbour, and^landea) a 
tody of troops under the command of Sir Walt 
Manny* Hennebon was soon relieved of the besiege 


In a djfrtio, on the next day, commanded Ar Sir 
Walter, the great battering engine, which had long 
been hammering away at its walls, wa & destroyed, and 
many of tho tents of the besiegers set on fire, for which 
good service, on his return to the town, the countess 
“ came forth joyfully,” and kissed him ond his com- 
rades two or three times “like a bravo lady.” 

The siege of Hennebon was now raised, and tho 
French earned tho war into Lower Brittany. Several 
towns wore captured ; but at Quimporle they were 
si finally defeated by* the English and the forces of tho 
countess. Later in the season, Charles do Blois re- 
turned to tho^iego of Hennebon ; but another brilliant 
sortie, headed by the Wave Sir Walter Manny, put an 
end to this second siege, and the French retreated. 
The Countess de Montfort then — a.i>. 1342— came to 
England to press for further reinforcements, and 
Edward furnished her with some troops, who were 
placed under the command of Bobort cV Artois. Off 
Guernsey Hi© vessels in which they wero embarked 
were attacked by a French fleet, and thoro was a 
fierce combat, in which tho English suffered sonfo 
loss, but, favoured by tho darkness of the night, thoy 
got safely into a port between Hennebon and Vannes. 
Bobort d** Artois and tho countess laid siege to Vannes, 
and captured it ; but it was shortly after ro-taken by 
the French, and Bobort ©scaped with # difficulty through 
a postern gate. Ho was sorely wounded, and ho re- 
turned to England, where he dicdT 
sj^King Edward now resolved to tako tho command in 
Brittany. He sailed from Sandwich early in October 
with twelve thousand men, and landed his. troops 
wjjhout opposition* Having established a siego at 
Vannes, ho proceeded to Bonnes, and from thcnco to 
Nantz, driving tho French before him, and laying 
waste tho country in his route. But Edward un- 
dertook too much at one timo. By laying siego to 
Vannes, Bonnes, and Naiftz, his forcos became divided, 
thoroby weakening his strength. It was an error of 
which the French were not slow to take advantage. 

: Charles de Blois was reinforced by Philip's eldest son, 
John duke of Normandy, and Edward retraced his * 
steps to Vannes, where ho entrenched himself. Tho^ 

‘ French army consisted of forty thousand men, who 1 
completely surrounded Edwardta smaH army ih their 
entrenchments. His situation was critical. All tho 
supplies ho could obtain must have been derived from . 
England, and contrary winds might' have 
them, or they migfit havo been intercepted by tho 
enemy's fleet. As the two armies, however, were 
thus facing each other, each fearing to como to an 
onoounter, two legates arrived from tlio Pope, and by 
their good offices a trace was oonaiuded, which was to 
exist from tho 19tli of January, a.j>. 1343, to Michael- 
mas, a.d. 1340. This truce was continued with great , 
sole mni ty by both kings aJid the chief nobility, all i 
taking a solemn oath to observe it ; and then Edward | 
returned to England. But never was a truce leas . 
observed. 

By one of its articles all prisoners on both sides 
were to bo set at liborty. John do Montfort was cx- 

S ready mentioned in that aridcle of release; but in 
efianco of it, Philip kept hyn in still closer custody. 
It was in vain .that evon the Pope remonstrated with 
him on his faithlosanoss ; he was only answered by 
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.two-fiftoenth» from, the counties, and fwo-tontiu from 
quibl>&L So exasperated were the two f natioMl* the cities and burghs, l^esdergv of the province of 
a gains t; each other, that the French and Englisht \ Canterbuiy also granted him the tenths of their 
cSed .nothingfor the armistice to which their klngsW **»■ "W"** Edward pub- 

had sworn. TCvory opportunity of coming to blows, U “j“ • tenwmg 

whether by sea or land, was eagerly embraced. The Lj the war before the expiration of the Jruce ; and fol- 
Bretons, also, under their heroic countess, still defied , mto Bnttany to assist 

the French, and the French still made no soruples in 1 jthp countess do Montfort; and a still* greater force 
at taching the Bretons. Thorowus universal ftiiimositjy &• into Guienne, under his cousin, Henry of Lancaster, 
which no truco could curb. Mutual complaints wore JJ( to anve the French font of that provinoe. Henry of 
made of its violation, but neitlicM»rty was willing to | > Lwi(«Bter captured many towns during this year, and 
sot an examplo of refraining from hostilities. 1’hijip I ; defeated a French amy greatly superior in numbers 
damaged his cause not only by retaining John 3e U to ®“ o'” 1 * “tor which he went into winter quarters 
Montfort prisoner in the Lquvre, bu4 by wanton |jj at Bordeaux. ; . ■; 

cruelties. At a tournament Kftd in Pans, he caused El * i^arly in the year 1345 the Pope made an effort for 
Oliver do Cliason, Godfrey d'Haroourt, and twelve Eg renewing the conferences for a peace; hut Edward, 
other knights, to he arrested and summarily beheaded ftf having other ends now in viow, refused his consent, 
in the market-place; and the head of Do Cliason was IE About the same time the prisoner of the Louvre, 
sent by him to he stuck up on the walls of Nantes. || John do Montfort, arrived in England. He had an- 
other nobles in Normandy and elsewhere were dis- K oaped from his prison-house in tho disguise of a pedlar, 
posed of in the same brutal manner, the crimes alleged E Having renewed his homage to Edward as king of 
against them being tliat they carriod on a treasonable w Irande, for his duchy, he returned with some English 
correspondence with England. By this policy Philip § trooi^ to support his cause, 'Jhe heart of his « brfcve 
raised up a host of enemies against both himself and E lady was gladdened by his presence ; hut her joy 
Charidb do Blois. Many noblo Bretons who hod sup- S ws transitory. 9 He died of a fever at Hennobon, in 
portod tho cause of Charles, wont over to that of the S September : appointing by will Edward, king of Eng- 
heroio countess do Montfort. Brittany was finally f land, guardian to his son. From that timo the Breton* 
lost to him through the ill-timed policy of Philip, on A remained Edward ’s faithful allies ; and their country \ 
whose power hd leaijpd for support itbocamo open to him either for advance or retreat, 

On his return from tho siege of Vannes, Edward W whether he carried tho war into Normandy or Poitou, 
consulted his parliament in April as to whether tbwj Tho other ends which Edward hod in view when 
truco which had been concluded should he followed! ho refused to consent to a renewal of conferences for 


Oliver de Cliason, Godfrey d'Haroourt, and twelve 
other knights, to he arrested and summarily beheaded 
in the market-place ; .and the head of Do Cliason was 
sent by him to he stuck up on the walls of Nantes. 
Other nobles in Normandy and elsewhere were dis- 


obtain it on reasonable terms; if not they promised. I 
him their hearty support in tho maintenance of his 1 
quarrel. A commission was appointed to treat of I 
peace with the commissioners of Philip, before the | 
Pope at Avignon, as their mutual friend; and the holy 
father laboured earnestly to bring peace about, but in 
vain. The conferences wero opened on tho 22nd of I 
October, and on tho 29th of November they' closed | 
without effect. Tho quarrel between tho two monarclis 
becamo fiercer and hotter than ever. They oven in- 
dulged 1 in unseemly personalities. Philip having re- 
cently established the monopoly of ^ salt, Edward sar- 
•casticnlly remarked that ho now, indeed, roigned by 
thutijfito law; and Philip retorted by calling Edward 
tho wool-merchant. Hard names were finally suc- 
ceeded by blows. 

As it was evident that tho war would ho renewed, 
both partios tnodo groat preparations. It was with 
this view that Edvard, early in tho year 1344, pit- 
claimed a grand tournament to be celebrated at, 
Windsor, that he might have an opportunity of on- j 
gaging many bravo knights in his service. Jn June 
ho met his parliament at Westminster, in which a war 
spirit was strongly displayed. Having by his chan- 
cellor represented that Philip had violated tho truce 
in no loss than seven articles, and ( desired tho advico 
of his loids and commons, they-advisod him to he no 
longer abused by ill-obtarvcd truces, but to prosecute 
the war with vigour, tilljie was enabled to obtain . an 
honourable peace. This advioe was seconded by the 
grant of liberal supplies. He'Was to have an aid of 


I fast friend, and through his influence he hoped - to 
succeed^ Accordingly, in July ho sailed from Sand- 
wich with his son and a splendid rotinm^ to treat 
with the deputies of tho froo cities of Flanders at 
Sluys, where ho landed. In revenge for tho oiirl of 
Flanders' faithful* odhoronco to tho cause of Philip^ ho 
tftdoavourcd to persuade the Flemings to transfer 
i or^ir allegianco frem him to his son,’ tho prinoo of 
' tholes. The sovereign brewer was there, and warmly 
I Winded his extraordinary proposition; for it was 
Isetftraordinaiy that Edward should havo proposed that 
} exp Flemings should cast off their allegiance to tho 
th shtful heir of tho earldom, and bestow it on a stranger, 
rifcn though he was a prince, and tho son of a 
ev oat kin^ Nevertheless, the froo cities of Ypres and, 
gi ugos favoured Edward's proposition. 'But hot so" .* 
Bi 1 the citizens of Ghent. Their dissgjjjt was dis- 
difyed in the mofct unequivocal manner* Although 
pltfir great leader, James dArtaveldt— for wfiose famous 

ii L . . 


fifions for Edward on this occasion cost him his life, 
ert his return to Ghent tho citizens, who were wpnt to 
Oiiito him cAp in hand, turned their hacks upon him. 
saforo was n&schief afloat, and tlio great brewer per- 
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their hands, thqy slew him without mercy. Froissart 
ftyp that, “poor men filfet raised him, and wicked 
men .killed him.” On hearing of his friend's death, 
Edward seiled away from Sluys, vowing vengeanoe 
against the Flemings for murdering his ally and faith- 
ftd friend. a body, tho Flemings were in the 
utmost'' ^O^sfernation; for Edward Had the means of 
punishing; th&a without going tc war. If ho shut his 
ports against their manufactured goods, or if ho, the 
kingly “ wool-morohant,” prohibited the exportation of 
wool, they would have boqp ruined. Deputies were, 
r therefore, sent from all tho chief towns of Flanders— 
except Ghent — to appease Mb wrath by a solemn 
: decimation that they were guiltless of the murder. It 
was Edward's wisdom to make friends with the hum- 
ble Flemings. He made political capital out of tlioir* 
humility. He obtained a promise from these deputies 
that they would in the course of next year send an 
army into France, and 'the alliance was continued. 
The English ports were not shut against their goods, 
and they still continued to receive wool from England. 
And “so little by little the death of Jacques d’Arta- 
vddi was forgotten.” # 

Henry, earl of Lancaster, had, a.d. 134 fi, carried on 
his conquests in Guicnno without mating any for- 
midable opposition. In that year, however, John, 
duke* of Normandy, arrived with tho flower of tho 
French army, to drive th<rEnglish from that province. 
Ho had one hundred thousand men under liis com- 
mand. King Edward now again took tho field.* 
About the middle of July ho landed with an army 
consisting of English, Welsh, and Irish, on tho coast of 
Normandy, near Cape La Hogue. Froissart says that 
as he issued out of his ship, and set his foot on tho 
! ground, ho fell so rudely that the blood burst out of 
his nose. This was interpreted as an ill omen. Tho 
knights tfyat wero about him entreated him to return 
to his shift and not to land that day, that being u an 
evil sign for thorn.” The king inquired, “ W hero- 
fore?” adding, “This is a good token for mo, for the 
land dcsireth to have me,” of tho ^rhich answer all 
liis men were right joyful. On landing, Edward 
found that the Flemings had performed their promise. 
At this time a Flemish army nod actually crossed the : 
French frontier. In order to draw tho French out of 
Normandy, Edward marched to join them. His army 
consisted of four thousand men-at-arms, eighteen 
thousand infantry, fad ten thousand archers. It was 
an inferior force in numbers to that with which jjio 
had invaded Franco from tho side of Flanders, but it 
was mtire formidable, as it was wholly composed of his 
own subjects, who implicitly obeyed* bis command, 
Edward led his army to the left foank of the Seine, 
burning the fowns if they resisted, and plundering 
them even when thoy peacefully submitted. Before 
him there were fields amLvincyards lading with coirft 
and fruit, behind him an wits desolation. Such a 
devastating policy was very unwise if ho wished/ to 
reign over France ; but it was in strict conformity to 
the usages of war in the feudal times. # The English 
/first came to Barfiour, which was “given up for near 
*of death.” Plenty of gpld and silver and jewels, with 
other riches, wore found in Barfleur. The English 
then came to Cherbourg, a great and rich town, but 
, the eastlo of which was so strong that it could not (be 


# takeh. \At Carcnten tho castle was taken by assault ; 
but at Coen, when the English entered the city, as 
thoy passed along tho streets tho pooplo cast down 
stones and timber and iron on their heads, by which 
some five hundred wero killed or wounded. In 
their route along the coast up to Caen, the fleet sailed 
in view of tho army, and ail tho burgesses captured 
that wero worth ransom wore put on board. At this 
point, however, Edward sent his ships homo kden 
with prisoners, and great riches obtained by plunder. 

pThe English monarch had now folly committed 
hSnself to the dangers of his adventure. IJe was 
approaching jhe heartof Frafctco ; if ho proceeded ho 
must conquer or bo conquered. But both himself and 
followers wore undaunted. All were inspired with a 
passion for continental dominion. Onward they 
marched, still burning and pillaging in their route. 
Avoiding castles and walled towns, they marched to 
Evreux, and from thence to Louviers. Edward’s 
object was to cross the Seine at Rouen, and from 
thence to march to Calais to join tho Flomipgs. But 
that object was frustrated. Philip had summoned all 
his allies and tho military tenants of his crown, except 
those in the army in Guicnno, to resist tho Avador, 
and liis army was encamped on tho right bank of the 
Seine. As the passage of the river Mow Kouen was 
dangerous, Edward marched along 9 tho loft bank to 
Poissy, sixty miles distant fron^ Rouen. At Poissy 
his position was one of extreme danger. The bridge 
jvas broken down, and ho was now separated by two 
great rivers, the Seine and tho Sommo, from his 
Flomish allies. Philip, too, was on tho right bank of 
river Seine, with an evor-ineroasing army, watch- 
ing his movements, and ready at last to encounter him. 
The honour of Franco whs at stako, and both himself 
and his suhjeots wore resolved to defend it. Part of 
Edward’s army marched to St. Germains, which was 
burnt to tho ground ; caul St. Cloud, Bourg-la-Roine, 
and evon Neuilly shared tho same fate. Edward 
struck liis tents, and marched towards Fails. This 
movemont obligod the French to march over to the 
loft bank of the Seine to defend liis capital. This 
was what Edward wanted. Tho bridgo at Poissy wa*J 
repaired, and instead of advancing to Paris, tho ' 
English passed over it to the Aght biftik of the river, 
with but little loss, and marched towards tho Somme. 
Philip, however, resolved to prevent their crossing 
that river. Sending forward detachments of men ^ 
arms along" the right hank of tho river, to break down 
tho bridges, and to guard every ford, he made a rapid 
inarch upon Amiens. His forces were so numerous 
( that he was gradually shutting up the English in a 
nook botweon tho Sommo and* tho sea. Edward 
reached Airainos, from whence he sent his marshals 
• to find some passage. Bu^ none could be found, all 
wero well guarded. The French wero before and 
behind him. Philip himself was in tho roar of the 
English, on tho left bank, and on he feme with the 
mam body of his army towards Airainea The English 
marched out in thh morning ; the French ontered that 
town at noon. There was moat on the spits, bread in 
the oven, and wine in.tho tuBs, but ,the English had 
no time for tho refection oft their bodies, the repast 
they had prepared was left for the French. “ Bight 
pensive.” Edward marched to Oisemont, whero ho i 
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look i jp hi* quarters. How to escape he fcjbw not, 
As the Somme ^neared the sea, it became wider and 
deeper, and hence more dangerous to cross. Hope 
almost fled"; but among the prisoners brought into tne 


duct the English to a ford between Abbeville and the 
sea, which might bo passed at low water. Hope 
revived, and the English pressed forward to the much 
desired passage, Gobyn Agarre* leading the way. 
There was a ford over which they might pass; tgit 
on the opposite side there was a great company *>f 
cavalry under the comnfend of £ir Godegiar de Faye, 
ready to dispute its passage. ~But there was no al- 
ternative. Philip was close in his roar, and Edward 
commanded his marshals to dash into the water 44 in 
the names of God and "St. George;" and the most 
doughty and best mounted alike dashed into the 
Sommo. Midway in that stream they were met by j 
the French cavalry, and there was a fierce conflict, 
but the English archers cleared tho way, and those of : 
the French who were not slain fled in dismay. Ed-i 
ward thanked God for the escape of his army from 
their %reat peril, and having given his “varlet” 
guide his hundred nobles, to which he added the free 
gift of a hoTso, he marched forward, and set up his 
tents in tho fields'near Creasy. 

Edward was noi^ within a few days' march of the 
frontiers of Flanders; but ho seems to have been 
tired of retreating, lie resolved to hazard a battles 
It is probable that his recent victory at the ford of 
Blanchctaquo may have induced him to risk an en- 
gagement. It was a hazardous • stop, for his fqpr 
thousand men-at-arms, with whom he hod commenced 
the invasion, had dwindled down to two thousand 
three hundred, and his ton thousand archers to five 
thousand three hundred, while tho Irish and Welsh 
infantry were diminished itf proportion. But with 
this small army Edward resolved to await the French, 
ten times their number, and give battle. As he 
traversed the fields of Cressy, ho said, “Lot us talce 
ground here, for wo will go no farther till we have 
seen our enemies." Froissart says that he chose those 
fields for his battle ground because they were the 
lands of Ponthieu, ifhich had been given to his 
mother as her marriage-portion ; and that, therefore, 1 
he was resolved to defend them against King Philip, 
4*s adversary. But ho must have had a stronger 
motive than this. It would rather appear that ho 
chose his ground because it was an advantageous 
position to make a stand against superior numbers. 
It was on an ominenoo a little behind the village of 
Cressy, a village which lay in a valley where flowed 
a little river callod the Maye. Here the army re- 
paired and * brightened, their armour; and here 
Edward gave a supper to his earls and barons. 
Having made good nheer he retired to his oratory, 
where, says Froissart, he prayed God 44 that if ho 
fought on the morrow he would bring him off with 
honour." Edward was not a piou£ prince, but it was 
to him the hour of danger, and hence he sought the 
divine protection. - . , * 

It was on the 26th ef August that Jthe battle of 
Cressy, one of the most famous in En glish history, 
was fought At early dawn on th$ day, 


and his son, the Black Prince, Who wag sixteen years, 
of age, communicated, and •the greater parb>pf *Mt'* 
people confessed. Then the king commanded the 
men-at-arms to assemble : each under his own banner. „ 
He was resolved to fight on foot with; bow «*d bill.. 
His army was formed in three divudegm. Tlye first 
division .was urfier the command of the wince of 
Wales, aided by the earls of Warwick ana Oxford; 
and several other valiant knights. It ocmshrtod of 
eight, hundred men-lt-arms, two thousand Ashers, 
aid a thousand Welsh. . The second division was 
under the command of the earls of Korthamntcgx and , 
Arundel, and the Lords De Boos and Willoughby. It 
consisted of eight hundred men-at-arms and: fyftlve 
hundred archers. Higher up tho hill the third divi- 
sion was commanded by the king in person. It 
; consisted of seven hundred men-at-anntf and two 
thousand archers. Mounted on a small palfrey, Ed- 
ward rode from rank to rank with a white Wand in 
his hand, exhorting his men to defend his honour and 
his right; and then the army having catch and 
* drunk, lay down in their ranks upon the grass, and 
awaited the enemy. , 

The Fronch monarch marched out of Abbeville on 
that morning, breathing fury and vengeance on the 
English. But all his movements were precipitate. 
Here was no preconcerted plan for attacking his 
enemies, for he looked upon them as his certain prey. 
\lt was a mad rush for slaughter, in which his army 
rwas encouraged by the French peasantry, who called 
■ upon them to slay the English. Hence, when Philip’s 
forces came in sight of Edward’s well-ordered divi- 
sions, those in front were fatigued by their hurried 
/march, and those in the rear were for behind. A 
(command was given to halt, but it was not obeyed; 
jthe horsemen behind continued to press forward, and 
/those in front were oagor for victory. As they come 
near the English, however, they suddenly stopped 
short, and the unwieldy multitude was thrown into 
confusion. As the advance foil back, the roar thought 
there had been fighting, and although they had been 
eager to get to the front, they too halted. Had there 
been a cool-headed and skiuul general at their head, j 
the disorder might yet have been remodied; but i 
Philip got excited in the tumult, and increased the 
i confusion. He commanded the Genoese archers — 

1 fifteen thousand in number — to advance and begin the 
/battle. It was in vain that thfy pleaded weariness 
1 frpm their'long march on foot ; there was to be no 
delay. Here was, however, a partial rest given 
mem, for in the hour the command was given, there 
was an eclipses of the sun, and a storm of rain and 
thunder. It was five .o’clock in the evening before 
thh storm cleared away, and then a second command 
tojadvance was given. With the bright sun foU in 
fkeir faoes, the Genoese round up their cross-bows, 
and with a great leap ana cry advanced to battle. 
The English remained motionless. Then there was * 
another leap and my, but still the English fid not 
m<pve. A t^ird leap and cry was attended' with' the . 
seine result. At length their arrows sped from their^ 
bofws ; and the Enghris then drew their fbowv the" 
arirows from which flew so thick that it seemed; “like 
a|stoim of snow." Those of the Genoese crost-bow-. ; 
.4f)an had been discharged at too great a distance to do* ■ 
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: toy Wfecatien* tut those of the English tola witfc 
W? ?£??$ ' il Genoesl fled, end, maddened at the 
■■ fflJfltj Pluljp gave command to his men-at-arms to fall 
*&» they were slain in heaps. Again the 
?‘At«hets drew their bowstrings, and their 
- terrible shafts # slew horses and men. The cavalry, 
U i?y£ d'Alenjon, who wAe slaughtering 

' lip Genoese, ©1 into confusion. Their horses strnn- 
* Bmcmg' the' slain, and could not get up again, 
a&d their riders — earls, barons, knights, and common 
men— -were, despatched by # Comishmen and Welsh- 
MMn, irregulars in Edward’s army, who, armed with 
long knives* mingled in the confused crowd and slew 
v them .without mercy. At length some order was 
. restored in the French ranks. But on what point 
. could they attack the English phalanx with aavan- < 
tsge? The archers moved not, and the French every- 
where. saw “a great hedge before them.” Skirting 
the archers, however, the duke d’Alcngon and the 
earl of Flanders joined battle with the men-at-arms 
under the prince of Wales. Philip tried to join them, 
but the “hedge of archers ” stopped his way. There 
was a flercC conflict between the French under tho 
duke d’Alen^on, and tho English under Prince Ed- 
ward, tho king looking on from a windmill on tho top 
of riie hill. The prince was supported by the second 
division, under the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton ; but at one time the issue of the conflict soemed 
doubtful. The English were outnumbered, and the 
French fought with savage fury to retrieve tho < 
honours of the day. Anxious for the safety of tho 
prince, the earl of Warwick sent to the king to desire 
aid from him and his men. “ Is my son killed, or 
wounded, or thrown to tho ground?” asked the king. 
“No, sire,” was the reply, “but ho is hard beset” 
“Then,” returned tho king, “say to them that sent 
you, that they shall suiter him this day to win his 
spurs, aiu^Lsk*me not for aid while my son is alive.” 
ITiis was the utterance of a chivalrous knight, and 
not of a cautious general ; but when tho message was 
given, those under the prince were ^teatly encouraged. 
The battle raged more fiercely, and d’Alengon and 
tho earl of Flanders fell slain. At the loss of their 
leaders, the French battalions gave way and fled for 
their lives : the battle was won. In another part the 
king, of Bohemia, who was nearly blind, had been 
fighting, hut in vain. He had told his men to lead 
him« forward that he might strike one stroke with 
his sword, and, tying their reins each to* the oth^r, 
that they might not lose him In the press, t]}ey obeyed 
him, ana all wero slain, the king in the midst. Philip, 
too, had oharged the English archers bravely several 
times, bu^Cach time had been rdjralsed with groat 
, loss. His bravest knights had fallen around him, 
* and before even-song, the French king had not three- 
score men about him. O^tho gallant array of earR 
and knights who had left the gates of Abbeville th/at 
morning, all were either slaughtered or had fallen 
refuge in flight. The victory was complete. Philip 
fled to the castle of La Broye, from yhonoe, after 
.drinking a cup of wine, he pursued his jonmejA to 
^Amiens. There was nq pursuit of the fugitives that 
night, for the English stayed on the hill to rejoino, 
midring great fires, and lighting torches “ because Jof 
t be great darkness,” Edward came down froip t bo 


w to rejoice with them, and, says Frmasart, 
took "the prince in his arms, kissed lum, ana said, 
“Sweet son, God give you persoveranoo! You .are 
my true son, for loyally you have acquitted yourself 
this day, and worthy arc you of a crown.” But 
Edward bowed before his fether, and gfcvo him all the 
honour of tho victory. 

Such was the famous victory of Creasy ; a victory 
won by the bow and the hill, wielded by tho sturdy 
yeoman of England, ^weapons which henceforth wore 
to # flght tho battles of England until they were ex- 
changed for the matchlock and pike, and those, again, 
for too stilly more dradly weapons, the rifle and 
bayonet. By tho issilc of thiB battle it was demon- 
strated that the knights of ohivalry clad in amour 
and armed with lances were not invincible. It was 
a revolution in tho art of waF. The slaughter made 
by the bow and the bill in tho battle of Creasy seems 
to bo almost incredible. It was not known till tho 
morrow, which was tho Sabbath-day, how great the 
slaughter had been. At early dawn there was a 
dense fog, and when it cleared away a ghastly scone 
lay before the victors. It is said that the dead when ' 
counted were found to consist of one king, eleven 
princes, eighty bannerets, twelve hundred knights, 
and thirty thousand men of inforior rank. But this 
number seems to havo included thoRo who wero slain 
on the Sabbath after tho battle yf Cressy. On that 
morning, Edward sent dotachmcnts to learn if there 
i3pre any bodies of French collecting near him. They 
fell in with two separate forcos coming to join Philip, 
both ignorant of his defeat. Theso forces wero Almost 
aqpihflated, and n&ny stragglers wore found in the 
open fields, and were slain without mercy. That 
Sabbath was a day of slaughter, more, it is said, being 
slain than in the great battle of Saturday.* It would 
scorn, indeed, ihat the wholo of that blessed day of 
rest was devoted to tyo killing of the French. 
Stratagem was oven employed to get them into tho 
hands of tho victors. As many had lost their way in 
the night and tho fog, French standards taken in the 
battle were erected on eminences, and all who wore 
I allured to them wore slain. No quarter was givcn w 
and in excuse for this inhumanity, it was alleged that 
tho French king had given •similar orders *to his 
troops, but it is probable that the real cause of this 
butchery was that the English did not choose to be 
encumbered with prisoners. It is singular th#.t ^ 
account is given of those who had fallen on the side 
of the English, for it cannot be supposed that in. such 
a fierce battle that none of Edwards forces perished. 
Judging from this* silence, it may oven bo supposed 
that the number of French recorded to have been 
slain is greatly exagge&tod, especially as wo find 
Philip was still able to kejpp an army in the field. 
But before the English king recommenced his warlike 


bodies of tho knights who had been slain to be carried 
to the monastery *of Montenay, to bo buried in holy 

g round, and gavo permission to tho French peasantry, 
urtng three dam to inter tfthe moaner sort.” On 
the same day he departed for, Montreuil, and on 
Thursday, the 3 1st of. August* he commenced tho 
memorable siege of Calais, 


While the siege of Calais was pi rogpnsrinpf Philip§ 
advised hisyoung friend David II., king of Scotland, 
to invade England. His hope was that, by such an 
©vent, his great fooman Edward would be compelled 
to return to defend his own dominions. The moment 
sebnted favourable for such an enterprise, for not only 
was Edward engaged before Calais, but that great 
general, Ilenry of Lancaster, was still winning battles 
m Guicnno. Ho had compelled the duke of Nor- 
mandy to raise tho siege of Aiguftlon, and was making 
himself master of tho wholo of the province by tile 
capture of its strong fortresses. David, therefore, 
under these circumstances, rescued to irvtado England. 
Ho entered Cumberland in October at the head of 
three thousand cavalry, and about thirty thousand 
others, all mounted on their hardy galloways. The 
fortress called “the pylo of Liddell” was captured, 
and its governor beheaded, David then marched into 
tho bishopric of Durham, slaughtering and plunder- 
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m Auckland Park, the great Norman barons and 
military prelates commanding. Froissart says that 
Queen Philippa was there, and that she went from 
rank to rank recommending the safety of their country 
and the honour of their long to their courage. But 
Queen Philippa’s personal courage yas pot to be com- 
pared with that of the* heroic countess de Montfort, 
who so bravely fought for her liege lord ; for Froissart 
adds, that after haranguing the patriots in Auckland 
Park, she “retired to a place of safety.” It is, indeed, 
by no means certain that the witty o^ct chroniclers 
tab is. not a flourish of his pen, for it is ddqhtfW IF 


Philippa ovor mado her appearance in* Auckland Park 
on this occasion. The patriotism of the people needed 
lio queenly inspiration, ibr the glorr uer husband 
had recently gained in the battle-field at Cressy, was 
sufficient to nerve his admiring subjects into action 
for the defem^ oL his throne. When , the Soots 
entered the bishopric of Durham, they yrer© 'ignorant 
of tho assembling of an English army till it was too 
late to make good thmr retreat. A battle was ‘fought 
at Neville’s Cross, and. again a victory was won by the 
English archers. The does array of the Soots afforded 
a fatal mark for the unerring bowmen, “every one 
of whom carried twenty-four Scotchmen under his 
girdle.” Thorc was a great slaughter. King David, 
after fighting bravely, was taken prisoner, and thfbe 
earls, and forty-nine barons and knights shared his 
fate. David was conducted to London, and lodged in 
the Tower. The victory of Neville’s Gross caused 
groat joy in England, and by it, Philip's design of 
creating a diversion in his own favour signally failed. 

Undiverted by this Scottish invasion. King Edward 
still pressed the sioge of Calais. Meanwhile tho 
countess do Montfort, aided by an English force, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Dagworth, successfully do- 
fended her infant son's inheritance. In June, a.d. 
1347, as Charles de Blois was bosieging Hoche Demon, 
he was suddenly attacked by the English, and defeated 
with great loss. Charles was taken prisoner and sent 
over to England, where he too was confined in the 
Tower of London. His wifo, Joan, fought some time 
for her captive husband, but in vain; tho “bravo 
lady ” of Breton preserved her son’s dominion, and he 
not only inherited it, but transmitted it to his pos- 
'tority. By these victories, King Edward was left to 
prosecute tho siege of Calais at leisure. It was a 
place of groat strength, and well defended by its 
garrison and inhabitants. Ho was resolved to take it 
by forco if possible, but ho soon found* tlm* . it could 
not bo taken without the destruction of a great por- 
tion of his army. Hence ho resolved to reduce it 
by famine. lie ^blockaded tho coast by his fleet; 
established his army in huts built outside the walls ; 
and throw up entrenchments which were strongly 
guarded. Calais was thus rendered inaccessible by 
sea and land. His plan was rightly divined by its 
governor John do Vienne, and to save his provisions 
he /turned out seventeen hundred agod men, women, 
children, and drove them toward tho English , 
i. Edward gave them each two silver pennies 
d a meal, and then they wont forth into tho high- 
ys in search of new homos. At that timo Queen 
ilippa hod jbin^d her lord at Calais with a great 
pany of ladies, and there was great felting and 
in the English camp. It is probable that tibia . 
ent may have been favourable to these poor oufc- 
t, for the* English king/iad not been accustomed 
ich acts of mercy. *At a later date, indeed, when 
hundred more unhappy beings wore thrust out of 
is, all of thorn perished between its walls and the 
lish camp. Philip*watched tho progress, of. the . 
_ j of Calais with the deepest anxiety, and resolved , 
to | make one great effort to save it. He summoned 
all) his vassals and allies to moot at ^Amiens, and' 
it ' is Recorded that he was enabled to raise on army 
0,000 men. Ho hoisted tho Oriflamme— the 
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mfi: to So summoned The queen tl.cn enl^ him 


came to Whitsand. By unfurling the 
OntiftinmQ on this occasion, he endeavoured to exeito 
his f(dlower8 on sacred grounds; but however the 
courage of the French may have been excited, ji was 
of avail. There were only two reads to Calais by 
which it oouy. have boon approached, one along the 
* sea-shore, and the other over tiogs and marshes. Both 


t6 be merciful. Kneeling at his feet, she said, 
“Gentle sire, since I passed tho sea in much peri), 1 
have desired nothing of you, thcroforo I now require 
of you, in tho honour of the Son of tho Virgin Mary, 
and for tho lovo of mo, that you will have mercy on 


wnicn it couy nave boon approached, one along tho these six men.” Looking at her for a while, Edward 
eea-shore, and tho other over bogs and marshes. Both exclaimed, “Dame, I would you had been in some 
were well guarded by th^ English, and Philip other place ; but I cannot deny you. I give those 
dared not attempt the passago of either. After a mon to you, do. you* pleasure with them." Edward 
fruitless negotiation, thorc&re, and some idle dial- wa# thus saved from a crime "which would havo 
tenges to come out and fight him, Philip left Calais blackened his memory for ever. Philippa, it is said, 
to its &to. Ho returned to Amiens, where ho dis- had the six largesses brought into her chamber, and 
k^dod his army. Thus deserted, tho governor, John' newly clothed,’ 1 and alter who had entertained them 
def Vienne, hung out tho flag of England, and asked t with refreshment, and given them six nobles each, 


to capitulate. Its garrison and. inhabitants were 1 
starving. They had eaten all their horses and even 
their dogs and cats, and all hope of Obtaining pro- 
visions was gone. Tho “tall ships” of England 
swept the Channel, and it was in vain that tho 
French fleet had attempted to relievo the town. 
There was no hope, therefore, but in capitulation. 
Enraged, howovor, at their obstinato defence of tho 
town, Edward demanded that they should surrender 
at discretion; that they should submit to his will, 
to ransom or to put to death whom ho pleased. To 
this tho governor would not consent. They had 
endured much pain, ho said, but they would endure 
I more rather than the meanest in the town should 
| suffer more than the greatest of them all. Sir Walter 
Manny and several English barons then pleaded 
in favour of the besieged. Edward then somewhat 
relaxed his terms, but tnoy wore still hard and humi- 
liating. Ho demandod that six chief burgesses of tho 
town should appear before him,, bare-headed, bare- 
footed, and bare-legged, and in their shirts, with 


‘they wore led through the English liost and set at 
liberty. On the following day, August 4th, tho king 
and queen entered Calais to tho sound of martial 
music, and they remained there till Philippa wus 
delivered of a daughter, who was called 41 Margaret of 
Calais.” In order to secure this important conquest,. 
Edward turned out all its inhabitants, and peopled it 
with his English subjects. Soon after this, a truce 
was concluded through tho mediation of tho* Pope 
between the rival kings, and in October Edward 
returned to England. This truce was to continue to 
July a.d. 1348, but it was gradually prolonged to 
a.d. 1355. 

There was great wealth brought into England by 
plunder of France. Many who went to tho wars 
“poor wights” came homo “rich lords.” What with 
prizes made on tho sea, and pillages by land, tho 
country became stocked with French goods and furni- 
ture of every description. But the treasures spent in 
this war seem to havo exccedod those derived from it. 
In January, a.d. 1348, Edward summoned a parliament 


halters about their necks, and the keys of the town at Westminster. Personally ho was in great want of 
in their Ifcpds,* to submit to his will ; and this done, money. Whon parliament mot, lie asked their advice 
ho promised to hike tho rest to morcy. Such was the —for, unlike his predecessors, ho sought tlioir advice 
answer Sir John do Vienne received, as he stood upon in every emergency — touching 'the prosecution of the 
the wall, from tho lips of. the brave Sir Walter war with Franco. Suspecting that this was but a 
Manny, The demand was made know# to tho people prelude .to a demand for a subsidy, no answer was 
in the market-placo, and they all wept piteously., given for the moment ; but when, three days after, he. ^ 
Tho condition was a hard one, and they know not represented that the French were making preparations 
what to do. But in tho midst of thoir grief and to invade England, and demandld an aid to repSl that 


irresolution, one of tho richest burgesses of the town, 
Eustace ilo St. Piorro,‘ offered to put his life in 
jeopardy to save the® residue. His example was fol- 
lowed by John Dayre, James of Wysant, smd Peter 
lus brother, with two others, all of whom w$nt out of 
the gate appareled as the king desired, and stood 
between the .gate and the barriers. • The barriers 
were throw* down, and the six jtitriotic burgesses 
were admrttkl into Edward’s presence. As thoy ap- 
proached him thoy laid tho keys at his foot, and 
falling on their knees jmplored his ‘mercy. Thdf 
hardy English warriors present wept at .tlio sight! 
but Edward “eyed them spitefully/ 9 The blood ofl 
the Plahtagenet boiled with rage;' he commanded} 
their heads to bo struck off. Every one around him' 
entreated him to bo more merciful. Sir "Walter Manny 
mploring him not to tarpish his reputation by slaying J 
men who had placed themselves in his hands to eav J 
the lives of their fellow-citizens. Still Edward wad 
inexorable. Making a grimace, he ordered tho hoadfc- 


to invade England, and demandld an aid to repSl that 
^ invasion ; after uttering some complaints of taxation 
£and consequent poverty, throe-fifteenths were voted to 
levied in throe yeprs. There was no danger qf 
invasion of England, but in the course of this year au 
attempt was made by tho French to recover Calais by 
bribing the governor whom Edward had appointed 
before his return -»Almorio do Pavia, lie was to 
receive twenty thousand crowns 4or his treachery. 
This plot was discovered, land tho treacherous Italian 
was pardoned on condition £hat he would proceed in 
his plot, and botray tho French into Eilward's hands. , 
This was done. The king, with the princo of Wales 
and Sir Waltor Manny, with a body of eight hundred 
men-at-arms, and one thousand archers, went secretly 
to Calais and .entered the castle. Soon after their 
arrival, a body of one hundred Frenchmen came to tho 
castle with the price of tlio surrender of <fho town, and 
were all slain or captured; .Oi$dde the cates a French 
army was waiting to bo admitted, and the English 
rushing out upon them; a batU$ ensued, in which the 
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Frcnqh were defeated. Many French men-at-ahns were 
taken prisoner®, and it is said that Edward afterwords 
entertained them in the great hall of the castle. ^ In 
the battle he had fought hand-to-hand with the Sieur 


Bibcaumont, who had fought so bravely that Edward 
presented him with a chaplet of pearls and his liberty, 
declaring that he was the most valiant knight he had 
ever encountered. Having then divested Alineric do 
Pavia of his command, and bestowed it on Sir John 
Beauchamp, Edward and his Am the Black Prince 
returned to England. a 

The calamities of war were succeeded by a deregu- 
lating pestilence. During tigs year # succession of 
earthquakes shook the southern and central regions 
of the Continent, and though England escaped this 
visitation, it was deluged with rain, which mined tho* 
harvest. A mysterious disease followed, vulgarly 
called the black death. It was a glandular typhus, 
or plague : a plague which is calculated to have swept 
away twenty-five millions of the inhabitants of 
.Europe, • Like the cholera of modern times, it had its 
origin in the Far East. From the heart of China on it ; 
came like an angel of death across the desert of Cobi 
and the wilds of Tartary, spreading over the Levant, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Germany, and France, and at 
length, a.d. 134$, it spread its dark wings over 
England. According to some historians, ouo-kalf of 
the population folk victims to this great pestilence; 
and it is certain that the infliction was one of the 
most terrible on record. Ilio poor suffered mAPfT 
When it had passed away there were not bonds 


enough to till the soil. Lands went out of cultiva- 
, tion for want of labourers ; and those who cotld 
carry away their capital, fled to other countries. To 
prevent emigration, Edward issued a precept to the 
mayors and bailiffs of the ports, directing them not to 
suffer any one to leave tlie kingdom, unless he were 
a merchant, notary, or messenger. So many of the 
labouring class had perished iu the plague, that those 
who escaped naturally sought higher wages or their 
services. This gave rise to an arbitrary enactment, 
called “ The Statute of Labourers,” by which it was 
^rd&ined that evory able-bodied man and woman, not 
being jl merchant, or exorcising any craft, or having 
ostato or land,* should be bound to serve, whenever 
required to do so, at the wages accustomed to bo given 
in the twentieth year of the roign, and in five or six 
vfcnmon years next before ; and that if they refused to 
work at such wageB, thoy should bo committed to the I 
noxt gaol. The statute also enacted that all labourers) 
quitting their servioo should bo imprisoned, and ihnfi 
masters who gave higher wages shbuld be fined double 
tlio amount {aid. fflio samp regulations were applied 
to all artificers; but in 'order to balance low wages! 
against commodities, it y&8 enacted that all provisions 
of every kind should bo sold at a reasonable price. 
As a climax to the folly of this statute, it was further 
ordained that no one should give alms to the able- 
bodied, or presume to encourage such iu their sloth, 
under pain of imprisonment. Thd principles of this 
arbitral? statute pervaded the relations of masters 
and servants for a' long*series of . years, and some of its 
selfish features still cuifg to the laws of settlement. 
Yet from that day to this, the lav#*; of, nature hs*ve 
|ir oved too strong for the laws of policy^ for the great 


truth of Scripture that “ tty labourer*!* worthy of his 
hire,” is engraved on the universal heart of those Who 
live by the sweat of their brow. . , ‘ , 

During the progress of this pestilence, was 

threatened with an invasion by a- fleet cff ^panidl 
pirates, which* had in reoent yearsaided #l|h the » 
French, and plundered many English Veqrili Ed- 
ward himself went with his fleet .to etux>un^r , these - 
sea-rovers. A battlawas fought within the 

hills behind Winchelsea, and after a severe conflict, . 
in which both the king and the prince of gates' were 
at one time in great danger, a brilliant victory wty 


obtained, twenty-four out of the forty shipa qf whi^ 
tho Spanish fleet consisted were captured. 

A fow days before this naval victory, Philitf of 
France died, and was succeeded by John, auke of Nor- ■ 
mandy, a prince still more unfortunate than his pre- 
decessor. One of John’s first acts was to prolong tho 
truce with King Edward, but it was ill observed. 
The French and English still did battle on the seas 
and in Brittany and the south of France. There, was 
no healing of the breach created by the rivalry of 
Edward and Philip. The « animosities called into, 
action by it between the English and French were so 
great and deep rooted, that neither the truce which 
subsisted between them, nor the pestilence which had 
ravaged both countries, could restrain them from 
mutual hostilities. 

[ Passing over tho minor conflicts which occurred in 
I Gnienne, Brittany, and tho marches of Calais, ns 
\ events of no real historical importance, wo arrive at 
another great struggle between the enraged nations. * 
{During the latter years of the reign of King Philip, 
lit had been proposed by Edward that if he would 
jgive him absolute sovereignty over the provinces of 
France which had been held as fiefs by preceding 
English kings, then ho would resign ^his pretensions | 
jbo the French crown. This proposal Resented a 
feccuro basis for a lasting peace, but it had been sternly 
rejected.* After tho accession of John, the proposal 
was renewed, aii 5 he appears to have been inclined to 
accept it, but the French procurators refused to agree 
fto such a settlement of the quarrel. The state of 
{Franco, a.d. 1353, when the procurators broke off the 
{negotiations, was not such as to give much hope of 
1 success, for it was torn by faction and discord, which . 
/had in some places lit up the, flames of civil war. 
Nevertheless, Edward’s offer was rejected, and thus 


giving up hi* presumed right and titledo the throne 
of France, was the great stumbUng-blocfeon the way 
df peace; for Calais was a jewel in tho French crown, 
me it afterwards camo to be in that of England.. ' 

T The English king hod foreseen that the negotiations ■ 
ifor peace on such terms would prove abortive, and* 
mad made great preparations for -renewing the war 
iwith vigour. His parliament had, in the year 1362, 

> delivered to«him a roll containing a grant of three* 

| ji tenths and three-fiftieths, to be levied in three 
bargaining at the same tim e«for certain pri 


once more to take the field tor do 
lq crown of France. 





«iyiL AND 


th* autumn of that year that thon> was 
ia gathering ° f hosft for the daughtor. Prince 
{W' WM from Plymouth with a gallant train of 
^g^ janghte, and an anny, to Bordeaux. He 
openod the campaign in the south of Pmnoe. His 


amyodmat^ of sixty thousand mem only a portion 
Jf .Vhjjin* ■ hoyevor, wero English. Some knights of 
the country, with .thoir retainers, greatly swelled his 
numbers. Prince Edward marched from Bordeaux to 
the foot of ^ thg Pyrenees, and,* taking a northward 
course, ho laid cities and towns in ashes, and filled the 


corded that, besides the destruction of commercial towns, 
five hundred villages were burnt to the ground, thus* 
making war upon the peaceful peasantry. In modern 
terms lus > campaign was a raid rather than a war 
properly so-called, for ho engaged no enemy, and he 
returned to winter quarters at Bordeaux unmolested. 

Whilst Prince Edward was thus desolating the 
south* the king was ravaging the north of France. 
He arrived at Calais in ihe last week of October, and 
having joined tho forces he brought with him to those 
he found there, he led them to the* Somme. King 
John ^ lay at St. Omers ; but on the approach of tho 
English, ho retired, and Edward, after following him 
as far as Hosdon, dosolating the countiy in his route, 
from want of provisions returned to Calais. 

Meanwhile, the Scots hod again crossed the border, 
and bad retaken their town of Berwick. At this 
news, Edward hurried homo, and having obtained 
supplies from his parliament, set out for Newcastle to 
join his army. In January, a.t>. 1356, ho appoared 
before Berwick. The Scots withdrew, and Berwick 
was regained without striking a blow. Resolved tq 
put an end to their constant forays, and to effect a/ 
final couQMast ^of Scotland, Edward, with a numerouri 
army, crossed tho border. But bofore ho resumed 
any military operations of moment, he' made *a gradd 
purchase. Edward Baliol still bore*the title of king 
of Scotland — which was a mere name, without powefr 
or revenue — and as ho was now old and childless 
Edward purchased tho crown of him for fivo thousand! 
marks ready cash, and a yearly pension of two thou-' 
sand moro during his life. The parchment deeds of 
this sale of a kingdom were duly signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and having safely deposited them in his 
chest as valuable title-deeds — though thdy were m 
reality worthless-— the English king marched forward 
to take possession of his bargain by force of arr 
He marched through tho Lotmans, burnt Hadding 
and Edinlprfgh, and laid waste the count 
here his career was checked. His fleet, la 
provisions, could not make the port of Leith, and 
was compelled to retreat^he Scots, who had reti 
before, him, harassing his real, and inflicting fea 
vengeance for ther devastations he had commit 
He returned to England soon after Candlemas, "whe 
his inroad on this occasion was called the bun* 

* Candlemas," and many an English village was after- 
wards destroyed by fir& jn revenge for those which 
had kindled in Scotland. 

Frbmspmo cause unrecorded, King Edward n 
made a pause in his military career. He neither 
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itoneweS^tho war in Scotland, nor reinfore*! his 
V sweet son 1 ' in France. Perhaps ho was tired of 
seeking glory in the battle-field ; perhaps, as Prince 
Edward had won the victory of Creasy, ho conceived 
that he wanted no further aid from England. But 
whatever may havo been his motives for “resting on 
his arms," he plaoed that valiant son of his in such 
jeopardy, that had he not been a great military 
genius, he must have perished. Li July, the Black 
Prince marched outof Bordeaux upon a second ex- 
pedition of waste and pillage. History does not 
record why it was that his army had dwindled away, 
but instead #f havingf an aAiy of sixty thousand, as 
in his previous raid, under his command, it is now 
said that he only had twelve thousand, all of whom 
were Gascons, except a body of English archers. 
With this small force ho traversed tho countries of 
Agenois, Qucrd, Limousin, Auvorgne, and entered 
Bern, plundering and burning towns and villages, 
and treading under foot fields laden with com, and 
vineyards rich in generous fruit, as he advanced. IIq 
was now in the very heart of France ; and as he knew 
that tho French king was marching against him, ho 
resolved to retreat He was not aware front what 
point King John was advancing, aiul, deeming it the 
safest route, ho took the road leading f to Poictiom. But 
it so happened that was tho very point to which King 
John was directing his course in search of the marau- 
ders. On the 17th of September, the van of Prince 
‘ Edward’s army fell in witn the rear of that of King 
John, The whole country swarmed with tho enemy, 
and the Blaok Prince discovered that his retroat to 
Gascony was cut off. There was no help for it : he 
must either fight his way or surrender. The odds 
wero greatly against him. Foiotiers was a spot cal- 
culated to inspire tho French with* courage, for it was 
there that the founder of the French monarchy, 
Clovis, had defeated thew Visigoths, under the great 
Alaric ; and that Charles Martel had driven back an 
immense host of Moslem invaders. * Besides this, if 
the old chroniclers give tho numbers correctly, King 
John had an army consisting of sixty thousand cavalry, 
and a numerous infantry, while Prince Edward had* 
now, from losses ot desertion, not more than ten thou- 
sand altogether under his oomnfcnd. lienee it is Baid 
that the French, felt they had the English prince and 
his little army in thoir power. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 18th day qf Septcift* 
wer, there *aa a great blowing of trumpets in .King 
[John's army. It was a call to arms, and evory man 
^mounted his horse, and went into the field assured of 
^rictory.* Three knights were sent forward to recon- 
noitre. On their return, # those kflights reported that 
the English yrvre few in number, but wore wisely 
ordcrod. . Their archers thqy said, lined tho hedges 
and bonks of a road on which four horsemen only could 
ride, while its terminus was fortified with men-at- 
arms afoot, with archers before them. It was their 
opinion that the prince and his anny could not easily 
be discomfited. If is probable that it was from tins 
report, and not as commonly stated, from motives of 
mercy, that Cardinal FerigorA was allowed by King 
John to go to the prince ofsWales to show him that 
he was in dangpr, and persuade him to surrender. 
“Save my honour, and the honour of my anny," was 
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the TC»ty of we F™ 10 ® But tho carainali 

“Midi will listen to and his army. 

«mia not save the £ ron 7Kmg John and, 

All that day ho wdoto wd ^ ^ hut oonldj 

Prince Edward on his err “T ^ offered to give np 
accomplish no wwdition, and to swear 

all ho had gained tho French 

that ho would hoa J Xmatum, that the 

king, hut John “yht a should surrender to 

prince and one hundred *■»£ wW j ^a 

h- “ r%Si*i** W«y. •** ■** 

^ord-in-hattJ " On the Monday 

Eight separated to Edward, but 

morning, the aufajj^g ra Jf do his best to save 
it was to tell him that no . VAra Wa big demand, 
himself, for King J^T^ God defend the right P 
“Then,’’ said the station® now ap- 

The French Jetton. They wore 

mooched to «pfi 0 first was commanded 

drawn note th ^w £ tog’s brother; the 
hv the Duko of Orleans. brothers, Louis 

socondhytho J^^dhy tho king in porson,witli 

and J*m; 25* «® Thre0 


truth of 
hire," is 
;U«hyt 
Dunn 
threaten}! 
liratos, i 


encountered, and he proved himself “a 
knight” Sir John Chandbs had told the iilu 
Prince that John’s valour would not permit him t. 
floo, and that “please God and St. George,” hewouk . 
remain with them; and so it turned out Had hi* 
men fought as ho fought, tho issue qf the; conflict 
might have proved different Leading a division oni 
foot, he fought desperately with . a tattle-fexe, and* 
when nearly all had forsaken him, he and his son\ 


hundred men in ^5G3 8 rtJfiS5oto disperse the archers 


'ranch, 
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® “J Philip fought bravely. Even when ho had revived 
,To y®S two wounds, and was beaten to tho ground, he rose 
18 again and still strovo to defend himself; the English 
wrnen au d Gasoons in vain calling upon him to “surrender 
°?° ,fOr die.” He would have been slain, hut a ypung 
knight from St. Omor having called upon him in good 
ie Vrench to surrender, on the promise that he would 
1 A fo ^lead him to M his cousin the prince of Wales,” he gave 
“him his right-hand glove, and said, “1 surrender to 
” W Sir Denis do Morheo, howovor, had much to 
>r, rio in conducting John to his cousin. There was 
J^Vrach struggling between tho English and Gascons, 

. ?all of whom wore anxious to have the honour of, 
, m ^capturing the French monamh. It poems prpbablo 
heabthat he would have been slain had not the earl of 
l warn Warwick and thp Lord Cobham rescued him from the 
tion r fiorco disputants. But thus rescued, he was conducted, 
J with his valiant son, Philip, to the prince of Wales, 
M"? who was reclining under his bannor, set “ a high on a 
|vag« bush,” because in tho battle he had been “ sore of ‘ 

iutr -- 


wqtq directed to pass the dofllo to ^ tlie jjfutual Froissart says that the Black Prinoo was courageous 

«f terminus, and make aB fi for [1 bold as a lion, and that bo took great pleasuro in 


the tomunuB, , + v u ± .iftfilA and ior ; . s»*uu uuju m » uuu, nuu uuu uu iwn irrvui* ijiwwuuj ju 

ftrmv Pour abreast they en . te J^, . . t ) en grt $ mo f%gbting, and chasing his enemies. But inward was 
atimio bo how was bent al^ys fierce torture. Ho trnted hie royal 

the command waa given, ^ w iulo ono- P^Jxraidn right royally. That night he made a supper 

there sped a flight of MJW* gi pieces^ his “rod pavilion” to tho French king and the 

half fell in the passage, foot now stored the 
the terminus. Men-at-ar o from tjohind tlio 

P MaaB0,W i Tltoi fcSstort- The lano became 
hedgerows laid wnndo d both, of men 

choked up with tho who M this attack 

and horses. One of tno prisoner, 

was Blain,tho other w performed deadly work 

The stout bowmen ^ men-at-arms rushed 

by thoir an'ows.andtiiejmww ^ ^ Rights 

among the dworderod F^. Mwftr d now 

I *ud squires without W ^ archcr8 appeared 
became tlw assailan . < J , army, and agate 


. 

< -naa v rC at lords who had boen taken prisoners, llo even 
II 6 “Reclined the honour of sitting at tablo with him, but 
^9°, tood behind him while he was oating r an«L drinking, 
,id entertained him with soothing ant” 
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WII vumwuw ilUU TIIVM OWIIUU^ and consolatoiy 
Jp l0 v js c °njjtea His father, he averred, would bear him all 
af^r^nour and amity, and would so treat him that they 
dieted* ould become sworn friends. As for King John’s 
^Jalour, that, ho said, was matchless, and it had gained 
. Aim the admiration of both artnios. Evoiy English- 
lc man who had witnessed his deeds of arms accorded 
9! him the prize and chaplet. But Prince Edward was 
,tai not generous enough to set his royal cousin free. On 
^he day after the battle, he marched with the monarch 
J of Franco m a captive to Bordeaux, having first ad- 
’9 mitted thq, groat bulk of tho Fixmch knights to easy 
k way to wmi w ^ m not wa ifc to be f t ransom. 

BI oil under tlio duke oi A^rtod thoir banners f® There were givat rejoicings in Engird when tho 

Zek down, for ^ eight hundred K Ajw of tide fimfca yiotoiy arrived. Tfcw was a 

and fled. In the nndst of j^Johin and hiOT Bolemn thank^iving in all tho churches, and a groat 

lances were dotached to o®to donwr, ana tl opf ® Itt higuig of the bolls in their steeples. It certainly 
brothers, Louis .^.^teoSSind d^mod in wild 1 Was a “famous victoiy,” if $ie number and quality of 
the division under tnoiT wuu*«m r ^der the 1 tnhe prisoners and tlio* slam constitute feme. It is 
disorder. The knights ^ shouting, I y'Vworded tliat tho French left dead on this scene of 

Tuino*. now mounted xm» * , a mA I .p^lood, two dukes, uineteen earls, numerous knights 

\ Ind gentlcmjp, and about six thousand men-at-arms, 
lr besides common soldiors. The prisoners were still 
t^Saore numerous, and of higher quality than the slain. 
“%*sides tho king and his valiant young son, there 
&T ere captured, it is said, three princes of the blood, 
^ archbishop, seventeen earls, one thousand five; 
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hupdreA iMmr^faraui, Rights, and gentlemen, and 
several men-at-arma. Then, again, the spoils 

of tja-ffeicl camp fell into tlpThands of the victors, 
Prince Edward’s little “ army was loaded with 
ricnOa a^ Well as glory. * But at what price this vio- 


rioh& : a*'!fadI as glory. . But at what price this vio- 
toiy vmS'bouglsfc wo are not informed. * It is said that 
Fnnce Ed wanJJs army suffered but little in the action j 
but;rt cannot bo supposed that so many thousand 
French could bo slain and takgn prisoners without 
considerable loss on the part of the English and 
Gascons. ^s in the victory* *)f Gressy, indeed, it may 
feirly be suspected that the old chroniclers have not 
stated the numbers correctly. 

Edward* prince of Wales, spent the winter at Bor- 
deaux, In March, a.d. 1357, ho concluded a truce 
with the Dauphin Charles, who had .bepn appointed 
lieutenant of France, and soon after he returned to 
England with his royal c&ptivo and Frinco Philip. 
r Great preparations had been mado in ^London for thoir 
triumphant entry. It was on the 24th of May that 
they entered its streets, and thoir reception was mag- 
nificent. My lord mayor and the aldermen, attended 
bya 'thousand citizens, richly attired and well 
mounted, received them at Southwark, and conducted 
them, into the city. King John waf received more 
like an honoured guest than a captive. While ho 
rode through the streets on a cream-coloured chargor 
richly caparisoned, the hero of the field of Foicticrs 
rode humbly by his side as his page, on a little black 
palfrey. It was a pageant in which the, spirit of 
chivalry strangely contrasted with the pride of the 
Roman conquerors, whose wont it was to lead captive 
kings through the streets of. Borne in chains. King 
Edward, also, treated the royal captive with all the 
honours due to a crowned head ; although, if his pro- 
tensions .to the French crown had been jnst, John 
must have been a rebel and an usurper. John was 


lodged in Solace belonging to the duke of Lancaster 
in tho Savoy f'nnd in the winter following there wore 
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l jousts irr Southfield in which the kings of Front© and 
i Scotland, as guests of King Edwaitf , were present to 
, take their parts in feats of arms ; for at this time, 
i David, king of Scotland, long a prisoner in tho Tower, 

• had been ransomed. 

; It has been seen that Edward had purchased tho 
! crown of Scotland of that childish old man, Edward 
i Baliol, hut ho appeara now to have been convinced 
t that he had man© a bod bargain. His claims to tho 
l crowns of both France and Scotland appear to have 
r undergone a groat change; probably from the difti- 
, cullies by which tlieiiyttaiujiient was surrounded. 

David, king oi* Scotland^ LcwI been ctevon years a cap- 
■ tivo in the Tower, during which time the conquest of 
i ^Scotland was found to ho impracticable. Tho govern- 
, rnent, conducted by Robert Stuart, his nephew and 

► heir, was not only able to defend itself, but to attack 
England. For several yeflrs Ed want had shown a 

- disposition to set David at liberty, but tho price ho 
; had hitherto asked was more than the Scots would 
give. At length, howevoT, terms were agrodtl upon. 
David's ransom was settled at one hundred thousand 
. marks, to bo paid in ten years, during which period a 
, truce was to subsist between the two nations. Having 
i given some of tho sons of his principal nobility as 
i hostages for the payment, David was«set at liberty on 

> the 3rd of October, and after spending some time with 
i Edward as his guest, he returned iftio his own king- 
: dom. 

: ISftor tho battle of Poictiers, Franco fell into a state 

i of anarchy. As tho nobles and knights of Franco 
i wero considered to have “ shamed tho realm ” by thoir 
dofefct at Poictiers, there was an insurrection of tho 
peasants. The leader of this insurrection was Jacques 
Bonhomme, whence in liisioiy it is known as tho 
Jacquerie. Their watchword was destruction to all 
French gentlemen. At first thcro were only about ono 
hundred villagers under Jhcqucs Bonhonuuo, but os 
they traversed the country, their numbers swelled 1o 
a hundred thousand. There was everywhere plunder 
and vengeance ; for though many of then^woro slain, 
and others taken and executed, they still went on 
destroying “like enraged dogs.” Tho slaughter of 
men, women, and children was*so fearful, that tho 
wolves wero attracted from the woods to consume tho 
flesh of the slain. At length, however, this insurrec- 
tion was suppressed. As they surrounded thb castle 
of Meaux, in jvhich several hundred ladies had falcu 

* refuge, two knights and their followers issuod forth 
and slow them till they wore weaiy. Seven thousand 
wore slain on that <fyy, and the Jacquerie reign was 
over. 

But Franco was not yofc tranquil. Its peace was 
not only invaded by iho peasantry, but by the bur- 
gesses and the very nobles themselves. During John’s 
captivity in England, tho government of tho Dauphin 
Charlos was continually harassed by contending fao- 
u is. To add to the disorder, Charles, king of 
Navarre, who had Jwen thrown into prison throe 
years before by King John, oscaped, and set up a 
claim to the crown of France. Jio. hastened to Palis, 
and, aided by his great partisan Stephen Marcel, 
provost of the merchants, who met him on his read 
with ten thousand people, he entered Paris in triumph. 
For a time the Dauphin was compelled to yield to all 
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the dtewna* rf£a»rt« of Navirro, bi&in the end# , 0» M* '&¥!&' 

triumphed over him. Tho TaririaM ever aclk, country, cmce <M^;|jtrii*ltwl, 
murdoredtbe famous provost of the merchants, loadet made, by the united Wyajge^ _cT the epd , 

■ thofr idol, the king trfNavarre, with bittor curses, ant Jacquaw, like a detect, LandilAy 
returned to their obedience. The government gained, lay waste, and houses on every hand v«^«u©blin» 

new strength daily. , . “*<> 

Meanwhile, two legates had been endeavouring to Mien upon hw kmgaom, aftor ^ 
restore harmony between England and Prance. Terms it was ravaged by bands of discharged SoldieeH- 
had been agreed upon between King Edward and Germans, Brebanteif.Flemmga, FainaTaterS^^ ffisfi, 
John, but they wero rejected by tho regency. Th* and “ bad Frenchmen —who had jdnrihg.JiKe war - 
treaty of peace was actually concluded and siAed either been in the pay ofi Franco or BagWadr&Tliw® 
bv the two kings on the 24tlaof March. A.n. 1859, W “free companies," as they were called, .Ua^^tcd 
when a copy of it was senrinto Fn&ce it was re blether, chose skilful leaders, and made"is^,1ijpoa 
vudiated by the estates. And no wondor, for bosidet the government. France, in truth, was ,in£ oilman 
stipulating that tho English king should receive an impoverished and unsettled condition, that Jowi'sfcs 
‘enormous ransom for tho liberation of John, ho was tc| prevented frpm fulfilling any of the wo§t important 
havo restored to him absolutely, Normandy, Aquitaine, parts of tho treaty. He had the will amlthefteainv 
and all the provinces which had belonged to Henry II. but ho hod not tho powor to fulfil his obbgatfons.- 
Iidward himsolf could scarcely have expected that There was no iponey to pay tho ransom, mid ^hen- 
such terms would he adopted hy the French, but, . ever ho mentioned the cossion of tho territories 
nevertheless, on their rejection, ho pretendod to be guaranteed hy the treaty of Breligny to Edward, he 
enraged at what ho termed tho had faith of thd encountered the most violent oppaiitian,both frodt iuB 
estate, and resolved to compel them to consent. Id sons and his nobles. One of hia sons, the duke of 
the autumn he passed over to France with an army. Anjon, even broke his parole by leaving Calais, where 
more numerous than ho had yet led to the Continent] he had boon 'living as one erf the hostages, by -;es- 
llo hud siege to lthcims ; but the strength of thu' caping to Paris ; and his father wab so much aflected 
place was so great that ho was compelled to abando; by his son’s dishonourable conduct, that, despite' the 
ltis enterprise.' il© marched from Rhein® to Bur persuasions and entreaties of liis ministers, ho repaired 
gundy, and from thence to Paris, in front of which h to London to make his own peace with Edward, and 
encam ped on tho 81st of March, A.n. 1860. But fien?,twas again lodged in the palace of the Savoy, where he 
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ain, lie was bafiled. Tho French would not leave died, a 


tho city to figlit, and as he was eiot in a position to In the meantime, Edwaid had obtained possession 
besiege Paris, ho retired towards Blit tony. By f ihis£f the provinces ceded to him hy tho treaty of Bro- 
tirne his army had been greatly reduced. Men and^igny. Tho prince of Wales, who had, A.n. 1862, 
horses had perished by hundreds from famine, fatigue^ married his cousin Jane — the Fair Maid of Kent — 
and exhaustion. It u said that Edward’s heart wait daughter of Edmund Plantagenet, was appointed to 
touched at the sight ; but as he had witnessed soonestho possession' and government of thoso provinces, 
ol death more terrible before, it is probable that his'vith tho title of Prince of AquitainA Edward &>n- 
einotion would have proved momontary, and that, ®ivcd that, by appointing his son to this government, 
having repaired his losses, he worth! have again re* to should reconcile its nobles to the English rule, 
nowea his .contest with Franco. But there was lis choice was no doubt the best he could have made, 
■mIW scene witnessed by him, which, in those days ‘or the prince was amiable, possessed of high qualities 
of superstition, was well calcrMcd to appal the for governing, and was, moreover, renowned as a 
stoutest heart. As fco approach© "^har tree, such awarrior all over the Continent. Still he was not a 
terrible tempest swept over bis that he was rblcome ruler. The population submitted, bat they 

reminded of the last great day, and a ^e oast his eyes |solved nover to forget their allegiance to the orown 
towards the church of Notre Dame#' f inwardly « which the English monarch*, had once been vassals. 


vowed ho would treat for ponico. T(tfV*yow waa s Fr^nchmon, they adhered warmly to tho feudal 
subsequently performed at the altar of Nt^.Dame ; poriority of Franco. Their discontent was fostered 
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and, accordingly* an armistice was arrang? -j^bich } Chartos V. of France, who on the death of John 
waa followed by a treaty, know? in history ? *£^the succeeded to his father’s throne. Charles waa no 
treaty of Bretigi?y.” By tliat treaty Edward re- frior, but^ie r was a sagacious politician. Itwaa 
signed his pretensions to the crown of France, to ljus sagacity that he had rid Fnm&spf the dan- 

companies.” At that timo,;Fedro/V. f 


signed his pretensions to the crown of France, anil to 
the territories of Anjou, Maino, and Normandy ; and 
restored all his conquests, except Guisness and Calais. 
On the other hand, the territories of Guicnno and 
Poitou, with their dependencies, Saintonge, Agenois, the 
Limousin, and Perigord, with other districts in tho south, 
and tho county of Pimthieu in tfco north-west, which 
were his in right of his mother, were ceded to him in 
full sovereignty. Three million crowns of gold were 
to bo prtidin six rear** as King John’s ransom ; and 


\ige in the territories of the king of Amgen* But 
3re was no safety for them in Arragon ; Fed]® n&de 
r againit the king of Arragon, and th^ CastiUdn 
les fled to France. Pedro hacl given morifrJ: offence 

m t r li * xn x» ' 


hostages having been' give . . 

this treaty, Edward came homo to JESffland, and John l tripceas belonging to the royal family of Frohoe. 
Was liberated, and returned to Fra*& v i . * l Enrique, hajf-brother to. Bon P^i^ wns one of 


ycarf as King John’s ransom; and Charles V., king of Fraifte, for among-lli • tgmdom 
been given for the due fulfilment of ich he had committed was that of his vrffe Blanche, 
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, , «ad4 hMsnggoBtldn, ai4ter% 
MJd tho -l’ope, both, of Wloro b»4?Wi& 
tho progrces of tie “free samp®*” in. 
©“•“I®# engaged them to fight against tho 
, A i • Thirty thousand of those veterans 
^ tin ^ or the ooimkmII of the dele- 
§ftiy°Iin, raid marching across the Pyrenees 
driven from his throne. He had previously 
mirnm-'K ito an alliance with Edward III., and he 
fled to the const of the Block rrince at Bordeaux. 
Bdth Bdward and the Black Prince considered Pedro, 
orroUss he was, the legitimate sovereign of Castile, 
ariS/lheV resolved upon hb restoration by force of 
aitDib«r ^Probably tho support which Charles had 
KWn Enrique was a potent reason why they so 
willingly accorded that support, for though England 
and' France: were at peace, they were stil.1 rivals. But 
whatever the .motive was, in the year 1867 tho Black 
Prince led a great army of English, Gascons, and 
Normans from Bordeaux. In midwinter ho led hb 
army through tho pass of Bonoosvalles into tho open 
phiiib between Navareto and Najara, in Navarre, It 
wtos-near Najara that ISo met "with the forces com- 
manded by Bon Enrique. Tho Don b represented to 
have, had an arfny three times more numerous than 
that <6f Prince Edward, who himself bad thirty thou- 
sand select troops around liim. Tho battle wlibh 
followed woe one of real soldiery on both sides: it 
wasthpEngUsh yoomen against tho “ free companies.” 
It was Commenced by tho young duke of Lancaster, 
who emulated tho military famo of his brother EJ- 
ward. fc But it was by the lllack Prince himself that 
the victory was chiefly won. Tho prestige of his 
name gave, coinage to his followers, and whorevor he 
led there was victory. Having dispersed a division 
under Bon Tello, count of Biscay, he advanced against 
that commanded by Don Enrique, and after a fierce 
conflict, Li Vhich tho Castilians throw stones from 
slings, which shattered helmets and skull-cgps, and 
tho English archers sent their, mox^ deadly arrows 
from their bows, “ to the great' annoyapco and death 
of the Spaniards,” tho Black Prince triinnpkod. Don 
Pedro was restored to his throne ; but the victory was 
not only useless to Prince Edward, but injurious both 
to himself and his country. Pedro had promised to 
pay the cost of tho war, but it was in vain that he 
waited in Castilo fo% tho money. Aflor, therefore, 
being half starved in Castile, arid contracfjug debts, 
and,' what- was still worso, a malady which finally 
carried him to his grave, the Black Prince •returned 
with a shattered army to Bordeaux. % And after all 
this fighting for Don Pedro, in six months ho was 
driyoii from his throne, and murdered by hb half- 
bteth&y 'Don Enrique, who again, under the pro- 
toejfcfiwj <jf Charles of France, became king of Castile, i 
'While Edward was tli ifo wasting tlie strength of 
the lS^bh for an ungrateful tyrant, Charles, king of 
France; was fast regaining strength. He was now, 
AdH X©69* almost ready for open war, Don Enrique 
waSl'Iibutid by treaty to assbt him when fie declared 
K Mrar/jmdthe king of Navarre, who had, by a bribe, 

[ allowed .the "army of tile Black Prince to nmrch 
thxcil^fe‘; ,, ‘ibe;' famous pass of Honeesvallcs without 
I now bou^it over by Charles t b do 

| Enrique tmlike &vour when required: Nor wad this 


0# his rpt^nUi from Spain, Prince Edward im- 
^ied a heavy biirAen 61 taxation upon the people of 
utyftrtny, to defray the debts incurred in that war; 
and great; lords of that country, still deeming 
King Charles to be their lord paramount, earned 
their complaints to the foot of hb throne. As Edward 
was glowing old, and. the health of the Black Prince 
was such as to ronder him unfit to undertako an • 
active campaign, Charles deemed it a golden oppor- 
tunity of recovering tno territories coded by the treaty 
of # Bretigny. He summoned Edward as prince of 
A<fuitaino and hb vassal, to* appear before him at 
Paris, to ansvAr the charges made against him by the 
Gascon lords. lib interference was a violation of the 
i treaty of Bretigny ; but it was a ready way of picking ! 
a quarrel with England. Prince Edward replied 
that he would appear in Paris, but it would bo at the 
head of sixty thousand men; but hb father adopted a 
policy of conciliation. , Ilo was willing, he said, fear 
tho sake of peace, to give up ail tho territories ceded 
to him by tho treaty of Bretigny, except Poitou aud # 
Guicnne, with the adjacent provinces in Ids possessiop. 
But neither Frinco Edward’s threat nor King Ed- , 
ward’s conciliatory offer was of any avail. Charles j 
poured his troops into Aquitaine, tho lords of Poitou 
and Guienno aiding him in hb enterprise. 

War betweon England and France was now re- 
newed. As Charles had so flagiUntly violated the 
treaty of Bretigny, Edward roassumed his title of 
kinh of France. Parliament rnado liberal grants to 
enable him to prosecute the war with vigour ; oml as 
an inducement to soldiers of fortune, ho promised lands 
anff honours in France if they would aid him in its 
conquest. Reinforcements were hastily forwarded to 
the Block Prince, in tho south ; and tho duke of Lan- 
caster was despatched with an army from Oahu's into 
the north- wostom provinces of Fiance. Those pio- 
vincos wore laid waste by firo and sword; but in j 
tho meantime, Charles was victorious in tho south, j 
Several towns and castles were captured, while others 
were delivered up by the garrisons ami inhabitants, I 
Tho brave Lord Chandos had hitherto had tho com-^ 
mand against the French; but in January, A.n. 1370,'*'' 
ho was killed in a skirmish, amhfthe Black Prince then 
took the field in person. The dukes of Beni and 
Anjou were marching, against tho English, but, 
finding ho was at their head, thoy retreated. Hqying a 
garrisoned the towns f capturod, or acquired by the freo 
will , of the inhabitants, they disbanded their army. 
Among thoso towns which had boon delivered up by 
tho people’s free will, was Limoges, tho capital of 
Limousin, a town on which Edward hod conferred 
many honours and privileges. At the instance of its 
bishop, that city revolted, and admitted a French 
garrison for its defence. JOnfagod at the ingratitude 
of its inhabitants, tho Black Princo swore that ho 
would do nothing till ho had recaptured that town, 
and rnado the traitors rue their perfidy. There was 


deep revenge in lib heart as ho lay on hb litter super- ^ 
intending the siogo of that devoted city. He nod 
summoned its citizens to return to their, duty, and 
expel the French, but ho was <gily answered by astern 
defiance. There was a bravo defence, but at length 
the walls of the city were undomined, and the 
English entorod by the breach; Tho threatened 




veng6mce'1tas now carried into execution. It was in 
vain that the, people cried for mercy, his ears wore 
deaf to their ones. More than three thousand were 
murdered by Edward's infuriatod soldiery. Froissart 
calls them “ veritable martyrs,” and not without 
reason, for it was by the authorities the city had been 
delivered up to the French, and hot^}>vUie common 
citizens. About eighty knights retreated* tflL^ono of 
tho squares, and placing their books against avail 
fought with such courage, that Trine© Edward beajm^ 

“ mild and merciful at the sight of their gallantry*” 
Some of them were slain, b^t those who Burrcndefcf* 
wore pardoned. Limoges was ransacked, and thei 
burnt to the ground. This was the last warlike act 
of tho Black Prince, and it confers no honour on hi^ 
memory. After the destruction of the town aud\ 
people of Limoges, Prince Edward returned to Eng- 
land, leaving his brother, John of Gaunt, his successor 
in the government of Qascony. About this time 
John of Gaunt^ duke of Lancaster, married Constance, 

* tho cldoSt daughter* of lion. Pedro, “ the tyrant,” and 
ho assumed, in right of his wife, the title of king of 
Castsjp. This was an unwise step. Don Enriaue was 
firmly seated on that throne, ana, by a natural conse- 
quence, he now preparod to co-operato with Charles of 
France in his wftr with the English. John of Gaunt 
returned to England to make merry with his Castilian 
bride ; and the can of Pembroke was appointed com- 
mander of the English forces during his absence, lie 
was sent with a powerful ficot- containing reinforce- 
ments, but when ho arrived off Rochelle, he was en- 
countered by a fleet more powerful than his own, and 
after two days’ hard fighting, victory declared in 
favour of tho Spaniards. Pembroke was taken pri- 
soner, and every ono of his ships — forty in number — 
wore either captured or dostroyod. Tho ship in which 
tho military chest was stored sank, with many others, 
some of them disappearing In the mighty waters with 
their flags flying. This was a heavy blow to King 
Edward and the English nation ; and it did not come 
alono. ^ 11L successes followed each other in, rapid 
succession. No great battlos wero fought, for it was 
’the policy of Charles to avoid a general engagement 
with iho English. Et. cn when the great Du Guesclin, 
the constable of Franco, was appointed loador of his 
armies, ho did not sworvo from that policy. It was 
in ypin that the English, under Sir Robert Knowles, 
penetrated to tho walls of PariJ to tempt the French 
to an encounter in the open flold; and that tho ^uke 
of Lancaster, who had returned to the conflict, scotored 
the country from one end to theiother in tho hope\ of 
striking a blow i* tho French always avoided them. 
They had a wholesome dread of meeting the bray^, 
English archers. They were ready to harass thdir 
march by skirmishes, T>ut would nover venture ioi 
fight in any general engagement The lessons taught 
at Cressy and Poiotiers were not lost upon them* 
Still, wherever the English banner was display !, the 
French, under tho constable, Du Guesclin, hovered 
around them to cut offr overy straggler. In the yftar 
1372, many towns woiurolso token by that consummate 
general For a time the fortune of war seemed to lie 
Within tho walls of ThoimrB, which was besieged by 
; him. Being hard prasttBto garrison capitulated to 
jgarrmim at MidiammofiiflFnot relieved previous!* W 
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the English.kmg or tins of Q his sons.* ^ T , yr -- « 
this, Edward sot sail w*th \a powerful amy.Mt the 
winds were contrary, and after nine, weeks* contention 
with the waves of the sea, he returned to England. 
Thouars fell before the engines and arms, nc Du 
Guesclin, and fa the year 1373 other toww^tared 
the same fate. With the exception oj a few "‘phases, 
all Pontbien was lost to the English. V 

Throughout this year the duke of Lancasfer" had 
been marching and countermarching in seaipn of a 
French army that would offer him battle* . He myaged 
the provinces of Artois and Picardy, and hetrajrersed 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Auvergne; but toyrmds 
Christmas he returned to Bordeaux without hiving 
bosioged a single town or fought a single action* /As 
his army was greatly shattered, John of Gaunt con- 
cluded a truce with the duke of Anjou ; but he had 
.no sooner left Bordeaux than Charles broke tho 
}armistioc. The greatest part of Guientoe was re- 
jduced. Not one' of all Edward’s allies proved faithful 
(to his cause, except young Do Montfort, who still 

( defied the French party under Do Clisson mBrittany. 
Everywhere olso the French were successful By - 
the year 1374, indeed, the French king had gained 
almost all he could hope to get, and as Edward had . 
1 y&t all hope of recovcnng what his rival had wrested ] 
from him, a troaty was commenced at Bruges. A 
t ruce was finally concluded for ono year, which was 
Subsequently prolonged to tho 1st of April, A.D., 
|377, a date at which the Black Prince and King/ 
Edward had both passed off the stage of life. All > 
(that remained of the possessions surrendered by the 
treaty of Bretigny when this truce was concluded, 
Avas Bordeaux, Bayonne, some few towns on the 
| (Dordogne, and Calais : a costly purchase, when it is 
ransiderod that Edward had, in his wild dream of 

I tion, boon spending the blood and treasures of 
:ingdom during the long period of forty years to 
in that limited dominion. Too much of Franoo 
by the trqpty of Bretigny, been surrendered to j 
English ; and it is no wonder that, as the. feelings 
tionality had been aroused by its concessions, the 
ich fought on until the victories of Cressy and 
biers left only barren laurels to the conquerors, 
lat Edward felt his reverses there can be no 
tion. Aged as he was, he still hoped to take the 
against the French when, the truce expired, in 
p to jedeom his fortunes. In April, A.ix 1376, ho . 
moned a parliament to obtain supplies; but; ho 
m<ft with no response to his demands. On. his 
m to England, the Block Prince had. embraced a 
so of opposition in parliament, bqt the stote of 
loalth had obliged him to seek remand rotire- 
t. The duke of Lancaster then monopolized; the ’ 


Its garrison capitulated to 
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jbf rotate. The faithful wife of his boyhood, manhood, . 
atifd ego was soon forgotten by Edward : he/bqf^ffle a 
sl^ve to the young, and beautiful Alice •Pert^tte^a 
mar ried ufeman, who had been ono of the todies of the 
quin’s bedchamber. He was so cnptiv^tea W this. 1 
sy#*en, that he refused her toothing : passed 

her?* person' with thb lato queen’s her 

vanity induced her to wear in public, Jo .iho great 
taatohdal of tho nation. ItWas while matters were in 
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this state that •Edward called the parliament above 
montiofl^ It is said that the Black. Pfiuce once ! 
more appearcd in pnblic on this occasion, and that I 
the t^easures. adopted in. parliament were under his ] 
dii^tjon. Be that as it may, in reply to Edward’s 


demand for mangy, the members, throx£h the speaker, 
complained o£ taxation, venality, and corruption, and 
. nearly all the kind's ministers. Lord 
Latimer mid others were ituprigpned for embezzling 
the Jmblip treasures and other misdemeanors. Nor 
did parliament stop here. «Xt was an age^of chivalry 
wtypn.the Mr sex was universally adored; but 


mistress Alice Perrcrs had become an object of popular 
outcry, and die, too, fell under the censures of this 
parliament. She was accused of having “ pursued 
causes and actions in the king’s courts by way of 
maintenance for hire and reward” It is said that 
miirtress. Alice was banished tho kingdom j but if so, 
the sentence does not appear to have been carried 
into execution, for it seems dear that she was with 
the king in his last momonts. 

.The Black Prince did not long survive these trans- 
actions in parliament, die died on Trinity Sunday, 
the 8th of June. Tie was so popular with tho 
English people, that his death, though long expected, 
excitod great lamentation. His renown was deemed 
to be so intimately associated with the glory of his 
countiy, that it was said 44 the fortunes of England 
flourished in his health, languished in his sickness, 
and expired in his death.” lie was the object of 
universal love and admiration. Had he lived, it is 
probable that he would have become the most popular 
monarch that had ever reigned over England. So 
deeply was ho venerated, that parliament followed him 
to his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, and petitioned 
the king to introduce his only surviving son, Richard of 
Bordeaux, who was in the tenth year of his age, 
among thenf, tfiat he might receive the honours due 
to hjbi), os heir apparent to the crown. That requost 
was granted; tho young prince was presented to the 
two houses by tho archbishop of Came^bury, as 44 the 
fair and perfect imago of his father.’ * Richard was 
created Frinooof Wales, and was invested with all his 
father’s honours and possessions. 
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■#. The Anke of Lancaster now became all-powerful in 
p^ilisment. That parliament met on the 27tb of 
Janpafy, aiid. it was opened by the young Prince of 
Wales by commission from the king, who was indis- 
posed. In this assembly the duke of Lancaster bad 
an overwhelming majority. His own steward, Sir 
Thomas liuugerford, was appointed speaker in the 
House of Commons, and tlio late speaker, Sir Peter 
do la Mare, who had led the opposition headed by tho 
late Prince of Wales? was imprisoned, while William 
of Wykoham, bishop of Winchester, was deprived of 
his see, and dismissed from coprt. It was demanded 
by some, both in the lords and commons, that in 
right of the Great Charter, they should be put on 
> their trial or liberated, but the demand was rejected. 
So groat was tho influence of John of Gaunt, that 
a petition was drawn up to implore the king to froo 
Alioe Ferrers, tho Lord Latimer, and others, from tho 
censures and restrictions passed upon them by tho 
late parliament As for tho bench of bishops, tho 
duke of Lancaster cared little for them. This was# 
the age of John Wycliffe, tho great reformer ; and at 
this time he was citod to appear bofore a convocation 
at St Paul’s, to answer for his 44 heresies.” JAin of 
Gaunt espoused his eause in opposition to tho per- 
secuting prelates. When Wycuffe* appeared before , 
this convocation, over which Courtenay, the bishop of | 
London, presided, the duke stood alMiis side to support 
him. So, also, did the duke’s sworn friend, Lord 
PSJtoy, marshal of England. The cathedral was 
'crowded with the populace. On this occasion, tlioro 
was a violent altercation which led to a riot It is 
mono than probable that bishop Courtenay was 
severe in his examination of Wycliffe; otherwise 
Lancaster's conduct can scarcely bo accounted for. 
In tho heat of passion, ho threatened to drag tho ] 
prelate out of tho cathedral by the hair of his head. I 
Ihis insult was fiercely resented by the Londoners. 1 
A riot ensued, in which an unlucky priest was j 
murdered in mistake for Lord Percy, and John of ' 
Gaunt’s palace in tho Savoy was attacked and gutted, i 
The alarm caused by this riot was universal. While ] 
it raged, all business in parliament was at a stand-* 
still. When ordor was restored it again assembled, 
and the question of war with Prance was tho great 
subject of debato — the truce being on tho ©ve of 
expiration. All efforts to bring about a lasting pcaco 
had proved abortivof and an aid was granted fur* tho * 
support of war in tho shape of a poll-tax : a precedent 
which in the next reign was followed with disastrous 
consequences. This tax imposed a shilling a head on 
all beneficed clergymen, and fourpenco on every ono 
else in the kingdom, mala or female, above fourteen 
years of age, beggars only oxcepted. 

At this time Edward, whose life had been spent in 
war, longed for peace. He had in February completed 
the fiftieth year of his reign. IIo was growing old, 
and his health was declining. The work of this 
warrior monarch was done, lie could no longer, hope | 
to lead his forces to battle ; and as his successor was a 
mere boy, ho did not wish to l^vo him involved in a 
war with the wily Charles of France. But the 
French king felt that this wdl a golden opportunity 
of making a good bargain for peace, and. the more 
anxious Edward showed himself to bo to obtain that j 
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Ukwripff' for bis sncoeesor, tho/higher bojpme hit 
demands. Them was no eatisfyiiig him; and to on 
the let pi April, the truce expired without coming to 
any wins. Nothing, indeed, could he concluded 
before Ed ward’d death, which took place on the 10th 
of June, He died at his boautiful manor of Shone, 
Bear lliclimond, attended only • by mistress Alice 
I’orrers, In his dotage, his ministers and courtiers 




John of Gluing or the young Prince of Wales and his 
mother, “ the fair maid of Kent.” And oven mists ess 
Alice Terrors did not stay at Shene to witness im 
death, tor having taXbn a Valuable idng from his 
finger, slio abandoned the once mighty king in his 
dying moments. One only was present at that death 
—a priest who. stood over him with a crucifix till 
he was no more. His last hours are well described 
by the poet Gray in these animated lines 


“A mighty victor, mighty lord. 

Low on his funeral couch ho lies ! 

<1 f No pitying heart, no eye afford 

A tear to gmeo his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

. Thy son is gone. He rests among tho dead. 

The swarm tqgt in thy noontide beams wore bom. 

Gone to saluto the rising morn.** 

Some historians consider the reign of Edward III. 
to havo been tlio igost glorious in the British annals. 
This may bo true, if the glory of a nation depends 
upon war and victory. At his death his rival, diagtes 
of Franco, declared that ho had roignod nobly and 
valiantly, and that his name ought to bo ranked 
among heroes. Edward was certainly one of Abo 
greatest warriors England had thou produced. Bis 
personal courage was undoubted, and in martial 
exercises fow surpassed him. It was his heroism and 
his martial accomplishments that made him a favourite 
with his subjects. His reign was tho golden ago of 
chivalry, and all men were smitten by its false glare. 
It was in honour of chivalry that Edward founded 
tho celebrated Order of tho Garter. That was in the 
year 1340, when ho had just returned fjom tho great 
victory of Cressy and tho capture of Calais. But 
notwithstanding the glory which Edward wpn in tho 
field 0f battle «by hi«P chivalrous spirit, his military 
career impoverished his country. Not only wore the 
services of tho ablest part of its population withdrawn 
-fronvit by war, but heavy taxation was necessitated 
for its support And his wars, wore tlioy justifiable ? 
If those waged against either Franco or Scotland are 
examined by tho strict rules of morality, they will bo 
found wanting ; and if by their final issue, they will 
bo found to bo wril nigh worthless. Fgr while ho 
inflicted infinite mischief on^both kingdoms, and raised 
tho martial fame of England to a height never before 
reached, it was at an awful expense of blood and 
treasures; and all that was loft in his hands when his 
wars were over, of all his many conquests, were 
Calais and Berwick. Yet many blessings arose out of 
King Edward’s ambition far oonqnost His froqueut 
want of money to carry out hw ambitions designs 
compelled him to increase tho privileges of* tho 
burgesses and lower classes — sections of tho com- 
' wunity that had been grievously oppressed by former 
toonarOhs. It was in his reign that thq commons 
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ana authors to adopt it in their writings. 
on,$nd translations oft the Scriptures wore __ 

English, and dispersed abroad for the spiritniAw^Me 
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that* abuses in the Church, of Borne began^tO Sttraet 
the popular attention; and that both rich ^d^Jpoot 
become more desirous of obtaining the bleSsings of 
civil and religious liberty. While, theiftfiii^ 
reign of Edward III. mavbo considered gforiouafpr 
“ deeds of arms,” it must be bold to bo more glorious 
for the many benefits which a merciful Providenco 
ordained, should, in spite of war and bloodshfedy afrise 
out of his ambitious nile. X ‘ ^ 

During the reign of King Edward, the chief events 
in the history of Scotland are embodied in his narra- 
tive. After its King David Bruco had boom set at 
liberty, a.d. 1367, ho paid frequent visits T td tho 
English court. He stands charged with being en- 
gaged in intrigues with that court in order to set 
aside the succession of his nephew, Hubert the Stuart, 
who had been regent during nis captivity. Walsing- 
ham relates that after one of those visits, a.d. 1363, 
ho made a proposal to Jbus parliament at Scone, that if 
ho died without issue, Lionel, duko of Clarence^ the 
second son of King Edward, should bo'ihffir-king, It 
can scarcely bo supposed that David could hope to 
obtain tho consent of his parliament to such a proposal. 
If ho did, lixs hope was soon cut- off. His parliament 
rejected it with indignation, and made a solemn 
decimation that no English princo should reign, ovor 
them, and that they would support tho settlement of 


the crown, which had been mado by a former parlia- 
ment, on tlio Stuart and his family. Ilis proposal 
created civil commotions; but,. undeterred- by tho 
manner in which it had been mot by his Subjects, 


manner in which it had been mot by his Subjects, 
David is Said to havo continued his intrigues with 
King Edward to sot aside tho succession of his nephew ; 
but as tho Scots were resolutely bent on defending 
tlicir independbnaa, thoy were Kept secret If the 
two kings were plotting thus together, it was of no 
avail. David Bruce died a.d. 1371, and Robert tho 
$tuaft tlio first of that family, ascended his throhfe 
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{ BICHABD n., SUBNAMED OF SOU 

Vilwn Edward III. was within a few hooniofhia 
morjal agony, and whilo his t bod was tiy ail 

but one poor priest, thetMMS a scone At. Kingston- 
npon-Tbamea, IteforgaP^PandsOtt,i^bwt*fi3 boy, 
thflit; was ..a eitjeens -of 
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that, deputation to tlio boy prince 
Ju °f age, heofferhim their support of 
uud to invite IW toteke up 
. . MtBw Towor. Accordingly, ojttha 22m 

’W'^^:|uonuro^ now no longer Prince of Wales, but 
W» triumphal ‘ onfoy into London. 
'^ftiK flft'jqy on this occasion. There* wore 
^.J^dovices in every street; and conduits 
with wine.- Not only courtiers, but tho 
areally hailod “ tho ifnng mom.” 
xcmami of Edward III. were interred in 
:«T.w«^nstor Abbey, and several days, wore devoted 
to hu ^fas^Uftos. But the solemn funeral rites wore 
scarcely ; over, when shouts of joy echoed round tho 
.w that selfsame abbey.: On the 10th of 
J%,W toy king was tliere crowned with unusual* 
magnificence ; ana there his undes, prelates, barons, 
and mights, knelt humbly beforo him * and paid him 
homage It must have been a very remarkable 
scene,:/ Not often do wo read in history of grey- 
bearded warriors and aged prelates bowing beforo a 
kjhg iti his teens. Yet such was tho case at Bichard’s 
apoeftrion. It was a ngvel .sight, and it is recorded 
that the ceremony was so exciting and fatiguing to 
the youthful monarch, that he was obliged to be 
carried in a litter to his apartment to obtain some 
rest'. But tho coronation was followed by a banquet, 
and the young king again appeared among his exult- 
ing subjects* At that banquet he created four earls 
and njno knights, so that ho was made to fed that, 
child as he was in yoars, he was “ every inch a king.” 
Every pains, indeed, appear to havo been taken to 
spoil this 44 beautiful son of the idol of tho people 
and it i tfe . scarcely to Bo wondered at that ms mind 
became , impregnated with an idea of irresponsible 
greatness. There wore 44 such adulations and pros- 
trations as had never beforo boon witnessed in 
England” tVrolates and courtiers apoko of him as a 
miracle of wisdom and heroism, and for a time tlie 
young king* became what his fathor had been — tho 
people’s idol. As it was apprehended that the duke 
of Lancaster meditated supplanting his nephew, it is 
probable that some of the circumstances attending his 
accession were designed to blight liis hopes of success. 
At all events, care was taken to doprive him of all 
undue power in tho state. No rogency was appointed ; 
•but only a temporary council, in which ho took no 


part.* /The duke, indeed, with his two brothers, 
Edmund, earl of Cambridge, and Thomas, earl of 
Buckingham, and afterwards 1 duke Of Qloubestdr, 
constituted this tcmporaiy council ; but though John 
of Gaunt made no resistance to tho arrangement, he 
2$ttaed mostly to his castle at § Kemlworth, from 
■ #hich , i£* was suspected that he still aimed at tho 
thitfoo., , 

rljhs soason of Richard^ accession was one of inf- 
danger. The trues with Fiance bad expired, ; 
a^ Gfiurles had renewed hostilities.* He had sent j 
aipft# into Guienne, Brittany, and tho marshes of 
£wo forts of . Calais had been captured. 
-Bmhni ■ itself was threatened. ’ A MmmSk^ floet 
fi $&&%&&& Ike Isle of JVight, and burnt the town 
of 'E&dv>$L' Attempts were made upon Wincholsea 
and''SiWtefton, but they were successfully n$ktad. 
By a& v /'4&9 Ffcenoh, with some fteobootfi^ fellies, 


loss % to English commerce by tho capture 
ineitdMOit ships. It was in die iiAdU nf 
iUmt: dangetfl, that the parliament assembled in * 
October. As the oountiy was deemed to be in danger, 
supplies were readily voted. They were voted for a 
twofold purpose : to defray the expenses of a foreign 
armament, and of naval and land forces to protect tho 
kingdom. The aid granted on this occasion was two* 
fifteenths from the counties, and two-tenths from the 
cities and boroughs ^ added to which, was a subsidy 
on wool., The neot was plaood under the command 
o£the earl of Buckingham, who provod unequal to 
the task assigned him^uid his failure added to the 
unpopularity of the Lancastrian party. But before 
tho earl of Buckingham took the command of the 4 
fleet, the decline of Lancastor’s power had been 
made more manifest than evor* In this parliament, 
at the roquost of the commons, a permanent council 
of nine persons was appointed by tho lords in the 
king’s name, to act as ms counsellors in tho conduct of 
government, so that John of Gaunt was more than 
ever excluded from undue power in the state? 
This is no wonder, for the members of the House of 
Commons at this period were the veiy men who had 
drivon his party from office in a jo. 137(3, and his old 
enemy, Sir Feter do la Mare, was again speaker of 
that house. As the country, however, was in dangor, 
tho commons asked for tho aid of # twolvo poors, with 
John of Gaunt at their head, to consider how the 
hqpottr and safety of tho country might best, bo 
secured. The duke veiy properly urged that, as 
they had charged him with treason, and had not 
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but, nevertheless, a reconciliation took place, though 
without any immodiato increase to tho duko’s power. 
On tho contrary, at tho roquest of tho commons, two | 
citizens of London, William Walworth and John 
Philpot, were appointed* to receive and to disburso 
the supplies voted for the defenco of tho country : an 
office never beforo hold by tho citizens of London. 
In this samo parliament, also, Alice Pe^fers, who had 
been favoured by John of Gaunt, was sentenced to bo 
banished and her estates confiscated. 

Tho country, however, could not#finally dispenso 
with* John of Gaunt’s warlike services. Jn thd year 
1378, ho was appointed commander of tho fleet. Onu 
detachment of hie squadron took possession of £hcr-«» i 
bourg, on the coast of Normandy, which was coded to 
England by the king of Navarro, who was again at 
war with Charles of Franoe; and another fleet, which 
he had hired at Bayonne, while sailing to England, 
captured fourteen ships richly laden, belonging to a 
fleet of Spanish merchantmen. Tho duke himself 
sailed with tho great body of his fleet, to Brittany. 
Brest was coded to him by th8 young duke of Brittany— 
de Montfort— who was at this period hard pressed by . 
the French forces. John of Gaunt then invested. 
St. Malo; but the constable, Du Guosclin, marched 
against him with a superior force, and compelled him 
to retire. He returned to his fltiips and tailed home. 
Ho had done nothing beyond taking possession by 
friendly treaty of Cherbourg^md Brest j and although 
this was of great advantage, by depriving Franco of 
two ports whenoo they could best attack England, 
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and giving the English two 'alueble keys to France^ 
it waft, hold that his expedition was fruitiest The 
cost .and general failure of this enterprise; produced 
general discontent. 

Nearer home there had been war by land and sea. 
Taking advantage of the war with Fiance, the Soots 
had renewed hostilities. Roxburgh was burnt and 
Berwick captured. The great border fortress, how- 
ever, was soon recaptured by the carl of N orthumber- 
]and, and all (ho Soots, except %ir leader, put to the 
sword. Rut the most popular exploit of this year 
was by boo. It* was performed by “a worshiped 
citizen of London.” One, John Meroor. had collected 
mono ships, and had manned them with Trench, Scots, 
•and Spaniards, who under bis command sailed to 
Scarborough, and made prize of every ship in that 
port. It seems to have been an independent expedi- 


I. granted an aid qf additionAl taxes onyroal, wdol-felis, 
hides, leather, andother mesohandiw. .. ;; .4 
The $xp$djtkM& of w duke of ' 

tany, had been followed by the less cf <dl that dtfehy, 
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tion, undertaken solely for tlfo benefit of John Mercer 
and his motley crew. There could be no harm, there- 
fore, in a private individual taking up tho cudgels on 
his* ooimtry’Sfbchalf. . So thought the patriotic John 
Philpot., . tho “ worshipful citizen at London.” 
Manning* some ships at his own expense, Plulpot 
boldly bailed iiuquest«of the marauders, lie found 
them, and there was a fierce sea battle between tho 
bold alderman of Ijondon and the marauding Scot. 
•John, Mercer was taken prisoner, and fifteen of his 
ships wore captured. Philpot returned triumphantly 


ships wore captured. Philpot returned triumphantly 
to London with his prizes, and his fellow-citizens 
greeted him on liis return as a hero. But not so did 
the council of Government. He was censured for his 
heroic act, because At had been done without autho- 
rity! But though the nobles censured, the pooplo 
applaudod, and the council was compelled to drop the 
subject. # 

Tho parliament mot at Gloucester iu October. 
More money in aid of tho war was wanted. Tho 
commons, however, were not in a mood to grant it 
willingly. Thero must, they conceived, still be 
money in the treasury. But the dispute was com- 
promised. On condition of their being allowed to 
inspect tho accounts of t^e treasurer, and of being put 
in. possession of documents, showing how the moneys 
they . had voted had been raised and spent, they 


to extinguish the last hopes of the youidg heroic 
duke, was the means of restoring him to ' 

•ions. The annexation of Brittany to tirabwWv of 
Franco was impolitic on the part of Charl^i;;Tbe 
Bretons were averse to He Montfort’s attachmOni to 
England, and had aided the French on*that aj&bobht 
% expelling him ; but they had a perfect . 4 *$*$ of 
subjection to the French power. All the hr 

sthe country became united, and John do Mbntfcft 
was recalled by the unanimous voices of his sublets. 
On his return, with a few troops, a.d. 1379, St. Male 
opened its gates at his approach. The very nobles 
who had aided in expelling him, with others who had 
steadily adhered to his cause, rushed into the water to 
meet him, and the people everywhere received him 
with shouts of welcome. All the chief places in his 
dominions were restored to him. But this was only tho 
signal for a renewal of tho war. It was in vain that 
tho states imploftd the king of France to permit them 
to retain their prince : Charles prepared to send an 
army into Brittany. 

As He Montfort had hitherto proved a faithful ally 
of England, it was resolved to send an army to his 
aid. At a parliament held at Westminster in 
January, a.d. 1380, the commons, after appointing 
commissioners to examine into every part of the. 
administration, again voted supplies for war. The 
earl of Buckingham was this time sent to the aid of 
I)e Montfort. At tho head of a large army hb 
marched from Calais in July, and passed through 
Picardy, Champagne, and other' province^ of France, 
plundering and destroying without meeting any 
enemy tp oppose him. He entered Brittany in 
triumph, but he* had scarcely arrived there, when 
pews arrived of tho death of the king of France, and 
as the Bretons know that a boy was about to asoend 
tho throne, they conceived they should no longer 
require the aid of the English. All their old hatrod 
and jealousy revived, and many of the eitfes resolved 
to shut their gates against Buckingham and bis army. 
He Montfort still dewred to maintain his alliance .with 
England, bat at tho same time, the aversion which 


His conduct at, this time savours of double dealing t 
for while he sent* commissioners to PariWto propose, 
an accommodation, he sent some of his bobles to 
/Buckingham, to congratulate him on his arrival in 
"Brittany, and to propose an interview with him, . At 
that interview, which* toctf place at Meziafe, near 
Rennes, it was^greod that the English should; under- 
take /the siege of Nantes ; He Montfort pmmising .t 0 . 
join 1 them in a few weeks. Buckingham invested 
Nantes, and Continued the si ego fin* two months; but 
when ho found that the Brgtons did. not appear jhe 
raised the sioge, and retirod to Vannes, jtttq winter 
usurers. Ho had been shamefully ip 

amtyry, a.d. 1381, He Montfort bed ponoludod a 
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' peao% with France : a treaty in which he 
tp tenetince hia**tttaa<» with England, and 


Bdiae the Engli s h avmy which had been sent 
defence. The earl ot Buckincham returned 


•» gfr 


(bf fiw defence. The earl of Buckingham returned 
mid disoon tented. His expedition was barren 
of hb^0ur f and its charges proved fata) to the internal 
peace of ;the kingdom. 

. llie bpetof this expedition had been great. Large 
suiha had also beon expended in maintaining* the gar- 
risonsof Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. The nation 
w&sharessod with taxation and by the way in which 
the foxes had been levied. Added to all this was 
the mortifying circumstance that no effective' opera- 


excesses. JS T o doubt the condition of tho 
Engnan peasantiy was superior to that riflier of 
France or Flanders ; but it was, notwithstanding, * 
very deplorable. As a rule they were still serfs or i 
u yulains,” bound to the soil, and sold or transmitted ! 
with the estates, of which the law still held them to 
be a part. Thero were few, exceptthe lower order of 
the clergy, who treated them as fellow-creatures ; so 
that as abody they might still be considered to he in 
bondage. And thatobondogo was now, bitter to them. 
A$ they grew more enlightened, they bore their yoke 
vath greater impatience. They wore bound to un- 
limited servjpes at thofwill df their masters) could 
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tiond resulted from tho vast expenditure. There was, acquire no property by their industry ; and hod no 
therefore, much discontent throughout the countiy. remedy against the tyranny of their masters— except 
But heavily as tho people had been taxed, more* for tho highest crimes. But the system of villonago 
money was wanted, and must be procured. At the had long been tottering to its fall, in all ages of the 
dose of the year 1380, Buckingham’s army was in world oppressed peoplos have struck for freedom, and 
Brittany, in danger of starvation, for tho Bretons so it was at this time in England. In the first parlia- 
refused to afford them any supplies. Money, also, ment of this reign, complaints were made that in 
was required for other purposes. The parliament of many parts of the realm, the “villains” w#ro with* 
last January had requested that thero might not be holding their sorvicos and customs to their lords : 


last January had requested that thero might not be 
another called for at least a year; but the exigencies of asserting that, they wore, by certain clauses in tho 
the*' state wore so great that one was summoned to Book of Doomsday, respecting tho manors and# towns 
meet at Northampton on tho 5th of November. Sup- where they resided, discharged of all manner of 
plies were demanded, and there wero earnest dolibera- serfage, duo as well of their body # as their tenures, 
turns, and several conferences between the two houses, Their interpretation of theso clauses was pronounced 
as to what tax or taxes should be imposed. Had this “evil,” and it was ordered that # thcir proceedings 
parliament deliberately consulted as to what impost should bo put down by special commissions. But. 
should be put into force which would work misenief itavas not only tho “ villains ” who resisted their lords 
in tho land, they could not have devised one better in claiming “the franchise of their bodies the land 
adapted for that purpose than that on ’which, after tenants were at this time seeking to chango the ]>osi- 
mueh thought ana earo, they consented. In an evil tipi of their temmPand customs “of old times duo.” 
hour, a capitation or poll-tax wOs granted. Every The discontent was oven more general. From a 


Tson in, the. kingdom whether male .or female— statute . passed in this same parliament against 
ggars excepted —who was of the age of fifteen years “liveries,” it may be gathered that divers people of 


beggars excepted —who was of the age of fifteen years 
and upwards, was to pay three groats ; but it was small properties were making great retinues of people, 
ordained that* in cities and towns tho Aggregate as well as of esquires as q f others in many parts of the 
amount should be divided among tho inhabitants, kingdom ; giving to them hats and other liveries, of 
according to their abilities; no individual paying one suit by year, “taking of them tho valuo of tho 
less than ono or more than sixty greats for himself same livery or perchance tho double value by such 


and wife. As there was no certain registration to covenant 
guide the collector as to age, such a tax was pregnant maintain 
with Causes for dispute. A boy or a girl of fourteen poll-tax 
might ho {pken for fiftoen; and as the tax was in and frcei 
itself obnoxious, parents might be induced to undor- to obtaii 
state tbo age of children legally liable. According to hod for 
the ehroniders of th8 event about to bo related, it was oxactioni 
tho pressure of tho tax upon the poor, and<ho brutal for a oe: 
manner in which it was enforced, that g%ve rise to the cult! 
that event; but in strict truth, these were only as were foi 
the match to the mine, for the explosive materials had it i 
had for earn# years been accumulating. passed 1 

A great change had boon gradually taking piano, that u m 
not Only in England but throughout Europe. Every- mato can 
where the peasantry, wh^ad for ages been treatea its levy, 
as slaves, had been preparing to strike a blow fqr The t 
freedom. They were ambitious of' becoming men was, hov 
atnong^ their fellow-men, and of being treated as such of the n 
by their superiors in rank and wealth, this very have sul 


covenant an$ assurance tliat every one ef them shall 
maintain tho other in all quarrels.” •Thus, when th^ 
poll-tax was levied, serfs, petty tenants in villanago 
and freemen of small revenue, Vore banding together 
to obtain their civil rights. Citizens and burghers 
had for the most part become free from feudal 
oxactions, and serfs who had lived in. corporate towns* 
for a oertain time had obtainod their freedom ; and 
I the cultivators, whether yeomen, tenants, or labourers, 
were forming a resolution to bo free likewise. But 
bad it not been fdt tho poll-tax, ycai* might havo 
named before anv commotion had taken place; for 


passed before any commotion had taken place, for 
that unwise measure must bo considered as tho proxi- 
mate cause of the sanguinary crisis which accompanied 


thne^ the pophlaco of Flanders, headed by Philip von 
Arteveldt, the son of thetfamous brewer of Ghent, find 
Petesr du Bois, was waging a successful war t 
the aristocraoy; and the peasantry had again ftaeiin 
Franoe against the . nobles, and were commit 


The tax was levied at first with moderation. It 
was, however, soon found that its collection foil short 
of the required supply. Not that government would 
have suffered from the deficiency, for it was formed 
out to some courtiers who raised money upon it from 
Flemish and Lombard mcrchafits. It was the courtiers, 
therefore, who would havo suf%red from the deficiency ; 
or rather the merchants to whom they had mortgaged 
the proceeds. Hence when it was discovered that tho 



receipjp would not roach the amount cxpectcjl fronfc 
. tho tsxjihe collectors were urged to exact it Vita 
greater severity. But tho mote severe they were, the 
more they wore opposed. In many of tho rural 
districts payment was generally refused, and tho 
recusants were roughly treated. This was especially 
tho case in various places in Kent, Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. In the two former counties, the rough usage 
of tho collector was stonily rosented. Some were 
slain, others were wounded, amfcthe lost fled. Mat- 
ters grew worse daily. Tho government was defied, 
and commissioners wero sent into tho disturbed die- 
trieta to enforce tho k\f. Om of those qpmmissioncrs 
sat at Brentwood, in Essex : ho had two serjeants-at- 
arms with him. and thus supported he summoned the 
peupJo of Fobbing boforo him. But the people of 
Fobbing were not to bo frightened by Thomas de 
Hampton and his men-at-arms. They still refused to 
pay any more than they had done, and orders were 
given to arrest them. This only increased resistance, 
il'lio Esse* peasantry drovo the commissioner and his 
men-at-arms to London. Tho chief justice of the 
common pleas was sent to Brentwood, to try those 
who laid been arrested, but ho was not allowed to sit 
in judgment. Jfo was compelled to floe, and the 
jurors and clorty of the commission were beheaded. 
Mischief was uow fairly afloat. With tho heads of 
the murdered mo» stuck upon poles, the Essox pea- 
santry weut from town to town, calling upon all of 
their order to join them. The mob was triumphant. 
Sir Roller! JIales, Lord Treasurer of England, had “ a 
goodly and delectable manor in Essex,” and they broke 
into his house, and after consuming all tho provisions 
in his larder, and drinking all tho wino in his collar, 
they burnt his mansion to tho ground. 

All that the “ Commons of England ”— for tlmt was 
tho namo assumed by tbo riotous peasantry — now 
wanted was a leader. As previously stated, tho lower j 
clergy we m friends of tho peasantry, and one of them 
now stood boldly forward to aid them in their in- 
surrection. Under the assumed and ridiculous name 
of .Jack Strortv, a priest, became their tender. In a 
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of a collector. This man Went, into tho lionso of 
Walter tho Tyler— or Wat Tyler ns ho was familiarly 
**callc4~-and demanded a tax for this daughter. Tho 
mother said she was under age, upou Winch he de- 
clared that ho would ascertain the foot., and at onco 
proceeded to offer a gross insult to tho maiden. Loth 
mother and daughter' cried out, aifd tho father being 
within hearing, rulhed to tjie spot, and with one fell 
blow of a hammer, struck tho ruffian dead. Wat 
Tyler’s neighbours applauded the deed, and profnised 
to stand by him. He beenmo tho champion of tho 
“ Commons of Kent.” They flocked to him from all 
quarters, and Wat Tyler prepared for action. The 
Kentish peasantry were further oxasperated by an 
act committed by Sir 'Thomas Bilrley, who with an 
armed force went to Gravesend and claimed a burgher 
as his “villain.” . By lSw, if a villain had resided a 

S and a day in a tor/n, he acquired his freedom. 

was tho condition in which this burgher stood; 
but, notwithstanding, he was carried as a "prisoner to 


Rochester Castle. Enraged at this Wat Tyler 
and his followers crossed tto Thames, toQkthe castle 
of Rochester, and liberated the burgher* ■ Tfafi In- 
surgents now marched to l^dstone* where ^Shcy 
released from gaol an itinerant prcacher nanied; John 
Ball, who was n^der prosecution for f jtfeaehiittfetrtxts, 
and schisms, and scandals, against the jtoty w$e arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy.” ■ ;* ' . 

The “‘Commons of Essex ” had joined 
mons of Kent” in • their attacks upon 
Castle and Maidstone gaql, and with* Wat. as 
their captain, John Ball as their chaplain, 

Straw/ who appears to have acted as ‘seoratei^fjie 
combined forces entered Canterbury, , At Cwiterbuty 
they frightened tho monks and clergy of the.cathpdml 
^almost to death. It would have been well if they 
had dono nothing more; but from some caUse.ctf$fcher 
they beheaded three rich citizens. They then pro- 
ceeded towards London; their numbors hourly in- 
creasing on their march. When they reached Black- 
heath, the insurgents are said to have amounted to 
one hundred thousand men. Tlio revolt had then 
assumed a most formidable gharactof. It extended 
from the coast of Kent to the Humbor, and was 
organised in a markable manner by correspondence 
in letters and messages : chiefly under tho direction 
| of tho “ riotous priest” Jack Straw. Tho letters boro 
I tho signatures of Jack Milner, Jack Carter, Jack 
Trueman, and John Ball ; all splendid names to bo 
recorded in the pages of history. At Blackhead), tho 
renowned John Ball harangued the multitude. It is 
said that lie composed his own text; that famous 
couplet:— 

When Adam delved, and Ero span. 

Who was tlion.tlie gentleman^ 

From stich a*toxt it is easy to suppose that Ball 
insisted that as all men wore equal in 4ho sight, of 
God, tliey ought to bo .so in tho view of the laws. 
This was a legitimate proposition; but Ball Went 
further. He pleached destruction to tho upper 
classes, and an equable division of properly.. This 
was a dangerous doctrine to urgo upon an ignorant 
npiltitnde with weapons in their lianas. It was mob 
ojatoiy with a vengeance, and inflamod, by it, tho 
insurgents proceeded to pluudor and destroy. But a 
little instance of gallantry must bo accorded to the 
infuriated multitude. While # at Blackftoath, tho 
widow of the Black Prince fell into their hands, and 
after grafting a few kisses to some of them, she* was 
tillowod, with her retinue and maids of honour, to 
prooccd on their ioumeyin safety. The memory of 
her husband, the "idol of tho people, savbd^hor fyom 
violence and outrage. But this little episode iff 
^gallantry was succeeded by foarful episodes of venge- 
ance., Every road on ^he Blackheath side , of 
London was occupied* by the. insurgents, so that no 


ono could pass through thoir ranks into or firpm the 
city/without their permission. No judge or lawyer 
wasj allowed this privilege, for every one on whom 
they could lay their hands was slain without metey. 
As |qr the other passengers? they were made to tako 
an oath that they would be true to “King^tehard 
ondl tho Commons that they would never, m tulod 
by king whose name was John ; and thttt they 
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w raid p?*y no tax except the fifteenth paid by their 
fiwefel^em Having hfleen this oath, they were 
aliened to pas&.on. In his extremity; the young king 
took shelter with his mother and a few of his coun- 
the Tower. On their way* to London, tlyj 
insurgents ha£ seized several knights and gentlemen 
whontihey obliged to accompany them; and ouo of 
theaa knights was sent to the king, in the Tower, to 
in,rite.Win to oomo and speak Tjith them concerning 
the government of Ms kingdom. Accordingly, on the 
l>2thofJune^ Richard sailed in his barge to Itothor- 
, hifcfee; on seeing which, says Froissart, they set up 
stich horrible cries, that it seemed as if all the devils 
in boll were in their company, and terrified thereat, 
the king’s companions rowed back with all speod to 
the Tower. | Then arose a loud cry for the heads of* 
all the ♦ministers. Had Richard been permitted to 
land, the enraged multitude-might have 'been appeased. 
But thoro was now no hopo of arresting the swell- 
ing snrgo of mischief. It is impossible to describe 
the- fury of the Kentish insurgents when they found 
that the king had been rowed back to tho Tower. 
That night Southward and Lambeth was a soeno of 
terror and dismay. Houses woro burnt to tho ground, 
and every gentleman on whom tlicjfc could lay their 
hands was summarily beheaded. The Marsha] sea 
and the King’s Bench were demolished, and tho 
PSdaCe of tho priiuato sacked. Nor were tho men of 
Essex idle. Advancing along tho left bank of tho 
river, they destroyed the lord treasurer’s mansion at 
Highbury, and threatened tho north-cast of London. 
On tho next day, tho gate on London Bridge, which 
had been shut, was opened by tho mob within, and 
tho insurgents poured into tho heart of the city. The 
chroniclers of tho period record tliat at first they 
were peaceable : that they injured neither person nor 
property, and purchased what they required at a just 
price. At Hie pamo timo they record, tliat tho rich 
citizens, in tlio hopo of conciliating thorn, throw their 
wino cellars open, that they might drink* without 
money and without price, and that # Mien onco they 
had tasted the raro luxury, they seized it with other 
strong drinks wherever it could bo found. The 
madness of drunkenness re-excited their fury. The 
noble palate of tho Savoy with all its rich furniture, 
belonging to the dnko of Lancaster, was destroyed by 
fire; Newgate' was demolished, and its prisoners sot 
free to swell their numbers, and tho Temple, with 
all its valuablo and ancient records, was Azed to tjio 
ground. So also was the priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, recently erected in Cicrkcnwell. It docs tiot 
appear that .plunder formod any pajt & the object of 
tho> instugents ; except strong dnnks. On tho con- 
trary, the leaders mode proclamation, that whoever 
should secrete any plate, gold, pr jewels, in tho Savoy 
palace should be put to dqtth, 9 and one man thus paid 
the penalty of his disobedience to their wilL De- 
struction, not plunder, was the object of tho HCom- 
xnohs of England.” And that now' again extended to 
life; To every man they mot they put this question, 
“For whom boldest thou?” and if tho answer given 
.walk not in tho languago .of their watchword, f For 
King. 1 Richard and the Commons,” they were piit to 
death* ; Many of the citizens thus perished, and tho 
dty became involved in fire, murder, and debauchery. 


As t^Flemings and Lombards wore held to have 
Sprowft rich at the expense of tho Euglirii peasantry, . 
too vengeance of the insurgents was especially * 
directed towards them. Every one they could fmd 
in tho city was boheoded: oven tlio altar atlbiiled 
them no protection, for many woro dragged from 
thence and slain in the streets. The destruction of 
life was fearful, and liad not the groater part of them 
been overcome with liquor, it would havo been still 
greater* All Londcm was at their mercy, for tho 
offerts of government to cheek their career were, by 
the suddenness and extent of tho revolt, paralyzed. 

During tide fearful Ay tho # king still remained in 
the Towor. As night advanced Walworth, lord 
mayor of London, proposed that the garrison should i 
rush out upon tho rioters when buried in sleep and | 
wine, and put them to the sword. This dangerous 
proposition was overruled. It was resolved rather 
tliat the king should endeavour to prevail upon them 
by fair speeches, and granting them all their demands 
to retire to their homes. But this was only a measure 
of expediency. The court had no intention of kwping 
faith with the insurgents : promises were only to bu 
made ; not observed. On the morning of the 44th of 
Juno, thereforo, as tlio multitude assembled round tho 
Towor — somo demanding an audienpo, and others tlio i 
heads of tho chancellor and treasurer - they were told | 
tliat if they would retire to Milo End, tho king would 
meet them there and hear their demands. The great 
body of the rioters complied with this message, and 
tho king, with a few attendants, redo from tho Tower 
to moot them. But they did not all go. Wat Tyler 
aid Jack Straw, Vith many of their most furious 
followers, lingered behind, and no sooner was Richard 
fairly on his way to Milo End than they forced an i 
entrance into the Tower, where thoy beheaded tho I 
archbishop of Canterbury; Sir Robert Halos, tlio 
treasurer; Apuldorc, thojring’s confessor ; and Lcgge, 
with tlireo others who had made themsclvos obnoXiofts 
lor their connection with the fanning of the pgll-tax. j 
Tho king’s mother was still wife in their hands. 
Bloodthirstjfras they wore, tho insurgoi^s offered her j 
no violence ; but tho scene was so appalliug that blic 
fell into a swoon, in which state she was rowixj across 
tho Thames, and carried to a hSnso iif tlio city. 

It was chielly by tho men of Essex and Hertford- 
shire that tho king was met at Milo End. Their 
behaviour was mild, and respectful, and their demands** 
moderate ahd just. They required the abolition of | 
slavery throughout England ; tho reduction of rout of 
land to fourpcncc an aero ; liberty to buy and sell in 
all markets and fHirs thrcraghoufc England; and a 
general amnesty lor past ofibneeft All hough, there- 
fore, John Ball had preached destruction to all dis- 
tinction of rank, and an eqi*ftblo division of praperty, 
and tho great body of tho insurgents had been carried 
away by his oratory, better thoughts now prevailed 
among tho men of Essex and Hertfordshire. One 
cannot but be struck with tlieir moderation at Milo 
End, when compaibd with their fiuy in tho city. As 
it has been obscryod, shivery was an unnatural con- 
dition, and at this period, fthen it was gradually 
passing away, and could *>t long, be maintained, 
particularly galling; to limit the rent of land to 
fburpcnco an aero, which at that time was about tho 
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average rental, if absurd, was not wore so tjfan th# 

, laws which limited the rate of wages, and fixed the 
rate of provisions ; aud to claim a right to buy and 
sell in all markets and fairs, was to assert a freedom’ 
of commercial intercourse, to which all subjects m all 

r of tho world are fairly entitled. On the whole, 
rfore, tho demands made were for just and natural 
rights: rights which had been accorded to burgesses, 
and which ought long ago to have been extended to 
tho peasantry. Whether the young king was struck 
with their justice may bo questioned, but he readily 
agreed to them. Clerks wore employed the remaining 
hours of the day, an<f all tho succeeding night, in 
drawing up charters in accordance with tho demands 
for every township and parish, and when, on the next 
morning, the king's Beal was affixed to them, the men 
of Essex and Hertfordshire returned home, loyal 
subjects. 

But tho men of Kent were not so easily pacified. 
They rejected tho charter, and when other terms 
^vere offered still more liberal they failed to satisfy 
them. Under their redoubtable loader, Wat Tyler, 
they carried on their ravages in and about London as 
before* Deeply impregnated with John Ball’s doctrine 
of equality, they designed to level all distinctions with 
the dust. It is related that they resolved to seizo the 
king and destroy all the nobility. Snccoss had cer- 
tainly made thcxn#both insolont and forocious. On 
the morning of tho 15th, the king loft the wardrobe 
and went to hear mass and pay his devotions to the 
statue of “Our Lady " — the special protectress of 
English kings — at Westminster Abbey. He was 
i accompanied by tho lord mayor arid some city magis- 
trates, with a few knights and barons— in all about 
sixty persons mounted on horseback. As he was 
returning through West Smithfield, ho encountered 
Wat Tyler and his followers. “Here is the king,” 
said Wat; “I will go and $peak to him. Move not 
tiil I give the signal.” He, too, was mounted and 
ar median d putting spurs to his horse, rode boldly into 
the midst, of Richard's retinue. “King,” said he, 
“dost thou s*o all those men there?” 4 ;I seo them,” 
replied the king, “why ask the question?” “Be- 
cause,” rejoined Wat, “ they are all of my will : sworn 
by their faith And loyalty to do my bidding.” It is 
said that during this parley, Wat was playing with 
his dagger, and seized hold of tho kings bridle, but 
•it is absurd to suppose that he meant to murder him 
iu the midst of his retinue. Walworth, tho lord 
mayor, however, chose to beliovo that ho meant mis- 
chief, and with* one fell blow, either with his sword 
or mace, struck him to tho ground; and Ralph 
Standish, one of thd king’s esquires, thrust liis sword 
into his side, and in a few brief moments the insur- 
gents hod lost their leader. They prepared for 
revenge. Already thoir bows were bent, but Richard, 
with tho heroism of his race, boldly galloped up to 
them, and exclaimed that Tyler was a traitor, and that 
ho would now bo their captain. 44 Follow me into the 
fields,” he added, “ and I will grant you whatever you 
desire.” They followed him as he rode gontly on to 
Islington ; but they fcero betrayed. Tho citizens 
had been arming themsrlvos and thoir servants, and 
while Richard was holding parley with the rioters in 
the fields at Islington, they joined bin* under the- 


oommand of Sir Robert Knowles, and* the insurgents 
now either ran away through the corh-fielde, or fell 
upon their knees and begged for mercy. Hw % com- 
manded them to return to their homes, nor would he 
aUow them to bo molested by the forces gathered 
around him ; bit he resolved to have hjp revenge. 

In the meantime, the servile War hod .extended to 
other parts of England. At St. Axbans seVeral 
gentlemen were beheaded by a mob, and charters of 
freedom and manuimssion were extorted from “ the 
abbot and monks ; at St» Edmundsbury, Sir John 
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Cdvendish, chief justice of England, and others, were 
ihassacred ; and in Norfolk, a body of peasantry, under 
the command of John Littistcr, a dyer of Norwich, 
who assumed the title of "King of the Commons,” 
created general dismay by their ferocity. , This mob 
carried some lords and gentlemen with them, to give 
a sanction to their ravages, anjL other nobles dmt 
themselves up in their castles for feft*. Henry 
Spenser, tile fighting bishop of Norwich, however, 
despised such cowardico. lie gathered around him 
his anned retainers, and marching against the rioters, 
not ouly subdued ^bera in Norfolk, but m Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. Many were slain by* l)is armed 
band. Others were taken prisoners, and when ho hod 
; crushed tho rebellion in those counties, he combined 
the sacerdotal with the jucjjcial office ; for he took up 
| tho crucifix, confessed fi is captives, and then sentenced 
thorn to be beheadod. In "other parts the rioters, on 
healing of tho death of Wat Tyler, and the dispersion 
of Jjiis foliujvers, disbonded and returned to their 

The raging storm was followed by a profound calm. 
Tha^ calm was deceitful. There was a tempest of 
vengjcance. appearing in the horizon. All the military 
tenants of the crown were summoned to appear in 
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London yittij^orfies and arms, and it was so well 

o£ forty Ihoumnd horsemon. Their rendezvous was 
Btackheath. Phils supported, on the 30th of Juno a 
pioolamation was issued, commanding all tenants in 
vUIanage ,to j^erform their usual services to thcar 
and two days after letters patent wore pub- 
lished, revoking the charters of freedom wliich had 
been granted. The men of Essex, whose conduct had 
been the most # moderate and rational, made a stand 
against this breach of the xoyal faith ; bnt it was use* 
less: they were defeated with great loss. Then fol- 
lowed courts of commission to condemn tlio offenders ; 
for the trials were a mockery of justice. Among 


. whose punishment was .highly deserved. But then? 
were others among tho several hundred executed— 
Holinshcd says 1500— to whom some* mercy might 
have been shown. There appears, however, to have 
been no discrimination displayed in this wholesale 
retribution. At first they were beheaded ; but after- 
wards they were hanged and gibbeted, some in irons. 


population : a dreadful severity, as it lias been truly 
observed, which invalidated tho prcgid claim of the 
upper classes to lie considered a different race from 
the most brutal of the peasant population. 

That the insurrection of a.d. 1381 was put down in 
many districts as violently and illegally as tho out- 
break, is clearly seen by a statute of indemnity passod 
in parliament, which shortly after assembled. That 
statute exonerated from blame all those “ who made 
divers punishments upon the said villains and other 
traitors without due process of tho law, and otherwise 
than the laws and usages of the realm required,” in- 
asmuch as they did it not of malice prepense, but only 
to appease and ccaso tho mischief. By tho same I 
statute, all* compulsory manumissions and releases I 
were declared null and void. By the advice of his 
counsellors, who must havo bocn far-seeing statesmen, 
ltich&rd submitted to this parliaftpnt, whether it 
would not bo expodient to abolish tho state of slavery, 
but with one accord tho lords of the soil declared that 
they would never consent to such a measure : thus 
proving tluit the upper classes wore ill prepared to 
recognise the rights of the peasants. And nqt only | 
wore tliey^ unwilling . to relinquish their cherished 
right of Holding their fellow-creatures in bondage, 
but they Were disposed to inoreaso the sovSrity of $ie 
laws affecting thorn. In this parliament, n law was 
passed by which “riots and rumours and other such 
things ” were made “ high treason P a vague and 
unmeaning law, however, which was as likely to affect 
the upper as tho lower classes, although it was 
evidently passed for tho latter purpose. But wliijp 
this parliament showed tpn utter disregard to tho 
welfare of the lower classes, its members proved that 
they were keenly alive to their own interests. IThey 
complained bitterly of evils which touched them- 
selves: of purveyance; of the rapacity* of the law 
officers ; of maintainors of suits who violated righ£ 
and la was if they wer^ little kings ; and of taxation. 
It wm With difficulty that the king could obtf&n a 
supply ; but as he would not give his consent ttfctho 
statute of indemnity above mentioned without itpho 


•oomm<4» at last yielded : a subsidy on wool, wool-foils, 
and leather was granted for five years. Thou # it was 
that Bichard granted his pardon to all “loyal sub- * 
jects,” and a fow weeks after it was extended to tho I 
offending peasantry. 

In tho year 1382, the king, being in las sixteenth 
year, was marriod to Anuo of Bohemia, daughter of 
the late emperor, Charles IV. Anno was an excellent 
princess, ami deserved a better husband than Richard 
proved to be; but slio restrained many of the impulses 
ofoliis levity, aud fitful passions, and, therefore, en- 
deared herself to the nation. Anno became a nursing 
mother of the re forma Ron hf adopting the doctrines 
of Wyoliffo, whioli she imbibed from her mother-in-law, | 
“tho fair maid of Kent,” who wus tho active pra- 
tootrcBs of tlie reformer : of whom moro will bo seen ‘ 
under tho section on religion. 

From the bravery and prudence which Richard had 
displayed in tho servile insurrection, a glorious reign 
was anticipated by his subjects. But ho did not long 
’persist iu this popular course. His uncles, *vlio werg 
engaged in their own ambitious designs, hod shame- 
fully neglected his education, and had left him in tho 
hands of young persons who wero dissolute, a#d who 
corrupted his mind with flattery, lie became vain, 
voluptuous, and extravagant. Henceforth his reign, 
indeed, presents a series of dark events, obscure in- 
trigues, orrors, and calamities. He became a tyrant i 
without the force of character that makes tyranny | 
successful. Ho was himself ruled by favourites upon 
whom ho was over ready to confer honours and 
estates. One of his first unpopular acts was tho 
taking the great s&l from Hemy he Scroop, to whom 
it had been committed with tho full approbation of j 
parliament. Scroop refused to affix tho seal to certain 1 
grants of land which ho hud mado to some of his 
worthless courtiers, and taking it into his own hands 
ho sealed tho grants, and then delivered it to Bray- . 
broke, bishop of London : and thus commenced a couf&o | 
of despotism which led to his deposition. 

Tho war with France was not yet ovor. In a 
parliament hold, at Westminster a sulwWy was granted 
for defraying tho expenses of that war, and “ the other , 
enemios of tho kingdom.” IJjvo schemes wgre pro- 
posed for prosecuting that war.. The duke of Lan- 
caster, titular king of Castilo and Leon, proposed to ! 
lead an army into Spain ; and tho fighting bishop of | 
Norwich, who “loved tho profession of arms ab#vo al?* | 
things,” offered to raise an army of throe thousand 
men-at-arms, and three thousand archers, to assist tho 
Flemings, who were at war with their own prince, 
aided by the French. No decision was arrived at in 
this parliament, but in. tho mAuitinio the French 
were acting. Philip von Artovoldt, the leader of tho 
patriotic Flemings, had for wine t-imo been victorious. 
With tho weavors and othor artisans of Ghent, ho had 
defeated the French and tho whole chivalry of 
Flanders. But in tho autumn of this year there was 
a turn in his fortunes. Tho French had defeated the 
Flemings at Confines, and again in a great battlo 
fought at Kosebccquc, and all Flanders was Teduced i 
except Ghent, which was besieged. Philip von Arte- 
veldt was slain. This rapid* progress of the French 
arms, combined with their threatening to bosiege Calais, 
caused great alarm iu England. A parliament was 
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called* in February, a.t>. 1383, and Of the tipco wa§ 

. about expiring with Scotland, and the Scots wore dis- 
posed to renew hostilities, it was not deemed expedient 
that a royul army should leave .the' kingdom, hut that 
the proposal of tho bishop of Norwich should bo 
accepted. Tho young king himself seems to have 
boon disposed to go to Flanders, and lead an army in 
person, but a proposal to that effect was negatived; 
and it was decided that lho honour of England should 
be entrusted to the warrior prolific. 

But although in reality this expedition was under- 
taken to support tlio patriotic Flemings against tlitir 
duke and Frapee, tho prelaws troops ware ostensibly 
raised for another purposo: a purpose for which a 
prolate* might be supposed to draw tho sword without 
violating tho sacred character of his profession. At 
this time there was a schism in tho church. There 
were rival popes: Urban VI., an Italian, who had 
obtained jmssossion of Sfc. Peter's chair at Home, and 
Clement VII. a Frenchman, who resided at Avignon. 
•Franco, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus, were in 
favour of tho Frenchman, and England, Flanders, and 
tho rest of Europe for the Italian. Jt was a favour- 
able Opportunity for tho bishop of Norwich to laiso 
troops, however lio might employ them after they 
had rallied round his standard. He preached a 
crusade against the French popo at Avignon, and 
lancers and arelicm rallied round him for his holy war. 
Part of tho cost of his adventure wits paid by parlia- 
ment, and part whs raised by voluntary contributions. 
All the ladies of tho land showed their zeal in favour 
of Urban : for they sent tho bishoji money and jewels 
from all quarters for tho support of his army. '.Hie 
war, therefore, in which this military churchman 
engaged, presented two aspects. On the one hand, it 
was ostensibly a sacred crusado for Popo Urban ; on 
tho other, it was a conflict waged in union with, and 
for the rights and independence of, the burghers and 
commons of Flanders against, tho ‘aristocracy. Viewed 
in tho latter light, it must bo considered a strange 
contest for the bishop of Norwich to embark in, os ho 
bad boon but a fow months before. exhibiting his 
prowess against tho English peasantry when strug- 
gling fiff their lights Jjnd independence. But bishop 
, Sponsor so loved war, that ho does not seem to have 
cared much about the manner in which ho indulged 
in liis fighting propensities. Tie sailed in May with 
^liis Ittncers and archers to Calais? and soon took tho 
field. At first he was successful in liis military opera- 
tions. Ho took Gravelines by assault; dofeated a 
French army near Dunkirk, and npado himself master 
of it ; then lio took possession of several other towns ; 
and, finally, ho besieged Ypres. But here his career of 
success ended. Ho was joined before Ypres fry 
twenty thousand of tho men of Ghent, but a superior 
French army appeared to contest the palm of victory 
with him, and on their approach he ran baok to the 
coast faster than he had advanced from it. A part of 
his army reached the coast in safety, but ho throw 
himself into Gravelincs, and the 'French got rid of 
him by permitting hup to destroy its fortifications, 
and then to return to England. Oil his return, tho 
bishop, was prosecuted •»>; y parliament, and was for 
ootflo time deprived of his temporalities, while four ot 
bis principal officers wore condemned for having sold 


stores, and pgp^qhs to tte enemy : *nd thus ended 
the militaryoarcer of this^Ttkdprekl^. 

Tho year 1$84 is chiefly miked by* a Stnigglo 
between tho king's favourites and Ins uncles. In that 
year, John of- Gaunt concluded a trtroS wi & Wmm t 
m which Scotland was comprehended. <* 3nt,tJ«J Scots 
would not accept the truce. They w^o-"*nMid^tiag 
an invasion of England, and after the re- 

turned from Franco, >o led an army aorCNMar thn1)^(ler% 
and plundered and burnt some towns. Just after the 
duke bed rendered this service to tho State,:#' ^rjiar 
' ment mot at Salisbury, in which John V 

Carmelite friar, accused him of plotting to do%reho. 
tho king and usurp tho crown. Lancaster mmritd 
p liis innoccnco, and demanded that his accuser should 
bo committed to safe custody until ho had mado good 
his accusation. Ho was committed to tho charge of 
Sir John Holland, tho king’s lialf-brotlior, and tho 
next day tho friar was found dead in his . ehajhber. 
It was said that he was, strangled by his knightly 
) keeper ; but tho king’s frionds asserted that ho had 
[committed suicide. Whether ho was put out of the 
1 way to prevent disclosures against Lancaster* or to 
conceal the treachery by which he was sftborned to 
accuse tho dukorfalscly, remains a mystery. Richard, 
however, professed his conviction that his uncle ,was 
innocent, and ho was again sent abroad to obtain a 
-prolongation of tho truce with Fiance. The truce 
was prolonged till tho 1st of May, a.i>. 1385, but 
wliilo John of Gaunt was negotiating with the French 
court, his enemies wore again engaged in plotting his 
downfall Before ho went on his mission, there liad 
been frequent tumults in London, which were chiefly 
occasioned by John Northampton, who had recently 
boon mayor. John Northampton teas a partisan of. 
Lancaster, but it docs not appear that tho duke was 
at all connected with him in raising^ these tumults. 
Itn his absence, however, tho ex-mayor was brought 
to trial, and 'sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 
His estates wore confiscated. Encouraged by this 
iuocoss, tho ministers formed a design of bringing the 
duke himself to trial for treason. Preparations were 
friado for liis arrest, but Lancaster scoured himself in 
tho castlo of Pontefract. Thore was again a prospect 
of civil war, but it was prevented for a time by the 
good offices of tho princess of Wales, who brought 
atiout a seeming reconciliation bftween tho duke and 


li^r son. The storm blew over for a time, but 
Itychard at this period had bcoome an adept in tho 
ak of dissimulation, which augured ill for the peace 
o t tlio kingdom.^ 

I The truce wfiic^ had been prolonged trdl the month 
ofi May, 1385, having expired, Franco sent a thousand 
irion-at-arms, and advanced a largo sum of money to 
induce the Scots to invado England. This expedition 
Was commanded by Sir John do Vienne. According 
to Froissart, tho Scots and tho French did not yertr 
well agree. Tlio Scots complained that the French 
who lodged about in thfe villages near Edinbuxgh, 
would rifle caul eat them up, and were not sufficiently 
rcsj^ctful to the women ; and the French : o^inpUlncd 
of tlio pvide of tho Scots, ther poverty of tholand»;and 
the ]want of amusement. The Scots said they epttld 
do without tho French, and asked '** what jpteyil had 
'‘brbiijght them there;’ 1 and the Freni h batons and 





knights asked •tlioir admiral 44 wha, 
Inxrojjhtt^ V'hilo thus * 

against flitf "other, they wc*e waith. c 
itobert, and when ho camo, the French cu. 
liitJe roTorenc©. However, tho ill-assorted' — 
the -hardy Qeqfa and tho gay Frenchmen— iv 
intd^^jglan^L But they soon marched hack i 


intd^^jglan^L But they soon marched hock 
Ob> renting Newcastle, they learned that Kill 
Richard, who iv-w, for the first time, took the fielSI 
t^ut adyancing, from York with a large army, and 
then they retreated. Richard advanced into Scotland, 
grossed the borders, burnt Edinburgh, Perth, and 
other towns; but while ho' was thus engaged, the 
^French and Scots had crossed the Solway Frith, and 
wfcre acting the same destructive part in \Vestmore- t 
"land and Cumberland. Richard ro turned to England, 
and then the French and Scots re-entered Scotland, 
$0 that the campaign terminated without any trial of 
strength in battlo. Richard disbanded his jinny, and 
tho only result of tho war was, that the French and 
Boots wasted England, and tho English wasted Scot- 
land. 

1 During this campaign there had been frequent 
quarrels between Richard’s uncles and lus favourites. 
While at York, Sir John Holland, a partisan of 
LoncastoFs, assassinated one of the favourites; and 
during Richard's retreat from Scotland, Sir Michael 
i &e la Polo, another of his minions, who was then 
j chancellor, excited fresh jealousy in his mind against 
his uncle, John of Gaunt, which led to a fierce alterna- 
tion. There were great burnings, of heart between 
the king and all his relations, in part caused by tho 
lavish honours which ho had recently conferred on 
some Of his favourites. Michael do la Tolo was 
created oarl of Suffolk, and Robert de Vero, marquis of 
Dublin. Do Vere, also, received the grant of tho 
whole revenue of Ireland, on condition of paying a 
yearly rent %S *iive thousand marks to the king. This 
favourito, indeed, was soon after created duke of Iro- 
lond. In order, however,* to neutralize the jealousy of 
his uncles, the earls of Cambridge Snd Buckingham, 
Richard conferred dukedoms upon them ; Cambridge 
was* made duke of York, and Buckingham, duke of 
Gloucester. Hcniy, tho son of the duke of Lancaster, 
was at the same time created earl of Derby, and 
Edward, tho son of tho duke of York, eafi of Rutland ; 
while Roger, earl of # Maroh, son (if Lionel, tho second 
son of Edward III., was declared presumptive heir to 
the throne. All these honours and grants were con- 
firmed by a parliament which met in October, and for 
a time the jealousies between tlio king’s relations and 
favourites w«i3*e allayed . . * * 

- It was {lifting this family concord that the duke of 
Lancaster was enabled to conduct an army into Spain, 
to assert his long-cherished claim to tho crowns qf 
Castile and Leon. King Richard was glad to get rid 
of him, and parliament -was scarcely loss pleosod. 
Supplies were readily voted for tho purpose. Cir- 
cumstances wore considered favourable for prosecuting 
liis design. The reigning king of Castile, John,;liad 
| married the only legitimate child of Ferdinand, 'late 
king.df Portugal, and belaid claim to that crown., In 
order to obtain it ho laid siege to Lisbon. Bui the 
Portuguese hated tho Castilians, and refused tolpwn 
him $s their monarch. They placed Jolin, a imfpral 
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greater reverses, ho daughter 

Catherine to I ferny, priucy"" who was heir 

of the rcigniug king of Ca&uc; whom ho lmd sought 
to dethrone. 

The absence of the duke of Lancaster with his 
choice warriors, encouraged tho French to prepare for 
an invasion of England, in tho hope of revenging 
tho injuries inflicted upon France, great preparations 
were made for that purpose. Jn September, A.r>. 1 38(1, 
two fleets were collected for tho^en ter prise, ono at 
Sluys, and another at Treguicr, in Brittany. Ships 
wAo collected in all maritime countries, from Cadiz 
to Dantzic, and such a number had never before been 
soon in Christendom. And then how gorgeously tliey 
vmo decorated ! tlflro were gilded masts, emblazoned 
sails, and silken banners. Tho' lords of Franco and 
Brittany rivalled each other in decorating tho ships 
tliati -were to bear them to the hated coasts of England. 
For several months knights had been pouring into 
the towns of Flanders and Artois from all parts of 
Franco, to aid in tho enterprise. When Charles Vl. 
arrived at Sluys to take part in tlio expedition, thoro 
wore upwards of a hundred thousand men, including 
nearly all tjio chivaby of Franco, rdiflJJ to embark 
with him, all full of gladness in tlio prospect rf 
avenging the blood of their fathers and then* brethren. 
Gn at preparations were mudo in England to receive 
tho French, but they never came. Charles was ready 
and eager to sail, but his undo, tho duko of Bern, 
lingered 1 at Paris till tho vast stores cullected* were * 
nearly all consumed, and tho bold Flemings again 
showed a disposition to revolt; and when tho dulco 
camo, ho counselled the postponement of tho oufcrprisn 
till next year; ana tho lords and knights returned 
home, chagrined at mukyig suclih bold display to no 
^purpose. After their disbandment, tho mighty fleet 
•wfts scattered by a tempest, aTid many of tho ships 
were captured by tlio English. 

A contest was now approaching between tho kingf 
and his parliament, which seemed to threaten a poli- 
tical revolution. His personal expenses were enor- 
mous. It in related that his household consisted of 
ten thousand jicitions ; that tfyero were threo hundred 
in his kitchen, and that all his offiocs were crowded in 
like proportion. Ilo was encouraged in his oxtrava- 
ganco by his private counsellors, and it is no wonder 
that the conunons, feeling the supplies which they liad 
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hut on being threatened with the fate of Edward IT., 
lie returned, and made tbo Vishop of Ely chancellor, 
iif thu room of Do la Polo. Other changes were made 
to please the commons, but still they were not satis- 
fied. Thore would Vie no good government, they said, 
until a permdhent council was chosori parliament 
t* reform the state of the nation. They demanded a 
commission of regency for ono year, a commission with 
very largo powefs, tlio # most foiiniilable of which was 
that those who advised a revocation of their authority 
should bo deemed guilty of treason, Richard do- 
mil ml at granting such a commission; rather than 
consent, ho said, ho would dissolvo parliament. But 
opjmsition was useless. The commons produced the 
statute by which Ed wal’d II. had been deposed, and 
the demand was conceded. 

Hume says, that t>y the appointment of this com- 
mission of regency the king was dethroned, and the 
aristocracy rendered supreme. It was not an actual 
dethronement, but it is certain that Richard was 
shorn of all power. Tlio commission consisted of 
eleven peers and prelates, to whom were added the 
three great officers of the crown. At their head was 
the duke of Gloucester, and from that time Richard 
hated him with a mortal hatred. Ho Vos the more 
embittered because he found that from tho moment 
he had sigued the comnr'ssion he was in reality only 
king in namo. His person was neglected, and Ins 
court deserted. All applications for place and power 


D. ’ [Richard IT. 

.e commission of regency. To a 

S and Hate as Richard was, such 
y galling. He was now twenty 
,o> and yet he was as complete a cipher 
ate as when, nine years before, he com- 
his reign. Thus degraded, acting under tho 
of J)c la Pole, who had" escaped from his prison 
Windsor, Trosilian, chief jnstice of the King’s 
.ench. Do Vcre, (ltika of Ireland, Sir Nicholas Brom- 
ber, lord mayor of London, and th<\ archbishop of 
York — who was ono of tho commission of* regency, but 
hostile to tho duko of Gloucester and the other 
.members— tho jpdgcs were assembled at Nottingham 
to decide the question as to whethor tho commission of 
government appointed by parliament, and approved "of 
by the kings own seal, was legal or illogal. The 
judges certified that it was illogal, and that those who 
interfered with* his lights in procuring it to be passed, 
>r enforcing his consent thereto, were traitors. These 
\p in ions were given under an obligation of seorocy, 
Jnd Richard concerted measures for the arrest and 
jjpidictmcnt of those who had thus been judicially 
I pronounced guilty of treason. • But the seoret was not 
[long kept, and tlio duko of Gloucester, aware of the 
(gathering storm* prepared to meot it. The opinion of 
Itlie judges was given in August, a.d. 1387. . In 
November, Richard entered London, and was robeived 
with acclamations. Sir Nicholas Brember had in- 
fluenced tho citizens in his favour, and he was con- 
ducted to his palace in triumph. But this triumph 
I was short-lived. On tho next day it was known that 
jthe duko of Gloucester, at tho head of forty thousand 
(men, was approaching the capital. Associated with 
him in the command wore the eorls of Arundel and 
Nottingham, the constable, admiral, and mareschal of 
pi gland. On their march they were joined by tbo 
Mrls of Warwick and Derby. As they approached 
|h© city, a letter was sent to Sir NicMfe Brember, 
commanding lrim to make proclamation tliat tboir 
Hosign irf taking up arms was to bring him and tho 
Jtlier lour counselors of the king, who had met at 
Nottingham, to justice. Tlio duko entered London on 
t ]io 17 tli of November, with an irresistible force, and a 
fJrmal appeal, or accusation of high treason against 




0 kipg at Westminster. With his accustomed dis- 
nulation, Richard promised thaj tho accused should 
brought to trial before the next parliament, which 
3 to rncfct in February, a.d. 1388. In tho mean- 
ie Do \fcre, duko of Ireland, by authority of royal 
tors, raised an army in the north for tho purposes 
cm civil war. He was, however, mot on the banks of 
Iris, near Radcot, by tho duke of Gloucester and 
jpury of Bolingbroke, where he was completely de- 
bited. De la Pole fled to France, De Vcro to Ireland, 
Jid tho arehbishop of # Yojpr to Flanders. Trosilian 
ai d Brember found refuse for a time in oonooalmonL 
Hfliari himself retired into tho Tower, and his uncle 
QjWcester, who had every reason to believe .that his 
^rtiers intrnded to arrest him socretly and put. him 
to 5 Rth, drove every one of them from his court, md 
Hire? several of them into prison. Thoro was^iot a. 
m h Jo person left about King Richard floor tyhom ho 
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A tl ihoso proaeodings were sanctioned by the 44 won- 
•* parliament,” whictf.inct at Westminster on the 
• clay appointed. In that parliament the fiyo obnoxious 
counsellors were impeached on a charge of high 
treason, and were found guilty with an unanimity* 
which showed Jiow bitterly they were* hated. They 
wero to bo exported, and their estates confiscated. 
As before seen, Richard had promised that they should 
appear before parliament to an^jver for themselves, 
but threo of thqu had*flcd from the country, and the 
other two lay concealed in or about London. These 
latter, however — Trcsilian, the chief justice, and 
Bromber, tho mayor — wero now hunted out, dis- 
covered, arrested, and executed. But tho vengeaneo 
of this “ wonderful parliament ” was not yet satisfied. 
The judges iylio had. signed and sealed the answer at 
Nottingham were impeached and condemned, but on 
the intercession of the prelates their lives were spared. 
Their estates were confiscated, and they wqsp exiled 
to different towns in Ireland tor tho natunu term of 
their lives. John Blako, however, who had drawn up 
the questions at Nottingham, and Thomas Usk, who 
had been appointed secretly under-slieriff, to seize tho 
person of Gloucester, although they Loth ploaded that 
they acted by tho king's command, w.ro condemned 
and executed. There was then a pause in tho shed- 
ding of blood, but after Easter four knights were 
impeached, convicted, and executed, among whom was 
Sir Simon Burley, tho friend of Edward III. and 
tho Black Prince, and who had acted as guardian to 
Richard. Both the fcing and Queen Anno earnestly 
beggod that his life might bo spared, but Gloucester 
spumed their entreaties; the king’s crown, lie said, 
depended on his immediate execution, and he was sont 
to tho block on Tower Ilill. But while this “ wonder- 
ful parliament” was Gloucester s willing instrument 
in carrying out his vengeance on tlioso who favoured 
the king, it (Expressed its loyalty towards the kings 
]xjrson, for it was declared that nothing"' contained in 
the articles reflected any dishonour on him, <5n “ ac- 
count. of his youth and innocency !” Parliament, also, 
sought to prove its loyalty to Richard* by grants of 
money ; but “ all was false and hollow.” 

The powor of government was now wholly in the 
hands of the duke of Gloucester and of the council 
or commission. For about twclvo months Rujmrd 
submitted to their sw^jr ; secretly, however, resolving 
to throw off the yoke at tho first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, there was war in tno nortli* 
between tho English and tho Scots. Dming the 
spring of this year tho Scots liad made several incur- 
sions into England ; and in the suminei^tliey besieged 
Newcastle. Lord Ilcnry Percy had been appointed 
by tho Commission of Regency to keep tho frontier, of 
Northumberland against them ; but tno Scotch lords 
and knights, seeing that th%English “ wore not all of 
one accord” gathered together at Abordcen, and con- 
certed a plan for meeting near the border. A largo 
army crossed the Tyne and went on to Durham, from 
whence they retreated, and laid siege to dfawcostlo. 
They were encountered hero by the younger Toiteys ; 
their father, tho carl of Northumberland, keeping tho 
pass of Alnwick. Tho fight which ensued appears 
more like a tournament than a real battlo; it w|as 
between the leaders on both sides. There was a 


I ftand-tofiand fight between tho pari of Douglaft and 
lord Henry Percy. Douglas won Pony’s pennon, and « 
said that 44 ho would set it on high on his castle of 
Dalkeith f and Percy swore that ho should not carry 
it out of England, and then they parted. Tho next 
day tlio Scots retreated to Ottorbounie, whither 
Fcrcy followed them to via back his pennon. It 
was here that the battle, famous in song under the 
name of Cliovy 'Chase, was fought ; a song, or ballad, 
which, treats the conflict, historically true, as a border 
font.. It was fought on tho 10th of August It was 
a fearful battlo. On the#no sijje, Douglas was slain ; 
on the other, fcord Henry Percy, knowivin history by 
the name of Hotspur, and his brother, Lord Ralph 
i Percy, wero taken prisoners. In tlio end tho Scots 
were tho victors. But fierce as tho conflict was, 
according to Froissart, tho English and tho Scots 
were courteous towards each other when it was over. 
“Englishmen,” he says, 44 on the one part, and tho 
Scots on tho other part, arc good men of war. When 
they meet there is hard fighting without sparring. • 
There is no love bolwcon them as long as spoors, 
swords, axes, or daggers will enduro ; but they lay on 
each upon tlio other, and when they bo well hasten, 
and that the one part hath obtained tho victory, then 
they glorify so in their doeds of ai»ns, and are so 
joyful, that such as bo taken they shall l>o ransomed 
ere thoy go out of tho field ; so tin* shortly each of 
them is so content with the other, that., at their 
departing courteously, they will say, — ‘God thank 
you I’” If not on tho field, Hotspur was soon aflor 
ransomed : tlio great Douglas was buried at Melrose. 

Hhe favourable Opportunity for which Richard 
watched to throw off tlio yoko of his uncle Gloucester’s 
sway camo in tho year 1389. History is silent as to 
tho causes which led to his self-emancipation ; but 
certain it is that he succeeded. At a great council, 
held in May, he suddenly #skod tho duko of Gloucos-^ 
ter: “How old am I?” Ilis uncle replied, “Your 
highness is in your twenty-second year.” 44 Then,” re- 
joined Richard, “I am suroly of ago to manage my 
own affairs. «L have been longer under control than 
any ward in my dominions. T thank ye, my lordH,» 
for your past services, but I ^iall want theqi no 
longer.” There was no resistance; flie groat seal 
was forthwith taken from Arundel, archbishop of 
York, and given to William of Wykeham, bishop of 
Winchester, and the* duko of Gloucester, tho <mrls 
of Warwick # and Arundel, and all who had been 
brought into office by them, wero dismissed. It was 
a bold stroke for tlij resumption of liis power, but 
Richard was completely triumphant. Ilis measures 
to secure it wore also equally sucjcodlfiil. Ho issued a 
proclamation informing tho people that ho had now 
, taken tlio reins of government into his own hands, 
from which thoy might expeot greater tranquillity 
than thoy had hitherto enjoyed ; and soon aftor he 
issued a general pardon, and remitted a portion of the 
grants which had boen made by the “wonderful 
parliament.” His chancellor, tlio bishop of Win- 
chester, also, in a parliament held at Westminster in 
January, a.d. 1390, declared the king to be of full 
ago, and that ho intended to%govom his people in 
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i>oac6 and quiet; to do justice to all men; and that 
both cleigy and laity should enjoy all their liberties. 



But %1 though a season of tratfquillity did vnsuo, ft 
' was ®°t from Ricliard’s attention to the administration 
of govornmentjtho chief affairs of which were left in 
the hail da of his unde, tho duko of York, and of Jo’s 
designing cousin, Henry of Holing broke. 

Tho struggle of pirties seemed now to ho at an 
end. John of Gaunt, duko of Lancaster, having 
completed tlio matrimonial alliances of his daughters, 
returned from tho Continent, and bc&amo reconciled 
with tho king, and, l>y a singular coincidence, popular 
with tho people. l\y his influence, tho dnk* of 
filoucostor and the nyhlos his party were brought 
hick to cou& and woro warmly welcomed. King 
Richard brought his old art of dissimulation into full 
play on this occasion lie embraced his “ dear undo ” 
Gloucester with tho utmost seeming affection: no 
one, in truth, who witnessed tho affecting scene, could 
have doubted tho sincerity of his reconciliation. 
Gloucester was readmitted into tho council, and yet 
all tho whilo Richard was contemplating his min. 

* wa* most lavish in his favours to his relative*. 

I ho duko of Lancaster, who had failed to obtain his 
“ two crowns,” had an additional dukedom given him 
llo Was created duko of Aquitaine for life, with a 
grant of all tho rovenucs of that duchy. His 
consul Edward* eldest son of tho duko of York, also 
enmn m for a sharo of his bounty. He was created 
earl of Rutland/ with a suitablo annuity to support 
his dignity, lo all this tho parliament, which mot 
m January, consented, for there was a wond6rful 
unanimity botwoen tho king and his lords and com- 
mons at this period. As for his jiersonal treasury, / 
that was amply replenished. Tho commons pmrod 
into it one-third of forty shillings on every sack of 
viool exported, and of five marks on cvoiy last of 
leather, tho remaining two-lhirds being rcsorvcil as a 
fimd in case of war. But no money was needed for 
.war at present, for Lancaster, commissioned by par- 
liament, concluded a trace with France, which, bcinir 
renewed m tho spring of a.j>. 139.1, lasted during tho 
present reign, bootland being included in tho pacifi- 
cation. I hero wasjieace, therefore, «t homo and 
abroad for some time, except that in tho year 1393 
thor* woro tumnlts^n louden, in one of which the 
popnlaeo awiuiltod tho palaco of tho lord hinh , 
treasurer. For this offence tho mayor and the 
rtioritfo woro imprisoned, and tho city deprived of 

IS 8 ' i c , lt,zoni< ! however, having sub- 
mitted to tho kings pleasure, and implored his movev 
ho went to London; and tlio “good queen Anno" * 
having united her prayers wi(Ji theirs, liidiard set 
tlio nwyor and tho shonfts fieo, and restored and con- 
firmed their charters, The citis-.ons thought thevo 
never was such a godlike king as Richard was at this 
period, for in his auger he remembered mercy., 
Lveiy parliament, also, that mot during this golden 
ago of tranquillity, granted him all ho wanted, and 
moro than onco roturned their hnmblo thanks for 
his good government, while he, on his part, thanked 
them for their loyalty and liboriflity. 

Ireland also tasted of King Richard’s royal 1 
favours. On Whit-Simday, A.D. 1394, tho “good c 
queen Anno ^ died Shone. Some historians say 1 
that it wns m order to divert his grief for her loss i 
that he undertook an expedition into Ireland. It 1 
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docs not appear, however that hw was a loving 
husband, and it is clear her was not worthy of such 
an excellent wife. His object in going to Ireland 
appears rather to have been to quell a revolt of tile 
native chief*, and suppress the discontent of tho 
colonists. lie* took with him a lagze army, four 
thousand* knights, and thirty thousaS archero, the 
niero demonstration of which force prevented any 
battle. Four of thejprmcipnl chiefs, or kings as they 
woro called, camo hi Dublin •and submitted them- 
selves to him without <lelay. Richard was never 
moro in his dement than when* he was in Ireland, 
lie gave sumptuous entertainments, and displayed go 
much regal magnificence, that tho Irish people fell 

I into a maze of wondor. It was too dazzling, at fiflst, 
for the Irish kings to minglo with in comfort! 
Richard wished that they would conform in mannors 
and apparel to the usages of England; that they ^ 
should /y»t at his table, and wear tho 

d drinking (0k Of tho earn y At ^ ngtl)> 

pVodigioH, for they Tf ' Bi wd at lim banquets, and' 

i Then, having turned to England. 

■t'i'sssrw rvst 

which broke the ch«m of h “ tho 

Wlivjhlhcr* tepUcl the j?rccociou| lS b% 
been shown mo that I shall then bo a groat laay.” 
Tho articles of tbo intended marriage were soon 
settled with Charles VI., and tlio count of Sfe Pol 
camp to Kn gland to make definite arrangements with 
• King Richard. It was of littljj consoquence that tho 
king and tho young French princess were within tlio 
h* degrees of consanguinity ; tliat obstacle was removed 
4 y a drxjien nation from tho Pope. It was in tho 
pi itumn of tho year 1396, that Richard went to tho 
n J mtinent to %lf^m liis child-bride. I^o wont with a 
flgnificcnt retinue of nobles and knights; and 
^ larlos VI. left Paris with a retinue of equal gor- 
indi iuhicss to meet him. Tliey met between Calais 
if I 1. Arras, where they embraced, and drank wine out 
infr jewelled cups, in o fow days the child-queen 
iil/ft 1VC ^» with a cavalcado of golden chariots, and 
uibei ken litters, and ladies wearing garlands of pearls 
lJrio ^ ^iem^nils. Sho was introduced to Richard by 
r urK 'i° 8 i aTu i received by the duchesses of Lancaster 
j JL id Gloucester ; and he having promised to cherish 

v |f >r as liis wife, the two courts repaired to Calais, 

||, here, at the church of St. Nicholas, on the 41h of 
wetter, the marriage was celebrated. 
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Tbiu singular # union was accompanied by a ratifica- 
tion; of the trace between England and France for 
twapiy^five years, and so far it was a happy event. 
But it was fatal to the internal concord of the king- 
dom, and worked ruin to N the royal bridegroom. It* 
wasa decidedly unpopular match, and Richard knew 
it before he led Ms bride to the altar of St. Nicholas. 
'When the count of St. Pol was making tho final 
arrangements with him, he intimated that his uncle 
Gloucester was oppose# to the union, and that if ho 
stirred the people to rebellion his crown would be 
lost; and the count Teplied that he must dissimulate, 
and win Gloucester by fair words and great gifts till 
the peace was made and his bride was in England, 
and then if ho wanted aid against his rebel subjects, 
it would assuredly be given by the king of France. 
Richard wantod no lesson in the art of dissimulation, 
tor lie was already a perfect master in that depart^ 
meat of kingcraft lie know well how to Jfawn a ndJ 
to feign tho friendship which ho did not foci; and ho 
now showed that his heart had long moditatod re- 
venge. ' The hideous mask of false friendship which 
he had recently worn, now that he was in alliancoi 
with Franco, was soon thrown off; and tho blow he 
had secretly contemplated, struck. Gloucester was 
by no means prudent in his observations about the 
matrimonial and friendly alliance which Richard hud 
funned with Franco, “uur Edward,” he said, “hod 
struck terror into tho heart of Paris; but under 
Richard tho alliance of tho French was courted, and 
Englishmen trembled at their presence oven in Lon- 
don." ITi is was bold speaking, and tho people 
deemed him to bo tho champion of tho national i 
honour. But it sealed bis fate. One day after the 
earl of Warwick had been entertained by Richard at 
a banquet, that nobleman was arrested; then tho 
earl of Arundel was invited to a friendly conference 
with the kiifjg, and he was seized likewise. But tho 
great blow was still to bo struck ; and rt was effected j 
by consummate cunning and rash lx>ldness. Record- 
ing to Froissart, Richard set out frftn London as iff 
ho was going to enjoy tho pleasures of tho chase, lTej 
rode to Havering Bower, in Essex, and from thenco to* 
Ploshy Castle, where the duko of Gloucester was 
residing wijh his family. Ho arrived at Ploshy' 
about five o’clock in tho afternoon, and whcq'tho 
duko heaid of his approach, ho and tho duchess and 
his children repaired to tho castle court to greet him 
with a welcome. There were friendly greetings, and 
Richard repaired to a chamber whore suppor«was ilia 
for his refreshment. But ho did not sit long, andlon 
rising, ho asked his 44 fair uncle ’’ i| hfivo five or six 
horses saddled, and ride with him to* London, for that 
he wanted* his counsel at a meeting that was to *^ke 
place on the morrow with tho Londoners. GloAcstor , 
fell into tho trap. Richaid rode on at a great poco, 
and when he came to a juaoo* where he had placed 
his earl-marshal in ambush, the duke was arrested in 
the king’s name, and hurried to a barge in the 
Thames, and then into a ship, and the nent night lie 
was safely lodged in the castle of Calais. 

Although the rolls of parliament simply state that 
the duke of Gloucester was arrested at Fleshy when 
he came forth in procession humbly to meet the king, 
there is no reason to doubt this circumstantial relation 


of the ©|pnt by Froissart, for it is in perfect keeping 
with the boldness and cunning which belonged to 
Richard’s character. The arrest of the duke caused 
great agitation in tho country. Those who were 
bound to Gloucester by the ties of the nearest rela- 
tionship, and those who had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings of A.t). 1387, were struck with terror lest 
his revenge should fall upon thorn likewiso. Hence, 
when he called*upon his uncles Lancaster and York, 
and his cousin Ilenrjr, and other noblemen, to put 
their seals to a parchmont by which Gloucester, 
Arandel, and Warwick wyo 14 appealed " of treason, in 


tho same manner that they had ooforo “appealed ” his 
favourites, thoy too readily complied. Richard now 
only wanted an obsequious parliament to carry out 
his measures of revenge, ana by the influence of his 
sheriffs, Hie elections were so managed that ho ob- 
tained a parliament ready to obey his will. It was 
summoned to moot on the 1 7th of September, a;i>. 1 397, 
to try the “ Ihreo traitors," for so they wore called, 
oven by the very men who had acted with tliem, and 
supported thorn in all their boldest measures. How 
they became so craven-hearted and submissive is a 
mystery, unless tlio solution may ho found tho 
terror that Richard’s mastorly craft was well calcu- 
lated to inspire, and that ho “ kept ip his wages ten 
thousand archers." His subsorviont parliament is 
said to have been surrounded by hi* troops, and it is 
certain that he went to meet it with six hundred 
mew afc-anns, and a strong body of stout bowmen. 
The commons mode short work of what they wore 
called upon to do. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was impeached of high treason ami 
banished for life ; ms brother, the earl of Arundel, 
was condemned and executed ; and tho carl of War- 
wick was sentenced to die, but his life was spared. 
On tlio 21st of September, a writ was issued- to tho 
carl-marBhal to bring the* duke of Gloucester to tlio 


from him in reply, that ho could not produce his 
prisoner ; 44 for that ho being in custody in the king’s 
prison at Calais, had died there." Thro& days were 
scarcely sufficient for a king's ihessongcr to travel tep 
Calaisand back at that period, and it might naturally 
have boon supposed that tho letter, if genuine, had 
been pre-written ; but no inquiry was made about it 
or the duke’s death, and no surprise was expressed. 
No one seemed to care about the manner of his dfhtli, 
and no accouht was given, but it soarcely admits of a 
doubt that ho was privately murdored by the order of 
his nephew, the king. So subsorviont were tlio lords 
appellant, and the commons, to Richard’s will and 
( pleasure, that tho dead dyke was # dcckml a traitor, 
and olL his estates and honours forfeited. Richard 
was so well pleased with their subservience, that, 
although several of those who passed these sentences 
had boon equally guilly in opposing liis power, and 
appealing his favourites of treason, lio made a declara- 
tion, in full parliament, of their innocence in regard 
to all past transactions. He oven promoted some of 
them to honour. His cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke, 
was created duko of Hereford ; tho oarl of Nottingham, 
duko of Norfolk ; and John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, who had committed the foul murder at 
York, was made duke of Exeter. The carls of Rut- 
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landauid Huntingdon were eft ated dukes J>f Albe- 
marle and Surrey ; the earl of Somerset, marquis pf 
Dorset ; and the lords Despcneer, Ncvillo, Percy, and 
SerojK), earls of Gloucester, Westmoreland, Worcester, 
and Wiltshire. In the next parliament, which met 
at Shrewsbury in January, a.d. 1398, the same sub- 
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mission to tlio royal pleasure was displayed* $t j 
re versed all tho^tets of tlio “wonderful parLiamonfc," 
in which the duke of Gloucester's party had pro- j 
dominated ; and its members, the lords spiritual and ' 
temporal, aud commons took an oath on the cross of j 
< ’anterbury never to sutler any of tho transactions to { 
tie el mu god to which they had consented. To foake j 
them tho more binding, a bull was obtained from ■ 
tho l\>po couli rining all tho acts of this parliament. 
wJi it li was road in all tho chief cities of tho kingdom* 
King Richard was now supremo. Tho “subservient 
parliament ” had granted him tuxes for the natural 
term of liis life. He -wanted no subsidies, and hi; 
might spend his money liow ho ploasod ; for it wjuj$ 
treason of ajiy person even to suggest tho necessity of 
control. He was a monarch of unlimited power. Toifr 
thousand arcliors surroundod him night and day, and ! 
“ these was none so pgcat in England that durst speak*- 
against anything that ho did, or would do." Bulj 
although the people dared not speak aloud, thoro wer^ 
still some who ventured to pour confidential whispers 
into* each other’s cars adverse to his absolutism. 
Among them were tho newly-created .dukes of Here- 
ford and Norfolk, tho only two of tlio lords appellant 
remaining who had given sud* deep offence in tlio 
eleventh year of liis reign. Although, to all appear- 
ances, thoy enjoyca Richasd’s favour and confidence, 
their knowledge of his character convinced them that 
their sin hail never lx*m forgiven; and one day as < 
♦hoy wore riding hotween London and Brentford, 
they held oommuno with each other in whispered 
iuuendoes concerning their mutual danger. Norfolk, 
it appeai-M, who was the most communicative of tho 
two, aud tho most suspicious of \ho king’s treachery, 
commenced tho conversation by .declaring that thoy 
were on thev poiut of being ruined. “For what?" 
asked Hereford. “ Foi*the affair of Radoot Bridge," 
was tho reply. “That can never be," said Hereford, 
“after his pardon and - declaration in parliament." 


“Nevertheless," rejoined Norfolk, 44 eur fate will be 
like that of others before fk It is a marvellous and 
treacherous world wo live in!” Hereford still ap- 
peared unwilling to believe his brother' of Norfolk, 
although he asserted there was a certain plot of the 
king’s council to undo six lords, they hping among the 
doomed. This conversation was divu&ed to Richard, 
and Hereford has boon suspected of tha treachery. It 
is probable that h^ related it. in order to asoertain 
whether there was any foundation ii} Norfolk's story 
about tho plot in progross for their ruin. Be that as 
it may, Hereford was called upon to declare before the 
parliament at Shrewsbury what had passed between 
them as they journeyed between London and Brent- 
f ford, and when he had told tho story, proclamation 
. was mado for Norfolk, whonvas not present, to appear 
1 before the -king. lie surrendered, and the two dukes 
; knelt before Richard; and Norfolk having called 
Jierefor^a liar and traitor, both wero ordered into 
Custody. 

It was on tlio last day of the session at Shrewsbury 
that this scene occurred, and the two houses had pre- 
viously chosen a committee *)f twelve lords and six 
Commoners, to sit after tho dissolution, with full 
powers to exantine and determine certain matters left 
undone by parliament, as they should see fit Tho 
quarrel between Norfolk an<^ Hereford was one of the 
; matters on which they had to adjudicate. Accord- 
j ingly, as it was an affair of honour, the eighteen 
| commissioners sat at a court of chivalry at Windsor, 
j The accused and accuser were brought beforo them, . 
] and os the ono still denied the accusation, and threw 
j down the gauntlet to provo his innocenco by wager of 
battle, and tho other still affirmed that his statement 
was true, it was decided that they should enter the 
lists at Coventry, on the 2t>th of September. When 
tho day came, tho king, surrounded by his nobles, and 
guarded by thousands of men in hifnftss, sat on a 
stage. The dbmbatants ap^iearod. Henry of Hereford 
entered tho list making the sign of tho cross on his 
i forehead ; Norfolk entered crying, “God aid him 
' that hath tho right.” Tlioir lances wore couched, 

/ hut there was no fighting. The king and tlio 
i eighteen commissioners had already docidod tho fate 
of tho combatants. Richard cast dowrn his warder, 

! and .the heralds shouted aloud that Hereford and 
^Norfolk would* not fight that^day. Then the king 
mronouncgd his predetermined sentence. Hereford 
Iwas to be banished the kingdom for ten years, and 
JSftirfolk€or life. Hereford went to France, and Nor- 
folk made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and finally died 
ofja broken liftirt at Venice. 

\Krom this time Richard set no limits^ to his des- 
potr sm. lie conceived that all who could oppose him 


» werte put out of his way, and therefore did what he 
listcwl. He had declared- an amnesty fur all offences, 
butf he now extorted fines from seventeen counties, 
alle ging that they had been implicated in the affair 
at ifliadcot Bridge; he raised money by forced loans, 
arift interrupted the course of justice by coercing the 
judges. There were robbers everywhere in the fields 
anrl highways. Merchants'-Were despoiled* and culti- 


vators plundered of their produce. The people com- 
plained that all they hod was taken from them, and 
yeft they dared not speak ; that they liad a king who 
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MILFORD IIAVC2C. 

Tho Londoners wero true^rophets. When Richard 
departed for Ireland, they said ho would never again 
return with joy; and thoy wore right Ho took the 
field against the Irish on tho 20th of June, and a 
fortnight after, Henry, now duko of Lancaster, landed 
at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. Ho brought no aiiny 
with him, for it was with difficulty that he had 
escaped from France. His retinue consisted only of 
the exiled archbishop of Canterbury, the brother of the 
late earl Arundel, fifteen knights and men-at-aiips 


and a Vow domestics. But Lancaster wonfbd no 
foreign army to aid him in his cause. When ho 
rode out of London to his exile, thousands followed 
him ou tho road, weeping, And when lie lauded at 
Ravenspur on his return, ho was received with shouts 
of welcome. Ho was tho more welcome as Richard's 
tvranny had become bitter to tho nation. Among 
tho first who •joined him wero the great carls of 
Northumberland and# Westmoreland. Concealing his 
reaj design, Hereford gave out that ho only came to 
cltyin his right, to recover his hereditary possessions. 
Thousands flicked to support Rim in that claim, and 
ho marched boldly towards tho capital Ho arrived 
there at the head of sixty thousand men, and as tho 
duke of York had no confidence) in the Londoners, ho 
quitted tho city, and raised tho royal standard at 
St. Albans. So joyful wero tho Londoners at Henry’s 
appearing among them, that they had a general 
holiday ; thoro was no moro work done, says Froissart, 
“than an it had been Easter-day.” Lomlonjsuppl ied # 
him with manv willing supporters, and thus strength-* 
ened, ho marched into tho woBt. Tho duko of York 
moved westward also, but there was no fighting 
between him and his nephew. Both reached tho 
Severn on the same day, and then there was an inter- 
view which ended in tho regent espousing tlio can so 
of Iiancaster. Some of tho croatuvqp of Richard had 
fled to Bristol, and shut themselves up in tho castle. 

It was captured by their united 
— forties, and three members of the 

standing committee, who had aided 
Richard in his acts of tyranny— tho 
oarl of Wiltshire, Sir John Bussy, 
and Sir Henry Green — found in tho 
castle, were executed without a trial, 
“to -the great joy of tho people.” 
lfeury of Lancaster then inarched 
on to Chester, leaving his unclo York 
at Bristol. 

Richard, meanwhile, had been 
leading liis army into %ho bogs and 
thickets of Jroland to no purpose* 
As ho advanced, tho chiefs rctroated. 
They drew httn on •till his provi- 
sions failed, and tho murmurs of his 
troops compelled him to rctraco liis 
stegp. Tho Irish chief, MacMore, 
was his groat opponent, and Richard 
swore by St. Edward that ho would 
not leave Ireland till ho had him 
in Bis power, alive or dead. But ho 
reached Dublin without accomplish- 
ing anything, except setting cvery- 

I thing on fir^ in bis route. Richard 
spent six weeks at Dubl in . No news 
had. arrived from England, for tho winds had boon 
contrary ; but at. length messengers arrived with evil 
tidings. Tho exiled Lancaster was in England; tlio 
people wero in arms* and towns and castles had been 
yielded to tho invader. “This man,” exclaimed 
Richard, “designs to deprive •mo of my country.” 

A council was held, and Salisbigy was sent into Wales, 
where ho collected a considerable force; but when 
Richard himself, about twenty days after, landed at 
Milford Haven, tho revolution was nearly acoom- I 
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pIUmSL Both tho English and Welsh had desfrted tho which passed on this memorable occasion, “fcr, my* . 
earl of Salislmry to a man, and Richard hod no forces he, « I heard and understood them wry well' 
to fight for him but those he had brought with him; Lancaster conducted the captive king to hu head- 
and they, too, on the second day after his landing, with juarters at Chester. Froissart represents bun as 
but few exceptions, abandoned him to his fate. . mounted on anmsemble hacknoy on his jottmoy, and 

Helpless and hopeless, tho king, who had ruled with as being unpitied by all who saw hun in that tow 
such absolute sway, became a wanderer. Disguised condition. His very dog, ho says, left his ride to 
as a priest, and accompanied only by his two half- fawn upon his destroyer. At Chester writs were 
brothers, Dm? tor and Surrey, his chancellor, Scroop, issued m Bichard’s 'name to summon a parliament cm 
the bishop of Carlisle, and nine other individuals, he the 30th of September. Jjancaster attd the king then 
went fifjiii castlo to castle, ^itil at length he found a rode on to London. It is evident that Bichard felt lie 
resting-place at Conway. Henry was Sill at Chester, was in the hands of one who designed his dethrone* 
and Exeter and Surrey were despatched thither to mont, for at Lichfield he endeavoured to make his 
ascertain what wero his intentions. No answer was escape. But this attempt failed, and he was afterwards 
given: having disclosed where tho king was to bo ’ guarded with greater vigilance. As they approached 
found, they wore placed under arrest. Percy, carl of London, they wero mot by the mayor and the princi* 
Northumberland, undertook to secure tho king ; and, pal citizens ; and as the cavalcade moved slowly 
according to tho common story, this was effected by onwards^throngh the streets of the city* tho people 
Kichavd’* own fatal weapon, treachery. Porcy .shouted, Long live the duke of Lancaetegl” and 
•marchcckfrom Chester with men-at-arms and archers, poured forth bitter imprecations on the head of King 
took possession of the castles of Flint and Hhuddlan Bichard. The captive was lodged in the Tower, 
as he advanced ; and, approaching Conway, ho con- Walsingham says that tho jeoorder of London en- 
cealccUiis forces behind a rock, and rode forward with ffeatod Lancaster in the name of the city, and for the 
a few attendants to tho castlo. Being admitted, he IBublio safot-y, to put him to death, with all his ad- 
propowd certain conditions to tho king, to which, as Mhorents who wore prisoners. But “the pear was 
they did not affect his royal authority, he readily con-fenot ripe.” Iiancaster prudently resolved to make 
Rented. Kichanksvas to be secured on his throne, and | many others participate in his guilt before he pro- 
ins cousin Henry, on asking his pardon on liis bonded cceded to such an oxtremity. That ho now, howevor, 
knees, was to lie restored to the estates and honours of resolved to obtain his crown, becamo manifest. It is 
his family. Tho king and Henry were to meet at; related that in an interview between tho king and 
Flint to ratify the conditions; to the observance of; Lancaster, Bichard declared in a rage that ho was 
which Percy pledged his honour and liis faith, ^his still king, and that ho would retain his dignity in 
is tho commonly received story of Bichard's capturo ; spito of all his enemies. If so, his resolution was soon 
and as lie, tho king, had for years dissimulated in; shaken. On the 29th of September a deputation of 
order to entrap his victims, it is likely that Percy , nobles and prelates, and of knights and justices, 
adopted the same crooked policy to entrap him. At I waited on him with an instrument already prepared, 
tho same time, other autljpritiea. relate that famine m and by which, whon lie had attached <his signature to 
tiro vo him away from Conway Castle, and that he Bit, ho resigned his mown, and absolved his subjects 
surrendered from sheer despair to Northumberland. Bfrom their allegiance. It is asserted that he signed it 
Whichever story is correct, in llie evening the pri- Bwith a cheerful- countenance, and that ho gave his 
Roller and hts escort reached Flint ; and when, on tho Sroyal ring to his cousin Henry, and said that if lie 
•next morning, he savf from the towor of tho castlo tho fbad the power, ho should name him as his successor, 
apprqpch of Henry of Bolin gbroke and his mighty reads a parliamentary record, and tho chronicle of 
host, “ ho shitfidcrotf and wept." Their meeting is Jfroissart, but liis cheerful surrender of his orown anA 
thus recorded hy a French knight who was present : — ^^ptre maybe doubted. There ajipcare, indeed, to 
“Then" — when Lancaster entered the castlo — “ they doubt that the surrender was made under 

mod* the king, who had dined ,in tho donjon, oomo ^julsion, for a fow years afterwards Henry was 
down to meet Duke Henry, who. as soon as ho per- L aJicc*! by tho earl of Northumberland, who was 
ceivcd him at a distanoe, bowed very low to the pi r f ( St»« ftM having compelled Bichard’s abdication 
ground, and as they approached each other, he bowed uli_ throats of death. But JmmOTer it was made, 
a second time, with his cap in his hand ; and then tho wlvjr willisgly or by e JnSMBfe&|0 sufficient 
king took off hi& bonnet, and spake first, in this fi>£ yncaster's (farposo. PaM9y^«BHkdhe 30th 
mannor, 4 Fair oousin of ' Lancaster, you are right at Wostminstor Ilaj9B^j|^H|^was 

welcome.' Then l)uko Cl Henry replied, bowing very crt * u 1 1 Jpuly t ono^ seat was empty-— 

low to tho ground, ‘My lord, I am come soonor than * Lr/j P hi his place os a peer. HichardVre- ' 

you sent for me, tho reason whereof I will tell you. siglj^ v* read, &nd*'tho members standing up, 

Tho common rc]iort of your people is such, 4 that you sig^^ acceptance of it; whilo shouts of joy 

have, for tho space of twenty or two-and-twenty years, fro&A* , <riplo outside tho ball told that they, too* 
•governed thorn very badly and* very rigorously, and wer^ v cogtcnt.” But simple abdication was not 
insomuch that they are not well contented therewith. def mc ^ sufficient for his dethronement He was 
But if it please our ’’lord, I will help you to govern impeached. The Act of Deposition, which was road, 
them better than thotf have been governed in time collated of thirty-throe articles, emhM^ng the load- 
past* King # Bichard then answered him, * Fair in!g features of his tyranny, such as^wifiwder of the 
oousin, since it ploasetli you, it ploasoth us well.’” duke of Gloucester, the oonviegSOol # of Warwick, 
This French knight vouches for tho exact words A? undo!, and others, the b an ishmen t of Henry, and* * 


tKo seiaure of* Ms estates, his unfaithfulness and 
uwcmatancy, his despotic tendencies, and his disregard 
of the laws of his country. It was particularly 
objected to him that he was wont to say that the laws 
■ were tt ih his mouth” and “in his breast ” and that ho 
' alone could cl^nge them ; that he mafbtaincd the life 
and property of his subjects wore at his will and 
pleasure, witnout any forfeiture. This act of solemn 
deposition was pronounced by # eight commissioners. 
One only in that assAnbly dissented fi'om its articles. 
Hayward, in his life of Horny IV., says that Thomas 
Merks, bishop of Carlisle, boldly defended the king, 


nfkliqe, . The bishop, however, had no sooner ccase^ 
speaking, than Lancaster orderod him to be arrested 
and sent prisoner to the abbey of St Albans, a deed 
more unconstitutional and arbitrary than Richard 
himself, despotic as ho was, had over commjjjpd. 

And now came the crowning act of this wonderful 
revolution. Rising from his seat, approaching the 


throne, and solemnly crossing himself, Henry ox- 
claimed, “ In the name* of God tho Father, Son, and 
Holy Qhost, I, ITenry of Lancaster, challenge this 
realm of England, and the crown, wi£h all the mem- 
bers and tho apphrtenahees, because I am doscendcd 
by right line of blood from tho good lord King 
llcnry III., and through that right, that God of his 
grace hath sent mo with help of my kin and my 
friends, to recover it ; tho which realm was in point 
to be undone for default of government and undoing 
of the good laws.” Rounds of applause followed this 
ambiguous speech, and amid tho vociferations of all 
present that his claim was just, the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York led him up tho step of tho 
throne, whore Henry of Lancaster took his seat as 
king of England. When siluiice was restored, tho 
primato preached a sermon from tho words of the 

D \et Samuel, when lio anointed Saul king over 
: “Behold tho man whom I srnko to'tlico of: 
this same shall reign over my people ' 

Richard did not long survivo nis deposition. On 
being told tho day after that his cousin Henry 
reigned in his stead, ho expressed a hope tliat he 
would be “.good lord to him but be hoped in vain. 
His liberty, whether at homo or abroad, would have 
been fetal to tho qujpt rule of the Houso of Lancaster, 
and lie was adjudged to perpetual imprisonment, in 
safe 'and secret ward. Froissart says, tliat no 050 
expected that ho would evor come out of Jiis prison 
alivo ; and so it happened. Tho manner of his death, 
and the exact time at which it tool* plaeo, are not 
known with certainty ; but the most probable account 
is that -he* was starved to death in the oastlo of Ponte- 
fract, in Yorkshire, about tho 'beginning of the yea$ 
1400, a time at which, qg will be seen in a future 
page, there was a reaction in his favour. Richard 
ll. was one of the most ignoble kings that evor 
swayed the English sceptre. His person and charac- 
ter are thus described by a contemporary writer : — 
“ A fair, round, and feminine feco, sometimes flushed ; 
abrupt and stammering «in his speech; capricious in 
hia manners; extravagantly splendid in nis enter- 


tainmefits; irasoibletand proud; devoted to luxury, 
ag sometimes till midnight, and sometimes 
till monung in drinking, apd in other excesses not to 
bo named ; grievously extorting taxps from his pcoplo 
every year of his reign, and on his vices tho 

money -obtained under the pretext of repelling the 
national ememy.” Hideous os this picture is, it docs 
not appear to do greatly overdrawn; but it must bo 
conceded, thatf those by whom ho was surrounded 
during the various phases of his life and reign, wore 
in* some measure responsible to tho nation for his 
coil doings and misrule^ His uncles and guardians 
not only neglected his education, but, for a series of 
years, encouraged him to spend liis lime with the 
dissolute of both soxes, that they might have the 
management of the uilairs of tho country ; and when, 
at length, he took the reins of government in his own 
hands, his fevou rites and counsellors wero too ready 
to aid him in the tyranny which his want of educa- 
tion and dissolute habits had engendered. Had I 10 
boon better trained in his youth ho might lyvvo bocn^ 
a wiser king. 

Tho history of Scotland is so intermingled with 
that of England at this poriod, that to dwell <ui it at 
length would be only repetition. When Richard 
ascended his throne, Robert Stuart # occupied that ot 
Scotland. From ago and infirmities, by tho consent 
of life parliament, which assembled at Edinburgh 
a.d. 1389, Robert* constituted bis second son, Robert, 
earl of Fife, governor of tho kingdom. Young Robert 
made an incursion into England, and plundered somo 
part of tho open country ; but his father, who was of 
ajnild and pacific spirit, about tho samo time con- 
cluded a truce with England, which, for somo time, 
gave a mutual check to the depredations of llio bor- 
derers. King Robert died A.n. 1390, and was suc- 
ceeded by his oldest son, John ; but who, by tho 
advico of his parliament, assumed the name of Robort 
HI. Before nis coronation, this monarch took R* 
solemn oath to observe the truce with England, and 
tliat truce being afterwards prolonged, there was 
peace betwocgi the two kingdoms till th§ deposition of 
king Richard, after which, as Will bo seen, hostilities 
wore renewed. But though Scotland was by tlio 
truce scoured from foreign cndfhics, its internal tran- 
quillity w r as frequently disturbed by deadly feuds 
between dans and families. One of these feuds 
between two of tho highland clans was ko fierccsin its 
character, that it was feared both of them would bo 
utterly extirpated. It was finally, however, deter- 
mined by a solemn judicial combat. This combat 
took place in a plain on tho banks of Jho river Tay, 
hear Berth, A.n 1396; the king afcd his court, with a 
vast concourse of people, witnessing tho spectacle. 
Thirty on each side, without any defensive armour, 
fought with swords, and with such relentless fury, 
that on the one side nineteen were slain and eleven 
wounded, and on tho other, twenfy-niuo wore killed 
and one escaped unhurt. It may be mentioned, that 
in a parliament held at Scono, a.d. 1398, King Robert 
created his oldest son David duke of Itothsay, and his 
brother Robort duko of Albafly, which were the two 
first dukedoms in Scotland* % 
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CHAPTER II. 


Hlrtory of Law. and Government, from tbl Aooonion of Horny III., A.D. 1210, to the Dgpoaitlon of Bichard n., A.S. 1800. 

• 

B __no_ • pleased. Slaves, indeed, too in this, and in the 

« 1 ‘ * succeeding reign, still an artiole of commerce. Thus, 

Tub Great Charter granted toy King John towards in the Annals of Dunstable, it is related that in the 
the end of the former period, contains a distinct and year 1283, William Tyko and his family were sold for 
authentic plan of tho English constitution as it then «cne mark. The next rank in society consisted of 
existed. But that constitution was not fully csta- formers, mechanics, and traders, who were freemen, 


Wished. The people esteemed it the great security of 
their most valuable rights and privileges ; but tho 
ruling powers deemed it an innovation on theirs. It 
struck at the very root of kingly despotism, and 
'hence tlift kings of tho present period were backward 
in executing its most important articles. But it was 
an ago when men not only sought, but were detcr- 
mmod'to have thoir rights. It wq« an age when 
the nation possessed some acknowledged power over 
not only tho will of tho monarch, but the public 
purse. 1 1 was an age when, if the king asked an “ aid,” 
the nation demanded some equivalent in return ; when 
at every new extortion there was a corresponding 
weakening of the power to extort. Thus jtho history 
of tho reign of llenry ITT., tho successor of King 
John, is ono continuous record of money obtained by 
rodross of grievances. It was in vain that he At- 
tempted to sot up his prerogative above tho charters ; 
ho was compelled to yield to tho will of tho nation, to 
rule according to the law. Djuring his reign tho 
Great Charter was continued with some variations no 
Iflss than seven times, Bonn', of which continuations 
wero attended with very great solemnities. In tho 


but were either not proprietors of land, or of only 
small quantitios ; while immediately above them wero 
tho yeoiaCRiry and burgesses of tho great towns. But 
tho greatest change in society occurred in the upper 
classes. It was in the reign of the third Henry that 
tho distinction between tho nobility and gentry 
became conspicuous. Hitherto, all who held of tho 
crown in capite, were osteeraed noble, and formed one 
order ; but the* great inequality of tho power and 
wealth among its members, laid the foundation of a 
division of them into the greater and smaller barons. 
This division was manifested by the manner in which 
they wero summoned to parliament, for while the 
greater barons had a particular summons directed to 
them, tho losser barons had a general summons 
addressed to each county in which they resided, it 
was made more manifest, however, when, at a later 
date, tho house of commons was established, for then 
tho lessor barons no longer sat with tho greater, but 
with tho freeholders, and then not as of right, but 
only as representatives. # . 

It was during tho reign of Henry 111. that tho 
foundation of That popular representation which has 


second year of his reign, a.d. 1217, tho articles ro- been so long tho lory and safeguard of tho kingdom 
spooling tho royal forests wero left out of the Great was laid. Tho first instance of which there are 


spooling tho £oyal forests wero left out of the Great 
Charter, and wero formed into a sepdrato charter, 
rfttlird Charta de Foreata , or tho “Charter of the 
Porostv' Tliosq charters formed tho basis of all 
English laws, and the kings of England wero hence- 
forth expected to rule by those laws. 44 The king,” 
, said a judgo of this period, “must not be subject to 
any man, but to God and tho laW, for thq law makes 
him king. Lot tlio king, therefore, give to tho law 
what, tho law gives to him, dominion and power ; for 
them is no king where will, and rot law, boars rule.” 
It is from this da[e, therefore, that tho rule of law 
oommonces, although ages clapsod beforo that rule 


any authentic accounts of parliament being consti- 
tuted of throe estates — king, lords, and commons—- 
occurs in the forty-ninth year of his rulo. The writs 
hoar date tho 12th and 24th of Docembct, a.d. 1204, 
and tlcoso issued at tho latter dato wero addressed to 
tho cities and towns, and wero dated from Woodstock. 
Two discreet, loyal, and honest men wero to bo sent 
t* parliament from each, to provide by wholesome 
delilx>ratfc>ns for tho security and completion of the 
peace, and for gertain other business which tho king 
was unwilling to* sottlo without them. • The Cinque 
Potts wore to return four ropreser tativos, and 


became peifeot. Tho tree of liberty was planted, and cwfatics and boroughs two members each; and thus 
was takmg root ; but it* was during this and succcs- Mclefeatos of the commons wore minglod in legislation 
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flcle^atos of the commons wore minglod in legislation 
sivo reigns that it spread forth branches which finally witty tho hereditary nobility. Only eleven prelates 
overshadowed ttyo land. and -twenty-three peers wore summoned to this parlia- 

During the reign of Henry ITT. somo changes were ment, but a largo number of the dignified clergy-- 
made in tho ranks and ordors of men in society, abbots, priors, and deans — wero called upon to attend. 
Prom this change, however, tho serfs, or slavos, were Thqso sentf from tho counties wore to bo 41 discreet 
excepted ; they remained in tho same wretched state knights those from cities, 44 discreet and honest 
of servitude as heretofore. Bracton, a celebrated cilusens;*’ and those from boroughs, “ wiso and up- 
lawyer who flourished In this reign, states, that all right burgesses.” . The Cinquo Ports were to send 
the goods acquired by a slave, of right belonged to his barons. In wliat manner theso knights, citizens, 
lordy who might take them from him whenever ho burgesses, and barons were chosen, thoro is no record, 
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but as they aypcarod as the representatives of those Iwero Bonfirmod and enforced by a “Statute of the 
by whom they wore stnt, their expenses were de- Pillor^ and Tumbril” by which it was enacted that 
frayed by their constituents. Tho parliament thus bakers frequently offending should bo punished by* 
summoned, met at Westminster on the 22nd of January, tho pillory, and brewers, who in that ago wero 
a.d. 1225, and sat till tho 25th of February, a period women, by tho tumbril or ducking-stool. By tho 
da y fi - ^ l0 writs, although issued in same statute, several regulations wero made for asner- 
the king’s name, were in reality the writs of Simon taming tho pricos of grain ; for examining weights 
de Montforlf the great earl of Leicostor, who was andmeasuros; for preventing tho sale of uuwholosomo 
then the real master of the kingdom ; and although meats and liquors ; and for restraining various arts 
he stands charged with making tho innovation in the of imposing upon the people, and increasing the prices 
practice, which up to thpt time had provailed, to provisions. Other Statutes, mado in a parliament 
advance his own popularity, he must be honoured as of Marlbridgc, a.d. 1267, after tho restoration of 
the founder of that wise system of government which Henry's disputed authority, \fhro designed to remody 
combines the ^ elective with tho hereditary principle in the disorders which had prevailed difring tho recent 
the constitution ; unites democracy with monarchy period of anarchy. Thus they restrained tho tyranny 
and aristocracy ; and thus giving the various orders of tho great barons by facilitating appeals from their 
of tho community a direct interest in tho management courts to those of the king; and rendered cruelty in 
of the state. Whether this famous parliament was taking distresses pimishablo by law. Jt is evident 
divided into two houses or not there is myecord to from all this, that tho statute law of England was 
show ; but it is clear that tho plan was frncar and greatly improved in tho reign of Henry III. 
happy approach to that system which has been osta- So also was the common law. This is vyoll illus- 
blisned for six hundred years, a degree of antiquity to tratud by Sir Matthew Halo in his account of Brae- 
which few legislatures «an lay claim. ton’s treatise, written at this period. “It yields us,” 

Several laws made in tho roign of Henry III. ho says, 14 a great ovidcnco of tho growth of the laws 
were of an enlightened character, ai^l some still have between tho times of Henry II. and Henry flT. If 
a place in the statute book. In those mado at we do but compare Glanvilio's book with that of 
Merton, a.d. 1236, a controversy which had long Bracton, we shall soe a very great advance in the 
existed concerning bastardy was finally determined, writings of the latter over what thjy are iu Glanvillo. 
By the Roman and canon laws, children bom boforo It would be needless to instanco particulars. Somo 
marriage wore held to be legitimate if their parents of tho writs and processes agree in substance ; but 
became united in matrimony ; but by tho ancient they are much more regular and settled as they are 
customs and common law of England, all children in Bracton abovo what they are in Glanvillo. The 
bora out of wedlock were reputed to be illegitimate, bflpk itself in tte beginning seems to borrow its 
although their parents might afterwards marry. The method from the civil law. But tho greatest part of 
prelates in tho parliament at Morton strenuously tho substance is, either of tho course of proceedings in 
endeavoured to have tho regulation of the canon laws the law known to the author, or of resolutions and 
adopted into the law of England in this particular ; decisions in tho courts of king's bench and common 
but tho temporal barons unanimously rojectod such a bench, and before justices itinerant : for now tho 
proposition. By another statute made in this purlia- inferior courts begun to Ro of little use or esteem.” • 
ment, it was enacted that lords who married their The fruit of this new system of government was 
wards before they were fourteen •years of age, to seen in tho roign of Edward I., Henry’s son and 
oithor villains or burgesses, should lose tho'wardships successor. Jn that reign, great progress was mado 
of their lands ; a proof that both tho barons and towards liberty ; and during tho last thirteen years % of 
their vassals at this period held burgesses in utter his life, tho English Laws received greater improve- 
contempt. . Tho Statutum de Scaccario , or “ Statutes of ment than in any one reign up to that of tho present 
tho Exchequer,” mado a.d. 1266, is remarkable in sovereign. The legal and constitutional advances of 
several respects. TJiey are tho first statutes Tcnown Edward’s reign arc far moro honourable to his memory 
to be written in tho French language — oil previous * than his warlike exploits, lie has been styled the ■ 
statutes being penned in Latin. Various reasons English Justinian; not because ho resembled tlio 
have been conjocturcd for this change, thq,most pro- Roman Emporur in causing a collection of existing 
bable being that French was the better understood of statutes to Do mado, but because ho remedial defective 
tho two. At this time, indeed, a general affectation laws, corrected afiuses of administration, and re- 
prevailod oF speaking tho French language ; so much modelled the judicial institutionstof tho country. In 
s o, that it gave rise to a proverb, tl&*t “ Jack would this reign, tho four great? courts of the King’s Bench, 
be a gentleman if ho could speak French.” Tl^p the Common Fleas, the Exchequer, and tho Chancery, 

41 Statute of tho Exchequer ” was passed for a two- had their functions defined as they now subsist : 
fold object: first, to prevent uhduo severity in collect- thus sweeping away tho old Curia Regie? or king’s 
ing tho royal revenues; and second, to regulate the court, in the administration of justice. At this period 
terras and methods of accounting at tho exchequer, so the ancient office of chief justiciary, which was in- 
as to prevent tho king from being defrauded of them vosted with military, political, and judicial duties, 
when collected. Ancient laws had fixed tho prices was abolished; the chancellorship, from being a 
of tho two prime articles of consumption, breed and subordinate^ position, was lftisod to supremo rank, 
ale, in proportion to tho prices of grain, so as to dispensing justico to tho srfvjoct where no Voinedy 
prevent ibo imposition of bakers and brewers. Jn a was provided by the common law; the power of 
parliament held at Winchester, a.d. 1266, those jaws finally determining suits was vested in parliament: 
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and hojtels, afterwards called intU of courts, wKfero all* 
.tlie great legal authorities of the realm have become 
versed in the law, were first established. < 

In the last years of llio preceding reign, and the 
first ten years of Edward J. t the plan of a parliament 
introduced by the groat carl Leicester appears to 
have been laid aside. Monarchy and aristooracy 
perchance felt jealous of a democracy. In the year 
1283, however, that plan was reviv&L At tliat 
time, Edward had completed thef conquest of Wales, 
and had taken its last prince, David, prisoner. In 
September, Edward called Oj parliament to meet 
Shrewsbury, for the trial of his royal captive, and the 
settlement of tfie conquered country. The assembly 
summoned was similar to that which constituted 
“ Leicester’s parliament” Particular writs wore 
issued for tho great barons, spiritual and temporal; 
but others were directed to the sheriffs of each county, 
and to twentyono cities and boroughs, command- 
ing them to send each two representatives to that 
p/ssembly.o But although the plan was thus revived, it 
does not seem to have been adhered to in all cases : 
some parliaments being subsequently summoned with- 
out an 4 some with the democratic element How 
they wore summoned would appear to have been 
either at tho will of the king, or according to tho 
gravity of the subject on which they were called 
upon to deliberate Or it may bo tliat as counties, 
cities, and boroughs lmd to defray the expensos of 
their representatives, it proved an obstacle to the 
general adoption of Leicester’s plan. But from what- 
ever cause it arose, it is certain tliat tho constitution 
of parliament in the reign of Edward I. was far fra®a 
being fixed and uniform. In somo parliaments only 
the greater lords, spiritual and temporal, assembled ; 
in others, tho knights of counties wore added to 
them; in others, abbots, priori, archdeacons, and 
even somo of tho inferior clergy swelled their num- 
bers ; while, in others, the representatives of cities and 
boroughs sat in council. On the whole, however, 
those assemblies approached nearer and nearer to tliat 
admirable moftcl which, for a long series pf years, has 
contributed so much tO tho preservation of English 
rights qnd liberties. 

As towards thl quosfion as to what time parliament 
was divided into two houses, Mr. Hallam observes : — 
41 It has boon a very prevailing opinion that parlia- 
** ment Wras not divided into two .houses at tho first. 

I admission of tho commons. If this is Gnly meant 
f that tho commons did not occupy a soparate chamber 
till the reign of Edward 111., tho proposition, true or 
false, will be of little importance. They may havo 
sat at tho bottom of Westminster Hall while tlie lords 
occupied the upper end ; but that they were evor 
intermingled in voting appears inconsistent with like- 
lihood and authority. Tne usual object of calling a 
parliament was to impose taxes, apd these, for many 
years after the introduction of the commons, were laid 
in different proportions upon tho different estates of 
I the realm. Thus, in the reign of Edward I., the 
| carls, barons, and knights, gave the king an eleventh ; 
the clergy a tenth ; while no obtained a seventh from 
tho citizens and burgossqf.” This would indicate that, 
if the lords and commons sat in one hall, as it is dear 
they did, each body separately taxed itself for the 


support of the crowp, In truth, the' gammons were 
wanted for tho purpose of tdtring themselves, and as 
they generally performed this office with greater 


On the contrary, he had every inducement to require 
it, and hence, towards the latter periocLpf hie reign, 
their attendance became regular. Particular parlia- 
ments may have been summoned without them, for 
tho enactments of statutes and affairs # of state; but 
when money was required, the presence of the com- 
mons was indispensable. As some towns had begged 
to be excused the burden of sending repi^entafives 
by reason of their poverty, in a.d. 1305, knights, 
gftizens, and burgesses were allowed u wages,” which 
were raised by assessments «tn their respective dis- 
tricts. The towns derived one great advantage by 
admission into tho .council of the nation, inasmuch as 
they oouM present petitions and set forth their 
griovanceathrough their representatives. lienee it is, 
that sometimes during this period, parliaments were 
demandod by the commonalty. It is recorded that, 
in the parliament of a.d. 1305, which sat only for 
three weeks, no loss than one hundred and six peti- 
tions were answq^ed by the king and his oounoil. 

Some of the statutes of the reign of Edward I. were 
passed to set bounds to the power of tho Pope, the 
riches of tho clergy, and encroachments of the 
spiritual courts. Thus, by the statute of Mortmain, 
ecclesiastical corporations wore prohibited from taking 
possession of the lands a?id tenements of deceased 

S orsons, tho clergy having persuaded many in thoir 
ying hours to bequeath their estates to them, to the 
injury of their families. Other statutes explained, 
confirmed, and enlarged tho liberties granted by the 
Groat Charter and the Charter of Forests, and re- 
strained the crown from imposing taxes without the 
consent of parliament. The statuto df ‘Winchester 
had for its object the regulation of the internal police 
of the cmmti-y, and the prevention of thefts and rob- 
beries. By this fc&tttuto strangers and lodgers were to 
be roquirod to give sureties for their good behaviour ; 
iii cases of felony, tho hue and cry was to be raised in 
all counties, hundreds, and markets, that no one 
might have an oxcuso for not aiding in the arrest of 
criminals ; tho gates of cities and boroughs wore to bo 
closed Vrom sunset to sunrise, and ( watch kept at them 
according to tho number of inhabitants ; and all trees 
ar^d brushwood, to the distance of two hundred feet on 
both sidos^of the highway, were to be removed, tliat 
they might not shelter bandits. As these police 
regulations wer& ill observed, persons styled “ keepers 
of tho peace ” wer& appointed in each slilre to see to 
f heiv due execution. Such a statute was wise and 
prudent, for ab Edward I. and his chief nobility were 
so much ongaged in foreign wars, bands of iawless 
men Associated together' to commit agrarian and other 
outrages. Robin Hood outlaws wero still numerous, 
and jto repress these marauders a commission of 
justices was# established, who itinerated through the 
shirks, invested with powers of summary trial, and 
punishment. The statutes of Acton-Burnd ! and Jk 
Meriatoribw had for their object the encouragement of 
commerce .Provisions were made by thevonner for 
the ftpeedy recovery of debts due to traders, a subject* 
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howove^ which has kdxmred under peculiar diffi- 
culties down to the time at which our county courts 
were established, and which are not wholly swept 
away by that enlightened measure. 

^ Hale, writing of thq great improve- 

menfft that were made m the common law of England 
at this pejpxl, says, “Upon, the whole matter it 
appears that the very scheme, mould, and model of 
the common law, especially in relation lo the adminis- 
tration of the common justice botween party and 
party, as it was highly ratified and set in a much 
better light and order by this king, than his pre- 
decessors left it to him, so in a very great moasure it 


cleoessors left it to him, so m a very great moasure it the land ” aft first mentioned, those peers being the 
has continued the same in all succeeding ages to this earls and greater barous, or those who wero dis- 


mons |gainst the bdrons, and thfe barons appealing to 
them against the crown, greater power fell mto tho. 
hands of the people at this period. All legislative* 
authority was, by a statute, formally declared to reside 
in the crown with the assent of tho prelates, earls, 
barons, and the commonalty of the realm : every act 
done without this united authority being uffiniied 
to be null and void. Henceforth, therefore, tho 
commons might, if they chose, participate in all acts 
of legislation ; a privilege, however, they do not appear 
t<f have been anxious to exercise, excopt as regards 
tfioir own taxation. Itfs in this reign that “ peers of 
the land ” aft first mentioned, those peers being tho 


day, so that the mark of epochs we are to take for the tinguishod from tho other tenants-in-chief of the 
true .stating of tho law of England, what it is, is to bo crown by tho extent of their property, and some 
considered, stated, and estimated from what it was notable individuals, who, though they had no baronial 
when the king left it. Before his time it was in a tenure, were summoned by tho king's writ to take 
great measure rude and unpolished, in comparison of their seat in parliament Those latter were peers 


what it was after this reduction thereof; and on tho 
other ‘side as it was thus polished and ordered by 
him, so hath it stood hitherto without any groat or 
considerable alteration. 9 ’ 

The turbulent and unhappy reign of Edward II. is 
not distinguished by any logislatift acts of import- 
ance. He was a king who had neither talents for 
war, politics, nor legislation ; a king who was ruled by 
favourites, to whom he abandoned both the treasures 
and government of his kingdom. AVhen it could be 
exercised, the common law continued in the same 
improved state to which it had attainod in the pre- 
vious reign ; but the regular administration of justice 
was frequently disturbed by civil broils, and tho rage 
of parties was sometimes so great that lives were 
sacrificed without either the pretence or farm of a 
trial 

Party strife even turned parliament occasionally 
into something like a bear-garden. At tho same time 
its constitution became more settled ahd uniform. A 
full and general parliament in this reign consisted of 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, cleans, hxchdeacona, 


for the session ; for tho writs of that poriod did not 
constitute the dignity of a pcorage for life* but only 
for a single parliament, and their temporary creation 
appears to have been designed as a check upon the 
ascendancy of tho hcroditary carls and barony just os 
in modem times peers liavo been created by our 
sovereigns for tho express purpose of carrying mea- 
sures to which tho peers, 'spiritual and temporal, have 
by majorities rejected. • 

During tho reign of Edward II. tho “ year books ” 
wore commenced, a series of reports of cases decided 
in the superior courts. They were published annually 
from the notes of persons paid by tho crown. Those 
yftar books contrfln reports of cases adjudged from 
the commencement of this reign to the end of Ed- 
ward III., and from tho beginning of Henry IV. to 
tho close of the reign of Henry VIII. A compilation 
entitled tho “ Mirro^ of Justice ” is by some ascribed 
to the reign of Edward II., ulthough others pronounco 
it to ho older than the Conquest. Both may be right, 
for the ancient compilation may have been taken up 
in Edward's reign, and worked into its present form. 
It is, however, of very little value, Us its contents 


two representatives of the chapters of cathedrals, and It is, however, of very little value, os its contents 
two of the inferior clergy of each diocese ; and off savour not only of the marvellous, but tho monstrqjus. 
earls, barons, knights, judges, the members of tl& Early in tho reign of Edward II., the society of 
king’s cofincil, two knights from each county, tvSfc Lincoln’s Inn was founded. It takCs its name from 


citizens from each city, and two burgesses from eaA 
borough. This certainly came nearer to a populff 
representation than had been previously ^nown. lie 
meeting of parliament also became more regular. #It 
was ordained by the “lords ordainors ” tlftt the king 
should h'dd a parliament once a year, or “ twice xf 
need be.” 4 Seme historians conceive that this was a 
precedent for the annual election of members of par- 
liament clamoured for in modern times; but the 
stated object of the provision, and the express woids 
of the enactment, showfthattho frequent meeting of 
parliament, and not a new election, was contemplated. 
There wore no attempts made to fix tho duration of 
parliaments by statute before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when it was ordaiiAd that there 
should be a fresh election every three years. It may 
be that at this period parliaments were in many cases 
elected as often as they were assembled, but It does 
not appear to have formed any part of the constitution. 
In consequence of Edward II. appealing to thd com- 


William, carl of Lincoln, who, being well-affected to 
the study of the laws, brought the professors to settle 
in a house which ho hold under lease, belonging tor* 
the bishop of Chichester. Successive bishops of that 
diocese let leases of this house for the use and re- 
sidence of students of the law, till, in tho reign of 
Henry VIII., the then bishop of Chichester gave it in 
fee to two students of Jdncolri’i inn, who sold it to 
the benchors, in the twentieth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It may bo interesting to mention 
that in the reign of Edward II., the keeper, or 
“ master of tho rolls,” was first appointed ; and that 
tho appointment of sheriffs, hitherto chosen by free- 
holders, was vested in tho crown. 

• 

SECTION n. 

During tho long rcig% of Edward III., several 
important changes wore made in the constitution, 
government, and laws of England. It was in that 
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reign that the power of parliament beoamo more* 
fully ifhfoldod. No great undertaking was vAitured 
’upon before ho had taken the advice and obtained tho 
concurrence and support of his subjects in parliament 
assembled. It is on record, that not loss than soventy 
parliaments, or great councils, wore summoned during 
his reign. In general, tho sessions were very brie£ 
raTely extending to a month, and sometimes not to a 
week, thus singularly contrasting with the sessions of 
modem times. As ‘heretofore, Edward’s parliaments 
were of two kinds. When ho desired only the advise 
of tho great mon of his kingdom, he summoned thf) 
lords, spiritual and temporal, who held of the crown 
by barony : bnfwhcn ho stood in need of the counsol 
and aid of his subjects, ho called a full parliament, 
which consisted not only of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, but also of tho representatives of tho inferior 
clergy, of tho smaller barons or freeholders, and of 
tho citizens and burgesses of tho kingdom. Tho 
representatives of the clergy and laity below the rank 
of barony were called tlio “spiritual and temporal 
* commons.’ 1 At first, tho number of representatives 
sent to parliament by each county, city, and borough, 
was not fixed ; but it finally became a rule that each 
should send two members, which tuIq becamo so 
uniformly observod, that by custom it becamo a law. 
There is no record extant ’showing tho number of 
boroughs and tow^ya which sent members to parlia- 
ment, but it is clear that they were numerous, from 
the powor which the commons now had in the' state. 
They had obtained an integral share in tho govern- 
ment ; a conclusive evidence that tho middlo classes 
had acquired so much wealth and consideration tlu^ 
tho old feudal relations were becoming extinct. To- 
! wards tho close of this reign, indeed, the commons 
! became prosecutors, and were strong enough to remove 
an administration, and to impeach offenders — such as, 
for instance, ill-advisors of the crown — who were 
thought to bo out of tho reaefi of the ordinary course 
of tho law. 

Some historians concoivo it was at this period that 
tho division of parliament was effected. # Tltis sup- 
position is . founded on tho circumstance, that in 
a.d. liWl, it is for the first lime recorded that the 
knights •citizens, and bifigesses withdrew to a separate 
chamber to deliberate. It is clear, however, that tho 
lords and commons were always distinct bodies, for, 
^although it was usual to sit in one place, they delibe- 
rated and voted apart. At tho same time, the two houses 
of lords and commons were more completely formed 
during this reign than they had bofore been. This is 
made manifest j)y a parliament hold at Westminster, 
April, a.p. 1343. Omthat occasion Edward sent one 
of his ministers to ask their advice, whether he should 
make peace with tho king qf France under the media- 
tion of the Pope or not ? And in order that the lords 
and commons might give this weighty matter due 
and proper consideration, and that he might know the 
true sentiments of his subjects, the prelates and barons 
were desired to deliberate in the hall by themselves ; 
and the knights of counties, and commons of eities and 
boroughs to assemble in the painted chamber for the 
| same purpose. This separation of tho two houses was 
attended with many advantages, and greatly con- 
tributed to tho improvement of the constitution. 


While sitting together in one hall, it ipay reasonably 
be supposed that the oomraoite in those ages stood in 
Awe of the potent and haughty barons, and to have 
been somewhat fearful of .expressing their sentiments 
f^pely, and voting in opposition to them. ,lt was 
nothing but naffunil that tho lessor knights, citizens, 
and burgesses should have paid deference to the lords 
spiritual and temporal By sitting apart They became 
free from all restraint; could speak and set with 
more perfect freedom? From that time, indeed, tho 
commons took courage, «&nd gradually acquired 
greater weight and influence. Every law was dis« 
cussed and examined by two distinct assemblies, each 
jealous of the other’s power, and watchful over each 
other’s conduct, before it was presented to the king 
for his approval and confirmation. The two houses, 
therefore, became a check upon each other, neither of 
them being permitted to invade tho privileges of tho • 
other, norJ^io prerogatives of tho crown. In a word, 
by this division of the parliament of England into the* 
two assemblies of lords and commons, with the king 
at their head, the rights of the people wore secured, 
and the English constitution •acquired the peculiar 
advantages of tho three most famous forms of govern- 
ment which has # oven figured in profane history — 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy — without any 
of their numerous individual disadvantages. In 
truth, by such a form of government, the king, lords, 
and commons becamo “ one and indivisible.” 



KINO AMD COUNCIL. 


lTuring the reign of Edward III., many important 
statutes were passed, some of which contributed to 
the improvement of tho common law, and others io 
the so unity of the rights and privileges of the people. 
0*i or statutes restrained tha authority and rapacity 
of the papal court, the chfcf or which rendered appeals 
to Ron 10 penal, and prohibited the Pope from making 
any p: •csontations to benefices. By other laws, tho 
admin istratio^ of justice was rendered more speedy 
and impartial ; provision was made Against the evil 
consec [nonces of dangerous assccdations then common 
for Supporting each other in their law-suits ; ' tho 
king’efe prerogative of pardoning convicted criminals, 
which| had been often abused, was limited ; the insti- 


was limited ; the insti- 
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tution of jtutiqpB of tho peace was improved, and their 
powers enlarged ; and the oppressive system of pur- 
veyance for the king’s household was mitigated. 
] erhapa the most important statute of this reign was 
the “ Statute of Treasons/’ which was passed by the 
14 Mowed payment, a.d. 1351.” ThiS statute defined 
for the first lime in any European kingdom the acts 
constituting xho highest offence against the state, and 
the judges were thereby deprived of tho power of 
creating constructive treasons. The act divides 
treasons into “high” amt “petit,” a distinction by 
which they . have since been known. The chief 
features of high treason were those : — To compass or 
imagine tho death of tho king, queen, or that of their 
eldest son and heir; to violate the king’s companion* 
or eldest unmarried daughter, or tho wife of tho 
king’s eldest son and heir ; to levy war against tho 
king in his realm, or to aid and sqpcour his enemies 
within his realm, or elsewhere; to brin^into tho 
realm false money counterfeit to the monoy of 
England, knowing it to bo false, to merchandise or 
make payment in deceit of the king and his people ; 
and to day tho chancellor, treasurer, or any of the 
kings justices, in eyre or assize, or any other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, being in their places, 
doing their offices. Petit treason was defined to be 
whore a servant slays his master ; a wife her husband ; 
or whoro a man, secular or religious, slays his prelate 
to whom ho owes faith and obedience. The property 
of those found guilty of high treason was to bo for- 
feited to the king ; and of those found guilty of petit 
treason, to tho lord of tho fee. Other statutes ordained 
that pailiamcnt should bo holden once a year; and 
that ploas should bo “ pleaded in tho English tongue.” 
All these statutes, with others, were rational, and 
some of them wise and good ; but there wore some 
laws made in tho reign of Edward 111., and which 
still stand ^n # tho statute-book, which were of an im- 
practicable character, and have long become obsolete. 
Amolig these arc the laws relating to tho staple of 
wool and other goods ; “ Tho Statute of Labourers/’ 
described in a previous page ; and a law which fixc4 
the prices of provisions. Among the most curious 
were the sumptuary laws, which prescribed tho dress 
and diet of persons of different ranks. Tho “ Siatutri 
of Apparel/* passed a.d. 1363, had for its objoet the 
restraining “ the outrageous and excessive apparel ox 
divers people against their cstato and degree.” J3k 
begins with proscribing what dross was %o bo wojjh 
by servants called grooms, as well sorvantsg)f lords V* 
of artificers and tradesmen. Grooms, with thqtr 
wives, wera to uso only doth of ^ certain low prijfee, 
with no gold, or silver, or silk cmbrUdery. Labourers 
in husbandry, carters, ploughmen, shepherds, and 
cowherds, were not to dress, if they had not forty 
shillings of goods or clgittels, in anything els& but 
blankets and russet, and. girdles of linen. Yebraen 
and people of handicraft might dress bettor, bid^thoy 
were to wear no vesturo of higher prico than forty 
shillings, without things of gold and siluer and dostly 
fur. Ascending higher in rank camo tho kmighfc, 
who might, *if ho pos&sscd four hundred mar*-“ * 
year, wear what he pleased except ermine, and 
wives might adorn their heads with pci 
preoious stones. Such legislative acts as 


•savoured of tyranny, and it is no wonder tliat they 
#oon lfccamo obsolete, and are now only valuable 
.as monuments of antiquity. 

The state of tho common law in tins period is thus 
ably summed up by the learned Sir Matthew Halo:— 
“ King Edward III. succeeded his father. His reign 
was long, and under it the law was improved to its 
greatest height. Tho judges and pleaders wore vory 
learned. Th<f pleadings are somewhat moro polished 
than those in the tirfte of Edward If. ; yet they have 
neither uncertainty, prolixity, nor obscurity. They 
vlere plain and skilful^ anl^ in tho rules of law, 
especially intrelation to actions and titles of inherit^ 
anco, very learned, and excellent!/ polished, and 
exceeded those of the time of Edward 1. So that at 
tho latter end of this king’s reign, tho law scorned to 
bo near its meridian.” 



1'AKUAMENT OF TUB rttlllOP. 


If the reign of Bichard IT. was not glorious for 
battles and # sioges, as regards tho pi*>gress of tlio 
people, it is one of tho most interesting in tho Englijjh 
annals. It was in this reign that the great con- 
stitutional principles of our g^ermnufnt were •clearly 
developed ; and that tlio power of the commons was 
displayed more fully tlian at any previous period. If 
supplies were voted* it was only on tho condition tlmt 
there should bo administrative reforms as accompani- 
ments. Grants and equivalents went hand in hand. 
In this reign, also, the commons were stern in tho 
impoachmcnt of thb evil advisors of t^o crown ; and 
in insisting that tho public liberties, secured by 
statutes and by charter^, should not bo oncioachea 
upon. It is true that foj a brief season Bichard 
became an uncontrollable tyrant, trampling the laws 
and liberties of the people under his feet ; but in tho 
end, his tyranny worked lor tho general good. By 
his deposition, which, though it was accompanied by 
treachery and violence, was a national act, it was 
seen tliat all tho various ordors of society worked 
liamioniously in the maintenance of freedom. In his 
reign, the voice of tho people could no longer bo 
silenced: even the peasant olass made themselves 
heu}*d in the midst of tumult and bloodshed, and, 



Although thoir revolt was happily suppressed, front 
that trroo tho condition of the serf underwent a real 


’ mitigation, until at length the serf became a free 
labourer, and gradually acquired at least some of the 
rights of an independent citizen. As for the parlia- 
ment of England, aftor having undergone many 
changes, and assuming various forms, at the very 
commencement of Richard’s reign, it approached very 
near to that form in which it now exists — namely, of 
lords and commons who moot •regularly and hold 
their deliberations in two separate apartments, working 
in unison for the general wpal, but independent. ^>f 
each other. The housd of commons, inty-ed, was now 
so completely formed, that at the beginning of every 
parliament, ono of thoir own body was chosen 
“ Speakor of the TTouse,” to preside in their debates, 
and communicate what they desired, in their name, to 
the king and the house of lords* The first speaker 
chosen by the commons was Sir Fetor do la Mere, 
knight of the shire for the county of Hereford ; who, 
on his firgt appearance before the king in the house of 
‘lords, at the head of tho commons, made tho following 
protestation: — “That what he had to declare was 
from the whole body of the commons, and, therefore,', 
.required that if he should happen to speak any thing 
without their consents, that it should be amended , 
before his departure from that house.” Both in this 
and the preceding reign, the commons appear, not- 
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sports of every servant of husband™, labourer or 
seivant of artificer. They ^ere not to bear buckler, 
sword, or dagger, except, in time of war for {he 
de&noe of the realm;, but. they were allowed to have 
tyows and arrows, and to use them on Sundays and 
holidays. Every game was to give way to that cf this 
bow and arrow; for all idle games of fwi%^A*atbaU, 
quoits, skittles, and casting of the ston^ wereto be. 
discontinued. By one enactment of this period, it 
was ordained that artificers and men of craft, servants, 
and apprentices, should be a pompelled to aid irKgather* 
ing in tho harvest ; and by another, male 
servants and labourers were not to deparfat the end 
of their term to go to another plaoe, without letters 


^testimonial under the king’s seal, to be obtained of 
some “good man of the hundred, rape, wapentake, 
city, or borough.” Every one found travelling from 


withstanding their zeal for the liberties of the people, 
to have paid much deference to the king and the 
house of lords: an examplo which, as a rule, has 
been copied by tlio lower house through successive 
ages. At tho same time they wore* not a subservient 
body; but, on tho whole, did battle well and manfully 
in chocking the encroachments of the crown. It was 
probably as a counterpoise to tho growing power of 
the commons that in this reign the creation of peers 
by patent was introduced— dord Beauchamp of Holt 
being tho first poor thus Advanced to the house of 
fords. 

In the reign of Richard IT. the important statute 
of Prcemunire was passed, by which tho introduction of 
p^pal bulls for translating bishops, and otter purposes, 
was prohibited under heavy penalties. Bray broke, 

bishop* of London, introduced a bill to parliament, 
authorizing tho arrest and imprisonment of all persons 
who should l»e certified in his court as heretics : a* 
t> bill wfiich had for its object tho t persecution of tho 
followers of Wycliffe. It was passed by tho lords, 
but rejected by tho commons; and yet, at the close 
of the session, it was entered on the parliament roll 
as a regular statute, and, as will be found in tho 
cliaptor on religion, most vigorously executed. Many 
laws mode in tho reign of* Richard II. havo still ji 
place in our statute-book ^ but the greater number of 
them havo become 'obsolete. Some of these laws wore 
passed for the encouragement of navigation, trade, 
and commerce; and others for regulating the pro- 
ceedings and increasing the numbers of the justices 
of the peace. Some of the laws passed at this period 
were wiso and just enactments, but others were 
absurd and even pernicious. Among these latter 
wore statutes passed for .the regulation of wages, the 
price of provisions, and' meddling with social affairs. 
The *law even provided for the martial array and 


period wfts discovered by those ancient legislators 
themselves, and if they were not repcalod, they were 
not enforced. It was found that wages could not be 
regulated by statute law; that the prices of pro- 
visions and articles of necessity could not he fixed by 
acts of parliament; that no sumptuary laws could 
determine tho diet and apparel of the various dosses 
of society ; and that no ordinance could define tho 
price at which cloth of different qualities was to be 
sold. But in some of their enactments, the legislators 
of the reign of Richard II. exhibited considerable 
wisdom and humanity. In his reign there is oven 
a glimpse of a poor law. “ Beggars impotent to 
servo” wore to remain in tho cities or towns where 
they dwelt, but if these cities and towns could not 
provide for them, then they might go to other towns 
within tho hundred, rape, or wapentake, or to the 
place whore they wore born, there to find sustenance. 
In the year 1388, a law was passed to improve tho 
sanitary condition of the country. It had been the 
practice .to tlirow all filth and refuse of every kind 
into the ditfchos, rivers, and other waters within and 
around divers cities, towns, and boroughs, of the 
realm, by which many maladies and intolerable 
diseases had been engendered; but by this law, 
whoever “cast and lay such annoyances, was imme- 
diately to remove them under a penalty of twenty 
poumfe to bo paid to the king. 

; Timing the reign of Richard II. tho common law 
r&ther declined than improved. On this subject 
Six Matthew Hale says, “Richard 1L succeeding his 
grandfather, the dignity of .the law, together with 
tlio, honour of ths kingdom, by reason of the weakness 
of this prince, an& the difficulties occurring in his 
government, seemed somewhat to decline," as, may 
appear by comparing the twelve last years of Ed- 
ward 111., commonly called quadragesms, with the 


visftfte declination of the learning and depth of the 
judges and pleaders.” 

As regards the royal revenue of this period, it 
became intimately blended with that of the cohstitu- 
tion (and government. Its several kings were chiefly 
dependent for their incomes upon parifomentory 
grants. If these grants were withheld, as they 
frequently were, the royal treasury became empty 



and wrejreduced to a state of bankruptcy. Th$, 
exact incomes of the nftmarohs of this period cannot 
be etated,as the grants wore not made in so much 
money* butpuch and such taxes, as seen in previous 
pages. JEtt ' the first years of the period grants were 
The terms on which TTenry III. 
etood with Ms barons wore not favourable for the 
literal^ sappy of his exchequer, and he was often 
reduced; to the most pitiable state of destitution. 
Towards the close ef his reigfl, indeed, his principal 
resonrce^was the plunder # of the clergy — his friend. 
Porter Alexander Iv., aiding him in his exactions— and 
of the Jews, both of which classes were at his mercy. 
In 'the reign of Edward I. the barons were more 
IfberaL Bis wars with Scotland and France being 
popular, parliament was induced, from time to time, to 
grant enormous supplies, and the people submitted 
Both to heavy taxation and arbitrary exactions with- 
out much murmuring. Still, large as t]m supplies 
were which he obtained from parliamenffhey were 
not generally sufficient to meet nis expenditure; and 
tattoo, plundered the Church, and the Jews, so long 
as they remained in iho country, to replenish his 
exchequer. It was, however, upon the liberality of 
his parliament that Edward mainly relied, and the 
supplies demanded were, generally conceded. The 
taxes levied in this reign must, from first to last, have 
produced a very large amount, and, combined with 
his exactions, which were of no trifling character, 
they more than supplied his various wants. Despite 
the heavy expenses of his military operations, when 
ho died it is said that ho left a hundred thousand 
pounds of accumulated treasure, which he had in- 
tended to devote to the prosecution of the war in 1 
Scotland. During the rule of Edward II. few giants 
were made by parliament; but the fifty years of the • 
roign of Edward 111. were a period of legal taxation! 
on a large %c afie, and of many illegal imposts. Grants j 
by parliament now almost became annual, many 015 
them being of a most liberal character towards th<^ 
king, but oppressive to tho people. Edward 111$ 
also resorted to many arbitrary methods' of raising* 
money. He sold monopolies and knighthoods,, re*/ 
slowed tho practice of imposing tallages on citios and; 
boroughs, extorted money from the clergy by forces! 5 
loans, and on some occasions made direct seizures a N 
merchandize and other property. Yet with # all hi l 
numerous resources ho was constancy in want | ' 
money, and oppressed by debts. As before related, Ji 
one occasion he pawned his queen’s jewdg to relidgp 
himself from the straits in which he was involve#; 
and on another pledged his crown* which for eijnt 
years rcmdfncd unredeemed, so that by his la|lsh 
expenditure he became a king without a crown, f Of 
the poll-tax, levied in the reign of Richard Il^full 
particulars have been recorded. It was procedem oy 
a similar tax, which is slid to be tho first thar was 
distinguished by the name of a subsidy, which tefter- 
wards became tho common name for a parlisiaeWary 
grant Richard’s lavish expenditure andjbho liberality 
of hie servile parliament have been noticed in his 
history* The grant made to him for life, a.d, 11382, 
bn the exportation of wool, woolfells, and leather!, was 
followed by an act offering a discount from the duties 
of these articles to all merchants who would mj the 


^Calais dues in advance. This was tho first attempt 
made Ho anticipate tho revenue, a practice* which 
subsequently gave rise to that heavy burden imposed* 
upon the past, present, and future generations— the 
national debt. 

From what is known of iho constitution, govern- 
ment, and laws of Scotland, at the commencement of 
this period, they appear to have been similar to those 
of England. In the oontemporary reign? of Henry III. 
and Alexander II., the two nations observed the most 
fijendly relations toward each other. The matri- 
monial alliances between the two royal families had 
tho happiest effect. There ifas a free and constant 


intercourse between the two courts and kingdoms, by 
which they became acquainted with each other’s laws 
and customs. That tho parliament of Scotland was 
constituted according to tho plan of that of England, 
as established by tho Groat Charter, seems clear, for 
the laws ascribed to Alexander II. arc said to have 
been mode by “venerable fathers, bishops, abbots, 
earls, barons, and his good subjects.** The, laws also 
of^the two countries bear so strong a resemblance t8 
each other, that there can be no doubt those of 
Scotland were, as a rule, derived from England. Tho 
forest laws, for instance, arc in many points fine and 
the same ; and in the borough laws of Scotland the 
44 baxter,” or baker, was to be put In tlio pillory for 
tho third offence of imposing on the public, and the 
44 brewster,” or brewer, upon the 44 cock stulo,” or 
ducking-stool, as by the statute of Henry III. con- 
cerning the assize of bread and ale, such offenders 
wore punished in England. „ Civil causes were like- 
wise tried* by juyes in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land ; and jurymen in both countries were liable to be 
tried and severely punished for folso or unjust verdicts. 
Both nations, moreover, prohibited trials by ordeals 
of fire and water, but those by single combat wore 
still allowed, and were frequent. But, although tho 
laws of both countries frere similar, they wore tyt 
an exaot counterpart of each othov. This is evidenced 
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conquest of Scotland. It is related that in those parts 
where his power did prevail, he endeavoured to intro- 
duce the English laws, customs, and modes of judicial 
proceedings as they really existed in England ; that 
being deemed essential by him as a means of securing 
his conquest. He had accomplished this in Wales; 
but all his efforts to unite Scotland to England,* 
whether by the sword or by policy, served only to 
kindle an inveterate animosity between tho two 
nations. It would seem, indeed, that his attempt to 
oonquer Sootland # had the effect of rendering the 
manners, laws, and customs of Jho Scots more dis- 
similar to those of England than they had been in the 
reign of his predecessor. Scotland was at that timo 
in a state of anarchy and confusion ; but when, in the 
reign of Edwqud II., the renowned Robert Bruce, by 
the victory of Bannockburn, was firmly seated on the 
Scottish throne, ho re-established order, and the re- 
gular administration of justice. Robert, with the 
assistance of parliament, framed numerous laws, 
many of which were borrowed from the statutes of 
Henry III. and Edward I., and some oven transcribed 
almost verbatim; a proof oPihe magnanimity of his 
mind, inasmuch as he did not disdain to borrow laws 
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from his enemies, la the reigti of Robert Bruce 
burgeslbs were introduced into his parliament, as 
well as other freeholders of the kingdom, thus still 
closely resembling tho parliament of England. After 
the death of this great princo, Scotland again fell into 
a state of anarchy and confusion. The contest be- 
tween the Brnco and Baliol families was fatal to order 
and good government. David Bruce finally prevailed 
in that contest, but as ho spent nine yeats of his reign 
an exile iu Francis and eleven years as a prisoner in 
England ; ami as his reign of forty years was by *o 
incans fortunate, it is not marked by any noted act# 
of legislation. A collection of laws wosenado by his 
successor, Robert II., in a parliament at Scone, which 


consisted of “ prelates, and procurators #f prelates, and 
others of the clergy, earls, Ibarons, and burgesses,'* 
which collection is published among the ancient laws 
of Scotland. At the conclusion of this parliament, 
Rpbort promised, on the word of a prinoq,that he 
would observe the laws made in it; ^pd his' eldest 
son, afterwards Robert III.* with nil the members 
present, took a solemn oath on the gosjras that they, 
too, would observe thorn, a proof that the laws of 
Scotland at tho close of this period, had not due 
weight and authority, else, why was the promise of 
tho king, and the oatlis of his parliament, that they 
would govern and be governed by them, needful? 


. CHAPTER III. 

History of Boligion from the Aoomstan of Henry in., AX), 13X0, to the Deposition of Riohan A n., AD. 1880. 


, SECTION I. 

In tho thirteenth century tho papal dominion hod 
reached its heighten Europe, and in no country was 
it more fully displayed than in England. King John 
hud conferred on the soo of Romo a power which it 
exerted to its utmost limits. At tno samo time, 
though his son and successor, Henry III., swore 
fealty to the Pope us his superior lefrd at his coroiHb- 
tiuii, tho English barons were not disposed to be 
wholly subservient. They hod affected to revere h\s 
dictates us tho command of God, and to dread his 
fulininatioiiH os the thunders of li&von, when directed 
against King John; but jvheu they were aimed 
against themselves they wero treated with the most 
sovereign contempt. There was a coldness engen- 
dered in the breasts of the barons of England towards 
tho pontiff by nis support of John and has successor, 
which was very earfy manifested, especially by 
those barons who had supported the cause of Louis of 
France, who had been invited to England to take 
possession of the throne. And in that coldness tlioso 
of tho clergy who had acted with them partici|>ated, 
and nt»t without reason, for whon Louis left tho 
kingdom, both orders wore compelled to* pay largo 
sums for having dared to despise tho pontiffs autho- 
rity. In ono instance they ventured to thwart tlio 
court of Rome'* avaricious designs. A project was 
funned early in tho Align of Henry III., by the papal 
court, of obtaining the revenues of two prebendaries 
in every cathedral, and of two monks in ovory mo- 
nastery, in all countries in communion with tho 
Church of Rome, for the bettor support of its dignity. 
Snob a project, if it had* boon earned out in England, 
would havo filled tho papal coffers to overflow ; but 
when, in the year 1320, it was laid before the English 
parliament, the legato was coolly and evasively in- 
formed that as tho affair concerned all Christendom, 
they would conform to tbe resolution of other coun- 
tries. 

Still tho pontiff of Rome was at this period all- 


powerful in England. It was tho great field for 
! papal imposition and plunder. Every bishopric was 
! either filled up by the direct nomination of me Rope, 
lor, in the case of a disputed election, by his arbitra- 
tion. Thus it was at the death of Cardinal Langtou, 
■a.d. 1228. At his decease, the monks of Canterbury 
toiado a hasty election of Walter do Hemcsham, one of 
their own fraternity ; but as both the king and the 
bishops of tho provineo were ill satisfied, there was, as 
, usual, an appeal to Rome by all parties. At first the 
l .Fope declared tho case to bo one ho scarcely know 
how to determine. It was, ho said, surrounded with 
doubts and difficulties. But these were easily re- 
moved : for when Henry, by his commissioners, pro- 
mised his holirtesfl a tenth of all tho movoables, both 
<if the clefgy and laity, ho at once declared llemesham’s 
election void, and*to prevent all further contests, he 
appointed Richard lo Grand, chancellor of Lincoln, 
tp bo archbishop. Henry’s promise was exacted to 
tfio very letter. A legato was forthwith sent into 
England to collect tho tenths; and although the 
play men t was sternly opposed by tho barons iu parlia- 
uienfc assembled, the united weight of tho papal and 
relgal power was brought to bear upon them, and the 
tak was levied to tho last penny. That he might not 
losta any portion thereof, the legate compelled the 
bisviops to pay for the inferior clergy, and when any 
of Ahem complaiAx^ of poverty, he introduced Italian 
usurers to them, who lent them money an ex- 
orbitant interest 

• Lei Ufand died a.d. 1231, and tho monks of Canter- 
bury I made four successive flections, which were all 
set Aside by the Pope. Thoso elected were not 
sufficiently attached to tho interests of tho court of 
Rom 4 : and after two years' vacancy, Edmund Rich, 
treasurer of ^Salisbury, was appointed by the Pope 
and ofonsecrated. Nor was it only tho higher stations 
of tin o Church that were filled up by the sovereign 
pontiff. The rights of private patrons* as Well as 
those! of the crown, wero invaded by him. All tho 
Vtthunblo livings in tho kingdom wore at his disposal, 
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tbe greater partof which wero testowed upon Italians. 
). In the jp»r 1287, Cardixftd Otho arrived in England, 
/and during the three years he remained in the country, 
. no tern than three hundred Italians were' provided for 
i-in the Ohnp^h; ^ Otho’s principal business was te 
^ obtain I|t#Ssh gold. Assemblies of fee dorey were 
• convened* hut it was chiefly for tho purpose of obtain- 


mi 
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ing money. True, he held a council at London on his 
arrival, in which many canons wero framed ; but few 
of them contained anything new or remarkable, 
oxcept that by one tho clorgy wero# forbidden to 
contract clandestine maxriagos, and by another, to 
maintain concubines publicly, both 08 whicl\ practices 
wero still very frequent. So grievous wero the exactions 
of Rome at this period, that even Rich, who was the 
Pope's nominee to the archbishopric of Canterbury 
loll the kingdom in disgust, and retired to a monaster 
in France, whore ho died, a.p. 1240. m 

The queen’s uncle, Donifhco, now became arehttishbg 
of Canterbury, and, (Hiring his primacy, nuncios and 
legates came ono after another to pillage th^kingdortt 
Their exactions wero so continuous and severe, that 
tho great barons at length made a stand againit 
thorn. In tile year 1245, they sent* orders to the 
wardens of tie seaports to seize all persons bringing 
bulls or mandates from Romo, and one messenger who 
arrived with a cargo of them, directed to Martin tho 
legate, was arrested; but on tho interference of, the 1 
king, was sot at liberty. %fartin received liis bulls, 
which empowered him to exact moro money from the 
clergy on vajious pibtcncos, and it was in vain that 
the borons sought to remedy the evil. Representations 
wero mado to the king, that the court of Rome was 
impoverishing tho county; but though he professed 
astonishment at the figures laid before him, showing 
the incredible sums extorted from his subjects, those 
fi-om church preferments possessed by Italians! in 
voii. 1. j 


nd amounting* to more than tho oidmary 
revenues, of the crown, no stops were taken by him to 
redress the grievances. The barons, however, wore 
still determined to go on with their work. Under 
pretenoe of holding a tournament, they met at Dun- 
stable, from whence they sent a knight to tho legato, 
commanding him to leave tho kingdom; and so boldly 
did he execute his commission, that Martin, fearing 
the fiiry of tluf nation, with which lie was threatened, 
obeyed the command? In order to. prevent the return 
of gthese oppressions, the barons sent ambassadors to a 
general counoil at Lyonsf in wjjicli tho Pope presided 
in person, toerepresent the grievances to which tho 
church and kingdom of - England was* subjected, aud 
to declare that they would no longer endure them, 
but no redress was obtained. It is said that tho Pope 
blushed for shame when Powcrie, ono of the ambas- 
sadors, eloquently descanted on the innumerable 
frauds and insatiablo avarice of tho court of Romo 
1 but in tho very next year liis agents were again in 
jEngland at tho old work of extortion. Thtotime the# 
king and tho clorgy united their complaints with the 
barons. Letters of remonstrance wore sent to Romo, 
but they were treated with scorn by tho pontiff, who 
became daily moro imperious and tyrannic^ 1 11 
that same year, a.d. 1 240, ho boldlv demanded half 
of all tho revenues of tho non-resident clergy, and 
one-third of those who resided on Uudr livings; but 
the resistance to this demand by tho king, clergy, and 
barons, was so stern, that ho prudontly desisted from 
onforcing it. 

One prelate at this j>eriod deserves particular notiro 
fo^iis resistance to the encroachments of the court of 
Rome. This was Grotfote, bishop of Lincoln, a man 
of such unfeigned piety, untainted probity, and un- 
daunted courago, as would have rendered him an 
ornament to the Chifrcli in any ago of its history. 
Grotesto was in tho habit of keenly examining ull 
bulls ho rocoivod from Roino, and of tearing them 1 8 
pieces if they contained anything contrary to tho 
precepts of tiio Gospel, or injurious to tho interests of 
religion. Inyoecnt IV. sent him a bull which con- 
tained in it tho scamhdftus cl&iso of Non Ohstanf^ 
la f '*sy introduced into tlio papal mandates, whijh was 
everywhere exclaimed against* and? in which ho 
commanded tho bishop to bestow a rich living in his 
gift upon tho Pope’s nopliow, who was then an infant. 
"Never was a pope so. sternly rebuked as Innocent was 
by tho hordio bishop of Lincoln on this occasion, 
liis reply by letter was expressed in terms of stern 
severity. Referring to tho clause of Non Obntante , tho 
prelate remarked that it breuglit a deluge of mischief 
upon Christendom, and gave occasion to inconstancy 
and breach of faith. It* shook, he suid, the very 
foundations of trust and security amongst mankind, 
and made language and letters insign ilv-anf. As 
for that part of tho bull which commanded him to 
bestow a benefice upon an infant, ho remarked : 
“Next" to tile sins of Lucifer and Antichrist, there 
cannot be a greater defection, or which carries a more 
1 direct opposition to the doctrine of our Saviour and 
I his apostles, than to, doslrey sdlils by depriving thorn 
of tho benefits of the pastor^ office; and yot those 
pci-sons are guilty of this sm who undertake the 
sacerdotal function, and receive the profits without 
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discharging (ho duty. From heftce it is evident tha" 
those Vho .bring such unqualified persons foto the 
Church, and debauch tho hierarchy, aro much lo 
blamo ; and that their crimes rise m proportion to 
tho height of their station.” Lfniujciwtuined to such 
bold speaking, Innocent in his rage swore by St INifer 
and St. Paul tliat ho would utterly confound tho im- 
pertinent old prolate, and make him “a talk and 
astonishment and examplo to all tJtb world.” lie 
intimated that his vassal, Henry, would, at his com- 
maud, r>siHt him into prison; and had it not beenibr 
his cardinals, it is prolgtble that command would hcaro 
been gjvon, but they counselled silence, a If Innocent, 
tin y said, jKjralhufea a prelate so renowned for pioi 

learning, and holiness of life, it might create mai 

( n mics against tho court of Romo. So tho j thoir nghfiT'to 
w r i?H ursaocI over. Cro teste triumphed over the*: Edward was ' 1 
which at tliat period humbled kings and cm Atthwjou 
to the dust. * I 0 f tho rope and tl 

But whilo tho prelate of Lincoln opposed tfc | j u England. The 1 


The primate Boniface died ebon his 
King Henry, and then tift^re was another 
about a successor. The monks 
thoir sub-prior, William Gf 
pated a black friar, Robert 
As Edward I. Jvus warring in 
of the kingdom consented to 
the same timo protested 
and insisted tliat it should 
dont To preserve their 
Canterbury also proceed 
choice now falling ofk? ; v 
therefore, the kings., 
mitted to 


Irawn im% i 





opo*s ncanmeo/y 
the clergy of F ’ 
nents, they had no 
— oubtod rights. At tui. grants, 
,d his successor, Horny, had gj*& w 
Jtho holy boo, it will bo seep that 
of his prerogatives. • 

. cement of Edward’s reign, the -power 
/-/ho Church was at its greatest he ight 
j>retciisie*w of tho papacy, they found *a stancii tyranny. Their ■ ^ P^pk) groaned under ecclesiastical 
porter in the primato of England. In a prov inievous, and t^tioa/ °PPrefl»ons were numerous , and 
nynod held by Bonifaco at Merton in Surrey, a.d. them. Thoir/ longed .for emancipation from 

several canons were made, tho manifest tendon uttered butdEiur^ °0nip«unts bad been for a long time 
which won to emancipate tho Church and Q annroaohiuftiojj^ n {f ver re( * jessed. But tho time was 
from civil authority, and to render the yoko u wealth i?* *® ae ^ ,x JS must be done, if the 

elesiaHticfti tyranny more bitter to the laity. { n/ceau * u kingdom and the power of the stato 
‘ • ’ " V “ to 1)0 wholly absorbed W the see of Rome. 

"there was now a king of England who, if ho 

nnt wnnllv mn.tnni<> n u L!„ i . ■' 


alarm was croahii by these canons, and the U And 
addressed a letter lo tho Tope complaining of ^ 


extension of church power, and of tho ignorance * v 
immorality of tho clergy ; and threatening to witl 


i i I. . , B— i»«W) il UU 

no* wholly emancipate his kingdom from tho 
f/ntuftl thraldom under which it languished, could 


Ut uiu vwrgy; nun. inreaiemng io wun-;, •% ,, . — eqma 

draw tho revenues bestowed upon the Church by the- 1 rr * red ^?? tho tyranny under which it groaned, 

piety of tlieir ancestors, since tlucy were so much ; h 1?® Edward early commenced tho work of 

abused; but liis holiness replied that ho did noti^° 1 07i?°u’ By ono of tho statutes of Wo^tminstor, 
suppose the clergy of England wero more ignorant 0 _V ' if* Doun J . w *; ro A ^ *° &0 immunities of the 
immoral than they had been in former ages, and tliai fj, q .^.Dy enacting tliat when ono of their order was 
os regarded the withdrawal of* tho revenuos of ®,Ji C d . - M y in the king’s court, he should 

Church, what had been once dedicated to tho servfe 1 de !??. an ? nd trittl b y kwfahnl®, before he 

di Clod was irrevocable. r Thue supported by 1&7 d ^vered« to his i ordinary. This was followed, 
court of Romo, which might have boon foreseen, tt? ^ cars after » by tho fiunous Statute of Mortmain, 
primate held another provincial synod at LambeU2*W a Bie farther increaso of the 

A.D. 1201, in Vhioh the canons of Merfc>u were oou^ Church. By tliat statute it was 

fumed aud enlarged ; # tho secular power was not Uiat no ? no e . 1 ^ ier give, sell, JicOueath, 

meddle with the affairs of tho Church, or to have ax» r by any title wJiatsoever. assign any 

authority over tho cleffar, ^poments, or rents to any religiousjbody, with 

Meanwhile, the oxactionscff tho court of Rome won ” u licence from the king. This would appear to 

s Of tho crown **° n an enactment, but it was a very 


several years. . it is saicl tliat He obtained during.Th! ^ • 
that time about 000,000 marks, a sura equivalent 
to twelve millions sterling of present money. Even 1, S? 88, ii 
during the civil wafrs, whei\ the barons wore in the l iX V amwaII y 
ascendant, the exactions to some extent continued; 
and when, bv tlie victory of Evesham, Ueniy was 
restored to the royal authority, a legato was sent to 
England for the twofold purpose of congratulating 
him, and of obtaining Jhore of tho wealth of the king- 
dom. In the year 1208 a national council was held 
at St. Paul's, London, in which «many canons wore 
framed, ostensibly for reforming some abuses in tho 


« #*2? of mon °y ^ out' of the 
iTHialiy tc«iat court were en&mous, Pil- 
ms went thithwiider ,r*ui gold, ani^P r< * w| "‘" , » 
!ates..w]n;ont to Romo to obtain consecmticn^d 

rt m t tl0n 1 of tJ^oieqaoM. Tbe^ agaln, 

st all church woitnffintB wero in the ha&ls of 
Woroign pontiff, and wliocvor wished to. share In 
xmntios had font to bo ixiuntuaL Moreovwv those 
proaocatod “PPeals and lawsuits at tfo^eort of 

, , -e, if theywiHlied to suoceed, had to mvo th^rway 

CJmrch, snch as pluralities, non-residence, and the Add to’aQ thisIhesBinso^nioniy 

clergy holding mil offifos; but in reality framing • iS? on vancn^j^et^iif^s, and 

oGjots to inowaso the power and revenues of the I*bpB,i5 *** &*t-frd3»0(f bimeficos, 

by granting dispinatKina Ji tJiO liters I’once. and tho annual tribute ' 
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that high diguitjK •Feckham was arohbiskop when, 
yewr; l?7d, the Statute of Mortmaift w m 
eiaotod ; end in that same parliament bo bad tho 
mortification of seeing some of the articles ctf canons 
reviotwly made by him, in a provincial synod held at 
Jeading, blotted, out, and others changed, to which 
alterations ho was compelled to declare his assent. 
The inclination which Edward and his parliament 
displayed to ctflrb the increasing power, and diminish 
tho wealth of the clergy, was wormwood and gall to 
tha Franciscan primate; and although ho dissembled 
hii rage for tho moment, 4 wo jjpais after wo. find him 
engaged in m angry controversy with tho king on 
the subject. In a loiter addressed t<T Edward, after 
stating that the Church was oppressed contrary to 
tho decrees of the popes, the canons of councils, and 
the sanction of orthodox fathers, in which there was 
supremo authority, truth, and Banctity, ho declared 
that no oajhs should bind him to do anything against 
the interests and libortios of the Church, and offered 
to absolve tho king from any oatlvke may hawo taken, 
that could anywiso incite liim against its interests 
and liberties, Fockham’s letter was fruitless, for 
Edward still continued to abridge the power and 
wealth of tho cleigy. During tho primacy of Itobort 
Winchelsea, who succoodod to the ^archbishopric of 
Canterbury, a.i>. 1294, after tho see had boon vacant 
for two years, Edward mode several demands upon 
tho clergy for tho support of his wars, on one occasion 
even demanding one-half of their revenues, both 
spiritual and temporal. Some resistance was offered 
to this demand, but it was in vain. In tho hope of 
pigprenting all future exactions, Popo Bonifoco y III-, 
one of tho greatest champions of tho immunities of 
tho Church that ovor filled the papal chair, armed 
the primate with a bull prohibiting all princes to 

a any taxes without leave of the holy see, and 
idding the clorgy pay them if demandod, 
threatening both princes and clorgy with excommunf* 
cation in case of disobedience. This bull produced a 
trial of strength between Edward and the Church. 
In a parliament held at St. Edmundsbitry, A.p. 1293, 
a demand was made of a fifth df all tho moveables of 
the clergy, which was refused, tho primate producing 
the Popea bull os tho ground 8f tfieiJr refusal. But 
Edward was not to be trifled with in such a matter. 
He gave tho clergy time to consider, and when ho 
found that his demand was still resisted, he dcriured, 
in a parliament held in January, A.D. 1297, that since 
the clorgy would not contribute anything to wauls 
the government, thpy should not receivo its protec- 
tion. Orders were given to the judges to do every 
man justice against the clergy, bilt to do them justice 
against no man; and writs were directed to the 
she riffs, c ommand ing them ts seize all tho lay fees, of 
tho clergy, as well secular as regular, together with 
all their goods and chattels, and to retain possession 
of them till they received orders from him. This had 
tho desired effect. Tho clorgy were reduced to such 
distress by this boki measure, that they wore glad to 
pay tho fifth demanded to obtain repossession or their 
estates and goods ; tho primate, however, being among 
the lost to yield obedience. ^Subsequently the arch- 
bishop hod his revenge by issuing a mandate to all 
the bishops of his province, Commanding them to 


upon JGjpg John and his successors, and by 
: ^--"Seans, it tjwduld seem dear that fkc r 
bring roVfeeA of all Its 

In the thirteenth century, new 
4 were transplanted fftm the Oonti- 
v v l .. Ai . - i, whose ohief business was to main- 

tain jfaiwutority of tho Pope, and to enrich them* 
selvefr ; Thefee were the mendicant orders — tho 
magg^is of conjapted^times." Tnero were four divi- 
riory^-these mendicant clergy,— the Franciscans, or 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the 
ls ^or White Friars; and the Augustins, or 
riaia .Of these, the two former .wore the most 
cc»»dmW<% tho Franciscans bring the chief of all.«| 
The fii^t'lettlement of the Franciscans was at Canter- 
bury, A*u» 12^4: tho Dominicans settled at Oxford 
thirteen years earlier. Humble in^n, to all appear- 
atujL .^ these mendicants when they fir^arrivod 
in Ehglaiid. All worldly views were renouncod by 
th&p> they depended on tho alms of the people. But 
that was. the very way to obtain riches. Charmed 
with their disinterestedness and humble domoanour, 
the; people were cheerful givers. Tho vow of their 
Older scaitiriy allowed them to eo\% seed or plant 
vineyards ; but it did not extend to the building of 
houses. Accordingly, we find that all tho four orders 
of the mendicants, by tho munificence of tho people, 
wore soon in possession of some of the most magnifi- 
cent religious houses in the kingdom.. It became tho 
ambition of the- great and noble that tbrir bones 
should rest within their Avails, and especially in the 
chapels of 8t. Francis. “To die* in the weeds of a 
Franciscan was to die the death of the righteous ; and 
to repose after death in a Franciscan monastery was 
to have angels for the guardians of your sepulchre." 
Air this might' bo very well, but* your friar was a 

• sturdy bcgjjj&Vaud when he beeamo rich, he dropped 
his religious character and assumed «tho politician. 
He engaged in diplomacy, mixed in the intrigues of 
courts, discussed treaties, formed alii {faces, and pternly 
defended tho authority of the Pope against all the 
princes and prelates of the kingdom, lie was placed 
in a position by the Pope to war against the regular 
clergy. H# could oroct. his ambulatory pulpit at any 
cross in any parish, and rail at the supinenoss and 
ignorance of the resident pastor ; and ho could confess 
any one who might come to him. If a parish priest 
refused absolution to any vile siunor in* liis flocjj:, 
however vile ho might be, all he had to do evaa to "go 
to a Franciscan, and bo received it at once. Nor was 
it the, perish * priest only who was Attacked by ihe 

- sturdy friar? lio had nobler game in tho cathedral 
clergy; whom he finally induced to poverty. There 
was continual war between the mendicant orders aneb 
the regular clergy, their c]uef ^weapon bring ridicutey 

* and"' the 'Chief object at wnioh both parties aimed in 

stiiyilig' lbr. the victory being to obtain possession of 
the Wealth of the kingdom. , 

It war time, therefore, that an attempt was made 
to refbrin this state of things.' But ra doing so, 

. Edward ti met with stern opposition from tho clergy. 
In therytiar 1278 Kilwarby, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cardinal, and oithe nomination of the Popo, 
John Pecktiam, a Franciscan friar, was consecrated to 
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publicly denounce excommunication on all who sci&eA 
tlic glads of ccdotiaHtica, or wlio infringed the Groat 
Charter, or the Charter of Forests, or who should bo 
guilty of boating or imprisoning the^ clergy. That 
these sentences of oxeonmun icat ion might have their 
fullest effect, they were to bo pronounced with bolls 
tolling and candles lighted; “ for,” said the primate, 
“laymen have greater regal'd to this solemnity than 
to tno effect of such sentences,” a virtual confession of 
their impotenqy, oven when the power of the Pope 
and the clergy was at its highest. That the kjng 
had the greater power was o^car, for when the sherds 
yvv.ro empowered to sciSo Uio possessions^# the clergy 
they found rwftiy suppoi*t among the people in thq 
execution of their office. Archbishop VYincbclsea'ai 
drfenco of the immunities of the Church finally led to? 
his disgrace. Having joined with tlio barons who op-^ 
]jnsod Edward’s arbitrary measures, and obliged liim^ 
frequently to confirm the charters, Edward uccuscdl 
liirri before Pope Clement V. of various crimes, and 
especially of disturbing the peace of his kingdom ; and 
# as that pontiff was bom m Edward's Flinch do-' 
minions, and was disposed to favour him, the pontiff 
suspended him from the execution of liis office, do- 
prived®liim of tho temporalities of his sec, and cited 
him to appear at Rome. 

In the ubsoneo of tho primate, Edward and his 
parliament went «piore vigorously to work in correct 
nig the abuses of the Church. In a parliament held 
at Carlisle, A.D. 1807, a list of grievances was drawn 
up and sent to the Pope, aooompanicd with a very 
spirited letter of remonstrance*, to oh fain redress. In 
tli is list of grievances complaints tvere made of ^ie 
practice of bestowing tho boat spiritual preferments? 
on Italians and other foreigners, to the great pre-| 
judieo of tho founders, benefactors, and successors^ 
who had the right of odvowson*and tho gifts of suoh i 
preferments: of giving the rents and revenues of 
flsligious houses to divers mrdinals : of the Poise's 
appropriation of tho first-fruits of vacant bcncficos for 
his personal benefit, to tho prejudice ,of tho king, 
kingdom, niuFtho English church ; of exacting throe 
tbnos moro of Peter V Ponce than the original grant 
warranted; of couvcrtiug legacies given to pious 
uses kf others than thff testator or donor intondcu ; of 
tho Pope's clerks receiving half tho debts, more or 
less, of creditors, to get Uio rest, and of exacting 
r themewith unduo severity; and, of the same clorks 
appropriating certain legacies to themselves, contrary 
to the design of tho deceased. Tho PiqKj's nuncio 
was called boforo this parliament, ami rebuked for 
those acts of extortion. He was,*indccd, commanded 
to dosist from thorn, and his inferior agents were 
ordered to bo proseouted with great severity. Tho 
spirit which this parliament displayed had tho effect 
of checking tho exactions during tho remainder of the 
reign of Edward I., but they were renewed when his 
son, Edward of Caernarvon, ascended tho throne. 

Tho doctrines of tho Church in the thirteenth 
century differed hut little from those of the former 
ago. . The clergy were too keenly engaged in tho 
acquisition of powor arid wealth to attend to matters 
of religious faith. If tlu^pooplo wore but liboral to the 
Church, they were led to boliovo tliey could bo saved 
without a creed. As regards trahsuhstantiatiori how - i 


over, there was a ^material change in the sentiments 
of the Church. At its commencement, the Church 
taught that the broad was iransiibstantiated into the 
body, and tho wina into blood of Christ; but 

t owards its close, it was hold that both the b9dy and 
>lood of our llbrd was given in the bread alone, and 
that the wine given at the same timt tb drink was 
not tho sacrament, bpt more wine* ’ I# the worship 
and discipline of tno Church, the changes were 
manifold. For instance, the number of festivals was 
greatly increased ; bells jyore tolled at the elevation 
of the host ; confession was more strictly and generally 
i£ftd none were allowed to coramumoatewho 
dad not previously been to the confessional Sus- 
pensions and deprivations for offences committed by • 
tho clergy first came into use at this period : that of 
marrying being tho most heinous crime of which they 
could bo guilty. If a priest married, ho was not only 
to bo deprived ortiis benefice, but all his goods ^ wore 
to bo fbnRlted to the Church, and his children wore to 
bo incajiablo of Church preferments. At this period, 
also, general excommunications came into use. All 
who wore guilty of certain views and crimes, though 
known only to God and their own consciences, were 
i to bo denounce^ os oxcommunicate by bell,* book, and 
candlo, by every parish priest on the four festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and Allhallows Day. 
Such oxcommunications contained the most terrible 
imprecations in tho mother tongno that oould ho 


devised. 


wero to be accursed eating and 


drinking, walking and sitting, speaking and liolding 
their peace, waking and sleeping, rowing and riding, 
laughing and weeping, in house and in field, on water 
and on land, and in all places. They wore to bo 
accursed in all their parts, from tho sole of their foot 
to tho crown of their head ; but there was a proviso 
» added : they wore to bo thus accursed unless tliey 
^bethought themselves and came to stftiiffaotion ; in 
■ other words, unless they enriched tho clorgy and the 
jlClinreh.* 

I * SECTION IX. 

1 Tho begin ning of the fourteenth century was marked 
py tho prosecution of tho brave Knights Templars, 
and tlio destruction of their order, in which4he Church 
|uok an infamous part. At first, Pope Clomont V. 
SrofosSed displeasure at tlio proceedings of Philip 
Tihe Fair, king of Franco, against them ; but allured 
by a prospect of sliaring in their spoils, ho soon joined 
iie crusade against these renowned Crusaders. Bulls 
vtyro addi'essed by him to all parts of Christondcm in 
orflor to animate # both jnincos and prelates against 
them* At the commencement of the reign qf Edward 
of Caernarvon, tlio disgraced primate, Robert Win- 
phek&a, was restored to Yus archbishopric, and having 
rocciVcd one of these bulls^ho held a provincial synod 
at London, A.D. 1800," in winch the affair of tho 
Templars in England was debated. A groat wuwg, of 
evidence was laid before this council, upon the force 
of which tiro following sentence was pronOunood : — 
“That the Templars in Ijondon sliould ho separatcd 
fj-om one another, and examined again mmmmmg the 
crimes objected to them ; and that new interrogatories 
should bo J put to thorn, that if possible some truth 
riiigjbt hh extracted from them by their own coU- 


tmmprm; that the mmo thing should bo done to the 
Templar® confined at Lftcoln; that if by these so- 
parfllonflf ahd interrogatories thoy confessed nothing 
moiSD than tiioy had done before, they should bo then 
P?^ Ifr WoVbut without mutilation or the toft 

violent of blood.” Commissioners wore! 

appointed tOgparrv this sentence into execution; and 
at a second, synoa, hold a.d. 1311, it is said that the 
Templars confessed that they hfyjL been, accused of so 
many articles pf hoAsy that they could not legally 
excni|ttte themselves, and that, therefore, they prayed 
for the ifcercy of God and the Church, and were ready 
to perfoinn any penance which should bo enjoined 
unbn them. But all thirf was more mockery. Their 
role waft foredoomed. Tho synod decreed that they* 
should be separated frombne another, and sent to the 
different monasteries of England to poifonn tho 
penanew— which meant death — until tlio holy soo in a 
general council should finally determine tlfe fate of 
their poisons and their order. That fate was decided 
at a council held at Vienno, in Dauphiny, in May, 
a.O, 1312. Tho brave Knights Templars were de- 
prived of their rick possessions, and, os seen in tho 
history Of tho reign of Edward of Caernarvon, suffered 
martyrdom. Never was the (Church guilty of a more 
flagrant, crime than this. Clement himself seems to 
have been convinced of its injustice, for in his bull 
of condemnation, ho declared that though it could not 
be done according to tho usual rules and forms of 
justice, yet he 14 dissolved tho order of tho Templars 
by tho plcnitudo of his power.” That these brave 
defenders of Christianity for two centuries should 
havo been condemned on a charge of heresy, is one of 
the most curious circumstances recorded in tho annals 
of tlio world. That from their great wealth they 
might havo become dissolute in their manners is 
probable ; that they wore heretics and faithless to the 
principles ot tifeir order is incredible. 

Edward T. and his barons in Parlianfcnt assembled 
had complained of tho tyranny and ^actions of tho 
Church; in tho reign of his successor, tho Church 
lifted up its voice against the tyranny and oppressions 
of the state. 'This was, in truth, a complaint which 
dated from tlio reign of William tho Conqueror, who 
separated tlio ecclesiastical from tho civil jurisdiction. 
There had been disputes without end betwet^i tlio 
ecclesiastical and civU courts about tho limits of thoir 
authority ; but no approach had been matfe towards 
the final adjustment of tho question. The font 
Edward was not a monarch to givo way to tho 
Church, but tho Church hoped to find his son aiid 
successor mOip favourable to its viev's.* In tho synod 
of London, A.n. 1311, loud complaints were made of 
the encroachments of Hie civil courts, and a long list 
of grievances was drawn up and presented to tho 
king in parliament, with axfcoawiest prayer for redress. 
That prayer was disregarded. By tho advice of his 
barons, Edward made an evasive reply; but the 
clergy were still resolved to obtain tne redress for 
which they prayed. In tho year • 1313, the 
primate* Wmchdsea, who had battled earnestly .for 
tho immunities of the Ckfirch, at the cost of his peace 
and odmfipr^ diod; and Clement V., in the plenitude 
of his apostolic power,' raised Walter Reynolds, bishop 
of Winchester, to the primacy, and invested hinvjby 


his bu]^ with powers hitherto unknown jn the 
English Church. It was during tho primacy of 
Reynolds that a statute was made, called artieule cleri. 
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for terminating tho disputes between tho temporal 
and spiritual courts. At this time, A.D. 1316, Edward 
of Caernarvon stood in need of tho assistance of tlio 
clergy, and, as may bo supposed, tho statuto wqp all 
in their favour. By it, indeed, tho clergy obtained 
that which they had long sought— oxomptiun from 
civil authority. Thus, a few years after, when Adam 
do Orleton, who had appeared in arms with the 
rebellious barons defeated at Bofoughbridgo, was 
accused of high treason before tho Tiouso of peers in a 
parliament which met at Westminster, ho pleaded his 
privilege as a clerk, not to bo tried by laymen, and 


his plea was admitted. Edward subsequently at- 
tempted to bring him to a trial # in tho Court of King's 
Bench for tlio same crime ; but tlio archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and Dublin enmo into oourt with 
their orosses before *1 hem, and carried him from the 
bar in triumph. Orleton so*n after completed liis 
treasonable practices by joining with the queen ancl 
Mortimer in accomplishing th •destination of Edward 
of Caernarvon. Tlio favour which this monarch 
showed towards the Church was one of tho causos 



which led to his deposition, fcfr one of 4he charges reproaohed the olejrgy Db^r . euidr fit- 

laid ftohist him was that he had givei^loWico to bade any reefer to, give; ! q#;(3iratO' ; Jo dctoandi more 
the tyulft of the see. of Borne. thah cmo 'mark a yea* ' $m, i^yijr- given 

In the early part of the reign of Edward IIT. the before the plague, ^ the 

most remarkable incident is the famous quarrel which constitutions Ije promulgated. !' *■' 

occurred between tliat monarch and arclibishop Strat- While the pnmate .was thus: P^i^fen^'-the 
ford, who, through his influence, had boon translated discipline of the Church, Edward 
from the see of Winchester to the primacy. This were engaged in an attemptto ohecki^' : i^^ 
quarrel has been related in a previous page, the monte of the epurt^of Borne upon t^ iigh^^f the 
circumstances belonging rather \o civil than occlosias- crown, and of private patrons.* By. a >stefc$ made 
tical history. As the Pope still continued to encroach a.d. 1353, it was enacted* “ That ir any 'p^bd;ishall 
upon tho rights of thc^ crown and of other patrons, iby procure reservations or provisions fiosn ' ^i in . 

reservations and provisions, Edward saddressod an disturbance of free elections, or of of 

ciuphatio rcmonetranco to the pontiff against these the king, or other patrons; that then the Bfiidpro- . 
practices, but his remonstrance was unheeded. Edward > visors, their procurators and hotaiies, shall bq ^pro- 
had been requested by his parliament to put a stop to honded and brought to answer ; and in Oasb,thay are 
them by some speedy and effectual remedy; but his convicted, they Bhall be kept in orison till .Mjliiw 
wars with Franco and Scotland so much engrossed made fine and mnsom to the lane at- hisvwflL and 


monte of the epurt^of Borne upon th^ righ^bf thi 

crown, and of private patrons.* By. a >stat? ^ madi 

a.p. 1353, it was enacted* H That if 

procure reservations dr provisions 

disturbance of free elections, or of theS^^^d ui 


mem uy some speedy and effectual remedy; but his convicted, they shall be kept in prison tulthpyhav© 
wars with Franco and Scotland so much engrossed made fine and aonsora to. the king at - hi^vy^ and 
his attention, that it was somo years before any step have satisfied the party aggrieved * by 
was taken to prevent the encroachments of the court damages/* As the frequent appeals to the dtart off. 
, of Homo. At the death of archbishop StratfordL Home was, if possible, a still more vexatious andex- 
indeed, Edward weakenod tho effect of his rernoni pensive grievance than papal provisions add r$serva- 
strance by the part lie took in tho election of Ilia tions, another statute at this period enacted That 
successor. r lho canons elected Thomas Bradwardino) all people of the king’s logiance who shall diiw any 
to bo their archbishop, against which tho king out of the realm in a plea whereby the cognUianoe 
appealed to Boiqe, entreating the Pope to rai^e UflfordJ pertains to the king's court, or of things whereof 
dean of Lincoln, to the prftnacy, by way of provision! judgmonts are given in tho king's court, shall have 
Ufford was promoted to the see of Canterbury; bin two months’ warning given them to appear in tho 
he died without having received oonsocration : and king’s courts to answer the contempt; and if they do 
then, A.D, 1349, Bradwardino, with tho consent eff not appear hi their proper persons, to be at the law 


he died without having received oonsocration : 


Edward, bccamo 
Avignon; but on 


inmate. He was consecrated at within the time appointed, they, their procurators, 


Canterbury. 

# Mop was a strict disciplinarian in spirituals^ and 


trembled for their fate. His strictness 


prisoned and ransomed at tho king’s will.” 

No statutes, however, could at this period cheek the 
encroachments of tho court of Romo. ^ The Popo 
seems to have taken a pride in displaying his* con- 
tempt of tho Ihws made in England to curb his power. 
Tn tho year 1360 a plaguo caused vacancies in seven 


discipline was also seen in the constitutions published j English bishoprics, all of which wore filled with 
by him during his primacy. The lang and the V papal nominoos ; and when tho primate, Mop, diod, 
barons had justly complained that when a clerk hod \a.d. 1366, although the monks of Canterbury choso 
bocm condemned to perpetual imprisonment by his frSdnydon, bishop of Winchester, to be archbishop, 

ordmarv. hn wflfl rati tin* ~ ±1 « ai. u * i iv 15* ‘ 1 ... 
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oniy'bo allowed broad and water for threo days in fcears after, resigned his archbishopric, another papal 
tlie week, broad and boor for throo days, and on provision ^promoted Wittlcsey, bishop of London, to 

Sundavs. for « thft hsmrai* i 1 rtn. itL Arc •i'll ^2 


the sabbath, and commanded not only to go to eluded against his encroachments. In the t year l374 
church on that day, but to keep all the saints’ days thte king sent writs to all tho bishops, rtqumhg them 
with great devotion. It . was during this primacy ’ toljend certificates into chancery of all the benefices 
that the groat plague, before reoorded, raged m Eng- in Jjheir respective dioecse* that wore in thp pbsateaion 


land. Ibis pestilence swept away great numbers of of 1 Italians and other foreigners. It might Sftya': been 
the clergy. Before it, Knyghton says, a curate might expfooted that such certificates’ wer*. the 

have been hired for four or five marks a year, or for pui poses of reformation in tho Church as regards the 
two marks and his board, but after it there could bos x>wal of benefices on aliens. Edw^rd rs wwever, 


x T w . , * v v **» nty-D, a uum lu ailgUU ttn-HQGuXl 

have been mrod for four or five marks a year, or for piidposes 
two marks and his board, but after it there could bosfWftl 
hardly bo found a clergyman who would accept a • aftev all 1 
vicarage of twenty marks or twenty pounds a year, former. 

J t seems singular th&t*Mep, who is represented as a subsonic 
ngia exactor of his own emoluments, should, under Tte’o pry 
^ttch circumstances, publish a constitution ini which he mof^nks <J 


aftejr all proyrfldmself to bo but n 


statnlos, own 

tho oonrt of Eorno, Mfeota.;. 

pw, iWittlesey, died A.l>.. i3?4, - and the 
y.Ointorbuij fo-elooted their formoy arch- 


N s*§ftt LangW who’ iWded wfr 
^fended at tix^ir oho^d, again; 
^ wfia, at his request irtfodated, 
InAop of London, to the priirifysy. 
England in parliament were mo^d 
tarnation in matter^ relating to the 
king, for in tho year 1376 they 
g remonstrance to him against the 
me of tho court of Home, in which 
' that tho taros pfid yearly to tho Pope 

; hy Mbgt&mL junountod to £ve times as much as the 
ta^ n^ received for tho support of his crown. 

^ tihis time the avarice and tyranny of tho court 
Qf t Mtyk® f and the power of tho clergy, were attracting 
ufciversat attention. There was a * general feeling 
abr&wj that the Church dignitaries and tho roligious 
ord^wiere more intent upon their ovqi aggrandise- 
metjiondthe gratifloation of thehywn luxury, than 
of tho faith, and duties of tta gospel. 
Lightens rising out -of tho darkness whiSi had so 
long overshadowed the land. A great rofomor had 
sprmig Up in the bosom of the Church, that illus- 
trious opponent of the . papal court, tho celebrated 
Bibfo ; doctor, John Wycliffo. 

, r l^is early reformer was horn Wycliffo, noar 
Richmond, Yorkshire, about a.d. 1324, and was 
, oducated at Oxfoi d, whore, after obtaining tho highest 
. academical honours, he was advanced to the professor- 
ship of divinity.- No better choioe could have been 
maae of a professor of divinity for that famous uni- 
versity than John Wycliffo, for, unlike the schoolmen 



crowded audiences, by whom they were received with 
unbounded applause. His doctrinos were different 
from those of tho Church at that timo, for ho com- 
bated the exorbitant power and ambition of tho court 
of Home, nit bnly in temporals but in spirituals. ITe 
commenced his career as an ecclesiastical reformer, 
a.d. 1356, by writing his treatise called “ Tho Last 
Ages of the Church;” but bcfore # that time he had 
sown .tho seeds of the gospol broadcast among the 
youth of tho university. It seems, indeod, to have 
been to his disciples at Oxford that Chaucer alludes ! 
in h|& description of the clerk who ho says was 

* Sotfmler in moftl virtue was his speech, * 

And gladly wold ho learn and gladly teach.” 

But although Wycliffo commenced his career as* a 
reformer by lectures and treatises, it was as a priest 
that . he spread abroad his doctrindfe for and wide. 
Having enfored into orders, he‘ first obtained the 
living, of Filingham, in Lincolnshire. At that time 
themaes of tho pooplo bowed bofore tho forms, bid; 
wow, ignorant of the osse^tialy of religion. Tho. good 
Filinghmn, therefore, must have beep as- 
tonjah^d at tho new preacher that appeared among 
thef^for it was the essentials and not the forms of 
reliffl^ in whioh he instruetod them. «No doubt the 
eoed ba spvired; among this his first flock produced 
was while tie was rector of Lutterworth, 
in that Wycliffo became celebrated as 

a the gospel It was while he was at 

Imtterwortli, that by hm preaching and' his numerous 


Vriting^ bo more especiallyattackod the strongholds 
bf popery. In the year 1365 the Popo demanded tho 
arrears of the" tribute known as Peter’s pence; Par-’ 
liament refused to pay it; but no voice was more 
loudly lifted up against it than was that, of the “ par- 
son of Lutterworth." The treatise which lie published 
on this occasion brought him into notice at court. 
The great wanjpr, Edward 111, had been unable to 
cope with the*CQgrt of Home, and Wycliffo was chosen 
by him as his ^ champion, lie was employed in 
sqyernl embassies to that court," and ns he gained by 
qpch an employment a# clearer and clearer insight 
into tho corruptions of that 'court and flie error* of 
the Church, ho became more and iflbre bold in his 
denunciations against them. He dcnouncod tho Popo 
as antichrist, denied his supremacy, and ex^ied his 
tyranny in the strongest colours. Gregory XI., who 
was then seated in the papal chair, if not alarmed at 
the boldness of the parson of Lutterworth, was en- 
raged. Bulls were published against him in the year 
1377 t and ho was commanded to be acizod, imprisoned^ 
and brought to trial for his heresies. But at this 
timo Wycliffo ruled supremo in tho favour of tho 
court and the affections of tho people. He was pro- 
tected from imprisonment, but at tho samo time ho 
was compelled to appear before Courtenay, bishop of 
London, who hod boon appointed ny tho Popo as his 
judge. It has bofore been recorded that ho was pro- 
tected on that occasion by John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, and Lord Henry Percy, marshal of Eng- 
land. This was in the year 1377, tho first year of 
tho reign of Richard II., and in tho same year Wy- 
c]jffo made a second appearance before the Pope's 
commissioners at* Lambeth, whore ho was so well 
protected by tho citizens of London, that tho judges 
feared to pronounce sentence against him. 

* Gregory XI. died*in March, a.d. 1378, and for a 
time tho prosecution cjf Wycliffo was suspended. 
Tliero was a schism at Romo, and civil war tn 
England. During tho commotions of tho English 
peasantry, Sudbury, tho primate, lost his head on 
Tower lJill an( * Urban VI., who was'ack nowludgcd 
Pope in England, promoted* Courtenay, bishop • of 
London, to the primacy. Some historians havo en- 
deavoured to connect tho preaching ti Wyclitf© with 
the peasant insurrection of the reign of Richard II., 
but this is altogether erroneous, lie was a reformer 
in the Churoh, not* a sower of sedition in thif state. 4 
He was a bold and undaunted opposer of the errors 
and corruptions of the Church of liomo, but bo was 
firm in ms allegiance to his sovereign, it is no- 
where on record that his patriotisnuwas evor called 
into question, and it if certaii* that, he was nefvor 
charged before any tribunal with plotting against tho 
state. His prosecutions ware all concerning matters 
of faith and doctrine. As soon as the insurrection of 
the commons was quelled, and the public ^tranquillity 
restored, the primate, Courtdnay, appj^r vith great 
zeal to the suppression of tho «o*fcalled heretical 
opinions propagated by Wycliffo and his followers. 
For at this timo others wejo engaged in the work 
which he had commenced. Borrowing their light 
from him who has been appropriately called “ tho 
rising sun of the RefermaEon,’ r tiey. travelled about 
the country in tho simplest manner, barefoot, and in 
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common friezo gowns, preaching A in the 


and much success. Wyclifte personally was protected 
from the malice of the Komish prelates, but somo of 
his followers, who were derisively called Lollards— 
either from Walter Lollard us, one of the teacliors of 
gospel doctrines on tlio Continent, or from a German 
word which signifies psalm-singers — were bitterly 
persecuted. Richard liimsolf oountenatfbed Courtenay, 
tho primate, in his proceedings against them. It 
does nut appear, however, that during this reign a#jy 
wci-e put to death, although •many suffered imprison- 
ment, and were roquirod to do ponanfp under the 
mast degrad ing^circumstancos. Wycliffo himself was 
chiefly attacked in his writings, fn May, a.d. 1382, 
Courtenay, tho primate, assembled a council of the 
prelates of his provinco, and many doctors of divinity 
and of tho civil and canon law, for tho purposo of 
suppressing the doctrines he taught Twenty-four 
opinions extracted from -his writings were laid before 
/his council, ton of which woro adjudged to be hereti- 
cal, and fourteen erroneous. But the sentence of 
this council was not deemed infallible by tho clergy 
generally. There were many in the Church who 
had iilbibed tho doctrines of Wycliffp* and who 
secretly, if not ypcnly, taught them to tho people. 
Tho primato even found that they had many zealous 
advocates in t ho ^mi versify of Oxford, for when ho 
sent the decrees of his late council thither to bo 

S ublished on Corpus Christi Day, Dr. Philip Kapyng- 
on, who was appointed to preach on that day, vehe- 
mently declaimed against tho corruptions of the 
Church, and warmly defended tho*doctrines of A%- 
cliffe, and his sermon was applauded by many of his 
hearers. On tho other hand, when Dr. Stokes pub- 
lished the decrees, he was interrupted -with clamours 
and reproaches, and was compelled to desist without 
receiving any protection from tho chancellor or proc- 
ICrs, who secretly favoured the new opinions. 


ICrs, who secretly favoured the new opinions. 

Meanwhile, Wyclifte was busy in his parsonago- 
houso at Lutterworth, with his pen. Numerous 
treatises wcrS written by him; but lps crowning 
w/ark was the translation of the Holy Scripturos into 
the English language. It was this work, above all 



others, tliat gained for him tho blessings of posterity* 
but tho bitter hatred of th^Bomish uhurcb. If was 
the most useful measure . he could K&t* devised for 
the instruction of the people in righieoh^ but it 
pros' the very work that the Bomisu Church wished 
to bo a sealed book to the people. ■ jBTow re- 
ceived by tho ecclesiastics who were u§B! fpsllal to 
tho papacy, is thus disclosed: “ Christ, ^sayr "bhe of 
these ecclesiastics, “ committed the gospel ’ to the 
clergy and doctors <Jf the Church, that theymight 
administer it to the laity tpid weaker persons* accord- 
ing os the times and people's wants might z$qtijj?e ; 
but this Master John Wycliffo translated it out of 
Latin into English, and 'by that means laid it mpre 
ppen to the laity, and to women who could read^ th^n 
it used to be to the most learned of the clergy,, and 
those of them who had the best understanding. . And 
so the gospof petyl is cast abroad, and trodden under 
.swine ; and that which used to bo precious to both 
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.swine ; mm tnat wnicn useu to bo precious to both 
clergy aim laity, is mado, as it wore* the common jest 
of both, and tlio jowel of the Church is turned into 
tho sport of tho laity.” 

In what light Wycliffo was held by the Romish 
Church, was seen at his death more than during his 
life. He was ijj his parish church at Lutterworth, . 
perfonning service, when tho hand of death was laid 
upon him. He was struck with palsy on the 28th of 
December, A.d. 1384, and ho expired on the . last day 
of that year. There were great rejoicings at that 
event. The manner in which he died was ascribed 
to the immodiato vengeanco of heaven for his heresy... 
Walringham says, “That limb of the devil, onemy of 
tho Church, deceiver of tho people, idol of heretics, 

» mirror of hypocrites, author of schism, sower of 
f ; hatred, and inventor of lies, John Wycliffo, was, by 
'the immodiato judgment of God, suddenly struck with 
a palsy which seized all tho members of his body 
when ho was ready to vomit forth his Uadpliepries in 
/a sermon which ho had prepared to preach that day.” 
iBut the ■ rejoicings of tho Komish Church were pre- 
taaturo. Wyclifffrwas greater in death than ho had 
(been in life. lie had loft writings behind him which ' 
did more for tho Information than all his lectures at 
Oxford, or his sermons at Lutterworth parish church 
had effected. Knyghton says that more ' than oho- 
hfalf of tho pcoplo of England became his followers, 
fifed ehibraccd his doctrines. c Tho “good Queen 
Aim©” adopted them; and somo of her Bohemian 
attendants, s>n returning to tho Continent, introduced 4 
hra writiqgs to their countrymen. Tho oelebrated 
John Hubs read them with profit, and laboured to 
circulate tho pufo knowledge of tlio gospel as taught 
by \ Wycliffe, till *a martyrdom through treachery 
tengunated his career. IIow bitterly the. memory of 
tMpL 14 morning-star of the Reformation " was hated 
by tl^o papal power, was seen in many a vain attempt 
to bhot it from tho pugo of histoiy. Mis doctrines, 
weref condemned by many councils after "his death, 
and Jus works were burnt wherever they could; be 
founts. At J^rague, in Bohemia, more thantwo hun- 
dred/ volumes were thus destroyed by Subyhes* tbo 
archbishop, and about tho same time a. great number 
wore: committed to the flames by a decree of the Uni- 
versity, and under the inspection of tho bhanoellor. 
But ^ ail these attempts to destroy the works of 
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for somo of )uq writings art ship of images, of ^Igrimogos, and of tlio evil conso- 
tho purity of hid doctrines quonces of auricular confession. This remonstrance 
in defying a power which had no ©fleet, but at tho same timo many of tho 
1 never die. Thirty years borons were Lollards at heart, 80 bold had tho 
direction of the council cf Lollards becomo at this time in their opposition to the 
tho evil parson of Luttcr- Romish Church, that they published stinging satires 
burned, and cast into the on the clergy, some of which wore posted up on tho 
tream. “This brook,” says most public 0 places in London and Westminster, 
i “ hath conveyed his ashes Richard was at that time in Ireland, and alarmed at 
orn, Severn into tho narrow these bold attacks, Ifche clergy sent commissioners to 
eeaii ; and thus the ashes of oft treat him to return immediately to defend tho 
>f his doctrine, which is now Church ; and, says WaAinghaui, when lie heard tho 
&r.” reprosonta titrns mado by tho commissioners, “being 

rious statutes mado to limit inspired with tho Divmo Spirit, ho hastened into 
irt of Rome, they rather iif- England, thinking it more nocessary to defend tho 
The battle, therefore, be- Church than to conquer kingdoms.” On his return, 
clesiastical power still eon- several barons who had .favoured tho Lollards woro 
Richard all. it was enacted summoned before him, and threatened with death if 

they pavo any further encouragement to them, and, 
intimidated by those threats, they witlidrew their 
protection. It is said that some of t!?o Lollard 
preachers, having thus lost their patrons, recanted, 
and rotumed into the bosom of the Church; but 
these must have been isolated instances ; for ^rmulcl, 
who succeeded to tho primacy on tho deatli of Cour- 
tenay, a.p. 1300, designed to employ against them all 
the additional power ho had acquired by his promo- 
tion, a proof that the Church stilMookeu upon them 
as powerful adversaries. But Arundel had no oppor- 
tunity of putting his design into execution. lie was 
ono of that party who, in the same your ho was raised 
to the primacy, obtained a commission from pnrlia- 
nlfcnt investing thorn with the wholo power of tlio 
state; for wliicli, os before related, ho waw subse- 
quently found guilty of high treason, deprived, anil 
banished. After li^p departure, Roger Walden, trea- 
surer of England, was consecrated primate, a.i>. 1308, 
but by tho revolution af tlio next year, by whigh 
Richard was deposed, ho was deprived, and Arundel 
rotumed from his oxilo, and was rostoreil to Ins 
dignity ; and, os will bo seen in tho opxt period, ho 
then executed the design he»had formed of perse- 
cuting the Lollards even unto death. # 

Concerning the history of the Chyrch of Scotland 
very little is known, and that little consists of dry 
details, which would bo uninteresting to tlio reader. 
It may bo mentioned, however, that thcro ^ere in < 
this period .twelve bishoprics in Scotland, besides that 
of St. Andrew’s; namely, thoso of Glasgow, Dunkcld, 
Aberdeen, Moray, Brechin, Dunblane, Ross, Caith- 
ness, Orkney, Galloway, Argylo, and the Isles. Tho 
constitution and the doctrinos ofJho Church of Scot- 
land appear to have remained unchanged. Even the 
famous doctrines of Wycliflb woro either unknown or 
disregarded in Scotland, flir no mention is mode of 
thorn beyond tho borders, a eiroumstanco which may 
bo attributed to the frequent wars and violent ani- 
mosities existing botwoen tho two kingdoms. 


” v — ~ «« jsumo m jus wnungs are 

still wa^Jeftifym^ %» the purity of his doctrines 
anOi h^ boM intrepidity in defying a power which 
was then supposed would never die. Thirty years 
aJSteiv by the direction of the council cf 

®° nes “ the evil parson of Lutter- 
wOrm: v wi«. exhumed, burned, and cast into the 
adjoining stream. “This brook,” says 
the quaint Thomas Fuller “hath conveyed his ashes 
into A*Qn, t Avon into Severn, Severn into tho nairow 
^ss^ they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of 
WycHfle are the emblem of his doctrine, which w 11‘ow 
dispersed all the world over.” 

^Notwithstanding tho various statutes mado to limit 
Ae usurpations of tho "court of Rome, they rather iif- 
creased Aon diminished. The battle, therefore, be- 
tween' the civil and the ecclesiastical power still con- 
tinued. In the reign of Richard «II. it was enacted 
that no alien should bo presented to any e^osiastical 
preferment, and that all liegemen of tho kmg accept- 
ing* of any living by any foreign provision, should 
forfeit tneir lands and goods, and be banished from 
the realm, and tho benefice made void. It was 
further provided that any person bringing over any 
citation or excommunication from Romo on account of 
tho execution of tho statutes mode in the present or 
former reigns, should “ be taken, arrested, and put in 
prison, and forfeit all his lands and tenements, goods 
and chattels, for over, and incur tho pains of lifo and 
of member.” But tho crowning act of all, and that 
by which the civil power finally triumphed over the 
court of $ome, was the famous statute passed in 1.392, 
called the “ Statute of Frromiiniro.” By that statute 
it was ordained and established that any person who 
solicited or brought into tho kingdom, either from 
Romo or elsewhere, any provisions, oxcommunications, 
bulls, or other instruments, against the rights and 
dignity of Thft crown, should l»o put out of the king’s 
protection, forfeit all his lands anrP goods, and if 
found, brought beforo the king and his council to 
answer for his offonco. After this sovoro 'statute was 
pissed, the popos prolonged tlio struggle for some 
time. They continued to present, as before, to al/1 
English benefices tho incumbents of which had died 
at Rome, but os tho king and his parliament would 
not suffer these presentations in any instance to havio 
effect, tlxe^finally yielded, and henceforth they only 
conferred presentations and provisions iy favour of 
those’ previously nominated by tho crown. 4 
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attacked the^ established church. #In tlio year L&94 
a remonstrance was prosen tod by them to parliament, 
containing twelve articles of complaint against] the 
Church and clergy, praying for redress and refox/mof 
tion. The Lollards particularly complained off tho 
power, wealth, and profligate lives of the clergy; of 
ti'ansubstantiation and. the superstitious practices to 
which it led ; . and of prayers for tho dead, tho V°r- 
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CHAPTER IY 


The History of literature, Soienoe, and Art, from AD, 1416 to AD. 1890 


The revival of elegant literature in tho twelfth c^i- often proceeded from 
tuiy, as recorded in a previous page, was of rawed dangerous riots ii 
evanescent 'character. # It was a spring without a as the logio of the peri 
summer, a bud of promise nipped by a wintry blast of so was tho metaphysics, 
cold neglect. Tho passion for elegant studios was laws of nature and the 


often proceeded from angry words 
raised dangerous riots in tne halls of 'le^lm 
as the bgu> of the period was quibbling * 

so was tho metaphysics. Instead of investj^fm^^the j 
cold neglect. Tho passion' for elegant studios was Jjaws of nature and tho properties of things, 
swallowed up in an all-absorbing rage for metaphy- cions and well-conducted experiments, the.pas&ffial 
hical disputation. The preceding period had been philosophers of tho period spent their * timo 'lh in- 1 
remarkable for the production of elegant Latin poets, venting abstract questions, on which they dfejmted 
but almost the only writer of this class in the present and wrotewith nmrvellous subtlety, butto nduseful 
ago was William tho Breton, who wrote an quo on purpose. ^Some of their tenets, such as, M Th$T&' a ' r 
the actions of Philip Augustus. The very study of man there is only one form,” appeared Bodp^ipus 
fho ancient classics was neglected ; and tho result was to Archbishop lHiekham, that at the same 'tune .he 
that the ltabit of speaking Latin correctly and ole- pronounced sentence against $10 bad Latin taught at 
g:mtly, which had been a characteristic of the Oxford, he condemned them with much sol^^hify, 
scholar# who flourished in tho Norman period, was and subjected those who taught them to severe penal- 
now generally lost. The classic tongue became cor- ties. But the e^l was not easily remedied. In some 
nip ted into a bale jargon, in which both grammar of tho most famous universities students were called 
and syntax wero # disregarded, go barbarous and upon to take a solemn oath to defend the opinions; of 
ungrammatical was the Latin taught even in the Anstotieranj the result of such a system could hot 
celebrated seat of learning at Oxford, that two sue- *buf bo adverse to the progress of sound knowledge, 
cessive archbishops of Canterbury, in the years 1 27(x All that tho mass of students in the universities 


derived from their studios was, therefore, a ^know- 
ledge of bad Latin and worse logic. . * . . 

In the mathematical and physical sciences, hdw- 
evor, there are some great names to be found in this 
period. Among theso are the namos of Roger Bacon, 
Robert GrostSte, bishop of Lincoln, and Sir. Michael 
‘Scott. The greatest name of tho thirteenth century, 
and for some .centuries to come, is that of Roger 
was bom at llchostcr about A.n. 1214, 
, 1298. The writings of this truly pro- 
filer are still preserved ; and they show 
£stigations included theology, grammar, 
languages, geometry, astronomy, chrono- 
phy, music, optics, mechanics, chemistry, 


ond^ 1284, pronounced sentences of condemnation derived from their studios was, t 
against various plirasos which vrqpo not only com- ledge of bad Latin and worse logic, 
manly used in that university, but defended by its In the mathematical and physi< 
| teachers and students. As for Greek, Hebrew, and evor, there are some great names tc 
Arabic, thero wero but few who studied those lan- period. Among theso are the name 
gauges, and those who did were looked upon as Robert GrostSte, bishop of Lincoln, 
magicians, who made themselves acquainted with ‘Scott. The greatest name of tho t 
them in ordoT to converse wif h tho devil. j and for some .centuries to come, 

. But though elegant literature languished in this 
era, it must not bo supposed that learning and educa- 
tion made no # progress. On tho contrary, there was 
something like a universal diffusion of education and 4 
knowledge, not only in England, but on tho -Conti- 
nent. 5n tho beginning of tho fourteenth century 
there wore thirty thousand students at Oxford alone ; 
and the university of Paris very probably could have 
• boasted of a much larger number. Everywhere there 
was great intellectual activity. Enthusiasm for the 
crusades was succeeded by an enthusiasm for study. 

Suoh a busy age for teachers porhaps had nevor been thlq camera - obscuro, microscopes 
known before, either in England of* on the Continent. 

Learning ovorywheip had its numerous devotocs ; but 
it was of an essentially different character to the old 
mode of mcutal culture. ^ Scarcely any other branoh 
of learning was cultivated by the numerous students 
in the collegos of England and the Continent than 
tho Aristotelian logio and metaphysics. The logio of one 
tho period was tho art of disputing without end and 
without ‘moaning, of perplexing great truths, and liv 
making absurdities plausible. “ Tha* two contra- 
dictory propositions miglit bo true,” was, for instanoe, ordetf , that they believed, os. prel 
often os hotly disputed as if the lives of the dis- 'that jhe was a magician, and heh 
pntants depended on the* issue of the debate* The informal spirits, and he was pttt in 
i ofcputents, indeed, of suoh like frivologft , aqppneuts ,iq ' ' * * * *" A 


ho other branches of experimental philo- 
hy.* Among the diseovorios of this great man is 
at of the exact length of the* solar year, and the 
thod of correcting all tho errors in the calendar. 
Hh also discovered-tho art of making reading-glas9ea, 
thle camera - obscuro, microscopes, telescopes, $nd 
vovkotis other mathematical and astronomical instm- 
ts. To him, likewise, is attributed the discovery 
o art of making gunpowder, elixirs, tindtures, 
solutions, and of performing many o$ the .^Co- 
operations in modem use. More pw 
made by Friar Bodon thanwerc evor made;by 
Lan in an equal space of time; ondtakittg ihto 
oration the ignorance of the age in^wlu^Vhe 
, they npst bo pronounced marvdlqup^-. fj^wkr- 
us were they considered by the , mo^te;j€ ; his 
that they believed, ox, pretended 
'that jhe was a magician, and hel<| ; 
nal spirits, and he was • 

hifch ho languished, for. nMpy yewTi aild wae ^ 
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oplyfinklly rpjf&ased about three years before W died* 
11 of knowledge tmdcr diffi- 

notions on the ri»t method Jot 
jire remarkably enligfcteei for- hie 
views upon most subjects evince 
and liberality for in* advance of his 
all this he was a firm believer in 
alchemy, which may have been one of 
ibe' fti^hry causes of thg persecutions he was called 
Ui^i^ endure. M the same, time those delusions 
ifaCnpi stand in the. same predicament as they do at 
fi^prelpeht day, when few but the really ignorant 
^t auy foitfx in them. They were then “irrational 
c^Iybeeause unproved, and neither impossible nor 
^worthy of the investigation of a philosopher, in 
the absence of preceding experiments. Grostdte, or 
Ghr6atbead> bishop of Lincolu, was the fiiend and 
pi|trou pf the mat philosopher, Bacon. He appears 
td. :have been bom of poor patents, at Star, in Lin- 
colnshire, so poor that he was reduced to tne meanest 
offices, and even in early life to beg his bread, lie 
&hd;a patron in the mayor of Lincoln, who sent him 
td schpol, and, aided by other patrons, he .afterwards 
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FJIAR BACON'S ST17DT. 


a cont^uporary Of Bacon arid the good bishop of J 
Lincoln, bring bom at Balwirie, in Fife, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and dying ,v.n. 
1290. Luce Bacon, he was addicted to tho study of 


1290. Luce Bacon, he was addicted to tho study of 
alchemy and astrology ; but those wore considered by 
him to be only parts of natural philosophy. Suott is 
said to have* been skilled both in astronomy and 
medicine ; and among other works attributed to him 
are, a treatise on physiognomy, and a histoiy of aui- 


-proeecuted his studies at Cambridge, Oxford, aid 
Paris* He became one of the best an^ most tnii- 
veraal scholars of his age, well versed not only in the 
French and Latin, but in the Gihok and Hebrew 
.hmgmgpB. f Bacon says that he* spent much of his 
titoe? during .forty years in the study of every branch 
Cjf;jmr a nfothematics in which he excelled. H f e bp- 
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came ' bbl op of Lincolirin the year 1235; in which 
station h6 became famous for a holy life, the popu* 
larity,of Bis preaching, the vigour of his discipline, 
arid .this hoBuess with whicli he reproved the vices, 
and opposed the haughty mandates of the ccmtf of 
RemA In f his latter days he denounced Pope JhnO’- 
criit: iy, jis Antiohriafr; and although Innoce»@*»s 
dmkp-U w;- crushing his bold reprover, he was Wud 
: of against him. Greathead died a.d. 

leaving a nttmber of treatises on a great variMr of 


These thjeo instanoes of men of groat learning in 
the mathematical and physical sciences are rare 
exceptions to the general rule at this period. Ac- 
cording to Bacon, few students of the ago proceeded 
! further in the science of mathematics than tho fifth 
proposition of tho first book of Euclid, a proposition 
popularly called “the asses’ bridge”— so absorbed 
wore the masses in the futile study of metaphysics 
and logic. Arithmetic, also, although tho Jmowlcdgp 
of tho Arabic numerals had found its way to Europo 
within this period, was not a study of the ago. in 
astronomy, however, advances must havo “been made, 
for some of tho members of the university # of laris 
correctly predicted an eclipse of jlio sun which oc- 
curred on the 31st of Januaiy, a.d. 1310. This 
science owes lnuoh of the attention paid to it to that 
of astrology, whicli taught that the affairs of mankind 
were influenced by t^o stars. In liko manner, Iho 
imaginary science of alchemy led to tho progress of 
chemistry and medicine Besides Bacon and Neolt, 
other writers on alchomy of this poriod are, John 
Danstein, Richard, and Cremor, abbot of Westminster. 
But tho most famous was one Raymond Lully, a 
foreigner, who visited England by tho invitation of 
Edward I., for whofn ho is said to havo transmuted in 
his presonco some cryrial into a inass of diamonds, 
,of which Edward caused tomo little pillars to *bo 
made for tho tabernacle of God. Tho kings of this 
poriod appear to have been firm believers in alchemy, 
for Edwai$ III., hearing that Johfl of Rous and 
William of Dal by knew howto make silver by that 
art, and did make it for their own use, commissioned 
ono Thomas Cary to apprehend them witli all tho 
instruments of their art, in order that they might for 
the future make tho precious metal for tho benefit of 
himself and his kingdom. Tho two principal*wr iters* 
on medichie in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies were Gilbert English and John do Gmldesilen ; 
but although they possessed the knowledge of somo 
useful remedies, tho art as taught* by them, and ' 
practised by the medical profosAm— for it teas now a 
distinct profession — was still a mixture of supersti- 
tion and quackery os when tho healing art was in 
the hands of the cleigy. Tho medical profession 
appears to havo been divided into three branches, 
as at tho present day, tho physician, apothecary, and 
surgeon : for that surgery began to bo followed as a 


as at the present auy, ino jmysician, apoinocaxy, auu 
surgeon ; for that surgery began to bo followed as a 
separate branch,* is proved by works still extant, 
written by John Arden, a surgeon who practitiod in 
the fourteenth century at Newark. As regards geo- 
graphy, some new information was obtained in this 
era, of the locality, institutions, customs, and general 
state of distant countries, 'frbtp the accounts published 
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' tne coart of Homo, whence his work has 
|*eii AttwladMried by the Catholics. At 
Dr. Lingard has dencmnced it as a 
^•■rather *fe«L history;” and a fruitless at- 
^ made to prove that much of its text is 

*f«*Vsv1 n tjnv. 11 1 1 a _ Jiia l A 1 V. 


tiio li^olfttion of ProUsatmt editdra. After his 
death . the “ ww™* if» ! n « «ma * A at.*. 


IJwtoria Major” was continued to the 
clofle^cf tliwroigh of Henry HI. by 'William Itis- 


hangeft who appears to Aavo been his successor in 
the office of historiogjapherin life abbey of St. Albans. 

!^.l( - P il • . ■ < riti nr i 


r to speak French adding, “ami uplandish men will 
counterfeit and liken themselves to gentlemen, and 
are busy to speak French for to be moro set by ; where-* 
fore it is said by common proverb, Mack would be a 
gentleman if he oould speak Frencli/ " 

No doubt there wore some who coveted a know- 
ledge of that language, that they might bo considered 
“gentlemen,” but the great body of the people steadily 
adhered to the language of their Teutonic ancestors, 
the Anglo-Saxon, or«the English. All the efforts of 


Other ehromclftrs of this period are, Thomas Wykes, tljp Conqueror and his successors to uproot it by the 
a canon regular of Osney, near Oxford, whose chro- Norman, or French, signally failed. It even gra- 
liicl&'QXtonds from the Conquost to a.d. 1304 ; Walter dually gain<^ ground, and in the course of this period 
Ilpmmgford, a monk in the abbey of Gisborough, in it found its way into tho courts of^ustico. by an 
"Berkshire, who wrote *a valuable history from th% act passed in parliamont, a.d. 1302, it was ordained 
Conquest, to A.n. 1347 ; Robert do Avosbnry, register that all pleadings in courts “ both of tho king and of 
of the archbishop of Canterbury’s court, who oom- inferior lords, should be in the English tonguo, be- 


Conquest to A.n. 1347 ; Robert do Avosbnry, register that all pleadings in courts “ lioth of tho king and of 
of the archbishop of Canterbury’s court, who oom- inferior lords, should be in tho English tonguo, bo- 
posed a history of tho reign of Edward III. to tho cause French was now much unknown in tho realm, 
year X.n. 1356; Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican friar and that tho peoplo might know something of tho 
nv London, who was the author of “ Ilistoricff Annals/’ laws, and understand what was said for and against 
from A.l). 1130 to a.d. 1307 ; Henry Knyghton, a them.” But tho truth is, tlio French language never 
cation of Leicester, who compilod a history from tho had raado any progross towards becoming tho vciv 
time of Edgar to a.d. J395, and an account of tho nacular language of this country; and this act is only 
deposition of IiichaTd IT. and Ralph ITigden, a monk another proof of tho growing intelligence and power 
of St. Wcstbury, in Chester, whoso “ Poly clironi cop/’ of tho peoplo. It was clcaiTy a concession ffiade to 

which . ends a.d. 1357, was before the dose of tins the popular demand. It was also a proof that tho 

period translated into English by a Cornish divine French language was giving way -to tho vernacular 

namod John do Treviso. Besides those histories , tongue, oven amongst 41 gentlemen^' The translator 

there wore various others of loss note, and monastic of the 41 Pblychronicon ” bears testimony to this fact, 
registers of loss value. Among these may be men- for ho states that at tho time of his translation, 
ti oiled Matthew of Westminster’s “Flowers of His- a.d. 1385, gentlemen “had much left off to have their 


have been an almost oxact transcript of an unpub- 
lished work written by Matthew Paris. Other 
historians were, John do Fonlun, a Scotch chronicler, 
Thomas Stubbs, William Thorn, and Adam do Mori- 
inathe. • • 


or Bolingbroko, their mutual greetings wore ex- 
changed m tho English language, which tho French 
knight who recorded it declared he 41 understood very 
well.” 

But although French neither supplanted tho Saxon 


Throughout this period, although tl*J elegancies of language, nor acquired illb prodominance in the mi* 
the Latin tonguo were noglected, it still continued to ture or fluctuation of tho two languages, it infused 
be the language of the learned both in England and . itself hugely into tho vocabulary of tho national 
on the Continent. It was that in which epistolary ^tonguo. Fo^ two hundred years after ^ho Conquest, 
intercourse was chiefly carried on, and in which $he Anglo-Saxon language was remarkably pure, wi$h 


intercourse was chiefly carried on, and in which 
books on all subjects were generally written. It was,; 
used by qpholastio divines, philosophers, and his-| 
torians; by writers on geometry, astronomy, chemistry I 
modioine, gpd other branclios of mathematical am| 
natural scionce. French, however, which was thlj 
language of" the court and nobility of England from' 
the period* of the Conquest, was occasionally emr 
ployed in litorary composition. In the early part tff 
the. period the language of the law was Latin, At 


itself largoly into tho vocabulary of tho national 
iionguo. Fo^ two hundred yoars after ^he Conquost, 
;Jhe Anglo-Saxon language was remarkably pure, wtyh 
%ery little mixture of French, Latin, or any other 
language ; but in tho courso of %he fourteenth Gmtury 
gradually changed into what may be called Eng- 
lish ; that is, while tho rest of the language still con- 
tinued essentially flaxon, many words and idioms 
wore introduced into it, not only from "the French, 
but from the Greok and the Italian languages. At 
the same timo it must not bo supposed that the 
English of the fourteenth century was J ho same puro 


least in writing, hut towards the clflse of tho reign of language employed in convolution and in the 
Edward L the French language was sometimes writings of the present day. It was essentially dif- 
ployod. The French was more frequently used in thu foront. low English readers, indeed, could now 


reign of Edward II.; and in tho two succeeding 


reigns it became almost fhe fcnly language in which 
.the statutes were written. Law treatises, also, were at 
tho close of this period sometimes written in Latin 9>nd 
sometimes in French. The French langi^tge wasjjho 
common medium of discourse at court and arafag 
the nobility* and, indeed? of every one who wished to 
bo thought persons of rank and fashion. “ GeiPo- 
raon’s . children/* writes the author of tho “Ir?ly- 
chromeon/’ “be leanicd and taught from their y^htb 


were at superfluity 


understand it without a glossary. At that period the 
orthography was in an unsettled state ; there was a 
superfluity of vowels and a paucity of consonants ; 
and, above all, many words then, in common use and 
well understood, are become obsolete, while others 
had a different meaning now attached tb them. 
Thus tho word 44 knave/’ instance, which now 
signifies “ a petty rascal,” or/| scoundrel,” then sonic 
times signified a male in opposition to a female child, 
but most frequently a servant in opposition to a 
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ttr 



freeman, 
may Bo 


Then, again, the poetft. of tt^jerfod, who 
considered tho true foundersf$f English 
literature, used considerable freedom in shortening, 
lengthening, dividing, uniting, and (hanging Words, 
to fit them for their own purposes, which renders it 
difficult to understand their language. Yet, with all 
theso obscurities, it was in the fourteenth century 
that the foundations of pure English literature were 
laid ; and to no one is posterity mor® indebted for 
laying those foundations than Imuronce MinOt, Wil- 
liam LangLnid, John Gower, and last and greatostiof 
all, Geoffrey Chaucer. # • * 

Laurence Minot flourished in the Jtign of Ed-* 
ward III. ; am? liis chief writings ai*e a series of 
j*cK.*tii-a] pieces on tlie warlike achievements of that 
monarch. So spirited are his verses that Campbell 
styles him 44 the l^rtceus of the age.” 

It was also in the reign of Edward III. that, 
William Langland wrote a singular poem entitled,' 
44 The Visions of [that is, concerning] Pierce Plow-; 
yum,” a «poem written in a diction of fashion and / 
versification, which appears to havo been intended os l 
imitations of a Saxon model. Langland adopts no} 
new words or forms of expression in his poetry, his' 
object Being evidently the revival of theso that had\ 
Income, or were ^becoming, obsolete. In LanglandV 
satires, fho abstract doctrines of tliq Lollards are/ 
enforced. His pogtry, in which there is great vigour] 
and animation displayed, is like the old Saxon poetry^ 
written in the alliterative stylo. 




John Gower was a student iu;-thb 3 
and was the author bf 
and French verse. Be 
poets of the fourteenth: ‘ 

more moral than poetical. Hie e! 

fessio Amantis,” which was written’ aty 
Richard 11, is a poetical system of 
his friend Chaucer designated him .*4 „ 

Gowor died a.©. 1402, anjhwas buribA;^ 
vontual church of Sfc Mtey Owries, Jm J9qj 
which he rebuilt chiefly at his own 
beautiful monument to his memory still 
church, the poet being represented in 
head resting on three gilded volumes bf 
•no of which is the 44 Confessicf Amantis.” , 

Geoffrey Chaucer is the true father of busy 
literature. Compared with his writings, •&) that 
precedes it is ba^baiism. He was bom in London 
about AJW1328, and was educated at Cambridge and 
Oxford. lake his friend Gowor, he was a student of 
law, but having a distaste for it, he became a courtier. 
He was page to Edward III. when that kingowas in 
the zenith of his prosperity* and his court habits 
highest splondour, Having, however, married a 
sister of the fatuous Lady Catherine Swynford, then 
the mistress, and aft or wards the wife bf tjbhn of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, he subsequently engaged 
in the political intrigues of that prince, by which 
his connection with the court becamo severed. With 
Lancaster ho warmly espoused the cause of Wyoliffb, 
a mortal offence in tho oyos of the court and. the 
clergy. He fled to the Continent, where ho resided 
for several years, and when compelled, through 
poverty, to return to England, ho was apprehended 
and thrown into prison. Set at liberty by revealing 
the secrets* of his party, he afterwords, retired to 
I Woodstock, where ho wrote his celebrated “Testament 
of Love.” In later yoars, when his frioddbAd patron, 
John of Gaunt,* had recovered his influence at court, 
Chauoor was favoured with several grants from the 
Town, and ho livftd in ease and plenty at Dohnington 
Castle, near Newbury. His death, however* took 
►lace in London, A.n. 1400. 

As a poet, Chaucer is tho most illustrious of all 
hat appealed before him, and for two hundred years 
tfiiero was no minstrel to bo compared to hint In 
at early mom of the English language her produced 
impositions unrivalled for elegance and true poetiaal 
pit, for rf long series of, years. To Chaufcei*, indbed, 
owing t not only the foundations of the English 
— — hut the peculiar and characteristic spirit 


quaUttea, 

ius, such as can scarcely be found irvany 
jlish poet except Hhakespcare. : His criwm- 
»rk is his “Canterbury Tales,” which exhibits 
every variety of gay and' serious poetry^ and in 
his genius revels in all the distinctive features 
art with a luxuriance bf stren ** 

-us, tlie more so because Chaucer 
fB lustre and dignity of h poet, in ,cgi u 
idled him to struggle with a borbarbiiS: 
i national want of taste, and 

d was a singular qualification. 

■ 
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coyoi’ed our island* and gross ivbore. Mb canons coMdnot bo thus molested, Richard 
was the age of popery, the readily pbw his assent; but Herbert Fooro*wos as. 


a»^ ‘witnessed the birth of Scottish poetry, forewent his intention. While ho lived, the soldiers 
fcfitar, archdeacon of Aberdcei; wrote a poem and his canons still occupied Old Sarum, but when ho 
in which he immortalises the died, a.d. 1217, his brother, Richard Poore, who suc- 
lat heroic princo and his brave com- ccoded him, and who was a man of lofty purpose and 
fai arms, Randolph, earl of. Moray, and the resolute ctmrftcter, was dotormined not to submit to 

. T Douglas, in vsr«? which displays con- military control, atfcl to remove tlio scandal of tho 

wderable merit. Audrey Wynton, also, prior of continued strife between tho canons and castellans. 
3^oaBfeven, wrote a M Crony kil * m verse; but beyond Richard took such moaduros gas soon swept away all 
two works, ther«f were not any productions of difficulties, for ho ‘obtained a bull from Pope Ilono- 


mim , written in the Scottish dialect. Barbour calls lious for the removal of his cathcdfMsand canons; 
Ufe’.fefimp “English;" and as he was, by special and thus armed ho commenocd proceedings. As lie 
pkinlwon of Edward III., allowed with three other designed erecting no common structure, his Hi st step 
g^holarsta study in the university of Oxford for one was to insure the means whoroby he might cany out 
yfar,' it xnay be supposed that he became acquainted his design with Ml success. Ho called a chapter, 
until. the English language, and that he inBaodtlced it and having explained his views, he induced each 
tp v sbmo extent" in his writings. It hasoeen said, canon and vicar to bind himself to contribute onc- 
ii$eed*that for tho beauty of its style his poetry is fourth of his incomo towards defraying the expenseg 
n$ inferior to that of his contemporary, Chaucer. of the new stnioturo, himself setting tho oxamplo. 


n$ inferior to that of his contemporary, Chaucer. of the new stnioturo, liimsolf setting tho oxamplo. 

' » But tho question arose where was the scat of his 

r. ' * ^ bishopric to be fixed? Tho good prelate soems to 

SBCTIOn u. ^ . havo been sorely puzzled on that point. For a long 

Architecture* — The architecture of this period, time he ponderm foe matter over his nund but ixi 
whether sacred, civil, or military, Was of a similar vain. At length, howevor, according to tho Chronicle, 
character to that which was introduced towards the he was miraculously aided. In a vision of tho night 
end of the preceding period, but it was brought to the Virgin appeared to him, and told him to buud it 
greater perfection. Many of tho cathedrals erected in in Merry- field. But, according to the story, tlio 
tho lighter Gothic style, now existing, as those of Virgin might as woll have told him to build it m tho 
York, Salisbury, Lichfield, Worcester, Gloucester, moon, for it goes on to say that neither the prolate 
Ely, and Winchester, are fine examplos of this stylo of ngr his canons knew where Merry- field was situate, 
architecture. One of tlio most beautiful and perfect But their old enemies, tho soldier*, camo to tho bishops 
specimens is that of Salisbury Cathedral, ana as it although unwillingly. As lie was passing a 
A • i. L"* nf wlw> worn trvniir their bows, no over- 


stands pre-eminent among English ecclesiastical edi- 
fices for tho symmetry of its proportions, tho har- 
monious adjustment of its various parts, the elaborate 
richness of its membors, and the grandeur of the 
whole, it may lie interesting not only to give a brief 
description of it, but also— -as it vflll wfefi illustrate 
by what moans the churches of this period wore raised 
— of its origin. . s| 

The bishopric of Salisbury was created A.D. 1075£j 
by fo© uujon of tho sees of Wilton and SherbumeJ 
At that time the scat of the bishop was at 01<S 
Sarum, whoso a cathedral was built. But Oldman™ 
W 9 S a fortified town, and tlio priests and the sol die w 
could not agree* Ilolinshed, m his Chronlblo, write# 
“In the time of the civil wars the soldigrs of t® 


lAViauuu v ^ 

t eir old enemies, tho soldier*, camo to tho bishop's 
[though unwillingly. As lie was passing a 
of them who wore trying their bows, bo over- 
ono of them Vager that ho could shoot his 
ato that same Mopy-ficld, and on inquiring 
that field was, it was politely pointed out to 
I n Merry-fiold, tlierefore, Richard Poore sot his 
by tho erection of a temporary wooden chapel, 
lone, be .set about collecting monoy from all 
rs. Preachers and deputations wove sent round 
untry to collect from the religious community , 
Li'dons and indulgences were isfcuod for all who 
. contribute to the good work. Tho fancy fairs 
ana Dazaars of modern days, which are wont to bo 
held to aid in tho enaction and restoration of churches, 
would not Save aided the good prelate half so effec- 
tually, as did his sale of pardons and indulgences. 
He had no lack gt aid. The rich gave of (heir 


castle and canons of Old Sarum fell at odds, insomuch ™ S 1 wa - , J™. Z'Z* 

that after often brawls they foil at Must to sad blow* abundance, and the 
It happened? therefore, in a Rogafion week, that* 1 ™ ft ]?? 

da rgf going in a solemn procession a controversy foil y°J™S-£ in S fon Martvr * April 28th 

bettf&m them about certain walks and limits, wJuo^fc On tho day of bt. Vit u* ■ ^ _ y > Pi.* 

the ono sido claimed and the other denied. Such *1®? ajx 1 220 » ^ollo^^hTjjR'rry^ficld 1 They 

the castellans, espying thoir time, got hetwoeii tho ^ cathclral. According te Do 

ol ergy. y d the town and bo coiled thorn os. t 3f Wando, tho bishop’* doan, who drew up a chronicle of 
i?tTO>e4 homeward that they fcated to, gang a£*t ^o pme^dinga, the bishop, having first performed 
the.. bound* for tho ypar.” ,Tlv> .then bishop *ho P r «eeW • t off^ ^ 


suchVr]ai^itels for the. future, ho 
tticha^ ^i fo permit him to remove 


itioned 
see toa 


foundation, llo then consocrated th& ground, solemnly 
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dedicating it to the service of the Meet nigh. Ho 
I next peeached a suitable sermon to the dssamblcd 
^'multitude. Then taking tho necessary instruments 
in his hands, he laid the first stone for I’ope Honorius, 
the second for the archbishop of Canterbury, arid the 
third for himself. After this the earl of Salisbury 
and hit countoss each laid a stone for themselves, 
as did also several noblemen and the several officers 
of tho cathedral : the people shouting ami weeping for 
joy, “and all contributing thereto their alms with a 
ready mind, according to tho ability which God h§d 
given them.” t 0 

Old 8a rum soon bcAme deserted — tty castellans 
excepted— fur s&m after tho foundation of tho now 
cathedral tho bishop and his oanons left it and tho 
people followed them : tho more wealthy, because 
they too had suffered oppression from the military^ 
and the poor, fearing to lose their “ bellie cheore.”' 
Ilolimhod records this singular migration thus: “This 
year — 1221 — tho priests or canons that inhabited, 
within thtf king’s castlo of Old Salisbury removed’; 
with the bishop’s see into New Salisbury, which by 
tho kijig was mado a city. The bishop, Richard, 
procured this removing through the king’s help, who 
was vePy willing thereunto, as it seemed by his 
charters largely granted in that behalf.” Tho work 
thus commenced went on vigorously. Tho good 
bishop, howovor, Wl somo difficulties to contend with J 
l>efore it was finished. His canons had signod and* 
sealed a contract or obligation to give up one-fourth 
of their income for seven ymrs towards the cost of the 
erection ; but somo of them evidently failed to fulfil * 
their engagement, for Richard issued decrees whtyji 
made those who wore defaulters liable to have tlioTr 
com soized from their probendal acres and told for 
the amount due. But so successful did tho bishop 
hasten on tho works, that, in about five years the 
cathedral was opened for divine service. The so- 
hvnnity at its opening was hot less splendid than at 
its foundation. Tho service commenced on tho vigil 
of Michaelmas, a.t>. 1225. In tho presence of tho 
archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin^ the bishop 
consecrated throe altars, ono situated to tho east to 
the Trinity and All Saints tor tho continual perform- 
ance off mass to* tho Blessed Virgin; another in the 
. north to St. Peter; and tho third to the south to St. 
Stephen and all the martyrs. On tho next day, Otto, 
“the Pope’s nuncio, with tho two archbishops and other 
prelates, with°a largo assemblage of nobles *nd people, 
crowded to tho cathedral, and divine service , was 
solemnly performed. After this King Ilonry and his 
grand justioiaiy, Hubert do Burgfi, on two occasions 
visited the ca tiled rajfboth times healing the mass of 
t ho glorious Virgin and making rich offerings. Henry, 
also, granted to the churctya yoarly fair of eight days’ 
continuance. Finally, “ in the year 1226, on the feast 
of Trinity, which was then on tne 18th of tho calend 
of July, tho bodies of three bishops were translated 
from the cagtle of Sarum to the new fabric ; namely, 
the body of tho blessed Osmund, the body of Bishop 
Roger, and tho body of Bishop Jocoline. But, al- 


I by Giles do Bridport, a.d. 125$ w hm it was folly 
! dedicated in the presence of l^nifa^ i^lnshcm ot 
Canterbury, and a numerouff Mly of prplatpA ^bbles, 


and people. Tho upper part pi tho fow^r ;i&d spiire, 
tyiwever, was added at a kterVtate r p^bably in the 
reign of EdwaM III, who gavo a grafit of “all the 
stone walls of the former cathedral dfjjld Sartm, 
and the houses whioh lately belonged W 


and the houses whioh lately belonged ’ W tha.* mbep 
and canons of the said cathedral, withra Cur bastfe of. 
Old Sarum, to have dnd fo holfh ah our triti ffo the 


Old Sarum, to have fad fo hoick ah our gift for the 
improvement of the church of Now Sarum, and tho 
closo thorcuntp belonging. . . 

Hie cathedral thus raised Is one of chaste splen- 
dour, and is considered to be almost perfpction ifself. 
Rickman says of it : V This edifice has the advantage 
of being built in ono style* the Early English, and 
from an uniform and well-arranged plan. On tile 
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bishop 


bury. The work was continued but slowly by his 
successor, William do York, and was finally completed 


the various modes of adapting that stylo to the pur- 
poses required, deservo the most attentive considera- 
tion. It consists entirely of a nave with two lateral 
aisles, a largo transept, with an eastern aisle branch- 
ing off from the tower, a smaller transept- with on 
aisle east of tho Jfurxnor, a choir with lateral aides, a 
space oast of the choir, and. a Lady chapel at the east 
end. On tho north side of the church is a large 
porch with a room ovor it, and rising from tho inter- 
section of the transept with the navo is a lofty tower 
and spire. South of tho church is a square cloister 
with a library over half of the eastern side, a chapter 
house, a consistory court, and an octangular npart- 
mont called tho muniment room.” The interior is 
richly adorned with finely-carved capitals and sculp- 
ture, and its exterior is remarkably beautiful. Its 
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TOttdowjs, which, *ro Iramerous, are handsome spcci- 
mensoftho Early EdfcliA or Pointed stylo. All its 
■i parts kyfran air of nialnificonce ; but its most striking 
•' feature is the spire, which is loftier tlian any in 
England, and which, when viewed from the plaid 
: ,bdow f is calculated to iinpress j the mind ^vith a feeling* 
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WINDOWS, FOURTEENTH CENTURY’. 


The cattles of this period were similais to thos 
the Anglo-Norman times, although, as in sacvdl ai 
tecturc, they displayed ^greater taste and skill 
workmanship. In like manner the aidutectof 
manor-houses underwent a gradual improved 
* They consisted of a hall, or the ono groat room of 

^ VOL. I. , 


establishment, a private chamber for the master of 
the ho£e,n kitchen which was a separate bin adja- 
cent building, a sewery, and a buttery. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century they were allowed to 
be* embattled, and surrounded by moats, so that they 
may be considered to have been castles in miniature. 
The more domostio stylo was far moro simple, con- 
sisting chiefly. of plain gabled outlines without any 
attempt at display, although the decorations of some 
of them wore, for tlio age in which they were built, 
cWfeont and tasteful. Tho progress of architecture 
Wto greatly assisted by sc&ieties styled “ Frco Masons,” 
which consiAcd chiefly of Italians, Qreeks, French, 
Germans, and Flemings, who went from one nation to 
another as they found patronage for tlioir skill. This 
fraternity of architects was under strict rules of self- 
government, and was greatly encouraged by tho Topo, 
tho clergy, and tho nobles. 

Sculpture and Painting . — Seulpturo and painting 
made some advances during this period, though not 
so noticeable as architecture. Montfiiucou Rays that* 
the sculptors of tho thirteenth century greatly ex- 
celled thoir predecessors in several respects: but, 
besides those which have bocn defaced by i^ic and 
the action of tho weather, many statues ami sculp- 
tures which ornamented tho cathedrals and churches 
wore demolished at the timo of llio Reformation, so 
that few remain whereby tlio skill iff tho sculptor can 
be tested. Those that do exist are ill drawn and 
deficient in principle, hut at tho same time display 
considerable skill in execution. Sculptors of this 
period found much employment in (Worsting the 
toAbs of the grflat and tho shrines of saints — an 
example of which may bo seen in tlio shrine of 
Edward tho Confessor In AVcstminstcr Abbey. This 
was executed by Op-valini, a 1 toman sculptor, but 
there is evidence that the art was cultivated with 
much success by natives, t Tainting uppears to liavg 
been cultivated with greater diligence and success 
than sculpture, and especially during the reign of 
Henry 'Hi., who was a munificent pal ran of the lino 
arts. Severed paintci-s were cor^tantly in his servioo ; 
but with what degree of taste their various prOduV 
tions were executed there are na»w no jncans ofrasgfcfr- 
taining. Henry’s successors were not so foni of 
painting as ho was, but still the art contimfcd to 
flourish. There is reason to believe that 
for painting. was wide-spread tb n mghoi \ t droTo 1 1 n try 
In tho reign of Edward 111. painters were impressed 
from no loss than fourteen counties to completo tho 
paintings in tho eJfupel of Westminster, which hail 
boon commenced under the ammices of his prede- 
cessors. Whatever tlioir % inerita were, thereforo, they 
must have been very numerous. It is dear that not 
only the walls of churches and palaces, but tlio very 
bedchambers of tho wealthy, wero pictorially orna- 
mented. Chaucer iu his palmy days appears to have 
slept in such a bedchamber ; for when he was aroused 
from his poetical d^eara, ho expresses his sur prise that 
all tho gay objects seen in his slumbers had vanished, 
and that he saw nothing — • 

Save on the wills o]^ portraiture 

Of horsmen, Imuken, and houndis, 

And hart dire all full of woundis. ' 
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Painting on glam, which was executed in medallions 
. of vaAms forms, inlaid upon a kind of mosaienground 
1 in brilliant colours, was much practised, and brought His parish clerk, a 
to considerable perfection. So, also, was the art of music and singing— 


A bom piper, well couth hlHow and sSwne, 

And therewithal brougl^ taps out uf towno. 

His parish clerk, also, was Jio mean proficient in 


illuminating still cultivated, aa c kimTof In twenty manir couth he ton and danoo, 

nerved in raro libraries testify. It ia to tJua Kind <a After lt.o Seolo of Oxenfatd too, * 

painting that Chaucer alludes in his description ot And with hid legs canton to and ‘ 

tho Miuirc, or knight s son, whom ho says,— And plaving gongs on a smoU ribihlo, 

1 Thereto ho gang eopftime a bud quonible, 

Soiigi.H ho could make and well sndito, And os well couth He play on a gitomo. 

Jn^, and okv danneo, and well portraio, and write. : * ' 

. . . •% In tho 4 Bomaunt of tacf Rose, the same poet sneaks 

Tliia would convey an. idea Shat painting was at tie of ft lady > 8 Bingiu g y terns implying 
Inno (.'Jiaucer wrote a feduonable amu«*ient. ability aad knowledge of music — ' 

iWry.— J hero were numerous poets m tho thir- * ° v 

toenth century, but their productions aro now almost • Well ooud she gins ondfaptily * . * 

wholly obsolete. They appear chiefly to have con- AndS mfeA^gTrichrefraiiaiig. 

wstwl of sonnets, abort pieces of poetry on a variety It her XmUrwell « ring; 

of subjects, metrical chronicles, and metneal romances. Her V oic#full dear wa^ and full swete. 

TIjo languages in which they were written were . ^ , , 

oil her Latin, Vronch, or English, tbu latter being AfJ rogalts church musio ifter tho introduction of 
almost .ft nnintelligiblo to modern readers as the so many of the public offices were smug to its 

former. Tho metrical chronicles of tlio ago wero W sounds, that its study became necessary to all 
rhyming histories, replete with absurd fables derived ™ bo wished to Who any part in those offices. It was 
from Ibo pages of tho mythical chroniclers, such as sidled and* taught in all colleges, cathodralfi, con- 
CiwiffnlV of Monmouth's ; while tho inotrical romances jKatfuandtio larger churches, so that in the thirteenth 


celebrated tho wonderful ucluovements of valiant and 
gentle knights in tho most extravagant and hyper- 
bolical language# The distinctive poetry of this | 
period, howovor, und that which will Iks handed down* 
to posterity for ages to come, was written by Lang-f 
land, ( tower, and Chaucer, of whom express mention i/ 
is nuule unolcr lho head of literature. Their com- ! 
positions rescue tho ago from tho imputation %of 1 
barlnrism - and especially thoso of tho two latter 

Mam \ — The art of music was cultivated in Eng- 
land from a very early dale, ffut for many ages it i 
jf T as a more accessory to itefsistor art of poetry. As 
m (ho lime of tho Anglo-Saxons, minsti*elswjojy^tjIl 
tlio j mots and musicians of hWWd ^n****^^*-^-. 


century the cleigy as a body wore proficients in both 
instrumental and vocal music. Chaucer’s nun was 
proficient in church music — 

Full welo she song tho service divine. 


So was his friar — 

Certainly ho lind a merry note, 

Well couth ho sing, and playin on a rob. 

The musio and singing of this period, however, must 
have bcenmttcndod by many imperfections, as musical 
notation was unknown. Although there were some 
good writers on music, no remains of British musical 
compositions df this period are in existence. 

Miscellaneous Arts . — Tho arts of refining and work- 


n rords 11ml JJiey wero a , nuigg^PT^ ™tals appAr to have been greatly improved » 


“ iSKivinu _ *| *, JIILI MWMii) umicai IAI uavu uvvw tJ.wa.wj juumiuvuu ju 

ing muny privileges, ^jndJjRj . ,. ^ I this period. This was the age when philosophers 

nR oln-sscs of society. f \ wero keenly engaged in making experiments whore- 

" HVv and < V dd mZtluJ* i-— ^ r’ Z. wl i 0, !? U^y they hoped to discover tlio philosopher’s stone; » 


| M * r > to* the 4. . + Jpt solemn occasions. Walsing- 

luunvpetur; aiul'i^lV* Edward II., in ^.d. 1310, 

solcm^iij the marty r>uf Pentecost, and sat at table in 
the greatXtvitli 3t \\ estiuinster, ♦surrounded bv his 
nobles, a female, dressed in tho habit of a minstrel 
and ruling on a horse trapped in the minstrel fashion! 
outered tho hall, and having delivered a letter to tho 
! king, which cou tamed some animadversions on his 
conduct, turned he# horse’s, head and departed with- 
out molestation. As in fonner ages, tlio harp con- 
tinued to bo tlio favouitto instrument of minstrels 
but there is evidence to show that they knew and 
used a variety of othqr instruments. A manuscript 
roll of the offices of Edward III. contains a list of 
performers on tho oboe, trumpet, clarion, dulcimer, j 
tablet, violin, and flute; and Chaucer, in his *Can- 
torbm-y laics’ and ‘llatjso of Fame,’ mentions other 
instruments as iu use at this period. According to 
Uiauocr, music and binding were not confined to min- 
strels, properly so called, at tho time he wrote, His 
miller wus a musician, for . 


cquamtance with tho nature •and cdffl|)OBition of 
totals, and with the arts of compounding, melting, 
jfid refining them. Defensive armour and offensivo 

i vci$ fabricated with ’well-tempered and polished 
and many useful utensils, and even statues, 
made of Dross and copper In tjie year 1395 
itizens of London, who were coppersmith^ re- 
four liundred pounds for two statues of 
id II. and his queen, which wero made of cop- 
id gilt. These dtatjies represented the sove-^ 
i with ciowns on their heads, their right hands" 

, and holding sceptres in their left hands, 
appear to have been intended for memorial 
n, format that time the good Queen Anne was 
md Richard did not fqtch his ohild-bride from 
e> till tho year 1396* Workers in gold and 
,uory wore veiy numerous and skilful in this age. 
r ,ho reign of Edward III., the goldsmiths of London 
e a representation to him that many of their* 

’1 
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workmen, had lost tttir sight and their health by 
‘fho heal of the fire wzui the fumes of quicksilver! 
whereupon, he granteAhem leave to found and en- 
dow an BoapiM for tiro reception of tho sufferers. 
That their workmanship was excellent* is clear from* 
. nugpimss definitions of gold and silver plate inter- 
spersed in fhVOTittcn records of the perioa. Knygh- 
. ton^ says that when Richard and Queen Anno made 
their triumphal entry into^ondan, tho citizens made 
them a present each of a crown of gold, at the Foun- 
tain, in Gheapddo ; and thaffwhen they had advancod 
a little farther, tho king had a table of gold presented 
to him, whereon .there was a representation of the 
Trinity, and tho queen had a table of gold presented, 
to her, whereon was a figure of St. Anne, tho two 
together being worth about sixteen hundred pounds, 
or nearly twenty thousand pounds of present money. 
The figures on those tables appear tf> have been em- 
bossed or enchased, an art then brought#o great 
perfection, as was the still more dolicato art of 
enamelling plate and jewels; in proof of which it may 
be mentioned that enameled plate formed part of tho 
forfeited treasures of Fiers Gavoston. That England 
’ was rich in gold and silver at this ago is certain ; for 
the nobles abounded in silver, silver gilt, and gold 
plate, and the Church possessed gold and silver vessels, 
images, and altar-tables of immenso value. Frocious 
stones were also abundant in England, and although 
many which adorned tho rings and ornaments of the 
period wore cut and set by foreign lapidaries, tho art 
of the lapidary was practised to some extent by 
native artists. 


Clocks and watches came into uso in this period. 
A dock which cost eight hundred marks was placed 
in the tower opposite the gate of Westminster Hall, 
A.P. 1288, and four years after, another was set up in 
the cathedral of Canterbury. These appear to have 
been of foreign workmanship, for about seventy years 
after, Edward III. invited tnreo foreign dockmakors 
to come to England, and granted them his royal pro- 
tection to carry on their trade without molestation. 
Before tho close of this period clocks became some- 
what common, especially cathedral and conventual 
clfcrches, and tho art of making them was brought to 
a considerable degree of perfection • by native in- 
genuity. One of the most celebrated clookmakers in 
the reign of Richard 1 was Richard do Wallingford, 
abbot of St. Albans, of whom behind speaks as tho 
most famous mathematician, astronomer, and mechanic 
of his ago. Abbot Wallingford is said to havo fabri- 
cated a clock which not only measured time and 
struck the hours, but represented tho revolutions of 
the sun and moon, tho fixed stars, and tho ebbing and* 
flowing of the sea ; and lest it should bo ruined by 
the ignorance of tho monks, he wrote a book of direc- 
tions for managing it and keeping it in order* That 
clocks became common in ecclesiastical structures may 
be gathered from Chaucer, who comptres tho crowing 
of a cock to a church organ for sweetness, and to a 
church clock for exactness of time, iif these lines : — 

His voioo wh raericr than llio mono orgou 
On rausso day is that in the churches gnu, 

Well sikerer wus his crowing in his logo 
Than is a clock, or abhnyo horologe. 


CHAPTER V. 

The History of Industry, Commerce, 6e., from A.D, 1218 to A.D. 1399 


Agriculture. — Very little progress was made in 
agriculture during this period. It was an age of war, 
not of peaceful oceiqjations. It was even thought 
dishonouraMMor any-porsem of rank to attend 1b tho 
improvement of lamb Edward II. -was not only 
reproached, but despised for his fondness for agri- 
culture and neglect of warlike exercises. Tho land# 
of tho great barons and prelates were cultivated 
partly by their villains or serfs, and ftftrtly by their 
tenants; but is they had little or fto interest in the 
results of <heir labours, they were careless of bringing 
skill into aotion. Great jealousy existed lx; tween land- 
lords and tenants; and hencj the culture of lands 
became neglected. Both parties appear to have sur- 
rounded themselves with precautions detrimental to 
the progress of the great art of agriculture. The 
tenant stipulated that tho landlord should not interfere 
with his mode of culture ; and the landlord stipulated 
that his rent should bo jftiid within two days aftojr it 
was due, and if not paid within a fortnight he wild 
dist rain, and if not in a month he oould re-enter ujpon 
possession of the land. The frequent and &str juo- 
ive famines which occurred at this period may bo tapn 


j as presumptive proofs of tho imporfeot state of agrt- 
| culture, although historians asembo thorn to unfavour- 
able seasons, and not to bad husbandly. Somo 
writers also represent that improvident consumption 
immediately aftor harvest contributed to thorny^ but 
although the two latter douses may havmiad their 
effects, it is clear that the leading cause was unskilful 
culture. In the groat famino which commenced in 
tho year 1314, and \Wiich faged for thrg» years both 
in England and Scotland, the deartii became so appal- 
ling that wheat was sold for roily shillings llio 
quarter, which was equivalent to thirty pounds of the 
present money. Even when the seasons were genial, 
if tho notices on agricultural affairs contained in a 
law book of tho period, entitled “ Eleta,” are lo bo 
relied on, land often yielded only three times the 
quantity sown. Bitf this may refer to lands of an 
indifferent quality, fur it is clear that somo lands 
must have been more productive, as sometimes grain 
was so abundant that a quarter of wheat was sold for 
tho low price of a shilling dt rixteen-penoo. That 
land was indifferently farmed, however, may well be 
believed, as it is on record that tho highost rent was 
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seven j#mco an acre, and that some was let at ^he low 
rental of one farthing an acre. Some was even held 
withont money payment, lubovur being substituted, 
and tho labourer receiving, in addition to freedom 
from rent, porridge for his services. Tlio cultivation 
of land appears to have been earned on by tho same 
process as in the previous period, but it would appear 
that it was more universally performed. Greater 
attention was also mid to tho protection of the crops 
from the straying of cattle, for arable lands wore i^w 
generally enclosed with lodges and ditches, with 
trees plank'd in the hedgerows. Greyer attention, 
however, was paid to gardening than to field-culture. 
That being more especially under the protection of 
the nobility, was brought to considerable perfection 
during this era. Almost every castlo and monasteiy 
had its kitchen-garden, herbaiy, and orchard; and 
some of them also had valuable vineyards. The 
orchards contained a variety of fruit-trees which arc 
commonly believed to have boon introduced into 
“England at a later date. Matthew Paris distinctly 
mentions apples, pears, cherries, plums, figs, and shell- 
fruits. That vineyards wero cultivated also is cer- 
tain. jtVinc is said to have been made in considerable 
quantities, and to have beon but little inferior to that 
of foreign countries. Bishop Swinfiold’s vineyard at 
Ledbury produc<j£, in tho autumn of a.d. 1 289, seven 
casks of wino, and ono of verjuice; but wine which 
was consumed in largo quantities in tho households of 
tl.o wealthy, was chiefly derived from Spain, Gieece, 
and Syria. 

Commerce . — Tlio English have always been a com- 
mercial people. Many of t ho nobility of tho preiont 
day owe their elevation in socioty to the commercial 
enterprise of their ancestors. War and statesmanship 
have ennobled families, but not more so than peaceful 
commerce. In the period now under review, there 
*vcro great impediments f and embarrassments to 
trade, created by ignorant and contradictory legisla- 
tion ; but, notwithstanding, tho commercial spirit, of 
the people tflumphed over them. Moreover, if somo 
qf the laws were adverse, others favoured tho exten- 
sion of commerce, so that, on tho wholo, it made con- 
sidordblo progress. • 

Tho internal trade was burdened with petty taxes 
and imposts, somo of which wero demanded by ovoiy 
town* mj^by every baron through whoso boundaries 
traders convoyed their goods, and at # ovory placo 
whero they exposed them for salo. Then, again, 
although that trade was an objecj of great importance 
at this period, it was ill-managed. In somo places 
tho prices of tho jnost valuable and necessary com- 
modities wero sometjmes # more than double what 
they were in others. Thus, in tho year 1258, while 
a quarter of- wheat was sold at Dunstable for six 
shillings and sixpence, at Northampton it was sold for 
three times that amoflnt, a fact that prevos tlio in- 
telligence of the age was defective, and tho commer- 
cial intercourse between the differ out parts of tho 
kingdom irregular. TJie greater part of tho domestic 
trade was still carried on in fairs, somo of which wore 
of long duration, and frequented by great numbers of 
people, native and foreran. Fairs afforded almost tho 
only opportunity for the salo of tho common and 
staple commodities of England. It was at fairs that 


kings, prolatos, barons* and lommon people alike 
purchased whatever they nftcUu. At fairs irese pur- 
chased jewels, plato, cloths, fllmiture, liquors; spices, 
horses, cattle, com, and all 1th© necessaries of life. 
Even men and women slaves wore, down to the end 
of the fourteenth contury, publicly soh^m the fairs of 
England, liko beasts of burden. y 

Foreign commerce was^greatly extended. Com- 
mercial treaties were offered jnto by the English 
kings with several sovereigns and states,as' Genoa, 
Venice, Pisa, Florence, and other free cities of Italv, 
which wore at that time the chief seats of trade m 
Europe. Such treaties also existed between Eng- 
land and Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean Islands, 
Flanders, Brabant, and Norway. And if there were 
no actual treaties, a flourishing trado was carried on 
with Germany and the Ilanse towns, Holland, Prussia, 
and even Denmark, which was now r taking rank 
among flfc more civilized nations of Europe. Tho 
Danes had long been the scourge and terror of Europe 
by their piratical expeditions, Dut they had now lost 
much of their ferocity as wq}l as power, and traded 
peaceably with other nations, and especially England. 
As regards Franco and Scotland, very little com- 


mercial intercourse existed through the whole of this 
period, that intercourse being prevented by tho fierce 
animositios engendered by tho long and bloody wars 
which marked this epoch. This was especially the 
case with Scotland, for tho animosity of the three 
Edwards was so fiercely displayed towards that coun- 
try, that for ono hundred years trado with the Scots 
was prohibited ; and commercial intercourse between 
the two nations was not restored till the year 1386, 
when, by a truce between the wardons of the marches 
of both kingdoms, it was agreed that the merchants 
of Scotland and England and their goods should have 
“ special assurance on tho sea, fra tho watfcr of Spie to 
tho water of Tamyo.” 

A powerful impulse was given to navigation and 
commorco at this timo by the introduction of tho 
mariner's compass. Several salutary laws wero also 
'•'passed for thoir advancement. Tho navigation acts of 
tho reign of Richard II., which commanded English 
,i merchants to freight none but English jjhips, wero 
■especially adapted to promote navigation and com- 
I inerc£, inasmuch as they contributed increase 

both of ships and manners. Other statutes in this 
reign invtted foreign merchants to import the com- 
modities of thoir respectivo countries, and to export 
fhcwo of*England, promising them full protection if 
.they paid thoit debts and tho king's customs punc- 
tually. Thus invited, many “ Merchant Strangers ” 
settled in London and the great towns of England, 
*a^d formed themsolves into companies, some of which 
I Wjhre kinds of corporations. Anterior to these enact- 
nts there had been a cuApany of Gorman merchants 
tho Steel-yard in London which had greatly flou- 
icd. This company had been settled in England 
ore tho Conquest, but it now bocamo more powerful 
opulent; partly from its connection with the 
ous confederacy of tho ‘Hans© towns, and partly 
the additional privileges conferred upon it by 
Plantagonct monarchs. A company called “the 
rchants of tho Staple ” belongs to this era, and it 
formed for this double purpose : to purchase ancN 
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collect all that could bo spared of tho chief commodi- 
ties of tho kingdom, and to convey them to certain 
towns, that tho king’s customs might be readily col- 
lected, and that foreign merchants might know wliero 
they could bo purchased ; and to export thoso com- 
modities to foreign countrios, and import returns for 
them in goods, coin, or bullion. This important 
company had many privileges and immunities con- 
ferred upon it by law, and it was made felony to 
attempt to cfcjyivo it of any of thoso privileges. An 
association, formed by English merchants for trailing 
in foreign countries, called the Brotherhood of St. 
Thomas k-Bocket of Canterbury, isesaiil to have ex- 
isted; but, if so, it subsequently merged , into tho 
company of /‘Merchant Adventurers,” which became 
famous for several centuries. Besides these, there 
were sevciyl companies of Italian merchants in Eng- 
land at this period, for managing tho trade of tho 
states anc^^ics with which they wore connected. 
Great jealousy was entertained by the English against 
these 44 Merchfyit Strangers,” byt they were protected 
by the kings, prelates, and barons, who made many 
laws for their security and encouragement. # At times, 
however, it would appear that the I*>ndonors defied 
the proteetiof! afforded to their Avals by treating 
them with groat cruelty. Walsingham says that on 
one ooeasion they hired assassins, who murdered a ( 
rich Gonoeso merchant in tho streets, his offence being 
that he had presented a petition to Richard II. for 
permission to deposit his goods in the Castlo of 
Southampton, promising that he would so extend tho 
trade of England with the East that tip price of a 
pound of popper would bo reduced to fourpeuco, and 


who, as before recorded, were plundered, and filially 


But while some of tho laws re- 
lating to oommeree in this period 
hod a salutary tendency, others 
were very pernicious. Among tho 
latter was a statute of Edward IT., 
which fixed a certain price upon 
provisions of all kinds, which, from 
its mischievous offocts, was soon re- 
pealed. Of a similar oharacter was 
a law made in the reign of Edward 
III., wlyoh commanded that no Eng- 
lish merchant should deal in more 
than one article either by himself 
or by an agent, and that every ono 
should fix upon the article in which 
he desired to trade before the term 
of Candlemas. This absurd law, 
which was made a.d. was soon 
repealed. Other laws required Eng- 
lish traders to bring the staple pro- 
duce of t he kingdom — os wool, wool-* 
fells, leather, lead, and tin — to par- 
ticular towns*; tho wisdom of which 
is very questionable. But^of all 
- „ tho laws passed in this period, that 

which mode it folbny for any ono 
to export these staple commodities 
was ono of tno most pernicious. 8b, also, was that 
which prohibited tho importation of foreign cloths. 
Thoso unwiso laws, however, were not enforced with 
rigour, and were soon allowed to bocomo a dead letter 
in tho Statute Book. Among other absurd laws of 
thft period, ono prohibited either coined money or 
bullion being earned out of tho kingdom on any 
account ; and another enacted that, no person should 
cany out of tho kingdom either money or plato with- 
out a special licence, upon pain of forfeiture of what- 
ever he should so convoy away. This law was fof 
somo time rigidly enforced, but, notwithstanding, it 
was extensively evaded, and at length it was some- 
what relaxed by a pennission given t<f foreign mer- 
chants to caAy away ono-half of the money produced 
by their articles of merchandize. *By other laws *of 
this period, equally absurd and hurtful to the com- 
mercial community, all foreign cloths were to bo of 
a certain measure, on pain of forfeiture to tho king ; 
English merchants # wore prohibited from bap^rting 
wine from Gascony* or to buy such wirnHf brought 
into the country by a merchant stranger ; and foreign 
merchants were mado responsible for the debts, and 
oven punishable for*tho crimes of any qf his country- 
men who had become insolvont <u* had escaped from 
justice. Othor laws of a similar character were 
enacted during this era, byt in numerous instances 
their mischiovous tendencies on tho interests of com- j 
mere© — about which the kings and parliaments of | 
England manifested great anxiety — soon became so 
apparent that they were either repealed or allowed 
to he broken with ynpunity. 

It is evident from these statutes, that the legislators 
of this period were not awarelbhat the best and most 
effectual encouragement for commerce is to leave it 
unrestricted, and to allow thJHnerchants of ono coun- 
try to deal with those of other countries without 
restraint. This ignorance may be further illustrated 
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by a reference to statutes made at this era* against previous page, Henry ID. 
tho supposed mischiefs of forestalling; that is, of pur- sum of money from the 
chasing goods in times of abundance to sell at a jeet of nmkang his son, Bo 
futuro time, when these goods have become scarce m # onablo him to lend themon 
Iho market.. »Sneh an offence was, for instance, cm- the Iopo boft’owod it from 
phatically denounced by the Statute, “ De Eistonbus the suggestion of tho biahi 
L hy mm ascribed to tl»e ivign of Homy III., and authorized his creditors 
by others to tlwt of Mwarcl 1.— in these terms: amounts upon tho most wppJ 




a . ocmmdorable 
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enable liim to lend the moneji*to the English mbnwroh, 
the Pope boftowod it from Italian merchants, By, 
the suggestion of tho bishop of Heiv&tdy the Pops 
authorized his creditors to draw MBs for large 
amounts upon tho most wealthy of tho English eoole- 


J5ut. ( specially bo it- commanded, on the behalf of siastics. Thoso bill* wdrc sent, by the Iteliaujaor- 


our [nrd the king, that no forestallcr lx) suffered to 
dwell in any town, which 1*14 an open oppressor of poor 
people and of all tlnf commonalty, an^ an enemy of 
all I ha shire and county; which for greediness of his 
private gains, doth prevent others in buying grain, 
hull, honing, or anything to bo sold coining by land 
or by water, oppressing the poor and deceiving the 
rich; which earrhd.li away such things intending to 
sell them more dear, tho which come to merchant, 
strangers that bring merchandize offering them to j 
buy, and informing thorn that their goods might bo ! 
r dearer sold than they intended to soil, and a wholo 
town or comity is deceived by such craft and sub- 
I lety. M Such statute/ as these struck a blow at tho 
very i^ot of commercial enterprise, and it was long 
boforo English legislators liocamo aware of their 
absurdity; fur ifwas not till towards tho close of tho 
eighteenth century lhat they were finally removed 
from tho 8tatii1o*Book. 

But with all tho impediments thrown in tho way 
of commercial enterprise by - the ignoranco of the 
legislators of this period, commerce flourished. This 
is evidenced hy tho fiiet that tho balanco of trade was 
greatly in favour of England, for it is on record tnat, 
while in tho your 1354 the value of tho imports 1 
was under JO/ion/., the exports amounted to nearly 
300,000 Z. ; or, if wo tako tho present value of money, 


chants to their English creditors, add thei^|feyisaat 
by tho English ecclesiastics, on whom they :wero 
drawn, was enforced by tho royal and papal. authroty. 
By this means the sum of 150,000 marks was raised, 
,and considered os a payment from tho king toHhe 
Pope, every one .being satisfied, except the Stilish 
prelates and abbots. This was the origin of p^ytnent 
of accounts between merchants residing indifferent 
countries hy bills of exchange. From that tone the 
system fecame common, and in 1381 a law was made 
encouraging, or rather commanding, the W of bills 
in making remittances to foreign. countries. 

The oxports and imports of England consisted 
nearly of the samo articles in this as m the preceding 
period. That of wool was the great staple of the 
kingdom. According to a record of the exports and 
imports, preserved in the exchequer, in tho year 1354 
wool constituted about thittoen-fourteenths of tho 
exports of that date. 

ft seems singular that no great attention had boen 
paid to woollen manufacture. Tho people of Flanders 
and the Netherlands had grown rich by til© wool 
which they dorivod from England, for they were the 
chief manufacturers of woollen cloth in Europe. »Some 
encouragement had from time to time been given to 
native manufacture, and at length its advantages be- 
came so apparent that Edward HI. made great and 


tho imports wore about 450,000/., and tho oxports | successful efflorts for its extension and permanent esta- 
•1,420,001 >Z. 'Hie imports <?f this period chiofly eon- 1 blishment. In the fifth year of his reign a Flemish 

* .1 r_ am/ v_. 1 J ^ J* 


siwted of silks, fine cloths, wines, spices, a nd artisan, with his workmen and apprentices, camo ovor 

°Dmt articles of luxury, the j. to England, andSvero taken under his special protec- 

royul family tad ' exiioi ts 1 ^ re at< ? J tion; and these were followed in tho succeeding years 

ayd barons am , i )11<w , ” wo °l, ft of his reign by many others. All who came were wol- 

wool fells*. Whcv ’ « * ‘ ocso » coavso B {-‘Omed and nrntpo.tert hv him. uotwithHtA.ndinfif the ormo- 


wool felU^. . VnQicr conftirfities of tfenomlT* 0 * c f) Vi ! 0 5 corned and protect 
"tUfVKStovor countiy thoywe^t wh,c b Ultion made to t 

market It was fZm ?Kn7S ££ '^T 868 »«: 

lfti^0WF«s laken out of England Ly the ldnJ b y tJl ° «&&» 

iwnod nnl fiy tho court of Roino^nd Lfl f * ," 8 imported m his i 


ie to 'their settlement in England by the 
of many of tlio principal t owns , and espe- 
ho citizens of London. • EdwcCWTVas warmly 
in his views by his parliament, which made 


ancr by the court of Borne and fw? , P l Pportcd m Ins views by his parliament, which made 
siastics were supplied ; for, as them woro n!? n n CC ~ S everal statutes for the encouragement of homo wool- 
silver mines of any groat value it Ik ninnv or Jen. manufacture. Thus, by one statute, it was mode 

lrorn the fra<io of tho counti-v \ ,fc fclony to export wool until the king and bis council 
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font, of girat advantage to tho nation f+ { a 1 
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balnuae of trado U» thoir own fAYmir^irn^t beH ? I r~ |.w™ »«u obiwo xu iuo *xug b u uiiuu iwm. - xuma 
Kjming in tho uso of imported luiurios. and iVJl i ^^r 8 . M ^ h® 8eon > wer ® »<A executed, in.tieir 
C '^nr.f b, ° artio10 *>r PP y . I . oxtAt « ^ *«y„g«»% contributed' to the 
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elony to export wool until the king and bis ^ council 

S lered otlieiwfiK^ by a second, it was* enacted that 
foreign cloths should bo imported into England 
Jer the penalty of the forfeiture of tho cloths; by 
bird, it was ordainod that no ono exoept the royal 
oily should wear cloths made out of England; and 
a fourth, cloth workers of all countries were invited 
'come and settle in the king’s dominions. * These 


another PiVciiniRhm^ ^hich wYroftfl ^ WW’? fvm . 

of KUs of oxohange at this juried. ^As ^ ay ? lso 1)0 .noticed that com was touieHitetoB ex 


and sometimes imported, but apparently never. 
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mtihLOct tko spepial Iflenoo of the crown* One article 
o£ «>*$gn trade ancllpf fame tonsumption, which at 
the js^sst day is ofmho utmost value, was added to 
•“* assorts . ana imports during this era, and there- ! 
fiwn pxmtee express mention. This#vas Newcastle I 
<*»*• ». w first mentioned, a.p. 1245, in a docu 

ment whid^jBontains an order from Henry HI. to I 
make inquisition into trespasses committed in the 
ro yj | l„, Crests, inquiry respoctiijg sea-cool being es- 
pemay directed. It scorns probable from this that 
coahiiad previously been brought to London by sea, 
and probably from Newcastle. It is said, indeed, 
that the burgesses of Newcastle had obtained liberty 
tc^dig coals from Heip-y HI., in tho Castle Muir. 
A.©. 1234, and if so, there can be no doubt that some 
had been brought to London in the interval of the 
above dates. These burgesso^ appear to have ob- 
tained the property of that mino from Edward III., 
Am* 1357 ; ana then it was that they set qfe°ut vigo- 
rously to extend tho trade. Prejudices against its 
use for domestic purposes had then given way, for it 
was long thought that tho smoke or smell of a coal 
fire was noxious. Thus Maitland, in his 1 History of 
London, 1 writes: “This year, 1306, soa-coals being j 
very much usod in tho suburbs of London by brewers, ] 
dyers, and others requiring great fires, tho nobility 
and gentry resorting thither, complained thereof to 
the king as a public nuisance, whereby, they said* tho 
air was infested with a noisome smell and a thick 
cloud,' to the great endangering of tho health of the 
inhabitants: wherefore a proclamation was issued, 
strictly forbidding the uso of that fuel. But little 
regard being paid thereunto, tho king appointed a 
commission of oyer and terminer to inquire after 
those who had contumaciously acted in open defiance 
to hidT proclamation, strictly commanding all such to 
be puniBhed # by pecuniary mulcts, and for tho second I 
offence to have tneig kilns and funnies destroyed.” 
Coal mines, however, still continued to bo worked; . 
and we find that, iu the year 1325, cfals^were exported 
from Newcastle to France ; and that two years later, 
ten shillings’ worth of Newcastle coals woro purchased 
for the coronation of Edward III. Beforo tho close 
of tho fourteenth century an active and lucrative 
trade was carried on in tho conveyance of coals to 
London 'qj^othor places at homo and abroad! It is 
recorded in • Hakluyt’s Voyages/ that a ship belong- 
ing to the burgesses of Newcastle was, «n the year 
1394, soized in tho Baltic on Iior voyage to Prussia : 
that ship being of two hundred tons bflrdeu, and 1 
valued at four hundred pounds, equal in weight of 
silver to oifo thousand pounds ffresont money, ex- 
clusive 6f her cargo. By the important article of 
coal, Newcastle was raised into a great commercial 


chief Seats of trade' duUngf this period. Hull, or 
Kingaton-upon-IIull, a borough and sea-port in York- 
shire^ may be. mentioned, also, as another remarkable 
addition. Though it was not founded 4111 a.d. 1290, 
it increased so rapidly that in less than a century it 
became a rich and populous commercial town, a 
distinction which it has retained to the present day, 
for it is new deemed the fourth port in the kingdom! 

OWa#.— No mention is made by any writer, flourish- 
ing/ in this period, of living money, whence it seems 

i 


olear that coins made of the precious metals wore the 
only ilpresentatives of all articles of commute. As . 
regards the denominations and relative value of the * 
different kinds of English money, they continued the 
same as in tho preceding period. When ITcmy HI. 
came to the throne, tho coinage had boon greatly 


corrupted by clipping and counterfeits, and it was 
called in, an<] a new coinage was issued of silver 
pennies, halfpence and farthings; all of which 
money was now mado round. But although thus 
pifrifiod, tho coinage soon became corrupted. Early 
it the reign of Edwarcf I. there was base money of 
various denominations, as pollards, (jpookarda, mitres, j 
leoninos, rosaries, staldings, steepings, and eagles, 
Bomo of which wore imitations of English money, and 
others professing to bo foreign coins. Tho round 
money of Henry III. had also boon extensively clipped, 
and various laws of great severity wero mado to 
remedy these evils. As before rocovded, tho Jews 
wore charged with these offences, and punished by 
finos, exile, and death. But singular te dilate, Ed# 
ward himself subsequently depreciated tho coin by 
diminishing its legal weight, making two hundred end 
forty threo instead of two hundred and forty 'pennies, 
as heretofore, out of the pound of silver. 'jfno same 
king issued a new silver coin called* a groat, or great 
penny, which was of the value of four pennies hitherto 
in circulation. Henry III. had pfeviously issued a 
gold penny, which was to pass for twenty pennies of 
silver, hut it was soon recalled, as the Londoners 
complained that it was rated above its value. 1 1 has 
been said that no specimens of this earliest English 
coinage of gold jfro known to exist; but thin is a 
mistake, for a specimen in tho cabinet of select coins 
collected by Captain Murchison was sold, a.d. 1864, 
for the large sum gf one hundred and forty pounds. 
No coin appears to have been struck by Edward II., 
but his son and successor, Edward JII., mado ji 
material alteration in tho state of the coin of England. 
In tho year 1344 ho commanded florins of gold to bo i 
coined of the value of six shillings ntul cightponco, 
and halves *fnd quartern 6f florins. Tho rare quarter 
florin of this king produced, at Captain MurcJiisAi’a 
sale, at tho date above-mentioned, one bundled and 
seventy pounds. Edward HI. still further depreciated 
the coin, for in tho same year ho issued his celebrated 
florins ho also issued silver pennies, of which, too hun- • 
dred and sixty-six* were mado out of th<j'j5ound ; two 
years later ho coined two hundred and seventy pennies 
out of tho pound of silver; and in 1351 lie issued a 
new groat, or great penny, which was 4° for four 

pennies, although it did not wmgh moro than throe 
and a half of his depreciated pennies. . These groats 
are of two kinds, one bearing the title of king of 
France, and tho othor without. It is on the coins of 
Edward III. that tho mot to of “ Dion et mon droit”— 
that is, “ God and my right/’-^is first impressed, and it 1 
was originally adopted m allusion to his claim to the 
French crown. Jiis florin, or noble, was struck to 
commemorate tho naval victory which he obtained 
over tho French, a.d. 1840, ©r on it he is represented, 
full-armed, in a ship, with a naked sword in his right 
hand. His florins, half und^uarter-florins, continued 
to be tho chief gold coins to the end of this period; 
although his grandson, Bichard H., appears to have | 
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become still greater ; for, by tho statute of West- 
minster, a.d. 1300, it was ordorcd : “ That tho groat J 
of Scotland shall pass only for twopence in England, 
tho half-groat for one penny, tho penny for a half- ; 
ponny, and tho halfpenny for a farthing.” *As for 
tho money in Ireland, that was still more valueless, 
and one spccios — of inferior quality, and probably of 
foreign fabrication, authorized to pass current, a.d. 
1339, for la^k of good money — had no intrinsic value 
as a medium of exchange in England or elsewhere. 

The legal coins of this period are generally of rude 
workmanship, ^nd by no means* uniform in weight. 
\By the stain to of assize of weights and measures, it 
Was ordained t1*t an English penny, called tho 
Sterling, should be round without clipping, and of the 
Weight of “thirty-two grains of wheat dry in the 
juidst of tho car,” which, as regards weight, was as 
unsatisfactory as that established for measures of 
langth ; namely, that the ell should bo as long as the 
aim oMIenry J., by whom that measuroogifts ordered. 
The process of coining was equally rude and simple, 
lieake, in kis History, of English Money, says that 
ilie metal was first cast from the melting-pot into 
long bars, •those bars were cut with shears into square 
pieces of exact ovoights ; then with tho tongs and 
haimner they were* forged into a round* shape, after 
wHfcch they were blanched, that is, made white or 
refulgent by mealing or boiling, and afterwards 
stamped or impressed with a hammer, to make them 
perfect money.” He aifds^ 4 this kind of hammered 
mon\py continued through all the succeeding reigns, 
till I the year 1663, when the* milled money took 
placfj.” * 

Dfiring this period large sums of money 'were 
araaffcsed by some of the kings as well as by private 
individuals. It is recorded that one of tho ateh- 
bisW^8 of York had in coffers sums equalto two 
hum* rod thqusand pounds of qur present money. It ( 
safest^ be remembered tliat the nominal money pound 




ww a real pound IT silver, or about three of our 
notnihal poTmdB, andUiai the same quantity of silver, 
as an ounce or a pome!, would then have purchased 
as many of the necetfaries of life as flvo ounces or 
five pounds would at the present #day. Matth^r 
Paris says ihat Sir William do Lisle, a tyrannical 
sheriff of Northumberland in the yoar 1256, was 
“ rich, having an estate^ which was reckoned worth 
one hundred and fifty pounds % year which, accord- 
ing to the abcae cofhputation, would make him as rich 
as a gentleman is at present possessing a clear income 
of two thousand five hundred pounds a year. Later 
in date, a.d. 1357, a good house, with seventy acres of 
qfp ble land, was let fo{ five pounds por annum, whidi 
was equal to seventy-fiye at the present time. Too 
total value of the implements of a carpenter, which 
consisted of two axes, an adze, a square, and a trave- 
gar, which was probably a spokosHkvo, was only esti- 
mated to cost one shilling ; and the tools aed stock of 
a blacksmith at about twelve shillings. As before 
seen, a curate’s salary was ordinarily four or fivo 
marks a year only, butit was equal to forty or fifty 
pounds at present. Then, again, the wages of a day 
labourer was only a penny, or at most twopence, 
which, however, was equal to oightecnponco, or three 
shillings now. The whole moveable property of the 
town of Colchester, which contained about three 
thousand inhabitants, was, in tho year 1301, of the 
estimated valuo of five hundred and eighteen pounds 
only, including the furniture, clothing, and the stock 
in trade of bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, butchers, 
carpenters, cobblers, cooks, dyers, fullers, furriers, 
girdlcrs, glass-sellers, glovors, linendrupors, mercers, 
millers, tailors, tanners, tilors, weavers, woodcutters, 
woolcouibors, and mustard, vinegar, and clothes 
sellers; and yet Colchester was reckoned to be a town 
of considerable importance. „ 

Shipping , — Mention has been made pf tho mariner’s 
compass in the preceding period, but it docs not ap- 
pear to have been in general use till tho present era. 
Tho principles of tho instrument were then discovered, 
and some mint attempts had been made to apply them 
to navigation; but it was not till about tho year 1300 
that thos$ principles bocamo developed sufficiently to 
make them of practical utility. Tho first who attached 
a dividofihrfiArd to tho needle is supposed to havo 
been Gioai of Amalfi ; but his card had only eight 
points, or winds, drawn upon if, which wan afterwards 
improved at different times and in different countries. 
But this discovery did not lead to any gfbat results 
during this age, for there arc no records of any great 
navigation having flourished tlibrein. It is said, 
indeed, that a Cannelito friar made five voyages for 
disooveiy towards the North Pole in tho roign of 
Edward III., and that one, Macham, an Englishman, 
discovered tho island ofWac&cira, a.d. 1344; but the 
rooords of their discoveries aro not well authenticated. 
It is certain, however, that in tho year 1395 some 
Spanish and French adventurers discovered, tho 
Canaries, which appears to havo been tho furthest 
point towards the soutH-west to which any European 
had proceeded by sea at the close of the fourteenth 
century. At tho same time, though the discovery of j 
the mariner’s compass did not lead to any extensive J 
acquaintance with unknown lands, its introduction I 


must have given a great impulse to both navigation 
and commerce. * 

Tho exact state of English shipping ’during thi/ 
period is not known ; a few facts only having been 
preserved. Henry HI. appears to have had ships of 
fiis own, for mention is made of a groat ship called 
the “Queen,” which, in the year 1232, he chartered 
to John Bliyichally for lifo, for an annual payment 
of fifty marics. Mention is also mode of galleys be- 
longing to him at Bristol and in Ireland. It is pro- 
Iftblo that Edward J. hjd a more numerous navy, for 
hi tho year 1294, when ho was making preparations 
for tho invdfeion of France, he is said to havo divided 
it into threo fleets, over each of which ho placed an 
admiral; that title being now first mentioned in 
English history. Many of theso ships, however, were 
belonging to merchants, and wore pressed into the 
public service for tho oocasion. The effeminAto 
monarch, Edward II., took no interest in naval affairs, 
but, like his predecessors, he also had ships of his own; 
and in his reign tho monk of Malraesbur^ gives the 
following character of English sailors: “English 
ships visit every coast ; and English sailors excel all 
others, both in tho arts of navigation and in fighting.” 
Their fighting qualities wore signally displayed in 
tho reign of Edward ILL, by a great naval victory 
obtained over tho French at Sluys. That monarch, 
who appears to have first claimed the dominion of tho 
four seas, had at tho siege of Calais, a.d. 1346, a fleet 
of sovon hundred English and tliirty-oiglit foreign 
ships, and when he invaded Franco he is said to havo 
possessed eleven hundred. But thcjse great fleets 
consisted of ship** in all the ports of England, which 
were impressed into tho king's service. The Cinque 
Torts were bound by their charter to havo fifty-Bovon 
shins in readiness jLt all times for tho king's sorvico ; I 
and whenever it was needed, press* warrants wero 
issued, by which cortaur officers wero empowered ^to 
seize all ships, great and small, not only in the several 
ports, but all that came in from sea during tho con- 
tinuance of their commission. From an authentic 
record, it wftuld appear that fttjho siege of Calais only 
twenty-five ships belonged to the king : the rest ton- 4 
si sting of vessels belonging %> English porta and to 
foreign merchants. Tho size of the vessels may be 
imagined from tho foot that tlio complement of each 
ship on an average amounted only to abon£Awenty-« 
two men.* Tho largest ship of wai«tfa England, 
A.n. 1304, is said to havo had a crow of forty men, so 
that many of the vessels employed iu this celebrated 
siego must havo t)een mere boats in comparison with 
tho mon-of-war ut tho present-day. This may bo 
illustrated more fully by a reforchco to the ships and 
men supplied from tho following ports, and which will 
also show which wero the principal trading towns at 
this period in the kingdom. Thus, London supplied 
25 ships with 662 men ; Margate, 1 5 with ICO ; Dover, 

16 with 336; Sandwich, 22 with 504; Winchclsea, 

21 with 596; Wqymouth, 20 with 264; Newcastle, 17 
with 414 ; Hull, 16 with 466 ; Grimsby, 11 with 171 ; 
Exmouth, 10 with 193; Htirtmouth, 31 with 757; 
Plymouth, 26 with 603 ; Looe, 20 with 325 ; Fowey, 
47 with 170; Bristol, 24 Jfcdth 608; Shoreham, 20 
with 329; Southampton, 21 with 572; Lynne, 16 
with 482; Yarmouth, 43 with 1095; Gosport, 13 
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with 103; Harwich, 14 with 283; Ipswich, 12 with 
239 ; ana Boston, 17 with 301. Some ships, however, 
must have hern Irailt about this time of larger dunen- 
aions, for in the year 1300, Edward ordered that tho 
largest should carry 40 mariners, 40 armed nien, 
and 60 archers ; a crew amounting altogether to 140 

in °It ’would apftear that Scotland, now .so renowned 
for ship-building, had some reputation even at this 
period. According to Matthew Paris, one of the great 
Khips that accompanied St. Lojiis on his first crusade, 
a.p. 1 24'J, wan built at Ifcvcmess ; and he calls it fof 
its magnitude, and perhaps power of sailiKg, “a Won- 
derful ship.” That Scotland possossod many ships in 
this age is clear, for in tho reign of Edward III. that 
counfry made considerable naval exortions in its wars 
with that monarch. Thus, in tho year 1 336, a numer- 


ous fleet attacked Guernsey andffereeft and-capturpi 
several English vessels off tho do of 
more than one occasion Soot tin privateers t oa d I p re- 
prisals on the coasts of England Some oftkeirships 
u&re of consideiable magnitude for the> age^ finr three 
shi ps of war oaptured at Tarmonth,' X.B, 1367, to 
which place they had been driven by tHl|pqtrfBootial 
gales, are said to have been manned with three hum- 

T i a -rs i lM_y til l a ,i 


fleets of Scotland appear to have •belonged chiefly to 
merchants; although Fordun relates that the uiori- 
time vassals of the Scottish kings were bound to con- 
tribute vessels when needed, in proportion to &etr 
lands. Thus, in the reign of ^exander III., tho iti&g 
or Man had to furnish his liege lord with five galleys 
of twenty-four and five of twelve oars, whenever they 
wero required. 


CHAPTER YI. 

History of Humors sad Customs, from AD. 1818 to AD. 1880. 


Tjik national character of tho English during this 
period is variously portrayed by contemporary writers. 
In tho year r2(J7,the people are represented as having, 
through tho recent civil wars, lost all sense of dis- 
tinction between light and wrong, virtue and vice ; 
everyono doing whatever seemed goofl in his own eyeft 
Valour has ever been an undeniable trait in tho 
English character, and yet after their defeat by tho 
Scots at Bannockburn, a.d. 1314, Malmesbury, in his 
Life of Edward II., would have us bcliove that the 
poaple became cowards. Other historians bear the 
name testimony ; and Walsingham goes so far as to 
assert that a hundred English would, for some time 
after that disaster, take to flight at tho approach of 
two or three Sootchn**n. In the same^reign, the 
a monk of Malmesbury paints his countrymen in the 
blackest # colou rs. • At efturt every ono swelled with 
rancour ; scorning to cast a look on his inferiors, dis- 
daining his equals, and proudly rivalling his supo- 
Viors ; wWetlie man who was not yrort-h a halfpenny 
dared to de&plfco those above him, and to return curse 
for curse. Tho querulous monk adds, if ho might be 
permitted to speak tho truth, the English at that time 
exceeded all otlg>r nations in these throe vices per- 
jury, pride, and dishonesty. Tho honest old chroni- 
cler, Froissart, does not draw a very flattering picture 
of the English, for wliilq he does justice to their 
valour, he represents them after tho battle of Poictiers 
as being so proud and haughty that they wonld not 
even be civil to the people of other nations. As for 
the clergy, they came under the lash of satiro in the 
fourteenth century for their numerous vices, and ospe- 
oially in tho pooms of Chaucer. In his 1 Ploughman's 
Tale' he represents themes addicted to every vice of 
which human nature can be guilty. That tale, in- 
deed, is one continued iiftective against the clergy, 
and it may be gathered from other writers that they 
richly deserved the poet's castigation. The dissolute 


conduct of the clergy throughout all Christendom was 
so glaring, that it gave rise to a general opinion that 
tho times of Antichrist wero approaching. Towards 
tho closo of tho fourteenth centuiy, Wycbffo in Eng- 
land, and others on the continent, affirmed that 
Antichrist existed in the person of the Pope. Yet all 
were not corrupt, for Chaucer has left us the picture 
of a good parish priest, who feared “no rain, no 
thunder,” in visiting his little flock, and who cared 
not for pomp or revoronco, • • 

“Bat Chrfttos lore, and his apoitles twelve, 

Ho taught— but first he followed it himselve.” 

Social lifo in Eugland assumed during this poriod a 
refinement and splendbur hitherto unknown. During 
the inglorious roigns of King John and Henry 111., 
oliivalry doclincd in England; but under ^the ener- 
getic rule of Edward 1. it again revived. That prince 
onePof the mast accomplished JpightflMfii the age 
in which he lived: the feats of chivalry wore ms 
delight. If •the pages qf Froissart may lie taken for 
out guide, it was during the reign of Edward III. that 
tho chivalrous spirit attained its highest exaltation. 
Chivaliy was encouraged in his reign both by his 
ixamplo and munifioenoe. It was by its influence 
that\ ne sought to accomplish his vast designs. “Having 
form (ad the design of asserting his claim to the crown 
of Franco, ho celebrated geveral tournaments in great 
pomp, to which knights fronAll countries were invited 
ntortained with boundless, hospitality. Tfcb$e 
xcolled in these martial sports, whether native or 
knighte, wero at once loaded with honours said 
s, by which means every tournament he bA^ te- 
1 the number of his snpjforters and oboaidffiftUy 
to, his strength. The some course'was adopted 
rival, Philip of Valois; so that ajrivalryof 
k was kept up between them. Edward tete* 
thb Bound Table at Windsor, before his in- 
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varion o i Frauoe, A which he summoned illustrious 
& all fflurltfs to feast; and Philip esta- 
blished oinC at Pans hy which he intercepted many 
Cfsiinn and Italian fkiiigh ts who had accepted his 
riVaPs invitation. After that invasidh, and his great 
^iptriiy atijrcssy, in order to associate its memory 
With the fftentation of chivalry, Edward solemnly 
established the statutes of the Order of the Garter ; 
his son, Edward jho Blogk Prince, being tho first 
knight,] and an the first companions bring men famous 
for their feats of arms in •tournaments and tho battle- 
mid. Legend connects the emblem of this order with 
tola by Froissart ; namely, that King Edward 
rnm m amours with the countess of Salisbury, 1 ’ w£o 
nobly resisted his unhallowed passion, whence when 
the king pioked up tho garter of her whose “ fresh 
beauty and goodly demeanour” were over in his re- 
membrance, he adopted tho motto, “ Evil bo to him 


that evil thinks ” as the motto of tho Otder of tho 
Garter. The “ Black Book” of the Order, written in 
the reign of Henry VIII., says that St. George, the 
victorious dragon slayer and virgin dolivoror, who 
had been adopted by the crusaders as tlicir patron 
saint, inspired tho Lion-hearted Richard in a dream 
to bucklo a leather on the legs of edbh of his favourite 
knights; and that, therefore, Edward modo the 
garter the badge of his knightly order— a symbol of 
fellowship in chivalry. Tho ceremonies of installa- 
tion were performed in tho chapel of St. Georgo, at 
Windsor, whither tho king and twenty-fivo com- 
panions "all clothed in mantles of fine woollen cloth 
of blue oolour, powdered with gartei*s, and each wear- 
ing tho great collar of tho order,” went in solemn 
procession. 

Chivalry was the fruitful parent of opposite effects ; 
on the one hand it produced heroic daring and gene- 
rous deed#, and on the other whimsical extravagances 
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and revolting atrocities. Many of the most magni- 
ficent tournaments of tho age were designed for the 
honour and entertainment of the bulks. Tho beauty 
and virtue of the ladies, indeed, was often mado the 
occasion of tournaments; knights challenging all who 
dared to dispute that superiority in those whom they 
loved, to moot them at a certain time and place to 
determine the controversy* by combat. And this 
romantio gallantly ^displayed itself in times of war as 

f roll as peace. Knights fought as much for the 
onour of their mistimes as of their country. It is 
delated that when the Englilh and French met near 
Cherbourg? a. j). 1379, and were preparing for battle, 
a French knight exclaimed aloud that ho had a more 
beautiful mistross than any Englishman, which caused 
a “ passage of arms” between him and Sir John 
Copeland, who denied the fact, in which the French- 
man was slain. Froissart also relates that when 
Edward raised a groat army to assert his claim to the 
crown of Franco, many of his knights wore a patch 
on one eyo, under a vow that they woula not take*it 
off till they had performed some notable exploit worthy 
of their mistrosscs; and tllcso gentlemen, ho adds, 
were much admired. 

Tho nature and genoral form of the tournament 
have been described in tho previous period. Tho 
spectacle, however, in this ago becamo unusfially 
magnificent. A brief description of that held in 
London, a.d. 1389, may bo given os an example. 
There had recently boon a famous tournament hold at 
Faris at tho entry of Jsabol, queen of Franco; and 
Richard II., with his three uncles and groat barons, 
fosolvod to hole! one of equal splendour. Heralds 
were sent to every country in Europe were chivalry 
was honoured, Lo proclaim tho time, place, and occa- 
sion; and bravo knights were invited to honour it 
with their presence. That invitation was universally 
• aocopted. London bocaute 
thronged with warriors, 
native and foreign. The 
lists wore A cctod at Smith- 
ficU, then without the 
walls of the city, which* 
w*s surrounded With tem- 
porary chambers and pavi- 
lions, constructed for tho 
king and tho p:s»ces, the 
queen, and ffib maidens of 
her court.- It was on tho 
first Sunday in October that 
tho solemnity commenced. 
Sixl^ horses, richly ac- 
coutred, were led from tho 
/Fowcr to tho lists by 
i squirm, accompanied by 
heralds and minstrels ; after 
Which sixty ladies came 
riding .on palfreys, each 
leading a knight in Ml 
armour by a silver chain. 
It was with the lance that 
tho games commenced ; 
trad at evening, when the 
trials bad dosed, the two 
mbst skilful combatants 
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received their rewards, one having a crown of gold 
presented to him, and tlie other a rich girdlo adorned 
with gold und precious stones. The night was spent j 
in feasting and dancing, and for five successive days 
and nights the same solemnities and roveliy con- 
tinued. Nor did they end then, for on Saturday the 
whole cavalcade rode down to AVindw>r, where tho 
jousts and fuistiugM continued for several jlays longer; 
after which, «ivs Froissart, theming having pro- 
Bonted tho foreign ladies, lords, and knights wi th 
valuable gifts, they returned ljome well pleased witn 
their entertainment. % • 

Tho splendour /ind recklessness of expanse, encou- 
raged by chivalry, was not confined to its solemnities. 
There was unbounded hospitality displayed in tho 
jialaccs of princes and tho castles of tho barons. It 
was still tho fashion to maintain large retinues, such 
ns encumbered the march of Henry 11. According to 
flic monk of Malmosbiuy, every ono endeavoured to 
outshine not only his equals but his superiors. Pro- 
digality wak the order of the day. As regards large 
retinues, an exon so may bo matlo for some of them, 
from the circumstance that- England was still infested 
by kinds ^of robbers : bands not merely strong enough 
to plunder peaceful cardinals and bishops, but power- 
ful barons, and still moro powerful princes. On tho 
other hand, in sorno instances, the numerous retainers 
of barons worn maiiftained from sheer ambition, oithor 
to enable them to contest with tho crown, or to sup- 
plant each other. But for whatever pnrposo they 
wore kept, whether for ostentation, protection, or 
ambitious designs, it is certain that their maintenance 
was very costly. Tlio records of household expomli* 
turo of kings, prelates, and barons, aro such that 
almost stagger belief. It is on record that Richard 
tl. entertained ton thousand porous daily at his 
tables; and from an account of the household ex- 
penses of the rich and powcrM carl of Lancaster it 
would appear that in one yoar — 1313 — ho expended 
about twenty-two thousand pounds of silver, equal to 
about. 11 0,0001. •of present money. It was in vain 
that 'in tho reigns of Edward II. and III. Sumptuary 
* laws wero made to restrain extravagant feastings : 
even in limes of •famine prelates and barons would 
eat, drink, and make merry, regardless of tho poor 
that wero perishing arouud them, if they wero 
profuse tkAifrh times, it may bo concluded that they 
wore much mbre so in times of abundance* At the 
coronation of kings, tho installation of prelates, tlio 
marriages of great barons, and at festivals, tlie num- 
ber of dishes served up, and the gticsts entertained, 
sometimes amounted k> several thousands. For in, 
stance, at tho marriage banqtict of Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, there wero thirty thousand dishes ; and at 
the installation of Ralph, abbot of St Augustine, 
Canterbury, there were six thousand guests and three 
thousand dishes served up for their entertainment. 
As for tho banquet given at tlie nuptials of Alexander 
III. and tho Princess Margaret of .England, which 
wero solemnizod at York in 1251, Matthew Paris says 
that if ho attempted to display all its grandeur— the 
numbers of tho illnstriouB^gnests, tho gorgeousness of 
their dressos, the sumptqefeness of the fdasts, and tho 
multitudes of minstrels , and mimics who werti there * 
to divert the company— ^his readers would think that 


he was imposing upor 
tration, however, he a 
mado King Edward a 
were all eonsumod a 
orftinary life there v 
tables of the great. 1 
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field, bishop of Hereford, it is recoiHod thaFln one of 
his preaclim'^joiirneys, a.d. 1289, ho spent his Christ- 
man-day at his manor-libuso of Prcstbury, on whioh 
festival thcVo were served up on Ins tables two car* 
eases and three quarters of beef, with calves, does, 
pigi* fowls, bread, afid cheese. There wefre also ten 
sejt^rios of red and ono of white wine, and an abun- 
dant of ale from a recent brewing. The total cost 
of tbb bishop’s dinner was 41. 16s. Bid., or about one 


. pounds of present rapnoy 
Nofeiiually there wore still only two meals a day, 
but ii^ reality there was feasting at intervals all day 
dong. ) It was # at this period that intermpats- were 
introduced; that is, delicate and light dishes were 
served up botween tho courses, ^nd designed probably 
as prcjvocatives for tlie moro substantial viands. The 
haucer complains in the ‘ Parson’s Tale * of; the 
artificial) cookery which prevailed in his.day. ■* Some 
of the\ defies, ho intimatos, were so highly seasoned 


[y two meals a day, 
at intervals all day 
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ttat they w«re “lurotog with wild fire," while 
others!, n u de , to plene the eyo as well as to gratify 
'were “ pailtod and castelled with paper.” 
Aocorai&g to Chanoep, the pilgrims ho celebrates in 
lug 4 Canterbury Tales * had a cook with them of no 
mean profiojency in the art of cookery. Ho writes : — 


'• A <wte thei hotldo witli tlicm for the nones, 

To boylo the chickens and the mario-bones. 

And ponder ^urohaunt tartfe, and mdengale ; 
well couth ho know a draught of Loudon ale. 
He couth route, boiie, grille, and frio, 

And moke mortriea, and well bake a pio. 

For blank manger that made he with tho boat.” 



DINING-ROOM AND KITCIIEN. 

Tho common drinks at this period were alo and 
cyder, but there were great quantities of wino of 
various kinds imported. Sopio of tho wines, as hippo- 
crass, pigjnent, and claret, were compounded of wine, 
honey, and various kinds of spices; tho imported 
wino® from Greece, Franco, Spain, and Syria. 
According to FroiJsart, it was usual in his day fur 
persons of high rank to partoko of what was called 
winos ;. that is, delicate cakes and wino warmed jynl 
mixed witli certain spices before they retired to rest ; 
and ho bears testimony that Mieso^vines had greatly 
contributed 9 to his comfort and* repose. Sometimes 
theso winos were taken during the day, and especially 
on tho arrival of a visitor. In seasoning them, as 
well as all other inflammable dainties, a plentiful ule 
was made of gingor, 4°^ grein do Paris, and 
liauorioo. Bishop Swinfield’s spice-box had been well 
tilled- with cloves, *mace, cinnamon, ginger, pepper, 
cutnmin, aniseed, and coriander, in probation for his 
Christmas dinner at Prestbury; and to those wore 
added sugar, which the crusades had introduced into 
Europe. Sugar appears to have been in common uso 
ait the dose of the thirteenth century, tor on ono. 
occasion tho bishop's factor purchased ono hundred 
pounds in London; and on another he bought a 


single pound tor eightpence in the provincial town of 
Boss? within his own diocese. According to the 
Household Boll of this remarkable bishop, who had 
risen to his high rank from a humble beginning, 
saffron was an iudispensablo article of cookery in his 
times, for he had a tub for its special reception. As 
for his salting tubs, they must have been numerous. 
While at hifi manor-house of Bosbury in tho Martin- 
mas season, his Household Bolls show that fifty-two 
beeves and a largo 9 number of sheep, swine, and even 
acer, wore salted dowy for consumption during tho 
Vinter : a sooson when litHo fresh meat could lx* 
produced Ity undent agricultural economy. 

, Equal extravagance was displayed 

in tho costumo of this period as in 
the feasting and entertainmeuts. It 
formed a perpetual subject of papu- 
la lar outcry ogainst tho great; and 
tho illuminations in contemporary 
manuscripts show that it was not 
without foundation, os{)ooially <as 
regards the foreign and extravagant 
fashions which waro prevalent. A 
Latin 4 Song upon the Tailors,' 
written in tho reign of lldnry III., 
commences thus* “I havo said vo 
aro gods; why should I omit trie 
service which sfould bo said on fes- 
tival days? Gods certainly yo are 
who oan transform an old garment 
into the shape* of a now ono. The 
oloth, while fresh and new, is made 
: either a capo or mantle, but in order 
of timo, first it is a capo, after a 
little spaoe tills is transformed into 
the other; thus yo change bodios. 
When it bocomcs old, tho collar is 
cut offi; when deprived of a col|p,r, 
it is mado a mantle ; thus in tho 
manner of Proteus aro garments 
changod. When at length winter# returns, many 
engraft upfo the cape a capujge; then it is squared; 
after being squared it is rounded, and so it beedmes g 
ail amice. If there remain any morsels of i,he cloth 
or skin wliich is cut, they do not want a use, of 
these are mado gloves. This is the general man- 
ner, they all make one robe out of anotfcy, Eng* 
lish, German, French, and Normans, -with scarcely 
one exception." The civil costumo in tbo reign of 
Henry 111. was similar to that* of tho two preceding 
reigns. BobeH add mantles continued to distinguish 
tho higher orders, the material e^of which were of the 
most costly description f some immtlcs being now for 
tho first timo lined with ermino. Matthew Paris 
I says that at the marriage of Alexander JIJ., king of 
Scotland, and Margaret, Henry's eldest daughter, in 
tho year 1251, tho king wa** attended by a thousand 
knights dressed in silk robes called wiutoises, and 
that on the next day they appeared in now dresses no 
less splendid and* expensive. In the female dress of 
this reign tho principal change was iu the fashion of 
wearing tho hair, instead of being plaited as pre- 
viously, it wa& turned up jpehiud and enclosed in a 
caul of net-work composed of gold, silver, or silk 
thread, over which tho veil was worn. Matrons and 



widows, however, still wore the wimple or bead- 
j JcMobief^ hut it was greatly increased in size? and 
Tendered still more unbecoming by the use of a neck- 
oloth called the gorget, which was wrapped two or j 
three times round the nook, and fastened above the 
ears on either side of the faco with pins. 

In the reign of Edward 1. there was a greater 
simplicity of costume. That monarch isjSaid to have 
declared it was not possible to add to or diminish 
real worth by outward apparel, and ho enforced his 
remark by dressing in a manner differing but little 
from a common citizen. Litis queen, Berengaria, also# 
appears to have dressed with remarkablo f *siinp]icity. 
Ilor effigy exhibits a dross utterly devoid of oraa- 
mout. Tho dress consisted of a long gown with a 
loose sleeve, beneath which was the nsual under- 
garment tight to tho wrist, and a long mantle secured 
over tho breast by a narrow band, and held in the 
left hand, the folds falling down and enveloping tho 
feet. Tho general malo costume of this reign was a 
long gown, •reaching to tho heels and fastened round 
the waist, or a tunic coming down to tho knee, with 
wide sleeves descending down to tho elbow; the 
tight sleeves of tho under tunio reaching to the wrist 
and eonfUied by a row of buttons generally set close 
together from the* elbow to the wrist, a capacious 
hood and close-fitting boots, or tight stockings, often 
richly embroidered, # and shoes. Tho lady’s costume of 
the reign of Edward I. was obnoxious to the satirists 
of tho period, from the unnecessary amount of stuff 
that was 'used in thoir robos, they being so fashioned 
os to trail along the ground. Their whimsical head- 
tires, also, were attacked by tho satirists. One write* 
was so ungallant as to compare the ladies to pics and 
peacocks, their long tails trailing in the dirt 11 a 
thousand times longer than those qf such birds.” 
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i the wimple or head- and his glooms and pages hod a fell commoner sort* 
- increased in size? and which cost 81 16s. 9*. Altqjptifcriibo doth bought 
ig by the use of a neck- for himself and his >ouaehob|Nt : map fifty 

ih was wrapped two or pounds, about seven hundred ’ of 

and fastened above tho present money. % But this was smm&of 

with pins. clothing for his establishment. Ha 

1. there was a greater furs to mark his rank. He had hoodtfSjf minever, 
monarch is^taid to have and mantles trimmed with tfce same cosSy hoftterial, 
to add to or diminish The chaplains had alg) valuable fur trinmig^.’btit 
©], and he enforced his the squires and lay clerks wore Ifonthskm clothing; 
iner differing but littlfi This was in the winter, while travelling id the i^idst 
queen, Berengaria, alsoi of the bleak Hereford hills ; but on me of 

remarkable f *eiinp] icity. summer, cloths of lighter texture, denominated bluett 
itterly devoid of orna- ami russett, were purchased, thq bishop and lda olerhf 
>f a long gown with & still wearing the same qualify of stuff, and the ;jK^- 
was the nsual under- vants being again* distinguished bv their 
i a long mantle secured dresses. The cloth was au made of wool, .Whether 
band, and held in the worn in summer (It winter, tho difference fimtoig riBg 
wn and enveloping the only in thatfexturc, 

me of this reign was a In the reign of Edward II., a great chaftgo in 
‘Is and fastened round dress originated. That change chiefly appeared at 


dress originated. That change chiefly applied, at 
court, but the luxuriant taste, pf which Pxqps Gaves- 
ton was the principal promoter, became subsequently 
very generally diffused. It was in that reign that 
party-coloured habits came into fashion ; and that the 
sleeves of the surcOat, or Buper-tunio, terminated at 
the elbow in tippets or lappots. The capuchon, or 
cowl, also became twisted and folded into fanciful 
shapes, the wearer bearing it but little more than 
balanced on the head. Shoes were generally worn 
reaching to tho ankles, with pointed toes, and 
slightly ornamented. It was, howover, in tho 
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The Household Boll o£ Bishop Swinfield affords a 
glimpse of the character and cost of dress at this 
period, as regards his own and followers’ wardrobes. 
While in London he bought four •pieces of coarse 
oloth called key noth, tom himself and his clerks, 
which oost 101. 6s. 8dL, which were made up into long 
ganpeata by a tailor in»his establishment. HS 
sqnxm and. bailiffs had four pieces and six ytods of 
•wiped doth bought for them at a cost of 14L U Sil i 


■ • Sale costume, kdward jo. 

wiL of Edward *TEL that tho display in costume, 
whin commenced in the reign of his unfortunate 
father, was fully developed. That reign presents ns 
vdthi an entire change of ooqtumo. Gentlemen now 
wore! a close-fitting tunis called a cote-hordie, with 
tight! sleeves, and considerably shorter than tho 
dressds worn during the previews reign. It ,ym 
buttoned down tho front, and was composed . 
richest material, and magnificently 
Sometimes they were party-coloured, and tbe ';sh»^bs 
occasionally terminated at the elbow, 
depended, tho tippets, or streamer^, 
rea tirod. from. the elbow to the j nfa*. 

* describing the ordinary cx#tume 6$ a 
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geg flqman of .the fay, from an illumination, says, 
“Hi* hair, winch during thin period was generally 
oWb, d^pycr/the forehead, and allowed to flow at the 
^ ^shoulders, is luxuriant. - His 
noodf th^nlck,and hangs behind ; it is hf 

HU tightly-fitting cote-hardio of dark blue 
is enoirdejftt toe hips by an elegantly-ornamented 
girdle, wh3n is never represented, either on male or 
female figures, as encompassing the waist, and is 
generally divided <nto a tones of square compart- 
ments, exhibiting ornamental patterns, many of 
which .are of great beauty: a small dagger, or anc- 
laoe,^haUgg from the girdle. The right stocking is 
Vjhite, the left one rci and the shoes are open at the 
instep, .and fastened round the ankle.” The mantles 
Worn oveir the oote-hardle were «rery long, and fas- 
teneduppn the right shoulder by several large 
buttons. Those worn on state occasions had their 
edges, indented, or cut in the form of lqpves, in an 
elaborate 1 and sometimes elegant manner. Ladies, 
like the men, wore the oote-hardie, with the long 
white ^tippets streaming from the elbows. But the 
most eha^cteristic dress of this period is thus de- 
scribed. by Fairholt, from the effigy of Blonoh de la 
Tour, daughter of Edward III.,# in Westminster 
Abbey: “The lady has her hair arranged in square 
plaits at the sides of the head ; a band ornamented 
with jewels encircles tho forehead ; her tiglit-fltting 


of the arm to the ankles, and the hands are placed in 
pockets, which now begin to appear in ladies* dresses, 
and into which thoy are most generally thrust, in the 
manner that a modern Fronch girl places hers in the 
pockets of her apron.” 

According to a monk of Glastonbury, lfowever, tho 
costume of# 15 iigHshmen in this reign greatly variod. 
“They haunted,” ho # says, “so muon ipito the folly of 
strangers, that oveiy year they ehanged them in 
divers shapes and disguising® of clgthing— now long, 
now large, now wide, now strait — and every day 
clothings new and destitute and divest of all honesty j 
of old array, or good usages; and another time to j 
* short clothes, and so strait-waisted, with full sleeves 
and tappets of surooats, and of hoods over long and 
large, aiJ^so^Egg^d and knib on. every gide,«nd all 
so shattered/ an# all so buttoned, that they seemed j 
more like to tormentors in their olothing^and also in 
their shoeing and other array, Than they seemed to bo 
lil fA men.” * 

But. it was during the reign of#Richard 1L that 
costume becdhae greatly distinguished for its varieties. I 
His grandfather^ parliament had found it necessary to j 
make sumptuary laws for regulating the dross of all | 
ranks of people* in order, as the preamble to thes£ 
lawn" set forth, “to preterit that destruction and 
poverty with which the kingdom was threatened by 
the. excessive expertises of many persons in their 
apparel, above their ranks and fortunes/! These laws 
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and: when his grandson tame to the throne, they were 
thrown to the winds. The freaks of ever-changing 
iariihm became as varied as the whim and exttava- 
gana&bf the many courtiers who thronged the palace 
oft&e kmgi * Bichard himself was the prinoo of fops. 


No bounds were sef to his extravagance in clothing. 
Holii&hed says he had a cote-hardio mado«of j^ld 
and stone* which was valued at thirty thousand marks? 
or twenty thousand pounds present money. His 
portrait m the Jerusalem Chamber well illustrates 
his gorgeous attire. His dalmatic is embroidered all 
over with roses and the letter B. ; his robe is lined 
with ermine, jiaving a deep oollar of the stuno material 
covering the shoulders, ana is fastened round the neck 
by a band and clasjf of the most costly jewelled orna- 
lflfents. His shoes ore also richly embroidered and 
set with stones ; and hfs crown, sceptre, and orb are | 
very elegant and splondid. With guch an examplo 
before them, his courtiers, and people of all classes, 
became smitten with the lovo of finery. It became 
the fashion of embroidering the dress with heraldio 
devices, family badges, or initial letters of the name 
and mottoes used by tho wearer. Harding, in his 
Chronicle, says that every man was desirous to surpass 
his fellows m “costly clothing of silk, satin, and 
damask/’ and he adds that “ they novor troifoled then* 
selves about the paymont of their fine attiro. Array 
ho rich, costly, and prccioiis,«had never bofore been 
known in England.” 

It would be impossible to narrate all the^varietios 
of costume introduced during this reign, and the host 
illustration that can be given of it as regards the 
dress of the different grades in Snglish society lias 
thus beon aptly condensed by Fairholt from Chaucer's 
celebrated “Canterbury Tales:” “Tho young squiro 
was dressed in a short gown, with sleeves long and 
wide, embroidered all ovor with whito and red 
flowers, and his hair was as carefully curled as if each 
lock had been laid in a press. The yeoman was clad 
in & coat and hood of green, with a horn slung across 
his shoulders by a green baldrick, like a good forester. 
Under his holt was fixed a sheaf of arrows tipped 
with peacock’s feathers,* sword and buckler on oqe 
side, and a 1 gay dagger ’ on the other. In one hand 
he bore a how, and upon his arm a gay bracer ; while 
a figure of St. Christopher, his patron saint, oma- j 
mented his* breast The merchant had a forked 
heard, and was arrayed in a party-coloured or motley 
dress: ho wore a h&t of Flojaders heaver; and bis 
shoes were 'clasped fair and fotously/ Tho franke- 
lein, or country gentleman, is described as wearing at 
his girdle an amdace and gipciore ; that is, dagger » 
and purse. The? haberdasher, carpenter, weaver, 
dyer, and tapestry- worker, were clothed in tho livoiy 
of their various companies, their pouches, girdles, and 
knives wrought with silver, and ' not Math brass/ The 
shipman was habited in a gown^of ' folding/ or ooarso 
cloth, reaching to the knee, a dagger hung under his 


spade, and wore a white coat and blue hood, with a 
sword and buckler by his side. The reeve, or 
steward, had his beard close-shaved, and his hair cut 
close round the ears, and at the top of his head, like a 
priest ; and he wore a long fturooat of 'perse, 9 a sky- 
coloured, or bluish-grey oloth, which .was tucked, like 


coloured, or . bluish-grev oloth, which . was tucked, like 
a friar’s gown* about him, fifed carried a rusty blade 
by his side. 

“Of the ladies we may notice the wife of Bath, 
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whose costume may be taken aa a good example of 
,tbat of* the other classes of the oommcmalty. She 
Vore kerchieft onher head of fine cloth, upon Sundays, 
that * weighed a pound / scarlet hose, with moist new 
shoes. Her travelling dress was a wimple, a liat as 
broad as a buckler or taiget, arid a mantle. In tho 
oourse of the talos many other illustrations of costuirfe 
occur, and that of tho carpenter's wife iq tho * Miller's 
Tale/ may bo cited as an instanoo. bho wore a 
girdle ‘barred of all silk/ a white ‘barme-cloth/ or 
apron, full of gores, broidered before and behind with 
block silk, and fastonedtby a brooch os big os tho boss 
of a buckler. . JTpon her head she wGro a white 
* volnpere/ or cop tied with tapes, and a broad silk 
fillet round her head. At her girdle hung her 
leather purse, ornamented with metal buttons and 
silk tassels ; hor shoos were laced high upon her legs." 

An English beau of tho fourteenth century ex- 
hibited a fantastical and even grotesque appearance. 
Mo woro long, pointed shoos, fastened to his knees by 
gold or silW chains ; hose of ono colour on ono leg, 
and of another colour on the other ; short breeches, 
which did not reach to tho middle of his thighs, and | 
disclosed tho sliapo of all the parts included in them ; 
a oont, ono half white, and tho other half black or 
blue; a long boA-d; a silk hood buttoned under his 
1 chin, embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, 
dancing men, &o* and sometimes ornamented with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Nor wus tho dress 
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of fashionable ladies more decent or l>ecoming. 
Knyghton says that the tournaments were attends 
41 by many ladies of the first rank and greatest beauty, 
but not always of Iho most untainted reputation. , 
Those ladies dresseddm parti-coloured tunics, one-half 
being, of one colour, ana the other half of another; 
their jirripipes, or tippets, %ro re very short ; their caps 
remarkably small, and wrapped about their heads 
with cords ; their girdle* or pouches were ornamented 
with gold and silver, and they wore short swords, 
called daggers, before them, a little below their 
navels.” The head-dresses of the* ladies underwent 
numerous changes during the period, the most re- 
markable being that which was worn nearly throb 
foetabove the head, in the shape of a sugar-loaf/ with 
of fino sdlk flowing from the top o^ v them 
the ground. * : 

1 *■ * 



lents were richly onforoidered with figures of 
rs and other ornaments ofc the most elaborate 
l&nship, and tho borders were sometimes 4 set 
precious stones, while tho mitres and erqmets of 
ignituries of the Church, were enriched, tritb the 
exquisite inventions of the goldsmith and-^bwel- 
Ohaucer gives much curious noon 

X.oasiuine. His monk, in the ‘♦Cant^rbhry Fil- 
luxuriantly habited. Thus his moves 
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noted for pride 
^oK Kesre Ro^nmm thdt 


In cottogof theJrom** .. * f : ■ 
la itiofo cloth folded : „'. 

; Than was in St Itaieia’ frock. ; 
dVhen be theta first made? V 
Arid yet; Under tlmt©6pe 
A oote Hath 1*9 tarred 
With foyn* or with fitchew , 

Or eta within© Wver ; . 

And that is cuttef ji the knee 
®,And quaintly buttoned, * 

Lest any spiritual man 
Espy that (mile. 

Francis had Ilia brethren 
Barefoot So walk; 

Now have they buckled shoes, 

Lott they lmrt their heels ; 

And hose in hard woathcr 
Fattened at tlio ankle. 
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And a book under their arm. 
8bfe John oud Sire Geffrey 
Hath a girdle ofsil wr, 


different reigns. In that of Henry III. there yras an 
admixture of plate with tho various* sorts , of mail 
worn frem|he time of the Conauest, the plate being 
confined to caps for the knees and protections for the 
elbows and shoulders. Chaig mail was al$p- intro- 
duced in this reign from Asia. A helmet of a barrel 
fond, with an aperture for sight cut in the transverse 
bar of a cross, covered the head; and skulLcaps of 
various fonns were»wom by in* n-at~ams*and esquires. 
Although Edward I. * was regardless of personal finory 
in his pivil attire, he onoouraged a. taste for splendour 
and display amongst his knights and men-at-arms 
who aooompaniod him in his wars. 'Their banners, 
shields, surooats, and even tfcp housings of thdr 
horses, were ' emblazoned with armorial bearings. 
Their war-helmots were alio surmounted by heraldio 
crests. Towards the close of his reign ft become 
usual to have a pair df plates fastened to the shoulders 
of different shapes, all of which were either fon- 
blazoned wj#h boraldio devices/ or with the plain 
cross of Si George*. These wetit out of fashion mim* 
next, reign, which was chiefly distihgtiislied 
increase of plate armour, Greaves were now 
fionVof th* log* wd brasyta 
the shoulder to the elbo^sctaetb^ w; a I ftti ri* 
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QucmL ftggi Drlmee chains depend#, m wbfaflx the 
Qto sword wnk attached, 1 » U» »jfp* rf 
BJWiWiSJL plate armour almost superseded tfao 
anciefit ml* mall. Tfao lege, arms, and feet wore 
defeated fay steel plates ; and even tfao kauckloa had 
small spikes, knoljp, and otfaor Qinainents placed on 
them for defence. In this reign, al*o,% breastplate 
called a plastron came into merits design being to 
keep tfao chain shirt, divested of its sleeves, from 
puling on tfao chesty The snrooat was also dte- 
carded, and an upper garment, called a gjpon, whicn 
was a tight flttmg vest made of velvet, and richly 
embroidered With tfao arms of the wearer, substituted, 
(bancor makes mention of this In his Knight’s Tale, 
thus.— - 

With him there wonten Knightw many a one; 

Some wol ben coined In on habergeon, 

And in a bcsaet-plafto and In a gipon. 

Up his 44 Oanteibury Talcs ” ho mentions it under the 
namo of jupon, by which it was also known— 





All besmotrod uiib 


A inpon 
i hie haberi 


that is, his jupon jvaa stained with his coat or mail. 
Very little alteration was made in military costume 
in tho reign of Qjichard II. The most remarkable 
change was that of a moveable vizor being attached 
to the boacinot, whioh was a light helmet-shaped 
skull-cap, at this time always used in war; the 
ponderous helmet being only worn in the joust and 
tournament Light holmofs weie tgom in the thrgp 
last reigns of thus peiiod by the English infantry. 
The baftcinot had been worn by Bicnard Cceur ae 
Lion; for in Weber’s romance of tho renowned Cru- 
sadci, wo aio told that a Saracen knight gave Biohard 
a *aoxry flatt” or blow— 

• # 

Thut fuuudrjd bacyuct and hat 


stained with his coat of mail. 


% • 
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bods are mentioned powdered tHth blue eagles fn&'hf 
red velvet, with ostrich feathers of silver, and beads 
of leopards of gold ; others of black velvet, blaak satin, 
and blue, red, and white silk. Cloth of gold and 
silver coverlets, and rich fur of ermines see also 
mentioned, as are sheets of feir white si]k,hftd pillows 
from tho East. Carpets of silk are specified to this 


age, all “paynted and embroidered with image* of 

S id." In the thirteenth century tho square bach 
air was frequent in mansions; but in the iburtaebth. 


chairs and other articles were modified by the Pointed 
architecture. In wealthy families *the mast -Saln^ble 
article of furniture was the plate, which dootfsted 
chiefly of bbyrls, flagons, and cups of silver Or gold. 


Knives wore carried by the men, who at the table 
first out their own moat said then serodft&e females. 
Forks were stfll unknown; anft it seems to b&ve 
fanned a part of the education of females fee the 
schoolmistress to ftoch thorn how to use their fingers 
att meals. 

^Mention is made in this period of reading-desks; 
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In this prooloraatiofi King Edward had nn eyo _t° 
tailitaryffelory, for it ia ev^ffaat ho considered that the 
sporta particularized were derogatoiy to the militar/ 
spirit ofthe natibn. This proclamation was evidently 
Unheeded, for, two yoara after, another to the some 
effect was i^ued. Chaiioer 

a ram as cofWon in his timo; # and Matthew Panto 
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said to have issued on ordinance againft ' 



DIUTJOHT-BOARD. 

introduced. cjudging from tlio old illuminations, 
Ihoso wore a coarse mid primitive kind o^masquerade, 
where the actors ratnor imitated the hruto creation 
than fictitious ^umai% characters. At groat festivals 
tlio whole company sometimes wore masks ; and the 
rovcllings on those occasions were of tljo most obsceno 
character. Towards tho close of the period tho mum- 
' mings became an attractive amus&nont to Jho common 
people, so much so that Edward IIL, a.p. 1337, is 


barons, were on such occasions crowd|4 ^^th min- 
strels, mimics, jugglers, tumblers, and 'n^daxmers. 
As for dancing, that yras a favourite on all 

occasions, the highest ixf rank, ftnd’the gravest per- 
sonages in the realm not disdaining to *. trip itqptho 
light fantastio toe.” The jester with his b$lty and 
his grotesque cap and bauble, was still an inmate of 
noble and princely households, his office bmne^to 
excite the jaded spirits of fiis lord by jests; ;eitKer 
intellectual or practical, atfcl to koep the banqudting- 
hall in a roar by his wit or buffoonery. Theatrical 
amusements were? still common; but they appear to 
have bean of the s%me character as the mysteries and 
miracles described in the former period. 1 They were 
of a character that reflects no credit cither on the 
taste or the piety of the age. Thoy were founded 
upon scriptural or religious history ; but they were so 
intermingled with buffoonery as to render flbem pro- 
fane in tho highest degree. The words comedy and 
tragedy occur in some authors during this period; 
but by the former word nothing more is meant than 
facetious tales, and by tho lattor, talos of woo adapted 
to excite terror, grief; and pity. Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales” are, in this sense, comedies and tragedies, 
for some arc of facetious, and others of a mournful 
character. Thus his “Talc of tho Miller” may be 
regarded as comedy, for ho is represented as the very 
personification of low mirth and churlish humour; 
and that of the friar represents him as a wanton 
and merry’boon companion. In his poem of “ Troilus 
and Creside,” tho poet himself Jt^as defined what tho 
tragedy of tho period wap, for tho^mdflk, in his pro- 
loguo to the title, says : — \ # 

Tragidy is to tell ffecertftin fitoiy 
As oldis bok is mfijfin ofto memory 
Of them that stodann great prosperity. 

And bo fallin out of tlieir hie degree 
Into misery } 

Accordingly, tho seventeen short storioS of which 


this ppem or tragedy consists, lias but ono burden, 
the descent of some great persofiage from tno heights 
of prosperity to the lowest depths of adversity. 
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r HENRY IV, OP BOLING BROKE. 

Hbnby of Bolingbroke was crowned king of England 
on the : 13tliof October a.d. 1399, just one fear after 
ho bad .gone into exile, liis accession was hailed as a 
happv event for 4 tho country; but when parliament 
invested him with the .regal dignity, they performed 
an fict . which led to the most desolating domestic 
struggle , that has marked tho English annals — tho 
fatal Wars . of the Hoses. 

The ‘claim which Henry made “ in his mother- 
tongue ” to the English throne was plausible, hut it 
was not just. He was not the rightful heir to the 
throne. His father, John of Gaunt, had two older 
brothers than himself— the Black Prince, whose un- 
happy son had been deposed, and Lionel, duko of 
Clarence, who, at his death, left a daughter, Philippa, 
to inherit his possessions and pretensions. Philippa 
married Mortimer, earl of March, grandson of that 
noble who was executed for the murder of JIdward II. 
and whose forfeited estates had been subsequently 
restored to«hjp family. The issue of this marriage 
* was Roger Mortimer^ who succeeded tp his mother’s 
rights to the crown ; and when it was placed on 
Henry’s head at Westminster, tho sen o£ Hoger Mor- 
timer, Edmund carl of March,. was, according to the 
law of hereditary succession, the undoubted heir to 
tho throne. His rights, however, weie overlooked, 
and Henry # waa tho cnoson of the people to sway the 
English sceptre. 

At tho commencement of his reign, parliament was 
all complaisance to King Henry. Lest any claimant 
should dispute his rights, his soi^afterwards Henry V., 
was created prince of Wales, and declared heir aj* 
parent to the throne. In legislation the king and his 
parliament, for a biief period, went hand-in-hand. 
Some excellent statutes were enadted. Treason was 
reduced to its limits prior to the insurrection headed 
by Wat^Tyler ; all the obnoxious measures of the 
late reign were repealed ; and the delegation of the 1 
power of .parliament to aftconftnission was prohibited. 
Appeals ortreason in parliament, also, were abolished. 
'But oft this subject violent disputes occurred amopg 
the bftwxuu Those appeals had been grqptly abused, 
and the' 1 conduct of die lords who had appealed 
Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick of treason, f as 
related; ii* ft former page, was called into question. 
So fierce w* a the altercation that the words “li|r* 
and “traitor" ware freely exchanged, and forty gaunt- 


lets were thrown upon the floor of tho houso as 
pledges of battle in the lists. Henry managed to 
quell tho storm; but in so doing he created many 
personal enemies, for the result of the dispute was, 
that the lords appollants wore deprived of the honourg 
and estates bestowed upon them for their subser- 
viency, and, chagrined thereat, they, and othors who 
confederated with them, plotted for his overthrow. 

The chief conspirators wero tho earls of Jutland, 
Kent, and Huntingdon, and Lord fcjpenser — who had 
been degraded from their respective titles of Albe- 
marle, Surrey, Exetor, and Glouce^er — and the earl 
of Salisbury, and Lord Lumley. Their first design 
was to kill Henry at a tournament at Oxford ; hut tlio 
oarl of Rutland had revealed tho plot, and neither ho 
nor the king made their appearance. Feeling that 
tljgy were betrayqd, accompanied by a body of horse 
the conspirators rodo rapidly to Windsor, and sur- 
prised tho castlo ; hut tne king was not within its 
walls. Ho was gone to London to levy an army to 
meet the danger. Thus disappointed of their prey, 
the conspirators marched to the west in separate 
hands, and proclaimed Kftig Richard, hoping to roi& 
an army in his favour. But the mischief fell upon 
* their own heads. Tho burghers of Cipncester cap- 
tured and beheaded tho carls of Kent and Surrey ; 
and the citizens of Bristol, ecfually loyal to King 
Henry, seized and executed the lords Lumlqy and 
Spenser in tho samo summary foannef. Otheft of the 
conspirators wero taken prisoners and wore subse- 
quently executed under legal judgments; and to put 
an end to demonstrations in favour of # tho opposed 
monarch, it*was soon after stated that ho # had died at 
Pontefract, and in proof of his death his corpeo was 
sent to London, au<^ exhibited with tho face exposed; 
that all men might see that he was indeed dead. 

There were great rejoicings in Loudon at the defeat 
of this conspiracy. When the quarters of those who 
had been executed were s§nt thither, bishops and 
abbots joined with tho populoco in exultations over 
•their mangled remains. But tho most brutal spootaclo 
was that which was exhibited* by tho fiilse Rutland. 
Ho had been instrumental in the murder of his uncle, 
tho duke of Gloucester ; hod deserted Richard, by 
whom he was trusted ; had conspired against the lifo 
of Hemy, to whom ho had sworn allegiance; • had 
betrayfci his, associates, whom he had in reality se- 
duced into this abortivo conspiracy ; and, as ja, climax 
to his infamy, be npw appeared m London, carrying 
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on a polo tho head of Lord Sfxmser, his brother-in- 
law/ which bo presented to tho king a$ a proofr of has 
* loyalty ! And yet this infamous man was suffered to 
live; and soon after, on tho death of his father, he 
■ Locarno duke of York, and first prince of tho blood. 

Tlio conspiracy was quelled, bnt Henry's throne was 
still hedged about with dangers. Ills reign, to a 
great extent, is marked with inmirroetions, which 
gave him full employment, and sovofely taxed his 
ability to suppress thorn. Nor was it from within his 
own dominions only that liis throne was threatened. 

A war witli Franco seemed *inevi table. The news f of 
the deposition and death of Richard caused a profound 
sensation in that oountiy. Anxiety for tho welfare of 
his daughter, the ehild-quoen of England, who was 
by these events loft dofencoloss, had such an oifoct 
upon King Charles, that ho was seized witli a fit of 
insanity. Ho hod been long subject to montal de- 
rangements, and bis uncles wero more tho rulers of 
Franco than ho was ; and, enraged at the intelligence, 
tho dnko c of Burgundy led an army into Guienne, still 
*iu tho possession of England; while tho duke of 
Bourbon loci another qnny as far as Agon, to second 
bis enterprise. That .enterprise, however, signally 
failed. % Tho pooplo of Guienne still proved loyal to 
tho throno of England, caring but little who was 
king so long of their franchises and liberties were 
preserved to thgm. No overtures could persuade 
them to exchange masters ; ahd the king, on recover- 
ing his senses for a season, forbade hostilities, his one 
desire being to have bis daughtor restored to his 
parental oaro. On his part, Henry had no desire for 
war with Franco, and after lengthened negotiations, 
Isabella was carried over to Calais, and delivered to 
tho duke of Burgundy. Ilenry proposod a marriage 
between liis cldost son and Isabella, but Charles 
would not listen to tho proposition : rather than con- 
sent to such an alliance, ho received her back again 
with only her jewels, loaviflg tho sura of two hundred 
thousand francs of gold, which had boen paid to 
Richard in part of her dower, in tho hands of King 
Henry. * 

m /Th© conquost of Scotland was still a •popular idea 
l iu England. In order, therefore, to inaugurate his 
reign ‘With some marked event which would raise him 
in tho estimation of the people, Monry resolved upon 
an expedition into that country. The time seemed 
auspicious for such an enterprise Scotland was at 
that period* in a state of distraction.* Its king, 
Robert, was aged and infirm, and his eldest son, 
David, was at variance with the chief of tho Scottish 
nubility. Thus encouraged, Henry collected an army 
under the old system of feudal servico, for ihe inva 
sion of Scotland : th8 great churchmen contributing a 
tenth of their incomos towards tho support of the 
enterprise, and the lay lords taking the field with 
their retainers, at their own charges. This expedi- 
tion, however, proved* fruitless. Henry summoned 
King Itobert and his nobles to meet him at Edin- 
burgh to do him homage : the king for his crown, and 
the nobles for their estates ; but when he reached 
that city ho found if defended, and after a vain 
attempt to take tho castle, he returned, to England. 
Subsequently, in tho y*ar 1402, tho Sooto jpeffltated, 
by invading Northumberland, hut they 

— — .V 

at Homildcn Hill by tho earl pf Northjfc^rii^d 
his son, the Hotspur w$th mA 

ihe Scottish . 

nobles And knights, i; yhis 

wiotory was ^shioved ^hpse 

arrows did foarfiil execution, the 
with tho knights and speo- 

tators of the deadly scene. ■■ • " 

At the time of the battfcrof Hsurv 

was engaged in a ifcr with 
of Wales had been strongly attached^^ 
and his deposition* gave ''them In 

revenge they ravaged the countries' l<i^i%^-the 
Marches, carrying away much cattle, 

<jJl tho merchants that feH in their; 
country was ripe Jfor revel*; and it w^ KABt^ied by 
various injudicious and severe onactm^siiii..p^^ in 
parliament by wc^y of retaliation for thejififo^ Tt 
was only enacted that , reprisals upoA^vWelsh 

proporty ana persons were justifiable, bufjUt was 
ordained that no Englishman should be oputdicted at 
the suit of any Welshman within Wales, except by 
the judgment of English justices; that np Welshman 
should be elocted in any city or town in England as 
a citizen or biprgess ; and that no Welshmau shculd 
either bear arms or wear armour. These enactments 
must have been very galling to the brave descendants 
of the ancient Britons. A leader only was wanting, 
and private wrongs gave them that leader in^tho 
porson of one of the most remarkable men of his ago 
—Owen Glefldower. V 

Owen Glendower was a descendant of the. ancient 
princes of Wales, being tho great-grandson of Llewel- 
lyn. He was educated at one of the inns of court in 
London, and had been an esquire in the household of 
King Rickard. Ho was a landowner in Wales, and 
his property lay contiguous to that of Lord Grey do 
Ruthyn. Not satisfied with his own knted domains. 
Lord Grey seized some of Owen Glendower’s lands,* 
and the Welsh squire sought redress of parliament. 
That redross was denied : he was told by the peers, 
in answer to his petition, that they did not care for 
“barefooted rascals." Stung to the quick by this 
gross insult, Glendower returned to Wales, took up 
arms in self-defence, and recovered bin property. 
King Horny now declared him an outlaw ; and Owen 
boldly replied by declaring lqmself the* prince of 
Woles; and tliat declaration was seconded by tho 
voicojolUifo ^Liberty an A inaopendeiice were 

•tilj dearie that high-souled nation. They flocked to 
hit standard from all quarters. The Welsh students 
of Oxford ani Cambridge threw up their studies, and 
nearly every Welshman in England* mer- 
chant, tradesman, or labourer, stole quietly of tho 

^kirigdom and betook themselves to. their name moun- 
tains to fight for Owen Glendower : the. spirit of 
freedom being quickened Qy the songs of bora*, who 
everywhere attuned their harps in prsi^jeS the 
prince who had arisen to restore the tho 

aniient Britons. , . ‘ - 

While yet the insurrection *us - 

Hotspur Percy and Prince Henry, 
yoairs of age, Wore sent against. $ ' .In. 

.thMyoar, also, a.d. 1401* into 

their' oombin^ej^^ 0111087. ; , 

, ; ‘ : ; " rv^ 1— : 
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to have doAisted In burning towns and villages* and 
rtSops of the country. Glendower 
bo a*cautious and ildlfnl gen^ai 
onlya "barefooted matol f for he led 
ffimg marches through a difficult aftd 
J&lof the country, from which they were 
ooBig^fcC m retire for want of provisions. Every 
day ;.tte^lftfomtion gained Strength, Glendower s 
fioat^bOMiji heightened by his outgeneraling the 
English' lenders, ^4nd that f&me, in tho year 1402, 
increased, while Henry was in 
two groat victories* in one of which he 
CGroy pjriswor, and in tlio other captured 
r nd Mortimer, uncle to the young earl of 
boldly* defied, Henry marched agffin 
check “4he insolgnce and malice" of 
(Mm& Slendower. Advancing from ShrowBbury, he 
dividOd hts foroes into three separate armies, which 
pea;f«4;into Wales in as many ditforent qusyjters. But 
Gfofidqwer was nowhere to bo found — no was lost in 
the mountains^ He was already, for his learning, 
regarded as a necromancer by his simple countrymen 
^onewho had intercourse with the invisible world of 
Bpinte* Jt is related .that Henry, while in Wales, 
came tfrbe of their opinion, though got from the same 
cstfa$7. While Glendower was, as it woro, in tho 
clouds*:ihere were storms of rain, snow, and hail, 
which inundated the valleys, and swept away tho 
English tents, and llcniy withdrew from his pursuit 
of him, ocmvjnced, it is alleged, that he liad raised tho 
tempests by his wicked sorcery. When he retreatod, 
Glendower came down from tho clouds, and marohed 
in triumph through tho country, ovory one acknow- 
ledging the grandson of the great Llowollyn to be 
their true and lawful sovereign. 

As soon as it was discovered that Owen Glendower 
had become tho leader of the Welsh insurrection, the 
English, parliament ordained that no Englishman 
married to any ono^f his kin or race should hold any 
office either in Wales or in the Marches. In defiance 
of this enactment, however. Sir Bel murid Mortimer, 
Henry's "beloved cousin,” was, during the winter of 
i.p. 1402-3, united to the daughter of tho Wolsh 
chieftain, and thereby changed his position from that 
of. a prisoner to tho friend and ally of Glendower. 
This union appears chiefly to have been brought 
about bu Hotuy’s cam impolitic conduct. Of all the 
nobles m England, none had contributed more to 
place" Him on the throne than |jh° Percyspf Northum- 
berland. It was the Forays, also, that hod been the 
chief defenders of that throne wheu the Scots, under 
,< invaded England. It might have been 
J, therefore, that any fovAir they might have 
df him in roason would have been freely 
Ltod*. • He did, indeed, liberally reward the earl of 
Nor^umberiand by tho gift of several broad manors, 
and iip§ oftbC lands in VnAand which had belonged 
to of Douglas. That was deemed sufficient 

by insure the gratitude and fidelity off the 

Pengfr^ 4*4. to it might had he not touched theii in 
thei^.-^ aflfeotions. The wife of Henry Ffercy 
wfe iriMtf tf Edmund Mortimer, and when howas 
taken-^ bjr Owen Glendower, Percy sought 
IB&fcy td be allowed to ransom hilm by 
‘ bf money to the Wdsji^hief- 
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The rpquesfwas natural* but it was refusod. 
vfcbpt^the young carl of March, whoawas tho 
d fcmr tktf ihrtme, in close custody, and his 

_ Was to allow his undo; Edmund Mortimer, to 
retained as a prisoner in Wales. The security of 
his throne was his first object in all his actions ; but 
by this policy ho brought it into imminent danger. 
Not only did Edmund Mortimer ally himsdf with 
Owen Glendower, but the Pcroys themselves, who 
now treated Henry* as a usurper, drew their swords 
in favour of tho rightful heir— tho boy carl of March. 

The conspiracy that* ensued was one of the most 
formidable#charactor. Thororoys assembled their 
vassals, and liberated the earl of*Dbuglas without 
ransom, on condition of his joining them with his 
forces, while Owen Glondowcr agreed .to co-opcrato 
with twelve thousand Wdsh. The aid of the kings 
of Franoe and Scotland, also, was solicited, all feelings 
of patriotism for their countiy being swallowed Up by 
those of revenge. 

The conspiracy was conductod with the greatest 
secrecy and despatch. True to his engagement, the 
carl of Douglas crossed the borders with a consider- 
able foroo. When tho war. broko out, tho old carl of 
Northumberland was 41 sore sick at Berwick" an d tho 
command was intrusted to his son, tho lTotspur 
Percy. Hotspur marched towards North Wales, to 
meet tho reinforcements of tho JVelsh, and cm his 
road ho was joined by the carl of Worcester, his 
uncle, with a body of archers from Cheshire. At that 
time Henry was marching towards the noyth with an 
army to join tho forces of Northumberland against 
t]}e Scots. IIo was at Burton-upon-Trent when ho 
heard the news of tl&c revolt, and lie hurried forward 
to give battle to tho rebels. Glendower was on his 
march from Carmarthenshire to join tlio confederates, 
but Henry’s rapid movements prevented tho union of 
their forces. Tho royal troops discovered Hotspur 
near Shrowsbuiy. It w& evening when tho opposing 
forces oamo in sight of each other, and tho battle was 
deferred till tho morrow. In tho meantime .the con- 
federates sent Henry a haughty defiance, stating tho 
grounds OH which they had taken up arms for # his 
dethronement. 'llieir manifesto upbraided him with** 
the perjury of which ho had hben gifiltv, whfin on his 
return from exile ho hod sworn upon tho gospels that 
he had no other intention than to recover the duchy 
of Lancaster, and {hat ho would ever roirr in faithful* 
to King Richard; whereas he had iirfit del; ironed and 
then murdered him, and, by tho aid of his friends and 
accomplices, hod crowned himself king of tho realm, , 
It further accused*him of usurping the throne, which 
at tho 'death of Richard did of right belong to tho 
house of Mortimer; of loading^he nation with taxes, 
although ho had sworn uppn the gospels that without 
tho utmost necessities he would never levy any im- 
positions on his people ; and of procuring by his arts 
elections in parliament favourable to his usurpation. 
Finally, it accused him of harsh conduct with regard 
to Sir Edmund ^Mortimer, and ohargod him with 
seeking tho destruction of the Percys because they 
had entered into negotiation for the release of their 
kinsman frgm captivity in Wales without hie consent. 
On all these grounds tho manifesto declared Henry 
perjured and false, the conspirators adding that by 
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the blessing of God they intended to prove |t by 
deeds of arms. On liis part, Henry simply rdphed 
Shat the confederates wero false and forsworn traitors, 
which ho would prove by dint of sword and fieroo 
tttittlu, and he doubted not that God would give him 

tho victory. , * T , , • . 

U W as on tho morning of tho 21st of July that 
1 hairy and Hotspur drew out their forcef to meet m 
'mortal coiuliat. It was fought at Hardeyfield, about 
tliroo miles from Shrewsbury, whBdi is a plain of no 
grmt extent, having a gentle, range of hills risirijj 
towards the Welsh border, The armies wero nearly 
equal in numbers, each consisting of atxflit fourteen 
i Lou sand men/ Many years had elapsed since the 
sons of England had opposed each other in the field of 
buttle, and as tho opposing armies gazed at each 
other, there was a pause of dread at the impending 
struggle. JTenry, whose life and crown depended 
upon its issiio, would lain have stopped the strife ; ho 
sent tho ublxjt of Shrewsbury with proposals of an 



sintEWsiumr arms. 


amicable arrangement, but they were scornfully re- 
jected. Then tho trumpets* blew, and the royalists, 
crying “Saint George!” and their adversaries, “Es- 
pcranco, Porc/^!*' the armies joined battle, The 
Northumbrian archers drow their bowstrings witli 
fetal effect many of the king’s troops werl slain, and 
Mhoso who had not fallen recoiled beforo tlieir well- 
aimed sfiufts, andT the fiSrec charge of tho men-at-arms 
led by Hotspur and Douglas. Henry of Monmouth, 
who had joined his father the day before the battle, 
# was W(flmded # in tho face, but ho stall fought with tho 
rage of a lion, llenry himself fought desperately in 
tho thickest of the battle ; and Hotspur and Douglas 
sustained tlieir high renown. The feats of valour 


sustained tlieir high renown. Tjio feats of valour 
performed by €k>uglas arc almost incredible. His 
aim was to find and sky the king, and many a knight made t 
accoutred in? tho royaf garb was struck down mortally overy c 
by his powerful arm. JTenry himself, who fought in gJhurcb 
plain armour, was unhorsed by him, but ho was raised, conside 
and again rushed into tho thickest of the fight. For Alth 
throe hours the fiold ufes contested with tho fiercest the hoi 
obstinancy on both sides. Victory trembled in the Heiiry 
balance, but it was at length decided by one single botH nc 
arrow. That arrow pierced Hotspur’s brain, and waspti 
^ben he fell, panic and terror seized the hearts of his cessmll 
followers. The Welsh fled to the hills ; * the gallant wmtib 
Douglas, witli the earHof Worcester, the haw of krfJHfca] 
Einoerton, and Sir lticliard Vernon, wit& othbfs 


less note, wero taken prisoners, and tjm battle Was 
over. The daughter was fearful, few or nQQQ^of the 
Scots escaped, and of the who 

thus met in mortal combat, half were eiih^/^tn or 
wbundod. Douglas was treate# as a felw khight, 
and entortained kindly, but 
and Vernon wero beheaded as rebels on»^b& fi44 of 
battlo. Tlie old earl of Northumberland wife inarch- 
ing with his retainer| through Durhini, wh4n he 
heard of the issue of the bftttlo of ho 

fled to his castle of Warkjyorth : but he wan com* 
polled to surrender himself into the* king 9 * hands at 
York. He made his peace with Henry, who jtJJawiod 
him to escape even without a forfeiture. L 

*lt was not only Hotspur Perty and the oonfe?le«SI 
who charged Henryiwith the^nurdor of King Bidb^rd. ' 
It was tho popular belief both in France and Eng 
land for many years ; and by what mcanh he died 
still remains a mystery. Homy himself treated the 
tale as calumny. The duko of Orleans having in a 
letter addressed to Henry, a.d. 1403, insinuated that 
he was guilty of tho murder; and in reply he called 
God to witnoss that he wus fhnooent of the crime, 
and offered to meet him in single combat to prove his 
innooence. Appalls of kings to heaven in that ago 
were of little value ; but there is no direct evidence in 
history that Henry did either order or consent to the 
doath of Bichard. Tho accounts are conflicting. One 
chronicler says that Sir Pierce Exton, with . a band of 
assassins, entered his prison at Pontefract, and that 
Bichard, seizing a battle-axe, fell bravely fighting; 
another, that Bichard died by voluntary starvation ; 
while Froissart confesses that he could not 'State by 
what means he died, whether by a natural or by a 
violent death. One thing, however, is certain, that if 
Henry was Innocent of this crimp., which was laid to 
his charge, his rnomory must ever be ljeld in ab- 
horrence for a political orimo of whiclf no English 
monarch had ufi to this period bo& guilty. 

llenry ascended the throne with the almost unani- 
mous support of ^he ecolesiastieal hierarchy. .The 
primate, Archbishop Arundel, was most zealous in his 
weak cause. Tho support of tho clergy, however, 
was purchased by Henry at a fearful price. /Before 
he ascended tho throne, like his father, • John of 
Gaunt, he had favoured the doctrines of % tho reformer, 
Wycliffe; but no sooner had In* become Mug, than 
Arundel obtained the passing of a statuto whereby all 
persons wore required So renounce heresies, to deliver 
lift heretical books, and submit themselves to tho 
Church, on pain of bring handed over to tho secular 
. win, and be butqpd alive. Henry, therefore, was 
made the primate’s instrument for the destrpetienof 
overy one who dared to assail tho corruptions of the 
ghurch. This subject, however, will be mere fully 
considered in the succoe<Vn particle on religion/ 
Although by the issue oPthe battle at 
the house of Lancaster was established ofcth4 throne, 
Heiiry had still to contend with numerouC ^iemes, 
botH native afed foreign. War with Owen.Gliji^dower 
was mill continued. In the year 1404. be k4d *6 suc- 
cessfully assorted his power, {hat the French jgoVem- 
jwato concluded a treaty with him. as prince 

<of ^Ssslest** Henry of HonrooutfeVi^ into 

t6 fight with Glendow^rf lmb 


gh he was 
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sootiMsfol ffl^atnne skirmishes, the camjmign waa lingered in tbo popular mind. Proclamations were 
; fruitless Meanwhile, % the French carried on a iasued for several years against those who spAad «vh 
predat^jr ^wa^ro with England. They attacked a rumour, and some were puuiBlied with death fur 
Quit itffce^made frequent descents cm the English the offence; hut still the belief was that the court 
coastS, ahd ,ptu»dere#eveiy ship thcy»conld lay thdir fool in Stirling Castle was the veritable Richard liim- 
h&ndson, a| sea. The isles of Jersey and Guernsey self. The belief has ovon been revived by some of 
worecsaptpjed, and Plymouth was plundered and our rccont historians, who stato that Richard's escape 
burned by these French marauders. No war was is proved bj documents in the Reeord Office; tlmt 
declared, and the ^French government disowned these there are entrios in the publio accounts of Scotland, 
transactions, tait it is clear they were oonnived at, if of expenses for his* custody; and that he lived iu a 
not sectioned and supjjprted, by that government, ^ato of imbecility in .Stirling Castle till the .year 
The ‘English, howevor, wero not backward in making 1419, when ho died.® Thjro is every reason to 
reprisals. . Banding together, as in the reign of believe, however, that this imbecile was the court 
EuWid LJ the English sailors spread desolation on fool, whom Serlo had raised to thd dignity of a 
§%Ftenoh slioros of the Channel, and made prizes % of monarch from his resemblance to King Richard. It 
sey^ral Abets of French merchantmen, loaded with is clear that tho Fronch believed in the death of the 
valuable merchandize. More mischief in Jthe end was haploss monarch, for in tho year 1406 his 44 child 
done by the English than by the French in this queen, ” now grown into womanhood, married tho son 
predatory warfaro, and neither government was in of Henry’s mortal enemy, tho duke of Orleans, 
a position to protect their coasts from insults and During his reign Henry had been cautious in do- 
wrengs. t manding aid and supplies from his parliament 

A popular belief which existed in England caused Hut necessity knows no * law. His wars, espe- 
Henry considerable exftbarrassraent for several years, cially in Wales, hail been very expensive ; and at 
That' belief was that Richard was still alive : that he this tiino lie was about to equip fleets to defend 
had escaped from Pontefract, and was still living in tlie coasts and the trade of tho kingd^n from 
Scotland. It had been spread abroad when tho Scots the marauding Flemings and Easterling*, who, in- 
were about to make their foray into tho north, under cited by tho duko of Orleans, were cruising against 
Douglas, that Rutland was coming to assert liis the English in great ships, and committing the most 
rights; and associations were formed to welcome his atrocious cruelties. In the parliament of a.d. 1404, 
return, and to co-opera to with the Scots in an attempt Ihorcforo, Henry demanded money for his necessities, 
to restore him to his throne. Richard camo not ; but The commons were not avorso to granting him tho 
the belief in his oxiatcnco had not yet faded away in aid he required, but thoy uppear to have been very 
the popular mind. This year, indeed, it was revived unwilling to veto it out of their own purses. Appear- 
with greater ibree than over. According to tho old ing in a body before tho king, who was on his throne, 
chroniclers, a man named Sorle, who had been a gen- they proposed that lie should supply liis wants chiefly 
tleman of the bedchamber to Richard, 1 living heard by seizing on the revenues of tho clergy, who at this 
that his old master was alivo, came over from Franco period possessed a* third part, of tho riches of tho 
to renew. tis services. Instead, however, of finding realm. Tho riches of tho clergy it was asserted, mado 
tho king, he only fotmd one who. boro sftme resemblance them negligent in their duty, and it would bo an att- 
to him ; Richard’s court fool. Serlo had bpen deceived, vantago both to church and stato to lessen their in- 
and ho resolved to deceive others. f He persuaded tho comos. It was a cool proposition, anr^ono not likely 
buffoon to personate Richard, and having counter- to be acceded to without a stern opposition. Arundel 
feited Richard's privy seal, despatched letters to many took tho l?ad. Tlio strippingtof tho clergy of their 
of tho lato king's friends in England, assuring them estates would, lie said, have the effect of ^topping*'* 
that ho Would soon make liis appearanco among them, their prayers for tho wclfafo of the stato. Then 
Tho effect was all that Serlo could havo desired, falling upon his knees, the archbishop vehemently 
Many believed that Richard would soon appear, with deprecated a sin so heinous as the invasion of tho 
a body of French and Scots, to fight for tne reposscs- patrimony of the* church. Henry appears to havo* 
sionof liis throne; and had fee come ^5 would have instigated 'the commons to make tho proposition, but 
found numbers ready to aid his cause. * In Essftx, when he found that tho clergy had takon fire, 
where tho countess of Oxford, tho mother of Do Voro, knowing that they were the chief supporters of 
the unfdHupato duke of Ireland ,JiSd by her servants the throne, ho declared that he Would maintain 
mdustr^oufily spread tho news abroad, there were them in their rights. It liis intention, ho 
many ^*4y-to take np arms in his favour. But the said, to leavo tho Church in a better condition 
vigilance of Henry checked any outbreak that rniglyt than it was * when ho ascended the throne. Em- 
liave arisen from the rumour. Sorlo’s secret mes- boldoned by this declaration, Arundel lectured, tho 
sengot was. arrested, and ho having disclosed the commons for making such a proposal; taxing them 
namee.pf the parties with whom he had communi- with irreligion, and with afi impious desire of ro- 
tated/ among whom were many monks, they were moving the burden from tlieir own shoulders to thoso 
taken into custody and thrown into prison. The old of their superiors. Notwithstanding, the commons 
oountosa of Oxford was imprisoned ; and her. secretary, retired atul passed a bill for t carry ing tho schema into 
wbofaad :Sffirmcd that # he had seen and spoken with execution, which wus rejected by the peers. Through- 
Riehi^d, WAS drawn and hanged. Serlo himself was out the whole of his reign, Henry was obliged to court 
subsequently captured, and perished as a traitor in popularity ; and the commons, sensible of their grow- 
Dondon: . .But the belief in Richard’s existence still ing importance, under the rule of an usurper, acted i 
• • • } . : 1 



excused from punishment , . 

the king; in tho second, they insisted on mam tam- 
ing the practice of withholding supplies nil their peti- 
tions wore answered ; and in this, the fifth year, they 
compelled him to dismiss several of life household, 
among yrhoni was his confessor, because they had dis- 
pleased them — the commons of .England, Yet Homy 
appears to havo U*on careful lo have a packed house 
of commons, fur on tifis occasion tho ^loriffs an<J 
mayors were directed not to return any man of learn- 
ing, especially lawyers; whence it is known in his- 
toiy as u Tho lack-learning Parliament.” 

Tho attempt to seize tho revenues of tho clergy 
made a bad impression on tho peers. Henry was 
evidently suspected of being tho originator of tho 
proposition, although* lio had so gracefully yiolded the 
point. it certainly looked liko double dealing, and it 
ghvo rise lo much ill humour. Nay, it accelerated 
imother insurrection. Early in tho year 1405, tho 
young carl of Murch attends brother, who were kept in 
Hoho confinement in Windsor Castle, were surrep- 
t i I iously*liberat.cd , but were retaken; and the false 
Rutland, now ditko of York, was accused of being 
privy to tho attempt, and was thrown into prison, 
where ho lingered Tor sovcral yeai*s. His fate excited 
no sympathy, for ho was considered a traitor to all 
parties. It seems probablo that York contemplated 
loading over tho carl of March to old Percy, who was 
again in arms in tho north, that ho might lie pro- 
claimed king. With Percy there wfcro associated tltb 
earl of Noltiugliam, Scroop, tho archbishop of York, 
and Sir John Fulconborg. Tho offence which TIonry 
had given in tho matter of tho revenues of tho Church, 
added to their numbers. Two great councils of tho 
nubility and the clergy wc#o called by Henry, tho 
ono at London, and the other at St* Albans; but at 
neither would they grant him any of his requests. 
On the contjufy, somo Of tho barons went straight 
from tho council at J3t. Albans and joined tho in- 
^MirjSjonts in tho north. This insurrection assumed 
formiditliLo proportions* but it was finally quelled. 
Sir John Falconburg, with a body of troops, was tho 
first to take tho field, but ho was defeated by Princo 
•John upd the earl of Westmoreland. Subsequently 
Archbishop Scroop and the earl of Nottingham, at tho 
head of oight thousand men, assembled in arms at 
iShipton-on-ihe-Moor. But tho archbishop had no 
opportunity of $ghting: by somo Jheans, unexploinod 
in bistonr, both ho and the oarl of Nottingham were 
entrapped and sent prisoners to Pontefract Castle. 
Hearing of their capture, old Poroy flod into Scotland. 
Scroop and Nottingham wefb beheaded. The lay courts 
had no jurisdiction over a prelate, and Gascoigne, tho 
upright chief justice of, that period, refused to sit in 
judgment on the. archbishop. But Henry resolved 
that ho should die. It was his second oftenoo, for he 
had been an instigator of the msrfrrootion in whieh 


leader?*, and tho flight of the burl of 
Henry successfully besieged his gastlea * 
and Warkworth, and captured Berwick,^ 
delivered to tho Scots. Pefoy andtord 
escaped to Edinburgh, whore theyw#» ' 

coivod, and leaving them unmolested, Henry^iJ^l^a 
frsm tho north into Wales," where hfet 
much noodod. 0 ' , 

Early in this yea/, Henry of Monnmuth h^j 
a great victory over Glendowor at Gi^mon^jop 
success was not attended with any docisiyo : ?eflfftlt& 
At this tlho, tho Welsh liero had concluded 1 ^ treaty 
with tlio French government as “ Gwen, prince of 
Wales and tho duke of Orleans, who w&endw in 
reality the ruler of Franco — tyo French king. behig 
almost imbecile— resolved to aid him in hismrogjpe 
It was not, howovor, till the year 1400 that the l>eiich 
cam© to his assiftanco : the first expedition prepared 


proving abortive. In that year. a foroe bf , twelve 
thousand men-at-arms landed at Milford Haven,, under 
tho command of the marshal of Rieux and the Grand 
Master of tho Arbalisters. Haverfordwest was, . de- 
stroyed by them and Caermarthen captured; and 
being here joined by Owen Glondower, they marched 
in triumph towards Worcester. Prince Monty re- 
treated before them, -but boing joined at Worcester by 
his father with roinforcomonts, ho again resumed tho 
offensive. French and Welsh now rctirod to a 

neighbouring hill, while tho English advanced, apd 
took up a position on an opposite height. A deep 
valley lay betjveen tho two armies, but neithor 
would quit its position to risk,a battle. During eight 
days there were constant skirmishes; but at tnC end 
of that time, tho allies fell back into Wales for. want of 
provisions. Ammunition and stores had been sent 
from France ; but tho fleet of tho Cinque Ports had 
effectually prevented supplies from reaching the in- 
vaders. Henry and his son followod them in their 
retreat, t but meeting with a sovoro ropulso hi a rash 




—and being Idmself also in want of provisions, he 
wjs iu*hi4 titm* compelled to rotroat. . Thp French, 
however, Vjr this time woro tired of the war. The 
entertainment thqy met with in Wales was qpt spited 
tfr tleir tastes, and they returned in *41 haste to 
Franco. Prince Homy still carried pa < thenar 
against Owen Glondower; but althougH^ he.: subdued 
Ce whole of South Wales, and part or the nmilvthe 
great chioftain was never subdued. The latter:part 
of his career is involved in obscurity;, 
appeajr, however, that he couttnuod 
A.D, 1£09, when he was driven into exile 
year 1411 he was exempted 
of the Welsh rebels* he 


jred in his native mounteiiia^^ih 
after the accession of HeniyrY^I 
^ountmns— ‘free to 


shetuic 





life, Hi# Aemoiy was fondly cherished in tlio Logonda 
' of hjp«HBtftrmeiv which “ told of his wanderings in. 
jh^jj piMn a; jfthd htfhjdingg in sea-girt caverns j ” 

' is stfll pointed' out to tfeYeUetii 

o niM^ wil tfyiari|peth. . - \ ' * . 

WMnf ifsfejy of Monmouth was thus ongagod in 
2w«^: crushed the last insurrection in 
his yile. In the year 1407 there 
w^V great discontent, arising from a demand for 
subrid|^ «old oarl of Northumberland took 
ad^^softhis circumstance to make another effort 
tefets^ the king. Ftom the time of his expulsion, 
tym unremittingly engaged in stirring up 
cncfl8)^;.io his throne, lie had been into Wales to 
measures with Owen Glendower, and had 
from Franco and glanders. His chief 
victim In obtaining support, however, was in Scot- 
Joined by several nob^s on the Scottish 
bof^fe e%rly in the year 1408, tho ca^J, and Lord 
reappeared in Northumberland, and captured 
SDTOiti toasties. Many of their old tenants flocked to 
; and they marched in triumph as far 
south; as Knaresborough. But the people of the north 
W&eetill generally in iavour of IIcnry*s government, 
aixd the sheriff of Yorkshire, Sir ’Jhomas Kokeby, at 
theh-head of some troops hastily collected, marched 
ogaipst them, and a battle was lought at Bramham 
Moor, near Tadcaster, in which Northumberland dosed 
his^troubled career by falling in battle, and Bardolf 
received wounds of which he died after being taken 
prisoner# 

It seems probable that tho Scottish nobles were 
induced to join Percy and Bardolf in this insurrection, 
in revenge for an act of which Henry had recently 
, been guilty— an act which wcjjl illustrates his unscru- 
pulous character. A truce existed botveen tho two 
countries; but, notwithstanding this, fortune had 
thrown ift his way tho young heir of Scotland, and ho 
detained him as a prisoner in England. This prince, 
afterwards James L of Scotland, was proceeding to 
France' to be educated, and when ssailinfe closo to tho 
coast about Flamborough Hoad, the vessel was cap- 
tured by some English cruisers. Tho young prince 
was under the protection of tho earl of (Jrkney, and it 
was in wa in that, in an interview with Henry, the 
carl spoke of the existing ponce, and urged that tho 
prince «waa, os thp letters no had with him to the 
French court proved, simply going # abroad to bo 
taught the* French language^ Henry iff said to have 
rep?fod,if that was the case no could noj havo fallen* 
into better hands, for ho knew the French language 
riglit well, and would undo take 4iis education. As 
regards the education of the voting prince; there con 
beT^ ditestiQn but it received tho strictest attention, 
for he becamo one of the most accomplished scholars 
of tho age;' but that does not render the transaction 
. 1q&. d^ikcMdttrMo* Ms detention as a prisoner in 
Eiiglind'WM es unjust as it was cruel. It is said 
tha^ He. ^ptivityjbroke tho heart of King Hebert, 
wtef .was Jillnsclf at the time a refuge# in tho isle of 
Butev ^^ither ho had fled from the persecutions of 
hi^'&Utrt; whfohwas solely under the influenced (of the 
t^dttfee . of Albany. It is not improbable 
iiSt fjte rogeut Vai as 1 guilty, as King Henry, in the 
above • recorded* that an' agreomeiit was 


,<emma into between them tliat if Henry detained tho 
dutha^ nephew, Who was now lieir to th* Scottish 
brpw^ in iJngtod, he,0n his part would detain jjfo 
protended Richard in ScotlaUu. Be this as it may, 
the. young prince was kept prisoner in England for 
eighteen years, being confined first in Povensoy Castle, 
and afterwards in the Tower, and in Nottingham and 
Windsor Castles. 

The dcfo&t and death of tho old earl of Northum- 
berland at Bramham Moor, and the exile of Owen 
<31endowor, were succeeded by a ported of great tran- 
quillity. ' There worn occasional troubles in the 
Welsh m%rchcs ; tho English possessions in France 
wero continually attacked by tho # Frenoh ; and there 
was a fierce dosultory war earned on at sea between 
the English and French, but beyond this, Homy’s 
latter years were marked by peace. As regards his 
French possessions, no effort was modo to protect . 
them, for ho oould nover obtain sufficient money from 
his parliament for any great* expedition for their 
defence, llis parliament was his mostf successful 
opponent. It was, indeed, only by bowing to its vWll 
that he was enabled to retain possession of his throne. 
But, although ho had surmounted every other 
obstacle, and was allowed to reign in peace by sub- 
mission to tho will of his parliament, Impost years 
wore spent in grief. They wcro*eloudod by disease, 
and by a difference with his son. tho heir apparent. 
His numerous anxieties had rondcred him prematurely . 
old, and ho was afflicted with a cutaneous disease 
and epileptic fits. Princo Henry’s conduct added to 
the weight of his afflictions. Although his irre- j 
cularitios may havo been exaggerated by the old 
chroniclers, and* their exaggerations highly coloured 
by the groat dramatist, Shakespeare, there is no , 
reason to doubt his conncotion with wild. associates 
and indulgence in excesses. A story is related tliat, 
on ono occasion, whon a companion was committed for 
a brawl, tho princo drew his sword to intimidate the 
judgo, and that Sir William Gascoigne, regardless of 
his rank, at onoo committed him to prison for the 
offence. But this story rests on dotbtful authority. 
Nor does it appear that tho estrangement between the 
king and the prince arose entirely, if at all, from tfyj 
young prince’s private diameter. It would Either ap- 
pear to have originated in a seeming desire to conduct 
the government while yet his father lived, and in tho 
actual performance of some regal acts without tljo 
king’s consent. *T1 iq whole history iff King llctiry 
shows that ho was jealous of his kingly authority, 
and any interference with it, even on tho part of the 
heir to tho thrdho, would bo likol# 1o meet with his 
most lively resentment And tho young princo might 
have presumed too much on His popularity, and have 
been lod to- encroach upon his father's prerogatives; 
especially as soon after lie camo of age ho had been 
made captain of Calais, and president of the council. 
IIo often acted in tho latter capacity, os official 
records testify ; and it is therefore more to his poUtioal 
than lus moml # conduct tliat tho disunion between | 
father and son must bo attributed. That Homy was 
jealous of his son, is cleat from the foot that during 
the lattes: years of his life he excluded Mm from all 
share in ine public butdiugs, and was even displeased 
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£ above recorded, that on agrcomeiit >yas 1 to see him at the bead of Ms armics; bpqaiise his nut 



tial talents had acquired for him a renown to vftuch 
ho liiuuKjtf had never attained. According to flftow, 
floury was induced to believe, from his son’s popu- 
larity, that ho intended to usurp the crown, a hehcn 
which could only have arisen from his oWn jaundiced 
feelings; for, although Henry of Monmouth was am- 
bitious, no act is recorded of him which would tend 
to show that ho ever contemplated such ^ consumma- 
tion. Henry had ouflivod his popularity, and the 
public homage was paid more to fho rising than the 
L.uintr fcim ? hut the voumr nrinco novor appears tl 
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family inheritance ; and the removal of*the body of 
According to Stow, I Itichard H.from its obscure tomb in^eT^> fdiureh 
l from his ion’s popu- of Langley to Westminster Abbey, wh^ it ^ re- 
ire the crown, a belief | interred among the nghtfui kings of Ho 
alio gave greater liberty to Jan ife of Spcila«utta^;' --And 
the commencement of Henry** reign , Oftfftlly 

marked by wisdom as by a generous S%|t^%iiy. 
According to Holinshed 4ii^ t other chronicler^ he 
dismissed his former associates from his presence, 
having first acquainted them with his^ “in tended re- 
formation, and exhorted them to follow his example; 
That which he has obtained the most credit for is, 


setting fum ; but the young prince novor appears tS 

Iiiivo desired his fatbor’a^ dethronement. On the con- t . * — - * 

tmry, it is related that before Ilonry’st death ho unfortunately, a poetical fiction; namely* thp reajp- 
embraced him tfltfi tears, and acknowledged that his pointment of Chief Justice Gascoigne, who; iti^apd. 


suspicions of his fidelity and filial affection were un- 
founded, and that he would no longer listen to any 
reports that might be made to his prejudice. The 
breach was healed; and on tho 20tli of March, 
a. i>. 1413, as Hennr ^os praying before tho shrine of 
8t. Edward, in Westminster Abbey, ho was soizod 
wjth a fit, and, bein£ carried into the abbot’s apart- 
ments, ho expired in the forty-8oveirth year of his 
age, and tho thirtcenth # of his troubled reign. Ho 
had boon twico niarriod, first to Mary do Bohun, 
daughter* and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, by 
whom heJiad four^jons and two daughters ; and next 
to June, daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow 
of the duke of Drittyny, by whom there was no issue. 
Ho was buried by the side of Mary do Bohun, in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

SECTION IL 

HENRY V. OF MONMOlfrll. * 

ITenry, eldest son of tho deceased monarch, sumamed 
of Monmouth, from tho place wl^ero he was bom, 
ascended -the throne without opposition. Ilia acces- 
sion, indeed, was hailed witfc universal joy, and ho 
was solemnly crowned on tho 9th of April, a.d. 1413. 
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committed him to prison. Shakespeare thuA p&ofaf 
this more than doubtful story*: — 4 

44 What 1 rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prtauL v 
The immediate tiuir of England. Was this 
Ma^fchis be washed m Lethe antHorgotten.V . 

44 You are right Justice, and you weigh this well ; V. : 
Therefore still boar the balauco and tho sword.” \ 

At the same time, it is clear that Henry did retain all 
tho wise ministers of his father in his service ; And 
that the first act% of his government tended not only 
to increase his popularity among those who had 
steadily adhered to the cause of teo House of Lan- 
caster, but to convert many who had long been its 
bitter enemies, into worm and attached friends of that 
house* ^ * 

But with all his wisdom and magnanimity, ITenry 
allowed persecution to rage with great fury against 
tho Lollards. It has been seen teat on his father's 
accession to the throne, a cruel statute was enacted 
for the burning of heretics: a statute which tee 
hierarchy was not slow in acting upon, llenry of 
Bolingbroko's severity grew with his years. In tee 
tenth year of his reign, he pronounced seveffe* sentences 
against the writings of Wycliffo, afcd in the following 
yoar he rejected a petition for tho revocation of his 
statutes against tlfe Lollards, and told tee commons 
that tho punishments should be made yet more 
rigorous. Np doubt these harsh acts of his busy years 
added remorse to his latter days, a circumstance which 
should have acted as a warning to his successor. But 
llenry of Monmouth, like his father, was mainly 
supported on his throne by tee hierarchy, ancbhe, too, 
aided them in their persecution of the so-called heretic 
Lollards. Still Lollasdism flourished. However 
severe the laws were against tee preachers of tho 
“ new doctrines*” they had not prevented their tenets 
from spreading ndt # only through tho nation, but far 
beyond the bounds of our island. In England the 
Lollards, though # persecuted, retained considerable 
influence, and their tenets were more or loss favoured 
by many of the nobles. Ag the Church was built upon 
a foundation of worldly rich&i and dominion, by the 
spread of Lollardism, popes and prelates became more 
and more alarmed ; and in tee first year of the reign 
of Henry V.,«fchcy resolved to strike more effectual 
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Edmund Mortimer, the rightful heir to the throne, by many of tho nobles. Ag the Church was built upon 
was now grown to man’s estate, but no mention* is a foundation of worldly richis and doming, .by' the 
mado of him as a conqfbtitor for tlio crown, and his spread of Lollardism, popos and prelates became more 
claims appear to have bean completely ignored by the and more alarmed ; and in tee first year of the- reign 
nation. It is evident that Henry, unlike his father, of Henry V M «fchcy resolved to strike more effectual 
did not look upon Mortimer as his rival, for one of his tenOr into the followers of Wvoliffe, to preY^nt its 
first acts was to release him from his captivity, and to further extension. IlithortotBeir victims- hadbeeh of 
restore hun to his honours ami estates. • r lne mag- 


nanimity of Henry’s character was further displp 
by r tee , restoration of tho son of Heniy Pfercy to 


lie mag- the mWner sort : now they resolved toteJto hteteinres 
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taie o£ their prinoij 
wLo was common! 


irttWMfife.' John 
Lord Cobhwu. 
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CIVIL AND Mil 


Oldcastlo wa s a distinguished soldier of the day, 
and bad b^en the private friqto.d of the king before he 
ca^ te^e throne^ He regarded the Lollards with 
so ivour that he was looked up to as their 
chatef&ft* detraction, therefore, was plotted. 
One,;n%hl f during, the first session of parliament 
plaeafcte stuck up teoretly on the church-doors, 
stating that there were oh o hundred thousand men 
ready to assert their rights. It was a mere fiction, or 
rather a wanton device, onwhich to found a charge of 
diakjyrity as well as hereby against Oldcastlo, thereby 
tendering his destruction doubly sure. The thought 
of such a host rising against his government alarmed 
Henry, in the midst of which Arundel appeared before 
Vtxa to lay an aocusatibn against Oldcastlo. The arch- 
bishop used all his eloqitence to obtain his immediate 
arrest and execution; but ITenry, remembering old 
friendship, undertook to reason •with him, and if 
possible to bring the heretic back into tty bosom of 
Holy Mother Church. But Oldcastlo was proof against 
all the arguments of royalty : ho had not so learned 
Christ as to deny him, ovon Wore his king. Henry 
lost his temper, life made some allusions to the 
statute against heretics, and to escape the storm, Old- 
castle fled from Windsor to his manor of Cowling in 
Kent.' Arundel now gained his point. Homy gave 
up his old friend to the archbishop’s vengeance, and 
issued a severe proclamation against the Lollards. 
Oldeastiie was cited to appear in the archbishop’s 
court, but ho foiled to appear. But there was now no 
escape, for Henry was as incensed against him as 
Arundel. An armed force was sent to arrest him, 
and he was committed to tho Tower. It was in vain 
that Oldcastlo, unsupported and alone, plcadod for 
two whole days in the synod of prelates and abbots 
who assembled on his trial : ho was sentenced to bo 
burnt Ilenry gave him fifty days’ respite ; but liofore 
that tithe tuCH elapsed, he had escaped from tho Tower 
and had fled into •Wales, and although immense re- 
wards were offered for his apprehension* it was throe 
years before ho again fell, into \ho hands of his 
enemies * 

Meanwhile tho vengeance of Henry of Monmouth 
fell upon many of tho Lollards. Immediately after 
OldcastleVs escape from tho Tower, it was reported that 
the knights, and those who sympathized with him, 
contemplated treason ; that they were plotting to 
seize the king and overthrow the throne. For that 
purpose, it was said twenty ttyusand mefl were about 
to assemble by night at an Appointed time at St. 
Giles? Fields, above llolborn. Alarnjcd at this in- 
telligence, a} midnight, on tho 7tU of January, a.d. 
1414,' Ileniy issued forth from tho efty gates With a 
numerous army. to encounter the rebels. It was the 
old odmedy of 41 Much ado about Nothing.” Abort 
eighty persons were assembled in “ the pastoral 
meadows of St. Giles b#t the object of their meeting 
was very different £om what had been reported ; it 
was nqt to dethrone the king, but evidently for tho . 
double purpose of worship, and to concert measures for 
their personal security. There was no disturbance of 
the petye^ and no rosfolance to the armed bands led 
against them, and yet some were killed on the spot, 
while others were seised, and either burned or hapgod. 
Both Henry and his parliament seem really to /have 


bolilved that the State was in danger. Harsh measures 
followed. Although within a few months fo pardon 
was proclaimed to all the Lolfords, for this so-coifed 
conspiracy, excepting Oldoastle — who certainly was 
not in London — and eleven others, prosecutions still 
continued. A new statute was passed, which not 
only gave magistrates and judges power to arrest all 
porsons suspected of Lollardism, but even bound them 
by oath to do their utmost to extirpate the heresy. 
Ilenco the prison^ of London were soon filled with 
ftiptives, some of whom were executed, while the lands, 
^oods, and chattels of tfll thnge convicted were, by this 
new statute, forfeited to the king ag in cases of felony. 
Their oppressions becamo so grievous, that in the 
winter uf a.d. 1417-18, tiio Lollards, driven to despe- 
ration by their persecutions, took up arms, hoping 
thoreby to obtaiu, at lonst, a mitigation of tho pejyjj 
laws under which tlioy suffered. At their entreaty 
Sir John Oldcastlo left his safe .place of concealment 
in Wales to place himself at their head ; and tho Scots 
engaged to assist them. But it was iip vain ttyt 
they struggled for liberty of conscience. The Scots 
laid siogo to the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, but 
were obliged to retreat on the approach of the duke of 
Bedford, then regent of tho kingdom ; and Oldcastlo 
was captured at St. Albans, and arraigned before tho 
House of Lords, who condemned him to bo burnt as a 
heretic. This sentence was executed with circum- 
stances of great atrocity ; but tho aged warrior died 
with groat courage, and he was regarded by the 
Lollaras as a saint and martyr. And tew have been 
thus honoured more justly. As he hung suspended 
ty a chain over, tho fire which was to consumo him, 
lie was offorod tho assistance of a confessor. M No,” 
said the heroic martyr; “God is here present, and to 
him alono will I acknowledge my sins— from him 
alone ask or expect? pardon.” 

At this time tho ting was at war in Franco. Had 
ho beon in England, it iih.y bo doubted whether OIU- 
castlo would have boon executed, for it is reinarkablo 
that before ho went to Franco, ho had ^pardoned many 
prosecuted for heresy, even after they had boon con- 
victed. Ifut tho Church knefer no pity. Arundel 
had been called to his account a few weeks after tho " 
commotions in London, and hi^succe&or, Chichely, was 
a still more bigoted and violent character. Zealous as 
Arundel had been for Mother Church, his zeal was 
for outstripped by that of Chichely. That^prolato* 
even stamls charged with inciting tlio war with 
Franco, in order to save its moveables. And this 
seems likely; for # on the accession of Henry, tho 
measures which had been agitated iti parliament, in 
the previous reign, against tho luxuiy and possessions 
of the clergy, had been renewcu with vigour. * Hence 
tho clergy trembled for, their possessions, and it 
mattered but little to them what desolations and blood- 
shed were caused by war, so long as they could savo 
that which was os dear to them as litb itself— their 
wealth and grandeur. 

The war whicU was commenced by Henry was one 
of the most unjust recorded in the pages of history. 
For a long period Franco haa been in a most deplorable 
condition through foctioh. During the minority of 
Charles VI., tho princes c#*the blood harassed the i 
kingdom by factious proceedings ; and after ho assumed 
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tlio government, taking advantage of his imbecility, absurd; .for oven if Isabella’s right veprb admitted, 
they siiu continued their rivalries* Tito nation was the earl of March, and pl.fipu^biokei was 

divide! between the partisans of the duke of Orleans, the representative. It was *Wgftnco, 

the king’s brother, and the duke of Bprgundy, his ojj 4 no wonder {hat bait 

unole. Their rivalry led to murder. In the year French government finally conAi^^^tn^Jp^# an 
1407 there had boon a warning reconciliation between tho ancient territories of tlMr duohyr^ ^^i^ine, 
tlio rival princes, and they had slept in the sanio bed and to give him the princess Catherine jmh a 

in token of perfect amity ; but on tho vary evening dowry of oight hundred thousand crowna; “ %.tho' 
that succeeded t his close renewal qf intimacy, Orleans Ifitli of April, a.d. 141 ^ he announced his 
was assassinated. A summons was sent to him tjp tion at a great council to recover M his ii)he5i%s^f*\ - 
rupair to tho queen, who wished to consult hint on Henry had previously obtained a libe^d^pply 
affaint of stabs and as bo hastened to obey it, witli bub from parliament for 84 tho defence of the of ‘ 

fow attendants, a hind of assassins, under tAb orders of England and tho safety of his seas ;**’ but the dimply 
Burgundy, slew him with their hatchets. But tho w^a limited to that express purpose, althoujih;iC]bvk8 
death of Orleans brought no peace to tho unhappy then known that he contemplated war with Iff 5 te!C 
kingdom. For a time, the party of Orleans was in- It may .bo presumed that the supply was diverted 
titillated ; but when his son attained tlio ago of man- from that purpose, but it was not sufficient ftaf.tho 
hood tho strife wos renewed with redoubled fury, enterprise. No considerations, however, would turn 
The young duke had married the daughter of Count him from diis path to warlike fame. He pledged his 
Armagnac, a Oaseon nobloman of influonqp in his rudo jewels and his plate, and the clergy poured gwd into 
land, and of fiordb and warlike habits. By his aid his coders to aid him in tho unjust and unhallowed 
the party. of Orleans was revived. Annagnac called strife. That tho clergy wore his oagor supporters is 
towards Paris an army of Gascons, mid a civil war clear from a speech made by Cliicholy, and wbieh was 
commenced, which was marked at every step by in- addressed to tno king infill) parliament. “Advance/ 1 
human forocity. The Armagnocs and Burgundians said lie, 44 yoitr standard into France, and with assured 
alternately prevailed in tho contest; and when hopes of victory, march to conquer those dominions j 
Henry V. camo to tho throne, their struggle for which aro your own by inheritance. There 'is no 

E ower was at its height. Ilis father, tho late king, true Englishman but is ready to devote his life in so 
ad endeavoured to avail himself of their distractions, glorious a ecrvico ; and in full possession of the just- 
by siding with ono or tlio other party as best suited ness of tlio war, we, the clergy, have given such a sum 
las policy. On ono occasion, ho sent a body of archers of money to maintain it, as was never granted to any 
to aid the duko of Burgundy, and tho Armagnocs of your predecessors, and will join all our prayers for 
were driven from tho north of tho capital, where the*;* the success of your arms.” Nor were tho nobles less 
had been revelling in rapine and slaughter; and on eager for tho war than tho clergy. It became an 
another occasion he was in league with tlio Armagnocs, essentially popular war, and a large anny was quickly 
or Orleans party, who, in recompense for his assistance, raised for its 4 operations. 

were to rostoro to the English all their ancient pos- There are fiill particulars rocorded of the measures 
sessions in Franco. No decisive blow, ho wevor, during which Henry took for this expedition. * Tho great 
hfs reign, was struck by either party. Success and nobles and othoift contracted to furbish, at given rates, 
reverse alternately ensued ; and tho conquerors and largo bodies of troops, well mounted, armed, and ar- 
conquered pursued and lied, rolling liko destructive rayed. Those iut<& were* for a duke, 13*. 4d. per day; ! 
waves over tho nocks of a ruined and prostrate pcoplo. for an earl, 6a 8d. ; for a baron, 4s. ; for a knight, 2a. ; 
Encouraged by tliis unlmppy condition of thfc French for every other manat arms, Is. ; and for an archer, Cd. 

' nation, -djonry Y„ who, had been trained from his Tlio first quarter a wages wore to be paid in advance, 
earliest yearn in war and policy, sent an embassy to ami pledges \voro given for the payment of tho second j 
Paris to negotiate for a prolongation of tho truce be- quarter. The oontrocting parties agreed to attend. 
t twvcn England and France ; a truce which dated as the king for one year, and to be«at Southampton on 
fir book as the reign of Edward 114., and which had tlio 8tli of July. Ships wore hired in Holland, and 
l^en several times renewed between the iwo*kingdoms the shipping* of all tm> ports in England with tho 
without any decided settlement of the great question necessary swimen were impressed. As a precautionary 
, then at issue — Edward's right and title to tho throne measure, tlic exportation of gunpowder was prohibited, 
of Franco. ^ It was suggested whon Honry’s embassy A* Ixsforo incntiohofl, tho duko of Bedford was ap- 
was at, Paris, tliat a pacification should bo brought pointed regent for tlio security of tho kingdom, and 
&1 tout -by tho marriage of tho king of England with with /him was associated a council of advice, ; The 
Catherine, tho youngest daughter of tho insane king cJorgv, both regular and secular, wore to be arrayed 
of Franco; nnd it was also proposed to the duke of by the prelates in their, rosr>ectivo dhxjOaea for the 
Burgundy that his daughter should bo queen of dofonco of the realm ; a nighuy watch woe tdbe kept 
England. As tho Orloanists, however, wolo now in bach town ; no strangers wora to rexnam ih any 
supreme, no terms could bo agreed upon. IEenry now tavqrn for more than a day and anight; ahAimhey. 
put in a claim to tlio crown of Franco in renowal wished to do ato, and refused to give their reo^ais;'for 
of the old claim by Edward III.; the Archbishop desiring a longer sojourn, they wore to be ajrrew^ind 
Chiehely being tlio instigator of this unjust and sent 'to prison. Under an impression thai;tim ^tp6di- 
ambitious movement. Ife demandod tiio ,Frencb thm' Anight prove fatal, Henry and ^hia 

as tlio representative of Isabella, the ' wife rf rtHwrfis§Ia< the king’s concluding in 
Eduard Hr, than which nothing could mc^o J 1# autograph ; — - M This ism^; lost WlQ, inbodribed 
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Jesu mercy, and grcmercy 
will was made ' at Win* 
Jk ojf July* as lie was on bis touts to 
. was met *at Winchester by the 
cr r |fourgA who had been sent on an 
tnFranoe, in the vain hope of diverting 
i 43P§@ MkmoMsmM the age accuse tho arch- 
having addrevea tho king with improper 
boldness i but there appears to bo no ground for such 
an MUrtgrifthm. # Hoary's conduct called for a spirited 
rojdy, ■ t /PhS btown of Fraqpo, ho said, was his, and ho 
wotud Win^ it by tho sworn. “ My master, Charles,** 
tho^arehbisbop replied, “ has made tho most liberal 
offers, not out of fear, but from compassion and a low 
ofpedceiMd if thSu m&kost the. attempt, he will call 
upobiijie Uessod Virgin ftnd all the saints, and with 
their s^d, combined with tho support of loyul subjects 
an<£. ^wtbM allies, thou wilt cither be driven into 
thesea, dr taken captive and slain.** Neither con- 
cession nor plain spooking availed : Henry went to 
meet his forces at Southampton. Before ho ombarkod, 
a conspiracy against him was discovered. Sonio 
account say that it wta instigated by tho French 
court ; but there can be but little doubt that it was 
for Jhe . purpose of placing tho carh of March, tho 
legitimate heir of the crown, upon tho throne. Tho 
chief conspirators were Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
brother to the duke of York; Lord Scropo; and Sir 
Thomas Grey, all of whom were exocutod; but 
mordloHi as Henry was to tlieso prime movers of tho 
plot, the earl of March was pardoned, and was even 
honoured by having tho post assigned to him of 
fighting by nis side m tho coming struggle. 

The truce between England and France expired on 
the 2nd of August, and nino days after, fifteen hun- 
dred vessels, on board of which were mGn-at-anns, 
archers, miners, gunners, armourers, and all tho 
various attendants of, a feudal army, amounting to 
aboutthirty thousand* men, set sail fix>m*fc>outhampton. 
The artnament made the mouth of tho Seine ou. 
Tuesday the 13th, and tho neat day*tho army landed 
at Clef de Caux, about throo milos from Harflour, 
without opposition. Tho landing of tho troops and 
stores occupied throo whole days ; and it is ro mark- 
able that itwas novor resisted, as tho plac£ of disem- 
barkation presented many natural and artificial ob- 
stacles, ana the resistance of a few hundred *bravo 
men would have been sufficient to have driven back 
as many thousands. The constable of Franc*, A* Albrot, 
was at Rouen, with numerous troops, but he made ncP 
effort to drive back the invaders ; nisi the hardy 
people of the, coast suffered them to* land as though 
they were # friends. Tho army took tip a position on 
tho hill nearest Ilarilour, and on ilio 17th it moved 
to the siege of that town in three battalions. After a 
month>-toge, Harfleur was captured, but during its 
- Iwmswttxdf of tA besiegers had follon vic- 
tims. tb a fearful dj^emtery. Many of the most 
eminent captains thus perished, while others, among 
whom was 'Mortimer, earl of March, weref sent homo 
as invalids. , - While at ‘Harflour, Henry Bent a chal- 
, lenge th the dauphixtof Dance, to meet him in single 
combat .j- but ho reply was given. The challenge 
was giveh in a spirit of chivalry, and, perhaps, was an 
immeanfeg d^noe^ but Henry had reasons for wish- 


. jpi the dispute, in a summary manner. Bo- 
sides thosoof his troops who had perished audwero* 
disabled by disease, many deserted, and he had«fS 
leave a garrison at Haxfleur, so that if ho advanced, 
the remnant of his forces was utterly inadequate to 
thp task of- conquest. Not more than about nine 
thousand men in a condition for fighting remained 
under his banner. At a counoil held on tho 5 th of 


F^onch armies woro being continually reinforced, and 
would very likely hem them in on 41 II, sides ; he do- s 
torminod to march to Calais, fn tho preseneo of 
foreign army, the French had at this tiino suspended 
their quarrels, and were preparing to drive tho 
English from their cotintry. But Hemy was u^» 
daunted. To advanco seemed tho height of rashness, 
but had ho returned to England with the loss of two- 
thirds of his army, and without accomplishing any- 
thing beyond the capture of a small town, "ho would* 
have risked tho loss of his popularity, and perhaps his 
throne. It was on tho 8 th day of October that ho 
commenced his march, one of tho most extraordinary 
in tho English annals. Ilia little army bed only 
eight days* provisions when it loft Hwflour for Calais, 
and before lie sot out, Henry issued a proclamation 
that no ono, under paiu of death, si mid commit any 
excesses against the poaooful inhabitants, or tako any- 
tliing except victuals and necessaries. His army 
marched in three battalions along the const to tho 
Somme, and ho was obliged to ascend that rivor 
nearly to St. Quentin, before he was ablo to cross it, 
every ford and passage up to tliai point being 
guarded. Tho French had challenged hiiur to fix a 
day and a field of action ; and ho had sarcastically 
replied that ho did not skulk within walls or towns, 


him and Calais, and that it no was impeded lie would 
out liia way through their forces. Tina delay caused 
by liia march along the Sommo gave them ample 
time to act 9 upon this suggestion, und accordingly 
they posted themselves on a raid which tho ]{i*glish * 
must pursue, between the villages 01 Agincourt and 
Frameoourt. 

Tho French, fifty thousand strong, word uiutyr tho 
command of the constable d* Albrot, andj except the 
king, tho dificos of Berri and Burgundy, and all the 
princes of tho blood woro present. Paris offered to 
send six thousand burgesses, but tho oiler w»v* rejected 
with contempt. They had, replied fiio chivalrous 
loaders of tho French, already tli^eo times tho number 
of tho English, and they did not require the aid of 
1 shopkeepers. ‘The princes and. nobles believed they 
had nothing to dread from the presumption of King 
Henry, and they looked upon Jus followers as their 
certain prey. On tho night before the Little, indeed* 
the French knights spent i Is silent hours playing at 
dice, the stakes bokig tho ransom of their expected 
prisoners. In the English can*p there was little sleep, 
but its hours were spent in a different manner. There 
1 was bloody wtu-k for them to do on tho morrow, and 
while tho armourers woro at work, the priests were 
I confessing their penitents, for well they know that 
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with so many thousand encmic% before thenf they 
had cause to fear that before the close of that insrrow, i 
'many of them might sleep the sleep of death. But 
all were resolved, with the king, to conquer or die. 
England, said Henry, should never have to pay a 
ransom for him ; and not one of his followers spoke of 
surrender. As for retreat or flight, that was impos- 
sible, for the English were in want of provisions, and 
the French were well provided with a numerous and 
well-equipped troop of cavalry. • 

The night of the 24th of October was cold and 
stonily. Henry passed^ that flight at Maisioncellos, a 
large, straggling village within a few bowshots frofh 
the enemy's ofltfftsts. As the day dawned— the feast 
of St. Crispin— ho heard three masses, and then armed 
himself for battle. Then mounting a grey pony, he 
^ led his troops to their positions. His little band of 
~ flights wore posted in the centre, so that their ban- 
ners wore thick together, and the archors were placed 
on the sides, and strewn along the front. Two bodies 
of archer* were concealed in ambuBli in the villagos of 
Agincourt and Framocourt, which the French had 
left unprotected. A ^lovcI mode of defence was 
devised bv Hemy to protect the archors from the 
attacks of cavalry. Every one was provided with a 


or the French had, in sight of the English, lost some- 
what of their overweening oonfldenee. . Moreover, 
not a horse M their quarterjpha& neighed during the 
night, which they conegdered a. bgd pmgii, and this 
may have damped their ardttflr/; TI^/tWQ ' aiinies 
passed several 0 hours inactive English 

sitting down quietly to breakfest, M th&r forofatners 
had done at Oressy, &w#ing th6 shotfh ;df\ battle. 
Still the French stirred not,\hey were>dt%^^4 to 


the foe, being tipped with iron. Having made his 
dispositions, Homy rode on liis grey pony along the 
lines of each division, and as ho rodo from rank to 
rank, exhorted them to do their duty. As ho passed 
along. Sir Walter llnngerford was overheard to say 
that ho wished some of the gallant knights who w^ro 
living in idleness and luxury in England could be 
present. m 11 No !” exclaimed Henry, “ I would not have 
a single man more. If God gives us the victory, tho 
more will bo our honour ; and ?f wo perish, tho loss 
will bo loss to our country.” Meanwhile, the French 
had marshalled their forefls for the conflict. Tlioy 
were formed in three lines, completely covering tho 
road to Calais. Thoir advanced guard consisted of 
about eight, thousand knights and esquires, and about 
flyp thousand five hundred archera and (&ossbowineii. 
Tho greater part of those wore composed of tho French 
r.obilm. Tho 'main ‘body was far moro numerous. 
According to tho lowest estimate, their lines consisted 
of full twenty men in depth. They were flanked by 
' two cods, and were so crowded together that thoy j 
had not rooifi to fight us thoy stoocl, or to extend their | 
line. The exact number of their forces cannot be 
stated, , some contemporary chroniclers estimating 
them at fifty thousand, and othors* at threo times that 
number. J t seems probable, however, that they were 
ton timos as many <& the English. But the issue of 
tho contest proves that numbers, when not scienti- 
fically arranged, and led oy able genorals, cease to be* 
an advantage. But there they stood in dense array, 
and seemed to be impregnable. Wo say stood, for 
their tactics were the reverse of those upon which 
thoy acted in tho battles of Ppictiors and Cressy. In 
those battles they had assumed* tho offensive, and 
commenced tho attaok, how thoy awaited it. Porhaps 
the old duke of Bern, who had fought iq tho battle of 
Poiotiers, sixty years before, had rominded them of 
the disastrous consequences of such a mode.of fighting, 


remain on the defensive^, It wqpld rape&iy 
that numerous as they were, the to 

await the arrival of reinforcements, whicb WOre on 
their march, under tho marshal de Loigny and the 
duke of Brittany ; and that in order to gctintiitye for 
their arrival, ho sought to amuse Henry by hcgqfin- 
tion. In the course of tho morning ho Sent mes- 
sengers to him, offering a free passage to Calais if he 
would restore Hqpfleur and the prisoner he had 
taken, and resign his pretensions to the French 
crown ; but Henry was not to be thus deceived. 
Time was precious to him : in another day or fl two his 
troops would have been on the point of starvation, and 
as his enemies would have been increased, his only 
chance of safety was to move onward. As* therefore, 
the French would not come to him, he prepared to go 
to them. It was towards noon when lie gave the 
ardor for his banners to advance ; and, in a moment, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown grey with 
honour, threw his trunoheon m the air, and ex- 
claimed, 41 Now strike I” Monstrelet says that Homy 
and all his knights dismounted, and that the English 
knelt for a brief moment to invoke the protection of 
God, and to place a small picco of earth in thoir 
mouths, in remembrance that they were -formed of 
dust, and to dust should return. Ii was a solemn 
moment; f but as thoy rose from thoir knees, tlioy 
shouted tho national “hurrah!” and boldly advanced. 
On the archers wont, with bowstrings djaflm, to meet 
the mailed chivalry of Franco. vThoy had no armour 
of defence, but thoy shrank not from the charge. 
Thick flow their deadly shafts, and it was in vain that 
the French stooped to "avoid them, many fell at the 
first flight of thoir wcll-aimod arrows. Cliquet do 
Brabant and the count de Vcndomo were ordered to 
advance with a body of knights to dear away 
the archers; but the field, which had been lately 
sown, ewas soaked with rain, and the trampling had 
converted it into deep mud, so* that the Horses, en- 
cumbered 'with raon^in heavy armour, could* not 
pxtricate themselves to charge with effect. Planting 
thoir shai*penod stakes into tho earth for a. defence, 
again the archers sent from their well -strung bows a 
flight of arrows, ftnd this time thoir elocution was 
still moro fearful. Galled and maddened •by them, 
the horsos rushed back on the main body of. the 
French, and throw it into oonfusion. The decisive 
moment was como. Reftov&ig their stakes, and sling- 
ing tlieir bows bohind them, the English a archers 
rushqd with their * bill-hooks chid hatchets into tho 
midst of the steel-clad knight* and the. constable of 
France, and many of the most illustrious French 
knights, fell before them. «The chivalry 1 of .France 
were/slaughtered in heaps by these despised plebeians, 
and , their whole body was y dispersed. Those who 
escaped fled through* an opening made for them in 
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the second division, a movement which was attended 
with mcr^^dMigordcri A fresh .charge of horse was 
? aado » "d »jr Anthony, dflko of Brabant, but ho w as 
instantly slam, and the archers still odvwicing, de- 
stroyed $11 that opposed them. The scqpnd lino, hew-* 
ever,. dosed up, ana, for a while, stood their ground 
mai^ulhr, . If was now, iirieed, that the real battle 
took place. In tho cosnfct Henry's life . was. re- 
peatedly in danger. Eighteen French knights had 
bound themselves by oath either to take or kill him* 
and one of them foiled him to tho ground with a 
blow of his battle-axe, buf his soldiers closed round 
him, and killed evory one of thorn. Tho duko of 
Alen$on then cut his way to tho royal standard <jf 
Hhgland* and, after striking ilio duko of York to tho 
ground, cleft the crown ih twain which Henry wore 
over his helmot; but the English closed upon him, 
and he too was slain. Tho battle was now over. Tlio 
second division, on tho fall of Alcnyon, fled i% dismay ; 
and the^ third, which had never drawn sword, and- 
which Btill far outnumbered tho English, galloped ! 
ill' hot baste* from tho bloody field. Hitherto no 
prisoners had boon takbn, but they now surrendorod 
in heaps. Tho number captured exceeded that of the 
victors, and as a body of them prerontod a show of 
resistance, Henry gave orders that each man should 
kill his prisoners; and as this was refused, a body 
of two hundred archers were directed to execute 
this odious task. Many of tho French wore thus 
massacred in cold blood. 13ut Henry's nature was 
not cruel. Tho day before the battle ho had dis- 
charged all thp prisoners brought with him from 
Harflcur upon their parole, and as soon os ho found 
that his danger was imaginary, ho stoppod the car- 
nage. The instinct of self-preservation dictated tho 
order ; t and even tho French chitmiclcrs t>f tho age 
record the horrible circumstanco in forms of sorrow 
rather thaif of condemnation. Tho circumstance 
appears to have arisefi from a body of French peasants, 
who hod collected in the roar of tho English to 
plunder their baggage, and cot frftu any renewed 
resistance of the French army, for thoso who had 
escaped were still fleeing for their lives. It was a 
mistake; but a great number of French knights 
perished in consequence of that mistake^ and none 
more regretted it than Hcnty himself. 

The loss in this famous battle of Agincourt, bn tho 
sido of the French, was* appalling. Monstrelct, tho 
Fiench chronicler, says that neter had s<? many and 
such noble men fallen in one battlo. Afnong tho 
slain were seven princes of tho blood) and, in all, 
thcro perished in the short space of less than half a 
day, eight thousand gentlemen, knights, or esquires, 
of whom one bundled and twenty were nobles bearing 
banners. Among tho most distinguished prisoners ( 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of 
Richemont, Eu, and Venddtue, tho Marshal Boucicault, 
and the lords of Haqpourt and Croon. Mountjoye, 
tho herald of tho king of Franco, was captured ; and 
when Henry, after tho battlo, asked him to whom tho 
honour of tno victory was duo, to himself or the king 
of France? he replied, “ To you, the king of England." 
That victory was not obtained without sorno loss on 


tho part of the English; but the estimates of that 
loss are very conflicting. The French, chroniclers of 
VOL. I. 


tho juried assert tfiat it" was sixteen hundred, %nd ] 
there is ho reason to believe tlia^ it fell fur^hort of. 
that number As the battle was chiefly fought Ay 
men of inferior degree, it was among them that tho 
loss was heaviost ; out the duke of York— tho fldso 
Rutland — and tho earl of Suffolk were among tho 
slain, tho forme? meeting with a more honourable fato 
than he descry od. Learning the name of an adjoiniug 
castle, Ileiiry ordeupd the battle to bo named after it— 

14 tho battlo of Agincourt " — a name by which it will 
txfknown a% long as the history of England enduros. 

# Turner remarks upon tliitf battlo justly; “Tho 
laurel of Agfcicourt was tho prize of # teipoiity without 
necessity; of a chivalrous deiianco of danger, too 
much like ostentatious confidence to bo safely com- 
mended ; and was won, not only against all calcula- 
tion, but against all liopo. But what reasoning 
justify wars and enterprises that produce such a 
quantity of human slaughter and suffering, which 
oven tlie soldiers who inflicted it could not look at 
without lamenting? Sueli sympathy, and* yet such* 
actions, display tho anomalous medley which so often 
deforms human nature. Compassionate yet cruel; 
tender-hearted yot pitiless ; benevolent at ono moment, 
unfeeling at another ; kind even to animals, nud yet 
ruthless against his fellow-creatures.’* Well might the 
poet Cowpor, in lus righteous indignation of tlio curse 
of tho human race — war — exclaim—# 

“ War is a game, which, were their subjects wise 
Kings would not play at Nations would do well 
To extort their truncheons from tho puny hands 
Of harocs ; whoso inlirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, * 

• Because men shffer it, their toy, the world.” 

Henry slept on tho night after tho battlo at 
Maison cellos, and on the following morning set out 
for Calais, tho duko ?»f Orleans, his prison or, riding by 
his sido as though they had boon old friends. Tho 
duko had been for somo Hours inconsolable, and halt 
refused to cat and drink ; but Henry had choorod him 
with fair words, and ho becamo roconcjjpd to his fate. 
The English hod already stripped the wounded and 
tho dead of tlicir armour and tlffcir best clothes, and 
os they crossed tho field of blood, they put aij^nd to « 
tlio sufferings of many who #oro uhablo to move. 
Tho booty they had obtained was so great tliat they 
almost sank undor its weight, but after a slow and 
tedious march, they rooched Calais. T^o sunlo day 
they arrivod thoro —tho 29th of October — tho news of 
tho viotory reached London, and all tho bells of tho 
city churches sent* forth their merry j>eals. What 
mattered it that in twenty-fivo roods flf ground pits 
liod been dug, and thousands jf tlio aristocracy of 
France had boon buried tliorcm, os in ono vast so- 
pulohro ? And what mattorgd it that thousands moro 
had boon buried in the woods whithor they had 
crawled, or had been left a prey to tlio wolves and 
ravens? And what mattered it that f ho English army 
itself had been, from disoaso and tho sword, reduced 
to a mere skeleton? it was a victory— men called 
it a glorious ono— and the nation to whom tho victors 
belonged must have their nil of rejoicing. That 
rejoicing lasted many days ; and to this hour England 
points to the field of AgincouA with a glow- of pride, 
as though victorious ambition is true and lasting j 
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glory. As for the victor, Henry, ho becAic the 

# uatiunh idol. On arriving at Calais he wnled a 
^$uncil, and as ho wanted men and money before ho 

could take any farther steps to secure the phantom of 
which ho had been in search, tho council determined 
that it w. 4 -s* his wisdom to return to England. Ho 
remained at Calais till tho 17th of November, by 
which time not. «»idy Loudf»ii, but all^ England, had 
hoard of his vi'chny.* Joy btsnn^l in every counte- 
nance: tie* j-xiplo were literally mad with joy and 
triumph. IVhen thoir hero appeared at Hover vftth 
J ,w w)!»l and noble mptivfis, they rushed into tjio 
s(*a to meet him, and carried him to shore on thoir 
shoulders. England lmd produced many valiant 
kings, hut Henry of Monmouth was tho most valiant 
of them all. At Canterbury, Rochester, and every 

town through which he passed, thousands met him to 

do him honour ; but it was when ho reached Black- 
heath that the greyest honour was paid him. There 
ho was met by .the lords, commons, and clergy, and 
# by tho mayor, aldermen, ami citizens of London, who 
conducted him in triumph into tho capital. “Romo 
itself never showed more honour to her conquerors 
than was shown to tho hero of Agincourt. * Wino 
flowed Jiko water in tho streets, every house was 
decorated, and gvery one greeted him with loud 
huzzas. There never was such a hero as Henry of 
Monmouth, tho victors of role tiers and dressy, men of 
immortal memory, paled before him. As for parlia- 
ment, its generosity for his dectls of arms was 
unbounded: all tlio supplies ho asked for wero 
m readily granted; nay nun b, for its members, in tho 
fulness of their joy, granted him, that which tl^y 
had regretted in tlio days of Richard JL, inasmuch as 
it had made him a tyrant —tho subsidy on wool aud 
leather for life. Hut it must bo recorded to Henry's 
honour, that with all his mad thirst for foreign con- 
quest, ho was submissive to constitutional restrictions 
5n his government, and m-fer showed any inclination 
to play tho tyrant at homo. On the contrary, ho 
lived in lianngny and friendship with his parliament, 
and tlio chief uegret of his faithful people was, that so 
much of his time wa 8 spent in tho field 8f his ambi- 

* turn- prance. 

Henry remained in # Englnnd during tho following 
year. ^ ifo still, however, continued to chorish his 
ainbijjpus projects, and pivpared for their accomplish- 
ment, Thiv French, t hcinsob vos, iavoured those pro- 
jects. In tlio spring of tho year 14ifi,*Sigismund, 
king of tlio ltomans and emperor oieet, camo to 
England in tho vain hopo of reconciling tlio kings of 
England and * France, and ho was followed to tho 
English court by French ambassadors, and by William 
of Havana, count ot Holland and of Jfainault, who 
seconded his mediation. But it was all to no purpose ; 
lfonry was still resolved to win the crown of Franco. 
Whilo thoy were in JEngland, tho French besieged 
Harfleur by land and water, and tho oarl of Dorset, 
its governor, was quickly compelled to send to .Eng- 
land foT succour. Harfleur, however, was relieved 
from the blockade by tlg> duke of Bedford, the king’s 
brother, who, with some ships hastily colleoted, sailed 
to tiie mouth of tho Seino, and captured thp large 
cfefpafei and other vesAls that kept it ; oea wfch the 
land t loops raised tho siege, and fled. 


time, tho rival parties m Franco vw mow*, 
upon destroying each other than mafo tyn i n ig the in- 
dependence of tho kingdefa. , In .of 

tlio word, it was a kingdom divided; itself. 

•Tlio duke of JBrabant’and tijp had 

both been slain in tlio field rf-App^Pi not- 
withstanding this, thoir Jbrofher, Bur- 

gundy, steeped in anim^Rty against 


aud Arraagnacs^ so far ifbm being allay^V.fcy tho 
common danger by which France was :;pc^t by 
Henry’s pretensions to its crown, had b^cqhko. more 
Violent than over. Each faction laid upon the otter 
tlio blame of the#disastcr/but neither party jtoarned 
wisdom by the catastrophe. Sham© and grief had for 
a moment overwhelmed them, but it passed* away as 
a sliadow, and their bitter enmities returned , with 
redouble violcnco. By tlio captivity of tlie # duko of 
Orleans, and tho death of tho constable,, and other 
leaders, tho Armagnac party was greatly shattered ; 
but. by the activity of tno count, ho still held . possoss- 


but, by the activity of tlio count, ho still held.possoss- 
Kion of Baris, ami kept tho Burgundians at bay. 
Such was tho s^to of affairs when, m the year' 1417, 
tho king of England again embarked with a mighty 
army at Southampton, to renew his contest for the 
tlirono of Franco. At this time his ambition had led 
him to boliovo that ho was an instrument in tho 
hands of God, in punishing tho crimos of tho French 
nation. It was not him, ho said, that had mado tho 
slaughter at Agineourt, but tho Almighty, and, as ho 
believed, for tho sins of tho peoplcv He resumod 
operations, tlieroforo, in the twofold capacity of an 
avenger of God’s wrath, and an ambitious conqueror. 

Tho army which Henry led into Normandy was 
far more numerous and powerful than that with 
which lio had besieged Tiarflour. I# Consisted of 
about sixteen* thousand men-atfarms, and about an 
equal number of archers, besides a body of artificers 
of all kinds, wit# numerous sappers and minors. IIo 
landed at Tonquo, near Harfleur, and there wero none 
to oppose liim. As if acting in concert with him, tho 
duko of Burgundy was, at this crisis, marching upon 
Paris, breathing vengeanco upon tho “ treacherous 
aud poisoning ArmagnacS.” IIo would exterminate 
them^io said, by fire and sword ! The work Henry 
had to do in Normandy was therefore easy. Its 
town$ snedfessively fell before him, and as fortress 
after jforti$ss was secured, the estates of the Norman 
lords jwere confiscated, and bestowed upon his English' 
followers : just A jit tho time of the Norqian Conquest, 
William the Conquoror had bestowed tho estates of 
tlio JEnglish barons upon tlio Normans. _ Distracted 
withi tho movements of the duke of Burgundy, the 
Frenfch government updo no effectual resistance. 
Iloniy was cvoiy where vicarious; blit winter set in 
boforS tho whole of Norrnandy*wa8 reduced, und he 
established his court at Caen. During his ^jratlons, 
tho French' court had sued for a peace or truce, but 


he would grant neithor, except on the ccm^ute that 
the rrinocss Catherine should become life wife, and 
that i ho should be declared regent; opd to 
tho Ithrcme upon the death of uhiricii conditions 


tho Ithrone upon the death of Ch 
whiqh were haughtily rejected. ^ 
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Hor aijf';a priaonor, but had boon the moans of tho d% 
stnfbtiiib oiJBois-BouTdoh, who hod tho place of Orleans 
in her afibbtions. At* the order d f tho king, ho hod 
been sawn up in a bag and thrown into the Seine ! 
Her i^onttnent was now turned Against Armagnac. 
A messenger was sent to tho duke of Buncimuy to 


A meajbngor was sent to tho duke of Buiqgundy to 
lmsten^U nor j*>liof at Tours, and leaving Corbeillo on 
tho Seino. whjoh ho was besieging, ho suddenly ap- 
pearfed before iliat town, and delivered the queen 
from nor captivity. Isabella bestowed upon her 
dcliverer,whom sho called her “very dear cousin,’* tho 
appointment of governor-general of tho kingdom : that 

S ritmenfc being made in hor ctqKicity of regent, 
'£ she asserted had boon irrevocably conferred on 
hor by her husband, tho king, and his council of state. 
ThorO. was now a reaction in Paris. Hitherto its 
eiiizQns hod wannly espoused tho cause of tho count 
of Armegnao, but his rule had been ono of severity 
and terror, and they now desired his overthrow. 
Awaro of this change in thoir sentiments, tho count 
redoubled his cruelties, and resolved to repress treason 
by the sword. Nor was it in Paris alone that a re- 
action took place. Most of tho towns, cAopt thoso 
that wore captured or besieged by King Henry, de- 
clared for the queen and tho duko, and her court, 
which was held at Chartres, became fhrongod with 
princes and tho groat lords of tlie cqiintry. Enraged 
at this turn of aflairs,tho couift scut I lis^ip tains from 
Paris, who took several towns and castles* fi om tho 
Burgundians, and slew thoir garrisons. But his rule 
was drawing to a close. The young dauphin was tired 
of his servitude to the Armagnocs, and a" secret ne- 
gotiation was entered into*to place tho wholojpower 
of the gofbrnrncnt of^thc kingdom in tho hands of tho 
duko of Burgundy and tho queen. A treaty to that 
effect,. subject to ratification, wa S signed at tho villago 
of La Tombe, and tho effect of it when rrnfde knowif 
in Palis was magioal. Belying on thjj strong gariison 
ho had in there! ty, the count of Arnagnao resolved to 
oppose this Jthmily compact. Ho denounced thoso who 
had proposed this treaty as traitore ; but notwith- 
standing his proscriptions, opposition to his authority 
' becanie more' and more E^erm A blow given to tho 
non of a rich iron merchant by one of the Armagnac 
mon-at-irihs, was asta match to tho ..mine. The 
citizens rose in arms, throw open tho Porte St* Germain 
des Pres to the Burgundian ganison of Fontoise, and 
for severed days thero w#s a fearful massacre of tho 
Amftj^naps. This occurred at the end of May. Then 
there was a pause ; but on the 12th of Juno thero was 
a cuyimt the' duke of Burgundy was at the gates of 
the cityfand the massacre was renewed. Many of 


the Jfja tagnacs had been hold as prisoners, and tho 
people* breaking open tho prisons and private houses . 
where they were confined, massacred hundreds of the** 
among whom was the count himself. Tho cruolties 
committed during this reign of terror are too horfiblo 
to relate ; nor wore they slipped, when, on the 14th 
of July, tho queen and the duko of Burgundy entered 
Paris. All suspocted of being opposed to the now 
government wore put to death. 

Meanwhile, Henryliad been pursuing liis victorious 
career; In 4ho spring jf 4 thia year lie had received 
powerful reinforcements, and lfo began tho campaign 
by laying sffcge to several places at qpce. By the 
beginning of July, all Lower Normandy was subdued, 
though not without a stem resistance. Having 
organized a government in Lower Normandy, ho 
carried his maui force over tho Seine, and laid siege \#*r* 
Rouen, the capital of Upper Normandy. That city 
was strongly fortified. On two sides it was washed 
by tho Seine, and on all sides it was walled and de- 
fended by towers and battovios. Its siego # is ono of# 
the most memorable in tho pages of histoiy. For sis 
months it withstood all tho attempts of tho English to 
take it! Tho pcoplo of Rouen, headed by chiefs who • 
had retired before llcnry, rosolvod to resist to tho 
last extremity. • It was on the 30th# of July, that he 
invested tho city, and finding that tho garrison wfis 
numerous, and over ready to mako#eortios upon his 
troops, and that he could not hop© to take it. by 
assault, he determined to reduce it by a more efficacious 
system — by famine. Deep ditches were dug on tho 
land-side, and his lines wore fortified with towers and 
artillery. During* tho progress of these works, which 
exceeded two miles in length, tho garrison often I 
sallied out and fought bravely, but inoftbcrtiuflly, with 
his troops. At length, however, they were finished, 
and then tho garrison could neither attack nor receive 
cither succour or provisiqps on the land-side. Tlu^ 
river was still open to them ; but to cut off all supplies 
from tho uppor j>art, troops wore stationed along the 
banks and the islands of tho Seine, while tho stream 
itself was barricaded with iron ghainff. A bridgfcof 
boats, also, well manned with archers, was throflm 
over it above tho town ; while tho l&wcr par^of tho 1 
river was defended by a two hundred small vessels, 
which were constantly sailing to and fro, and its 
mouth was guarded by a strong fieot and tho garrison , 
of llurflour^ Tho "population of Rouen* was great ; 
somo chroniclers stating the number as high as threo 
hundred thousand ; at tho lowest computation, it was 
a hundred and fifty thousand. Whatever the numbers i 
may have boon, tho inhabitants of that ancient city 
of narrow streets were shut up to starve. Their 
miseries wore fearful. Many thousands died for want. . 
Holinshed, describing thoil* sufferings, says: “If I 
should rehearse, according to tho reports of divers 
writers, how dearly dogs, rats, mice, and csits were 
sold within tho town, and how greatly they wore, by 
tho poor people, eaten and devoured, anil how tho 

n lo daily died fin* fault, of food and young infants 
lo streets on their mother'll breasts, lying dead, j 
starved for hunger — tho roador might lament thoir I 
extreme misSrics. A groat ^umbor of poor simple j 
creatures wore put out of tho gates, who wore, by the 
Englishmen that kept the trenches, driven back again 
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_____ — ; ~~ 7~~. Ant crown. T&wo conceasionfl were tlte fatfand compete 

lo thoW gates, esooution of the treaty of Brotigay fthe eeanon of 

againrtfliem. And so they UyM**» Normandy; and tho atwfate sovereignty©! all his 

ft ^rtv 1 ? f*“S* rf w ifcfc^nSS«rf .other .contorts. Om those oonditJ^W- these 
Mp and relief, for to* of wlmh J^ n ,j^ ng |,| on o-he W he would rejgn hi* olftima to the 

wl.i^pomuw ****** 


that great. cl.i y of Christian i* juicing* ho allowed 
w>i ne fowl to bo distributed among tho guor outc^ts 
t!it«n o.iUido tho K‘ite«*>f Itolicn; but beyond tins, Jjis 
morcry wan nut extended. At length fimnno did its 
work. On tfio 10th of January, A.r>. 1419, its brave 
garrison capitulated. They wore allowed to inarch 
out without arms, on condition that they would not 
mtvo against Henry fur ono year; but it must be 
recorded, to liis disgrace, that after the city surrendered, 
its mayor or commandant was beheaded. Thus ono 
of tho noblest cities of Franco fell under tho English 
•rule, and Henry built a palace there, and held his 
court as duke of Normandy. 

Tho young daupliinjiaa entered into a treaty with 
, tho queen aiid iho duke of Burgundy to bo reconciled, 
but nonsuch reconciliation liad been effected. Their 
mutual animosities were still as rife as over. Cliarlcs 

_ i , 1^/1 


ferencos and deliberation* on these demands ; but« on 
tho part of tho Fronclrceurt, it waB bniy tof gain 
time. While thus negotiating with Benity other 
negotiations were pcfidiyg. During the deliberations, 
Henry resided at Mantes, on tho Ibffc hank; of the 
Seine, and tho duko and the queen at Pontoise; on the 
right bank of the river, twenty-five miles hearer to 
Paris. In the interval, howevor, tho duke of Bur- 
gundy had secretly concluded a treaty with* 7 the 
dauphin ; each agreeing trf sharo the royal authority 
during the lifetime of King Charles, and to unito 
their armies in order to rosist “ the ancient enemies of 
the kingdom.” This alliance seemed to cut off from 
Henry all liopos of farther success ; but its issue 
proved favourable to his pretensions. It was the 
dauphin who sought this alliance, fooling assured that 
if the queen, and his rival,*the duko of Burgundy, 
eamo to torms with Henry, his party would inevitably 
be crushed. By t he meditated treachery, or, if he did 
not, tho old captains of tho Armagnaos did. Under 


Burgundy ruled at Paris. Both tho dauphin and tho 
duke hud promised to relievo the citizens of Pouch ; 
but they were woro intent upon circumventing each 
ether than of organising any effectual resistance to^ho 
common enemy. Tho fill of Kouen earned dismay 


their treaty of allianco, they had kissed each other, 
and had sworn eternal friendship with an oblivion of 
all past quarrels ; but all “ was false and hollow.” 
On finding that lie had boon doceivod, undismayed by 
tho promulgated treaty hotween tho rival factions. 


into ovary quarter of France. After its capture Henry marched rapidly towards Paris. Crossing tho 
Henry prepared to march upon Paris, lt was a critical Seine, ho Captured Pontoiso, and his victorious troops 


Henry prepared to march upon Paris, lt was a critical 
moment for Franco. Paris waft undefended. The 
king, the queen, and tho duko of Burgundy were 
•there, but on hearing of^ho advance of Ilenry, tho 
court removed to Lugny, It was hoped that the two 
factions would* in this hour of danger, eeaso their 
strifes, and unite tlieir forces to stem his progross. 
That hopo w«is vuitf. On the contrary, *both parties 


were quickly at tho vory gates of Paris. The city 
was still undefended, for, notwithstanding their oaths 
and promises, •tho rival factions* had not been recon- 
ciled. Each accused tho other of troachory ; but, at 
length, a confofcnco was agreed upon between tho 
duko and tlie dauphin. It was proposed by tho lattor 
for the good of Franco. The courtiers of tho duko 


The courtiers of the duko 


ambassadors, offering conditions of peace. Henry was friondfa and relations had boe* recently massacred 
then at Vernon, and the king, Jho queen, and tho in Paris. IIuwo remarks “ kow both or dither of them 
duke had removed to Proving. As thesb conditions could witlf safety venture upon this conference, it 
appeared to bo advant igeous, tho carl of Warwick was •seemed sgtnowlint difficult to conceive. Tho assassi- 
rlespatchcd to Proving and it arranged between nation perpetrated by tlio duko of Burgundy, and still 
him and the French court that King Chorlqg and tlie more his open dvpwal of the deed, aud t domnce of the 
king of England sliqpld have a mooting. Tho* place doctrine, tended to dissolve all tho bands of society; 
of rendezvous fixed upon was on tho right bank of the and oven men of honour, who detested the cample, 
Seine, near tho town ofkfelun, and the time of meeting ^ might deem it just, on a favourable opportunity, to 
the 30th of May.* ltich tents were pitched for the retaliate upon tho aytlior. Tho duke, therefore, 
two kings ; but although Honry made liis appearance, neither dared to give, nor dbuld pretend to expect, any 
Charles came not. The queen, however, and her fair trust, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual 
daughter Catherine, with the duke of Burgimdy mot security which woro proposed by the ministers of the 
the English monarch, and graceful courtesies passed dauphin.” "Although wamod, the* duke resolved to 
between them, but notlimg more. # Ilenry was smitten meet his cousin : it was his duty, ho said,* to adventure 
by the charms of the French princess, and expressed his porson for tho blessing of peace,. and if he was 
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himself anxious to form a matiiraonial • alliance with killed, he should die a mart’ 


appointed 


her but with horlmuMio demanded conoessiona which for ;tho meeting was on the bridge of Ifonteroau. 
wore incompatible with tho dignity of tho iFrehcpi Sow ^pledged their solemn oaths for, eaeh other’s 
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CIVIL AND MILlI 


Bactfwere to moot on the bridim with only 
tan; Knights At each end of the bridge weteX&wo 
barriers, bat there was hi* barrier in the oentro for 
mi^hiol protection. Into this open space the dauphin 
and. the duke entered each having with him thd 
stipulated number of attendants. When the duke 
advanced, theaauphin watnin a sort of gallery in the 
oentiia Of thrf ' Bridge,- and osl|e approached the heir to 
the throng he took off his velvet cap, which ho wore 
instead, of his helmet, and bgntlis knee before him. 
That was the lAoment of vongeance. The duke had 
loft hjs. attendants a littld behind him, and as lio 
thus salutod the dauphin, Tannoguy du Chatel 
pushed him down and struck him with his axo, and 


breathed* two other of tho dauphin's attendants 
despatched ♦him with their swords# tho death of tho 
duke of Orleans and the massacre of tho Apnngnacs 
was avenged. 

But ting foul murder was fatal to the intorosts of 
tho dauphin. ‘ He gave out that ho had boon insulted 
and threatened by tho'duko at tho interview; but 
this shallow dofence was of no avail: ho was uni- 
versally deemed to bo a murderer. T,he blame of tho 
action entirely fell upon him, and tho wholo state of 
affairs became changed by the incident. Tho city of 
Paris, which was devoted to the family of tho duke of 
Burgundy, broke out into tho highest fury against 
him ; while the court of King Charles entered into 
tho same views from personal- interests. All- tho 
ministers of that monarch owed their preferment to 
tho late duke, and fearing their downfall, if the 
dauphin should succeed in his enterprise, which was 
to get tho person of the king into his possession, mode 
every effort to increase the number of Ub enemies. 
Never was a more impolitic crime committed. 
Throughout^ ranee, which was accustomed to scenes 
of bloodshed, it oxtfited universal horror. As for 
Philip, the young duke of Burgundy, ho rosolvcd to 
avenge the death of his father# Ifo was married to a 
daughter of tho king of Franco ; and when he received 
the news of tho tragedy, ho resolvod to prosecute tho 
assassin to tho utmost extremity. Hastening to 
Henry Y., ho* tendered him the crown of Finance, with 
tho promise of his utmost* aid to support his claim, 
liis views wore even seconded by Queen Isabella 
and tho council of Government. As Hume rightly 
observes, 44 in tho general tramqfcrt of rage* every con- 
sideration of national and family interest >yas buried* 
in oblivion by all parties ; the subjection to a foreign 
enemy, the expulsion of the lawful heir, and tho 
slavoryof the kingdom appeared but small evils if 
they led to tl*o gratification of tho present passion.” 
As to, the people of Paris, adverse as they were to tho 
rule of the English, they wor^still more hostilo to tho 
Armagnacs* who, with tho dauphin at their head, 
wore desolating tho goountiy. Henry, indeed, was 
now universally regarded as an ally to bo courted, 
rather than as an enemy to bo opposed. • 


Henry, received ambassadors from Philip and Queen 
Isabel!* at Pontoiso. ^ Tho dauphin had previously 
sought ,afc alliance with him, but he wisely doclincd 
to >espotuse his cause. His interests lay with, the 
young duke of Burgundy and the queen. Accordingly 


on recliving overtures from them, ho expressed his 
readiness ft afford them assistance on certain con- 
ditions. /Ife was in a position to make his own term*. 
His demands were humiliating to Franco as a nation, 
but they wore readily accepted. Henry was to 
rcceiye the hand of tho Princess Catherine ; to 1 m the 
immediate regent of tho kingdom ; and to bo recog- 
nised successor to the crown of France on tho death 
of King Charles. Jfumiliating as these terns were, 
when they were announced to tho parliament and 
otter authorities of Paris, they were hailed with joy. 
On a sudden, .Henry hrift booomo tho most popular 
man in Franso. The highest eulogimns were paid to 
his virtues. Ho was wisto anTl prudent; a lover of 
peace and justice ; a protector of tho poor, and a do- 
fendor of tho Church : in a word, ovorvthing that a 
monarch ought to be. Some few nobles considered 
tho treaty disgraceful and destructive to tho indl> 


pendcnce of tho nation ; but the g^eat majority looked 
upon it with favour. 

This astonishing treaty, by which tho crown of # 
Franco was to lx) transferred to a stranger, was finally 
concluded at Troyes, on tho Syst of May, 142(1. It 
was said to be a treaty of 44 perpetual pcaco and 
parliament, barons, bishops, and people, all vied with 
each other in tlio eagerness with whiph they acknow- 
ledged Henry as regent. Tho oath of allegiance 
was taken with a readiness truly fnarvollous. But 
no ono was more loyal to King Henry than the young 
duke of Burgundy. Ho gladly did homage to him 
for his fiefs, and acknowledged him as his future 
sovereign, iir tho hopo that ho would — as Henry had 
stipulated to do -^vongo tho death of his father. 

Tho marriage of Homy with tho Princess Catherine 
was xcclobmted on tho 2nd of June, in the eliurch of 
St. John, at Troyes. Only ono day was spent in 
banqueting, for on Soaring of tho treaty of Troyes, 
tho dauphin had assumed tho style and authority of 
regent, and had appealed*!*) God and his sword foi* 
tho maintenance of his title. It w.-is necessary, 
tkerofore, for Ilcnry to take the. field against him. A 
tournament was proposed as a prolongation of fko 
marriage festivities, hut ho womd not listen to at. 
Their cncmios, ho said-, were at Sens, and by Joying « 
siogo to it they might have joifcting *and tourneying 
enough. There, ho added, every man might give 
proof of his prowess ; and thero was 44 no fmor prpwoss 
than doing Justice the wicked, that tlig }>oor pooplo ‘ 
mi gtit live. Accordingly, on. the second day after 

his marriago, Homy, 44 regent and heir of Franco,” 
marched from Troyps to Sens, his brido accompany- 
ing him# to his warn. Sens was br -sieged and cap- 
tured ; and Montcrcau and VyJcneuvo and Melon 
successively foil into his hands. Melun was takon oh 
( tho 18th of November, and#as the dauphin liad fled 
into Languedoc, where tho party of tho young count 
of Armagnao was poworfiu, Henry, with his bride, 
and Cliarlos and tlio queen, repaired to Paris, All 
Paris was wild with joy as they paced along its 
streots. Tho people were starving, but still they rent 
tho air with loud acclamation In honour of ilcnry, 
tho rich assumod tho red cross of England, while tho 
priests^ ever feody to pay tho most fulsome adulations, 
chanted, 44 Blessed is ho that toraeth in tho name of 
the Lord.” On their arrival in Paris the throo 
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«tat« of the kingdom wteo «Kninonod to 4 ? t, and J nobles 


solemn approval of tho treaty of Troyes. ___ . I gf-^Su 2 


solemn approval of tho treaty 01 iToycs. » 

’ By- flat treaty, and tho subsequent victories of , ho returned tp Epdapdj • ytf ffl 
Henry, an *]manmtly stable foundation was. laid for ^Lament, and 

the union of England and Franco under ono sceplm nobles and Rn.ghto did hOT&gMfl_ ■ 

Had that union actually taken place, it u difficult to f granted them in France^ ! he 
say to which countir it would havo proved most however, oordmlly appror^ pf tho £fP» M-WffWS*'. 
ltorwiVions. On this subject Hume jifttly remarks: and tho commons granted a submdy-df £Q®t$tmfor 
... continuance of the war, that^roiher'dS^|ipB ! »nd . 


Mid a 
fcfclfah 
lands 


‘•Jt must havo minced tho fomfor kingdom to tho 


rank of a provineo : it would entirely havo disjointed his party being subdued, Frajico might 

tho succession of the latter, *and havo brought on the annexed to tho crown of England. ■ < :r ; . 
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(Icstmetion of every descendant of the c royal faraity, 
ah tho bouses of Orleans, Anjou, Alenin, Brittany, 
lionrbori, mid of Burgundy itself whoso titles wore 
preferable to tliat of the English princes, would on 
that account havo been exposed to porpetual jealousy 
■«j*d persecution from the sovereign. Thoro was even 
a palpable deficiency in Henry’s claim, which no ai t 
could palliate. For besides tho insuporablo ob- 
jections tp which Edward Ilf/s pretensions wero ox- 
r posed, he was not heir to that monarch: if female 
succession wore admitted, tho right had devolved on 


Such an annexation was viflionaty. 
February, “tho fiur lady” Catherine 


cfuocn at Westminster, and Horny and m^^rjiDen* 
after set out on a Qrogresa through tho 
their progress was brio£ When at York tkSfefifc ived 
which recallod Honiy to Fraitfo. Hie had l^ffc hia 
uncle, tho duko of Exeter, governor of Park land his 
brother, flio duke of Clarence, his lieutenant in Nor- 
matidy. In Paris there had .been signs of ievolt 


^gainst tlio new government. Tho i 
bread, and their wants not being suppl 

nil 


flp Ranted 
, they had 


tho house of Mortimof: allowing that Bichsqd II. become turbulent. Tho duko of Exeter hfl&eVen 
was a tyrant, and that Henry LV.’s merits in deposing been compelled to employ his archers against tll$th in 
him woeo so great towards tho English, as to justify tho streets to preserve order. It was, howevgfc. in 
that nation in plfohig him on tho tbrono, Bichard had Normandy chiefly that ovonts had oceurrcd whioli 
nowise offended Fiance, and his rival had merited recalled llenry to his kingdom in prospective: As 


that nation in plying him on tho throno, Bichard had Normandy chiefly that ovonts had oceurrcd whioli 
nowise offended Fiance, and his rival had merited recalled Henry to his kingdom in prospective: As 
nothing of that kingdom: it could not possibly bo Anjou recognized the authority of the dauphin, -the 
pretended that the crown of Franco was bocomo an duko of Clarence invaded that country, in order to 
appendage to that uf England; and that a princo reduce it to Henry's swuy. Ho commenced Ins work 
who by any moans got possession of tho latter, was auspiciously ; but on a sudden his vanguard Was sur- 
without further question, entitled to tho former. So prised by a body of Anjevins, aided by six thousand 
that, on tho whole, it must bo aJloftml that Henry's Hoots undor tho earl of Buchan, and ho was dofeated 
claim to^ Franco was, if possible, si ill moro unin- ai\d slain. Tlio greater number of his vanguirdwero 
telligiblo than the titlo by which his father laid either killed or taken prisoners. Tlio English archers 
mounted tho throno of England.”* aftorwards came up and drove tlio French and tho 


rejoicing. They looked not to tho future, but tlio part izans, and they prepared tor a sterner resistance, 
present. Ilo Bad been victorious, and tho nation was At this time, indcod, tho dauphin had gathered 
exulted by his triumphs. In January, fi.n. 1421, as strength in the south, and was advancing towards 
, Henry had great need of men and money, and as Baris to overthrow tho government os settled by tho 
thesoc<$uld only bo obtained from his oxul ting sub- treaty of Troyes. r , 

jeets in England, he took shipping with his bride, and Leaving tho quocn at Windsor, Ilenry repaired to 
came to London. f l heir reception was one of unusual Francos with reinforcements, aggin to figh£ for its 
* magnffccence. 'lTiore wero such jiageuuls and feasts coveted crown. Ilo set sail,, from Dover with four 
oh had rareljr boforo been witnessed. Tho general thousand mcn-afcarmc and twenty-four thousand 
sentiment of fho peoplo has been thus expressed by a archers, and on tho J2th of Juno ho reached Calais, 
chronicler of that period. W N<^ doubt,” he soys, In his train was tho young king of 'Scotland, who at 


England had<great cause to rejoffio at tho ooming of this period hod< been sixteon years % captive in 
i a . n °blo princo, and so mighty a eohqueror, Windsor Casflo. . During that time no eJfoit had been 
which in so small ^>oce, and so biiof time, hod made to reloaso him from captivity, either by treaty 
brought under hw obeisanoo tho great and poissLut or force of aim On tho contrary, fKe duko of 
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realm and dominion of franco. Iho glaro of vie-"' Albany, whilo regent, anxious to rdtain tho oxerciso 
tory had bunded tho eyes of tho people, so that they of royal authority, intrigued for his* dotation in 


seen it is clear, for tlio first statute of tho parliament, under bis second son, the earl of Buchan," ^ 

convened after Ilenry s ®retm*n to England, dearly dauphin in his war with Honxy^fopsse^ipg tfcat if 
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[ Clarence was dtefea te^ Wl noxi^totiho The Bastod~of Vaurus wo* 

Rj4s yhoncoit wiaa saidbyropo MortjbV., bongwi : pifctha tree which ho hid made the instru- 


tkyhonco it Was said by Popo MorthvV., ‘tag#!: p&thp tree which ho had made the instru- 
ct;#® now*of .that victory,, tliai mmt ojf & Wputioiis* « ■ . 

niik%cU 0 to the English.” But \Vhilp Itery was prosecuting tha siogo of Moo*?, 
%'m% to the dauphin, Murdoch did not intelligence arrived that the queen had, on tlio Oth of 
piirni England. That wduld havo'beon December, borne him a eon, an event which calwed 


, wheh,^i^ft;^0 now* of that victoi 
* to the Ei 

' wote'hPtodip g cil to the dauphin, Mur 

; England? * That wdl 

ft rU ^ e ** re £ on ^ 
.^uphin* Shmo deemed 


tedi the %i^%d not approve of the aid 


great rejoicings, both at London and Paris. In May; 
a.d. 1422, Catherine, escorted by the duke of Bedford, 
atfoldetfto tfce^dauphin. ' S6mo deemed it expedient landed at Ilarfleur with her infant, and joined lior 
|jpwer of Hewry might be checked, husband in Paris. • JTlio infant prince seemed to bo 
hu^.jpk^rs fondly condemfled tliat measure. So universally regarded as the futuro lieir of both 
dl^ilid.wore' the Beottish nobles and knights in their monarchies f but that illusion was quickly dispelled. 
opMomifi'thia. subject, that many of them engaged to When the glory of Henry V. had well-nigh reached 
seiweH^ his .contest for dominion; so that Scot its summit* it passed away as a drcajn, and all' his 
bteam^ opposed tQ Soot in that contest. Thus Areht* mighty projects wicamo as a thing of nought. Ills- 
l»Vi| « t df* Douglas, joined Ilcnjy at Dover, with tory affords few more striking illustrations of the 
two hundred men-at-arms, and an equal number of mutability of human affairs and the vanity of earthly 
archCxp; ibid Alexander, Lord Forbes, Alexander do hopes, than that which marks tho end of Ilcnqj^i 
Sotot ford of Gordon, and several Scottish knights, dream of dominion. 


archers; jftd Alexander, Lord Forbes, Alexander do 
So toilet'd of Gordon, and several Scottish knights, 
each .Wlt|i a body of Scots, repaired likewfie to his 
tfqaduro. : It is said that they engaged to fight for 
Ilenry but of affection for their young king Jamog, 


At this timo tho dauphin had collected an army of 
twenty thousand men m tho south, which ho placed 
under tho command of tho carl of Buchaif At the* 


who Volunteered to serve in the war, pn condition that hood of this anny, and sumo Scots, Buclmn marched 
at th&fcpd Of tlireo months after their return from from Bourgos, crossed tho Loire, and having captured 
Fxnuc^ he should be allowed to revisit Scotland. tho town of La Chari ti^, descended tlie right bank of 
France, Ilonry marched to Paris, tho river, and laid siego to Caen. Henry had 4br somo 
wbewJjie was received with great 'joy. At that timo time been suffering from fistula, a disease which at that 


wnore Jae was received with great joy. At tliat timo time been sunermg lrom ttetuia, a disease wnicu at tnat 
the tlidphin, was besieging Chartres, while somo of timo baffled tho skill of surgeons; hut at tho end of 
h ispa^rfl sons' were scouring tho country between tliat July ho loft Paris to encounter tlicP dauphin’s forces, 
place mid the capital. On tho approsich of Henry, At his approach tho dauphin raised tho siego, re* 


who led his army against him, the dauphin raised 
tho siego, and retired before him. lie fled beyond 
the Loire, and took refuge *in Bourgcs, a strong town 
in Berry, and, after capturing Beaugency and Dreux, 
the English returned to Paris. No battle had been 
fought, but a great number of Henry’s ^roops had 
perished by disease, induced by a want of wholesome 
provisions. • In tho meantime, tho duko of Burgundy 


had defeated the dfcuphiriists in Fic&txly, and had 
captured, soino of tho dauphin’s bravest knights. At 
tho earnest solicitation of tliy people of Paris, Henry 
laid siege to Meaux, about thirty miles from tho 
capital. That place was commanded by' a chief who 
spread terror into tlio surrounding country. The 
Bastard of Vaurus, as he is called in history, was a 


July ho loft Paris to encounter tlicH dauphin’s forces. 
At his approach tho dauphin raised tho siego, re* 
crossed tho Loire, and hastened bock to Bourgow. 
But Henry did not reach more than twenty miles 
from Paris; for while at Corbcillo, liis strength failed 
lifln, and leaving tho command of his anny to tlio 
duko of Bedford, ho was carried back in a litter to * 
tho Bois do Vincennes, near tho capital. Bedford was 
about to cross the Loire wlion ho was summoned back 
to attend the doathbed of his brother and king. Tho 
end of this warrior-inonareh was at hand ; Death, tlu^ 
mightiest of all conquerors, Was about to claim tlio ( 
victor for liis prey, lie is said to liavo exhibited tho 
same composure in view of death as Ho had always 
shown in the field of battlo: Jo liato expressed no 
remorse for the blood he had shed, believing still flinty 
tho crown of France was his* by right, und*that ho 


devoted partisan of tlio count of Armagnoc, who had had acted in all he had done as an instrument in tho 
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been massacred in r^ris, and in revenge for his death, 
every Burgtlndian and Englishman tliat fell into liis 
hands was slain without moray. His Hulizan war* 
fare was carried on with a ferocity unexampled evep 
in those bloodthirsty days. lie appear^ fo. have boen 
rather ^ brig^uicfthan a soldier, for tfcc vcr»' peasantry 
were to feel his vengeance, although they sided 
with neither party. As ho scoured the &»ntry with 
his demote panda, farmers and dcalcre were tied to 


hands of Providence. That crown was fast flitting 
from tho head of his father-in-law, and had hs lived # 
but two months Tonger, it would have adorned his 
brow. Charles, king oiFranco, dying, and, notwith- 
standing his recorded philosophical eon insure, Henry 
must liavo felt it lArd that ho, being yi tho vigour of 
his dayfc, should not liavo been permitted to gras]> 
■that sccptro for which ho hail so long toiled and 
valiantly fought. But if ho was not permitted- to 


t 'their horses, and carried into Meaiix, an<? obtain the prize, ho did ill ho could in his dying 
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if not ransomed they v%re hanged on an elm-troo 
outride ita walls. Jfeaux, in which this brigand 
command^ri) was one of the strongest places in France, 
and ifcdritod Henry’s power for seven months, during 
which |ima be lost many of his bmvest warriors — 
some^tbe cnoroy’s attillery, as the oarl of Wor- 
cestoi^^d ; Lprd Clifford, but more by sickness and 
dise^ j^Mpaux surrendered at discretion; and by its 
oopquestftbe English became masters, of all France 


hours to secure it for his infant son. As tho duke of 
Bedford, tho carl of Warwick* and other great lords 
surrounded liis -dying bed, lie abjured them never to 
mako peace with Charles, who colled himself tho 
dauphin, till ho fiad resigned all pretensions to tho 
crown of Franco ; and abdSre all, that their swords 
should never be sheathed unless tho. duchies of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine wore qpdod to England in full 
sovereignty. Ho exhorted them to cultivate tlio 
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friendship of the duke of Burgundy, and Earned 
them not to release the duke of Orleans, orjpny . 
French «nrfnces who were taken prisoners at Agm- 
eouyt. He left the regency of -England to his brother, 
the duke of Gloucester, and that of France to Ins 
elder brother, tho duke of Bedford ; while the care of 
his son was intrusted, to the earl of Warwick. 
Having expressed his last wishos, which all around 
him promised to observe, ho asked his physicians how 
long ho had to live. Ifc wo3 ap^vored, “not more 
than two hours.” Ho had now done with tho worty 
and began to prepare for r^temity. Ittwas but a 
brief season to do that vfhich it is tho wisdom of mam 
to ho engaged [n gll the days of his life. •The nobles 
fell back, and his confessor and chaplains gathered 
around tho bed of the dying monarch. They chanted 
at his direction tho seven penitential psalms, and 
- , -when they came to the passage, “ Build thou the walls 
oftTerusalem,” ho interrupted them, and observed 
that “ had ho wholly subdued tho kingdom of France, 
and restored it to peace and order, it had always 
fyen his intention to conduct a crusade to rescue the 


Holy City from tho Saracens.’* The priests pro- 
ceeded with tlioir chant, and they hod scarcely con- 


And tW hid reason, for it 1 b att>ndouW«4 jMjlh&t 
while he triumphed over ihewy 1® w nerw their 
oppressor. Tho strict 


eluded tlioir pious work, when Henry breathe) his 
last. on the last day of August, a.i>. 1422, 

in the thirty-fourth year of his ago, and the tenth of 
his warlike and ambitious reign, leaving a name 
bohind him “ to point a moral or adorn a tale.’ 9 

Henry’s remains were brought to England ^rith 
much funeral pomp. His effigy in wax, apparelled in 
royal robes, was laid upon tho car, around which 
knights and squires, dressed in block armour, marched 
mournfully, preceded by priests and heralds, an® 
"followed by all tho dead king’s household. It was 
thus they* traversed from Paris to Calais. The 
poot Southey lias thus aptly depicted this mournful 
march : — 

# — «— the long proccftrien passed 

Slowlv from town to toVn; but those who hoard 
The deep-toned dirge, and saw the banners wave, 

A pompous Abode, aud tho high torches glare 
In the midday sun, a dim and gloomy light, 

Then thought whafcjie had boeu on earth — #ho now 
* Was gone to his account. 

The mournful cavaleiule embarked at Calais for 
Dover; and the samo solemn march as had been wit- 
nessed in France, was witnessed from Dover to Lon- 
don. Then came the end of all that was jnort&l of 
• this warrior-monarch. Ilis funeral obsequios were 
performed at St. Paul’s, and his body was deposited in 
Westminster AbJjey. • 

Homy Vi teas one of tho most popular mdnarchs 
that has. over swayed atho Englisli sceptre, lie en- 
deared himself to his subjects by his victories, and Ly 
his eminent virtues. For although ho was undoubtedly 
ambitious, he had many attractive personal qualities. 
He was handsome, farav^ frank, affable, and generous, 
and a great lover of justice. The. lustre of bis 
character, combined with, his renown as a 1 warrior, 
sodozzled hip English subjects, theft throughout his 
reign they wore unmindfkl of the defects in his titlo 
to the kingdom. The same qualities also dazzled the 
French, over whom ho honed to reign. If historians 
writer correoUy, they also moumed his untimely end.] 


in life “ surpassed all the glories and successes of r hie 
father.” Henry had fought in the field of batth^ and 
had schemed in tho cabinet for that son’s dominion 
and power, but it^vas all jn vain : his regents lpat the 
crown of France wfflcH had boon bequeathed, to, him, 
and after he had assumed the reins of government in 
England, its crown was torn from his brow by* its 
rightful possessor % But as it has been* justly, ob- 
served, u the career of Henry V. was not without its 
national benefit;” for “from his time there waano 
false estimate in Eiiropo of the prowess of the English ; 
from his time, no dream that tho proud island might 
be subjugated.” It is, in truth, remarkable, that 
while tho cjjvil wars in France encouraged Henry to 
claim for himself and heirs the tlirono of that- king- 
dom, during half a ccnthry, in which England was 
involved in civ^l wars after the €eath of Henry; no 
king of France over sought to avongo his; conquests 
and pretensions by an attempt to win by the sword 
tho crown of England. * " 


SECTION in. # 

HENRY VI., STJRNAMED OF WINDSOR, 
a # •> 

Ilcnry VI., tho only child of Henry and Catherine, 
was scarcely# nine months old when his reign com- 
menced. But, although so young, ho was treated ns a 
king by tho*high dignitaries of the realm* While a 
stately funeral* procession was bringing, home Hm> 
remains of his father to be interred in Westminster 


remains of his father to be interred m Westminster 
Abbey, there was a remarkable scene in Windsor 
' Castle. There was a council over which a child in 
Hie anus of his nurse was supposed to preside,, -The 
great seal was placed ill the infant’s lap; am. his 
hands Swore placed upon it* after which it .was* de- 
livered' hack, as his act and deed,%o ah ihteidbm,.ehaii« 
cello* till tho* parliament assembled. Sufch\W§# the 
oomn|encement of the reign of Henry of W 

iament met on the" 9th §f Novetebei;^^;yH22. 
uke of Gloucester represented AhjjfijMSoS the 
monarch by commission. 0h ilnif/d^w-bod, 



. dbte jr : b&$ ■ ftough *fcie memory was toured, parlia* 
meht confirm iho dignity. The /title of 

itgetit ^||kd too mucbspowerto suit the views of 
' ihe duko of Bedford, the 

lute' lring% i|d$r l«fot tor, w*ta appointed protector axil 
tWenderpf ^ the; # kingdom : his younger brother, 

■ Hump h|^r/^i]ce of Gloifeester, sumamod tho Good, 
ropm^xp^ .hint » hi% absence beyond sea. Still 
fttrlher to limit the power ortho protector, a permanent 
Oounef^.of sixteen *membor^ was appointed, various 
regulations befog made, defining their powors and 
prn^jge^ j From the rolls of parliament it appears 
thA;^EpncS#^ claimed to be'regent according to the 
de^dvof hi$ l brother ; but it was held that the king 
etnid hot grant governance of the land to any person 
ox<SBpt whne ho Jived ; and the dgkes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, who werfi . princes of groat honour and 
integrity) •readily acquiesced in 9 any appointment 
which tended to give security to the realm. As 
observes, in this regulation a great constitu- 
tional principle was maintained. * It was established 
that a king could not appoint a regent during tho 
mmoritjrof his successor; and that no person could 
exemsethe royal prerogative during a king’s infancy, 
oxdspt; )by the choice of parliament, and undor the 
limitations proscribed by itafe*4k e conduct of tho 
executive government. 

Within two months, tho death of Hcnty of Mon- 
mouth was followed by that of Charles VI., king of 
Friraoe. ; At the funeral solemnities* of that monarch, 
at Si Denis, tho infant Henry was proclaimed by a 
herald ‘‘king of Franco and England.” But there 
wore two kings of France proclaimed. As soon as 
tho dauphin, who was in Auvergne, received tho 
news, he was conducted by the knights of his party to 
a little chapel, where a banner was raisod with the 

arms of France upon it, and where he was saluted 
4-ui vft 


vided between' rival monarchy: ono,^an infant still in 
the arms of his nurse, and tho other just* grown into 
full* manhood. But at this time, tho infant ITetiry 
bid fair to be the successful rival. Ho was acknow- 
ledged in the northern parts of tho kingdom, and his 
interests were supported By tho most accomplished 
prince ofrliis ago, John, duke of Bedford. Thtf wholo 
power of Ertgland was ed Bedford’s command, and ho 
was at the head of armies commanded By renowned, 
generals and accustomed to viotory. IT* had alse 
possession of the "Capital of Franco, and of Guienno, 
that aneient # inheritanco of Engl^pS. On tho other 
hand, the affairs of Charles were in a reduced condi- 
tion., Be wae acknowledged south of the. Loire, but 
he f had no powerful supporters. His ministers were 
neither men of great virtues por great abilities. Ho 
himself waft more addictld to pleasure than to war. 
Though only about twenty years of age, ho was 
married j&.Maty of Anjou, a princess of great beauty 
and VOTa^ but he was more devoted to mis mistress, 
Agnes Bqrrel, them to bis queen. He was inclined to 
thn& ^ jil^;tmiial of kingly vices, the pursuit ofgal- 
lantby^^^^vUi^tted him for feats of anus. Then 
again/i}^/duke of* Burgundy, whoso father he had 
*han f vW IjiSi mortal enemy; and the duke of Brittany, 


one jf the greatosf vassals of his crown, stood aloof 
'Other princes of the blood, as the^ukoa of 
Orletoaand Bourbon, and the carls of Eu, AngoulOme/ 
and YendOme wore prisoners in England; anefno I 
foreign nation had espoused his cause oxcepb the ' 
Scots. So tow had his prospects and resources fallen, 
that Charles, not without reason, was called by his 
enemies, in derision from the town in which ho 
chiefly rosidoS, “ ^lie little king of Bourgos.” 

Such was tho position in wlaoh the rival monarchs 
oft France stood at the death of the imbooile Charles 
VI. To strengthen the English interest in France, 
cArly in thg year 1423, tho duke of Bedford had a 
meeting with tho dukos of Brittaify tfnd Burgundy, 
at Amiens, where they not only swore to love ono 
another as brothers as long as life lasted, but cemented 
their union by matrimonial alliances. Thus, one 
marriage was contracted between tho duke of BodfdfS* 1 
and Anno, youngest sister of the duke of Burgundy, 
'and pnother between tho earl of Richmond and tho 
elder sister of that duke, which marriage* wero sooty 
after duly solemnized. But notwithstanding all thoso 
advorse circumstances, Charles ^11. had one advantage, 
of tl)a existence and valuo of which ho was still 
ignorant — ho possossed tho hearts of tho pcoplo of 
Franco, who hated tho English, and lcjyed theiAountry. 

Before the death of his father, Charles had obtained 
aid from Scotland. Tho carl of Buplian had arrived 
in France with from flvo to six thousand Scots, and 
had defeated tho English at Bcanje, where the duko 
of Clarence was slain. So delighted was Charles at 
this victory, that ho created tho victorious Scottish 
oyl constable of Franco. But this success was, after 
his accession, followed by a* signal rovoiso. An 
allied army of French and Scots, in July 4.D. 1423. 
laid siege to Crovant in Burgundy : and tho earl of 
Salisbury, raarclung to its relief with an army of 
English and Burgundians, a bloody battle was fought 
in which tlio earl obtained a, complete victory. The 
Scottish auxiliaries were almost annihilated, but tho 
French basely fled from tho field. r £lie loss of his 
Scottish allies almost mined ’tho afiair*of Charles ; but 
soon after fie received auxiliaries from Milan, who, 
with some French troops, surprised and captured tho* 
Burgundian marshal, Totolonfjlan, together frith six 
hundred men. . Towards the close of this campaign, 
also, tho French royalists defeated a body of Epghsh 
commanded by Sir # John do la Polo, wljo war takoh * 
prisoner with several of his brave companions in aims. 
But these advantages did not continue. In the spring 
of a.d. 1424, Charlqp obtained fresh aid from Scotland. 
Tho earl of Buchan had visited his fiativo country, 
and had obtained a reinforcement of five thousand 
mon from his brother, tho regent, with which he and 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, landed at Kochelle. 
Altogether tho troops, under tho bannor of King 
Charles, now amounted to about 18,500 men — seven 
thousand of whom were Scots, and the rest French 
and Milanoso. In tho summor this force, under tho 
count do Narbonuo and tho earls of Buehan and 
Douglas, munched to tho re^ef of Ivry, 1 which was 
besieged by an English army commanded by tbe earl 
of Salisbury.* Finding that the duke of Bedford had 
entered the English camp aftfew days before their 
arrival, and that it was too strong to bo forced, the 
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combined forces of French, Scots, ahd Milanwo retired, 
end invested Verneuil In Tereho, Iwy 
lurod, and lie duko of Bedford mwobod to Ventenil 
to raise tbo siogo or give the enemy battw. V 
hearing of his approach, the earl of Buchan filled a 
council of war in onler to deliberate as *» ,®f 

the two courses would bo lho most pnident. to fight 
or retreat. The wiser part of ilio council declared tor 
a retreat. They represent* d that aU tlid past misfor- 
t tines of tho Kiviicli had ariseii* from rashness in 
uriviaif battle when no noewftJly compelled thorn s um 
tU, nriny w;w the 1 ust resource of the hi ng, and tho 
only defence of tho few provineos wbiefc remained 
faithful to himfanft that every reason invited liim to 
ttnbnico cautious measures which might lriave time 
f.#r his subjects to return to a sense of duty, and give 
Insure for discoid to ariso among his enemies, who, 
"fefuir incited by no common hand of interest or 
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ed, I married the ink© of Glauoest^. 


gundy was enraged at 
Bedford managed to 


did not want*Jaqtidine- 

A few weeks after the battdAOi V^gfemS^^^ 

appeared at Calais with flM 

supposed by the duke of 

was designed to aid tn completing 

Franco ; out, instead of this, 61oueei^mj^0h<S 

Hainault to take possession of tiki 

rash step was iu tho end fafalto 

infant Henry in Franco. The duke^4£’*^K| 

reSented the injury done to tha duke '^oSfmrnfm 

noar relation. As e Humo ebservos^ 

consequences which must attend th <3 ^&j3Sk- 






■^feiug incited by no common band of interest or uncontrolled dominion of tho English* 
motive of alliance, co r uld not long persevere in their full scttleimmt of their power, they lnfltdted OhqiiMu^ 
animosity against him. This was wise council, but it an ally to whom they had already been imgeb 

r rejocted: lionour forbade them, it was urged by indebted, and who wUs still so nocossaiy fin?. 

young French noblemen, to turn their backs upon ing them in their. fiu*thor progress. lienee 
tho enemy, and they prcpaixxl for battle. only encouraged the duko of Brabant to 

In this action the numbers were nearly qqu&1. coster’s pretensions, but ho recalled some ofhiatrifopa 
The constable, Buchan, drew up liis forces under tlio from tho combined army in France, and jqbi, mm, 
walls of Vorneuil,j(uid resolved to await tho attack of with other forces, to hi ^kinsman’s assistance* 'rHswtn- 
tho enemy, llad tho count do Narbonno odhored to ault became the scat of a now war. And the qUaxrol 
this plan, tho resist of the battle might havo boon soon bocame personal as well as political, VflW >dakc 
different. Instead, however, of awaiting tho attack of of Gloucester wrote to Burgundy compMmng 0? the 
tho English, ho led his troops forward precipitately, opposition made to, his pretensions, and in life/ letter, 
uwl- tlio whole lino was compolled to follow his rash charged him with a want of truth, in these tannaaettons. 
example. Tho duko of Bedford had drawn up his This charge was resented. Tho duko of Burgptody 
archers in emo lino, having, as was their usual custom, demanded its retractation, and when this waa>tofitjac<l, 
their sharp pointed stakos fixed before them. Thoir ho challenged Gloucester to single combat. - Bedford 
arrows committed fearful execution; and seizing his foresaw the bad effects of this ill-timed andim- 


charged him with & want of truth, in these tannaactJons. 
This charge was resented. Tho duko of Burgitody 
demanded its retractation, and whon this waa^fitf®<l» 
ho challenged Gloucester to singlo combat. . Bedford 


opportunity, tho duko of Bedford, at tho head of his prudent quarrel. It left him in a measure? powerless, 
men at- arms, rushed upon tho hVdncli, broko their All tho succours which ho expected from England 
ranks, and chased them off the field. Tho victory wero intercepted by his brother for *iko war in 
Was complete. Tho earls oMluchon and Douglas, and Hainault, and 6lio forces of the tluko of Burgundy, 
many other Scotchmen of rank wore slain ; and of the on which ho also depouded, wero diverted to tlio same 
French there tyll on that fatal day, four carls, two contest. And besides ^bis double loss, he was. in 
viscounts, eight* barons, arid three hundred knights, danger of lasing the friendship of that CQhfederato 
with about four thousand common men. *Many also whom the late king had enjoined hiin, with his dynig 
'•• T oro taken prisoners, among whom was the duko of breath, to gratify by every mark of regard and attach- 
AlcuQon and the 1 marshal Fayette. But the battle ment. To prevent tins dreaded rupture, belaboured 

HkKni lin.'A liAAn I! •• iV .. 1 ' .V ..... ll 1 . 1 1 . ll. . _ -1 - .1^. ^ J 


T^otwitnstandpig, this engagement^ was recorded in impetuous temper being the chief obstacle tp all 
tlio rolls of parliament as “ tho greatest dotfil done by aoeoiumodatibn. Lionet instead of pushing tho* victory . 
Englishmen m our days save the battle of Agincourt.*' gained at V^meuil, the duke of Bedford catnb over to 
Charles was now left almost \\ifrhout hope. No England to enfloavour, by his counsels and; authority, 
town north of tAe Scino held out against tho iluke of to moderate tho njfeaauroa of his brother (|louoae$Qr. 
Bedford, and had ho cessed that river there was not Some differences* among the English ministry also 
an army ablo to oppose him. At this time, however, (existed, which required Bedford’s preStmco^ 
tho seeds of discord had beeu town between the land. A quarrel had very cor" 

English and their allies, which soon tohl in his favour,. ' mo duko of Gloucester and his 

r nn .iAl.'«A ltnlKAthl UAl'nAl.U TTaDamJ La J 1 it - * A .1 1 ti- .f It 1^- 


Jaquclino, heiress of Hainault and Holland, had been 
given in marriage by libr feudal guardian, tho duke 
of Burgundy, to tho duke of Brabant. It was an ill- 1 


of Burgundy, to tho duko of Brabant. It was an ill- On his return, tho duko of J 
assorted union, for Jaquclino was a woman of spirit authority of ftariiament to rocon 
and beauty, and her hustynd was a feeble character, riv * * 

Love, if tnoro over had been any in her heart towards hut 
hinywaj soon exchanged for hatred* Bke loft him, qtdeffl that Gloucester should 
fled to England, apd liavfhg obtained a nqUificatioD ; bjahot), and have him in affection 
hor« rnomage vow from tho «hon1dL.1b9adr;to ^ ^ 


tho rich and haughty bishdt> of W ip; 
this tuuo it was on tho point of nrodii * 
On his return, tho duko of 
authority of ftarliament to reconcile ^ 
rivals wore compelled to promise that, 
all their quarrels, in oblivion 
that Gloucester should ^ 
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«. with Humphroy, dnko of Glou- 

j^» rt fiiiiiiillcd, but it. was also declared that, 
;&?■$& of die, duko of Brabant’s death, it should 
be jayful for he* to espouso the English prince. 
hpJir0y was compelled to submit; and he subse- 


consoled himself by marrying his former 
mistees^ Ele&nor Cobham.^flH)i»duko of Brabant 
diijiy and before his widow coulcT recover her domi- 
niphs, she woe obliged to declare the duko of Bur- 
gimdyheirheir in case she should dio without issuo, 
and lb. promise never to marry without his consent. 
It w as honed that this satisfactory termination of the 
affair wbuid induoo Burgundy to renew his friendship 
with 'England; but the breach could not bo j>or~ 
manendy healed. It left an impression on his mind 
that neither time nor circumstances could efface, and 
though he did not yot ally himself with otlie French 
king, he stood aloof from fcedtord. 

Other Allies, however, had openly espoused tho 
cause of Charles. * Arthur, carl of Richmond, had 
been refhsedtho command of tho English army, and 
ho went over to Charles, whe gavo # him the office of 
constable of Franco. Gratified by his. high dignity, 
Bi«9unohd detached his brother, the duke of Brittany, 
from the interests of England. Ilad Chailos boon a 
wise king, ho would have taken advantage of tho 
disbord which tyad for ttfo years prevailed betwoen 
the English and thoir allibs, by making prqfrrations 
for the War* when it should be renewed by tho duko 
of Bedford. Instead of tliis,%is shadow of a court 
was haunted with petty intrigues and struggles for 
power*, Ho could not live without a mistress and a 


fWourite./ JBis favourites ruled* & sought, to rule, 
his Who were too jiroud to stoop to win tho 

persbfcfkl affections of the monarch. The now con- 
stablei hhoVe ali,could not bear a rival j and Charley 
whdnfMt ho ' taste for Iris haughty character, always 
ofiereflr bnb;^ him. But the constable' declared war 
agai^Hthbm. Ho compelled Charles to banish his 
two")f&j&fe foyemrites,’ Tannaguy du Chatel and 
bcMi!$r ^^d«8jb‘0iao, their successor, vfcs carried off 
by a$l ctf oWafl Beaulieu, also, was assassi- 

nat^^bis. instigation; hut as the king could not 
private friend, Bichmond provided 
W Louis do la Tremouillo, 

Wtwblesoii^a rival aa ifether 


i who had lfcon banished or murdered. These 
TOmim jtty rivals* rendered the pow con- 
dwwto Charles, and prevented him doingthe 
whioh wwr exported of him. Honoo^tho 


Service whioh wwr exported of him. Honco tho 
military Operations in Franco during the absence of 
the duke Of Bedford, deserve no mention in tho page 
of history. * 

At length, in the year 1428, tho English resolved 
to strike a blow tjjat should crush the hope of Charles. 
His chief reliance Was upon the possession of Orleans. 
If that oifar fell, the provinces of the south Which 
owned hkr swaywoulcP bo open to the English, and 
ne would then have to find shelter in the mountains 
of Auvorgno, or tho more rdmoto BauphinA Orleans 
was his chief and last stronghold. It was, therefore, 
against this city that tho duke of Bedford directed 
hw offorts. The earl of Salisbury, who was the most* 
renowned _ warrior of that age, was appointed cflfu* 
mander of the English army, apd passing the Loire, 
ho lyade himself master of several places which sur- 
rounded Orleans on that side, ana them sat down 
before that city. Ilis design had boon penetrated, 
and great preparations had t been made for a stem 
rosiiganco. Tho citizens had destroyed their suburbs, 
with their vineyards, gardens, and nouscs, that their 
enemy might have no lodgment, and thof erected 
strong forts, particularly that of tho Toumolles, 
which, defending the bridge, sceui^d the communica- 
tion of. tho city with the left bank of tlio Jjoiro. Tho 
bravest captains of Charles also flung tlicmselvos into 
tho city for its defence, and oveiy exertion -was made 
for a vigorous and successful resistance. Tho enier- 
m-ise undertake^ by the English was an arduous ono, 
for Orleans, washed by a broad and rapid river, could 
not but with great difficulty bo invested. Tho earl of 
Salisbury, in truth, had not an army sufficient to 
invest it on all skids, so that from tho first his succors 
was doubtful. Notwithstanding, ho applied himself 
to his task with skill >nd. vigour, llo made Ms 
approaches from tho south, directing his chief efforts 
upon the bulwark of tho Touroollo% Tho assault 
was resisted with more than usual • popular enthu- 
siasm. Tile French warriors discharged thoir arrows 
and missiles, and the citizens, beth male and fetnylo? 
showered down stones upon tlfoheadft of the assailants, 
Notwithstanding, at the second assault the fort of 
Toumellcs was captured. But this importantjjjoqui- 
sition was fatal to.tho eari of Salisbury. AeTho wa/ 
surveying' the city from tho nxinod tower of the 
ToumelloS| ho was slain by a stono from an oogine. 
He was succeeded by Lord Suffolk, who undertook 
the hopeless task of a blockado. A fine of redoubts, 
then called bastiles, was bui^j at. certain distances 
from each other/but not sufficiently close to prevent 
tho ingress and egress of warriors. # At tho same 
time, these bastiles being bristled with cannon, so 
greatly interrupted tho communication between the 
city and tho country, that the besieged found groat 
difficulty in procuring provisions. In thoir attempt# 
to introduce them, there wore constant skirmishes, 
in which many were slaiy. But still the French 
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city. r Vh& cause had ceased, to be civil, and had 
become national— a change %hat had ereatod heroism 
and military talent. Difring tMs siege tho French 
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displayed unwonted drill and discipline. 

^^^ ssisss S^^s‘Ji 

John Faslolffo, for tlio arav Iwfore ^teao^bn* 
were routed, and tho Scotch, with . , .* 

wore slain to a man. Hus was in ^otjme ,.* 
a.d. 1420, and as tlio convoy was chiefly of Acmays, 
tho action is called “ Tho Battle of tho Hornn^, 

by tho issue of this notion, tho HingtMft 
pushed on tho siege of OrlcaiA with renewed vigour. 
Town* and bulwarks were erected on cadi bank or 
the Loire* and (homines more vigilantly kept, so that 
neither food nor men could reach the city. lamme, 
with all its horrors, threatened its garrison and 


HISTOBY OF ®NGLANIh 
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I sat In pilfoea must 
To come, unheeded ai 


on the days 
unmdn&m 


Aromul me. in thai dwmnepi of thought, . N 
When every bodily sense fa skfcV ■ 

And the wind alpne is nakeftat 'I ■»**$ Wjl- ' 

Strange voices in the evening 

Dimly dieoov&ed, thronged the twibkhtifevV ; . 

Tho neighbours wondered at Jtft 

And called mo erased. M ' *:?>•■ 

At length I heard of Ories* bjr the ibe v-. , 

Wall'd in from human succour: then dll 

All hopes were turned? that bulwark nnbe peat d6w 

All was the invaders. Notr my troubled settl * . 

Grew more disturbed, and almpning evCry ey^ •' 

I loved to wander who.ro the forest siiada - , : >r ; 
Frowned deepest ; there on mightiest deeda^'h^ 


Of shadowy vastness, such as made my heart 
• Throb loud : anon I paused, and hi a state ; 
Of half expectance listened to^he wind. . 

9 ^ 


v 
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citizens. At this time tho feudal lord of Orleans was There was on ancient prophecy in France that AWgin 
m Captivity in England; and seeing resistance was could alone rid Franco of her enemies. /Af ah early 
unavailing, the people proposod that their city should period thig prophecy had fixed the attention' ofelhe 
ho placed in tho keeping of tlie duke of Burgundy* till maid of Domremi In her lonely *r*y of Bfe^sbe 


govomed by tho English Plantagenots, or by its own 
race of Yalois. This proposal was communicated to 
tho duko by ambassadors from Orleans, and ho was 


tho duko by ambassadors from Orleans, and ho was 
pleased vHth it. fut not so was the duke of Bedford. 
When tho subject was debated between these allied 
chiefs at Pans, fee sternly opposed such a mea- 
sure. Ho was not of a humour, lio declarod, to beat 
tho bushes for another to take tho birds. Bedford 
and Burgundy quarrelled about thoir oxpcctod prey, 
and the latter withdrew his troops, and left the 
English to continue the siege alone. $till the English 
maintained their superiority, and Orleans was on the 
eve of falling, whom a personage, intrusted, as it was 
believed, with a celestial mission, came to pluck 
courage from tho stout hearts of tlio besiegers, and to 
givo it, with all the eiihancing force of superstition, 
ttf the French. . * 

In tho village of Domremi, situate near the borders 
of Burgundy, tfeero was a country girl named Joan of 
Arc. llcr father appears to have been a. small far- 
mer# and her chief odbupations were to spin by tho 
sido of her mother, <J&id tend her father’s oxen in the 
field. The situation oP DomTcmi was such that it 
compelled its inhabitants to tako a deep interest in tho 

g uestiftt os to whether Ilenry or Charles should bo 
ing of Franco. The plundering dibits of tho raili- 
toiy had more than onco disturbed their peaceful 
dwellings, and they were naturally anxious that tho 
war should como to an end. Thoir wislios were 
strongly in favohr of Charles; and Joan very early 
imbibed thoir feelings. ^ She was a gild possessed of a 
do vou t and enthusiastic temperament. She took hst 
part in tho duties of her family, but had little incli- 
nation for the sports and Amnsomonts of her sex. Her 
delight was rather to gpend her leisure hours in 
solitudes and to frequent' places in the neighbourhood 
marked by faiiy legends or supernatural relations. 
Her habits of lift) ana thought, indeed, were such that 


marked by faiiy legends or supernatural relations. 
Her habits of lifb ana thought, indeed, were such that 
as she grew into womanhood* her mind became doeply 
imbued, with feelings which partook of a singular 
combination of superstition and patriotism. > Her 
stateof mind is well depicted by -Southey in 'the, 
following lines, which Joan is $upposel»|lftt^^^;J 


pondered so deeply over it until at length herimogi- 
native spirit led her to the conclusion that sAs Waa 
the virgin destined to bo the saviour of her paUUtjy. 
In her solitary meditations, she fancied she |aw 
visions and heardevoioes. The. first voice shjpheurd 
told her to be piouag^Slsoreot ; but at leugth ihete 
came to her a figure with wings, commanding her to 
go to the king and succour him, for that she should 
recover his kingdom. Joan became firmly convinced 
that such was hordrigh mission, but how could a poor 
country girl hope to be placed in a position to aooom* 
plish it? Iler voices told her. She was id put 
herself in communication with some high ^person. 
Accordingly, she applied to the feudal lord of Baudri- 
court, at Y aucouleurs. Had not her enthusiasm been 
of the most, extraordinary character, hot reception 
must have effectually dampod her ardour. The lord 
of Baudricourt, on hearing her do^aro ttM sho*bad a 
mission to go find raise the siege of Orleans^ and 
conduct King Charles to be crowned at Bheims, sent 
her away as one distraught. But Joan’s faith in hor 
mission was not shaken by this rebuff. Sho told her 
talo to othoiu. There was no help for France, Sho 
said, but in her; and though she would rather remain 
with her pflor mother, she must go and atfcoour her 
king. It was tlio Lord’# will. Her pretensions 
spread Abroad. Pooplo began to believe her tfilo ; and 
when she again appeared before the lord of Baudri- 
court, in hor old red go'Vvn, he was induced to furnish 
her with a ihorso, and a man’s dress, apd to provide 
her with two attendants to conduct her in safety to 
Charles, at Chinan. « «» 

It was in tho wintor when Joan sot out Irani the 
little village of Domromi, and after eleven . days' 
travol through a wild country, she reached.. Chincm. 
Her fame had gone before Jier, but neither, Charles 
nor hie warriors believed in her mission,':; It is said 
that when Charles first heard of^it, he bUrst craf into 
a fit of laughter. It was with some iifetllf ^ihat 
she gained admittance into his - preemibcK; His 
cause was at that time desperate® * %i The.&tfte of 
the Herrings," and the subsoquentclose of 

Orleans, had out off all hope 


Something must be dent,: 
q in the hearta of his -Eki'Jdsn 1 - 




# ia recorded that CfaurUr 

S ' 9 voiything in Ha dross and Socsrol 
^•KW TOg^tdiBtinguis^m, and that he puS 
\ ^ courtiers^ but that, nevertheless, 
JjpMk hfd sever seen his ipc 6 before, she 
nim ( put,and ndioated to him an acquaintance 
vith fet i ktiitfrh onlv t& himself. It Mems nrakble 


vita unknown only tmhimjselfi It seems probable 
bower® she had become an instru- 
si&ntmthe hands, of some persons about the king. 
At the same tfme^very cautiofi appears to have been 
. taken toprfcfent his pause being committed to an 
impostor. . Charles himsfel£ although he was in that 
criids wlie^inen grasp at straws, dreaded the ridicule 
of bc^bxg; (Sedulous, and tho danger of meddling with 
^ajEpeiy; ?Joan poured into his ears th# wondrous 
t^de tnatTshe was coimffissioned* by heaven to raise 
the siege ofOrleaifi, and to conduct him in triumph 
ta be prawned at Bheims ; but #it was not till his 
Iq^med doctors, sage counsellors, and bojd warriors 
g&fc© ijf *4 their opinion that the maid should bo con- 
fided in, that Charles yielded to her importunity to 
plaoe her at the head of his troops. Then she was 
invested with the rank of a general officer, had a suit 
of armour made to fit her, and provided with a snow- 
white charger. It was at Blow 1 %t she put on her 
armour, and mounting her l^d a large 

force of french warriors charged with a heavy con- 
voy. of arms, ammunition, and provisions, towards 
Orleans. She desired that the chiefs of tho army 
should be guided entirely by the dictates of certain 
heavenly voioes which she said she heard ; but they 
did not put confidence in them. They ordered, she 
said, that she should march straight on from Blois by 
the right. bank of tho river; but, knowing that tho 
best of the English troops wore posted on that side, 
they overruled tho voices, and passed eby tho left 
bank. Joan bitterly complained, but her complaints 
were unhd&ed. It seems probable, however, that it 
would have mattered but little as to which side of the 
river they, proceeded towards Orleans, for at that 
period of the world’s history superstition was the 
ruler of men’s minds, the great dispenser \>f hopo and 
fer. The coming of the maid was expected; and 
while tho French wore inspired with an ardour for 
action, the English were impressed with a dread of 
impending misfortune. When, therefore, tho convoy 
approached Orleans thertf was but a feeble resistance 
made to itef entrance into the city, and tho maid rode 
into it in triumph, amidst tho'loud ucclotnations of its 
garrison and citizens. <§ • 

It was on the 29 th of April when this aid, believed 
to be supeijiatural, arrived to llje* beleaguered city. 
Orleans was, in effect, saved from that moment, for 
thope were no longer any efforts made to take the 
city, Five days after, indeed, another convoy of 
provisions passed into Orleans by the right side or 
the Loire, and through the redoubts of the English, 
withoili zneeting v#th any interruption. Among 
those Jbfove troops, formerly so elated with victory, 
and fees for ogmbat, there was nov# no longer a 
dcairefbr battle. A dead silonce and astonishment 
reigned' OZUpng them, xho hearts of the besiegers, 
mi of the common soldiers, quailed with 

fear wd' : t^bli^ For two months past they had 
heard qf nothing else but this miraculous mmi$ and 


nowjshe bad relieved Orleans according to her pre- 
mise^ they conceived that she had: given full* proof of 
her divino mission.. Tt was" in vain that their lessors 
endeavoured to convince them that tho whole was a 
juggle got up by their enemies— -and talked sf the 
disgrace the dauphin incurred in sotting up a low- 
bred woman as lfis champion — Joan was still regarded 
as a minister of vengeance sent fcSm heaven. Find- 
ing that they ooyld not revive the courage of their 
tioops by this modb of argument, tho English leaders 
text represented that tho maid was not sent from 
heaven, but from tho •infernal regions, and that she . 
was a foulgsorcoross, working by spell and witchcraft. 
The effect of this mado matters of on worse. As 
brave men, they said, they could fight with an earthly 
onomy, but thoy could not contest with the powers of 
darknoss. Superstitious fears increased. Strong^ 
sights were seen in the clouds, and strango soimus 
heard by tlio sentinels at nigbt Ministers of ven- 
geance were seen on horselmck, galloping through 
the air, and the moon and the stars wandered fropi 
their accustomed courses. Tho superstitious 1011*07 
which prevailed was attributed to Joan’s magic in- 
fluence, and in ordor to place themselves out of tho 
reach of it, the allies of the English dosortod, and left 
them to fight their battles alone. . * 

While the English troops were unis overawed, tho I 
Maid of Orleans, as she was iioig called, received a 
reinforcement from Blois. Tho French now resumed 
tho offensive. Joan’s voices, it was said, told her to 
go out and fight tho English. Suffolk was driven 
from each of his bas tiles or wooden towers succes- 
sively. One only, that of the Touraellcs, commanded 
by Sir William Gladcsdalo, made any noted resistance. 
For a whole day tho flower of the French army 
renewed the. assault, but in vain. Joan herself led 
them, and in the \hird assault, as she mounted tho 
wall, she was struck by an arrow, and fell os if dead 
into the ditch by whiett the .fort was surrounded. 
There were great rejoicings among tho English as sho 
disappeared from tlio ranks of the ^French. They 
believed the wound was mortal, but it was not so. 
For an iifttant a woman’s wdhkness showed itself. 
Joan wept ; but hor paroxysm ofvsensibility^was akin 
to devotion. Her strength and* courage revived. 
Again sho presented herself before the astonished 
gaze of tho English. It was now felt by QauUhat 
she was in vory truth more than human. Panic 
spread through tho camp. Men fancied they saw 
St Michael, the archangel and patron saint of Orleans, 
riding on a white* horse, and fighting for tlio French. 
Another assault completed tho victory. Tlio French 
bocamo masters of tho fort ; ajjd in a council of war 
held in the English camp that night, it was resolved 
that the siege should be raised, 

Orleans was saved ; and tho gcnoral belief was that 
Joan had, by hor victory, proved her mission to bo 
divine. Tho duke of Bedford himself, though a man 
of great ability and strongh of mind, appears to havo 
believed in a miraculous causo for the. English ro- 
versoa. In a letter sent V/ him* to the . council at 
London- at this time, in which, according to rule, ho 
addresses the young king, ho writes; “All things 
here prospered for you tfll*the time of tlie siege of 
Orleans, undertaken of whose advico God only knows. 
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*7 T I "1~~T • ^a£i;.Wv whaiiGod before the French Tronld not have dfittl 

**» ~ •*'5re*SK:afc* 


God,” she claimed, “let wi^ ^ 
“But where,” it was asked^o‘' 8*y*~.* 


eansed jh part, os in taw. Jj? l^^fthoZovU, -»u. w ««™, ™ 

enemies have fa]((0 cl i c hantiaonts and “ March,” eho rejoined, “ anj^God S^hS, 

called 1 , i a / . , am i discomfiture has not Tho two arrnios met on tfcQ*5th,bJ: 

also sunk flic .ourogo of tl.o mnnindoj- in ^wonderful 


ink t lie courage oi mo remiuimuj »* » ir ^ 

. ami encouraged vour enomios tf assembfe Soules wore mad© prisoners.- Most; 

gmU numJ Whether without striking a stroke, W afcengj 
lL'ifonl roallv bulieved 'Joan to bo a soreness or not, famous Sir John Fostolffo, the hero of M , 


1 lfelfonl really bulmved Joan to bo a sorcfcss or not, famous Sir John hostolflo, the . c . , 

may bo a question; but it was a false policy to decry thp Ifomngs. His retreat brought /Upon 
her .is Kiicli, for it was tho most ready hindo ho imputation of cowardice, and When he C0| 
could In vo adopted to spread terror among his ad- duke of Bedford a* Corboil, ho *Was 
L n . nts ^ riband of the garter. Fastolffe was oneofili 


1 Idslirartcned by their defeat, and dreading the of tho bravo; but to, like tho rest ©fihberii 
power of tho redoubtable maid, tho English retired upon tho iraid as a sorceress, jmd fled fro i&p 
info tho castles of which they held possession on the The onward march to Bheims was how:Oa 
boirc. Suffolk shut himself up in Jargeau, a few opposed triumph. Charles and his arnrif 
mile* from Orleans. The government of Charles Troyes, and encamped before tho town, 


$ jes was ' 


yet accomplished. She incessantly urged 
io Bheims, there* to be anointed king. 


She held, was proposed by 


iff the French chiefs- they . 


indeed, that ho was no king till tho crown was placed should retreat to tho Loire. Joan was again eon- 
on his brow in the* cily, where for threo centuries all suited. * “ Assault the town,” sho exclaimed,* and: you 
lus ancestors had been consecrated. Such a progress shall enter there to morrow.” But there was tto assault, 
seemed impracticable, ltlieims* was far off, and the for on the morrouP, when tho famous standard of tho 


way thither was filled with the English. Tho key of maid was displayed, tho terrified garrison surrendered 
every city from tho Loire to the Some was in their the plaoo. In liko manner Chalons was captured 
hands ; but Joan’s bold counsels prevailed. Again without resistance. They were noW, approaching 
her standard was soon floating at tho head of a French ltheims. As they passed along, tho peasants of Joan’s 
army. On* tho 11th of Juno tho heroic maid, with tho native district flocked to look upon her, whom >: they 
duke # of Alonijon and tho French chiefs who had knew as tlfo shepherdess who had been, aoeotfnted 
defended Orleans, arrived before 1 Jargeau. Suffolk mad. There was no opposition at Bheims. Before 


tamo out with his garrison to give battle ; but such Charles had reached it, tho citizen^ hud sent a deputa- 
tfiw the impetuosity witli frliich tho French fought tion to him with its keys, and on tho 10th of JuW ho 
under Joan’s command, that he was driven back made his solemn t entry into that anoient city. Hero 
within its walla. Jargeau was besieged. Tho siege ho was solemnly crowned king : the maid of .Orleans 


within its walla. Jargeau was besieged. Tho siege ho was solemnly crowned king : the maid of .Orleans 
lasted ten days, fend tho castle was bravely defended, standing by his side in complcto armour, and diaplay- 
Joon displayed her wonted intrepidity on this occar ing the banner which had confounded hia-OPjemtos. 
Mon. At the head 8M^er troops she descended into When tlio ceremony was oyer, she threw l^etself at 
the loss©, and though sho Tcocivcd a blow on the 

head with a stone, which felled her to tho ground, the will of God, who would have youconie hither to 
j?be*qf^kly recovered, and in tho end tho assault was Bheims Ho receive your consecration, anct, «h8w. that 
successful. Suffolk was taken prisoner, having first yon are the tnio and rightful king of EVonca*/.* 
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-made tho Frenchman a knight to whom he gave up 
‘ his sword. 


Although there was no pomp displayed ef the 
coronation iff Cliarles, it was no idle ceremony. ;> Firom 


Meun and Bpaugcncy shared the fate of Jargeau. that iirao tlio French, oven in those parts of i^jftir 
While engaged in tlio siege of Boaugoncy, tho con- dom that were under tho dominion of the. Engli 


stable, Arthur, earl of«Bichmond, arrived with rein- turned their eyes towards him as their lawful.sove- 
forcomenta It was with reinctanco that Chan. is reign. Laon, Soissons, Chateau, Th^d r ^nw^M r and' 
accepted his* services, for^lie had rendered himself fumy other towns in the vicinity of ^hei^, iihme- 
odious by the persecution of his favourites ; but he diatcly after his coronation submitted to, him pjd the 
was. finally permitted to remain, and tho army was first summons, and tho whole nation wa& die^Md to 

il- Li.* * i 1 J 1... il. .1 * i* f_. it .. ■ L* xl x i ' 


greatly strengthened by that junction. In the mean- give him the most zealous teeddtobxue^ C^. tfe^fduty ' 
time, the duke of Bedford had recovered somewhat and affection. Thus crowned bs& M i* 


from the astonishment into which he had boon thrown peared in their sight to have a 
by these events. ..Ho Bent a reinforcement of four and /hence had tho boat right i 


Talbot was now so strong 





► Bcdford^was not 

r^odrco wluelr te 




'Wnni «nf ^ n ° 0, English garriacms 

r&t •gy .'P^.Jwfaw of defence, and ho- kept s] 
°t or 5 v « r ^«*tompt among tbo French 
• Wumction. Tho Parisians wore retained 
teromm ^nd geveritios. 
Knowing tlmt fiie mm of Burgundy’s alliance was 
^ Cha^M, ho prevailed upon that 
|«tnoe » to Pari^«aM renew his alliance with 
On the very Hay that Charles entered 
flMiuia, the dnk%of Burgundy loft Faria to .collect 
troops to aid, the English. From England few or no 
reinforeoihentscould be obtained. During his greatest 
a^tMe^the^EngUsh parliament would not grant sup- 
pti&forbisaid; and men enlistod slowly, or soon do- 
■ thoraooounts which liad boen spread 

abtoja dr the wpn&erfht power •which that wicked 
eotodtew* the maid of Orleans, possessed. It Was for* 
that his undo Henry, bishop of Wifi- 
chi^^;Sto<it cardinal of England, arrived at this junc- 
ture, atXMais, with five thousand men which ho Was 
ccmductifig to Bohemia, on a.orusado against tho 
Hussife$.'\ Ho . was persuaded to lend these troops to 
hifc nophew, and within equal number raised inNur- 
mandy and Picafrdy, the duko of Bedford, took tho 
field to oppOto" Charles, who was advancing with his 
.army to tho gates of Paris. 

Having seen Charles crowned at Rouen, tho maid of 
Orleans thought hor mission accomplished That was 
tho day-dream of her life, and she desired now to return 
to hor native village, once more to $)in by the sido of 
her mother; to' attend her father’s cattle; and to fre- 
quent the fairy haunts of Domremi. But Charles would 
not listen to her desire. As she had conducted him in 
- triumph to Bheims, ho fancied that she Would be able 
fb conduot him with equal triumph to Paris. Tho 
maidyielded to his wish ; but happy heel it been for 
her if Shb had returned to tho scenes of hor childhood 
and yduttt # For atime, howovor, all went “merry as 
a marriage bolL” oho herself had lost all confidence 
in, her voices : but her wonderful standard had not yet 
lost its potency. Town after to^n suiTcndercd os 
Charles marched from Kheims towards Petris, and his 
mfOCess waS ascribed entirely to flip wonderful maid 
of Orleans. Among other places, he hud made himself 
masta? o# Compoigno, Beauvais, Senlis, Bens, Laval, 
Lagni,' and St. Denis. If car Senliri tho two armies 
come to right; bubwhcif they had faced ea€h other 
two wi©y separated without a battle. It was 

tho pmScy of Bedford not- to ^ive battle, but at tho 
same time boldly to face his enemy, in older to restove 
the Oohmge of liis troops. ITis posts were chosen 
with' «b much caution, that it f waa impossible for 
Charley to. attack him witl^any advantage, and yet he 
kept himsrif m a posture to reap advantage from any 
fefeejrfep hie adversary might take. At length each 
army took its own way. Charles wont to Bournes; 
the ordinary plaoe of liis residence, and Bedford 
marched to Normandy, to oppose the earl of pich- 
' made an inroad into that province. 
In matde an attack dh Paris. \But 

hardyan enterprise. In an assault won 
the ;jn|$ „ tetf. .boulevard, St. Honord, Joan Jwas 
the French were obliged to retreat* In 
intropidmaid displayed her 
i rented Courage* biit fhe old .confidence, in nor p|w era 1 


l«d jd&rito4 the; Stench. She. had told them they 
Should sloobjiiafc n|ght to Paris, and when they ro- 
prosoii#f -fesi?' irithtjm failure of the assault, she re- 
replipd that they " Would have slept there if they had 
fought as she fought.” tJharles retreated to tho Loire, 
and he spent the succeeding winter at Bourgoa Joan 
again expressed a desire to return to Domremi, but 
Charles could not part with his heroine. . He lavished 
honours on lier jnd her family; and flattered by his 
generosity, Joan w&s induced to remain and fight for 
Hbr king. 

. Having Tompelled tlfb carhof Richmond to evacuate 
NormanayaBodlbrd -rolumcd to Paris. He was joined 
thbre by tho dnko of Burgundy, uflio hi order to keep 
him steody in his ollianeo with England, was. con- 
stituted governor of Palis, and regent for King Henry 
of all the provinces of France except Normandy. Iuv, 
tho spring of tho year 1*430, tlie duko of Burgtdfdy 
laid siege to Oomneigno. Clmrjps ftdvanocd from the 
Loim to its relief. At that timo ho laid two oracle* 
in his camp; for another miraculous woman li%l 
made her appearance at Bourgcs, whoso inspiration 
was of a financial eharaoter. jCathormo of La Rochelle 
laid^cLaim to a faculty of recognizing at a glance all 
persons who had concealed treasures, and she pro- 
mised Charles, who was in groat ijecd, uln&danoo of 
money. Joan and Catherine became rivals. When 
consulted as to tho measures best -Jo bo adopted their 
opinions widely differed. Joan asserted that peace 
lay at tho end of tho lanco; but Catherine maintained 
that tho pen was fho most potent instrument for con- 
quest. She advised Charlos not to fight, but fo wogo- 
fcato with the duke of Burgundy. But Joan’s oracle 
prevailed, and the war recommenced. Her exploit*, 
however, were drawing to a term. It is said that sho 
herself was awaro of tins, and that, sho hinted her 
career would soon* lie over. Tho duko of Burgundy, 
and tho carls of Arundel and Suffolk, laid siege to 
Compeignc, and Joan fitomjy fought her way irito 
the town to aid in its defence. Tho garrison now 
believed themselves to lie invincible. > But their joy 
was of brief duration. The day after hor arrival she 
headed a sortie upon tho quartets of John of Luxem- 
bourg. Twice sho drove tho juemy froni Jtbeir oi*. 
trenchments ; but as their niMibers *wero continually 
increasing, she ordered a retreat. Being hard pressed 
by tho pursuers, sho turned upon them, aii^jnado 
them more than qnco stand at bay. Aj lcnglh7 how” 
ever, being surrounded and desortod by lier friends, ’ 
sho yieldod herself prisoner to tho Burgundians. It 
was the common qpinion that tho French officers, who 
had lopg been jealous of her renowif, and tho favour 
in which sho was held by Chajlcs, basely exposed her 
to tho power of hor enemies; enemies who liad de- 
clared their intention, whenever they could catch her, 
of treating hor as “ a foul witch.” 

Tho joy of tho English and Burgundians at tho 
capture of tho heroic maid was unbounded. Greater 
could not have been displaced if they had . captured 
tho whole French army. Tbo camp resounded with 
loud reiterated acclamations, In Paris tho service of . 
To Deura, so often profaned by'prinoes, was solemnly 
celebrated. * Bedford conceived that hor captivity 
he should recover bis former l hscondant in Franco. r io i 
insuro, hor destruction, therefore, ho purchased hor 
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of John of Luxembourg, who wltotnanded thoiBur- 
gundiaiymny at Compeigne, and she conducted to 4 

Rouen, where, loaded with irons, sho wwf thrown into 
a d&gooiL Sho lay in prison for sovorol months, while 
her enemies wero contriving the mode of proceeding 
a gains t her in order to secure her condemnation* 

As a prisoner of war, the heroic maid was entitled to 
be treated with cojirtosy, and either to. bo exchanged 
or ransomed. By no act during hej victorious carder 
had she forfeited the right to bo "treated acoording to 
the usages of civilized warfare. In her military 
capacity, she had neither displayed treachery nor 
cruelty. No civil crime could bo laid to Jior cha rg<f; 
and when messengers were sent to her native vill&go 
to investigate tlio actions of her youth, the innooenoy 
| of her lifo was made fully manifest. Throughout her 
•life at home and in the camp, she had obeyed “ her 
I’Votees," — she had been “pious and discreet.” The 


of Charles, at fihehns? She answered tljtt the ponton 
who shared the danger was entitled tofib&e 'the glory; 
When accused of going to *ter, wearing men’s clothes, 
and bearing arms contrary to deeming eta. boldly 
averred that her sole purpose 1 ^ to drive the liigliflh 


averred that hjr tole purpose 
out of France. In the en^ypam^^i^id^j9mn.dl for 
all' tho crimes of whioh fie ha&''b^m, ag+ 

gravated by heresy ; for, to declaring jjtlf *|te would 
submit her inspirations to God ratlter than fo the 
Church, was held to # be # full prc#f that jshe yea a 
heretic, and when she appealed to the Pt>pe*he rejected 
her appeal. " . . ' . . * 

Tlio heroic maid was condemned to die.. She was 
sentenced to be delivered over to the secular ton*, T lie 
prospect of death in such a maimer overcame her fortf- 
tude. The punishment of fire was to beTber doom. 

/i i it i . i* t# ■ 


university of Parifi*and which was read to her by tho 


virtues and tho docojrum ox her sex had been rigidly bishop of # Beauvais on a public scaffold at Rouen, 
observed. True, slio had placed herself at tlio liqjd of Hope of mercy, however, was held out to if she 


armies, which might appear to have been irregular; would recant. What was Joan to do? She hadful-* 
but instances of female generalship had been known filled her mission, and life was sweet to her. r She had 
in history, and applauded by the world. And even if long desired to go to her native village, to spend there 
it hod boon irregular, the signal services shew had tho remainder of her days. Her parents, toev she felt 
rendered to her prince had not only compensated for desired to havo the comfort of her presence in their old 


rendered to her prince had not only compensated for 
the irrogblarity, but had entitled her to praiso and 
admiration. Bedford himself seems to have been aware 
of all this, for in jpdor to insure her destruction, he 
found it nocessary to interest religion in some way in 
tlio prosecution. It was under that cloak ho sought 


age. Her death^jg^trjfloe might break their hearts. 
So Joan’s heroic conrago in this hour of her extremity 
failed her. She recanted. Sho acknowledged tho 
illusion of those revelations which tho Church had 
rejected, and subscribed with tlio Bign of tho cross a 
shelter to justify his injustice and inhumanity. ~ solemn promise never inoro to wear man’s apparel or 
Joan was captured within tho diocese of Beauvais, boar arms. But even now there was no rnoroy for 
tho bishop of which was wholly, do votpd to tho Kngli^i her. Sho was nover to revisit the scenes of her youth, 
interest, lie presented a petition against her, desiring Sho was to live in perpetual imprisonment, fed only on 
to havo her triod for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and bread and water. Surely, by this time, enough was 
magic. The university of Paris, also, was mean dono to fulfil all political viows, and to ocmvinocy both 
enough to urge her trial before all ecclesiastical tri- the French and English that tho opinion of divine 
bund. At length letters patent wero issued in the influence, which had so much onconragodf tho one, and 


bund. At length letters patent wero issued in the 
name of tho youthful \levrfy VI., in which it was 
stated that in accordance with tho public opinion, and 
at the request^ of tho bishop of Beauvais, and the 
university of Paris, she was to bo giv-n up to tho 
bishpp to bo examined and prosocutod •under his 
authority. With th^-bishop in this infamous prosecu- 
tion, sat brother Marti if, vicar* genoral of tlio Inquisi- 
tion, and certain doctors of tlio canon law. All hbr 
judgfis^vere zealous in the English interest, and wero 
Qetermiilod if possible to find her gqilty. For sovcral 
months die was subjected to the most scotching in- 


influence, which had so much oncouragodftho one, and 
daunted tho other, had no foundation in truth. But 
her enemies were not satisfied with tho victory they 
had obtained. FoSsibly their proneness to superstition- 
miglit lead them to believe that, while tho wonderful 
maid was living, there was danger to their cause* feat 
the bolts and bars of her prison-house might not bo 
able, with all the vigilance of her keepers^ to retain 
her in security, and that she might reappear on 'the 
scene ofi strife, and once m<5re lead King Charles for- 
ward to victory. Or it may bo that her desired 
rocantation i£as simply a trap to insure her destruc- 
tion. At uU events, thoro was a dopth of design in 


territories. Alone and undismayed she stood beforo tifm. At a]} events, {hero was a depth of design in 
her judges. Every question asked # was answered by those transactions, whioh must ever, in the page of 
her with perfoct^frankness. During fifteen succeeding history, consign afl Jhose who were engaged in them 
sessions, in which questions of the most artful and to infamy and shame. When Joan recanted, ; she was, 
ensnaring character were put to her, no word fell from* as it is recorded, supplied with her natural habila- 
her lips of which they cqpld take advantage. Tho merits, a woman’s apparel; though it is difficult to 
point upon which her judges most insisted,* were her connive how she could fywe been suffered for.so long 
visions and revelations and intercourse with departed a.tim0\ after her capture, to Save worn tbodrees of a 
saints. She was asked it she would submit the truth warrior. But bo the story read% Tho fbmale drt i 
of these inspirations to tho Church? Her reply was, she had consented to wear is said to have bedsit dis- 
slie would submit them to God, tho fountain of .truth* agreeable to hfer, and a suit of men’s apparel was pur- 
When askod why sho put ^-ust in her standards which poseljy placed in her apartment in order i&mb whether 
had been consecrated "by magical incantations? She she would be tempted again to put , on- • itatgar b. 
replied that her trust was in the Supreme Being alone, Othe^ accounts say that iter female garments Were 
whose image was impressed upon it XJtey demanded taken! away under cover of the night 'aha , ':’a ,, \iB»i's 
why she had displayed that standard at tfe.ccffoxmtiohi dim Bubstitiit#| for it, so thid she haft ite alternative 
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olotlie heraelf in somo portion of it’ tb cover her 
nakedness. ^ Both these stories, however, may ho mere 
notion. It is more than probable that her keepers were 
induced, by fee or reward, to swqjir fiilsely they had seen 
her in mens clothes/ in order to insure her dost rue-* 
ttoi. At all e^pnts, it on that mtafablo charge, 

whether true or false, thatlfoan was finally oondotnned 
to die. As d Relapsed heretic, she was delivered by 
the Church to the secular am to put the sentence of 
death* into execution^ • 

On the 20 th nfMay, in fhe old market-place of 
Rouen, there was a pile of wood heaped high, around 
which a scaffold was erected. On that scaffold sat 
bishops 'and nobles. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and 
*th* bishop of Beauvais ;• and thore also sat many a 
warrior' wh!5 had fled for* fear from the palo and 
trembling girl whose Heath they had assembled to 
witness. As she stood before them, a priest mounted 
a pulpit, and preached a sermon which set forth her 
atrocities. There was no word of comfort *or hope 
poured into tho cars of the helpless victim. Her 
character was painted in the blackest colours, and as 
the lying priest concluded, ho hypocritically exclaimed, 

“ Joan, go in peace : tho Church can no longer protect 
thee, and delivers thee into secular hands.” Joan 
was dragged to tho pile, the f^Ucapof the Inquisi- 
tion, whereon tho words, “ b 6 r 6 tiqutvmttpse, apostate, 
idol&tro ” was placed on lior head ; the fire was 
kindled, and Joan died “a blessed martyr” in her 
country's cause, calling on the nam%of Jesus to her 
latest moment. Both English and French shared in 
tho infamy of this dark deed ; and tho court of Koine, 
having put its seal of approval on the proceedings, 
was not guiltless of her blood. 

The oauso of the English was by no means advanced 
by the death of tho heroic maid of Orleans. Tho 
cause of their late reverses hod been dostroyed, but 
the impulse •hdd bo^n given, and this crime of baso 
vengeance could nofc^stay it. It was an vain tliat 
Henry VI. had been brought to Paris in tho previous 
Deeembor and crowned at N 6 J 10 Daftie. By this act 
Bedford hoped to revive the declining Btate of his 
affakn ; but although those vassals of the crown who 
livdd within the provinces possessed by England, 
swore a new allcgianco and did homage to tho young 
king, it had no effect The ceremony was gorgeous 
but fruitfess. The v#st sums expended by England^ 
some of whiclf were even xpised by pawning tho jewels 
of the crown, wore thrown away.s And yet Tin Henry's 
return, in February, 1431, he entored Londgn amidst, 
as profuse and laboured pageantry as had welcomed 
his father whgn ho returned from tlfe fi Ad of Agin- 
court But he came back from Franco under different 
auspices. Dressod up iti tho mautlo of royalty, and 
with the crown on his hoad, although only ten years 
old, he was to perform the. character of king. IJis 
natural guardians had kJbg been quarrelling for 
supremacy; aud whil^ yot an infant he had been 
brought into the House of Lords and seated on the 
throne on his mother's knee, with the *iew of di- 
minishing' the influence of the protector, and it was 
with a similar view that He was now made publicly 
to rido through the streets of London in his twofold 
character of king of England a#d France. But this 
royal boy— tho son of a hero— was ill fitted for tho 
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crown of either country, for ho was spiritless and 
unpromising, and while he soon lest one croyn, the 
other sat uneasy on his brow through life. * 

Tho course of events was adverse to tho mainte- 
nance of a continental dominion. Such wore £he 
disordered state of affairs in England, that neither 
money nor any considerable reinforcements were sent 
to the duke of Bedford to aid him in his enterprise. 
During tho yefr in which the heroic* Maid of Oilcans 
perished at Rheima, the war languished. The siege 
of Compeigno was raised, and Ligny was thrice bo- 
ttieged in vaifl. Tho yeax*1432 was equally unmarked 
by* any notable military event. Both nations were 
exhausted so much by this long an<? bloody warfare, 
that neither could bring any considerable army in the 
field. Hence they wore chiefly employed in taking 
each other's towns and castles by surprise, and in 
prodatoiy excursions from* their several garrison*" 
Thus, in the spring of tho year, Chartres was sur- 
prised by tho French, and Montargis by tho English, 
while tho open country in tho provinces north and J 
south was plundered, by which tho people wero ' 
reduced to tho greatest distress. France, indeed, 
suffered moro from this irregular mode of warfaro 
than if hod done during more decisive conflicts, and 
Cliarlos seemed regardless of tho fato of liis Country. 
But during this year an event happened, which, 
in tho end, told greatly in his favour^ In Novcmlwr 
the duchess of Bodford, sister to tho dnko of Bur- 
gundy, diod, and her death dissolved tho chief tio 
botwoon her brothor and her husband. Aim of 
Burgundy had hitherto preserved somo appearance of 
friendship between tliem; and had Bedford beon 
prudent no might fiavo preserved it, at least, for somo 
time longer. In tho month of January, 14|}3, how- 
ever, ho married Jacquotta of Liixeinlxmrg, daughter 
of tho earl of St 1W, without asking Burgundy's 
consent, as ho ought to have done ; Jacquotta being 
his vassal. Burgundy comph^ncd of this want of* 
courtesy, adding, that by marrying so soon after tho 
death of his sister, ho had shown a shameful djs- 
respoct to her memory, and to all her 9 tamily. Bed- * 
ford's pride lould not brook thiwrcbuko, and bo xp- 
sented it tho moro sharply becausw^o knew that tho * 
duke of Burgundy had, since hu#wifo’ 8 *death, rtceived 
envoys from Charles courteously. There was an open 
broach between them ; and although somo attempts 
wero mado at reconciliation l>y Cardinal BcAifort, 
they were of*no avail. Beaufort prevailed upon them 
to meet at St. Oinors to settlo 1 ho disputo ; but on 
thoir arrival nei thereof them could bo prevailed upon 
to mako Jtho first visit, and they departed without 
mooting, in mutual discontent. Bediord, it is said, 
afterwards repented that ho had^llovvcd his prido on 
this occasion to overcome his prudence ; but it maybe 
tyiestionod whether if they had met a reconciliation 
would have been effected, for it seems certain that 
Burgundy had almost como to terms with King 
Charles, and that ho was glad of a pretext for quar- 
relling. , 

It was natural that tho du£o of Burgu&dy should 
think of re-espousing tho interest of Franoe, for his 
own interest was bound up in its welfare. Revenge 
for tho murder of his father alone had caused him to 
ally himself with tho English, and dearly had his 
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country paid for that alliance. /Tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen had been swept to their graves vy the 
\ war anti the famine and pestilence which had attended 
• it*mco that fatal tragedy on the bridge of Montereau. 
A® for Charles, who haa been too deeply concerned 
in \hat tragedy, ho had bitterly atoned for it At 
timos he had boon reduced to the condition of a 
vagabond and beggar, and his capital and kingdom 
had been occupied by his hereditary enemies. If 
Franco was to bo saved, therefore, from the power of 
England, it was time that the king and the powerful 
dnko of Burgundy became reconciled. The union of the 
crowns of England and Franco on tho s^pae head was 
repugnant to dio*Interests of the house of Burgundy. 
By that event, its dukes would havo been reduced to 
tho rank of petty princes, and their situation would 
. have been dependent and precarious. Besides, the 

1 title of the crown of France, after the failure of the 
elder branches, might fall to the lot of the house of 
Burgundy, and by tho treaty of Troye that title had 
boon sacrificed. In his cooler movements, therefore, 
'*when the passion of revenge was allowed to subside, 
the duke of Burgundy must havo seen that it was to 
his intorest to aid in setting that treaty aside. For 
some years, indeed, tho duke had appeared sensibly to 
relent in his animosity against Charles, and to listen 
to oft-repeated ufologies made by him for the murder 
of his father. Charlos urged his extreme youth when 
that crime was Committed ; that he was not then 
able to judge for himself; that he was then under the 
control of his ministers; and that he had not tho 
power to resent tho deed which ho declared had been 
porpetrated without his knowledge by those umjpr 
whoso guidance he was then placed. Further, to 
soften tlio long -cherished resentment of the duke, 
Charlos banished from his court Tannaguy du Chatel 
and all those who were concerned in the tragedy, and 
offered to make any atonement required of him. On 
the other hand, the duke erf Burgundy had often, and 
not without cause, been offended by the haughty 
conduct of his English allies ; and tho recent ill-treat- 
mtSht lie conceited he had received at the hands of the 
dujfo of Bedford, stung him to the quick. All these 
circumstances gradually abated his aversion to Charles, 
and his^ttochuxent totihe English; and finally, at an 
interview with his brothers-in-law, tho duke of 
Bourbon and the constable Ilichmond, at Nevors, 

* fi^httfrmined to unite himself to the royal family of 
Franoe, to which he was by birth allied, die affected 
some scruples of consoionce as to breaking the solemn 
oaths which bound him to the English ; but when it 
was suggested? that the Pope would remove this 
difficulty, his scruples vanished, and ho consented to 
the general mcdiatioif of the Church of Home, whicB 
from time to time during; this long conflict between 
France and England had sought, but in vain, to 
promote a peace. 

For this purpose a ferand European congress was 
held at Arras, a.d. 1434. It was promoted, by Pop 
Eugenius IV., who entered heart and soul into the 
business. It is related that the duke of Burgundy 
insisted that tho English should be invited, urging 
that he had solemnly engaged not to- make peace 
> without their participation.' Confident in tho legality 
of thw chums, and not doubting that Pope Ejugc&ina 

would be impartial, the English consented , to Mid" 
representatives to the oongress at Asras. Cardinal 
Beaufort and twenty-six Jords, half of whom, were' 
English and half Freqoh, were the representatives of 
'England. King Charlos sent tWenty-nixie commis- 
sioners, at the head of wh8m. were the duke' of 
Bourbon and the constfjie All . the 

nobility of the states of, Burgundy wejfo summoned. 
The Pope sent the cardinal of Stl Croce as his. repre- 
sentative, and the great council gf Basil, was repre- 
sented by the cardinal Of Cyprus There were also 
present ambassadors from the emperor Siguniund, 
from the kings of Castillo, Arragon, Portugal, Navarre, 
Naples, Sicily, Cyprus, Poland, and Denmark, and 
ffom the dukes of Brittany and Milan. It was sudra 
splendid assemblage as Europe had nevef’before wit- 
nessed ; and after much feasting and entertainment, 
with jousts, and tournaments, and mysteries, at the: 
expense of the duke of Burgundy, the diplomatists 
proceeded to business. 

It was on tho 20th of August that the first session 
of this memorable congress was held. It was opened 
by the two cardinals, who acted as mediators, each of 
whom made a speech on tho duty of Christian nations 
to livo in harmony with one another. They earnestly 
recommended that the .belligerent powers should be 
modorate in demands, so that a lasting and 

honourable peace might be concluded. But it soon 
appeared that there would be no peace. Very early 
in the session it bocamo evident that the Pope was 
not impartial, for his representative exhibited a 
strong bias in favour of King Charles. On behalf of 
Charles, the French plenipotentiaries proposed to cede 
to the king of England the provinces of Normandy 
and Guienne, to bo hold by homage of the crown of 
France, or condition that Henry should renounce 
all pretensions to that crown, and give up all the 
other places he possessed in tho kingdom. It oould 
hardly be imagined that they expected such a pro- 
position would bo accepted, for it was for the crown 
and kingdom itbblf that the English had for years 
been contesting. • To give them up, therefore, on such 
tormR, when as yet the English remained master of 
Paris and many of the best provinces of Franbo, 
would have been a humiliation too deep for tho 
English nation to endure. Cardinal Beaufort haughtily 
rejected the proposal as a& insult. No answer was 
made to it, and disavowing tho authority of the con- 
gress, he arid his co-ptenipotentiaries retired from the 
congress a£id from Arras. But this step appears to 
have been imprudent. . By remaining they might 
havo had some Influence in the oongress by wmch 
tho interests of England would have been somewhat 
protected ; whereas, by their abrupt departure, .the 
duke of Burgundy had a plausible pretext for utterly 
r< withdrawing liis alliance from England, and making 
a separate peace with ' Ff&nce. In their absence 
those who remained had it all; their own way,' and , 
especially the duke of Burgundy. He entered, into a 
treaty with" Charles greatly to his own interests. 
Charles had expressed his willingness for make the 
most ample atonement for "past Qffeueee,<fod Bur- 
gundy kept him to his word. All the. towns h^ypnd 
Vie $omme were ceded to him, and be was exempted _ 
jfcornl all homage towards the king of France. * In a 
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4ww4, WMjihing Burgundy could desire he obtained 
tnd it beoanfe his boast that he had toted' his 
foreign to an amende hmoraMe. 

| Thero were great rejoicings in France when this 
l** 06 proclaimed ; but different feelings were 

expressed when the nm^Lreachcd England. Tne most 


; nor were the troo 
terprise. The dasal 


he lei the boat fitted for 
x visions of oanguest and 


Violent indii 
Burgundy •! 


the n^u^eachod England. The most 
ttion was^xcitod against tho duke of 
1 bitter sepspachcs were hoaped upon 


Charles was madajbiown by a Herald who was treated 
with oontumdly. By way of insult the council 
osSimed him a lodging iif the houso of a shoemaker, 
andhe was Bent back to his lord without an answer. 
It is doubtful indeed if Gloucester had not given Igm 
Shards to protect him? whether he would ever havo 
returned to the Continent,*for the rago of the Londoners 
knew no bounds." S& much were they enraged that 
the Flemings who resided in “London were universally 
plundered, and some of them were even^urderod. 
mt th$se violences were ill-timed, for they afforded 
Burgundy a pretence for the further measures which 
he intended to take against the English. Ho had for 
: a long time been wavdring in his friendship ; hence- 
forth he became an implacable enemy. 

The treaty of Arras was signed on the 21st of 
September. The duke of not live to hear 

' of that result of this momorable congress. Seven days 
before he died at Bouen, and was buried there in tho 
cathedral His -death was unfortunate at this critical | 
period. From tho very commencement of tho reign of 
Henry VI., the council of England was divided into 
two parties ; the one headed by the duke of Gloucester, 
and the other by the cardinal of Winchester. On no I 
one subject could those rivals entirely agroo. Parlia- I 
ment had made them swear peace and amity towards 
each other, hut they wore still foes at htart. There 
was no union in their councils. Gloucester desired to 
exert the JoWer of v England to redeem the losses and 
disgraces which had been endured for the last six 
years ; Beaufort advocated, and perhaps more wisely, 
terms of peace. During their quaifels on this subject 
all opportunity for a successful strugglo passed away. 
IlAhe end, the duke of York was appointed successor 
to tho duke of Bedford, but it was seven months before 
his comnflssion passed tho seals ; and, in the interval, 
Paris and almost all the flther places of strength be- 
longing? or in the possession of tne English, ^fere lost, 
being either purchased Or captured by tl^g enemy. 

After the return of his belaid from London, the 
duke of Burgundy doclared war against tho English. 
Troops were sent by him to aid Chgrhfc, and ho made 
great preparations for the siege, of Calais. It was 
through his influence that Paris was lost. He induced 
the Parisians to forget their old quarrel with the 
Armagnacs, and declare for Gliaries ; and in the monty 
of April, A.D. 1436, they opened their gates to tho 
famous Burgundian chief. Lisle Adam. Tho English 
garrison, thus surprised and botrayed, capitulated. 
Meulate, Pontoise, and other places on the Seine, were 
taken, by the troops of Ohari.es, as Dieppe in 
Normandy, Insurrection against tho power of 


England became general. In this stato of affairs the 
duke of York appeared in France to recover the lost 
honour of England. Ho was scarcely a man to he 
trusted, to he entertained views upon the English 


ment in a condition to pay them well for fighting. 
Hence the reinfbroements with which the duke of 
York landed # in France were chiefly drawn from the 
lower classes, and^not from the hardy and respectable 
ranks of English ydbmen as heretofore. Nevertheless, 
they were not soldiors to be despisod. On his arrival, 
the duke dr York pushdfl on the war with considerable 
figour. Several places which had been taken by the 
enemy were recovered. Tho bra^o 13rd Talbot was 
the soul of tho English army. Ho reduced the re- 
volted towns in Normandy, defeated a French army 
near Bouen, and towards # the end of tho year, retqoh? 
the strong town of Pontoise. His energy was fhch 
that the English cleared tho whole country round 
Park, and at one time tho capital itself was in danger. 

Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy had laid siege to 
Calais — the only place which now gave the English 
any sure hold of Franco, and still rendered them 
dangerous. He invested that place with an army for- 
midable in numbers, but without experience, discipline, 
or military Bpirit. On tho first alaipi of thirf’siego, tho 
duko of Gloucester, at this time the head of tlio 
Counoil, made preparations for tl^p relief of Calais. 
A fleet of five hundred vessels was collected, and an 
army of fifteen thousand men raised for tho enterprise. 
Previous to sotting out on liis expedition, Gloucester 
had sent a challenge to Buigundy, telling him that if 
^|P would wait,. lie would fight him and his whole 
army outside tho walls of Calais as soon as tho wind 
would permit him to reach it. But, Burgundy did 
not wait tho event of a battle. Having been foilod in 
some attempts on Calais, before Gloucester's arrival ho 
raised the siege with great precipitation, leaving his 
artillory, and engines .war, and an enormdhs 
quantity of baggage behind him. Gloucester arrived 
four days after his retreat, and he followed hiuoyinto 
tho heart- of Handers, burning, •destroying, and 
plundering, wherever he came Vithout meeting •with 
the slightest show of resistanoC! 1 %Gloucosto£ return^! 
to Calais, and from thence to*England with immense 
booty. 

Tlio war with England was not popular 
Flemings. They«wcro more expert in manufactures 
than in arins. On account of their loss in trade, they 
were, indeed, upon the very vorgo of rovolt. The in- 
habitants of tlio towns on tho Somme, also, who hod 
been {Jawd under Burgundy’s rule hy the treaty of 
Arras, were greatly disaf Foetal towards his govern- 
ment. Before he had declared war against England, 
Amiens had robed led against him ; and many of his 
lords had declined taking any share in tho war, partly 
from fear of its conNCquencos^ud partly from scruples 
arising from their having^ sworn fealty to Henry. 
After his miserable failure in tlio siego of Calais, the 
Flemings became still more averse to the war with 
England. Frequent insurrections occurred among 
them, so that tho duke of Burgundy ocmld afford but 
little aid ft) his now allies. Dreading the further 
resentment of tho English for hi* attempt on Calais, 
ho implored Charles to collect ell his forces and make 
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Octohor, his general*. invested Crotoy, in tho neigh- garrison and inhabitants, made a hnftfc defence. 
bot,rhood of Crocv. while tho duko, at the hoad of an Having compelled h» so4 the danphin, and hu oo- 
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army, lay near to prevent its being relioved. The oonspirators to make* submission,, Charles sent an 
gallant Talbot having collected a small army of five army to its rolief Tho guiantry of tl» English was 
thousand men inarched towards Crotoy*’ Having never more signally displayed than on this occasion, 
reached tho Sommo, ho found tho duko of Bprgundy oh Thoro was a bravo garrison before them; they were 
tho opposite bank liiivly to dispute his passage. Fired attackod in tho rear by superior numbers, while? they 
with indignation against that prince, Talbot and his wdre at the same time annoyed by a fleet of shM 
troops plunged into tho river, and the Burgundians which lay in the river and on tho coast, yet tho 
fled without striking a blow. Tho siogo of Crotoy French were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
wataruised, and Talbot made an incursion into Picardy Ilarfleur once moro foil under the power of England, 
find Artois, burning and plundering the country, and Tho war bad now, a.d. 1440, lasted twenty-five 
then returned into Normandy. From this time tho years. ItVas said by Cardinal Beaufort tha\it had 
duko of Bupgundy took but little part in tho war? for carried off more mon than thoro were then existing 
tho subjects of all his slates complained that they were in the two countries. Tho north of France, which 
beggared by it, and ho wisely withdrew from tho was tho seat of war, was almost a desert Its fields 
contest. were laid waste and' left uncultivated. Many of its 

Faction still prevailed in tho council of England, cities, also, woro jvlinost depopulated. Both nations 
fn July tiio duko of York was recalled, and the cari desired peace, aij^h^Mtlligorent powers, weary of 
of Warwick was appointed to the difficult command, hostilities which fflSidcd nothing, seemed at length 
Warwick landed in Normandy in tho autumn with a desirous of that blessing. Negotiations to that end 
reinforcement of a thousand mon, and York returned were again set on foot. But the proposals of France 
to England. At this time both Franco and England and the demands gof England were still so wide of 
woro suffering from pestilence aud famine, which each other, that all attempts at accommodation proved 
swept away great numbers of their inhabitants, fruitless. The English ambassadors demanded rosti- 
Many of tho provinces of France, also, were infos tc<J tution of all tho provinces which had been . once 
by bancLTof robbers, consisting of solSiers of fortune, annexed to England, together with the final cession of 
who, not tying able to obtain their pay, committed Calais and its district, without tlio burden of fealty or 
tho most fearful ravages. Those calamities produced homage on tho part of tlieir king ; and tho French 
an utmost total cessation of hostilities in tho year 1438. only offered part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and 
Tn April of that year llichafd Beauchamp, earl of Calais, loaded with tho burden of ' Realty anGi homage. 
Warwick, died, and the dute of York again became Neither of tho two govcmmeryeS-A'ohld give way, and 
regent. But tho war still languished. In tho year the war continued. / f '* 

1439 ai^ attempt was made to bring about a peace, At tho commcncftncnt p c Jno war, by tho battle of 
proved abortive. A conference was held Agincourt, five princes “jo blood had been taken 
between the plenipotentiaries of England Ad Franco prisoners bv tho English. "heir captivity had lofe b * 


o bring about a peace, At tho commcncftncnt tho war, by tho battle of 
conference was held Agincourt, five princes tho blood had been taken 
of England Ad Franco prisoners by tho English. Their captivity had lofc fe * 


and Guionno without homage, and the French in- those# 51 * 111008 naa cnca and others had been ransomed, 
si stert on their holding them by homage, tho confer- Tho a 11 *? remaining captive* was the duko of Orleans, 
ciioe broko up without effect. Uno (f the most active Negotiations had from tune to time been carried on for 
participators in the attempt to bring about a pcaco liis deF veranc ® but had railed. Cardinal Beaufort and 
was tlio duchess of Burgundy, daughter of John of hiaparjy favoured his release ; but the duke of Glouccs- 
Portngal, and grand daughter of Jotyi of Gaunt, duko ter and Ms adherents kconly opposod it. Tho duko 
of Lancaster. But this congress was not withput its urged t^at it was tup dying advico of Henry Y. that 
fruits, for a truoo was concluded bctwcon tho king of none of tjio h roncli princos should bo releasod till his 
England and tho duk% of Burgundy through the son shf )U "* bo of ago to take tho reins of government 
mediation .of his duchoss— a truce which bad become in his own “Onne- ^ He urged that plea at this timo; 
necessary for tho mutual welfare of thoir subjects. Wit tl 10 ^ cardarial had now gained tho ascendant in 
The struggle botweon the two nations continued, the council, and the terms of a treaty for tho 

It was, hpwevor, carried on feebly by both bel- duko’d deliverance wore settled^ and prepared for 
ligeronts. It consisted morely of sieges and desultory ratification. . Gloucester entered huf protest against it, 
enterprises. In the year 1439 tho earl of Richmond, but it ™’ as disregarded. The arguments used, by the 
constable of Franco, invosted and captured Mcaux, cording ti> induce the counoil ^to agree to the release 
despite the attempts of the gallant Talbot to relievo of the* captive prince were cogent. Orleans had . 
it. The noxt year was marked by a conspiracy in offered fifty-four thousand nobles for his liberty. .That 


Franco: Louis tlio dauphin, aided by the dukes of sum w w «l ual to nearly two4hirds*of all. the exfra- 
Bourbon and Alenin with other nobles, plotting mdipafT awpp 1108 g^tod by parliament during seven 


a.i*. 1422—1431.] j 
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•yeaw for Ae support of the war. {'hat was one 
argument usoi by the cardinal; and it was of no 
dight import, for tho exchequer of Henry at that time 
was by no means in a pletWio condition. But tips 
argument, potent aa^it was, might have failed if it 


S iered was still enteifoined, and anything that 
t aid in that consummitiop was eagerly grasped 
at. When, therefore, the cardinal suggested that the 
release of the duke of Orleans woulabo more likely 
• to; be advantageous than prejudicial to the English 
interests, by filling tho court of France with faction, 
and giving a head to the numerous malcontents, whom 
chanes yas without thjt head with great difficulty 
able to restrain, th^ council fel> in with his. views. 
After a captivity of twenty-five years the duke of 
Orleans tfas released; and tho difke of Burgundy, as 
a pledge of his entire reconciliation with stho family 
of Orleans, facilitated to that princo the payment of 
his ransom. 

The duke of Orleans pledged himself that on his 
release he would use ms utmost endeavours' tto effect a 
peace between England and Franco. 1 And in doing so 
his interests were dcoply concerned. His prinoely 
fortune had been almost n&&Ch&j»tho war, and it 
was agreed that if ho succeeded in his endeavours to 
promote a peace, his ransom payment should bo 
remitted in full But his popularity in Franco put it 
out of his power to bring about a pJkeo. Charlos was 
offended at his relcaso, and bestirred himself to sot 
aaido the anticipated effects of the return of Orleans 
to his native country. In tho month of April, 
a.d. 1441, he placed himself at the head of his troops 
and captured Creil, and about tho middle of May ho 
invested Pontoise. As this place was, oft account of 
its strength t ind situation, of great importance, *ho 
pressed tnat siogfr <v.4th vigour, lie nad twelve 


thousand nym under his command ; nut ho mot with 
an obstinate resistance. Tho renowned lord Talbot 
found means to throw succftura into tho place threo 
different times, and tho duke of York appearing at tho 
h!0td of eight thousand men during the month- of 
August, Charles made a precipitate retrofit to Paris. 
His failure, however, was* but temporary, for finding 
this retreat had diminished his reputation among his 
subjoclS, hfi returned to the siege, and betoro any 
relief could be again afforded JPon toise was token by 
storm. 

At this time tho court of England wgfi a scene tf 
the most violent faction, in wiiicft the duke of 
Gloucester Was defeated and humiliated. To effect 
his ruin a strange prosecution was got up against his 
wifi), the duchess. . 'Gloucester had always been fond 
of scientific pursuits, and had kept in his house as 
chaplain, a certain Bogo% Bdlingbroke, who was very 
teamed in astronomy, supposed in thoso days to 
include astrology wd magic. William Worcester 
Bays he was one of the most famous clgrks of all the 
world. King Henry was known to be sickly, and 
this chaplain and some* others, it is said, wore con- 
sulted by the duchess of Gloucester as to whethjbr her 
husbwd, who stood next in succession, was ever likely 
to becomcrking. very likely the duchess, who ^yas of 
. low origin, was desirous of becoming queen of England* 


for |he is represented as being a grasping and am* 
bilious woman. Hence she might wunt»to know 
whether the stars oould toll her when the kiug would 
die, and hor husband ascend his throne. At all 
evonts, after a fierce quarrel between Cardinal llean- 
fort and the duke of Gloucester, she was accused of 
treason, u for that she, by sorcery and enchantment, 
intended to dostroy the king, to the intent to advance 
and promote hes husband to tho crown.” Dame 
Eleanor was cited to appear before tho archbishop ef 
Canterbury, and othogj in St. Stephen's chapel, to 
^nswer for such treason. ‘Bolingbroke, also, was 
arrested, aA were Southwoll, pria$ aqd canon of St. 
Stephen's, John Hum, a priest, and Margery Jourdayn, 
commonly called tho Witch of Eyo. It was chiofiy 
urged against tho duchess that she kept by her a wax 
figure, miido by the 11 cunning nocromonccrs,” # en* 
dowed with this remarkable quality, that in propor- 
tion as it was swoatod and melted before a Am, tho 
ftesteand substance of tho king melted away, and his 
marrow dried tip by tho magical sympifthy which 
existed between his mortal framo and the said wax 
figure. According to tho chronicle, Bolingbroke was 
brought forth to witnoss against her, and that ho said 
" she was cause, and first stirred him up to Jo hour in 
his necromancy .” Bolingbroko and Southwell wore 
indicted os principles of treason,jand tho duchess as 
accessory. In an enlightened ago % charge of treason 
founded on such ridiculous grounds would only have 
excited tho most immoderate laughter, but at this 
period it was a serious matter. The duchess was 
condemned to perform all tho humiliations of penance 
A tho streets oft London on threo several days, and 
afterwards to bo imprisoned during life in tho Isle of 
Man. Bolingbroko was condemned to death, and was 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn. Southwoll was to 
have shared tho samo.fato, but lio diod in prison 
before the timo of execution. Hum was pardoned; 
but Margery Jourdayn was fournt in Smithfield os a 
witch, sho having, it was averred, in former days 
given medicines to Eleunor Co\>ha!h to mabnko 
duke of Gloucester love and wc<J hor! . But tho whole 
affair was no doubt an infamousconspivocy, concdotqd 
to lower tho duke in tho esfcigiauRiuof tho people by 
whom ho was belovod. It seems probable that it 
was hopod ho would, for lovo of his wife, stir up the 
people to rebellion, but, says tho chronicle, be 
thoso things patidhtly and said little.” • < 

Tho war in Franco still “ dragged its slow length 
along.” In tho year 1442, Charlos captured several 
towns in GuionnA White in Guiesno, also, ho ob- 
tained •another groat advuntago. Tho countess of 
Cominges had been confined in prison for more than 
twenty years by her own huslwind and tho earl of 
Annagnao, and during heft confinement sho made a 
will in favour of tho French king. Iloaring of this, 
Charlos delivered tho countess from prison, and took 
possession of that part of tho county which was held 
by tho earl of Annagnao. Enraged, at this tho earl 
revolted, and sonf messengers to the court of England 
to propose an alliance, and tfl offer one of his daughters 
to the young kiug in marriage. This proposal was 
eagerly embraced by the £uke of Gloucester, and 
ambassadors were sent to conclude tho alliance and 
marriage; but it was set aside by King Charlos, who 
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being apprised of it — probably by the Cardinal foau- 
fbrt,, vim fared to wive a queen in Gloucester's , 
intepet — fell upon the earl, reduced his whole coun- 
try, and took him and all his family, except his eldest 
son, prisoners. Meanwhile the English, unable to 
iviffclcA head against Charles in the south, endeavoured 
to create a diversion in the north of France. ^ Picardy 
and Anjou wore overran by them, but no important 
conquests attended their operations. Towards the 
close of the year, Talbot, who had been created earl of 
Shrewsbuiy, besieged Dieppe ; Iput the dauphin appear- 
ing at the head of a cdnsidorable army, the Englislj 
wore obliged to ^tire. Military operations of a 
similar character and attended with similar results 
marked the campaign of a.d. 1443. There was no 
decisive battle, and no important conquest made by 
Vit]ior party. On the wnple the French had the 
advantage, and Charles was gradually consolidating 
his power; but neither kingdom was in a position to 
dictate terms to the other. So greatly had Jnoth 
rations suffered from this long and destructive war, 
that they became the objects of universal pity. Almost 
all the princes and states of Europe laboured to pro- 
cure peace between them ; and no one was more jeal- 
ous in the cause of peace than the duke of Orleans, 
who at tins time had regained the confidence of his 
sovereign. The truce with Burgundy had now ex- 
pired, but it was this year renewed by the duchess in 
the name of her husband for an indeterminate time. 
Thore was an anxious desire, both in England and 
France, that either a peace or a truce should be con- 
cluded between the two kingdoms. Cardinal Beaufort' 
especially counselled an accommodation, urging, fol 
that purpose, the great disorder in which the English 
affairs in Normandy wore involved, and that the 
progress mode by the French kiqg rendered it im- 
possible to push further the .conquests in that king- 
dom, especially as parliament was niggardly in its 
sifyplies toward the support* of the war. lie furthor 
urged that it would be wise to como to an accommo- 
dqtton if only fdl* a season, as it might give room for 
time and accidcfits to operato in favour qf the Eng- 
lish/ The duko of Gloucester opposed his views ; but 
at length ^tho car^iirtEFs i influence prevailed. William 
do la Pole, earl of Suffolk, a nobloman strongly at- 
tached to the cardinal's party, was despatched to 
^cauofr&^Legotiate : to settle the terms of a porpetu&l 
pace if possible, if not to conclude a lqng truce. 
Po&oe between the French and English was not yet 
attainable. The demands on cither sido proved irre- 
concilable. On £ho 28th of May, however, a.d. 1444, 
a truce was concluded which was to continue from 
that time to April 1, tf.D. 1446; and by subsequent 
treaties this truce was prolonged to April 1, 1450. 
The numerous disorders tnder which the French 
government laboured induced Charles to assent to a 
truce, and the same motives engaged him to consent 
to its prolongation. 

It would have been well for England had Suffolk's 
mission ended, here. At this time Ifenry of Windsor 
was twenty-throe years of* age. His disposition was 
the very opposite to that of ms warlike sire. He had 
been pl&ood when six years of age under the tutelage 
* of the earl of Warwick? a man of all others w3i 
fitted to train him in all knightly qualities* , War- 

wick’s appointment m tutor to tbe IrixQgwas made 
under the authority of the council, and He was directed 
to instruct him in all thing# worthy to be known, and 
t* mature Him in the love and fear of his Creator and 
in hatred of all vice. Warwiok^tppears to have been 
a diligent tutor ; but it maysfco doubtech whether hie 
system of education was thprost fitted fcajbia pupil's 
sensitive temperament. B 'fins one of the strictest 
discipline, even after fce Bad been crowned king in 
1429. No one was to speak, to him unless it was in 
the presence of himself and the four kz%hto appmnted 
to bo about his person ; and ‘if he needed fjie rod, he , 
had the authority of the council to chastise him “tor 
hi% defaults.” According to an entry in the Bolls of 
Parliament, Warwick applied &t this authority as Si 
protection, against the young king’s displeasure and . 
indignation, “as he had grown in years and in 
stature of his person^ and in conceit and knowledge of 
his high authority.” But if Henry ever had' a conceit, 
of his “high authority,” it would seem that Warwick 
had whipped it out of him, for when he had grown to 
maturity he was bettor fitted ^for the cloistera than 
for the throne. Ho might be Vuled, but he had no 
capacity for governing. He was a mere puppet of 
sovereignty. Thtre was nothing of the Plantagohet 
about him. IJissMniiVfiBiding was weak, his temper 
effeminate, his capacity of the feeblest description. 
But he had grown to man’s estate, and it was natural 
to think of providing him with a queen. Gloucester’s 
choice had been Sfet aside by intrigue. Each party 
was desirous of having him receive a wife from their 
hands, as it was probable tliat this circumstance 
would for ever decide the victory between them. 
Whether Suffolk had any authority for negotiating a 
marriage, may bo doubtful ; ^ but if not, presuming 
upon the p/otection of Cardinal Beaufort, no did rio 
so, hnd was unfortunately too fluoogsrfi^ It is said, 
indoed, that the council had fir L eyes upon 

Margaret of Anjou, cousin of y 6 ^queen, and 

the devoted friond.of Chari/,, , jrt she had 

spent much of ty, <h Atighter of 

Kcgnior, tittflar king.i-Sf Jerusalmn, 

and duke of sroFWSth all those high 

sounding tW 1 . ^Sorest princp in Christendom. 

The prints herself was accomplished both in body 
and mi iA and was noted fqr ability and decision of 
charactvA Such was the wife which Suffilk or the 
counc ** chose* for tho yroak-idinded Henry, king of 
England. Gloucester opposed the total union, and 
thfo & enso of the nation went with him; but it was 
supported by Cardinal Beaufort and other members 
.of thq government, and the* treaty of maxtiage nego- 
tiated toy Suffolk was ratified. But the .band of 
Marg*ret was obtained at a great cost. No. dowry 
could have been expected from her poverty-stricken 
latheit Instead of asking* as visual in such cases for a 
dowor fc rither in territory or money, by a* secret 
articli , Suffolk agreed to rosign 'Anjou and Home, 
which* ware wholly or in groat part in possession of 
tho English, to ner. tothcr, whereby the keys of 
Norm«nay were put into tho> hands qt . the. king of 
Franc*—* cession which excited, general public 
dissatisfaction, . * •>* 

On pis return to England the tijjeof tnarqUis^was 
ocyrfetfed on Suffolk for nis services; and in ctfiar to 
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m pwty; ho and the cardinal persuaded' 
7*r° f?* 8 wholly under their direction, to 
wror addmonol honours on some of tho most power- 
of the nobility. Thus Holland, earl of Hunting* 
? r ? a ^ duke *of Exeter ; Humphrey, earl of 
Sllflbrd, duke of BmckiJAjbain; and Henry do Beau- 
champs earl^f Warwick, duke of Warwick and king 
of tht Isle of Wight, Suffolk’s description of Henry’s 
Wture queen had charmed the TOak~minded monarch, 
H^r high birth* gftat beauty, and admirable accotn- 
prahments, were more valuable, he said, than all the 
gold and diver in tho world. Moreover, he repre- 
rented* that by her near relation to the king, queen, 
a^ prime minister of .France, Margaret would sodta. 
procure am honourable peace botwocn the two king- 
doms. Henry longed «to soe this paragon of beauty 
and perfbo|ion. Suffolk was sent with a splendid 
train . of lords and ladies to fetch ^his bride, and tho 
winds were too favourable for his voyage. Margaret 
reached England, and was married to Henry in April 
1445, and on - the 30th of May was browned with 
great pomp at Westminster. 

. By this marriage the feeblest of monarchs was 
placed under the complete control of one of the ablest, 
most imperious, and vindictive of he# box. Margaret 
gained an entire ascendant ovCh^IitSf^vcak husband. 
The reins of government wore resigned into her 
hands, and sho grasped them with eagerness. There 
was one, however, who shared with her the whole 
authority’ of government— Suffolk, who had mado her 
a queen. It was soon bruited abroad that Suffolk, 
who was constantly with Margaret, looked moro like 
a king than the unfortunate monarch. There was a 

E " dice against her from tho first, and her haughty 
ng towards her English subjects sooq increased 
that prejudice. “The good. Duko Humphrey,” it w|s 
said, would# te-ve found them a better queen than 
Margaret of Anjou# Duke Humphrey was at this 
time the nj^st popular man in England. IJo had 
endured oruol wrongs at the hands «f liis rivals, and 
had borne them patiently, whifli increased their osteem 
on^ffoction. Never, indeed, was the duke ef Glou- 
cester more powerful in tho kingdom than he was at 
this time, when he stood almost tuono in its councils. 
The hearts of the people were with him ; but this 
put the qpal upon hitylostmction. It was felt Jbv his 
rivals that but popularity would prove a formidable 
obstacle to the authority of Margaret Aid Suffolk. 
The vindictive passions of the queen were^especially 
aroused. Duke Humphrey had met her, on her road* 
to London after her marriage with •five hundred of 
his followed in liveiy, in token of*his loyalty to the 
king and His queen ; but she had heard of his opposi- 
tion to bar marriage, and had conceived a mortal 
hatred towards him. Both the queen, the oardinal, 
and Suffolk, and their party, conceived it necessary to 
destroy a man whoso -popularity might become dan- 
gerous to their power^and whose resentment they had 
so much cause to apprehend ; but it behewed them to 
'be' careful in the matter. Any charge brought 
pubUoty jagahist tho dukef would have raised a com- 
motion^ in the country, whioh would havo insured 
their qwti downfal But “where there is a will 
there is away." The usual plaoe of holding a parlia- 
ment was at Westminster. One sinoe the xnarr/age 


of H|ary with Margaret of Anjou had been held 
there, in, which an Act made in tho reign oP Henry 
V., — “ That no peace should bo made by the dauphin of 
France without the assent of the three estates in 
parliament 11 — was repealed. No doubt Gloucdbter 
lifted up his voice against this measure, but his 
voice wa? now about to bo silenced for over. In 
February, a.p#1447, a parliament Was oalled, not at 
Westminster, becafts? the Londoners were devoted to 
“tjio good Duke Humphrey” but at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, in Suffolk, where tha favourite was in tho 
nudst of his dependents. All tho knights were 
ordered to %ome anned, and Suffirik .collected his 
dependents in and around the neighbourhood of the 
town. Gloucester came from his castle of Devises 
with a small retinue, dreading no danger. On the 
contrary, the king was conveyed thither, surroumtyd 
by a numerous guard, as if thore was danger in store 
for him. It was whispered abroad by tho courtiera 
that tfee duke had formed a conspiracy to kill King 
Henry, and to placo himself on tho throne*; and on* 
that charge he was arrested and thrown into prison. 
The tale is soon told. Gloucester was arrested on tho 
11th €f February, and on the 28th of the some month 
ho was found dead in his bed. It was reported that 
he had died of apoplexy, but tho wkolo .nation came 
to the conclusion tnat ho had been most foully mur- 
dered. True, when his body wiA shown to tho 
people of Bury St. Edmund’s no marks of violence 
was found upon it ; but other murdered princes hail 
been exposod to view in tho same manner before, 
bearing no signs of the murderous hands of their 
enimies, and the people could not bo mado to believe 
that ho had died a natural death. Indeed few, from 
tho dato of his death to tho present time, fiavo ever 
doubted that ho fell a victim to the vengcunco of 
Quoen Margaret and his political rivals. Subse- 
quently five of his refcainoia^wcre seized, and accuse^ 
of being accomplices in his treasons, and they were 
condemned to bo hanged, drawn, and auartered ; but 
when they woro only half hanged,* nicy wore WU* 


S uartor tnem, sunoix produced taqroyoi pardon, ano^ 
hey wore recovered to life. *Tn*T reason given by 
Suffolk for this barbarous mercy was, “ that the king 
from his cradle had a singular veneration for the 
glorious and immaculate Virgin, the mother o&Gv&^i 
and that as 4jie Feafit of Assumption was near at hand, 
ho pardoned them and others who had conspired to 
deprive him of his crown and his life. But no proof 
was ever given of*a conspiracy; and wall tho world 
believed "In their innocence, and in tho guilt of those 
who had condemned them and* afterwards procured 
their pardon. 

> If any proof was wanting xo establish tho innocence 
of “ the good Duke Humphrey,” it might bo found in 
tho after-conduct of Queen Maitaret and the marquis 
of Suffolk. Like Ahab, who, when Jezebel had pro- 
cured tho murder of Naboth, greedily seised hit 
coveted vineyard, they hastened to lay hands on all 
tho estates of tho deceased fluke, Suffolk having tho 
lion’s share, and the rest being distributed among 
their party. No opposition wa^made to their plunder; 
for Gloucester left no legitimate children, and Domo 
Eleanor could not, on account of. her conviction, claim 
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"rotributiot speedily Mowed Allhoiigh ho reoeived an order fc give tip that place, 
Id rival of Gloucester, tlfo Ca* signod by King Heniy hiwdf, Tie ^fitted oomph- 


any property. But retribution speedily followed 
their c^mes. That old rival of Gloucester, the Ca$- 
dii^d Beaufort, did not long survive him. In a few 
weeks he was stretched on an agonizing death-bed, 

stung with remorso for his many crimes, especially . , . _ _ . __ , - 

for the part ho had taken in the death of his nephew, to capitulate, Not only WgpMons surjendored to the 
and regretting, though ho was well etrickon in years, French, but all tho othorffortrosses of Maine, which 
that hw wealth and his power were fatf gliding from was thus utterly sOionatjd ■fr6m the oftwn of Eng- 
him. His chaplain, Baker, represents him as bitterly land. - 

lamenting that money could not purehaso life. The effects of this measure did not ston here. 


ance. Mons was accordingly besiegod by a French 
% army, and Surienno made a brave defence ; but as the 
duko of Somerset sent him iu> relief, he. was obliged 
to capitulate. Not only w«Mons sureendered to the 
French, but all tho othor fortresses of Maine, which 


« Why should I die," ho asked, “having so mtfch 
riches ? Jf tho whole fealm Vould save my life, I am 
nblo either by policy to got it, or by richiSs to buy it. 
Will not death Be hindered? Will monoy do no- 


thing? When my nephew of Bedford died, 1 thought 
myself half up tho wheel ; but when I saw mine 
other nephow of Glou&ester deceased, then I thought 


o # ther nephow of Glou&estqjr deceased, then I thought 
myself able to be equal to kings ; and so thought to 
increase my troasujjp, in hope to have worn a triple 
ciown. But 1 see the world faileth me, and s»I am 
^deceived.*. 1 pray you all to pray for mo." Beau- 
fort died in his palaco of Walvosy, on the 11th of 
April, surrounded by tho clergy of his diocese, and 
was buried in Winchester Cathedral. Shakospeqjo> in 
his description of his death-bed sccno, makes him die 
wi thou Weaving any sign that ho thought on, or had 
a hope for, tho bliss of heaven ; but this is historically 
incorrect, for ho grade this “sign” in tho boquests ho 
left for charitable and ecclesiastical purposes, by 
which he hoped to purchase that bliss. But though 
he boqueathod tho mass of his wealth to charities and 
tho 01101 * 011 , historians agree in representing that it 
brought no ease in his dying moments to his troubled 
conscience. 

Suffolk*wns subsequently raised to a dukedom, but 
he, too, suiferod for his crime. Ho found himself in- 
volved in increasing difficulties.* It seems probable 
that tho article of tho inarriago-treaty by which 
Anjou and Maine wort te* be ceded to Queen Mar- 

S t’s hither, or rather to the king of Franco, had 
erto been Aqpt secret ; and that if it had been 
divulged while •Gloucester was living, it^would liavo 
been dangerous to ‘have carried it into execution. 


Tho effects of this pleasure did not stop here, 
Surienno, at tho head of all his garri&ms, retired into 
Normandy. Ho expected to bo taken into pay' by 
the duke of Somerset, but instead of this lie met witn 
cold reception. His troops were in want St sus- 
tenance ; what was he to do*? He was % soldiarttf 
fortune, and brave»withal : # he jnust do something for 
his companions in arms. He dared not attack the 
territories either of the king of Franco car df England, 
so he matched into Brittany. Foug&res was captured 
by him, and he repaired the fortifications ofi rontor- 
son and St. James do Benoron, and subsisted his 
troops by tho ravages which he exercised on that 
whole province. The duke of Brittany complained of 
this outrage to his liege lord, Charles king of Franco. 
There can be nadoubt but it was an infraction of the 
on, or ii Hu. truce, for the c!4k^i#uErittany, as an ally and vassal 
historically of tho king of Franco, was included in its benefits, 
boquests ho During tho truce tho French hail plundered many a 
urposes, by place in Normandy; but though Charles permitted 
But though his own subjects to break it, he was not disposed to 
haritics and permit tho English to do so under any circumstances 
king that it with impunity. Ho demanded reparation from the 
his troubled duke of Somerset. That nobleman jiistly replied that 
the injury was done without his privity, and that ho 
iiro/iivm lvnf had no authority over Surienne and his companions. 

But Cliarlftj, who was again prepared for war, would 
admit of no such apology, lie insisted that Somerset 
should recall the plunderers, and ^nako "reparation to 
tho duko of Brittany for the damages ho had sus- 
tained. lie was # to pay him 1,600,000 erb wns, a sum 
clearly named to render all accommodation imprac- 
ticable ; for sotting aside the fact that it was far beyond 
tho damages done by Surienne, it was impossibmor 


bean dangerous to *have carried it info execution, tho damages done by Surienne, it was impossibmbr 
%Ynd even now tMfo was a difficulty to overcome, the duke to raise such an amount. But Charles was 
At this time Richard, Buko of York, anil rightful heir sensible of tho superiority which the presSnt state of 
to tho crown of England, was regent of France, and it affairs gave him over England, and he determined to 
yflfti Jiyre than suspected ho would obstruct tho take advantage of it ; for while {hiring $he truce he 
surrender of .the provinces. The <duko had recently hail been jyeparing for waf , and oonsoUdating his 
boen established in liis regency for five years longer, power, tho court of England had been divided into 
by the consent o£ the king and his counoil. But tho partios imfre intent upon destroying each other than 
king and his oouncil wore now si pliers in the state, looking to thd interests and welfare of the kingdom. 


king and his oouncil wore now ciphers in the state. 
The queen ana Suffolk were all powerful# They 
deprived York of lii| regency, and bestowed it on 
Edmund, duke of Somerset, an injury of which it will 
bo seen they soon had treason to repent. But it 
served their present purpose to make, tho change. 
The king of France \^as impatient for the surrender 
of tho provinces of Anjou and Maine. Their sur- 
render was peremptorily demanded, and the queen 
and the dukes of Suffolk and Somerset were perfectly 
willing to give them up; but the English troops 
which 'had thorn in their possession wore generally 
unwilling to surrender them, and some of them re- 
fused to do so except foy compulsion. . Sir Francis 
Surienne, governor of Mons, was especially re&actory. 


looking to thd interests and welfare of the kingdom. 
Conquests in France wore ontirely overlooked, nor 
was tho security even of Normandy provided for. 
Til supplied with money, its governor was not only 
|Oblijjod to dismiss some of his troops, but to allow the 
fortifications of the tcwiuf and castles to become 
ruinous. Moroover, its inhabitants were disaffected 
towards the English rule, and lAiny of its nobles had 
concerted measures with their ancient master for 
expelling the English from their country. . * 
Everything seemed favourable to Charles for break- 
ing the truce, and accordingly, in the summer of 
a.d. 1449, he invaded Normandy with four powerful 


a.d. 1 449, he invaded Normandy with four powerful 
armies, one commanded by himself % seootid hy thfc 
duko of Brittany, a third by the duke of Alengon, 
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pd a fourA by th<? count of Dunois. Tflwna on every 
|Wi both in Upper and Lower Normandy, opened 
pefr gates to hie troop. No effect! vo opposition 1 
& ^ or of Somerset had no army 

Jtath which bo could take the field, or troops wuh 
Which he could gairuain the towns and castles effcc- 
wtally. with what fo^roops he had, he retired into 
in all he had only twelve hundred men 
wherewith to defend the capital of Normandy, a force 
utterly inadequate to save it, specially os the citizens 
were as hostift as tho French who besiegod it. But 
. the citywas the bravd Lord Talbot, and whoro he 
was, the English wero sure to do something to savo 
their honour. Charles besieged Koucn with an ayny 
n^fifty thousand mon,*and lie had scarcely Appeared, 
before the citizens called aloud for a capitulation. 
Somerset, indeed, haa more to tear from tho inhabit- 
ants within, than from tho French without the walls 
of Koucn. Some of its citizens pretended bo in tho 

interest of Henry, and obtained permission to guard a 
part of its walls; but it was only to betray tho 
capital to tho French. By their treachery the soldiers 
of Charles scaled tho Vail, and established themselves 
in force botween two towers. Discovering their 
treachery, tho bravo Talbot charged with A" part of 
the garrison, and slaughter*^ jmlh^rcnoh and Nor- 
mans in great numbers, buf his Heroism failed to savo 
tlie city. The whole town rose against, tho English, 

. opened their gates to tho French, and Somerset and 
his garrison wore driven into the^bitadel. Somerset 
capitulatod on tho 4th of Novombcr. Ho purchased 
a retreat to Harflour by tho payment of 5(5,000 
crowns, and lty engaging to surrender several othor 
important fortresses. Talbot was left in tho hands of 
tho king of France as an hostago. 

On hearing of theso events, great indignation was 
expressed in England against tho government. {Suf- 
folk was fcofupcll^j} to do something for tho honour of 
the country. But that something Was very trifling. 
In the jtar. 1450 Sir Thomas Kvricl reached Nor- 
mandy with a fbreo of four thoiwund men. Kvricl 
had been a captain under Hctny V. and tfyo duko of 
fifedford, and, though his force whs small, lio was not 
afraid of meeting the French, however superior might 
be theif numbers. It was with joy th&t ho found a 
French army at Fourm&ni, and he eagerly engaged 
thomf but wliilo*he Was engaged, a scctrtid army, 
under the*constablo oMfrance, fell upqg. his flank and 
rear, and, whilo many of hfe troops were slain, the 
rest took rofuge in flight. This was tho only battle 
fought by the English for tho dcfcsico of their, do- 
minions in* France. The defeat qf ‘feyiiel was followed 
by the surrender of Bayeux, Avranches, and othor 
towns; and Somerset, shut up in Caen without hopo 
of relief capitulated. Fakiso then opened its gates on 
condition tnat the brayo Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 
should be set at liberty; and Cherbourg, after sus- 
taining a Siege bjfsea and land, surrendered $n the 
12th of August. Thus in one campaign, and jjilmost 
without a struggle, Normandy was lost to tho English 
crown. • 

A like rapid success attended tho French^ arms, 
aj>. 1451, in Guienno. Tito inhabitants of that 
' province had ftfcm long custom become warmly at- 
tached to the English government. They (.looked 
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upon the soverei^xs of England as their legitimate 
rulsh. For three centuries they had boon governed 
by them, and they had no inclination to "shako off 
their allegiance. On tho contrary, they desired still 
to live under tho rule of England, for they dreaded 
fulling under the dominion of the French, llut at 
this time England had no power to aflbnl them pro- 
tection. As will be seen presently, it was a scene of 
tho most vftlont* faction and discoid, through which 
its power to protest its foreign dominions was pros- 
trated. King Charles of Franco was aware of this, 
and accofllingly he sent Dunois into Guienno to 
tmnex it £o his dominions. It proved an easy task. 
Left unprotected, in older to protons* their honours 
and estates, the far greater part of tho nobility sub- 
mitted without resistance; and, for similar reasons, 
tho fortified towns, on tho approach of tho French, 
opened their gutos. Bordeaux and Bayonne m&de 
soino resistance, but no relief appearing, they, too, 
submitted. In a brief space .of time tho whole pro- 
vince, which had been united to England from tho 
accession of Ilcnry IT., was swallowed up in the 
French monarchy. Of all tho conquests of tho 
English in Franco which had cost so much blood and 
treasures, Calais only, with a strip of marshy land 
commanded by its batteries, remained in jtheir pos- 
session ; while nothing remained *of the horeditary 
dominions of their kings. It is said that tho French 
Ahomsclvcs wore sui-prised at tli# rapidity of their 
conquests ; but tho socret of their success lay in ovouts 
now about to bo narrated: for as tho conquests uf 
Ileniy V. in Franco wore chiefly owing to tho violent 
Ructions which then prevailed, so tho loss of those 
conquests, and oilier dominions, was also chiefly owing 
to the no loss violent factions which a£ this tinio 
prevailed in England. 

During tho twU years in which Charles, king of 
France, was annoxing •Normandy and Guienno to his 
dominions, stirring scoqps wero being enacted * in 
England. And first a terrible vongoanoo had fallen 
on tho head of the duko of Suffolk. Tho people had 
never forgiven him for the tart Rq mid taken 
destructiJi of “ tho good duke Humphrey." yhoir 
bitterest curses rested on his hgd for that orimo ; mid 
as tho misfortunes of tho country* becamcf under Tiis 
and Margaret’s rulo from tirno to time more and rnoro 
humiliating to the nation, their curses became louder 
and deeper. Thq loss of Koucn, in 1449, fint41y - S83T<*l 
his doom! Tho rage of tho peoplo against him, and* 
the queen, also, knew no bounds. And that rage was 
shared in by bo$h houses of i>arKamcnh A spirited 
rainoy ty hau for somo time made bitter complaints ; 
but when Normandy was lost, tho minority became 
a majority, whose indignatioif was overwhelming. . It 
is possible ho might havg escaped his fate somo tirno 
longor, if he had not himself thrown down tlie gauntlet 
to the nation. Aware of his unpopularity, in a par- 
liament held in January, *1450, he requested tho 
lords “ to admit his supplication and dcsiro that lie 
might mako lii$ declaration of tho great infamy and 
defamation which was laid upon him by many of tho 
people of this land.” Suffolk’s » supplication and 
dosiro ” “Whs granted, and ho do&ndod his loyalty and 
patriotism with groat eloquence, and challenged his 
accusers to tho proof of his “in&my and defamation.” 
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That challenge was readily aocept&L Wi thin a.few 
days thejcommona demanded his committal to 1 the 
Tower, and when this was refused by me lords, 
except some specifio charge was made against him, 
they subsequently produced not only one but many 
charges, the most weighty of which were that ho bad 
sold this kingdom to the French ; that lie had made 
corrupt grants to enrich his own family ; # that he had 
misapplied subsidies for his own advantage ; and that 
he had appointed high officers for llxcre. Some of the 
accusations laid against him were weak and imprtf* 
bahle ; as, for instance, that hd designed tlfc destruc- i 
tion of Henry and his partial mistress, Margaret, in* 
order to place the diown on the head of his own son ; 
and that he had contractod engagements with the 
Fronch in the view of obtaining their assistance for 
these ends. It is singular that tlio murder of the 
duke of Gloucester, for which he was loudly accused 
by the people at largp, was never alluded to by the 
commons; but that may have arisen from the fact jjhat 


though amounting almost to absolute certainty, 
was not sufficient to convict him of the crime. To 
the charges of liberating the duko of Orleans mid 
ceding the provinces of Maino and Anjou, as a minister, 
he was certainly amenable, and these were added. 
Buffolk was committed to the Tower ; and on tlio 13th 
of March he was tyrought to the bar of the lords to 
answer for the crimes laid against him. Falling on 4 
his knees before the king, ho protested his utter 
innooenco of treason. He confessed that ho had 
been a party to the cession of Maine and Anjou, but 
ho urged truly that he was not thq only one con-* 
corned in the matter ; that it hod been authorized by 
the other lords of the council, and afteiwards sanctioned 
by tho peers in parliament. He implicated, with 
great justice, tho peers in other lnatters laid to his 
charge; but no answer wos # made by him to tho 
charges of traitorous intercourse with France, of en- 
riching his family by corruption, and of the misappli- 
entjqg/of subsidies jto his own advantage. As far as 
the court and tho peers were eonccrnod, Sufljplk might 
have been liberated, but tho commons were determined 
that ho should not^u^Mpe. All supplies wore refused 
until he was punisliod. tft was remanded to the Tower, 
and, on the 17th of March, when he was again called 
be&Eft»tlie king and tho lords at Westminster, after I 
denying the troth of the charges against him, with- 
out claiming the privilege of a peer, he knelt down 
and submitted himsglf to the king’s rule and govern- 
ance, to do with him according to his* pleasure. This 
was evidently a concerted soberae, for by so doing ho 
avoided the impeachment of the commons, and tlio 
result was, that no was sentenced to be banished the 
kingdom for five years. «• 

The people, however, wore not disposed to let him 
thus escape. Earlier in tho year, Molejne, bishop of 
Chichester, who had been associated iu the govern- 
ment with Suffolk, and AyBoough, bishop of Salisbury, 
another of bis, agents, had boon murdered by the 
populace, and they thirsted for his blood likewise. 
The Londoners rose to seize him, but he escaped their 
vengeance, and fled to his estates in Suffolk. He 
hoped to reach the Coutindht in safety; but his ene- 
mies were on tho alert. He remained in Suffolk 


among his relatives, friends, and d#pondfcte--before 
> whom he swore on the host that he iiAs a wronged 
man— till the end of Aprfl, and then sailed from 
Ijpwich for Calais. Two small vessels carried, the 
oxile and his retinue, and with t^eir sails foil spread 
they made for Calais ; but otutfae 2nd of May, as they 
were sailing along, they were brought to he a ship-of- 
war called the “Nicholasgof the Towettr Suffolk 
was summoned on board tnl Nicholas, the .captain of 
which saluted him, as ne /topped on deck,' with, the 
ominous words “ Welcome, traitor P The peels had 
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let him escape their tribunal,*but he was how brought 
beforo one that would show him no mercy, He, was 
arrgigned in the ship before a self-constituted tribtiK, 
nal, upon the impeachments 6f the oomn^ns, mm 
found guilty. He was brought Jback to Dover, and 
he was “ drawn out of the great ship into the boat, 
and there was an wee, and a stock, and oife of the 
lewdest of tiie ship bade him lay down his head and 
he should be fairly dealt with, and die on a sword; 
and took a rusty sword and smote off his head within 
half a dozen strokes, and took away his gown of russet, 
and his doublet of velvet mailed* and laid his body on 
the sands.” There was evidently some powerful 
organization of the people at this period in England ; 
but who were thiariiMRrtbrs of the assassination of 
Suffolk was never proved. It is said that the “Nicho- 
las of tho Towqr ” belonged to the duke of Exeter; 
and as there wore other ships sent to intercept the 
duke, it seems clear«that persons of rank and authority 
shared in the crime committed by tho captain and 
crew of the Nicholas. But whoever werd connected. 1 
with this tragedy, the people rejoiced at it, and were I 
resolved that others still living should share a similar I 
fate. ! 

Beforo the Tall of Suffolk there had been insurrec- 
tions in several parts of tho kingdom, and especially 


tion® m several parts ot too Kingdom, ana ^specially 
in Konh Severed had been executed at Canterbury 
in February ; but* the spirit of disaffection stjll existed 
It was increased by the conduct of Queen Margaret. 
Enraged at tho death of 4ior favourite, she breathed 
nothing but revenge, especially against tho people o| 
Kent, whom she, it is said, held guilty, and probably 
not without Reason, of his assassination. This gave 
rise to a popular commoting more formidable than 
any of those .which had bqpn suppressed. It was 
headed bf one John Cade, a native St Ireland. Taking 
advantage of tho temper pf the people of Kent towards 
the government, Cade formed a projoct from which he 
hoped to riso^o greatness. He assumed the name of 
Mortimer, that, Warding to an old chronicle, “he 
might have tho more favour of the pcoplb.” Some 
historians have affirmed that he was encouraged in 
his rebellion by the duke of York, who was men in 
IiyJgnd, in order to try by that experiment thedispo* 
sitions of the people towards^his family and title to 
the crown. Tnere is no evidence of this,' bat the 
assumption of the name of Mortimer soon brought 
crowds to his ftandard. Twenty thousand Kentish 
men ranged themselves under it In order to ej;eite 
their zeal, Cade inveighed bitterly against the n&jEjtie- 
rous abuses of government, and promised bis foUowfcra 
a redress of grievances. At the hea^ ofthe to&fy of 
Kent, Cacl@ marched towards London, and encamped 
on^lackheath. The Londoners favoured the insur- 
« * 
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Theie # , waa a regular correspondence kept up 
fltoeett' them and Code while he lay at Blackneath. 

| here two addresses %ere sent to the king and 
11— one entitled “Tho ^Complaint of the Con* 
/ttona of Kent/’ and the other a lno Bequests of the 
%tain of the great Assembly in Kent.” These 
Addresses pfpfessed great* attachment to the person 
And government of Henrjr, ^ut requested the redress 
m certain great and real gnovapees ; the punishment 
of oertain evil, cdhnsellors, «who had oppressed the 
people at home, apd lost t^e king’s dominions abroad ; 
ana that the* king would take about his person the 
true lords of his royal blood — namely, the dukes of 
‘Jfcofc Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, together 
with all «the well-affoctgd barons of his kingdom. 
The list of grievanoesssomplained 8f in those addresses, 
and the numbers of the council marked out in them 
for destruction, startled the court? While, therefore, 
pretending to be preparing answere to them, troops 
were’ collected in London to resist the “ Commons of 
'Kent” by the sword. Discovering thUs, Cade and his 
•followers retired to tljo woody country about Seven- 
oaks. A detachment of the royal army under Sir 
‘.Humphrey Stafford followed them, but he ajid his 
brother were both slain, and his* troops defeated. 
Elated by this victory, Cod&* followers re- 

turned to Blackheath. It would appear that the 
soldiers had not fought with a good will at Seven- 
oaks, and it is certain that the main body of tho army 
expressed a reluctance to fight agaftist their country- 
men, who higl only called for a reasonable redress of 
grievances, axu^who had taken tho field for the rights 
and liberties of tho nation. The affair had now, 
therefore, become serious. Disaffection towards govern- 
ment was rife among all classes. Men of rank and 
fortune favoured tho revolters, and oven tne vassals of 
the court ]ptids were unwilling to fight against thdSn. 
The court was compelled to disbanc^ the arm y and 
make oonepsions. Lord Say, one of tho most ob- 
noxious mmistors, wjho, in a song composed after the 


witn others who had been closely connected with tho 
duke, woxe sent to the Tower, which tho Lord Scales 
undertook to defend for «tho king. Henry himself 
removq} to the Castje of Kenilworth. Cade had still 
maintained* the appearance of moderation, for in a 
conference with tho archbistop of Canterbury and 
the duke of Buckingham, after his victory at Scvon- 
oaks, he treated them with respect, and premised that 
.when the requisitions in his addresses were granted, 
they would 1 lay down their armA These, however, 
not being granted, on the 1st of July the insurgents 
advanced towards Southwark. Cade demanded an 
entrance into London, which, after a debate in ths< 
common council, was granted. On the 2nd of July 
the gates of the Ctty were opened to him and hu 
followers. An old onroniole says that he M rede about 
the (Sty bearing a naked sword in his hand, armed in 
a pair of brigandines, wearing a pair of gilt spurs, 
and a gilt sallet (helmet), and a gown of bluo velvet, 
as -hs' been a lord or a might ;” and FUbyan 
reoends thot when he came to London Stone he Stniok 
■ -it with his sword, and exclaimed, "Now is Mcnjtimer 
;1ord Of this city!" Cade, however, preserved the 

! •> 


strictest discipline on that day, and in the evening he 
Jed Ms host quietly back to the Borough. IJie same 
good order was preserved on the following day, when’ 
they again entered the City; but having by some 
mean I obtained possession of the person of Lord*&iy, 
tho mayor and judges were compelled to sit at Quild- 
hall and pass judgment upon him : he was beheaded 
in Cheapsidc* and# his son-in-law Cromer, the sheriff 
of Kent, soon aften shared the same fate. No furthor 
mischief was done, and tho insurgents again retired 
iff good older to tho Bbrough. But they had evi- 

S cast longing eyes on thb wealth they had seen 
/cd i k London, for on tho following day, on 
again returning to tho City, they commenced the work 
of plunder. It is said that Cade himself set tho 
example by robbing the house in which he had dined. 
Those acts disabused tho citizens of their belief thjit 
grievances were to bo redressed by lawless tumifits. 
When the insurgents hod again ip tired for tho night, 
tlioy^sosolved to defend London Bridge against their 
further entrance into tho City. Aided by two garrison, 
of tho Tower, under Lord {Scales, they blocked tho 
way against them. Thoro was a fierce fight upon the 
bridge, which lasted six hours, and whioh cost many 
lives, but tho insurgents wore defeated. Dispirited 
by their repulse, a short truce was agreed tfpon, and j 
when a psivdon was under the great seal proclaimed 
in Southwark to all such as should return to their 
homes, in a few hours tho wholo force dispersed. It 
appears, also, that the bishop of Winchester, who pro- 
claimed tho pardon, promised a redress of grievances, 
but which promise was never fulfilled. Nor was tho 
promise of pardon kept, for it was soon after annulled 
as extorted by violenco. A reward of one thousand 
marks was offered for tho apprehension of <&do, or for 
his head. That reyrard was eagerly sought after, and 
one Alexander Iden, an esquire, obtained it. Cade 
had got secretly to horse, and had galloped across 
the country towards the Sutecx coast, but Iden overtook 
him, and after a fierce encounter slew him ; and his | 
head was afterwards stuck on a» polo on Lor;d«u 
Bridge, with its foco turned towards the pleasant hills 
| of Kent. Others, also, were overtaken in their flight, 
or taken in their own homes, ayfiTtteocuted as traitors 1 . 
This formidable insurrection was quelled ; but we turn 
now to a civil conflict of for greater significant, and 
which is known in history as 11 Tho War of theKoscfo” a 
When Kichard, duke of York, was recalled from tho 
regency of Franco in order that ho might not stand ] 
in tho way of Quoen Margaret .and the duke of 
Suffolk, he had boon sent to quell m insurrection 
then existing in Ireland. That rebellion had been 
quelled by him ; and, after ho Jiad effected peace and 
quietude, he had gained tho hearts of the pooplo of tho 
"Emerald Isle” by his mild and prudent counsels. 
During the troublous times which England had since 
then experienced, he had remained contentedly in 
Ireland ; but, notwithstanding, he considered his post 
there — and it was so considered by his friends— as a 
kind of oxile. lie was quietly put out of the way for 
political purposes. King ‘Henry was an imbecile i 


fonry was an imbecile 


monarch ; the queen and Suffolk wished to govern ; 
and Kichard, duke of York, having a title by heredi- 
tary right to the crown, mffeht under these circum- 
stances, had he been present in England, have proved a 
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dangerous rival to all. BuC the duke coiJd not and was nol likely to have any, the fluke of York 
always he kept in Ireland. In the summer St thi| should bo proclaimed heir to the thfhne, for which 
•year* 1 Al» ho resigned liin command in that country plain speaking bo was oonftxnttod to tho Tower* Tho 
andT appeared in England. It is said that attempts tvhole house, however, wonturod to present a petition 
were ma de to prevent his landing. l«r camo against tho duko of Somonot, ^h© duchess of Suffolk, 


wort mode to prevent his landing. ' 
with such a foroo that governing 
tmivnnt if. It in clear, howr 


rent his landing. that ho camo against tho duko of Somoisofc, Jh© duchess of Suffolk, 
s that governing \ no power to and several other lords and ta&ios attached to tho court, 
provont it. It is clear, how/ \ho liad no praying tho king to remove them for mgr from his 

present hostilo intentions, fo jbg a short person and councils. Tim commons also passed a bill 

visit to the king in London, 1 ^nns castle of of attainder against the dttke of Suffolk, in wldch.tnll 

Futheringay. yr ho was sot down not onjy as thoonurdererof QloU- 

Antcrior to tho duko of vrforrival in England, coster, but also of other princes of the blood. Henry 
Somerset, his successor ir vrogenev of franco, who rejected tho bill of ottaiudo#; but ho'ovaded the prayer 
had lost ovoiy thing ✓'except Cufais, l*id rotumW of tho petition, by saying that he would banjah all 

B enight have been supposed that tfyo lords for ono year, except ho should havo ooeagfop 
msigned to obscurity ; for of all for their service in suppressing any rebollicgi. 
after tho doath of tho duko of Encouraged by those dispositions of porliamont, in 
fit unpopular among tho people. Feburary, 1452, tho duko of York took up arms.- h| 

into oblivion, ho bccamo mom a proclamation issued at Shrewsbury, in’ which he 

o succeeded to Suffolk's power stated th^t as tho duko of Somersot had laboured his 
in credit with Queon Margaret destruction by envy, malice, and untruth; and that 
No ono was so great in tho slato as Somerset. Alarmed tho said duko Y'as all powerful about tho king’s person, 

at tho return of tho duko of York, Somerset, as tho by which means tho land was likely to bo destroyed, 


No ono wav so great, in tho slato as Somerset. Alarmed tho said duko Y'as all powerful about tho king’s person, 
at tho return of tho duko of York, Somerset, as tho by which means tho land was likely to bo destroyed, 
nearest male relation to King Henry, and tho head of ho therefore hud fully concluded to proceod in all haste 


Iho younger branch of the liouso of Lancaster, wgs sot 
up as a rival claimant to the succession. Violent 
quarrels <■ arose botween tho government and tho 
Yorkists, in whicn somo dark deeds wore 'committed 
on both sides. At tho samo time neither party was 
willing to proceod to extremities. As Ilumo observes, 
it was natural to expect that they would have flown to 
amis, and havo decided their quarrel after their usual 
maimer, by war and battlo, under tho stand aids of tho 
contending princes; but instead of this along train ni 
faction, intrigue, and cabal preceded military opera- 


against him with tho help of his kinsmen and friends, 
in su<5h wise “dhat it shall prove to promote ease, 
peace, tranquillity, .and* safeguard ” of tho kingdom. 
York declared he had no evil intentions against tho 
king, his only object being to redress grievances, and 
to bring the authors of them to justice. At tho head 
of ten thousand men ho marched towards London. A 
royal army was sent against him, but ho escaped it 
and appoamd before the city gates. ,ThOso gates were 
shut in his face, and York retreated into Kent. It is 
probablo that ho expected to bo joined by tho greater 


tions. And there were causes for this suspension of part of those Kentish men who had been engaged in 


desperate extremities. Uumo remarks: “By the 
grudual progress of arts in Engllmd, as well as in 
other parts of Europe, tho pedplo were now become of 
suno importauco ; laws urem'begmning to bo respected 
by them ; and it was requisite, by various pretences, 
previously to r^cqpcilo their minds to tho overthrow 
of the house of Lancaster, ore their concurrence could 
reasonably bo oxpectld. Tho duko of York himself, 
the new claimant, of a moderate and cautious 
character an enefuy to Violence, and disposed to trust 
ratlior to timo and policy, than to sanguinary 
ipjjosures, for the success of his pretensions. Tho very 
'imbeeilfcy of Jlenry itself, tended tp keep tho factions 
in suspense, and niako them staud long in awo of eacli 
other: it rendered tho Lancastrian party unable to 
striko any violent blow against <thcir enemies; it 
oncouraged tho Yorkists to hopo that after banishing 
tho king’s ministers, and getting possession of his 
person, they might gradually undermine his authority, 


the late rebellion; but few joined him, and when a 
royal armv appearod in his front at Hartford, after a 
brief parley, ITcnry, who was with it,* agreed to a 
poacoful nogot&tion. Tho king sent tw;o bishops to 
York’s comp as his negotiators; ‘and when ’they asked 
why ho was in arms, li* replied that it was for liis 
own safety, and that as soon as the duko of Somorset 
'was removed from court., and submitted to a triai T m 
parliament, he would disbond his army, and attend tho 
king as his 'most humble and loyal subject. Somerset 
was ordered into custody, and York having disbanded 
his arrify, waited on tho king ill his tent unarmed. 
But tho ordt£' given for tho apprehension of Somersot 
was mere mockery. As York repeated his charge of 
treason against him, ho stepped from behind the 
curtain and dieted to maintain his innocence. A 
mutual recrimination ensuod. York declared that 
Somersot was a traitor, aud Somorset, with equal bold- 
ness, affirmed that he was tho traitor. York was 


and bo ablo, without tho perilous expedient of a civil ' Jxdrayod ; as he loft tho king ho was arrested and 
war, to ohango tho succession by parliamentary and I conducted to London, tfac^tho queen and Somorset 


legal authority.” 

Soon after tho arrival of tho duko of York from 
Ireland, tho dispositions which appeared in parlia- 
ment favoured thoso expectations oi .nis partisans. In 
tho house of lords tho dulfo of Norfolk boldly accused 
Somerset of the guilt of bringing about “ tho over great 
dishonours and losses that bo come to this full noble 
.realm of England.” Tho commons wont still further. 


had their will, ho would probably have been executed ; 
but Stow says it was noised about that Sir Edward, 
earl of March, son to tho said duko of York, was coming 
towards London with a strong power of Welshmen, 
“ which so feared the quoen and council, that the duke 
was ipot at full liberty.” York took his oath in Si 
Paul's, on tho 10th of March, , before king. Henry and 
most /of his nobility, that ho would be his true and 


Ono WQinber preposod that as Henry had no children, | faithful subject, and nevor take up arms against him, 

„ * A *1 
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he tlu® »tired ft his castle at WigAoro, on the 
of Wo im. 

in *W* retreat, events occurred 
wfuon bad the twofold effect of increasing the public* 
dpcoatent and of favouring his pretensions. It has 
^f a fc the pcSgb of 0 uienno were attached 
3 *“5 government and that they only sub- 

n^liM to tfcMrulo of Franco because that government 
niiade no exertions for thciA protection. About this 
tune oommissioners^irrived at cofir t from the nobility 
of Guienne, and the citizens oT Bordeaux, representing 
too earnest desires of the^ people of the country to 
return to their allegiance under Henry. If a fleet 
and aif army were sent to assist them they woul$ 
it was represented, shake off the French yoke. 
As the qu&n and Somerset felt that the loss of that 
country was attribute to their measures, whereby 
theAnad become obnoxious to the people, they eagerly 
listened to these representations. If Guienjio could 
be recovered they conceived they would regain the 
favour of the nation. Accordingly a commission was 
granted to the brave old Talbot to raise a body of 
troops forthe enterprise!! Talbot was at this time an 
octogenarian, but he executed this commission with 
all the spirit and activity ho hail displayed in (Arbor 
days. Some four thousand good sqhjtters wero col- 
lected and equipped, with whom, in the autumn, ho 
landed in the isle of Medoo, near Bordeaux. As ho 
approached that city there was a stormy debate in 
the municipal council, some being* for letting tho 
French garrison leave tho city in safety, and others 
desiring that they should either bo thrown into 
prison and kopt* 8 a hostages, or given up to the fury 
of the population. What would havo been the result 
of this debate is not certain, for in tho midst of it 
Talbot marched into the city and made the French 
garrison prisoners of war. Having secured that inf- 
portant eonQiifcst, aqj|[ received a reinforcement com- 
manded by his son, tho lord Lisle, TSlbot marched 
from thenc^'into the* Bordelois and Tcrigord. His 
march was one of triumph. #Tho nfiblcs crowded to 
his standard, and tho people hailed him as their 
deliverer. In almost every town in G uienno tho 
standard of the red cross ot England soon floated in 
tho breeze? At this time Charles, king fif Franco, 
was engaged in a war against his son, the dauphin, 
and thofiluke of Sa*)y. Ho was in tho neighbour- 
hood of tho Alps when ho heard of this revolution in 
Guienne, and ho hastened to cpiell it On reaching 
the province he endeavoured to win over tho people* 
by promisesof better government ; bijjt ill vain. They 
hated tho dominion of tho French, ^.nd turned a deaf 
ear to tho charmer. Thus defied, Charles advanced 
against the towns on the Dordonno and tho Garonne 
with fire and sword. Some wero captured, and a 
terrible vengeance was inflicted on their inhabitants. 
In the summer of a.d. 1453, Charles laid siege to 
Castillon, a place of £roat strength and importance. 
He had an Army amounting to twenty-two thousand 
men under his oommand, but fearing tbafthe English 
would attempt to raiBe th# siege, he fortified his camp, 
and had a numerous artillery planted on its ramparts. 
At thp head of a thousand men-at-arms ana five 
thousand archers Talbot and his son, the lord Lple, 
marched from Bordeaux to relievo the beleaguered 


oity. J At a glanco^tho brave old warrior saw that 

E ~ o dlls were against him ; but tlie Talbot of did times 
ver knew fear, and lie still remained undaunted. • 
The oommand for an assault was given, and heroically 
was it sustained. At one timo the French roccglcd 
from tho fierce onslaught of the English, who, despite 
tho havoo mado in. their ranks from tho French 
artillery, broke intp tbo camp; but, at length Talbot 
and his son Vera slain, and the battle was over. 
About one thousand fif the English wore left dead on 
the field of battle, and tho rest took refuge in flight 
Castillon wfts captured, And its full was followed by 
thht of Boideaux : Guienne again fell under tho 
dominion of France, and all hopes ofVocotoring it woro 
for ever extinguished. 

It was in tho month of October that Bordeaux was 
resurrendcrod to thq French; tfiul in that same month 4 
Henry became totally incapacitated tor taking afly 
share in tho government of wliiclj ho had long been 
tho nqjpiual head, irad queen Margaret was delivered 
of a son at Westminster. Strange tales gyt abroad # 
about this child. It was said that ho was not tho 
natural son of King 1 Fenry, buf*changcd iti tho cradle. 
Tho birth of young Edward was doomed no joyful 
incident. As it removod all holies of tho pcoccablo 
succession of tho duke of York, wno othoflnriso, in 
right of his fathor, and by tho laws enacted since tho 
accession of tho house of Lancaster ^next heir to the 
crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the 
quarrel boUvoen tho two jiurtios. Tho unhappy 
monarch was, however, for some timo ignorant of ail 
that was going on in the government. Ho does not 
appear to have kpown that lie had a son, for in a 
letter written by some one at court, in January, 1454, 
to Mowbray, duko of Norfolk, this passage occurs: 

“ As touching tidings, please it you to wit, that at tlio 
prinoo’s coming to Windsor, tho dulcc of Buckingham 
took him in his aims, and presented him to tho king 
in goodly wise beseeching tho king to bless him ; uulr 
tho king cave no manner answer. Nath less tho duko 
abode still with the prince by tho kiqgd and wlieabo- 
could no maqnor answer have, tho quasi came in ana 
took tho priiico in lior arms, and Jfrescntod him in liko 
form as tho duko had done, dcsfcjpg that ho should 
bless it ; but all their labour Vas in vain, for they 
departed thenco without any answer or countenance, 
saving only that once ho looked on the princo and cast* 
down his eyen agate* without any more* Tlflis left * 
destitute of tho support, ovon of tho appearance of 
royalty, tho queen and tho council found themselves 
unable to resist thoiYork party. The duko and some 
of tho rqost powerful of his supporter*? among whom 
were Richard Noville, earl of htylisbury, and his son, 
tho Earl of Warwick — two pf tho most potent and 
popular noblemen in tho kifigdom — camo to London. 

1 Fearing their power, and in the hope of allaying tho 
ferment in tho nation, those nyblemcn woro admitted 
into the council, in which they soon became pre- 
dominant. Somerset was sent to the Tower, and 
Richard, duke of York, was appointed to hold a parlia- 
ment. To that parliament, , which waa held on tho 
14th of January, tbo nobles came in overwhelming 
array, tho partisans of Somerset and York being 
armed as though thoy woro About to join issue in 
battle. Tho proceedings, however, woro conduoted in 
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* peaceful and constitutional spifit An 
against the duke of Somerset waa, it is true, prefcnted 
•to the peers, but it was not prosecuted. Cardinal 
Ke&pe, chancellor and archbishop of Canterbury, the 


Dorset, Pembroke, and other nobles of the Lancastrian 
party. The opposing forces came far sight of «a6h 
other at St. Albans. Neither ef them wew rery wh- 
liderable in numbers, the. king’s followers cohmsting 


gre^ supporter, with Somerset, of tho Lancastrian of about two thousand, and the duke’s of about thifee 
party, came to this parliament He camo attended thousand men. York still ohpAved pitrfessfona of 
by servants armed with 44 bows and arrows, sword and loyalty. Henry and his apny were withii the town 
buckler but he. had scarcely arrived in London of St Albans, and York senfeto demand fet Edmund, 
when ho dit id. At his death a disputation was sent duke of Somerset, an “enemy to all tho realm, 11 should 
from the house of lords to tho king at Windsor, to be given up to him? Tn his message he expressed 
consult him concerning the persons who were great loyalty and affection for the • king ; but hfe 

succeed him in the chancellorship and tfio primacy, demand was sternly rejected. The king, or soibe ohe 
This was in March ; and on their return thg deputation on his behalf, replied that he would rather perish than 
reported that at tlfcce several intemows they 44 could give up the duke to his enemies. The town? of St. 
get no answer or sign” in reply to their prayer. Albans was defended by strong barriers; buV^fo 
Satisfied of the kings incapacity for government, receiving this defiant reply, York oomi&enqed the 
% therefore, parliament appointed Hiphard, duke of York, assault. For some time he mot*wi£h a virtuous ratist- 
prfttector of the kingdom during the king's pleasure, 
or till tho infant prinoe, Edward, came to years of dis- 
cretion. At the saine^me, tho earl of Salisbury was 
jnado chai^cellor, and subsequently the duke of Somer- 
set was deprived of the government of Calais, which 
was granted to the duk$ of York for seven years, with 
full power to appoint all liis officers. 

.1 n accepting the protectorship, York desired it might 
bo put sn record that the authority was conferred on 

1 • * r f. • 1! „ i; - ..1 1 


give up the duke to his enemies. The town? of St. 
Albans was defended by strong barriers; buV ^ 
receiving this defiant reply, York oomiftenqed the 
assault. For some time he motVith a rigrtbuSjresiat- 
ance, but at length, eithor by force or treachery* he 
obtained an entrance. Warwick was the first to 
enter; an<j tho duke, while he was engaged in St. 
Peter’s Strocty where the royal banner was erected, 
forced the barriers with the main body of his forcea 
A fierce conflict ensued, in tfhich many were slain. 
At length the Lancastrian leaders, Somerset, North- 
umberland, and» Clifford fell dead, all smitten by 
arrows ; and tljejring himself with the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the e&rlof Dorset, tho lord Buddy. and other 


of acceptance, that tho other lords who were appointed 
to be of his council should accept and exorcise tho 


royalists fled or sun 
a complete victory. 


The number slain does not appear 


i iTtyji fmht i 


I FiTiTi [0 JmIpdI 


lo seems, indeed, to have oxomsed the powers of his 
protectorship in the same spirit. But his moderation 
was attended with consequences of which he little 


trust He further demanded that all the powers of to have boon groat, for it is said that all those who fell 
his office should be specified and defined by act of were buried beneath tho roof of the noble abbey. The 

battle of St. Albans, however, was'liftportant in the 
quality of tho leaders of the Lancastrian, who perished 
on that fatal day. It weakened their party. Henry 
took shelter in tho house of a tanner, where York 
dreamt. He had no idea of danger* of losing his power, waited upon him, falling upon his knees before him 
Somerset was in the Towel-, and Quoon Margaret and declaring himself his most loyal* Subject, ever 
remained quiet in her palacfc. During tho year 1454 ready to obey* his commands. It' is related that he 
there was no sign of opposition to York’s authority, conducted Henry, whose wound was not tfsnidus, to the 
Mfrhi* fancioc^Bqpurity waa not lasting. On Christ- abbey of St. Albufts, whqre they prayed together before 
mayday it waa reported that tho kiiur began to tho shrine of St Alban, 14 England's first martyr 
amend; and that oft that day the quemi took the after which ho brought him to Loudon, still showing 

iafant prince to Jpm and told him his name was him the greatest respect and reverence. 

Edward, # on whidnho 4 %eld up his hands and thanked This wa6 the, first blood spilt in the fatal “War of 
God thereof.” Early in the year 1455, Henry had the Kosos,” — a war which lasted thirty years,' and 
still further recovered; and at the instigation of tho which Umost entirely annihilated the ancient-nobility 
’’queen lib resumed tho rogal authority, his first acts of England. But amiirs didpnot immediately proceed 
being to annul tho protectorate of York and to roleaso to extremities. Although Henry was left a helpless 
Somerset from the Toweri prisoner iiwtho hands of his enemies, York did not put 

Tho hostility between tho tw<* great dukes now forth his hereditary claim to the throne. He still dis- 

became fiercer than ever. An attempt was piade to played his wontol* moderation. Indeed* he does not 

compromise it by arbitration ; but it was too deadly to appear to have considered himself out of danger^ for it 
be settled by the formal award of arbitrators. It was is recorded that all his men, with those of Warwick 


retired into Walos to raise an army. In May, he 
marched- towards London. With him were the duke 
of Norfolk, tho carls of Salisbury And Warwick, the 
lord Cobharn^ and other nobles of his party. On the 
21st of May, a royal army marched from Westminster 
to meet him before he reached the capital. 1 Henry was 
.with that army, as were ilso the dukes of Somerset and 
Buckingham, the earls of Northumberland, Stafford, 


was powerless, Queen Margare&still lived to support 
her! small power with spirit and vigour. Th& fall of 
Somerset die? not, therefore, restore .confidence. ' But 
theito was for a time a cessation of arms. /The! rival 
peers met in parliament as usual on the 9%iojf July ; 
and lthe duke of York contented himself trith pro^ 


curing an act of indemnity for thoto-^ho lied 
| appeared in arms' against the king, at St. "Albans. 





Civil and military. 


mi thU- nothing was done in tMs parliament I 
ptiagtlm all present, Yorkists and Lancastrians, j 


■ mmwm uiw pfotestatioip) of allegiance to Henry and 
«ff eon. The session ended t with a declaration of tj^e 
fWoenoe cf the late duke of Gloucester, a general 
fjWdon tod £ protogitgm to Novembek Meanwhile, 
all the affairs of government. Some 


‘S®?? ^ theaflairt of government. Some 

9* ™. a dl*#ents were mb warded with honourable and 
lucrative oflSees, and espedfeUy the earl of Warwick, 
Who was appointed governor V Calais. Parliament 
reassembled on the 12th <ff November, the duke of 
York opening the proceedings by commission, as 
lieutenant of the king. Henry was again unable to 
observe even the semblance of royalty; and tho 


person, should be appointed protector, to whom they 
xnrht have reoourse for reares% of injuries.” The 
pew . do not appear to have been willing to grant the 
prayer of the commons, for it was thridS repeated 
before they gave their consent; andAhen York was 
declared protector, and ho was to hdfe his authority 
this time till discharged of it by the lords in parlia- 
ment, and not, as before, during the king’s pleasure. 
At the same time it was ordained th^t the protectorate 
should oease as soon as the infant prince attained his 
„ majority, so that there was no attempt made as yet to 
set aside the succession of Edward to the throne. The 
young prince, indeed, as the acknowledged heir to the 
throne, was vested with the usual dimities of prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chester ; so that 
although .this second protectorate of the duke of York 
is considered hj»some historians to possess a revolu- 
tionary complexion, it is evident that there was no 
universal desire for a change of dynasty. 

But this second protectorate of York had but a brief 
existence. It is probable that he imagined his autho- 
rity wouli prove permanent, but it was not so. It 
was even shorter 4nan that which hea enjoyed during 
the king'&pleasure. York was hardly a match for tlio 
crafty qufion. ‘ Margaret dreaded IS see a prince who 
had such pretensions to tho crown as York had in 
jgpsession of almost regal power. He was consolidate ng 
that power by raising his tried friends to the highest 
offices in^he state. His friend, tho earl of Salisbury, 
was made chancellor, and Warwick, as before seen, held 
the important command if Calais. But in February 
there was 9 partial recovery of the king's health ; and 
when parliament met, on the «25th of tnat month, ho 
appeared in tho houso of peers, and demanded back aqd 
received all his authority os king. York resigned his 
power, apparently without a muAiur; but ho was 
deeply chagrined at being thus outwitted by e woman. 
But what most deeply wounded him was, that not 
only he himself was superseded, but that all the officers 
he had appointed were as unceremoniously dismissed 
and replaced by others urtko were devoted to the queen. 
Both York ana his adherents retired to their estates to 
prepare for future action. Frequent meetings were 
. nela between him and the earls of War#ick and Sal is- 
burjr ih Yorkshire. Aware of those consultations) and 
dreacli&g their results, # Margaret formed a pltft for 
gettmglhie her three most formidable enemies into 
her power*. As Ismdon was not the proper place for 
exeenlixigher design, under pretence of bene&li^Lg the 


hull’s health she look Henry to Coventry. York and 
Wafciok and Salisbury were summoned thither by the 
king to attend a council on affairs of moment, aqd the 
summons was obeyed ; but before they entered the city 
theytwere apprized of danger, and fled for their dives ; 
York to his oastlo of Wigmore, Salisbury to his castlo 
of Middleham, in Yorkshire, and Warwiek to Calais. 
There was now ^temporary calm;, the court returned 
to Westminster, qpd these nobles absented themselves 
from the king’s cSunoils, and maintained an armed 
Neutrality. 

At this® period, the’defeifte of the kingdom was 
Utterly nogjeotod. Tho quarrels of tho fictions left no 
time to think of its security. HTthef year 1457, tho 
coasts of tho Channel wore ravagod by French and 
Breton cruisers; for as the English had in former 
times taken advantage of the tiolent factions in Frapcei 
so tho French now took advantage of the violent 
factions prevailing in England. There was no iinmi- 
nentjlangor, but, novortholesH^tne court was alarmed. 
So also were tho prelates and great nobles ef the land- 
Tho English had carried death and destruction into 
tlio heart of Franco ; but thqy had no desire that the 
French should deal out tho same measure of woo on 
the* homos and hearths of England. There was an 
earnest desire tftnong all parties ipr a coalition, and 
Henry is said to have warmly entered into tho general 
feeling. At all events, loiters woqg sent in liis namo 
to all the groat men of both parties, earnestly on- 
treating them to come to London and bo reconciled, 
that they might unite in tho defence of tho country. 
The love of country has ever boon strong iu the hearts 
of Englishmen, gud all parties responded to the call. 
The duko of York hastened from tlio castlo of Wig- 
more, and lodged himself in his fortified jinansion of 
Baynard's Castlo, on tho bmks of tho Tham s, below 
St. Paul’s : and Wifi* wick come from Calais with a great 
band of men “arrayed in red iackets with white 
ragged staves upon themJ’Wiyl took up his residence^ 
the Grey Friars. Henry atid Quoen Margaret, and a 
numerous retinue, took up their ros$n#co in the 
of tlio bislmp of London. Within Temple Bar there 
wore crowds of nobles and artied retainers, men at 
arms and bold archers. Had*% French appeared, 
thoy would have mot with a #arm Acoption* as warm 
as they would in those days of warlike riflemen. But 
the Irench did not appear, and tho noblos did rag 
assemble in London with their forces Jo meSt them; 
but only tb make peace with eaoh otlior, in order that 
when they really invaded England they might be able 
to Bend them back to France. Jn this year, therefore, 
A.n. I*y33, a “ unity and concord ” dfas accomplished 
between tlio two rival partit^ in tho state, but, un- 
fortunately, it was what the city chronicler of that 
period called “dissimulod.’J There must indeed have 
neon a vast amount of dissimulation displayed at this 
notable gathering in London^ Peace was upon their 
lips, but war was in tlioir hearts. There was mutual 
distrust aiul hatred, which required tho utmost dili- 
gence of the city authorities to restrain from breaking 
out into open violence. % lord mayor rode almost 
daily among the stroots and suburbs of tho city, with 
fivo thousand citizens “ in harness,” to see that the king’s 
peace was not broken ; and ffttreo aldermen with throo 
thousand citizens kept ward and watoli during the 
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silent hours of the night Notwi 




tff th^ two parties. To render it more, binding 
they went in solemn procession to St Paul’s church, 
the duke of York, like a gallant gontleman, leiflling 
the queen by tlio liand, and the other rivals walking 
liond-in-hund beforo tlio peaco-loving monarch. But 
all wad false and hallow. V • 

The duko of York and tho earl of Salisbury rotired 
to York ; Warwick crossed the Uhahnel to Calais. In 
tho picifleation, Warwick had been allowed to retail! 
his command at Calais, aftd, on*his return, lib engaged 
a strong fleet belonging t<Ttho Hanso- - * 

towns, and cajffcurcB. some of their 
ships. In this engagement ho exhi- 
bited more bravery than prudence, 
for the attack seems to # have been 
made in utter disregard of the law 
of nations. At all events, as tho 
Hanseatic loaguo complained, War- 
\jick was acquired to resort to tho 
court at Westminster, to explain tlio 
matter. Warwick obeyed tlio sum- 
mons ; but as he was returning from 
court on the Otli of September, he 
was attacked by mon u wearing tho 
king’s livory,” ana he fled for bis 
life. It was with jjiftioulty that bo 
mado bis way to his barge and ,r, 
escaped assassination. It was bo- 
lievod that tho queen and the young 
duko of Somorset wero tho instiga- 
tors of this outrage ; and tlioro ap : , 
pears to 1)0 but little doubt of tlio 
fact. It lu*l been ordered by the 
king, in giving his award at tho 
recent reconciliation, that the duk£ 
of York and the earls of Warwick 
and Salisbury should build e bhanel 
fin* the giKxl of tho souls of tho lords they had kill oil I 
Albans; bptjhe relations of those lords thirsted 
foFVengeanco as much os over, and Margaret partook 
of their vengeful feoliifgs. But Warwick justly com- 
plained of tho attq|>hr..nado upon him os a flagrant 
violation df tho lato agr&meut, and hastened into the 
north to consult with his father, tho carl of Salisbury, 
apd tho duko of York. After this conference, War- 
wick rof*urnod fc to Calais, whom lip engaged some 
veteran troops who had been engaged in the wars 
with Franco, and tlio Yorkists wore no less active 
in England ; for it had been rcsolued in their con- 
ference that the/ would stand upon their gunrjl, and 
henceforth put no trus^in the most solemn engage- 
ments of their enemies; In truth, both parties in 
overy county now mado preparations for deciding tho 
contest by deeds of arms. 

Having mado fruitless^ applications to court for the 
punishment of those who had attacked his son, the 
earl of Salisbury marched with his friends and vassals 
in the north towards Wales to join tlio duko of York. 
In his route he was intercepted by lord Audlcy, at 
Blorehe&fh near Drayton in Shropshire. Audloy had, 
it is said, ten thousand men under his oomiri&nd, whom 
he had collected in Cheshire and tho parts adjacent 
whore the Lancastrian party prevailed ; and Salisbury 


had about hatf that number. Bift what lie lacked; in 
strength ho made up by stratagem* of by. superior 
generalship. Drawing up Bis archers on the banka 
oft a deep and rapid nvinet, he ordered them to dis- 
charge one flight of arrows aacLthen make a show of 
disorderly rotroat. Doceivqdp by thi# manoeuvre, 


thousand of his Lancastrian followers, was slain. 

After his victory, Salisbury joined the duke of York 
at Ludlow Castle, and thither also came Warwick with 
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his veteran troops from Calais. At this time, Henry 
was at Worcester nfith an prmy of sixty thousand men, 
with which he approached to give battle. Tho forces 
of the Yorkists were greatly inferior in numbers, bn 8 
they occupied a strong position. Intrenchments had 
been thrown 4 up and were fortified by cannons and 
bombards. Tho forces on \Vhom the Yorkists chiefly 
depended wore the vetemrfs from Calais; but this 
reinforcement^ in tho isfjio, occasioned their turn. It'is 
said that it was known kmong tho duko of York’s con- 
fidants that, despite his constant professions of loyalty, 
ho intended to seize tho crown. At this time, after bo 
many repeated prorogations, ho may have cpm© to that 
resolution ; but there appears to be no grounds for be- 
lieving that he had long contemplated such a revolu- 
tion in tho kingdom. Such a step was a dangerous 
ofio for him to undertake, for, although the queen was 
hated, the king still lived in the affections of his sub- 
jects. His socret could scarcclyriiave been kept for 
so many years, and yet it* is said that it was now first 
divulged. Tlfft design, if ho had it, was fatal to his 
present prospects. The veterans from Calais Were 
commanded by Sir Andrew Trollope, who, Ob bearing 
that York designed making himself king, oii the night 
of thd 13th of October led his treops bvpr to the 
standard of Henry. Struck with consternation at this 
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tbe YorkicA leaders fled ; the duke of York, 
TOth hit second son, the earl of Rutland, through 
‘Wales,' into Ireland; andSiis eldest ton, the earl of 
Mtindv with the earlt of WaiVick and Salisbury, intS 
►Devonshire, and from thence to Calais. JBut, although 
iteMigly rjirted, their lowest was not broken* War- 
wjekrwas nopular in Calais, emd he soon raised other 
forces ; andjhe friends of Ihohouse of York in England 
everywhere kept 'thcmsol votrin ^padiness to rise on the 
first summons nous thoir leaders. 

Parliament met at Coventry on the 20th of Novera- 
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her, and its proceedings proved fatal to tile cause of 
the king. The ^uko of York, with his duchess arrt 
* sons, the eavtaf Simsbury, and his countess and son, 
the earl of Warwick with the lord Cliiftoti, and many 
others, wore attainted and their estates confiscated. 
T&e young duke of Somerset was Appointed to tho 
command of Calais. At the instigation of the queen, 
it 3)»as resolved to send commissioners into those parts 
where the Yorkists most abounded, to punish all those 
who had keen concerned in the late insurrections. 
Alarmed at tliis, tho peoplb sought protection from 
their loaders. Mereengelb were sont to ^Calais 


still Irofessed only to require a redress of grievances, 
|%nd the removal of all those from court wW told the* 
king 44 that good is evil, and evil is good.” WaiVick 
was Accompanied by his father, the earl of Salisbury, 
and Edward, heir of York ; and the citizens of London 
hailed him as a friend and deliverer.. But ho did not 
remain long in Jho capital. A royal army was 
marching from Cwentry to attack him, and without 
losing time, at tho # heruTof twonty-Ave thousand of his 
b^t troops ho continued his march into the midland 
counties to fleet the Lancastrians. He found thorn in 
ag entrenched camp near Northampton. A battle was 
fought amUhd Yorkists obtained fr complete victory. 
Lord Grey do Ruthin, who commanded Henry’s van, 
having deserted to tho Yorkists, as Sir Andrew Trol- 
lope had to the ljancastrians §t Ludlow, there was a J, 
general panic among the royal troops, and the battle 
was soon over. Among the slain wore the duke of 
Buckingham, who commanded tluyroynl army, the earl 
of Shrewsbury, and the lorcW*Boaninont and Egre- 
mont. About threo hundred knights and gentlemen* 
on the side of the king perished, for all quarter was 
refused tS the nobles and the* leaders. Orders were 
giwm to that eflbct on both sides, whence it arises that 
m tnis, as well' as in several other encounter^, most of 
those who were slain were men of oftidition? Ilenry 
was taken prisonor in hiB tent, and tlio queen and her 
son, Edward prince of Wales, with% few attendants, 
escaped into Scotland. 

Henry was still treated with tenderness and respect. 
The victors marched to London in triumph, carrying 
him with them, and, on their arrival, he was loagea 
i% the bishop’s palace. A parliament was summoned 
in his name to- meet at Westminster. It met on the 
7 th of October. Messengers luul been sent fo Ireland . 
to inform the dukt^ of York of tho success of his 
friends, and to entreat hiip to ret urn to England ; and 
two days after tho mooting of parliament, ho reached 
London, and rode in groat. Aafo to Westminster Hall. 
York entered the house of lords and advanced towards 
tho throne. Standing under tho foflX canopy^nV 
laid his rig^t hand upon the goldcloth which covered 
the throne. Ho expected an invj^tion to seat himself 
thereon, but there was a solemn sflwco throughout 
tho house. It was an exciting moment. ITe had now 
made up his mind to claim tho throne, and yet ho 
ventured not to ascend its steps. The rih«*o was*! 
broken by t Jio arclrfnshop of ( 'an lor bury, who asked 
him if he hail yet paid his respects to tho king, and if 


Warwick was then in a position to ague* to their aid, 
The duke of gjpmerset had hastened Jo Calais to super- 
sede him in its command, but, on appearing before the 
port, the batteries opened upon him, and ho fled to 
Uuisnes. All his mariners with their ships deserted 
to Warwick, so that tho -King^makcr, as he was now 
called, had the command o^the Channel Crossing the 
Channel, he 'landed atjBandwich, in Juno 1460. Ho 
brought only fifteen hundred men with him. but he 
soon found himself at the head of a powerful army. 
The lord Cobham immediately joined him with\ four 
thousand well-armed troops ; and so general wort the 
rising, that on the 2nd of July lie entcrod London at 
the head .of ten times that number. The men of Kent 


were sont 

earnestly imploring them io come over to protect them 

from impending ruin. The min of Kent promised 

that on their landing they would join theq^ to a man.J not, whether ho would not go to him in the "palace? 


York replied that lit) knew of none to svhotn he owed 
that titloq and in the midst of solemn silence took his 
departure from the house. * 

Having made this discovery of his design to claim 
Ltho crown, ho no lunger hesitated to secure its posses- 
sion. Parliament Imd repealed all the acts passed the 
yoar before at Coventry, and there had been an entire 
changer in the ministry. Tho council chosen were 
devoted to his cause/ Thoir advice was, that he 
should make a formal claim of the crcrwn in both 
houses. Accordingly this wife done. On the 1 6th of 
October he ‘entered Westminster in royal array, and 
entering into the chamber of oeers, “ sat down in the 


a -. — throne royal, under the cloth rof estate, which is the 

•till called themselves “the king’s true liegemen,’^ and I king’s peculiar seat.” It was on that day ho made a 
vou i. \ • 
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solemn claim to be king, setting forth hie pedijreo in 

X rf of that claim. As he derived hie descent, to 
from Lionel, duke of Clarence third son of 
Edward HI., and elder brother to John of Gaupt, from 
wlfpm Henry was descended, therefore he was the 
rightftil king of England. His genealogical title, upon 
the principle of direct succession, admitted of no 
dispute. It was investigated by the lords, with whom 
the decision appears to have reafcdfi, but no flaw could 
be found in it. His claim and pedigree were perfegtly 
dear and well authenticated^ But the l<gds hesitated 
to dethrone Homy. The interests of many of tl^m 
were concerned in their decision. TJnAr ITenry of 
Bolingbroke, and his two successors, they had attained 
to greatness; how, then, could they pronounce them to 
be usurpers? By so doing they would havo forfeited 
all the estates and grants of the crown which they 
possessed, and of which the Yorkists had repeatedly 
threatened to depjfro them. But there were other 
considerations whief^made the peers hesitate, both 
Yorkists* and Lancastrians, to dethrone Henry. Not 
one of them could deny that York had again and again 
sworn fealty to him ; and it was felt that the violent 
disturbance of a dynasty which had existed for^rixty 
years, was a perilous expedient for the restoration of 
peace. Trho posts were in a perfect dilemma for some 
time how they should decide the question at issue. 
They were compelled to acknowledge that the here- 
ditary law was in favour of York, but they hesitated 
to deol&ro him king. The cause was debated with 
great freedom, and without any great display of bitter- 
ness, and at length tho matter was determined by a 
compromise ; Henry was to continqo king during &i« 
life, and the duko of York, or his heir, was to succeed 
to the cfown at his death. But contests for a crown 
are not so easily compromised, atgl though tho arrange- 
ment seemed to satisfy bothjn reality it did not satisfy 
r either of the parties. . 

It was now that thtf nStion became more distinctly 
divided into two parties, that of Ijancastor being dis- 
CViVfguished Mb tho red rose, and that of York by the 
white rose. Tue chief strength of tho 1 
Lancastrian party lay in the north ; 
that o£ York ie£tfriqpn, the south of 
England, and the marshes of Wales. 

Peace being restored by the compro- 
lf* mise-f-or rather a show of peace — 

Honry, or the duke of York in his 
name, sent a messenger to tho queen 
in Scotland, requesting her to return 
to court with*hcr son Edward. But 
if Henry submitted to this arrange- 
ment, Margaret did pot. By it her 
son Edward was disinherited, and it 
was not likely that she vSould calmly 
submit to such a settlement of the 
long-pending quail'd. Her proud 
spirit could not brook such a deep 
humiliation. Margaret had mot with 
a cordial reception in Scotland, "its 
king, Jamos Ii 1., being dearly related 
to the house of Lancaster. Her causo 
. was espoused by many martial ad- 
venturers in Scotland; and she was 
there joined by tho dukes of Sorncr- 


itAesofth* 


set and Exeter, and other frigh 

party. With a small army Margtira^ 

But her forces were sootl increased, The earls of 
f Northumberland and Westmorland, and otheer ba^ena 
and knightyvith their rotainys, flocked tto W stand- 
ard. At th^head of an amjf of twenty 
sho inarched southwards. 9 Confident tf^titeceos, York 
left London to stop her-way, commit fs^twe'bulstedy 
of the king’s person, and the guard of the citir to the 
duko of Norfolk and Ead Warwick. Hiseon fedward 
was sent forward into the marshes of Wales to raise an 
Hjrmy, while he himself with his second an, Edmund, 
earl of Rutland, and the earl of Salisbury, proceeded 
Uorthwardf with what troops he could collect at the 
moment. He marched lejsitrely in ordofc tOghdT 
friends an opportunity of joiqjhghim# but when he 
reached Wakefield he had only five thousand tyen 
under his command ; whereas, to his surprise^ he fb>»d 
that the^quoen was approaching with an atamy<four 
times that number. Thus threatened, ho.rotiredtb his 
castle of Baikal, where he was besieged. Had ha 
awaited the ^arrival ' of succour he might have been 
secure, but instead of this, contrary to the advice of his 
two jrreat confidants— the earl of Salisbury and sir 
David Hale — hw resolved to go forth from his castle 
and give battlo. His resolution seems |o have arisen 
from a spirit ot chivalry, for a solemn day of combat 
was appointed by both parties. It was on the 30th of 
Dodbmber, on which d&y he led his little army down 
the slopes of tlig hill on which the castle of Sandal 

...Thne and oppor- 
tune y' v * WTfGt °ro, had been given by the~ s 

of M, u ’8 ftnjts *’ orcCH to insure tlie vflftoiy. The duko 
of SoV ierfiet bad advanced the oai'l of Wiltshire with 
a hocF °f tr °op on one wing, and the lord Clifford 
on thcS? 1 j * Wl * orders to Ue concealed till the battlo 
fcommei Lced » a,ld ^ on to attack the flanks and rear of 
the ene!W ^hen, therefore, Y^k attacked the main 
body of th ® a,m y under Somerset, he became sur- 
rounded and w |» totally defeated. Tho ^uke himself 
was sL im » and wlien bis body was found on the field, 
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tbeh&dwae oat off^pMargaret’s o*dera,*and, with * 
fS^ {frown ^ifion ■ it, placed <m the walls of York, 
***** Salisbury wad 1 taken prisoner, and with 

and there beheaded.* 
* xh^ young earl of Rutland, York’s second son, was 
on Wfckefioldlk'idge, and murdered in cold 
- !°?r Clifford, *in revenge for the death 

;Of his »th# who had pdrishod in the battle of St. 
-Albans. Nearly three thou#md # Yorkists fell in the 
. hatfle of Wakefield* and they) were great rejoicings 
wpng the Lancastrians. Few men of note escaped 
from thg bloody field, and those who did were hunted 
down with |mrel<yiting revenge. Margaret herself 
was m ad for blood, and her fury was too fflosely ima- 
taWlby su^hof the Lancastrians as had lost friends 
and ^relations #n the w y. In the hour of triumph all 
mangr was forgotten. There was a “deadly blood' 
8 %|kj&g; aiffi much rejoicing ;” but tts the old chroni- 
observes : “ Many laughed then that soon 
Umented^t^b as the queen herself and her son, and 

a were glad then of other men’s detAs, not know- 
at thoTf own were near at hand.” 

‘ When •Edward, earl of March, now duke of York, 

* heard of his* father’s death and tho destruction of his 
• army, he wasjftt Gloucester. He hacl^raised a bocly of 
troops to reinforce the armWin the nortii ; and burning 
with revenge, ho mareheck towards Shrewsbury to 
meet the queen and her victorious army. Anticipating ! 
this movement, Margaret senfra division of her army, 
under Jasper Tudor, call of Pembrohj , half-brother to 
tho king, to intercept him, while she herself marched 
with the main bofor towards London, where tho earl 
of Warwick haflHbeen loft in the command of tho 
Yorkists. Tho forces of Edward and Pembroke mot 
on the 2 nd of February at Mortimer’s Cross, near 
Hereford. A drtodful conflict ensued, an<? the duko 
of York obtainedl^omplete victory. Three thousand 
eight hundrCd^La^pjti’ians Avere loft dead moon tho 
field, and Owen Tudor, the second hust&nd otV^athc- 
rine of Frqpce, with eight other men of rank, wero 
token prisoners, and accord iugtto the Barbarous prac- 
tice ' of both parties, wero beheaded at Hereford. 
Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and son *of Owen, 
escaped from tho field of carnage. 

Thus victorious, Edward marched towards London 
in pursuit of the queen. Bui Ixfforo ho camo up with 
hor forcet there had l^on another decisive battW. In 
the hopes of getting possession lof the capital ami of 
the king’s person, before tho young duke of York could 
come to their relief, Margaret had marched «i all haste < 
along the northern road for that piypoftc. She was 
still on. her inarch when she heard, of tho defeat of 
Pembroke, and though dejected by it, slio determined 
to propped. x Ayhcai she reached St. Albans, however, 
she found her progress obstructed. Tho oarl of War- 
wick, with the duko of Norfolk, wore there with tho 
king and A numerous an uf. The tenor of tho march 
of her lawless force hair roused the spirit of the south- 
ern oouhtics, and of the- Londoners especially, so that 
Warwick\had no lack of followers. His troops occu- 
pied the town of St. Albans ; and it was in vain that 
tho queen’s forces attempted to force thei^ way through 
it A strong body of archers in the marketplace 
stopped; their way. f Thus ehoeked, they refuted 
through a lone from whence they' gained tho open 
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fields.! It was in these fields, between St Albans and 
SarnX, that the main body of Warwick’s trosps were 
posted. A fierce conflict ensued, And for a long rime 
viotory remained doubtful ; but Lord Lovelace, who 
oommdhdsfi iho men of Kent, withdrew treacheroflsly 
from the combat, and Queen Margaret once more ob- 
tained a victory. Tpwanls tho close of the day War* 
wick was boat§n a^all points, and knowing that death 
would follow Ids captive, he hastened from the field of 
battle-— the duko of Norfolk following his example. 
So precipitate Avas his retreat, that Warwick left Knur 


So precipitate avos his retreat, that Warwick left King 
Henry behind him at Barnet. In this battle the 
YSrkista losb nearly two tlionsand men, qnd there was 
again deeds of vengeance committed on those who 
were taken prisoners. In these bloody conflicts no 
mercy was shown by either party. Every battle 
swelled the amount of individual vengeance, until tjje 
War of tho Rosos took the dark character of a porsonal 
feud. The Lord Bonville, to wtose care Warwick 
hail committed tho person of 4 if(o king, would have 
made his oscapo, but Henry urgod him to roifiain Avith 
him, giving lus royfd word for his safety; and yet ho 
was beheaded, and the brave Sir Thomas Kyriel 
shared his fate. The queen and her son found the 
hclpfoss monarch in his tent, and lie was thus again 
freed from the power of the Yorkii^e. Tliil was on 
the 17 th of February; and five days after, a pro- 
clamation was issued in his name* declaring that 
fear alone had induced him to consent to tho lato | 
arrangement respecting tho succession to tho crown, 
and denouncing Edward, “ late earl of March,” as a 
traitor. 

yteAvards wore offered for tho apprehension of tho 
so-called traitor ; nut ho was now in a position to offer 
rewards for tho heads of those who denounced him. 
His viotory at Mortimers Cross hml gained him high 
renown. In his onward march towards London, num- ' 
bers from every town ami village through which he 
passed joined his standard*. • At Chipping Norton he* 
was also joined by the carl of Warwick, with those ot 
his troops who had escaped tho slaughftoitot St. Albffit 
His forces mitnumhered those of tho •queen, and he 
advanced with confidence to givt battle. And the 
conduct of Margaret and hor trcxjlr favoured hjp cause.* 
Her cruelty and their marauding habits had deter- 
mined tho people of tho south to oxposo themselves to 
any d fager rather than submit to hor SAvay. It^wouM a 
appear that ^tho queen and her party had no money, 
and that tho Bordorers and men of tlio north who 
fought under her standard had received 0x1)1*088 per- | 
mission to plunder all tho oountry soutji of tho river 
Trent as*a reward for thoir services: but whether 
they had per mission or not, thov wore not slow in the 
work of plunder. Their road nail boon marked with 
desolation. As thoy advanced southward, they laid 
^hands on whatever they could carry off. Not only 
wero private houses plundered, but churches and 
monasteries; and thoy did not scruple at burning 
some of thorn to tho ground. After tho viotory at | 
St. Albans, her troops spent several days in plundering 
the toAvn and adjacent country. Tho rich abbey was 
stripped of all its valuables. Margaret could not get 
hor troops to march towards London till they had 
completed their ravages; mid riien i if was too kite for 
her to hopo to obtain possession of the city. The j 
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Londoners were fully armed to resist her la wleamforee ; 
and Edward, duke of York, was marching with celerity 
on4*er rear. Thus threatened, and despairing of ob- 
taining the capital, Margaret relinquished ^11 the 
advantages of her victory, and retired with hor army 
into the north. Before Edward arrived his enemies 
wore gone, and ho marched in triumph to London. 
He entered the city on the 28th Vf February amidst 
the loudest acclamations of thp * citizens. lie rode 
throngh its streots like a king and a conqueror, ^nd 
a king he resolved to J)e. 4 stranger to^the scruples 
and indecision of his more amiable father, he cama to 
the resolutiqp oL mounting the throne %t once. He 
was favoured in his design by the people. In field 
and town every one called him king of England and 
France. The men of, Kent, and the people of Essex, 
apd all the counties near«to London, “ daily repaired 
to see, aid, and comfort this lusty prince and flower 
y tuf whom the ^hope^of their joy and j 

j the trust of their quWcness tfieifoonsislect^ “W-- 

On Sifhday, the 2nd of March, there was a grand 
review of Edward's army in St. John’s field. Great 
numbers of people flpfiked to witness tho sight. Sub- 
stantial citizens and the lower orders alike were there ; 
for all classes delighted to do honour to Ed word. * Tho 
review Vas get up by the lord Falconberg, who 
embraced the opportunity of addressing the people. l 
So also did the kisliop of Exeter, brother of the earl of } 
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and then to Westminster Hall ; nvhere. being seated on 
the throne, and having the soeptre in nis hand, he re 
ceived the homage of alP present. In the language 
j 1 of the Rolls of Parliaihont, “he took upon him to use 
his right and title to the realga of England and lord* 
ship ; and efitered into the exercise of Vie royal estate, 
dignity, pre-eminence, and power of th^Jame crown, 
and to the reign and governance of the {aid realm of 
England; and tho dartre day summoned Henry tho 
sixth, son to Henry, late. carl of Derby, son to John of 
Gaunt, from the occupation, usurpation intrusion, 
reign and governance of tffo said realm.” i 
In this manner ended the dynasty of feolingbroke, 
and tho ifeign of his grandson, Henry VI. That 
tiie monarch so unceroinpifiously deppqpd wafi^^n 
usurper is not historically , correct. 1 As Hallam 
observos, “with us who are to weigh {these anefont 
factions in the balance of wisdom andrjflstioe, wire 
should bg no hesitation in deciding that the House 
of Lancaster were lawful sovereigns*’# England,” 
Henry’s ow^ defence, when in the T,ower & was 
accused of the crime of usurpatjon, whether made by 
himself or put into his mouth by his counsellors, waa 
to the point : — “ My father,” said he, “an# grandfather 
were # kings of England. 1 tfas enthroned when I waa 
an infant — crooned when /was a chi ldl— received the 
voluntary homage of all my subjects — afcl enjoyed the 
royal authority, unchallenged, almost forty years.” It 
Warwick. These orators eloquently descanted on the . was not the defect in/his title which oost him his 
unfitness of King Henry for government; on the mis- -j crown, but his jncajwcity for government. He was 
fortunes of his reign ; and on his violation of the Jute j weak in body as well as in mind. It has been observed 
solemn agreement by attempting to deprive tho duke j that his glove and boot — still pr es erved — show that 
of York of his succession. Tho ty/aunv and usuipa- j at a period when bodily strengtTrVas prized and 
tion of the house of Lancaster were set forth in glow- j needful for a ruler, Henry would excite contempt from 
ing coloitrs ; and, finally, the orators asked two plain j tho want of corporeal as well as of mental powers. He 
questions — would they have Hqpry of Lancaster any i boro no Vesemhlance to his handsome, robust, and 
longer for their king? A^loud and universal “No!’’ I ftetive fij^er, ITomy V., for his phonal appearance 


* was the reply. Would they have Edward duke of York 

* for their king? — “ Yes<” shouted the people ; and there 
wore long and repeated shouts of “ Long live king 

Vfidward!” • • 

By his troops, therefore, and tho go^l citizens of 
Ltmdon, Edward <fuko of York was recognized king 
*of England, j^tafue \ their voices went, Henry VI. 
was deposed, and declared an usurper. But something 
more was needed to establish Edward on tho throne. 
And that something was soon done. Tho day Allow- 
ing the scene in St. John’s field, a great council 
assembled in London, consisting of all the lords 
spiritual and temporal within the city, together with 
the chief magistrates and the mofe influential citizens. 
It was no parliament, whoso authority alone could 
legally have put down one king and set up another, 
but a gathering of Edward's own partisans, and hence, 
whose opinions leaned oaly to one side of the qvu^stiorL 
on which they wore called upon to deliberate ; namely; 
whether he should ^assume the government The 
auestion therefore was soon decided. It was resolved 
that Henry, by joining the force* of the queen, had 
forfeited his right to enjoy the crown during his lifo ; 
and that therefore it now devolved to Edward duke of 
York. It was by such means that the gppular eleotion 
was ratified ; and on Tuesday, March 4th, the young 
king, as he was now foiled, 'went first, in procession to 
St Paul’s, and heard the 'choristers sing Te Deum ; 


Wiis maCh, and his eountenaneiyflielaftolloly and un- 
meaning. Hftt his most fatal defects were the weak- 
ness of his mental powers, and the placidity of his 
tempo# ; tho on% rendering him unfit to rule a king- 
dom, and the other making him a passive instrument 
in the hands of those by whom ho was surroumted. 
JTe had no will of his own. Ah Hume observes, 44 He 
was utterly incapable of exercising his authority, and 
provided he mot with goal usage, he was equally easy 
as he Vos equally enslaved iu tlfb hands of hfe enemies 
and of his friends.” perhaps a more sincere Christian 
did not then exist, describing his character, a monk, 
personal ly#ftcquain ted with him, writes thus : — “He 
was a man *>f mire simplicity of mind without the 
loast deceit, or nj Behind. Ho was veiy devout and 
fond of religion ; he disliked the sports and business 
of the world, thinking thorn frivolous; he loved to 
read the Scriptures and the old Chronicles; his de- 
meanour at church waa peculiarly reverential : he was 
very liberal to the poor, aiM his kindness of heart was 
great. He was in the habit%of sending epistles of 
advice to his clergy, full of moral exhortatums, to the 
amazement? of many. A bishop who had been bis 
conpssor for ten years, declared that he heard nothing 
wrong confessed, only venial faults.” But such 
virtues were no qualifications for governing a turbu- 
lent. people. They were adapted* for the cloisters, but 
not; for the throne. It required a strong mind and 

i 
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wiU ta rest) 4m the power of hi/nobles, and 
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Henry, more ihan by any defect in his 
vaT* a? i? cr ? wn * But- his msignifioancy saved his J 
life; for when he fell into the hands of his successor, * 
ho was permitted to Kve; his existence not being 
deemed dangerous to Edward’s sovereignty. 
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BECnOp IV.—dliueffYorfc 
* # EDWARlf IV. 

IV . ascendeS the throne he was in tlio 
youth. lie was in the twentieth year 
\ y; but though young, he* had liigft 
erning. ^Ie was brave, active, aiul 
xwitio^, he was stdhi and even cruel, 
.mould of mind was displayed at the 
sment of his reign.® A tradesman of 
)pt the sign of the ('rowjft, having 
lived that ho would mak^his son heir 
It w^ construed as spol^L in derision 
mmemMe. and the wit was ordered to 
ixecuteuV Such an act of tyranny was 
ido to tTO events which mark Jung 


in 


Sou there \fano time fqg pageants and 
>icing. Th^twtird had no time to rest 
w n*d. The qn\ still had a powerful 
army in the'north, and its diversion was necessary 
for Edward’s safety. Two days aftqr his solemn re- 
cognition before the great altar of the Abbey at West- 
minster, Warwickriiere f< >re marched northward ; and 
►null 


the duke of No! 
to raise his 
himself march 
northward com 
doing. At this 
forces under Ref 


lolk whs already gone to his county 
On the 12th of March, Edward 
out of London, following the same 
was time that lie tos up and 
the queen lay at YoiV having 
►and (amounting to sjxty tV>usaiul 




ced at nine in the morning, in the midst of a 
HbavyJ&ll of snow, and continued till three* in Jthe 
afternoon, with the utmost fury. There was no 
generafehip displayed; both armies moving towards 
each other in ’masses, with no other plan than to meet 
and strike. The Lancastrians were the most nume- 
rous, but they woreAot so well armed as the Yorkists, 
and the snow cRivi^ full in their faces, which blinded 
them, gave their enemies a great advantage.* That 
ad^uitago was improved by a stratagem of lord 
Faloonbcrg’ss lie commanded bis archers to advanoe 
befire the line, and after having sent a volley of what 
were called* 4 flight arrow's” in to 4 , he midst of tho 
enemy, then to retire. Theno arrow's being light, 
reached the Lancastrians, who, imagining they wore 
within reach of tho Yorkists, discharged their arrows 
at too great a distance. While they were smitten by 
the tliglit arrows of the Yorkists, their quivers beoame 
emptied to little purpose. Luti^was not with tho 
bow tllfft the combat, whs dreaded. Pouryig in a 
shower of arrows upon their enemies which did fearful 
execution, the Yorkists rushed # on to a close engage- 
ment with the sword, and the *|>oar f ami the liattlo- 
axe. # For hours tho two armies were thus engaged in 
the work of destruction ; victory seeming sometimes to 
incline to tlic one side and sometinsS* to the other. 
At length the Yorkists prevailed. Hard pressed, tho 
Lancastrians broke and fled on all sidbs. They were 
pursued with great slaughter. It is said that, be- 
tween tliem, the Yorkists and Lancastrians lost above 
thirty-six thousand men in tho battle and pursuit. 
Many nobles were slain. There in their winding- 
sheet of snow lay the earls of Northumberland, West- 
, moivland, and Shrewsbury ; and there also lay tho 
I lords Clifford, Beaumont, Ncvil, Willoughby, Wells, 

‘ Koos, Seales, Grey, Dae res, and Molineux. There too 
lay the hravo Sir Andrew Trollope, and numerous 
knights and men-at-arms. The vengeance of Edward • 
was especially directed towards the men of note. 
Com i ncs says, that the king told him y* after-d^ya, 
that “in all tho battles which ho had gained, his way 1 ' 
was, when tfcc victory was on hit^ side, to mount qp 
horseback and ciy c»ut to save common soldiers, . 
and put tho gcnti-y to the suiueb^by which none 
or few of them escaped.” Ami those who escaped 
the ^tarord too often fell beneath tho axe of tho 
executjbner. Aflor the battle of Tow ton, the* earls 
of Devonsliiip and Wiltshire, Ivho were* taken pii- 
soners, were beheaded as traitors; and others shared 


men. The men of Hie north had committed 
bavoo upon^tho south, and fearing tlijt their ra’ 
would be revenged, they flockecbto Margaret’s st 
from all quarters. Letters despatched from 
umVbr the signet of the Lancastrian Kihg Henry, 
stirred them up to amis; for they announce^ that the 
“great traitor, the late ear^ of March,” had “made 
great assemblies of riotous and mischievously disposed 
people,” iff id had “profl aimed havoc upon all out tiiio |! 
liege people and subjects— t hciWwi ves, children, and * 
goods.” It was to York that* both Edward and 
Warwick directed tlicir course. As they nfprooched, j*tho samo fate, Tho dukes of Somerset and Exeter 


the duke of Somerset, who was couynaRder-in -chief 
of the Lancastrian forces, marched #ut of the city to 
meet them. This was on tho 28 th of March, on 
which day the advanced columns of both* parties met 
at Ferrybridge. At first the Yorkists were defeated, 
but they finally succeeded iri passing the river Arc; 
and on the 29th of Marclff which was Palm Sunday, 
the two armies approatfficd- each other and fanned in 
order of battle at Towton, about eight mile^from York. 
Both armies were inflamed with the most violent 
animosity against each other. No prisoners werto to 
be taken, and no quarter given. Such a mighty host 
of the children of the soil gathered together {for 
mutual destruction Was never before or since mm in 
England, A fierce and bloody battle ensued.! It 


t 


escaped to York, fr&n whence they flfd rapidly to 
Scotland, taking with them Queen Margaret, her son, 
and her husband. Tho victory of tho Yorkists was 
complete. 

# Edward entered York in fliumph. He .celebrated 
the festival of Easter there ; after which he marched to 
Newcastle. Everywhere the people submitted to 
him ; and leaving the earl of W avwick at Newcastle, 
there to bring that phrt of the country into subjection, 
lie soon left his arirty and returned to London. He 
was impatient to be orowticd, # aiid that ceremony was 
performed at Westminster on the 29th of June, with 
the usual solemnities. Bourchier, archbishop of 
Canterbury, performed the ceremony. In order to 
l^hdw that he was a king, he exercised tho royal prero- 
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gative on ihi* ooofttrion of conferring dignities! His 
brotherTleorge was created dnko of Clarence, and hw 
brother Biobard, duke of Gloucester. After his coro- 
nation, he made ft progross through tho soufh and 
west, whore the people had been fafthful to his 
interests. Stow says, that ho made this progress to 
understand the condition of the Wand; but ho had 
other motives in view, for his course vfas marked by 
executions. Thus Bristol, Si/ Baldwin Fulford, | 
who was taken “sailing into Brittany to rouse peopjp” 
against King Edward, f was Iwhcaded, as yas another, i 
called ITaysaunt; the king, in the joy of his heaft, I 
laughing and making great game thcr&t. it was 
said of him, that ho witnessed an execution with as 
much pleasure os others did a pageant. 

Parliament mot on tjio 4th of November. So many 
rfobles had perished either In the battle-field, or on the 
scaffold, or had gone into exile, that there remained 
hut few to be Kumn%qcd to this parliament. All those 
who assembled woveahvoted to the intercstePof the 
I* new dynasty. They recognized the titlo of Edward, 
by hereditary descent through the family of Mortimer ; 
expressed their abhorrence of the usurpation and in- 
trusion of the house of Lancaster, particularly tl^t of 
the earl of Derby, otherwise called lfenry IV. ; an- 
nulled every gi sflit which had passed in those reigns ; 
reinstated the king in all tho possessions which had 
belonged to the ihnvn at the deposition of Richard II., 
and reversed all attainders passed in any parliament 
since that time; especially those of the oarl of 
Cambridge, tho kings grandfather, and of the earls of 
Salisbury and Gloucester, and of Lord Lumloy who 
had been attainted for adhering tol Richard if. By 
subsequent measures, this parliament was actuated 
by feelings of revenge, or toy views of convenience, 
rather than by maxims of equity* and justice. A Bill 
of Attainder was passed, before which the Lancas- 
trians “foil thick as autumnal loaves.” It included 
Henry VL, Queen Mafg&ret, their infant son Prince 
Edward, and the dukes of Somorsotcand Exeter; the 
■(•Wirt* of NortHjifliberland, Devonshire, Pembroke, and 
Wilts; the viscoun^ Beaumont; the lordsjRoss, Nevil, 
Clifford, Welles, Dagre, Groy, and Hungerford ; and 
numerous othciwffcrsogs of distinction. Those dnlcQpJ 
earls, knights, and esouircH were attainted for being 
at the death of the duke of York ; for fighting anhist 
Ed wa*l at Towton-field ; for seeking to induce roreign 
princes to invade the realm ; atul for jnoro recent 
movements in anus in Durham and Wales. As for 
Homy VL, his queen, and tlieir son, they were at- 
tainted for thifcdeath of- Richard, cfiike of York, and for 
giving up Berwick to the Soots, booh after the battle 
of Towton. Tho estops of all these attainted persons 
wore, by this parliament, vested in the crown, which 
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his friends with the spoils of thc5ir enemies. Many of 
the Lancastrians who were thus stripped of thtir 
es'tatos endured muoh misery in exile. Comines says : 
“ Some wore reduced to such extremity of want before 
the duke of Burgundy received tlitan, that no common 
beggar could have boen*in greater and that ho saw 
one of them, “ who was duko of Exeter*but who con- 
cealed his name, following tho duke of Burgundy’s 
train, barefoot, bogging his bread from door to, door.” 
He adds, that Exeter who was next of, the house ’of 



being “ afterwards knoWnJbod a 
him for his subsistence/’ Ndr 
tainder alone that the Lancastrians snared, . , rr 
year 1462, John, earl of Oxfojqji, andh^ 
do Vere, Being detected In . oorr!»^ndW^ ^ 
Margaret, wei*e tried by martial law hi®Fo me con- 
stable — condemned, ana-executed ; and: 

Tyrrol, Sir Thomas Tfcidonham, and Jjohn 
were convicted in the same *eourt^md bi^ight .tb the 
block on Tower Hill By, the victory iiftthe Aim of 
Towton, the Yorkists had obtained the fewer, and it 
was used with tbo most fearful and unrf enthig ven- 
gfeance. • 

But tho throne of Iftlwogi IV. did noj 
solid foundation. Queen Margaret still 
was not a woman to let him reign in 
ho was labouringHo fix himself firmly 

she was vgith equal ardour labouring to 

to pull him down. On arriving in ScotMid,4he fbgi- 
tiyes from Yc|k found that kingdesn inYjmoat as dis- 
tracted a condition as that fiqnMWrich uaey had been 
driven. Its king, James IILJr was a fpy off eight 
years 9 of age, and the regentojCppointcd m parliament 
were dividgiinte partios. |rhe whole lountry waa a 
scene of Braggs and fannfy feuds. Vi@ royal and 
noble fugitives, however^fere everywhere welcomed. 
Queon Margarot contragpd a friendship with Mary of 
Guelders, the quocn-in$/hor, and proposed a marriage 
between the prince of Wales and her eldest daughter, 
which was concluded. She also purchased Hie friend- 
ship of the regents, by surrendering^ tljepi the town 
and castle of Berwick. Gratified by this gift, the 



lot in making 
hut both 
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Hcots laid siege to Carlisle, and ai 
an incursion into tho county of 
these incuMons were unsuccessful, 
dftbrts inp Scotland, Edward 
all iance#with^tl 10 potent earl of 
wictjflxommission to treat with the regents of Scotr 
lanjpior a truco. t By these steps a national declaration 
I StxVland in favour of the royal exiles was pre- 
vented ; but there were many of all ranks who warmly 
espoused their cause. Margaret, however, did Hot 
despair obtaining aid from France and^the Conti- 
nent. With the duke of Somerset and a small retinue, 
fclio sailed to Frauco, to solicit succours from Louis XI., 
who lkd rocenlly mountod the* throne.. Louis gave 
her a land reception jdput his sympathy for her distress 
was not sufiicient to induce lnni to take up tho cause 
{»of her husband. It was in vain that she solicited aid 
from that cofil a*d selfish monarch : he was pleased to 
entertain her, bmt he would not afford her .any 
succours. Margaret, however, managed to obtain a 
loan, .Svhilo on the Continent, of 20,000 livres, Slid a 


enabled Edward, at the dose of tho session, to enn.hJ small ‘body of troops, commanded by Peter do Brep6, 


seneschal of Normandy, whh which she set sail for 
England . But the winds and ihe people were agaipst 
her. I She came to Teignmouth, hut was. prevented 
from ’landing ; and her fleet being overtaken by a 
storm*, many of her ships wore put on shores near 
BonJborough castle, and it was with difficulty that the , 
one fin which she sailed got safe to Berwick. The few" 
French troops who had engaged in the entetyriti^tbcik 
refuLo in Holy Island, whore the^ 1 were ftttackcd 'ay ■$>. 
supe rior force, and most of them slam or csp^ind; 
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wiflk their commander, were enab le d 
V*2WP» *» d »f»n Margaret at Berwick. 

|^ oaoae_of Henry VI. an$ life family now wetted 
*B> ont few of -their more powerful friends in 
. *<» SBPport them. - Their rauks had 

thinned l»y ‘daughter hi tho field of 
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poirtwns on # the scaffold, and by banish- 
fcie kingdom, ^dded to this, Edward, as 
was warlike, was negotiating truces witli 
• Fyaifce and Scotland, tlie only princes 
(hoy could expect assistance, and 1 . 1101*0 
respect of liis succeeding in his negotia- 
Lwas the situation of Henry VI. in the 
to render jt still more deaptrote, llenty 
met, the great support of the house of 
■totted itsooause, and Aado his peace with 
Rving as the x>rice of his defection all his 
Ks. Ilia example wife followed by Sir 
And others of the Lancastrian jparty, and 
Been, and son, now at EtHnburgh, were 
nhotkfrionds or money fand what was 
Her, thlkl(^>t remaining comfort in adver- 


; It had bik better \r England had Margyet of 
Anjou nevempuched im shores, bud one cannot help 
admiring heJpbdomitabAspirik Th^re is a touch of 
romance atfti t her cang which, marked with 
treachery am blood as it wL must ever make it in- 
teresting if tho page of tfntory. Her undaunted 
spirit ooulm not bo subdued by misfortunes. In the 
spring of this .year she sailed from Kircudbright and 
landed in Brit^ggy. Obtaining a loan from its duke, 
she proceeall to France, where she was again t reated 
with hospitaw. She stood godmotlmcto the only son 
of the duke dL Orleans, afterwards l\iB XU. But 
while in Franak Margaret had the m<mfication to 
witness th^^anwaception given at. coun^o envois 
from Edward IV.^dio were negotuit.igg a ikuoe. It 
was gall and wormwood to her feelings, ior^fee felt 
that they jvero more welcome at th^ court of Mance 
than herself. In truth, Louie XI. wanted to goWrid 
of her, and in older to facilitate her departure, 
seSrotly gave her a small body of troops; first, 
acting froy her an obligation to deliver qp Calais to 
France if ever it was in hqr j»ower. But tho auxili- 
aries frgm France were few in number that when 
Margaret arrived inlhe autumn in Northumberland, 
the people of that county, tfurimh friends at heart, re- 
frained from joining them, and sho again retired into 
Scotland, where she spent the winter. • • • 

By these constant exertions of Qu#en "Margaret, tho 
government 6f Edward was kept in a continual state 
of alarm. He Beems to have been under an] appre- 
hension that, however skilful he might be inf diplo- 
macy, he should be outwitted by her ; and that w " 
and Scotland might yet oixmlj* espouse tho Lancastrian 
Gatise. To guard ag^tist tlicse possible dangers, Sir 
John Novi la, recently-created Viscount Montacuie, wag 
. constituted warden of the marches towqj-ds Scotland, 


: Warwick bad a fleet placed under his comm 
guard the sea. It is probable that Warwick’s 001 
dm wns given hint for tho express purpose of i 
6ept^g Margaret on her return from Franco, bu^ tha^ 


she, with bet auxiliaries, escaped his vigilance. On 
teceifing intelligence that Margaret had lauded in tho , ’ 
north, Edward marched with an army to York pbufc 
finding' she had retired into Scotland, he marched book 
again to the? south. While on tlie Continent, Mar- 
garet had. been advised by tho duke of Burgundy — that 
same duke who hadfso long been the ally of the Lan- 
castrians --to wai wonts with patience; but that virtue * 
was a stranger to lftuf breast She had, as before seen, 
otyained some troops from Louis, King of Franco, and 
during the # winter, whijp in fyotlaild, she was busily 
employed in oollooting together those friends of her 
| family whc#liad taken refuge thejp, an£ such of tlie 
Scots as she could induce, by tho promise of rewards, 
to join her standard. The army she was enabled to 
gather round her was by no um&ns contemptible ; and 
accordingly, in April a . 11 . 1464, she was again in Jhe # 
field. Accompanied by her husband and son, she 
entered England, and for some tjjpie her affairs wore 
a favourable aspect. The castidsof Bamborough and 
Dunstanburgh nad been surrendered to Edward by* 
the duke of Somerset and Sir Kichard Percy, when 
they made their peace with hifa, and that of AJpwick 
about the same tune had capitulated. All these were 
now cither recaptured by Margaret's troops or sur- 
rendered to her by their governors. Somerset and 
Percy, on hearing of her successes, again repaired to 
her standard, and obtained tho command of those 
castles. Alarmed at those events, Edward once more 
marched in hot haste to York. But before he arrived 
there tho campaign was over. Lord Montacute, 
warden of tho oast marches, had in the battles of 
JJedgeley Moor end Hexham, which were fought on 
the 25th of April and the 15th of May, defeated tho 
Lancastrians with great slaughter* Iir that of 
Hedgeley Moor, P<gcy died, fighting 44 like a man 
in that of Hexham, th$ treacherous Soinorset was 
taken prisoner, and instantly beheaded. By those 
victories tho fortunes of th<?ktmse of Lancaster M sanfi 
to the lowest points of hopelessness, as if never to rise 
again.” • • ^ *•* 

Queen Margaret and her husband made, tlieir escape 
after tlie dispersion of her forces l!y difiorent routes? it 
teppeavs to be to this date whicjj\ muantic s|piy, tolfi • 
B|i Monstrolct the French historian, of her escape from 
hewyursuers, refers. Ho says that in a. wild forest 
neai\he coast, she fell into tlie hands of robl^rs wh<Pf 
plundered ljer of her rings and jewels, and treated her 
with gimt indignity. There was a quarrel Iwtwoon 
those robbers about each other’s share of the booty, 
during which Margaret and her .son qpcaped into tho 
depths of tho wood. Here they were encountered by 
a single robber ; and Margaret yitli the decision of hor 
character, threw herself upon Ins protection ; revealing 
to him her rank, and that af her son. 44 My friend, * 
she said, 44 this is tho son of your king. I commit him 
ta your care. I am your queen.” Struck with the 
singularity of the event, and tho ooufidonoe reposed 
in him, the outlas* conducted the wanderers to a 
place of safety, supplied tlicir wants, and furthered 
their escape to the Continent. Margaret took refuge 
with Philip^uko of Burgundy, who treated her with 
great kindness, and after making her many presents, 
sent her to the court of her ftther, in Lorrain, where 
she lived several years in privacy and retirement* 
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Henry, her husband, m* not so fortunate in hiding Edward was smitten by her beaAy, end touched with 
.the meaps of escape. Monnted on a swift hoi#, h<* oompawion for her sorrows. He rais« her from the 
was conducted into the county of Lancaster, where ho ground and assured her W his fevour. He beoeme 
was for some time entertained and concealed by the deeply enamoured with* the lovely widow Elisabeth 


was far same tune entertained and can<*ealed by tho aeepiy enamourea wmr wio lovoiy wn 
friends of his family, but his place of^rotreaf was Grey; and finding that she would n 
finally betrayed to Edward, lining captured, according mistress, rosetved to mako her/his wifi 
to Warkworth, he “was canied London on horse- marri(‘d secrotly “ at a town named 
back, and hi* legs bound to tl\ stamps and so unto Stony-Stratford, at which marriage 
brought to London to tho Tower, vmere lie was kept present, but tho spouse, Kho spousesse 


brought to London to tho Tower , jmwo lie was kept jiresent, but tho spouse, Kho spousesse, 
a long time by two squires and two yeomen of tho of Bed fold her mother, the priest, iwo k, 
crown, and their men ; and evoiy man was buffered and a young man to help the priest sirfg. ’ 
to come and spook with ifim by licefiso of the Tho man i age of King ‘Edward with 
keepers.” % f Grey was one of the most creditable acti( 

The impriHonmelit' of Homy, tho expulsion of in# his hib^jry. At the same time, it w 
M&ig&ret, and the execution and confiscation of all and impolitic: it was more 1 , for it pi 
the most eminent Lancastrians seemed to give full highest degree dangerous toliis peace one 
security to Edward’s Throyo. Tho house of Voik of his throne. To becure that throne, at 
ajq&ared to have planted its power on a sure founda- prospect of issuo ai by foreign allianoet 
tion. Edward's tit^n by bluixl was fully lecpguized torminod to make application to some fort 
both by parliament ofc ihc jiooplo, and was uojpnger it is said *by some historians that hort 
in danger ef being impeached by any antagonist. IV or Bona of fciavnyJkLtcr of tho queen of Fi | 
were there any fears from Fiance or Scotland, or fiom partner on tlnnhvono; and that ^jrarwil 


I not become hi$ 
wifr. They weie 
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age wBno person 
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were there any fears from Fiance or Scotland, or fiom partner on tlun krone; and that ^Jrarwi 
any other foreign power, for tioaties and truces were sent to negotiate the nuu rid A 4 which 
shortly concluded with all from whom lio had any wero bi ought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
o&uso for fear. With Sivtland the truce was to etist also, tfiut Wai wi<Jc, when helical d of t 
for fiftoonvjroars, qqd in its toi ms it was stipulated that of tho king with Elizabeth G/Jy, immediaj 
the Lancabtrians should neither loceivo shelter nor to England jnfRrned with/rago aud inc 
aid from the Scotg. All his enemies wore laid undo 1 lining sent on what may called a “fo! 
his feet, and he had nude friends with potentates on But all this is very problematical. That 
every hand. Even the Pope w.is his friend, for on liis Wai wick was in Pans jflicn Edward, at t 
accession he sent him his warmest Cougutulations. mas of 1 40 1, divulged his hitherto 
But peace proved more fatal to the stability of Elizabeth is not liistr u icall ^^fruo ; a i 
Edward’s throno than war. in poaey, the encigy lm improbible that ho had tofgSi mwiefaft' 
ha<l displayed in his wailiko upmtions became wild actually negotiating a $4*. .i U£ L w jfh l 1 


Edward’s throno than war. In poaej, the encigy lm improbible tiiat hr had lx'fjjJj mwulMy iQployed in 
hail displayed in his wai like upemtions became wild actually negotiatin g .liatfo with liSa of Savoy. 

Jicontiousiwss. He de]i\ensl himself up without Edward nude^ of his inariiJgein a great 

control to those tdoiwirre which hit. youth, high for- ammil of pjfjj.f 1 d lttV ] 0 ,dM in thrfoyal abbey of 

tune, and natural temper mvitocrbun to enjoy, ami Raadmg; f&' , , WftnmkJbpearg to have 

™ cares of royalty woio lest. attended to than tho twn l n 'T’*U f„ r u j b ^jd that jfianA tho duke of 

dissipation of amnwm.n^or the allurements of (Taienoaca^ fdir E lizabelh%y tho hand, and 

S * In the midst of his wild career of pleaMiro lnlnxfckjF u , a^mblv bv which she was 

k a stop width in a brief p&d shU hi. Kai&lso, that 

until it •fell, and he foi a while butamo an ho^f mldfi t ^J iuY0 v m ^ couso d with Edward at this 

t/sio» fund . ? 1 4 tlx wa find him sent; 


; ^uuewomen, 

ithfthe widow 
'ti<Ms recorded 
wfi botl rash 
p^vjd in *$£ 
^ fthftB^mrity 

Efface, for his 
wiKflr had been 
h nfegotiations | 
x\-a They say, | 
‘ vfo marriage 
iatijly returned 
indffignfttion, at 
foWs errand." 

lat kP° 
it tinh MichaeL 

SAt Srnion with 
and it is very 


exile. • ' 

, «Jaouclino of LyeiUlHUirg, dnehess of Bedford, hadoftl 
after her'huHbaniVb doalPh, marrieil Sir Richard \Voo£* pi 
ville, whoso seat was at Grafton, in Koi tliamptonshi^. i i>i 


villa, whoso seat was at Grafton, in Koitliamptonsl^^r. 
^Several children were bom of this maniago^and 
. among ftiem jvas Elizabeth, who was romaikable for 
the gmeo and btviufy of lu*r person as wolf as foi her 
varied accomplishments. Elizabeth in,u lied Sir John 


it tho h<Jl ^ of a b . )1(111( iid embassy to negotiate treaties 
K l 1 ^‘ e J r or frucos witli tho carl of Charolow, tho dukes 
bf Burrf , ^ Hatton?, and tho king of France, 
m , a nB kthat time, showed* somoscompassion tor tho 
; vlU l / a 7ijmilyi and if E<war*had mwlo ally advaaws 
toward of their eomp.ission might bo 

^“^Hwilii.reM*ntmint. WanvicX therefore, was 
joit.unltr ft » * Ed Wft rd at that tune, and » 

[>uicemdl ft I,;™ A nd foreiim notentatos ; but 


vanea accompiisjimonrs. JunzaiHUii in.uuea bir John mn/gleil|iO — Warwick, therefore, was 
Grey, of Groby. by whom sho h»l two sous. lh,t 

become a widow. Her hiibband had bten dam won afortj y, declar^l md implacable 

fighting under tho Lancastrian banner at the second enemy, wv 01 ’ 110 


towtiid \ 
^ii/gldl 


battle of St. Albans. For*tkis offcnt*© his estates liad Elizai, i on Sunday, the 25th of 

been oondwted. and his young widow Jiad become %hy, wiUl t^^ufatWestmin^r; after which 

homeless. Sho went tp reside with her fathei there 1 n rtFfirQ i ^ fAasti nes and tourna- 

Grafton, Mid one day. after a hnnting narty, Edward menta, reioicin» of dnubiml magnifloenoe. 

came to the house of Sir Ricliard^Wville in order Up "e been 
to _pay his respoota to her mother, tho duchess of any grtyn, a; t rrUvAd towards the marriagoof 

Be^brd. As the occasion seomod favourable for ob- the kirnmf* 1 may h a vo “found fault with him," 
taming some grace from Edward, tho ypung widow and speeches that the king had not 

threw herself at the feet of the amorous monarch and done jne I 08 ** ?! hitFdUmitv ■” but if the “ publio 

implored him to reverse tlie attainder of Sir John rejoiofrfflf^ 00 ^ 1 nTlv thiS it would appear that tho 
Grey in favour of her innocent and helpless children, jjeuplqc^ 11 ^ 8 e m g enora ]fy sausfiod at tho ohoioe of a 


enemy, toi 
Elizuii, 


A4*. I «B ~1488>1 


Civil and military. 


Sng had made. It*waa his after* 




«song tao nobles of the laifd. It was a period whin 
no man looked upon tho rise of another without 
JWwOttBy ;aiHi when, dfl te# tho coronation, honours and 
Beses wjte showered upon tho one family of which 
the quM was a mombpr, then it was that the 
nobrntyBecame “truly Ihafrd.” As it has been 
^bserve^t 1 theydooked with tlio same fear and dis- 
like upovthe influence of a queen lor the advanoe- 
friends, as they had done in a fomier 
WQii wtjn Margaret was surrounded with obnoxious 
pulled down %Buflblk *&nd 

t4p commencement of* Edward’s reign, the 
aNeyilles, mo had mainly contributed to raise him to 
«he ^mfmhad enjoyed hn ascendant influence in the 
^mimstrMon of the affairs of government. To their 
lot had the highest emoluments and honours. 

While EfErarN ^was engaged in i# pleasures— too | 
often lief'* 

Warwick! 
the crowd 
also chan 
tho marc! 
from his 
was thati 
piopertyj 
or Mon J 
land, axfl 


Mm His ambitious spirit could not brook the idea 
of fleeing others surpass him in authority and in- 
fluence. But as yet he only displayed a coldn^js : lie 
long concealed his altered feelings, and observed the 
outward appearance of loyalty. Nor as yet did tho 


court display any open hostility towards the great 
earl ; but the qjieeii, by her influence, was secretly 
undermining hijfpower in the state. 


earl ; but the cyleen, by her lnuue 
undermining hypower in the state. 
So well did eatiL party dissemble 1 


Itious^tfiijy lull'd the state. The carl of 
[himsclf\uis virtually the chief minister of 
Laud the wnmander of the forces. He was 
krlain, go\mor of Cafois, and warden of 
Ms towards Wales. The ipeoiue lie derived 
mfiues was pWnoely, anil equally princely 
nvhich he pos^ssed frcm his patrimonial 
I His next brotnfo*, John, Lord Moutaento 
5110 , had been creSed earl of Nortliumber- 
invosted with tho obrinsoatod estates of tho 


Percy a, K aroward for Lin victories at Hedgeley 
Moor ank Ifexnam, over thJLLancastrians. liis 4 
brother Crmge likewise came in jfflWasliare of Edward’s 
favours, for^he hold the chancelhS^dp wliile liisliop 
of 'Exeter, ai^Lwas finally made archBMiop of York. 
But when ElinLeth became queen, thenwas a change 
in court fkvoura^ By licr influence with mr husband, 
which was great, she drew every gntce an«£ivour to 
her owj friends and kindred. It- was nat^^ri that 
her elevation to the throne*bhuiild*be uccmnpalkd by 
the aggrandizement of her family; but it was 
^moderately pursued and rapidly accomplished, thSLit 
quickly awakened tho jealoiwy and resentment of 
those wflo had been tlie chief supporters of the thronjeJ 
r I*hey were enlircly suppjantod. Elizabeth*^ relal ions 
crowded to the codrt, eager to obtain luentdivo places 
or form noble alliances, ufcl Ed wand to) readily 
favoured their suits. Sir milliard Wood ville, tho 
queen’s father, was created Earl Uivers^ind app<5ntpd 
treasurer and lord high constable. % H<*r oldest brother, 
Anthony, was united to the orphan daughter of Lord 
Scales, with the title and a vast estate. John, another 
brother, attracted by wealth, married the (dowager- 
duchess of Norfolk, then eighty years of «]ge. Tho 
queen’s own son, by her foipner marriage, wais created 
marquis of Dorset, and^ietrotlied to the heiress of the 
duke of Exoter ; and her five sisters wore united to 
nobles of the highest rank. This rise of the Wood- 
villes, hitherto of no note, to authority, opulence, and 
honours, disappointed ibe holies of many candidates 
for loyal fevour, and weakened tho influence! which 
the Nevilles, and oilier supporters of tlio crown, had 
hitherto exercised in affairs of state. Hencoj it was 1 
that Warwick became gradually estranged fifom the 


So well did eatl^ party dissemble the Toolings which 
they entertained towards each other, that in February, 
Vn. 1466. the earl of Warwick had the honour of 
standing •godfather to tho queen’s first child by her 
*marriago*vith Edward - tho Princess Elizabeth. But 
in tho year 1467, tho secret jcalouly and mutual 
dislike between the court and tho Nevilles became 
openly manifested. Tho influence of the queen and 
the Woodvillo family byougfit about this consumma- 
tion. They looked upon tno power which the three 
brothers of the Neville possessed in the 

affairs of government witlv^nalousy and terror, and 
desired to diminish it in order to increase their ow(l 
Edward entered into tlicir views, and a resolution j 
was formed to reduce that power. Tlio archbishop of 
York was tho first assailed : in June, tho king de- 
nfkuded and . received the seals from him, and tlioy 
were given to tlio bishop of and dVells. At 

that timo tliero was a parliament sitting at West- 
minster, and an overt act was passed which aimed 
another blow at the i»ower, influence, and wealth of 
tlio Nevilles. That act empowered the king to re- 
sume tho estates he had given away, with some ex- 
ceptions, since his accession to tho tlirono; and ho 
i immediately resumed two manors which ho had 
granted to tno archbishop of York, for services 
rendered in raising him to tlio throne. • 

While Edward was thus ungenerously attacking 
tho Neville family, the great earl of Warwick was 
absent on an embassy to the court of Franco. Edward 
desired to marry his "sister Margaret to Charfbs, 
count of ChajjJerois, and lieir to the duke of Burgundy. 
Tho count had been tho warm friend of He^y^. 
and the Lancastrians ; but on fiwting that Edward 
was established on tho thrond, like many othors, ho 
changeil sides. His wish vJks 4 ^ ally himself with 
^tho English monarch by marfiage, and by tho strictest 
Tfonds of friendship. But Warwick was tlie avowed 
ot\iy of Charles, and he insisted that it would ^ 
more politic for Margaret to marry a sgn of fiouis XI. fc 
king of Franco. Edward seemed to jail in with his 
views,' and his mission in Franco was to negotiate tho 
ul banco with Margaret and tho^ If ranch prince, 
Warwick was received at tlio French court, then at 
Koucn, with all tlio honours tliat could have been 
paid tho greatest monarch. Louis, who was eager 
to form a union with the king of England, and to 
defeat the views which his enemy, tho count of 
iCharlerois, had in view, met t Warwick several leagues 
from Kouen, and conducted him into the city. Tho 
whole city earnest to meet him ; and priests in their 
copes, bearing banners and crosses, presented him 
with holy water. Warwiqk was nobly entertained by 
Louis for Jtwelvo days, during which period they had 
many secret audiences. Ho returned to England on 
the 6 th of July, and he was followed by tho archbishop 
of Narbonne, and the bastard of Bourbon, who came 
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settled; On tli* lath of 'Jtai$ ‘ — ^ 

»*t out for Burgundy. At her depart*^ *he 
through the . streets of Londhn behind the 
Wafwick ! Margaret was* inarried at lhuzt 
9th of July ; and two days often therewas 
marriage, out of which aroeeL strange a*dl 
events. „ That marriage was between Gee 
Clarence, brother to the king.ancl Isabel, 
of the earl of Warwick* Clarence though] 
neglected by the king, and hp imput^that 
the Woodvilles, against whom he entert 
r most violent animosity. Their common hjtxed of 
r this family led to a dose intercourse between] 
and <ihe earWof Warwick; and this intercourse y 
gradually improved into a nnipn of intereMywhipITj 
was finally cemented- by the giarriagef between 
Clarence and Isabella. Edward was deoiledly ojk 
posed to this match; but the wedding tooMjJkia aij 
Calais, Isabella’s uncle, the archbishop of jftmrk, per/ 
forming, and the oarl, her father, being |H}t a& the 
ceremony. It rfg a fatal marriagej^orwom the 
time of its completion, England begone tblpoenedf 
insurrections, deadly enmities, and/iollow 
tions, which ended in as fierce/* civil waff as ever ' 
marked tKo history <*f a nation. 

Meanwhile, an insurrection of 
broke out in Yorkshire anr/hg the 
peasants. Fifteen. thousandL^men assemb] 
under a leader oallbd Robjyrof Riddesdale. 
was a mere resistance of tf© agricultural 
a local impost The d%ers of the hospil 
Leonard's at York depnandod cei ‘ 
f©°rn as tlieir right, the farmers wHurf/to pay. 
The grant had beojy£iad e by King AthelatgAb ; and it 
.venues at this timo w« no longer 
^relief of the poor, butjpre secreted 
and employed to theft private pur- 
gents approached tfirgatesbf York, 
/carl of Northumberland, armed his 

marched against them. RqJ)in of 

vjas captured and beheaded, and many of 
>rs were slain ; but though the insurgents 
ted, they were not dispersed. On the t 
eir numbers soon increased to sixty 
men ; and they found leaders to liecfl thorn 
abilities and higher rank than Robin of 
Some historians have^ield thajtbfe in* 
)was saisod byJpo emissaries of the Neville 
t there does wot appear to be any founda- 
o apportion. Had this been the case, John 
arl of* Northumberland, would not have 
, retainers oppose them. AtHhe same 
[carl of Warwick and his brother George, 
of York, were in no haste to afford the 
Against them ; for when the insurrection had ; 
,’midable, ho beseephed thorn and his brother 
hasten to his assifttAce,they still lingered 
T Itus also true that Sir Henry Neville, one 
'mily, with Sir John Corners, also a relation, 
jhoir lcaSlers, and that the insurrection which, ' 
%m only designed to sestet an impost, msw 
which aimed at the down&l of the Wood- 
There was a general cry for their remote! 

council as the taa J ^ 

With that cry on 


to complete the alliance which Wjrwiok had 
gojmtea. But they were too late. While Warwi 
was absent on his mission, the bastard of Burgundy 
arrived at the court of England. Charles came osten- 
sibly fbr the purpose of performing a joust with 
Anthony, Lord Scales, the queen’s brother, but in 
ieulity to secure the hand of the Process Margaret. 
And that was no difficult task, werlooking the 
commission he had given to the $au of Warwick, 
Edward eagerly embraced liis proposal, Conceiving 
tliat, by such an union, the house of Lancaster would 
be deprived of its chief support’, and a powerful con- 
federate would be secured in prosecuting his bairns in. 
France, lie gave ‘his ftearty consent to it. Commis- 
sioners were appointed on both sidles to settle the 
terms of the marriage. In the meantime, an event 
happened which mAde the alliance* still more desirable, 
for on the 15th of July, Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
died, and Charles succeeded to all his vast dominions. 
In every respect the alluth. ** was more desirable t^an 
that of Frame, and it was certainly more popular 
among the English. Warwiok, however, was deeply 
mortified. Considering himself insulted and dis- 

E d, he retired in an ill humour to his castle of 
leham in tho north* The manner .with which' 
his brother *had beep treated by the king during his 
absence increased that ill humour ; and it was easy to 
■ foresee that, sooner .nr later, there would be an open 
rupture between Warwick and the court. But for 
the present^ he does not appear to have formed any 
idea of pulling down Edward and restoring Honry VI. 
to the throne. The ioarriago of Margaret with the 
fluke of Burgundy was finally agreed by Edward 
in a great council held at Kingston-upon-Tharacs, on 
the 1st of October, after which the king, mieen, and 
court made a progress to the north. They spent 
their Christmas at Coventry, and 1 while thoi-o, a 
seeming reconciliation was offeefed between the Wood- 
vilfo and the Neville families- Tho in jured archbishop 
of York, returning good for evil, appears to have been 
tkfc^xr.semaker cn. this occasion, for winch Edward, 
pleased with the cVbnt, rewarded him with the restora- 
tion of the two manors of which he had been unjustly 
deprived. Warwick rejoined tho court at Coventry, 
and for some timo there^appoars to have been great 



ofTtrary, 
laousand 


concord between them. In May, a.d. 1468, Edward*.' of greater 


announced to his parliament that ho intended t©,^ 
tempt tho rorqyery of tho English dominions^ in 
France, an announcement, that met with tho Vvarmost 
approval of that assembly. To enable him to execute 
his design, two tenths and two -fifteen Mis wore unani- 
mously granted, no doubt Warwick attended, that 
parliament, and gave his voice for war, although it is 
possible ho may not have lieen sincere, as thore is 
every reason to boliovo that he was still friendly with 
the French monarch, Louis XI. 

Tho union of Margaret with Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, was to bo celebrated as soon as a dispensa- 
tion could bo obtained from the Pop* That was no 
easy matter. The Frcnoh monarch hacl great influence 
at tho court of Rome ; and4hough lie could not pro- 
ven t tho Pope from granting the dispensation, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that ho retarded the 
happy event tor'full six months. At length, however, 
all the preliminaries of the marriage wore finally 
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. . , southward. An army under 

pe^ raoently created earl of Pembroke, ant 

* ^ Stafford, created carl of Devon, marched 

isi^s. them. But when they arrived at Banbury, 

I artf^ company : a quarrel about their 
o so valent that the earl of Devon 
i archfrs, and left Pembroke flone to 
isurgtmtcu The two armies approached 
2dgpcote”near Banbury. Pembroke 
soessful. • In a skirmish, Sir ‘Henry ( 
iken prisoner, and was summarily 
this execution proved his own ruin. t 
toss of their loader, the insurgents fell 
consisting chiefly of TOlshmen, % with 
hey wra utterly routed. Pembroke, 
r, Sir Bichard Herbert, and ten other 
r the royal army were captured, and 
on the field in*revenge for the death 
iville. Imputing this disaster to tho 
nrho hod deserted Pembroke, Edward 
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carl of who hod deserted Pembroke, Edward 

executed in a like^pummary manner. 
Nor diW j^tfoiiu, or rather raurdein, stop here. 
The mJKi } a Jv\ihe queen’s father, and her brother, 
Sir JohirnTp 18 ’ 8f \iad escaped from the battle ; but 
they weSV 88 !^? the foixftt of Dean, and were 
carried JP’ 1 ? 8 - tlie where tliay perished on tho 

BcaffoM-fir 1 \ 

Aborift', /J. a 80 ," n ^nko of Clarence and tho earl 
of W01 /*’ ^bther, archbishop of York, : 

^8 © § 1®? Ttar had been implicated in 

*^•5 ° § flSuinS?” 8 7A t - ,8 1 8 %, they must have been 

q fflli tb this lad®L.j oni Edward was at 
*§ • , -g and offered the** 

8 I ^ *1 .1 the most devotecl 

. him8 p®hat Ed wal’d had 
his S ^ 1S K alla “^kfcot act as if ho 

had. He pg g § *3 wl, ° ^\}our of V>d. 

His coi?diW^4 I if WoodvillS 

friends were either\r-\vj© 73 ^er». ot ' Tjw abroad 
fleeina for their lives, an? ^ jrjP to , almost 
upon mm. Bt£ v Warwick? ¥ 3 ^ ~ u 

danger he was in from the\^ eft f for L. 
him sent them back with all haste to ji a . 
Grateful for such a service,' Edward etl * on /^d 
Warwick chief jusficitqy of South Wale* J ^ 
biin several other^'^cs of power and tfi) .f ch 
had* been held ife * Jivmirito, the late 
broke. In the irfoed,^ 1 ^!- 

lowed this lnsurroci/ 0 /^ reloaded fYj ^dle 

family with tho higl > J © * fa, Ho ?>He 

created Warwick’s son ^ 8 $ /* ^ an< * 

even declared his intenhoA * 'gV&J '&* 0 

nobleman to his eldest daughter h'li£*£ i* A *&! as lie 
had yet no. sons, was heir-presumptive to ^ aQ crown. 
John Neville, his brother, earl of Nortln imbertyid, 
had tho higher title of -marquis of Mon'fag 110 con “ 
ferred upon him. if The reconciliation bo f wen tli* 
court and tho Neville family was, early irV the year 
H70, in appearance so complete that J^ward a 

commission to tho duke of Clarence and t iN earl of 
.Warwick to aim allnvho were able to beatf annft in 
the, county of Worcester, and to conduct tha 3m ihe 
army the king was then raising to quell an^ iQSUrroc ’ 
tion in Linool&hire. That commission was Igi^on at 
Waltham Abbey in March, and yet we fine? *h^ 


in Hertfbrdsmre^ he hadsuoh a strong suspicion that he 
iu about to be made a prisoner by his brother the 
duce of Clarence, and the earl of Warwick, that he 
got secretly to home, and, riding all night, readied 
Windsor Castlo^ But the duohess of York, the mother 
of the kii^g apn the friend of Warwick, had laboured 
effectually to dispel his suspicions, and they were, 
when the insurrection broke out in Lincolnshire, 
again reconciled. # 

That insurroction is as *unacoountable as the pre- 
ceding •rents. No sufficient reason is assigned for it, 
and, os far as it appears, the Seville family had no 
hand in exciting and fomenting it It was headod 
by Sir Robert WcIIph, son to tho lord of that name. 
Lord Welles himself jvos # no party to it Chi the 
contrary, he fled into a sanctuary in order to feoure 
his person against the king*j anger or BUBpioions. 
Tha army of the rebels asummtod to thirty thousand 
men, and they drovo Sir Robert Burge, one of the 
king’s household, out of Linoolnsliiro, demolished his 
castle, plundered his estate, and declared for King 
Homy. Without waiting for the forces, the duke of 
T/laronce and tho earl of Warwick were commissioned , 
to collect and arm, Edward matched against them. 
In his route he bod induced Lord Welles to emerge 
from his place of retreat on a prpmiso of safety; but| 
, notwithstanding this assurance, he had caused him to 
be beheaded. He met the insurgents on tho 12th of 
March, at Erpingham in Rutlandshire, and, after a 
sanguinary battle, defeated them with great slaughter. 
Sir l?ol*ort W 0 ^ 08 an d Sir Thomas Launde, with 
other leaders, were taken prisoners and summarily 
executed at Stamford. The " Chronicle of Rebellion 1 ’ 
states that they # , confessed that the duke of Clarence 
and Warwick woj*o the partners and the chief pro- 
moters of their treason, and that “their purpose was 
to destroy the king, aful to have made the said duke 
king.” Wlu|ther it was so or not, tho king seems to 
have suspected such was the case, for lie noMtopguly 
declare^ hostilities against them* On their |)art9, 
also, the duke and the earl tlfrow off their allegiance 
to Edward ; but whether frtfn ogy preconcerted plan, 
or from tho attitude he suddenly dis^ilayed towards 
^hein, is not easy to determine. There is not, indeed, 
portion of English history so dark and obsour^se 
that we are now passing over. Not\\ithstihding tnjt 
this period was tlie evo of the restoration of letters, and 
that tlie art of printing was known in Europe, the 
historian has t<? grope liis way through thick darkness, 
tinted with blood, without any guiao on whom he can 
place implicit trust. It is clear, however, that after 
Edward’s victory at Erpingham, there was avowed 
enmity and hostilities between him And Clarence and 
Warwick. At tho head of tho forces they had raised 
by virtue of Edward’s commission, they marched into 
Lancashire, spreading broadcast inflammable reports 
against Edwagd»s government. They hoped that 
Lord Stanley,, who had married Warwick’s sister, 
would join them in their revolt ; but finding that he 
continued loyal, they marched into Yorkshire. If 
thoy had time given them, they would quickly have 
raised a formidable armj* for they had many friends 
in Yorkshire ; but Edward was already at York, 
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using bin utmost efforts to defeat their design 
Wljile at Yotk, he issued a severe proclamation again 
tho spreeders of false reports ; ami also a declaration 
acquainting his subjects with tho treasonable designs 
of Clarence and Warwick, and that ho had sum- 
monod them, by a herald, to appear before him on tho 
28 th of March, to answer to those accusations, under 
tho pain of being declared traitors, J &gvouM appear 
that Edward had summoned his brofl^fl and Warwick 
to appear before him, and had offered them conditions 
of no harsh character, but t)u;y chose to be denounced 
as traitors rather than trust themselves in liis hands. 
With tho reciMit^ examples uf his treachery^* before 
them, they were wise in not obeying his summons. 
There was now no safety for them in England, for it 
was clear Edward's wrath l^ad gone out against them. 
JOisbanding their forces, therefore, they fled into 
Devonshire, and with their families, and a consider- 
able number of tVieiid^set sail from Dartmouth for 
f Calais. But Calais was her hunger a place of refi^o 
for the great <&rl of Warwick. As his ships appeared 
before it, tho artillery of Calais was pointed against 
them : the Gascon knight, \f hom ho had left lieutenant 
there, and who had been informed of all that had 
been passing in England, resolving to keep the place* 
for King Edward : <•£ piece of service for which 
Edward ro warded tho faithless Gascon with the 
government of Calais and the duke of Burgundy 
with an annual pension of one thousand crowns. 

Warwick sailed for Normandy. He arrived at 
Ilarfleur in May. He found tho bastard of Bourbon 
there, who was admiral of France. Tho illustrious 
oxiles wore treated with the most prnfijfirid nnqicct, 
and great gallantry was .show n to the ladies. Lodgings 
were prepared* by order of tlm French king, for tho \ 
ladios and their retinues at Valogm^ to which they j 
were honourably escorted. Tho ^French court was at 
Amboise, whither tho duko of Clarence, the earl Of 
Warwick, with Jasper Tiid6r, fc carl of lVmbroke, and 
John do Vcre, earl of Oxford, ropui red. r /Jhe French 
mot* "civ who poKh&MMl all tho wisdom of the serpent 
without tho harm less ness of the dove, gave ^'.lioin a 
hearty Welcome. He was especially glad to see his 
old friend Warwick ^ainV. He dreaded tho intimato 
Union of King Edward, wfth Ids two most formidable 
enemies, the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and 1W 
waq.deligli U mI to find Warwick hod broken with V5 
sovereign, Un the other hand, when ( diaries, duke of 
Burgundy, hearty of tho honotirahlo reception given to 
tho fugitives, he became furious. Warwick had seized 
some Flemish shipp lying off Calais, "when he was 
refused admittance into that place, and he had keen 


was one of the most difficult he ov 
was perfectly to his taste. Never was animosity more 
fiercely displayed than that which had, long existed 
between the house of Lancaster and the earl of 


Waiwick. His rfather had been gsxecuted by Mar- 
garet’s orders ; lie himself hc^i twee reduce^ Henry* 
to eaptixity, had banished the qqpen, had puUja death 
all her most zealous partisans, either in thaleld of 
battle, or on the scaffold, qnd had occasioned nKierous 
^lls to that family. In his quarrds .wily King 
Edward, he hod never once thought of takinf) up the 

a rival 
■in-Hw 
rt was 
mcilia-^l 


inward, ue haa never once thought ot takini 
cause of Ilenry of Lan easier. If ho had set uf 
to Ed waid, it, would have been his set 
Clareribe, and Henry, His rancour of bk 
still bitter against the Lancastrians, yot his m 
tion with them was the 1 task which Louis XII [j 
upon himself; not for the happiness it wolf 
him to soe them livd* in peace and harnA 
because such a consummation would very IjK 
to tho humiliation pf his enemies. For E^I|lS 
of England, had, iujgtho preceding year, j^orH 
the duke of Burgundy, who was sfi Wme thal 
and if ho could but be toppled frog&ollow rm 
Franco would have less cause, and/k civil waf 
to fear. C /r 

Having paved tlgj way for aAnafermingfll 
Warwick and Margaret and bpng the ferS 
J une, there was a meeting hopien assembled! 
jpneinios in the Chfiteau of Ajtof Riddesdale. J 
been some embarrafiftpicnJp agricultural i.ygan 
not but remember the Wpcers of the } Wary 
caused her and her famjpianded certyj fanfifti 
jfeyirs ; nor could Wap$d the fern* that Man! 
sought his life, andJ^viade byKi'father and /I 
the block. BothjfSyOnues at£ c h other iiJUu 
noss of their s 4 p relief of t^r a brief intrl*vi< 
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joiwuf in cursors, and efl 0 f York. Tmw r had been 
settled l)ef(»r^nsurpei^|. cm gi 1 Louis, tfb‘ peacemaker ; 
ami VVangjreville, ^driven a hard bargain; one to 
which, j&F and nf a( |^ Jl0 t been a stern necessity, tho 
proud drXfe ^JUfttrgaret won hi never have confuted. 


who had gone to Antwerp fair.* But tho French king 
cared little for tho fury of the young duko of Bur- 
gundy. ^ Warwick was with him, and he hoped to 
make him tho instrument of overturning tlie govern- 
ment of England, and of re-establish in£ tho house of 
Lancaster ; and then he should haw no fear of 
. Charles, who wore a bluo garter on one of his lcgH, and 
the red cross on liis mantle, to show liow fierce an 
enemy he was “ to his liege lord, the king of France.” 

Louis XJ. was never luordJiuppy than when ho was 
engaged in intrigue. That in which he now engaged 


^Jrbusand ^tly with the duke, of Clarence, was to be j 
intiigreater j fth the administration of the government j 
duridosdal<# minority of yoyng Edward, Henry’s son, 
and roction j 1 Edvftrd wSyto marry the lady Anne, 
Waruly ; bu^^j!^ daughter. This marriage was 
fortty for trl v 5 elel^rnrto(l in Franco, on which Comines 
rcmajillo, An unaccountable match this, to dethrone 
and fed hirf in the fothert and then marry his daughter 
to tbA the to but this was King Louis's adroit manage- 
mon/hbishofc 

IUg aid iMjig agreement there were sown the seeds 
of Some fofti^ni. The dakojof Clarence was ill 
f-leos^cnce ik the prospect of seeing a Lancastrian 
mona^lftw./ Vai u tho throne ; nor was his duchess at 
all gife fi witfc tho prospect of seeing a younger 
sister ^0 the throne, while sho remained a subject 
It is tr*t, part 0 f tlie compact vfas that the crown, in 
caso of th/ft failure of male issue in the young prince 
Edward, tt^hould descend to tho duke of Clarence, to the 
entire oxcfei ug i 0 n of Edward IV. and his posterity But 
this^vas rt. remote contingency; one that could hardly 
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te «|«W to the duke’s amfcition. He was 
tMw^aadftcontented with the arrangement, and hfe 
tootnei^-.ward found Cleans to increase that discob* 
tent. A female diplomatist was set to work by Him, 

WhA nflAVA^ */% La aa aUIA.1 • i • it ' . 


own going along with those who wore 

ondoavc^^^to restofe tho house of Lancaster— to 
old insolences, and tho hereditary 1 
hatred between them, and nji; to bo in- 

1 » datnat^ f liq that the earl oOVarwir-k, who ! 

had manHH| daughter to the prince of Wales, and 
< . sworn alflffib atready, would not endeavour to put 
* % that |irinflflRi the throne to the exclusion of all tho 
lSbrkiate^H^ lady managed the allair with so much 
oannpigHKdexterity, that she prevailed with tho 
duke to^Hfer to King Ed warn ) party, tho duke 
desiringBKtofe* in England.’* Nor was this all the 
service flpladyl^lomatist rendered King Ed waul. 
While iHmhiis, w\ wormed out a significant secret : 
— that lKGaseon governor, w^o had pofnted the 
artillery Kkinst tho %jP s * n which Warwick and liis 
friends JRod from rfeland, an?P who had subse- 
quently Jpcen a solcmn\th to lie faithful to Edward, 
against El the world, notwithstanding warmly 
attach Jto the great oarl^ ntoreste - Democritus is 
right »a woman's wit is sWTP^* than a man's.” 

But® mission of this ladlg<* ms to havo boon tho 
sole piSutflrtr taken by Ed wl at this crisis. After, 
the niglSof Clarence and WarTfcfc he had disbanded^ 
his arm^und abandoned hirnS®!? his favourite 
pastime ofwunting and his gullai^fe 8 * H was hi 
vain that thok^jkc of Burgundy, who l«w wha* was 
transacting it!®e court of France, urgc«*| m P re * 
pare for comirijf events : ho could hot. q^Lhi« plea- 
sures. It is said that, tho duke even told ifejard at 
whatjjtu't Warwick designed landing ; and tnw 18 
sea was an uncertain element, and tho flo?t be tW w, l- 
f lected at Harflcur and the mouth of 'the Swine wkht 
possibly not lie able to prevent the expeditions^ 
would ^lo wisely to place his kingdom fh aj posture ^ 
defence. But it was tohio purpose. The' iarchhishlp 
of ¥ork and the marquis of Mont ague, JWarwiet’s 
brother^ wore with Win, aftl had swyrn tok bo trueto 
him against all his enemid% and there c^uld bo no 
four. He wished Warwick would epgio. {Ho wrrtld 
. soon drivo him back again; and if 4he dusko of I*i- 
gundv ccupld not prevent th« # Expedition, v .Jie pi'ti- 
cularly desired him in liis reply to keep a *>k 

out, that when he had beaten him by land he might, 
never again escape to France. 

• The confidence placed by Edward in H e marquis 
of Montaguo was a fetal error. At that V( *ry time J 
there was a secret correspondence going on between 
him and his brothor Warwick, and he onlf waited 
for an opportunity to draw tho sWbrd agA inst the 
king. And that opportunity soon arrived. With 
ships and troops supplied by the king of- France, 
Warwick set sail for England. He sailed fror 1 } Havre, 
and there was«no opposition to his course, f° r Bur- 


m' Clarcflce. The secret business to bo 
;•%. this lady Yvas to implore the duke of 
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gundy's fleet bad, aa he had suggested might he the 


ctfee, been dispeAed by a storm. He landed at Dart* 
ninth on the 13th of September. What were tjie 
number of bis foroes on his landing is not kmwn, but 
he* appears to have been pretty well supplied with 
trdbps. Jffis army is said to have been formidable ; 
but if it was not then it soon became so. As Warwick 
advanced towards London, the whole country flocked 
to his stapdaiy; Edward was thou in the north, 
whither it wosl^l appear he had been drawn by a 
feigned revolt, of some momlicrs of the Neville family. 
On hearing of Warwick's invasion, he appointed his 
forces Id meet him at Nottingham. He waited in 
that neighbourhood some days for his friend, the 
marquis of Montague, who hft(l prohiiscd to bring a 
powerful reinforcement from York. But he waited in 
vain : Montaguo came within ten miles of tho royal 
quarters with a force j>f six thousand men, and one 
day as Edward wit at dinner, news was brought him 
that his troops had tossed thojv bonnets into the air, 
andydioutod with one v< »itVN * Long live King Harry I” 
Montague hud completed his perfidy. a Moan while, 
Warwick, finding that- all London was in liis favour, 
and that the capital was safe, changed his route, and 
crossing the Trent, was marching against. Edward 
with ever-increasing throes. On the other hand, the 
forces of Edward were fast mvltoig aw fay, like enow 
beforo tho sun. Those whom lie summoned never 
came, while thoso who were with^iim hourly deserted. 

I The van of Warwick’s army was within half a-day’s ' 
march of his quarters, near the river Welland in 
! Lincolnshire, and he had no troops on whom he could 
depend. Tho Lord Hastings was with him with a 
body of three ^thousand horse ; but he was the brother- 
in-law of Warwick, and no confidence could be placed 
in him ; and the Lord .Scales, now Earl itivors, was 
there, but his soldiers had not so great an affection 
for him as to rist their lives under his command in 
battle. Even hod tKey been willing to fight, what 
mild they do against* Jiao over win dining numbers 
every minute approaching nearer and nearer to en- 
counter tliefiS? There was no alternative. Jfidwflfld 
was reserved to floe rather than fight; and as ho was 
at. no groat distance frotn the soft, and three* small 
vessels were then at hand, dppQjpently in the Wash, 
ho, with a low lords and knighfa and about three 
hundred men, got on board and put to sea. Whero 
fltoy were going no ono knew ; and what made thfjjyr 
situation more ^critical, neither Edward in jnf* any whp 
were with him had any money to pay their passage. 
They shaped their course for Holland; and after 
narrowly escaping capture from a fleet belonging to 
the l^anse towns, then at enmity with England, and 
tho merchants of which at all times joined their 
calling with that, of privateers, tho ships wore ran 
ashore at Alkmaar, a sjnall town on tho coast of 
Friesland. Tho revolution was complete; and it was 
the more rcmai kable as it, was effected without, ono 
stroke^ of tho sword or the shedding of one drop 

Finding thatji^lward had fled, Warwick marched 
to London. Ho entered, the capital- on the fifth of 
October. f Tho duko of Clarence was with him ; for the 
turn of events rendered it politic on his part still to 
i conceal his altered feelings and hostile projects. It 
was an age of dissimulation, and he who could not 
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raw tie* it had no hope of oanyinfe oki any designs for the'suooesa W hiaown ^ 

which hn may have formed* It wag by this art ul?n Henry to hw throne. But wkljt hrtag 

rAtod gadattaiaed to power. Even the common Charles, duke of Burgundy, fmheu he 

soldiers were taught to practise that art; for Edward, resolution was struok with oemsternatiou. G&niim 

on hifr departure, exhorted the troops who/n heCeft Hays ho would have been “better jdeatodiT^ 

behind to join the earl of Warwick, and profess great been news of Edward's death, w he 

friendship for him, but at the saroatnuo secretly to apprehension of the earl of Warwick, 

retain their old affeejtion for and allegiance to him . enemy, and now become absolute in EnglandSHPhaatlea 

But Edward was gone, and Henry Jvas now to ro- was already at war with FrCnoe, and ne dimmfA.GU^ 


re tain their old affeejtion for and akegiayoe to awn. enemy, ami now become aosoiute in Jlingiana; 

But Edward was gone, and Hemy Jvas now to ro- was already at war with FrCnoe, and ne drl 
ascend the throne. One of Warwick's first acts was union of the forces of Eifgland to thosg of 
to release him from the Tower, where five years*! us he could not hope to withstand them. • Ti/prevent 
before he had incarcerated him/ He had theft walked this if possible he sent Gamines to the Gascon|lci^yiii) 3 F 7 ' 
before him as he carried him to his prismi- house, of Calais, whom he believed to be his fnenL and" $$ 
crying, “Behold the traitor!" As he led him from whogi ho wajjr paying an annual pension foiipo&fbig : 
that prison-house to his palace at Westminster, lie his artillery against the ships of Warwifi on t&Mf « 
now exclaimed “Behold your King!" And all this flight of that earl fni®i Engltffid ; but wh&T fiofmineu 
Wjw # done, says Confines,* “in the presence of the arrived at Calais, he found the tredbhorous (Lagoon anil 
dukeof Clarence, who was not at all pleased with tlie his' garrison wearing^ the ensign of WaiDriok, and^ 
sight" declaring as loudly for King Henry as tfjfore tho*/ 

Henry took up his aLcd$ at the palace of WoMyfin- had declared <for King Edward. By thej£^rpositi^f 
stpr on the sixth of October, and sovon days after he of the English ifterchants of the chief 

went in solemn procession with the crown on his head, trade was with vhe great manufa^rio gW>Wna in 
Attended by bis prelates find nobles, to the Cathedral Flanders, an immediate rupture prevented ; bu$j 
of St. Paul’s, to return thanks to God for his rostora- still Charles was in a dilemma /a to the uFanner in ; 
tion. But he was no more king in reality than tbi which life was to behave to thoAmled moiftroh. To* 
meanest of , r his subjects. Warwick ruled tbo king- abandon him in bis distress wcLfcld be difhLnourabfe ,' 
dom, Clarence nominally sharing his power in the to assist him ojlbaly, dangoiSis. Only Tno course 
t Protectorship during the minority of Prince Edward, was loft to him, to attord Eduard aid secretlS. 

* But this revolution;^ or “ restoration ” as it is called in On arriving at Alkmaar^pn th© ©oast of firiesland, 
history, was not disgraced with the ferocity which Edward had found a fricV,! j n the Lordde lifjrutuse, 
marked the^earlior period of tho Wartf the Hows, the governor or sttidtj^ldcr of Holland, Jaesland, 

~ .it * ' " and j&e&lond. Ho haj^Lfk)d so iU-providedffjhat he 

“was forcod to givc^Th© master of ht. luk 


The earl of Worcester, constable of England, who 
| was for his cruelty styleil by tho peoplo “ Sio butohor I “ was forcod to 
of England,” but whom Caxton eulogizes as the ^passage a gown wii 

“right virtuous earl,” was beheaded; but no other him with promidT^fif f n 
death on the scaffold is recorded. Queen Elizabeth, had an opportr£fity • and 
with her mother and three daughter^ took shelter in wen? no betta'l G ff than hi 
the sanctuary at Westminster,* whore, on tho 4th of was never^Secu before.” 
November , she was delivered' of her eldest son-— tho very honuUniblv «*rith the 
unfortunate Edward V. Many of the most noted and bour. a n thoir expel 

£°£ ki 9i? ^ fhelt ^ r ? ^ cfcuftrife . whov* tho Hugiidjf Either ho oondm 

ecclesiastical prmbges afforded thorn protection, while whihT^T^g Hague that 

“52*5 M 0 What occurred in tho ^ e /,Wcdhis nee 

ptojuwncnt which moj, u November ut uncertain, as its Vr “ i^ia-nod « nrocioT 
acts were 'brawxl ffctm tho rolls at the time of the , o iuin his cams 

counter-revolution, when, as will bo seen, Edwarf^flCZ’ M anly fo™ 
regained his throno. From other sources, however, gS" , , l L of his own t 
JT may lu gatherod that tho ethupdere of all^lie SCff *Utt armed W 
fcancastmns wore reversed, and that in their turn IVT k ?; , t twelve hunT 
tte Yorkists <?ore attainted; whence their general thfe ’ Vj\" 0 f March ad 
flight to sanctuaries and to lands beyond the seas. m‘h? a n?l'fivo davi 

tho «>nntry settled down into ^ his landifig lie 

tranquillity; but it was only like a calm which in lTi£Jmni‘V rv people mde 
thenatuml world precede a tempest— doceitftil. priest, at ‘firstowswed ] 

When the news of the success of Warwick arrived when ho i.sdemnlvdcclai 
m France thero were groat rejoicings. King Louis afe thoughi^ 0 f cMmimr 
commanded solemn processions to be made of all he but mo /wbi«.t in view 


•ijsslsmi, 
Hjbat he 
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■ with martins ” and/)! content 
f future rewards whenever he 
and thoso who W?e with him 
1 himself. “ Son>or a company 
re.” G rutusc^%we w, dealt 
them, lie give them clothes, 
epensus till they came to the 
iducted them in safety. Jilt was 
bat Cliarles, duke of Burgundy, 
needy brother-in-law EdAvani . 
clamation forbidding uny of his. 

„ auso, ho sent him fifty tLbusand 

^Coaterl ;/l not only furnished him with throe or four 


Pjftr t]J("of March, a.d. 1471, from Vere, a free port 
m tlln, oh* , and ’'.five days after ho landed at Itaven- 
®Fw ifi^T . his landifig he mot with a cold,, reception. 


alt thougto\ s 0 f claiming tho crown, and that he had 

?b.vtSr\r twWn r of , t ™ nce 11 V ll J£^ T r of G< ^ T and dkw J'Pm to proceed. The citizens of To* ala) 
Ihe Tirgm Mary, for having restotA Henry of Lan- showed ftbe sarfm hostiUty to Edward as the coontty 

“? d iL ,r . the P««f ^ People. #V thoy would not let him enter the pitytiH 


*° two . C 0 “ n J 1 ^ L . h^ 5 * .5 Men an oaui oeiore uio mayor ana ataerzEspa 

Eto and ’®pn“apled t withal, in that he no intention of olaiming the crown.. Att 

■ w . na ' a .. rd> g 10 ^ «wyeagn. and it was by ho dosCred was the inheritance lkther, the 

UMie jirocossions that ho showed his pious gratitude dukedoPt* v^i. ' 


m of York. Edward entered York oh therl^fli 


flring refreshed hi£ 44 wearied r . 

\m next morning he marched fo%* 

AVaIjm. ^ i.1 . _ . .. • _ . & 


Dtoc&fter, #fotting$mirJknd Leicester On the 20th 
of Mmm Edward canro before Coventry, where ho 
^t^l f JKring reeeivcA some accession of Voice on his 
Nottingham, indeed, his forces had become 
•6 amyous that he thre^r off tlie mask; for, in 
direct ylation of the solemn oath he had taken a few { 
days before, he onoe mere assumed the name of king. 

It woUd appear that Warwick was not ignorant of 1 
the deri&i of Edward. Late in tho pteoedmg jiear a 
mmiA had bedh riven in Henrjns name to tlie 
ffltoli m m Montague to arm all the men in the five 
northern Ic^mties fo repel any invasion in those parts, 
fed whoif Edward passed Pomfiret Castle the marquis 
Ims the^with a powerful army : on anny vastly 
ff^riorBaniimbers to the forces wfrich Edwaid 
himself flatyer his command. M commission had 
also beeArantolfur tlie rest of tlie kingdom to tho 
duke ofKlaroncehthe carl uf Warwick, the earl of 
Oxford, yd Sir Ahn Scroop. In January of this 
‘year fume? steps mgk been takgn to repel Any inva- 
sion of tie coasts o&Sngland. Warwick had been 
appointcAadmiral of Fylaiid, and^ritli i'larence and 
the earl m Pembroke, hK a commission to array the 
men inJtVales. What wgress had been made by 
these cym issioners when llbvaid landed is unknown ; 
but wlA he arrived at Cov^^r/ he found himself in 
the prflhee of a Lancastrianymy, tinder the carls of 
WprwiBafoir'Oxford . They yd expected tho duke 
of Clarey and his army ; bimkis evident that hlr 
trarposelyibpt aloof from them tilntos brother Edward 
luri approaned their quarters. Onwg* arrival near 
Coventry, Ecyrd offered the earls bafl|b, whiohrfhey 
doolineck 4vhStho duke came they woWd accept hut 
offer, but not cw>re. But now wtft tho^toment lor 
Clarence to complete his secret compact, ^ywas at 
hand, when he came puttjfig the Whivyoso of 
York over their gorgets, Jhi* a t ’oops to %. manyent. 
over to his brother Edwardfly a he two brtithenwiot 
between their two hostpfj]© |j G ere was “\rignt joy 
and loving language bfihjects tf^ tw< * with perfoSL 
accord knit together foArins, an ^fter.” * / 1 

As Warwick dsclineJ e at almy&ward thi$w himself 
betweeAhe Lancastrian p*, all ^ capital. V Ho found 
the gates shut agmmfith ho had A powerful 
{tarty in the city, and % procm*cd his admis- 

sion. Indoed, the Londa5^] ajl ^k])rfoigoD the lavish 
entertainments which had* provided fur 

them ever since he retu.) irom the conjtinent ; for 
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between their two hostaS]©^ ero was 
and loving language bfehjects tw< * * 
accord knit together foArins, an dftfter.” 

As Warwick declinec| t!a j; al^Jaward th 
betweed^Lhe Lancastrian pg all ^ oanital. 
the gates shut agaimtEfh ho had 
{tarty in the city, and % n^h procufod 
sion. Indoed, the l<ondo^2 au ^kl}sforgc 
entertainments which A had* p 
them ever since he retu.) irom the eoi 


Stowe says, 44 that every tavern was full on his meat ; 
for he who had any acquaintance in ttbat house, 
he should have had as much boiled and roast beef®as 
he might cany on a long aaggor.” It would appear, fl 
indeed^ that EdwaA when ho had once entered tho 


ffity gates met with a most enthusiastic recevtion, for 
wmoh Canines gives these throe re&ons : we groat 
number of his partisan in sanctuary within die walls, 
tod the recent birth of a young prince; tlie great 
debts which he owed to many uf the merchanticitizens, 
who oouM only heps for payment through his frestora- 
tkm ; and that the ladies of quality and rich jritfaens’ 


relations to range themselves on ms non. Jjjven the 
arehbishop of York, to whom his brother Warwick 
hud oomjnitted tho care of tlie city and of King 
Henry’s person, onoo more joined the cause of llcnry ; 
for with the consent of that prelate he was admitted 
by a postern inro tho bishop’s palace* whore he found 
his hAlf-imoocfty rival, whom no immediately sent to 
tlie Tower. # 

1 Moanwhilo Warwick h:»l boon joined by his brother, 
the maftpiis of Moiftaguo,* and thus reinforood, he 
marche^ towards London. He was at St. Albans 
when he received the infolligftioo that the Yorkists 
had possession of tho capital, and that the Londoners 
ha^l received him with joy. lie advanced to Barnet 
on the day before Easter Sunday, and his hope, 
that ho might 1 h> able to sui prise Edwaid in Iftmdon 
whilst he was occupied in the splouniities of the gi eat 
festjjral of tho Church. Qn*tno Kune day, however, 
Edward numbed from Londun. It was iftto in Qie 
day whon the two armies approached each other, and 
the battle was delayed tiU tho morrow. Thoy en- 
<*arapcd so near each other that neither of them 
•njoyod much leprwe dming tlm night. It would 
appear, indeed, that Wanviek, whose frgeo was en- 
c.imp*d upjn tho high ground *half a mile beyond 
Bainet, and had ordnance to defend liin front; “shot , 
guns almost all tho night,” bift that they always 4 
41 overshot the king’s host;” that host being oucamped 
on lower ground, and nearer th.»n Warwick's gunners 
imagined. Tho dawn of EoHter day revealed their 
close proximity. In numbers the two armies were 
neaily equal, and in all there woio about fnity thou 
sand men prepared to draw tlie sword *pid bend tho 
bow against each other. It is said that riuionee had 
offered his mediation botwenn his father-in-law and 
brother Edwtud, but* that Warwick sternly refused 
his offer. 41 r IVll your Ui^b'r,” sari the proud cari to 
his messenger, “that Warwick, hue to his oath, is a 
bettor man^lum false per jured* ( ’boroneo, ami vjj}] 

' settle tluN quarrel by tlio sword* to which J 10 has 
ar>i>ealc<F’ I’here was but ttttlo light Umnot 
Heath on that Easter momii$$ when tho butt lo sofo- 
moneed, for tho sun had n#fc rihJft, and tSioio was a 
knvat mist ; a mist, however, which probably saved 
I Etarard from defeat. For three long hours tho eour 
towling hosts fopglit in tlie mist, madly, blindly, and 
with the utmost fury. Victoiy alteuiated. At onb 
time Edward was in the utmost dangoft I huonseious 
that his left wing uudor Hastings was luatcn, he was 
rushing into the* centre of tho Lancastrians, and 
narrowly escaped death. At length Warwick's troops 
wore thrown into disorder. •That disorder appears to 
have b»*eii ocearioued by Jho mist which Friar Bungy, 
a magician, had, it was believed, raised for tho ocoa- 
sion. The device on tho cyats of tho troops of the 
earl of%)xforcl was a star with lays lx>th before and 
behind. The bravo call hail beatou tho light wing 
of tho Yurkist^imdev ltitbard, duke of Gloucester, 
and was rotuining front the pursuit to assist his 
friends, when his troops were received with a terrible 
difcchargo\)f arrows from the carl of Warwick’s men. 
they taking (hem to bo a^body of the enemy whose 
device was a sun with rays. Apprehensive of (tea- 
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ohory, Oxford* with eight hundred of his followers 
fled» and ill became confusion. It was in vain fyat 
Warwick endeavoured to retrieve the disaster. In 
order to revive the courage of his troops, he ruphed 
into the thickest of the cneiny, where he met with his 
death; and his brother, the marquis of Montague, in 
an attempt to rescue him, shared nitrate. Of all the 
great Lancastrian lords who fought that, day not 
one escaped, except the earl of C^ribrd, who joined 
Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, then in arras in 
Wales for King Henry. # On Jus side, also, Edwanf 
lost several valiant knights and nobles, ns Lords 
Cromwell and Say, and Sir John Lisle, Thtraas Par, t 
and John Milwater, ^ho were esquires to the duke of 
Clarence. The numbers slain amounted to sovcral 
thousands : the common dead being buried about half a 
mile from Barnet* where & chgpel was erected for the 
good*bf their souls. Edward’s victory was complete ; 
an(| no sooner was it gained, than he inarched back to 
London and rodo straight* to St, Paul’s. That light 
a B London *was uproarious with joy. Tho steeples 
sent forth their merry peals, and the people shouted 
at the top of thoir voices,* “ Long livo King Edward!” 
The poor dethroned Henry had been led out to 
Barnet, and while tho air was rent with shouts f<3r 
his rival, ha was conducted back to tho Tower. 

Margaret and her son, Prince Edward, had been 
| detained on the eqjitlnent during tho winter. But 
1 she was not idle during that season. She had gathered 
a large army of foreigners and exiles, and with those, 
on the 4th of March, she Anally cml>arked. Contrary 
winds had kept her in the Channel for three weeks; 
but at length on the very day that ^Warwick had 
fallen at Barnet, she landed at Weymouth. The' 
news reached her on Easter Monday, and Hall says 
that, “ like a woman all dismayed for fear she fell to 
tho ground.” It may readily bo imagined that the 
catastrophe was a crushing blow !o her hopes. But 
sh6 did not wholly* yield to despair. For a lime her 
fortitude forsook her, and sho meditated escaping with 
h&K sqg and friends to her former plnSo of refuge, 
Franco, it had lAen bolter for her had slm carried 
that design into execution. But one can 1 conceive 
hW reluctant slio igight be to take such a step. Her 
husband a eapl.ivo^n tho Tower, and however 
insignificant ho was both as a mun and a monarcl 
Margaret, though proud and imperious, was not wi/ 
ing in hftr duly to him. Sho longpd to roleasduho 
poor captive from his prison-houso. Th6n again 
there wos lief only son by her side, whom sho had 
boen taught to believe, and whom Ab* verily believed, 
was the rightful neir to the erowtt^of England and 
she was keenly desirous of seeing, that crown adorn 
his brow. With these filings mingled those of fell 
revenge. . The hated Edwaiyl, duke of York, who had 
usurped her husband’s thrones had driven her into 
exile, and had slain her Qiends and supported — in a 
word, had ruined her family -was still king of Eng- 
land, and if she could again uncro^Jiim how happy 
Bhe would be. When, therefore, friends again began 
to assemble around hor, her (Spirits and hopes revived, 
and she resolved to stay ana make one more attempt 
to recover the crown for her husband and posterity. 

Among those'who joined Queen Margaret were the 
duke of Somerset, the earls of Oxford and Devonshire, 
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tho Lords Wenlock and Beaufort^hnd othc 
lenoto. Margaret earnestly desired to sm- 
young prince, but her supporters would not 
it; They conceived that young Edward’s nai 
be a tower offStrength to their ^party, and 
does appear to have availed Wiefir muoh, % rr 
and her son were conducted to Bath, while 
went their several ways to colleot forces.* 
of Devonshire and Ooyiw&l especially # 
cause of the House of Lancaster, aiii in 
days, an army, it is f-aid of forty th“ 
assembled at Bath to fight for the Red 
land. It was proposed to march into Wi 
army to joincjjie earl of Pembroke, and 
into Cheshire, to strengthen jt’with a 
famous archers of tha* county. I'Jgd th* 
taken, and carried out without opposite 
army would havo been far more formid 
which Edwanl had encountered and 
bloody field tfr Tfcirnot. But he was t 
tho danger wifh^yhieh ho was onco^ 
to allow his enemies timo to collei^' 

Having supplied the place of hif * ° 
he assembled his forces at Wi; 
the feast? of St. Gcoqge, on the 
following day he marchod f 
west. He founathem, on 
on the banks of the Severn, 
had takon up a strong 
end, having tho town Lorch 



alive 
•tened, 
Strength, 
.younded, 

’ he kept 
On the 
q — iu the 

t£5 

abbey *t ■ 
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time th;hou e J $“™ ai M! strong i n 

pulsed fouTi-Jr^ with gi^t brove^ 1 ^^,^ 

cuit to Itefc ln<J0 m, Somemot rashlylS 
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niouth by 
brutal* ifct 


to appear, Somerset Was 
J»HS pa mwmdmmia with, great slaughter, 
brother J8[chard pursued theiradvan- 
. usual : impetuosity. AttheheaA# 
tufted ii3» the camp jf the retreat- 
fljM* $Hjt>ccame confusion and dis- 
ofortunate ’ftmnont of the adherents of 
toot, to flight Some fled into lanes and 
Jfcey hoped* to-jescapo; others were 
«a nift stream in a meadow dosofay the 
ottmrs got into 0 the town and took* refuge 
b, end the. abbey and elsewhere, os they 
LordiWenlqpk was slain by Somerset’s 
» to returned to the oamp in a frenzy of 
we earl 4 of Devonshire anfeixrrd Beau- 
y knights 2nd esquires, ana about three 
non Soldiers of the queen's army, pe- 
quoen herself; with her son and tho 
greet, and the Lord St. John and other 
paders^were taken prisoners. Young 
Prince,"* was tak»ft m tho field 
nwardAand was barbarously mur-. 
B$jng falB&ghV^o the king ho was askod by 
lonan^what^brought him to England ? 
&or *0 dw naano owti inhoritandv' .was 
\ immediately struck on the 


jmmcauiteiy struck on tho 
king's okn gauntlctcd hand, and thifc 
signal for his mumer, whioh was 
lo dukes oMjlaronco and Gloucester, 
e that thcNuko of Glouoestor, after- 


; It is atfius’ •flme that th$duko of Gloucester, after- 
wards Bknar&III., appears %msin6iiously in tho page 
yf history. ("Ho had boon wi^wiis brother when an 
tfaguc, and hiidv&urned with him to 
kingdom, . That kiftgtym was now won, , 
T his brothers mighr^ell havo spared 
yfluthful s son of llbuttdf Lancaster. 
Gloucester’s fl^rt in tha bloody dcod'fowhhadowed his 
subsequent dhftjfcfijer. At this .time lie >vSMot4wenty 
•years of age, fttevo? one bo young airplay such 
ferocity, was an iMl promise for tho future. What- 
ever gauntry lie innt liavp displd^ed m # the battle i 
of Tewkesbury as a Jmight, it was sadly marred by ! 
his cruelty as an«assass fc^ But Richards nature bad I 
none qf the milk of hwan kindness in it. 
perhaps, {tom the defontw of his mincf that he ihj 
popularly supposed td to^Jbe5n deformed in body. 
Indeed** one of his tnemies If 1 the period lioa#depictod 
him as ? Tit tip of statute, ilwaturcxl of limbs, .crook- 
backed, having his left. ftoSfcer much higher than 
his right, and hard-Jayoiired^f visage.’' Stow,* the 
-antiquary, howevor, says that ho # had*spokcn with 
soPie ancient man who was pqpsonally acquainted 
with .him, and who affirmed “ that ho was of bodily 
shape* comely enough, but of low stature." 

The victory qf Tewkosbury was followed by execu- 
tion*. . The diiko of Somerset and other Lancastrian 

: i. j Li l “ ii t i /» rii i 


committed to the Tower. 

Edward jirrived in London on tto 21st of May, and 
on that same night Homy VI* died in the Tower. 
What death he qfa|l must ever remain a mystery. 
Workworth’% Chronicle relates:--" The same night 
that King Edward qamo to Londotl, King Honry, being 
inward in prison in tho Tower of London, was put to 
dbatli the. 21st day of May, on a Tuesday, night 
between efbven and twelvo of the dock, fading then at 
ftio Towo% tlio duke of Gloucester, brother to King 
Edward, and manytofcors. ifflS on Che morrow ho 
was chested And brought to St. Paul's, and his free 
was open that overy one might sco him ; and in his 
lying ho bled on the pavement there." On tho othon 
hand, Yorkist writers rcTata that when Henry hfard 
of tho fatal reverses of his frioqds and tho death of 
'his sqp, the oftbot was fatal to his life. . All* that 
is cor tain,. however, is that Henry’s death was sudden# 
and though’ ho laboured under an ill state of health, 
this circumstance joinod to tho general manners of 
tho ago, gavo a natural ground 6f suspicion that ho 
was most foully murdered: a suspicion which was 
rather increased than diminished bar tho exgjsuro of 
his body to tho public view, Agd as lift) 'duke of 
Gloucester bad openly aided in tljp assassination of 
his son, and was in tho Towor on the night when 
Henry died, it was natural that ho should bo tms- 
peotea of killing him, especially as in after jlays lie 
was guilty of many a moody deed. But it may to 
that Richard was innocent of the crimo laid against 
JUm: that tho unfortunate monarch died brokon- 
TJefirtecJ. • 

All tho hopes of tho IIouso of Lancaster seemed 
now to bo uttorl/ extinguished. # Every legitimate 
prince of that houso wrui dead, and almost evory great 
leader of tho parly had perished with their swords *fh 
their hands, or by tho headsman. On hearing ^>f tho* 
defeat of tho cmeen’s forces at Tewkesbury, tlio sari o{« 
Pembroke, wno was levying forced in Wales, dis- 
banded fak anny, and fled int$ Brittany with* tlio 


shpT^ Englaud, as their jndges,*and condemned to 
d&fcthioftd thpse judicial slaughters were rendered 
tho mote atrocious fromjkhe fact that many who were 
. thfls to, death were dragged from thp sano- 

tuaiyof tho abbey of Tewkesbury, notwithstanding 


vpbn 


hpd- wends^d that thqoo who had .taken 
mo* Poould bo pardoned.^ Queen Margaret 


banded hk anny, and fled intfl Brittany with* tlio 

f lulro of Richmond. Tli#car^of Oxford escaped 
anco. . Whilo Edward ^os in\.ho weak, Faleon- 
who had kept tho Channel as admiral, by 
ck's appointment, liod levied some forces 
,nd had advanced to London, prpclaiirfliig that 
coihfl to deliver King Honry ; but tho eitusons 
shut their gates against him ; and whcn*ho attacked 
the city, both by m land force and with ships on tlio 
river, h© w as repulsed. Ealconbridgo relived, to Sand- 
wich, which ho fortified, and on tho day after his 
return to London, Edward nuuxhod against tho daring 
adventurer, as “a mail of gmcTi audacity, and fimtious 
witlial,Vvh#m ovil life stirred up to disturb tho oonv- 
monweAh.” lie w^ts taken pysonor aad iimnediatoly^ 
oxoouteclN From that time thoro was no opposition to 
Edward's government from tho adherents of the House 
of Lancaster. Ffipp'was restored to .the nation, and 
on the 6th of October a parliament was summoned, 
which ratified as usual ell the acts of tho victor, and 
recognized iiis legal authority. Among those acts ; 
may to named the creation oi hblinfetft son, Edi 
Prmco of Wales. In JuIv he summoned #. 
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council of prelate 8, peers,, and knights at Westminster, 
all of whom took a solemn oath to maintain thessno* 
* oessign ox the yxningprince to the crown of Eaglmd; 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, who sutef nentlv sup- 
platted the young prince, and was ppbably his 
murderer, being the second temporal peer who took 
that oath. As a natural consequence of his oomplete 
success, Edward heaped honours and records on those 
who had fought for him, while m&ny of those who 
had fought against him were sought out and put to 
death. Some, however, who had been hostile to the 
Yorkists, submitted to tho “flfrourito of fortune,” and 
were pardoned. The hostile prelates worp especially 
taken into EdwardMavour^i^ policy which gained 
for him tho future support of the clergy. Fuller says 
that many persons in playing their cards, and who 
t scarcely knew which w%s the trump, easily obtained 
their pardons ; the course being that somo friend of 
the . successful party should procure the seal of the 
k|ng, and that the cluymollor should oonfing “the 

Having crushed all his enemies, the court of Edward 
onoo more became the gayest and most magnificent in 
Europe. As before, also, he devoted himself to plea- 
sure and amusement. By his gaieties and easy fanuliar 
manners, he regained that popularity which,' by the 
repeated enmities J>xercised upon his onomios, ho had 
well-nigh forfeited. Tho example of his jovial festivi- 
ties tended to tne same end ; for it served to abate 
the former acrimony of faction among his subjects, 
and to restore the social disposition which had been 
so long interrupted between the opposite parties. 
Every ono seemed to bo satisfied with his government, 
and tho memory of past calamities served only to 
impress thp people more strongly with a sense of their 
aUegionco, and with the resolution of never again 
incurring tho hazard of renewing ^uch direful scenes. 

IIaJI 1 if 


'wealth- of tfle Nevilles and tik 
be divided. He oonOeided 
from the pursuit of Gloudltfer.lMt 
lot to be thwarted. Ter Bereft] f? 
after his ladylove, and, e^cariisMW 
day, he discovered her 
ana placed her in the sanetlaryof ffcj 
could plead hie cause beford the'Jdnjjf,; 
were present on tho ooooiah, and theta 







objection to my lord of Gloucester hating his risi$r- 
in-law Anne mt his wife, but he would ' 

“part livelihood.” At length, however, V 
resonoiliation took place, and the __ - 

hood” wasdfinally settled by h 
dividing the great dbrfcuno of Warwick* between the 

J ed brothers: Clarence retaining the gristed port 
the disputed accession. But long! B^rb^lStii 
division took plaoe, Richard appears io Jmve married 
the lady Anne^for their son and only chM} 
at MidalelfiunvOastle, which had beei^' M'prqpiirt^ of 
tho earl of Warwick, a.d. 1478. Tbj^reateet spider _ 
in this adjustment was the "widowed ooufitesS of 
Warwick, mother of both Isabella, the wife pf ;J3}a- 
ronce,*and Anpe, the wife of Gloucester. ABhStigh 
she lied broughtathe mass of the property intb tho 
family, she was left almost destitute. 

Three year? of repose in England passed aWyl 
During that period Edward was employed in agaurihg 


The storm of passion which had so long disturbed the 
bonds of society^ was, indeed, succeedeu by a calm of 
several years* duration, and which was scarcely dis- 
^turlpd by a feeble attempt of the earl of Oxford to 
interrupt the harmony. That noblen&n, subsequent 
to lus escape to Fmnco, with a few dmm for somo 
time kept tne coast o£the Channel in a state of alarm, 


tune Kept tne coast oPthe Uhannel m a state of alarm, 
and finally capthrcd Kount St. Miohoel, in Cornwall, 
but he surrendered upon condition that his life should 
L be spared; and he was sent prisonor to the castle of 
Ham, ftear palais, where no repxaincd for twelve 
ears. Edward had pardoned George Neville^arch- 


allies and amassing treasures. He bad Jptfled dis- 
putes which had listed between him and the Hhhiie 
towns; had oonfirmed the long truce with Scotland: 
had renewed alliances with tho kings 62 Portugal and 
Denmark ; and had contracted oq alliance Offensive 
and defensive with the dukes of Brittany and Bur- 
gundy. Hfe parliament was all complacency. Large 
supplies worn granted for tho replenishment oft ’his 
once exhausted treasury. Money also f ob taine d 
from tho free 4ifts of tho jh? Vftrv onG » eavs 

« addin rf ' that hv moh/benevolencaB or free 
“6^*:, feSiJTof XoyjKollwtedthan tad 
rSa-BrnTto or J fever be «*» hereqfter# 

in the ku^B pl^reS; 
t ‘ ^oufd appear thatf p. collecting it fcehadtbe 
W hiti^in^ievjf* with Fraaw was ever 

popular*, En gland, a iff fee wau now meditating a 

tho piMinoee which hadHfeeb loston . 
the con&T*"*” *Fv minority. Cir- 


ntor, “gave 


pleased adding A f’ * 

cifta, “ RrSatfi • tta $ ^ “ 
• ^ . b . Unmn nf mono\ 




eorraspemded with tho earl of Oxford, stripped of his 
effects and revdhuas, and imprisonod in the castle of 
Quinies. 

But prosperous as ha was, Edward was not without 
his disquietudes. His public triumphs had done 
little to secure the brotherly union of tne xn«nber& of 
the house of York. . Tjie great earl of Wawick hqd 
two daughters: one married to the duke or Clarence, 
and the other contracted to the son of Henry and 
Margaret, who perished at Tewksbury. After the 
death of the young pripoo, Glonoester, whose hand 
Md assisted in his death, became a suitor for bis 
kfflanoed bride. Warwick had left enormous poo- 
.JJWWt, to Which hut daughters were coheiresses. 
CQaiftfecsy however, hod no desire that the great 

* . • . . . ' 'M-- , 


new eoi 
the coni 

Hlund* andJJnttany were urging on rtvlvd 

S 25 dWot cl&a to tho 

SiSIte of France and many of xta gtoa t a0 ¥ ea ,^> 
disaffected towards the FrenaU go vomi&j» t. 
.^^fEdwerd resolved to recover the toetmov^ 


vlnent during 


secretly 
H^nco 
*t/ct tho 
favoun, 




be ren^ » a support which he stall 



mppli 

fcn.-i » > . ^ rT > «1| 


oivu/^Nto it&mjff. 


^4' Hq had with* him one of the i 
■jSHWiSW Jjw ®^ r oitwedlhe ehannelfrbm 

oonaiated oftfifteen hundred men it 
W^y ftcmaand archers, and a great number of 
m% « mx& aiHiferjf. Gominee iays that the 
atonpied three weeks. Before 
Calais, Edward sent a herald to the - 
French JHq£ dem^sling tfro surrender of not only 
thelost JPorinepA hut his kingdom, which ho claimed 
on the old <grc Kind qs his light and inhoritanoo. Co- 
nujiesaeyB, that this letter was written in such an 
dtejjgrt; tfyto that ho could scarcely believe any 


. wrote it. But the purity of the kn- 

•guige/’ani the arrogance of this oetebwttod epistle, 
SajTno weight with thd French monarch. Instead 
of Returning an answer, ho took the herald into his 
clofirt* ch*tt$d with him most familiarly, tolling him 
high respect for the king of England, 
whom ha -%6w had kon induced to undertake tho 
ifjkthe d uke of Burgundf add the dis- 
■ nfWted of • France, who would certainly 

; abajiiion him as' soofl as their own purposes wore 
grasped. Then in the politest manner possible, 
Lome' tendered the herald three hundred crowns, 
w&fob he received, and promised him one thousand 
mom if ho contributed to bring about a peace. 
Pteesedby the condescension ana liBorality of the 
' French monarchy the horald, who was a native of 

* Kornumd^jptomised to promote his viows to the 
’ utmost <n # Ais power, and advised him to address all 

hi&; overtures of peace to the lords Howard and 
Stanley, who bad great influence with Edward, and 
who twre, in point of fact, adverse to the expedition. 
Louis was much revived by what ho got out of this 
soft-pated herald; and committing hi^t# the care of 
the oefobrdted historian Comines, no was -sent back to 
the king who»senOiim “ as well pleased as possible.” 

As mated by wmines, this invasion of Franco by 
Edward IV. partroa of a comedy rather than a 
tragedy. jThe dukeV Burgjmdy whsto join him at 
Cafiis with a* powerf npiy ; but instead of this ho 
arrived at his camp amuied only by a slender re- 
tinue. Be had ruined. Mkarmv. ho said, by an un- 
succ^ssfid^xpedition into wmany. Edward showed 
signs of wrath, but the dSe pacified him. If he 
would anarch to Sts QueflA he said, tho ^oarl of 
St. Pol,. oAetable of JWcAprould surrender that 
t town into* bis h$pdm Ed^fcrd, therefore, boldly fc 

* marched to St. "Quentin; but m the yrival of tfie^ 
E nglish at that town to take pcawesston of it tho 
constable .fired upon them from' Jne ramparts, and 
sallying, out billed a great number before its walls. 
Bf^jgundy was still with Edward, and he professed to 
be asteished at the constable’s conduct; but finding 
that ;Eiw|^d was enraged, and suspecting trdkehery, 

* he tQ& m. ^ Edward was already sick of 

hiseXp^ticm. PkobAMhe wanted to gdt back to 
htaplmimres in England. Before his expedition his 


htaplectffures m England. Before his expedition his 
voh t^ B ^ 'hsIdts nad produced satiety, but he*oould 
retum&ihem after these jnortifications.with renewed 


ife m sohioitad s31 the dhasacteristicts it a 
siSnSAi* Whever made any attempt at 


forifho crown ho had so eloquently and arrogantly 
demanded ; did Louis of France make rtfey at- 
tempt to drive him out of France by force of onus. 
He sfbod dread of him; but he resorted to oftrick 
rather than fighting. Gamines was requested to send 
for a servant comforted with a certain English lord, 
and when h^came it was proposed that ho should go 
disguised as a netpld to tho Eiifclish. camp. After 
some demur this servant foil in with the proposal, and 
Having; learned his loagon, dressed up with a coat of 
arms mad# out of the banner of a trumpet, the taopk 
Berald returned to the English ,camp.,whero he was 
well received. lie Stayed hlspart so well that a 
negotiation * was opened through commissioners. 
There was no great difficulty in coming to terms. 
The English army lay fo« nearly two months inaqtivw 
near Peronno, and tho winter was fast approaching, 
so that a war with Franco for this year was out of 
the qqpstion : especially aa»no assistance could bo ! 
expected from the duke of Burgundy.* Besides,* 
through conviction or bribery, tho lords of Edward’s 
own council recommended aif immediate peace with 
tho French king, and it would not have been wise to 
have resisted their counsel. Moroover, the French 
king showed himself to be so loving a friend to tho 
English monarch that it would have beeft discour- 
teous to havo resisted his overtures for peace. On 
tho part of Edward, the lord Howard and tiireo others 
managed tho negotiation, and the money of Louis was 
circulated so freely among them that the preli- 
minaries were soon settled. Tho professed object of 
the .expedition was to obtain possession of tho French 
cjpwn, or at least to recover the lost provinces of 
Normandy and Gascony. But nothing tnoro was 
heard of these claims. There was to bo a»truco for 
seven years on those terms : that tho king of Franco 
should pay to the king* of England 75,000 crown} 
within fifteen days, and *50,000 a year in London 
during their joint lives; that the dauphin of bianco 
should marry princess Elizabetlr oHEngland ;*and *' 
that os soon as Edward had received the *75,000 
crowns he should return to Engfand with his wBble 
army. Edward was also to rpoei^ 60,000), orowift 
as the ransom of Margaret ofAnjou, queon-dowagor 
of England, wliieh being paid, sbe was set at liberty 
and returned to Franco. But Louis had others to < 
pay aowell as King Edward, for it is on record that 
ho besroweff tensions to the amount of 1GM0 crowns 
on the kings favourites; tho lords Howard and 
Stanley receiving each two thousand qf that sum for 
their seiyices in bringing about a peace. It is won- 
derful how liberal Louis was on this occasion. The 
two armies, after tho conclusion^ the truce, remained * 
some time in the neighbourhtodof each other ; and the 
1 English Vero not only freely admitted into Amiens,* 
where Lotus resided, but all their eharges fteredefrayed ; 
wine and victuals being furnished them at every intv 
without money and without price. One day, indeed, 
Louis sent Edward three hundred loads of the best 
wines of France.' Thore woe no end to his liberality, 
and bi* convenes in tho English was Unbounded. 
At one time it is said that above ni|S6 thousand 
En glish jwero in Amiens, many of whom behaved so 
disorderly that Edward dssit^Jbttiis td shut the 
1 gates against thorn; but he replied that he would 
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turnv*D u . 


f ~W — — 6 »uu, *uaiongea tnoir mutual ffroetinra 
Ig.^**** ** about twelve cluef 

Y h ^ T'° L John * dufco of Bourbon, 
nua the cardinal, his brother; and -Edward was 

attend'd by his brother, the duke of Clarence, the 

mlli°f.M/ r ^"f berland, .- lie * ord Bastings, andrther 
ISh* dc 8«*’- As tho monarclis approoehed 

cadi other thoyjjowed low to the ground, and after 
through tho openings in the Aw_C 

I®? «*pi J°^ ^ W; and tion tto king of Franco 
^ d ° hw cousin, right welcome. There 

was no man living, he said, ho was so ambitious of 
ff” °S , . aad io thanked God the interview was upon 


wua cxciianging compliments tho two 
kmgs proceeded to business. A misdal and a crueffix 
to the grate, and each putting ono hand 
on the book and tho other on thdWifix, wore with 
great solemnity to observe tho treaty. Then fol 

SS <rr* n - *> 

Isiulb made somo advances,, which afterwards cost 

tl!!Tt Wm< ir^5 S i* t< j ® vado " Aminos says:— .“When 
ftw two kingif had sworn, Louis, who had always 
wteds at command* told Edward in a jocaso way that 
if Min to see him ntHf/S* £2 

i!.i:“Ti " ld divert himself with thairav 


n -. , . ^ return to Amiens ho expressed to 

Comm« his unoasiness at tho readiness ySw.il 


mm 


Kigland, , he said, wip a vdy fine king and a warm 

W?* 4 * might ^.d s»ino damo 
^ H f ana “ mu ?h to h» taste as to teroSt him trf 
return. It would bo hotter- for tho sea/to roll its 
waves hetweonthem: his predeoeVrore hid boon too 
» hranoo and Normandy already; But as ho 
him r^Thi^; *?f* t, . ,10w °°nld he refuse to entertain 
yaffil* ?»* J* 1 * B *T“ d ’ w ho ro- 
& ’*5?* court * .“^red Loujs that 


^had 


«2f34rsttJS 


from JPranqfiL 
oaf* 1 ® towmt <4 pbmZg; 







fiUWi AND MILITARY. 


of ms subjects, and more especially 
anny,heVas as gay as ever. H% 
" to sensuality. At the same time 
el to his subjects. The 

eotion to hit person and 

punishcd^vith death. Thus Thomas 
Oman of Warwickshire, was executed 
as a traitaFfor an angry etprtjsion which in theso 
days would only produce a fit of laughter ; and ono 


seventy was of a more legitimate character, lie 
nlqridSrfcd fiis subjects with very little ceremony, hftt 
ne would pot allow thoift to plunder one afiother with 
impunity. And after his retunt from France the 
country swarmed with robbers, for his soldiers com- 
pensated tKemselvos for the loss of ^plunder in France 
by {mliging their own oountrymen. To put a stop 


judges to<try;tiq^nenders, and every oneapprononaod 
for the least theft wu hung without moroy. He 
seems to have delighted in executions. But ono 
intended victim^ escaped his vengeance. Henr& earl 
of Richmond, was soil alive, and his existence was a 
perpetual torment to his mind. Inf he hopo of got- 
ting him into his hands, an embassy was sent to the 
dime of Brittany to renew tho treaties of allianoe, and 
to prevail upon him to give up tho young earl, and 
his unde, the carl of Pembroke. His ambassadors 
were instructed to assure the dukd that ho would 
marry tho earl of Richmond to one of his own 
daughters, and fhus finally put an end to tho quarrel 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. Deceived 
by this fair promise, which was .backed by a bribe, 
h< 


adroitly recsvfeedihem and placed thjm in a sanc- 
tuary, at the sammime promising to guard them 
t with so much oarewjhat they should not cause any 
trouble in(England. vBut if ijie young oarl^f Rich- 
mond escaped King Mlrird's revenge/ not so did his 
own brother, tho duke or%i&rencc. 

In the year 1477 tho Erae of York became sud- 
denly involved in one of w darkest tragedies on 
record— a tragedy which, inwio end, proved fatal to 
his ewa^amily. Thdto had fever been any cordial 
friendship between the tlukcfef Clarence and tho ; 
queen's relations, and their influence hod produced a 
coolness between the two brottyrs, which, though 
slightest first, grew into a most dfadty*animosity. 
At this time no one of, any note was allowod to die a 
natural death. Ono of the commonly reported causes 
of death was the use of witchcraft; but others who 
had paid the debt of nature from natural causes were 
too oommdnly held to have been poisoned or smothered 
in their p&ioefiil beds. Isabella, duchess of Clarence, j 
after an JlhMs of a fow^veeks, died in Deoember, j 
147fl t find one of her female attendants wag accused of 
poisoning her, and without the slightest proof of her 
guilt W4S executed. Like his brother Edward, there- 
fore, the duke of Clarence ym suspicious and blood- 
thirsty. ButVhen he thus put the attendant on j his 
duohsMl Iti her dying, hours to death, he little thought 
tlmirdui^'his bereavement bis own fete would uue. 
About the feme time Cferenoelarthfeduifee^Cte^ 


suooession. «He proposed for the hand of this great 
heiress, and her stepmother, CIrironoe's own sister, 
who loved him better than her brothers Edward and 
Richard, waraly^spousod his caupe. Edward, how- 
ever, opposed it wfth all his might. As soon as ho 
hoard of tho negotiation his jealousy was aroitsod, 
although from motives* of policy as well as from 
natural aflStion it would havo been his wisdom to 
hJsro promoted tho match . Itjgguld seem, however, 
that Quoen ElizabetCTffid something to do in the 
matter, for hor brother, Anthony Woodvillo, oarl of - 
Rivers, was pvoposod as a jpopor husband to the 
wealthy heiress. Earl Rivors was rojoctod with die- # 
(lain ; but at tho same time King Edward caused hfe 
brother Claronco's negotiation to iffiscarry. Claronoo 
had never been very guarded^ his expressions about 
tho king, but ho now bocamo more bold in his lan- # 
guage than ever. But whatever invoctives he uttered 
they were said among his own circle, for ho rarely 
appeared at oourt or m the council, and when ho did 
apwfer ho’ was sullen and silent. But tho court was 
well informed of his hard speeches, land smii made 
him feel its vengoanoo. It was tft this tune that 
Thom&s Burdott and tho priest Stacey woro oxecuted 
as before related. Both these were in the service of 
| Olarenco, and they woro clearly put to doath not so 
much for tho crimos imputed to thorn as to wound 
his feelings. Both died protesting their innocence; 
and Clarence, who was warmly attached to them, 
pigsontcd himsolf in tho council chamber at West- 
minster to prove that they had met with an unjust 
doom. In proclaiming thoir innocence ho bitterly 
exclaimed against tho iniquity of thoir perseoutors. 
This was Edward's opportunity of wreaking his ven- • 
gcanoe on his offending brother. A council of peers 
and prelates were called, beforo whom he loaded 
Clarence with gnany accusations, and* no was com- 
mitted to tho Tower. A parliamQpt was summoned 
on tho ltitli #f January, a.d. 147% when tho king ap- # 
peared in person as his prosecutor, ifo was charged 
with high treason ; but tho accusations brought against 
liim were either grossly absurd or of a trivial nature. 
There was not a single overt aot of treason among 
them. ^Tho Jijaviost articles were that htf had caused 
his servants to report that tho king? wo %a nocro- 
,mancer, and that Burdett was unjustly executed. • 
The king therefore "hold that ho was fio necroman- 
cer, but at the same timo ho charged Olarenco with 
dealing with tho dovil by means of conjurors and 
necromancors. Ho was also aSSnsed of plotting to ; 
dethrone \tho king and disinherit tho king's chil- # 
aren. HaUtood oharged also with Jiavigg given his # 
sexgants laWe sums of money, wherewith to entertain 
tho king's subjocts, to induco thorn to bcliove that 
Burdett had been wrongfully executed. It was said, 
also, that ho had inAioop. some of tho king's subjects 
to take a sacramental oath to? bo true to Him arid hi» v 
hairs ; that he* had engaged to. restore the confiscated 
estates of the Lancastrians; that He was in possession • 
of ari actiunder the great seal of Reury VL, whereby 
after the death of Henry’s son lie was to bo heir to the 
’crown ; and that his retainers were kept frilly armei 
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•to act in<fab cause at a moment's notice. ThmAros* 
not uk slightest foundation for any of theso charges; 
but tto king raado them, and he bod witnessqf who 
aw<n& to them all, and would hare sworn* to as many 
more, however baseless they might have been. It 
was a most unconstitutional trial The king was the 
only pleader, and .the duke nos t]^ only one who 
dated answen his pleadings. Ifo did answer, and 
vehemently denied every charge; but it was of no 
avail. Not a peer spoke in his behalf; and on the 

I nf TPrtlwiiaw Iia oml fAiitwl «miS14h and wiAatmul 


to the winds. He beoanw ntfgsT hod 
gnd expensive ib hi* habiff : the 
tho annual pension of 50,000 
king of France, together uritl 
still wrung Ann his people, 


alone in the guilt ortho bldRFof Clarenco, the ootn- 
mons were prevailed upon to appear at their bar 
some days alter to demand tho execution of tho son- 
•tolg». Hitherto everything had been done publicly. 
JTo was openly committed to tho Tower, openly, 
arraigned before 14s judges, and oponly condemned 
It was not, however, tkduglit piopcr to carryout tho 
•hentenoe ifi an open manner, or oven to let it appear 
that it had been carried out at all. It was afterwaids 
icnoitcd that tho duko’bod diod in Iho Towor, but in 
what manner tho pooplo wcio left to conjoctmo, for it 
was kept a profound seeiot But Iho most popular, 
belief xvas, thatlio was causod to be (U owned in a 


belief xvwi, thatlio was causod to be (Uowned in a 
butt of Malmsc^ wine. It is said that Edward, 
when it mob tooelate, felt all the horrois of a fratri- 
cido; and that when any of his nobles pleaded for 
the paidon of some retainor condemned to suffer for 
his ciimes, he was wont to exclaim, recalling to 
mornoxy the death of Clarenco, M 0 unhappy brother, 
no one would speak for you 1” Tho duke of Gloucester 
was suspected of taking part in this tragedy, 9a 
ocoount of their old feud, and because he was friendly 
with tho queen, and profited by bis death; and from 
his foimer and subsequent deeds it is clear that he 
.would not bo nice in such a matter. 


tiqyeral of the estalds flf Clarence weio ginnted by 
Edward to ^nthony, eail of Divers, tho queen’s 
brofher. As he hod done the oarl^ieat injuries, 
E^woid hypooritiqplly said this would bo an atone- 
pent, and would be^ conducive to the ffepoae of his 
soul. But it vfes oiident fiom Ed want’s after con- 
duct that his own conscience was a torment to him. 
Ho had in the corn so of his ambitious career com- 
mitted numerous mimes, which neither disturbed his 


mix. 


still wrung Ami his people, Hat* jmme 

his pleasure at his wul. said* thldkki£5mi- 
mer hunting ho was wont to have |pajr^p(t^set 
up for the ladies, whyeilf ho treated twMn A' met 
magnificent manner. Tlmre were mo bounds bat to 
his extravagances ; and at this time* Kb seemed j&fc to 
care what was going on in the political world aerfong 
as ho could enjoy himself in nis lasoivhms career. 
Tiffs may bo illustrated by the foot, that Wmh^hq 
was thus indulging his viqiofis propensities, he 
mittod the crafty Bouis, king pr France, to attempt 
the ruin of the Ileuso of Burgundy— which he might 
liavo supported bjf the mairage of his btathmr. the 
duke of Clarence, with its wealthy heiress— wft bout 
let or hindpaimo. * - 

It has been seen that by the treo j^ of Hoqulmy 
the dauphin of France was ip wedr Edward’s most 
daughter. That union was to tako place as soon as 
bIio cgme of age. At that period a princes# was 
marriageable at the age of twelve yearn; for too 
young, Dut still was the custom. Elisabeth, how- 
over, was now in her sixteenth year, and yet 
dauphin appeared to claim her hand. Edward hrC<j 
set nis heait upon this union, and no one could makfV 
him boliovo that the Fiench king, who so punotuallfli 

S id his annual # pcnrion, would play him HfT 
ttered himself that Louis would not dare insuj j 
him in so tender a point. But the French mgna rofln 
did dare thus to insult Edward, king of England 
lie was no longer under a necessity of dissemMingjB? 
oud he now showed himself in his true colour* — 
ialse deoeitful friend. He had reduced v ' ^ottoas 
nobles to obedjenco i ho had out fl^+hsuk' , * t i. a 


of Burgundy, W rfadnis oth 
llis pow,r w> 


the year, t Sad revived; am 
demond# rs 7^480, sent tho Ion 
treaty,! nt the immediate mm 
France! *ly # which it wasj®» 
refused! should marry W « 


>thnrjPmt rival, the aukej 
pr JpFng to QPpo^J^J - 
idjEnoe when Bdward, w 
tJHoward into Franco Jo 
ftton of that article of tfco 
luigod that the dauphin pf 
daughter 


oflbet tho death of a hi other was Another question—: it 
produced roraorsa Yet some historians contend that 
his outward oonduct never betrayed such feelings; 
founding their suptxfeition on the foot that ho con- 
. tinned Bs round of dissipation and debaut/ery wilL 
greater avi^ty than over. But in this vfy foot we 
see the remorse ho Is said to have felt. ./Every She 
who commits crime endeavours to drown ilio voioe of 


seeking peace of conscience appears toiuwo been the 
mode whioh King Edward adoptoi His thoughts 
^f vo hSen wholly bent* upon this gal- 
lantries and voluptuous amusements, thus casting all, 
reflection which would have disturbed his'eonsoienoe. 


, of But dj&rard rcXed hi. 
ofAnJS mndy. Ma# had manned Majtattm,«nw 
ofsixfS tna/fiid Sdward engaged to 
Iiouiafiy ^ournnd uwhejs to wdthem m 
to a Wm rtfll waging with 

part, if+v rruce or peace under hia mediation, 
the fiWff iMdmfliMMmd Mary engaged to pay Py ” 
a \y thousand crojsms a yy a 

air« , aiifflPi5SS3etf* 

® Star r r««sssfiss 
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•Til Trf^* Jama. Ht, wbow^ith* 
t& tljitWM tottering ml bis thronei 
“‘‘tigjfeg against bim, and bis 
fiifthar d, duke*>f Gloucester, 
W s discontented nobles, and to &n 
i etubere of a civil trar into a flame. 
;fh%bmiUtaty reputation, and had the 
Ms operations for two years 
There was an alternation 
ibuu the border^ of the two countries, but 
jK%re;-for James had been enabled to raise 
thousand men, which oompelled Oleu- 

. on th<f defensive. In tffo year 1482, 

however, matters took a mfferenWurn. The duke of 
of King James, had been imprisoned 
m t^eodUe of Edinburgh, and bad made his escape 
Into Fritnoe*;, from whence, after a brief exile, ho came 
tor of England. Alexander, duke of Albany, 

M9 upmi t^iKe Scottish crown, pretending that 
jatuea was a bo&ard; ^nd he proposed that if Edward 
lend > him a good army, ho would surrender 
acknowledge himself the vassal of England, 
renounce all alliance with Louis of France, ancf if the 
‘Church would permit — for ho had Already two wives 
»^be /frould marry one of Edward’s daughters. A 
treaty to that enoot — although Edward must have 
known he was leaguing himself with a traitor — was 
simied. on the lOthof June at Foiheringay. The 
dukes of Albany and Gloucester* entered Scotland 
toith an army of twenty-five thousand men, and 
hayiqg captured Berwick, marched to Edinburgh, in 
which they were received without opposition. At 
that time James was shut up in the castle, whither he 
had. fled for safety from his disaffected Abies; who, 
while. .be lay at Lauder towards the borders, h&d 
burst into m routitent at midnight, and had tarried 
off several, of his ifcrouritos and hungthem over the 
bridge of Lauder. Whs government of Sootland was 
almost dteolved ; an^in th^ extrolaity some of the 
great loros, after haviarin vain summoned the Scots 
to their standard to refert the dukes of Albany and 
Gloucester, sent proposoSk for a peaoo with them, 
which offer a brief nogotBtion was concluded. The 
principal clauses of this treSy were that the duke of 
Albany should be if true all faithful subject to his 
brother James • and thaft ho Bould be restored to all 
his estates and honours, and pSdoned all his offoncos. 
Blit theto was a third party to jronciliate. Edward’s 
daughter, Cecily, w as contracteirto Jbe lfifrriod to the 
son of Jameea of Scotland, and ho had paid a part of 
the marriage . portion ; but it was finally agreed that 
Edward should have the money restored to him if it 
was his pleasure the contract should be dissolved, and 
^t> ri^M ietain the town and castle of Berwick. 1 
Thpdtike <rf Gloucester returned to England ; and so 
pleeas& the nation With the rooovery 6f Berwick, 
that' he teoeiyed the thanks of parli^nent for his 


frn it that time Edward had a more important affair 
m ' view than, that of assisting the treacherous Albany. 
Be fonduded a pew treaty with him it is true, but it " 
was cAly to present iatosruptiou from Scotland while 
he was engwjedm the war he was now meditating. 
That war was with Franco. Louis had now offended 
him beyond fotgivAesS. That "old fo* of France" 
bad long beep at war, with the House of Burgundy, 
and whue Mary was unmarried ho had seised most of 
her territories. At this time M&xy was dead. While 
af Bruges ih the month of February, 1482, die went 
out one day with her retinue to fly her hawks at the 
lfercns, aniwas thrown from her horse, from which 
accident, after lingered till flffttonth # of March, she 
died. She left three children: two sons, and a 
daughter, Margot, who was three years of age. Louis, • 
king of France, was overjpycff at the death of his fair* 
neighbour ; for in that event he saw that by a little 


>f exile, ho came management he oould “ round his Jringdom by means 
luke of Albany, of uniqp with tho House o£ Burgundy.” He nevor 
>retending that intended that his son, the dauphin, should vnany the# 
Princess Elizabeth, tho daughter of King Edward; 
and after some opposition from Maximilian, the hus- 
band of the deceased Mary of Burgundy, tho dauphin 
was betrothed to their infant daughter, Margot : "her 
marriage portion being all those provinces which 
Louis had gained by fraud and forgo of anus. Tbo 
contract of this marriage was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, a.d. 1483, and was coleoratod with great 
rejoicings in that city. When Edward heard of this 
event ho was enraged beyond measure, lfe felt that 
he had been duped by tho “old fox of France.” Ho 
vowed that he would' cany such a war into France as 
had never been seen in that oountiy. Great prepara- 
tions wore set on foot for that war; but«an enemy 
against whom there is no defence soon put an end ’ 
to his projects. BJr long indulgence in* every excess, 
Edward had bocomo enfeebled in body and mind, and 
his paroxysms of rage afcjbeing this insulted and 
disgraoed by Louis, king of France, brought An an 
illness, of which he died on the 9th of April, i% the 4 
forty-second y®ar of his age. Edward was buried in 
the new chapel of St. George, at Windsor, where also 
tho remains of the ill-fatod Ifonrv VI. wore aftev 
wards removed : his tomb impArtinjphis morel lesson 
to the spectator 

** Here o'er the ill-fated king tlio marble weeps •' 
■%Aud flut beside him, once feared Edward sleep?. • 

Whomliot the extended Albion could contain 
From old Belerium to the northern main, ^ 

The grave unijes ; whom o'en the great find rest. 

And blended fie tho oppressor and thf oppressed." 

Tho character of Edward IV. is too strongly marked 
to bo mistaken. IIo was vindictive, cruel, ambitious, 
and sentaual In youth he was admired for the beauty 
pf his rape and the hondsomo form of his person ; but 
We he attained to middle ago, he bbcamo, by his 
intemperance, corpulent and bloated. As a warrior ' 
fow have been more successful ; but when the hour of 
exertion was past^no warrior was ever more eager to 
rush into pleasure. In private life his address was 
easy, engaging, and familiar. HoMnshed says of his 
manners that “ nothing won more the hearts of the 
common people, who oftentimes esteem a little oourtesy 
more than a great benefit." Hence it was, that in 


ion was concluded. The 
v were that tho duko of 
El faithful subjest to his 
■Quid be restored to all 
3rdoned all his offoncos. 


had paid a part of 
s finally agreed that 


Jamek of his throne. To that 
iah negotiation withthe English 
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mate of his^ices and hie reign of 1 "tenor, he wtaroed 
to the last a great measure of popular favour. 
"virto&fiid Dec® equal to hie endowments he wtjjw 
have won for himself a name of high reno ^J? S? 
pagedof history ; but as hie career was ^F^etTwitli 
cnme and stained with almost every v|ce, Edward IV. 
must bo handed down to posterity %sono of the most 
odious monorohs that has over wielded^the English 
sceptre; In war ho was cruel an* revengeful; in 
peace, vicious 'and dissoluto. In a word ho wajft 
king of whom it can scarcely bo said that ho was frfo 
from any vico except avarice, fhe indulgent of which 
would have bridled him more than his^impcrioi^ 
appetites could hav^eeW^Ho left issue by his 
queen, Elixaboth Woodvillo, two sons and seven 
/laughters : Edward, his eldest son, succeeding him 
a brief season on bis*thrqpo. 


SECTION V. • 

• • 

EDWARD V. 

Edward V. was twelve years old when he began to 
reign. At the tirao of his father’s death ho yos 
residing in Ludlow Castle with a council, amongst 
whom wo£Q his faatomai undo, carl Rivers, and his 
half brother, Sir Richard Grey. It may be presumed 
that, before ho died, Edward had seen the orror of his 
ways. At all events he seemed to have boon anxious 
that his son at least should be brought up to lead a 
virtuous life. Only* six weeks bofore his death he 
drew up ordinances for the regulation of his daily 
conduct — ordinances which prescribed his momma 
attendance at mass, his occupation at school, his meafi 
. and his spdrts. Thus, at his meals, no one was to sit 
with him but such as earl Rivons should allow, and 
thore was to' "bo .read before him noble stories* as 
behovotli a prinoe to understand ; and that the oom- 

’ : a: A .ill! 


! boon laid in Bis tomb *t Windsor 


’ of nothing that #hlll move him to vico£ In his lost 
moments, also, Edwtyd showed deep anxiety for the 
peaSeful reign of his §&n. Whon op his (ftatli-bed he 
uf reported to lipro arfled the marquis of Dorset, tho 
queen’s son by her firpt hnsband, and lord Hastings, 
his chamberlain, to his side, and implored them to 
1 dive in /unity, uttering theso warning words : 14 If you 
' among yourselves, in a child’s reign, fall, at debate, 


ifing, the filst 

view was to obtain and ken p 
As before se& he was at*L 
fathor died, surrounded by awunoil ett 
d the quoen’s relations and friends. ' 1 
of his brother’s death th&duko of Gloucester yfim ht 
the north, and he haftened to London! ^rith v large 
number of his followers to*assisfc at thef ooronatfcfi ;*>f 
his nephew, which was fixed for the 4th it Hay. 
But before ho arrived there had been disseariohs^ in 
th% counoil. The queen and her friends deeir&|to # 
raise an aim to oonduct Edwafird from Ludl^v Oaitle 
to London; but tho#lord chamberlain, Hastings, and 
others of the anoiont nobility, opposed this measure. 
Hastings threatened to leave the court S ft Was 
persisted in; and it was finally agreed that two thou- 
sand men-at-arms should conduct the long ty West- 
minster. Jtttdhded by Rivers, VaugtyS, Grey, And 
the prescribed retinue, therefore, the young long set 
out on his journey. They tAvellea onward until 
they reached Northampton. It is said that the duke 
of Gloucester had celebrated the obsequies of his 
deceased brother ein the minster at York, and had 
there sworn fealty to Edward V., his example being: 
followed by Hte train of six hundred knights and 
squires, all dressed in mourning. From York, too, 
he wrote lettenrto tho queen, and to her brother, 
lord Rivers, replete with the wannest professions to 
them, and of loyalty to young Edward. But it would 
appear that about the same time he wrote other liters, 
which, if they did not contain disloyal sentiments, 
were not expressive of any particular attachment to 
tho queen +nd her party. Thero was nothing ho 
deeded so much as to seo the administration in their 
hands, # which was evidently contemplated^ inasmuch 
as ho knew they hated him. ne dflugned preventing 
this ; and henoo he engaged HeiJy Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, th# most uowerfop nobleman jin Eng- 
land, to nAbt him on tho roackpo London at tho head 
of his numerous vassals. Jjpeso dukes must have 
acted in concert thus earlwn the new reign; for on 
the same day the king aJpved at Northampton, they 
arrived there also, QlojpSsfef from the north, and 
Buckingham from^the n#t1i-westt But the khig had 
been ana gone again, fephe hod been sonHorwaid to 
, Stony Stratford. It imnpposed by somo writers that 


among yourselves, in a child's reign, fall, at fcbate, Stony Stratford. It idKipposed by somo writers that 
ijaany a gfcjd man shall perish, and haply ho too, and ho Jiad been sent to dodge that night at Stony Stoat- 
yo top* ©r® this land find peace ngam.” fora in orde%fo.provJlt Gloucester seeing his nephew;. 


When the during monarch uttered those warning 
words, it is probable that ho feared the minority of 
his son vould prove tho occasion of a fresh outbreak 
between the memborseof tho Woodvillo family and 
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so warning while oh. the othof hand it is affirtned tbqt Rivers and 
minority of Grey retumod froid thenoo to Northampton to show 
h outbreak their rotooct for Gloucester. There can be no doubt 
fcunjly and that ea<h party was endeavouring to outmanesuvro 


oetween tne momDorssot tno VYooavuio fiurniy and that ea<h party was endeavouring 
tlio ancient nobility of tUb land. During tip latter ethe other: the one to keop, and 
years of his reign ho had boon onablod inf a great possession of, tho young^ king’s pe: 
. degree to repress their jealousies. The dukes 6f evening they mot as friendb* % ft 
Gloucester and Buckingham, with tho lords Has- most pleasant companionship. The 
tings, Howard, and Stanley, and others, had beoomo viviaf fnirth and pleasantry display 


harmony. But them was a secrot animosit 


&<h party was endeavouring to outmaheeuvro 
her: the one to keep, ana the other ta get 
ipn of, tho younsf king’s person. But for the 
g they met as ftienfe. •It wasspent.In tho 
feasant companionship. There was mutix ccm- 
piirth and pleasantry displayed in the evening 
'.of that 29th of, Apjil. Business, abp t was 
6ted oyer their wine cups. Measures were 
ied about the king’s remaining journey, from 
Stratford to London, and hi^app&»ling com- 
But after Rivers and Grey bed debited, to 




feOUlj 

. and depart 3 


£?w»f mmt oonsultetion # botween the ! and friend. He vrla heartily attached to the young 


wee ofthe royal blood-— and aomeibw 
fa vrhlch they spent a great tart of 
The re^alt of that consultation was seat 
A in* where Rivers and Grey 
had they were ntade prisoners, 
on hf Stony Stratford, where tho 
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iy were ready to leap on horse- 

.. .. . .. forward^to Jpave that lodging for in his convioiioff 4hat all was right, for he had been 

tki'llte'pi their company; becauso “it was too summoned to meet them, and had senlThis messenger 
straight for 1 Wh.** Bat they were not yet to go rfFtor ho had had a oonferenoe with them. The queen, 
fofvfird. Sup Thomas "Vaughan and Sir Biohard liowovor, did not put Sny faith in tho assurances of 
Hawpe were arrested, and the young king, weeping Hastings ^for whenEotherham dolivored liis message 
,ahdT nothing content,” was brought bock to North- to her she exclaim ll WfR with •him, for hels 
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king, and only meant to raise tho duke^of Glou- 
oestlr to the t|gency. On the 1st of May he sent* 
a metseng er at midnigM to Rotherham, archbishop 
of York apd ohanceltor of England, assuring* him 
that the intensions of the dukes were honourable— 
that they were tojf%l and all would end well And 
at this time Hastings appears to have been confirmed 
in his conviotioff 4hat all was rights for he had been 
summoned to meet them, and had sent? hi* messenger 
rfftcr ho had had a oonferenoe with them. The queen, 
liowovor, did not put Sny faith in tho assuranoes of 


AIT the 4 kinigfc other attendants wore dis- 
missed spd banisho^ from tho nourt, under the pain 
of dearth if they ever appeared again. It is said that 
th& was in .a maze of torror at suoh 

proceedings ; and it may well bo imagined that ho 
could x\0t understand why tho friends of his ohildhood 
ai A youth smrald be thus unooremonrousljr torn from 


one of them that goeth about to destroy me and my 
blood." It would appear, indeed, that she would take 
no comfort, for More mys, # M she sat alone in thq 
rushes, all desolate and dismayed.” .The arohbilhop 
endeavoured to comfort and soqtho her alarm, do- 


proc^amgs; ana it may well bo imagined that ho endeavoured to comfort and soqtho her alarm, do- 
could x\0t understand why tho friends of his ohildhood Glaring that if hor gnomic* crowned any other king 
aiR youth sirould be thus uncoremonrousljr tom from than her son Edward, they would crown kis brother* 
him. But Gtonoester did all he could to paoify him. the duke of York, whom they had with them, on tho 


Ho foU upon his knees beforo him, expressed tho 
strongest profession of loyalty and affection for him, 
„ and assured him, as his loving unclo, that what had 
boon 1 done was for his preservation. It does not 
appear dear whether the two thou^nd horse that 
attended the king were among those who retired on 
the order to disperse; hut one thing is certain, that 
from‘this moment ho remained a prisoner in the liands 
of the two “prinoos of tho royal Blood ” — Gloucester 
and Buckingham. As for the earl Rivers, lord Groy, 
Vaughan, an# Hawse, they 
wore conveyed northward 
under a strong guard to 
Pontefraot Castle. 

The nows of these sudden 
demonstrations ^coasioned 
great oommotionkn Lon- 
don. Convinced mat her 
min afifjl that of h^Lchil- ( 
dren was fully dotoralned, 
the quoen fled- into mb© 
sanctuary of Westmins^k 
taking with her hor secoiflft 
son, tno duke of York, aqel 
her fife daughters.* Mean- 1 
while tho^artisans of •the k 
different parties, in great m 
crowd * and some of thorn J 
• in arms, had meetings and * 
consultations, -hut no fixed 
resolutions could bo formed, 
because no one knew what 
were the real intentions of 
those who had the king in 
their possession. The tor d 1 
Hastings assured theuedp! to 

that the dukes of Glouoester and Buckingham were 
acting for the public weal, and wefe right loyal 
to the king, aha there ^san be little doubt but that 
such' was m belief. At all events, though he him- 
self win desirous of getting rid of the queen-Jaaothor 
and her relations from court, he was not prepared 
to tdra traitor to the son of his deceased master 


morrow. As a pledge of his town sincerity the chan- 
cellor with singular imprudence toft tlio Great Seal 
with the queen, but becoming scnaiblo of his error ho 
sent a messenger for it and it was rqtumod. 

Meanwhile tho commotions in Jjondon+inoreoBed. 
Tho Thames was full of tho boats of tho duko of 
Gloucester’s servants who were hatching that no 
man should go to the sanctuary of Westminster, and 
none should pass unsearched ; tho citizens gathered 
in groups to discourse of tho events that wore passing ; 







>f SANCTUARY AT WESTMlWrER. , f 

and tho knights and gentlemen wore putting on thou 
harness and assembling in companies. * In the midst 
of those commotions a council was held, at which tho 
archbishop of York, as was tho custom, produced tho 
Groat SealVhich he had well-nigh tort. Hastings 
had returned from his flying visit to the duke* and 
at this council ho again asserted that tho duko of 
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GUraowteirwas faithful to the yourfg king. The earl were alao made m the gw 
Bivent and the lord Bichard Grey, and others hads was.tafen from tho wrr.«b 
only haem arrested, ho said, tor matte# attempted by tpe bishop of London, sa g 
them a gainst the two royal dukos, and not fdf the among the^oflBoers of Hut crown. Wf 
kingWTopardy. They were to bo put 09 their trial was. Indeed, very busy in *wng » minj 
before their poors; hut thd king was coming up to Buc k i n g ham i>r his somces ftoeWed 
Ixmdon to Uncrowned on the /% appointed. Ho rewards, lie was appointed ocmstaUe 
recommended reace and good order in }ho city, that castles, and keeper of roy 
tho coronation might bo conducted with all duo appointed to the govmtmftnt of the 
solemnity. At tho same time Hastings could not but Wales. Others were also, partaker* 0 
admit -tliat matters woro' like to come to a field ;* favours, although they were bestowed ' 




while Heatings was endeavouring to allay the goucral 
Mjprohenaioua, a report w$s industriously spread 
:tbr6ad that proofs liad been obtained thafc'tho queen’s 
relations won) plotting to destroy tho two dukes and 
others of royal blood, ix order that they flight 
govern the* young king at their pleasure. As a con- 
firmation of this report, barrels filled with arms were 
exhibited to the jieoplo, which were said to have been 
the instruments with which tho traitors were about 
to accomplish their bloody work ; and the peoplo who 
saw them came tq the condusion that it would bo a 
work of charity bo hang tho plotters of such diabolical 
mischiof! 

At length tho 4th of May, tho day of tho corona- 
tion, arrived. Tlio commotion had been so great that 
tho peaceful and wealthy citizens had earnestly longed 
for it, that tranquillity might be restored. True to 
tho time, tho dukes approached tlio city with tho 
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castles, and keeper of roy 
appointed to the gopvmrmftnfc of the 
Wales. Others were also < partaker* of^lcJuaesteria 
favours, although they were bestowed In theking’e 
name, and all grants signed with the royal hjy*® 
signet. Thus Lovell had a grant of the oastleand 
honour of Wallingford ; Catesby was made ehtno^lor # 
of the earlddbi of March; and c lord Howart^was ap- 
pointed steward of the du©% of Lancaster, south of 
tho Trent. There was a wholesale displacement , of 
those who hod held* office jin the reign of # the late 
king from tho highest to the lowest— from the chan- 


young king. On arriving at Hornsey Wood, tho lonh for that pui 
mayor with tho sheriffs and aldermen clothed in have had a 
scarlet, and fivo hundred of the* citizens clod in violet, if ho had n< 
all mounted on liorscbaok, met thoifi and greeted tlio When he a 
king “right reverently.” Gloucester entered tho city os the near 
rffiing bareheaded before Jus nephew, and exclaiming entitled — « 
aloud to tho people, “ Behold your king.” But them much less 
i. was i\p coronation m that day. Tho young monarch brother. I 
was lodged in thd bishop’s palaco, where*it is said the deaths of i 
duko of Gloucester *enowod his oath of « fealty, in would have 
which bo was followed by prelates and noblos, and that I sho 1 
my lord foayor ffid tltt aldormou of London. But ond of his | 
tho bisliop’s palaco was not deemed a placo of safety But beft 
, for tho royal boy ; for two or three days after, at a there waqju 
great council bold at Westminster, tjio duke of Buck- oned his In 


not only by these means that Gloucester sought to 
pave his way to the throne: a "man who, had aban- 
doned all principles of honour aud humanity Was soon 
carried way beyond the reach of fear or precaution. 
But up to the firstSweek in June there was no indica- 
tions that ho would attempt to thrust his nephew 
from tho throne, or to commit those bloody deeds of 
which a few days after ho was guilty. On the 6thbf 
that month ho issued particular letters to the lords 
and gent-lemon sunftnoned by the council to come and 
receive the honours of knighthood, to appear before 
tho king in the Tower four days before Hie coronation 


for that purpose. At that time, therefore, he seems to 
have had a full intention of crowning his nephew or 
if he had notfhis socret was kept within bis own bosom. 
When he was appointed protector— to which dignity, 
os tho nearest male of the royal fanrfy, Ub was fairly 
entitled— no cn<? foresaw any dangew) the succession, 
much less to the lives of the mrof his deceased 
brother. Had ho "been agousedjpM oontemplaftog tho 
deaths of tlio young prinoes jris probable that he 
would have exolaimed with ojm of old — “Am 1 a dog* 
that I should do such thun?” Tet such was the 
ond of his pfotectorship. M 0 

But before such a consjRmation could bo effected 
thoro wasjnuch bloody vfSkxo do.* Havingjtrengtli- 
oned his InterQpts by ibmpmmAion of hisuicncLs, ho 


Towor in state to Westminster on tho day ^before 
thoir ooronation. Edward was accordingly sent to 
the Tower; the day of. his ooronation being now 
fixed for the 22nd of June. „ j 

At this-oouncil the duke of Gloucester was ap- 
pointed protector of the kingdom. Thus exalted, he, 
proclaimed himself, “ brothor and uncle of the king,' 
protector and defensor, great ohamborlain, constable, 
and lord high admiral of England/’ Tho lords in 
council subsequently sumwned fifty lords and gen- 
tlemen to attend and receive, as customary befoxp a 
ooronation, tho honours of knighthood ; thoso lords 
andgontlemeii: being no doubt members of the ancient 
nobility, and not the friends of the queen. .Changes 


to which violent aiql sanguinary measure the duke 
of Buckingham and even lord Hastings consented. 


Without ;any trial or form ofprocess they foil under 
the axe of the headsman. This was the first art in 
the tragedy of blood by which he ascended the throne. 
€ Having taken this stop, hb sounded Buckingham and 
Hasting^, hid coadjutors in Ais deed of guilt*, as to 
tho parti they would take should ho attempt to usurp 
tho thnme -Bftokingham personally, and Stylings by 
means <pf Catesby, a lawyer jrho lived in great in- 
timacy / with that nobleman. To Buckingham he 
i represented that tho execution of persons so' nearly 
\ related to the queen as earl Bhrers and ford-' Grey 
i would! never pass unpunished ; that all the actors in 


Hasting 
tho pari 
tho thre 
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of aVerti 


oouid for self-preservation to prevent 
fature vungiunoe; that it wouldbo im- 
the queen from her eon to ever, axffl 
instil inta hie mind the thoughts of 
f ria n iH a executions, thejanguinary in- 
on her fymily ; that tne only method 
d aveiu^ ineso dangers was to put the eoeptre into 
the hands of. one of whose friendship the duke might 
be aMmUund jvhds© years and experience taught 
him.:to*espeot merit and* the rights of the ancient 
ne&tityj end that the* same necessity which had 
carrted them so to in resisting tho usurpation of 
.theA intruders would justify them in attempting 
further ^innovations, and in making, the national 
consent, a new settlomerit of theysucccssion. Glouces- 
ter backed those arguments by offers of great rewards 
if Buckingham would aid hiig in his enterprise. 
Buckingham promised his full support, but not so 
did Xori Hastings. Catesby could do nothing with 
hifi. 5le #as Impregnable in his#all«giance and 
fidelity to tho children of the decoascd King Edward, 
who had honoured Him with his friendship. Bather 
than prove traitorous to them he would wun tho 
risk dr tho vengeance of tho queen for the •part ho 
had taken in the deaths of her ^relations. It was 
a brave resolution, but fatal to his life. Hastings had 
assisted him in obtaining tho regeiWy, and Bichard 
resolved that ho should not stand m liis way to 
the throne. 

This event seems to havo caused a division in tho 
council, for while tho majority attended Bichard 
early and fete at his residence in Crosby Place, 


liichird's conversation rather turned upon 'straw- 
berries! My lord of Ely, he said, had some very good 
ones in his* garden at Ilolborn, and ho should lake to 
have a mess of thpm. It is some distance from tho 
Tower to Holborn; but my lord of Ely, after express- 
ing a wish be fad some bettor thing ready to his 
pleasure than a dloss of strawberrios, sent his servant 
\fi hot haste for them. Then, says More, " tho pro- 


thence. #Wo do not read w hothor my lord of -Ely's 
strawborries ever aHffjSnBPTho Tower, but if they 
did, wheu they camo my lord protector was scarcely 
in a mood to tasto them. In about an hour, says 
More, he jetumod into tl& council chamber, 4 iaU 
changed, with a wonderful angry countenance, knit- 
ting the brows, frowning and drolting, and gnaw- 
ing on his lips, and so Mt him down In his place.” 
For a time ho was silent, but on a sudden he asked . 
what they wero worthy to suffer that compassed 
his destruction; ho who \As so noarly related to 
tho king and who was entrusted with tho admiiustra- 
tftn of tho government? Hastings replied thatrthoy 
justly merited the punishment of traitors. The pro- 
tector's denunciations pointed at tho queeivand others 
with her. 44 Then," ho replied, 44 tl^so traitors arc tho 
sorceress, my brother’s wife, and Jane Shore, his mis- 
tress, with their affinity, for they havo by their sor- 
cery and witchcraft withered my body.” Then 
plucking up his doublet sleeve to his elbow, upon his 
left arm, “ho showed a werish, withered arm, unci 
Wall as it was never other.” Evoiy one present saw 
that my lord protector was seeking a quarrel. Every 
one knew that Cyoucoster’s arm was as it ever had 
boon from his birth, werish and withered;” and j 
that Shore's wife, who ]iad boeifthe king’s mistress, 
was not at all likely to ix? in the queen’s counsels. 
Sho hated mistress Shore, but it is allirnM that 
Hastings dated on her, and af tfcr # ft brief pause life* 
replied, “Certainly, my lord, if they havo so heinously ( 
done the/ be worthy heinous nftnishraent “ What," 
rejoined tho protector, : 44 dos^thoi^ reply tp me with 
l ife' and with 4 ands ?’ I toll thee -they havo so 
done, and that I will make good on thy body, traitor.” 

44 And therewith," says Moro, in his graphic relatiqp* 


Bishopsgate, the minority, composed of Lord Hastings 
and othersi met in the Tower. Hastings, no doubt, 
felt that -his non-compliance in tho proctor’s views 
would produce a struggle between them, but ho docs 
not appcar'to have apprehended any danger. Lord 
Stanley, one of %o minority in tho <*>uncil, expressed 
his uneasinoss atlho proceedings in Crosby Place, but 
Hastitos assured iwsh tliaf he v%.s at case on that 
point, foi 4 he had hisWecref agent there mAio was sure 
* to inform him of all^hat was doing omohg the ma- 
jority there assemblco^Besides, thore was a strong 
gfirnsoft in tho Tower ; mrhat could thore bo to fear? 
But there was cause fir fear. Bichard, duke of 
Gloucester, 41 protector AcUefcn jer of this our realm 
of Engfitfd during one yoAg ago,” as rancho official 
documents of the young king; had determined to ruin 
utterly the man whom ho djgpairod of engaging to 
concur in his usurpation. Tlcro ha&ibeen a divicted 
council, but my lord protector rosffived that henceforth 
the council should be 44 ono and*indi visible." On tho 
lflth of June he summoned a council, not in Crosby 
Place, but in the Tower, where the young king was, 
and where tho minority were wont to assemble, ft 
was summoned to solemnity of the coro- 

nation. Of course HaAngs on such an occasion was* 
present* to be longed to see the young king orowned : 
deeming that then all tors and dingers,* if there 
were . any* would be «at an end. The ooUncil met 
early in the morning, for when tho pptectoir arrived 
it Was only nine o’clock and he excused himself for 
beitoeo later bs saying.that he had oVersleptlhimself. 


But M was in wonderful high spirits on thht June 1 him’ not to ask why, but flbavuy he took a priest at 
morning. He took his place at the council jtabl* in I adventures and made a short- shrift, to a longer 


a door clapped, "and in came then* men, rushing in 
harness, as many as tho chamber might hold. And 
anon the protector said to tho Lord Hosting* 4 1 
arrest thoo, traitor!' 4 What, mo, my lord?* quoth 
lie. 4 Yes, thco, traitor,* quoth the protector. And 
another let fly at the Lord Stanley, who shrunk- at 
the stroke, and fell under tho table, to else his head 
had boon cleft to tho tooth; to os shortly as ho 
shrank, yet ran the blood about his cars. Then were 
they all quietl/bestowcd in divers chambers, excopt 
the lord chamberlain, whbm tho protector bade speed 
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would not be suffered, the protector made such hfusto f 
to dinner v which he might not go to till this wire 
done for the saving of his oath. So was ho brqpght 
forth into the green beside the chapel within the 
Tower, and hisliead laid down upon a of wood 
and thero stricken off.” Moreton, ^iriiop of Ely,^who 
had such “good strawberries hi his garden at 
Holborn, and had so kindly sent for^i dish of them 
for my lord protector, was arrostwf in spito of his 
politeness, ana was committed to the custody of th<* 
duke of Buckingham. The ex/cliancellor— tho arch- 
bishop of York who left tho Great Seal with tlio, 

«j noon - and othor co iinsellpi’s, w eye also <feinmittcd 
prisoners in dilfcrcnt cIihmtWMTO tho Tower. To 
ttiny on tlie farco of his accusations, tho protector 
Minimoned mistress Shore to answer before tho coun- 
cil *for sorcery and wi&hcvaft; but as# no proofs 
which could bo received even in that dark age wero 
produced against her* lie directed her to bo tried in 
the spiritual court for hof adulteries and lewinoss. 
She was sentenced by tlie bishop of London to do 
penance for her alleged vicious life, which she did 
upon a Sunday in a white sheet with a taper in hor 
itand. 

r J'he doath of Lord Hastings, and the committal Cf 
other members of •tho council, caused great agitation 
in iho city.® According to More, thero wore 41 ominous 
looks and timid ^isporings ” It is likely that tho 
- Jjonduners would have revenged his death, but Rich- 
1 aril know how to avort tho dangor. Having had his 
dinner, and pcrchanco somo of my lord of Ely’s fine 
strawberries for his dessert, ho sent in all hasto for 
many substantial men out of the city into Iho Tower. 
Jt was to hear his ialo of what had happenod. More f 
says, at their coming tho protector and Buckingham 
44 stood harnessed in old, ill-faring bijganders, such as 
no man should wocn that they wonld vouchsafe to 
havo put upon tlioi? bucks qxcept tbit somo sudden 
nodbssitv constrained then! • And thon tho protootor 
showed Them that tho lord chamborlaiu and others of 
«iis cowipiracy lfcd # oontrivod to have suddenly do- 1 
slroyed him and tho dnko thoro tho same day in tho 
council. And what tliov intended further xk is as yet 
not 'well known. j?f which, their treason, wo never 
had knowledge before ten of tho clock tho same 
forenoon. Which sudden fear drove them to put on 
Sk\v thoir defence such hanioss as came next to hand. 
And so ftod had holpeu them, that thn .misq^ief 
turned uponthetu that would have done it.” Theso 
44 substantial citizens” wero required to report all this 
to tho Londoners jn gcuoral; and it rflay bo prosumed 
that tho talo was behoved, for their 44 ominous looks ” 
was .not followed by any commotion adverse to tho 
piotector’s government. # 

The plot thickened. The ^protector, who still con- 
tinued to woar tho mask of loyalty to tho king, held 
a council on tho 96th of June. At that council it was 
represented that it would bo dorogatory to tho # dignity 
of tho duko of York to remain in sanotuary at West- 
minster among murderers at tho timetof his brother's 
coronation, and* a deputation was appointed to wait 
ujjon tho queen and porsuado hor to permit* tho young 
prince to leave the sanctuary. Elizabeth long opposed 
his removal, urging that the duke of York by laving 
in tlie sanctuary, was not only secure himsolf, but 


also gave security to the king, ♦whose* 
would dare attempt while If is successor 
renamed in safety. But Elizabeth's 
vain. There wore 44 great plenty of 
Westminster, ”^nd had she not if 
the young duko would ha^p been taken 
placo of rofugo by force. It* is said tha r 
Bouchior, archbishop of Cqpterbuiy, who was at the 
head of this deputation, persuaded^ the # queen by 
44 gentle words” to give updier son to him, promising 




rather to tho conviction of the uselessness of resistance 


other many lords temporal,” and then burst into tears, 
liaving a presentiment that her child was lost! Rich- 
ard was carried to tho Tower, and thero seoured with 
Iris brother. 

That brother, ton the 17th of Juno, in tffecfcooaafrd 
to bo king : tho lost act of his royal authority being 
to give commissions to threo pontons to provide oxen 
and sheep for tho use of the royal household for the 
next six«months. It was, however, on that day that 
my lord protector openly threw off tho mask of 
loyalty, which ho had worn in ordor to dcoeive tho 
young monarch %nd tho pooplo. It is impossible to 
discover at what time ho formod the plan oi supplant- 
ing his nephew and placing himself on tho throne. 
If ho had formed it«bcforo he took the oath of fealty 
to tho young king, then ho was guilty of tho foulest 
hypocrisy and tho most infamous impiety* According 
to somo historians it was thus early formed, but thoir 
1 testimony seems doubtful. At tho same timo a plan 
for dethroning a young princo who had succeeded his 
fatlmr with tho general consent of tho people, could 
not have been formod and brought to maturity in a 
day, or evon in* a week. It is nftiifcst from tho 
preceding narrativo that his desjffc to mount tho 
tlirono was no sudden impulse. JR I his rocef c pro- 


tlirono was no sudden impulse. A El his rocef c pro- 
ceedings tended to that end, foray them ho* had rid 
himself of all tlioso who mightjSavo proved obstacles * 
in tho path of liis ambitkK liaving, therefore, 
cleared his way, and haviig tho two sornr of his 
deceased brother in his jJwer, thero was now no 
; longer any reason yhy hjf cfeouldtnot claim openly 
that wlricff ho had beenpiiming at with St£h mar- 
vellous cunninjf in seewt. But on what grounds 
could t Richard, duko of Gloucester, aspire to tho throne 
of England ? ] Cad notClio elder son of Edward I V. a 
better claim than hfi? Most certainly. A good and 
sufficient cause, whether true or false, had therefore 
to l>o shown why my lord protector aspired to the 
kingly dignity. And that causo was raked out of th e 
kv>wn immoralities of his brother Edward. On the 
22nd of June, tho very day when voung Edward was 
•to havo boon* crowned, there Ifora sermon preached 
at Raul's press, .tho preacher being Dr. Ralph Shaw, 
brother of tho* lord mayor of Jjondon. My lord 
protector! was there, and so yas Buckingham, and 
many n<p.e lords, and many more citizens. The 
doctor t$ok for his text these words : “The multiply- 


, ing bropd of tho ungodly shall not thrive, nor take 
deep rioting from bastard dips, nor lay any fast 
foupdat^op ” The giving out such a remarkable text 
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tod the attention of 
tat followed! It was 
irmon of a very singular 
from it. No doubt the doctor prepared 
ilf his pfeamblo for the ^buderful tale 
rl the burdemof his oration. That burden 
two youn^ princes in the Tower were 
illegitimate ohildren; m^much as Edward, their 
father, had ip the vow beginning of his reign, before 
he knew Elizabeth, the widow of Sir Thomas Grey 
clandestinely married Eleanor, the widow of the Lord 
Botcder, of Buddy. This disclosure was founded on a 
# tala said to have been now first related by Still ingjon, 
bishop o£ Bath and Wells. Stillington bad formerly 
been one of King Edwatd's codicil, but fulling into 
disgraco had been Removed from court, and made 
prisoner/ At this timo, howevcj, ho was ransomed, 
and he is said to have paid a good round sum for his 
release,, lal though it is very probable that the pre- 
teiftledvecreAie divulged may havo b*>u ftiio price of 
his ransom. Coniines says that “tho bishop dis- 
covered to the duko*of Gloucester that he married 
King Edward IV. to a beautiful young lady, which 
secret marriage had taken place before the king’s 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth JIV oodville.” And 
ho adds that the bishop having discovered this mystery 
to tho dukp of Gloucester, “ ho gave Ms assistance to 
the execution of tho barbarous designs of the duke.” 
Now tho fact of such a marriage is extremely impro- 
bable, for tiie lady Buddy would nover havo sub- 
mitted to seo another placed by the side of Edward 
on tjio thronff had who been married to him, without 
long ago blabbing tho secret. But it may havo 
answered my lord of Ely’s views to havo told this 
tale to my Lord Gloucester, and it certainly answered 
the protector’s ends to put it into tho mouth of dim 
popular, prAoluui l)r. Shaw, that ho might promul- 
gate it from the wjilpit at Paul’s Croft* to tho people. 
But tins was no^tll tho infamy which tho doctor 
henpewipon tho m^iory qf tho Acad King Edward, 


’ his hearer* to I and to which his own brother, Richard of G loucestor, 
clear from tha* ■ oag&rly listened, instead of comiuanding hin^ to oeaso, 
diameter would I i.is fc#L-raouthe4 slander. Having boldly *proiumnecd * 
thts two young princes in tho Tower to bo illegitimate, 
he took upitho scandal v^hich had been propagated, 
first by the dukopf Burgundy, and afterwards by 
the duke of Clarcnse, expressing his learned doubts 
whether EdwavtL tho lato king, was in reality the son 
of his reputed lather, Richard, duke of York, seeing 
that there was no rosemblanoo in their features. Then 
breaking <mt in a panegyric on tho duko of Glouces- 
ter ho exclaimed : “ Bohohl this excellent prince, tho 
express iiffugo of ^dgiioU^fUtlic r, tho genuino de- 
scendant of tho HousolJrtwKrV‘aring no less in tho 
virtues of his mind than in tho features of his coun- 
tenance tho character of tijp gallant Richard, onco 
your hero and favourite ;p lie alone is entitled toy«iur 
allegianco ; ho must deliver you from the dominion 
of all intruders ; ho alone caii restore tho lost glory 
and honour of tlio nation. -1 It had been concerted 
that at tho conclusion of Shaw’s serinSn Richard 
should bo hailed as king, mid some few did cry 11 God 
save King Richard!” but tlio general audicnco pre- 
served a profound silence. Tho old chronicler, Eabyan , 
who was thon in London, mul probably present at tho 
sermon, says : “ It was to tho great ubusion of all tho 
audicnoo, except such as favoured* tho msfttor, which 
were few in number, if tho truth eg plainness might 
be showed.” Tho eloquent doctor overacted his part, 
for tho audience wero not prepared to lielievo that 
either their lato king or his children were bastards. 

But what availed tho silence of tho audicnco at 
Paul’s Cross? Richard was not to bo turned aside 
Trom tho path of his ambition. If ono expedient had 
failed, another might succeed ; and, aecortlingly, ano- 
ther was tried. 41y lord mayor of London, as well as 
Dr. Shaw, his brother, was in Richard’s interests, and 
by virtue of his mayoralty ho .railed an assembly of 
tho citizens at Guildhall* #r fhis timo tho duko* if 
Buckingham was tho orator. Eabyan liighfy com- 
mends tho fluent oratory of tho^igHlo duko Gn this»| 
occasion, which ho declares wjia “without any im- 
pediment *of spitting.” Buckingham dilated on tho 
tyranny and extortion of thc^lato King Edward. *110 
had reduced numbers to beggary by his benevolences ; 
and ho had disgraced numerous honest families by his 
illicit amours. Ho wont ovor all tho topi® touched H 
upo% in Slew’s Lennon, and declared that which wits 
not true, that tho lords and commons of tip north had 
sworn never to bo governed by a bnstafa. Bucking- 
ham’s sugared words had moro effect than Shaw’s 
eloquence, for some of the poorer sort threw up their 
Ixmncts and cried, “Long livo King Richard!” but 
many of tho more roqiectaMo citizens required time 
for deliberation. But nd timo was given. Bucking- 
ham chose to take the cries of tho few os tho voico*of 
the many, and giving them # liis motft hearty thanks, 

~ and promising them abundant favours and mucli 
felicity in the coming roign, ha desired the lord 
mayor, aldermen* and citizens, to meet him next day 
t <1 petition tho protector to take upon him the crown. 
At* tho same timo he warned them, that as my lord 

E rotector was a man of extreme modesty, and one who 
ad tho deepest affeotion for his brother’s childron, ho 
might reject thoir pofitiont 
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On the 2fth of June thoro was I scone at Baynard » 

# Castle, -v^bere my lord protoctor was then roeidJuig* 
There* was- a large concourse of nobles and citfecns 
assembled there; the duke of Buckingham, ai|jl the 
lord* mayor and aldermen of London hping among 
them. They were seeking an audience with the lord 
protector on an affair of groat •importance. The 
modest duke was amazed and alarmed at such ft 
concourse of ncopfo at liis castlp® gates. Ho was 
fearful that there was some design against his persojp 
Nevertheless, after a littlo demur, ho took courago, 
and granted the desired audionco. Tho assembly 
oiimo bonding low into h is prosenej . Tho %oblo duke 
who could make a spe&iT "iftmout any impediment 
of spitting,** was again tho orator. Ho hai*angued 
most fluently on tho miseries of tho Into reign, tho 
illegality of Edward’s ftarsiago, and tln^ consequent 
illegitimacy of his children, and tho protector’s un- 
doubted title to tho 'crown; concluding with an 
earnest request, in the name of the assembly before 
him, to take that crown of which ho was so well 
worthy, and to which lio was so well entitled. My 
lord protector was takfin aback at such a proposal, 
lie was utterly surprised at it. All that tho duke 
had utton.d was truo to tho very letter, but his l#vo 
for tho children# of his brother — albeit they were 
bastards-- •Was greater than his lovo for tho crown. 
Was there ever guch a brother, and such a loving 
undo? Somo pcoplo are born to greatness, others 
havo it thrust upon them. Returning to his charge, 
Buckingham told him in plain words that none of 
Edward’s children should roign over them; and hinted 
tliat if ho persisted in not accepting tho crown, they 
would offer it to another who would not refuse id 
Gloucester «was startlod at this announcement. ITo 
hesitated, desired a day to considej, but kindly gave 
them cause to hope that ho wquld listen to reason and 
importunity ! * t 

'The last act ofchis'pofftioal farce, or rather tragedy, 
was acted on that morrow. There was again a scene 
*at Liaynard’i Cqstto. All tho prelatqp, lords, and 
great men of my lonl protector's party, assembled 
therfl to mako him tejng in spite of his idWesty and 
hiif lovo fqr his njjphcwg. They went armed with a 
potition, wliorein his sure and true title was so 
evidently showed and declared, that lie no longer 
hesitated to accept the crown. In this document the 
illogitiniSby of# tho bite king was htfpprotwod, bijf, his 
man'iago yith Eleanor Botoloy was more strongly 
than ovor insisted upon. 41 As .Edward,” it sot forth,* 
“during his life find Elizabeth lived'together sinfully 
and damnably in adultery, against the law of God 
and of his Church, so it appeared evidently, and 
followed that all tho issuing children of tho said 
King Edward bo bastards.” »To get rid of the children 
of tho duko of Clarence, tho elder brothor of Richard, 
tho attainder An* treason against tliat prince, wage 
produced as a bar to their pretensions ; and, Anally, he 
was pressed to inpun t tho throne ns his by right of 
birth, and by lawful election of thd three estates of 
the land: 44 Whereupon,” \o use his own language, 
“tho king's highness, notably assisted bje well near 
all tho lords spiritual and temporal of this realm, 
wont tlio some day untd tho palace at Wesjbmibstcr,' 
and there in such royal honourable Apparelled, within 


tho great haft there took possession i 
mind, that the same day* he would 
Upon his people; and from thenoe rode 
the cathedral church of London, jfa d 
there with procession, with grat con 
acclamation <tf all tho people m 
was tho inflated account ofhft^aooessioh,wi 
sent from his own royal pen to the 
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but which they nobly, Tofpsed to tftkf, because they 
had sworn fealty to Edward V. 
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Richard HI. did not ascend the throne o£ England 
trusting entirely td tho cloamess of his title. Nor 
did lie place implicit confidence in tho loyalty of the 
nobles anil pqpplo towards his person* A{j}ny had 
hailed him king who hated him; and many more 
looked upon him as an usurptr. But he was well 
protected with armed men. He might, indeed, ^be 
said to 9 have ascended tho throne like many of tho 
usurping emperors of old Romo : on the shields of 
-warriors, lie Had himself brought with him to 
London a great number of armed followers, and his 
chief accomplice, the duke of Buckingham, had brought 
a still greater number, and had sent for many more 
from Wales. An ^rrny of about five thousand men 
had also arrived from the north. A contemporary 
historian assorts that thore was “a teijible and un- 
heard-of number of armed men” in London, whdh ho 
was struggling up the path whibh led to the throne ; 
a path whic^, if not made slippery with blood, was at 
least too copiously sprinkled with it. The troops 
gathered together on this occasion did jicjt, it would 
appear, •make a irery gay appearano^for it Is recorded 
that the citizens of London, who wpre accustomed to 
see troops well-apiarolled and wofr-equippedjaughed 
at thoir shabby dress aifd rudy armour, mit these 
troops were formidable, and rejjffty at Richard's bidding^ 
to do any bloody work. Their commander waft woll 
known, for Jig was Sir Richard Ratdiffo, yho had 
given many proofs that he As capable of perpetrating 
the most horrid and atrodWi deeds. He it waf who 
had executed the liirl Rotors pud others ahPentefract 
Castlo, and sfich a nfin was to bo dreaded. No 
wonder, therefore, tliat some of the citizens of London 
throw up tlujte bonnes and cried, “ Long live King . 
Richard !” ana thafr others preserved a solemn silence. ' 
Theso troops, therefore, with 44 shabby dress and rusty 
armour,”, had no slight share £n tho honour or the 
infamy of this almost unexampled revolution. 
c Richard was proclaimed king on the 27th of June : 
on which day he delivered the Great Seed id one of 
his prominent supporters— bishop of' Lincoln. 
Preparations for his coronation were scaroely needod, 
for they-had already been made for tW of his nephew. 
Every one’s robes were ready, except his own as kimr. 


ana tney were soon prepared., Jrrom his oorooation- 
roll, which is still extant, It would appear that robes 
were c^rdered for Lord Edward, son or the late King 
Edwam IV., and his attendants, but it seems probable 
t%tt they were countermanded. At all events, they 
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m. If that injured nephew lad walked 
hie dndeV coronation, a circumstance < 
here recordfd, it might have been tljp 
counter-revolution, for the eight of tho 
degraded yofng prince would have ox- 
for fiiin, and indignation against his 
jOteaaor in •every feeling breast. It is 
evident mp ihard fetfc this, and that thoveforo the 
design was laid asido. In^ruth, Fabyan records that 
after Richard accepted tho sovereignty, “ the prince of 
rights Edward* V., with hi? brother, tho duke of York, 
was pat under surer keeping in tho Tower, in such 
wise that they never came again abroad." Tho arch- 
bishop of York and Lord otanloy fared better ;*for 
•having implied with the times, that is, submitted to 
Bichard, they were set St liberty before tho corona- 
tion, and took part irf tho ceremony. About tho 6amo 
time John, Lord Howard, was erected duke of Norfolk, 
and appointed high'steward. 
k Richard was crowned on tho 6th of July; Ann 
' Ne^illephis eftnsort, youngest daughtoP of tho earl of 
Warwick, sharing in his exaltation. To all outward 
appearances there waS great unanimity displayed on 
this occasion. Tho ccromony waB conducted with tho 
usual magnificence, and the attendance of Relates, 
nobles, and knights was such, that gavo him no causo 
for suspicion or disaffection. Abbots and bishops 
were there with their mitres and crozicrs in full 


three. Northumberland was there with the pointless 
sword; Stanley boro tho moss; Suffolk carried tho 
sceptre ; Lincoln held aloft the crossSand ball ; Norfolk 
had the honour of carrying tho crown ; and Bucking- 
ham Jbhc no less high honour of holding up tho king’s 
train. Kent, Lovell, and Surrey also were thero 
carrying swords, and bishops walked on the sido of 
the king. Nor was tho queen loss hoifourcd. Sho 
was preceded by earls and barons; her train lfhs 
borne by lato of Richmond, . anij twenty other 
ladies followed Mr. As usual, tho ceremony was 
followed by a bamfhet, and at fho second course thero 
“ came ^din^ into tqo hall.Sir Robert Djmoko, tho 
king’s champion, and (jtis horse trapped \rith white 
silk apd red, and hiinflplf in white harness, and tho 
heralds of arms standing on a stago amongst all tho 
company.* Then oamo rit^gig up before the king liis 
champion, and there deelqje$ before all the peoplo if 
tliore be may man will say aiiUit against Kinjfr Richard 
the Thira why ho shdtild « pretend tho crown. 
And anon all the people woroin pcaco awhile. And 
when he had all said, anon alL the li^li cried King 
. Richard, all with one voice." * # *• 

From all this it may bo gathered that tho accession 
of the duke of Gloucester to tho crown was not alto- 
gether an unsanctioncd usurpation, resting upon his ] 
own resolute will only, and supported by a few un- 
scrupulous partisans. They) was no uoulA much" 
false-heortedness disp]pydi on the day of the ’corona- 
tion, but still there was an undoubted sanction given 
to the usurpation by tho presence of^so numerous 
an assembly. And Bichard was not wanting in 
gratitude for the supportsthus given him on the day 
of his exaltation, lung Edward had amassed /con- 
siderable treasures for nis intended 'expedition* into 
France, and these* enabled him to reward his frilonds 
•r accomplices. His northern forces were sent 


amply rewarded* And estates and honours fell thick 
and fast upon his chief accomplice, the dukcv of Buck-, 
ingham. Nothing was left undono that could in any 
way tend 1 to secure his throne. Friends received rich 
rewards, arid enemies were won over or. guarded 
against. Ambassadors ^ero Bent to several foreign 
princes to announdbjiis accession and cultivate their 
friendship. JElis envoy to the court of Brittany had a 
high authority {won him. He wto to s negotiate any 
businews ho thougnt proper, oven though it was of 
Aich a nature as to Require a special mandate: an 
authority Which plainly points at a secret negotiation 
fibout theff&arl of Rich mond, p robably with a view of 
getting him into KfcrfeWBFr At tho*ssmo time tho 
countoss of Richmond waB a dear friend of tho queen's, 
and hor husband, Lord Stanley, was made steward of 
tho household; that Stanlef, whoso head hail been 
nearly M cleft to tho teeth ” on tho day when* his 
friend, Lord Hastings, was barbarously mimlerod. 

Havjpg settled all his affairs in Ijondon, Richard, 
with his quoen and their son, mado a progress of 
circuit through tho country. Ho desired to bo a 
popular monarch, and thoro ft no bettor means /or a 
king or ft queen to obtain popularity than by mingling 
autmg their subjoe ts. He spent some days at Oxford, 
where, at tho request of tho imivsi’&ity, ho ordered 
tho releaso of tho bishop of Ely, of Strawberry cele- 
brity. llo was committed to tho custody of tho duko 
of Buckingham, and this act of graco raiHcd him high 
in tho estimation of tho learned men of Oxford. Then 
ho visited Gloucester and Coventry, and everywhere 
where he went, ho raised great expectations of a milil 
and equitable reign. While ho was at Gloucester, 
tfie duke of Buckingham left tho court, and it is said 
ho quitted it in the most perfect good humour, 
nothing, as yet, haying disturbed tho luimony which 
existed between them. # Early in August, Richard 
was at Tewkesbury, an$ from fhonco ho went to 
Warwick and York. Ho ejitertri York on tho 31st of 
August, whither crowds of tho nobility, clergy, and 
gentry of tljp north came to grijet his majesty. 1 
Desiring to please them, and secure tlioir favour, 
Richard entertained them with* another coronation. 
Rotheram, archbishop of Yorl^ eroded him imd Ris 
queen in tho cathedral church on tho 8 th of September, 
and oil tho samo day ho created his son Edward, then 
tight years of ago, princo of Wales. All this wa» 
vory measant, but> tho charm was about to be broken. • 
At trfb end* of September ho was at Pjapfret, uml 
while thgro, ho heard of a wide-spread aisaffcction. 
A stoim was gathering around liis# throne, which 
threatened to shako i t to its very foundations Scarcely 
had ho left Loudon when tho pooplo of Kent, Enscx, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, and ottor soutbora counties, no 
longer overawed by his presonco, and that of his 
northern and Welsh armies, began to fourmur at the 
recent evrtits. Meetings were hold, and associations 
formal, for releasing Edward V. from the Tower, and 
restoring him to tko throne. 

But they wore too late ; •Edward and his brother, 
tho duke of X ork, wore dead and buried. What was 
tho fate of these princes ? Fabyan, who. was sheriff of 
Lbndon in the year 1493, whfin Richard was making 
his progress, throughout tho country, says, that tho 
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jommon report was that ho had put tho two sons of 
his brother to death in the Tower. Sir Thomas Afore, 
whb lfired Shortly after, and who professes to Have 
hear# tho particulars from those wlio wore wrthy 
of cibdence, is more explicit. Ho relates that # Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, constable of Jho Tower, roceived 
a message from Richard, by one of his pages, com- 
manding him to murder the two youn{U>rkicos. Brack- 
enbury, however, refused to comjiHr tho crimo: ho 
declined tho office of a murderer. More goes on Jo 
say, that Sir James Tyrrel, iqpstor of tho horse, was 
sent, from Warwick with a commission to Ainmand in 
tho Tower onp night jjndinJhat ono flight tWh 
ruffians — Miles Forrest anTlJWBn)ighton --smothered 
tlio two young princes iii their beds, and causal them ■ 
to bo buried under a staircase in iho Tower. Tho j 
subject whether these princes were murdered or not 
has been much controverted : chiefly from tho fact 
that, in tho next *cTgn a youth, commonly called 
Peter Warbcelc, claimed ft) bo tho identical 4uko of 
•fork, wh(f had escaped from his unnatural undo. 
P>ut there seems to no veiy littlo doubt that these 
two young princes were most foully murdered. It is 
said that Richard, displeased with tho male of burial 
adopted by tho ruffians, gave orders that thoy should 
bo taken from their prison grave, and intoned in 
consocrat^Si ground. Richard’s chaplain was deputed 
to seo this dono*iind it is related that it was done, 
and that, as tho chaplain died soon after, tho place of 
their burial remained unknown. Henry Vll. mado 
search for them in vain. Had ho, however, searched 
tor thorn at tlio foot of tho staircaso, it seems certain 
ho might have found thorn. If tho chaplain of 
Richard had received such an order, it amounts almcfrt 
to an absolute certainty ho nover obeyed it. In tho 
year 1(574, a circumstance occurred, which lias been 
held to bo a dccisiw corroboration of Aloro’s narrative, 
bi tliat year som<? alterations woro going ou in tho 
White Tower ; find jTi* making a now staircase into 
Hm cliapel, some bones wore found under the old 
Htairftiao, whose* proportions were ansycrablo to the 
ages of ilie royal youths. Chailcs IT. caused those 
bones to bo interred ip Henry VII.’s chapel, wlicro a 
litin insariptiou/rpon marble, roeords tho discovery of 
the remains of Edward V. and the duke of York ; tho 
decided nature of which inscription shows that, in tlio 

• seven tornith century there was an absolute Ixdief that 

• tho royal youths so died, and were*so buyied, as AToro 
relates, f^ho character of Richard, also, would loud to 
tho belief that he was guilty of their deaths. It wits 
a feature in that character not to encounter danger 
with courage, but rather to avert it, if possible, by 
crooked and unscrupulous means. When ho found 
reason to oxpeot a change of popular fooling in favour 
of tho rightful heirs, it wofild bo quite consistent with 
his views to anticipate it by a crimo ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose *ho would hesitate, either as ib 
the act itself or tho means employed. The murder 
soems to have .been ordered in tlio course of liis 
progress, and to havo been porpotVated while he was 
at Leicester — from August 17th to th6 19th— for ho 
was at Nottingham when ho was apprised of it, 
namely, August 22nd t and no doubt he flattered 
himself when the newfc arrived that now, indeed, he 
was a king, and that his son, whom, as wo havo seen, 


ho a few dapb after, while at York, crimed prince of 
Wales, would succeed to his throie. • 

9 But he was miatakonr PunishmenVmevitably, 
sooner or lator, follows ofime. There wasyeep popu : 
lar grief wh^p it was disdbvored that the two young 
princes wero dead. And therfflwas a&o, deep indig- 
nation. Every one concluded that they hgd perished 
by tho hand of violence, and Richard speeaJy lost the 
support of tho nation.^ ^ 

Whether tlic deaths of tho two young, princes had 
anything to do with tho f ' disaffeotiotf ot mo whoso 
interests, above all others In tho , kingdom, he was 
anxious to speurft, is by no means clear. It is certain, 
hoWever, that at this time, his chief acconJ^lico, 
Henry, dulft of Buckingham!, was seoretlj plotting 
liis destruction. It«is impossible to disoover the leal 
motives that determined Buckingliam to dethrone tho 
king, whose enthronement ho had effected. It is 
probable that his perfect knowledge of his own, and 
of Richard’s character, was his principal motive. It 
was impossible that any real friendship cotdl sqjjsist 
inviolate, between two men of such corrupt minds 
as Richard and Buckingham. They had plotted 
togothor tho death of Earl Rivers and others, while 
they \?cro professing tho greatest friendship for them: 
might not Ricluftd, while he was lavishing honours 
and rewards gn Buckingham, be .plotting his death ? 
and would it not bo better for him to ruin Richard 
than to lx) ruined by him? *Such might, havo been 
his thoughts ; and my lord of Ely, who grew such 
fino strawberries r in his garden ao Holbom, who was 
with Buckingham at Brecknock castle, and who was 
one of tho most subtlo men of the tiiuo, might havo 
increased his fears, and strengthened his resolve. It 
is believed by somo historians that Buckingham had 
discovered an intention, on tlio part of Richard, to 
rfcin him, and that this begat liis first discontent. It 
is related, alsq, tliat Richard had made him a grant 
of that part of tho Hereford estate which belonged to 
liis family, butwjiieh liad been escheated to tho crown, 
during tijp rule of tho Ywkists, and also of, 1 the high 
office of constable, which had long been held by 
inheritance,’ in his ancestors of tho Bolmn family; 
but that, gcnsiblo of tho danger which might cnstio 
from conferring such an jgnmenso property,’ and such 


aevitably, 
eep pqpu : 


would have been a powerful motive for Buckingham’s 
Rebellion against ticking of his own creation. But, 
whatever Bfldkingh *u*s motivo^was, it is certain, that 
very soon after Richard’s accession, ho began to form a 
conspiracy against tho government, and . attempted to 
overthrow tliat usurpation which ho himsolf had so 
zealously contributed to establish. 

But who, now tho song of Edward IV. were sleeping 
tho sloop of death, was to ItfLkipg V Buckingham liad 
no claim to tho throne, nor aoos ho appear to have had 
any serious intention of aspiring to it. But somebody 
must bo king, instead of Richard. To oniluro such a 
bloody usurper seemed to* draw disgrace upon tho 
nation, and to be attended with .danger to every 
indriridual distinguished by birth, merit, or services. 
Besildos, Richard was a king, whose claim to tho 
'jbhrolno was 11 baseless as a vision and' his title had 
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been acknowledged by any national assembly, 
jj*' tdi, f how, w»re tibc* sentiments entertained towards 
him, by those who bad bcAi his friends, as well as by 
W* avowed enemies. All forties wore united in sucu 
sentunentS, and .the Lancastrians, so long oppressed, 
and of late «<f muchjdiscredited, bega%*to fool their 
| hopes revive, and anxiously expected t ho consequence 
' of these 4o$mordinary Events. In times piust, Buck- 
ingham's fanrijy hod been ^evoted to tlio J , unoust, rian 
interest, and no himself, by hif^tnolhor, a daughter of 
Edmund, dufce*oi Somerset? was allied*, to the house of 
Lancaster. Hence,' whey* ho broke with Richard, ho 
was easily induced to espouse the causo of that house, 
and to endeavour to restore it to its Ancient prosperity. 
•AnJ in t£us he was enceumged by my lord of Ely, who 
was a zealous Lancastrian, and # who had wrongs to 
revenge. By his exlfbrtations, the dulco cast his eye 
towaids the young carl of Riclmiond, as tlio only 
person who could freo the nation from tlio tyranny of 
King Richard. * 

Ifeui^ ©at* of Richmond, liad but flight, if any, 
pre&mrions to tho crown. lie was descended from 
an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, by Catherine 
Swynford, whom he married in tlio lost ycatfof his 
life. At their marriage, it is true, John of •Gaunt 
procured tho legitimation of liis illicit offspring by 
parliament, but in that act of legitimation they wore 
expressly excluded from any claim lb tho crown. 
Besides, there were at this timo several legitimate de- 
scendants — princes and princes os— of John of Gaunt 
by his socona wife, Constantin, heiress of Casl ilc. But 
these wero too far distant, and none of them ever 
appear to hsvv* entertained any thoughts of asserting 
their* claim to tho crown of England.. There were, 
also, several me tubers of tlio huiiso of York, whoso 
titles were better than any of John of ti aunt’s pos- 
toritv — legitimate or illegitimate. But the choice of 
Buckingluqn^ and tho malcontents generally, fell on 
the carl of Michnttaid. And, in trulfl, lie possessed 
many advantaged which recommended him as the 
mc.;r. proper person to set up Jin opposition to Ricliml. 
Ho was in tho prime of life, and m the fullf vigour of 
h,is intellect. Tho Lancastrian party laid long con- 
sidered hijn as the repre.-entativo of tho houso of 
Lancaster EdVard IV. had known this, afhl Bichard 
Ilf. knew, it, and both sought to get him into 
their power. Thera was only one thing aguyist him, 
therefore? namely, his d*footi\j| title ; ~L^t that it was 
resolved Ijy Buckingham, and 9 those with whom lie 
acted in concert, to lemony, ft was proposed— an ^ a 
>vise proi>osttl it was, so far as lfcujpn Husesight coulf 
discern— to supply the defect in t^at title by uniting 
in marriage Henry, earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth, 
oldest daughter of Ed waid IV,, and thereby mingle 
the Med with th<T\Yhite Iloso, and thus put an end 
to that fatal (juarrol which had so long desolated! 
England. It is said ^hut tlto countess of Richmond 
and thp widowed quedn of Edward IV. entered 
warmly into this scheme, and if so, it is certain that 
Elizabeth verily believed that her two ft>ns wdro lost 
to her for over; that she jnight go to them, but they 
•would nevor return to her. Elizabeth. was still in 
tho sanctuary when this scheme was -divulged to her 
by a 'Welsh physician who had access to her ; and no 
doubt revenue for tho murder of her brother and lior 
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sons, apprehensions for lier surviving fjhiily, mid in- 
Ldigjiation against her own confinement, added to tho 
"wa^nth she is said hi have felt at tho proposal 4m t* 
her daughter slfould espouse Henry, carl of Richmond, 
aUhcjfigh ho was a member of the hated hoi^e of 
Lancaster. * • 

The plan, as Uuihp observes, beingJthus laid ujnm 
tho solid foundation of good sense and sound policy, 
it was secretly eqpmmunicated to •the chiof actors of 
both parties iu a If the counties of J&igland, and a 
ifrondorful alacrity appeared in every order of men to 
forward its* success and Completion. It was, however, 
iinpobbibl<^that so extensive a oonspimey could bo 
conductednn so wxffht. a v/ ^A-cr as entirely to escape 
t he jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. \ et it would 
appear that it wan somewhat “ lato in the season" 
when Rh’haid became fully ufipiiwHl of the danger J»y 
which liis iHushroom throno was snmmmlcd. Uoni- 
mmiicalions had been going toxu^l fro from England 
and Brittany between Riclqpond and Ills friend Buck- 
inglum? and others before undiscovered it. # At lengthy 
however, within a few days of that lixod for llio 
ri>ing, tho ltfth of October, lie beenmo aware of his 
critical position, lie wuh still making his progress, 
an<J ho summoned his friends in the north to meet 
him at 1 jeiooster. That summons was jead i ly ans \vei;ed . 
lie had sent the army of the north homo fugn London 
after his coronation, well content with tho gold and 
silver he found in tho treasury of* his predecessor, 
and the men of tho north could not disobey the sum- 
mons of such a immiflrcnt monarch. A considerable 
army gathered round his standard. 

Richard wafc thus prepared when tho clay of insur- 
rection arrived. Henry was proclaimed on that day 
by tho marquis of Dorset at. Exeter; by Jho bishop 
of .Salisbury at Devizes; by tho men of Kent at Maid 
stone; by those o# Berkshire at Newbury; and by 
Buckingham himself at IhxxkmwkyStcopcd as Rich ait l 
was iu crime from first to "last^up^i is public career, l*i 
maintained a high tono of morality. IIo ismaeil a 
proclamation in which ho denounced ibis encnqps as 
traitors, adulftvcrs, and baw^s : nwfli who;;o object 
was to lot fpr hinder virtue, Imd maintain vice* A 
price was set upon thp heads of* Buckingham and t^o 
principal leaders. True to life onjjtgcmciif, llemy, 
carl of Richmond, appeared off tlio coast of Devonshire 
with a ilect, but none of tho confederates wore there 
to meet, him. In Jhat October there oi.cunv.bsiicli an* 
inundation •<£ rain us had not been knutjpi in tlio * 
memory of man. Tho Severn, and oilier rivers in 
tlio neighbourhocxLof Wales, where Buckingham laid 
taken on arms, wero rendered unpayable, and pre- 
vented nim from joining his friends in llio heart of 
England. It was in vain that lie bought for a passage 
across flio Severn ; and iliq jfjoplo of Herefordshire, 
Worcester, and Gloucester, who had no affect ion for 
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him and his Welsh army, woujd not 
tlio contrary, they cither destroyed or 
bridges thrown over that river. Tlio consequonco 
was that his W^sli followers desrrrted and betook 
themselves to their mountains. Their, superstition 
led {horn to believe that, by tho oxtfaordmaty flood, it 
was evidentTHeavon fought against them. Thus do- 
tted. Buckingham fled and # concoaled* himbxdt; and 
bis failure induced tho rest of tho confederates 1o 
. 2 u 


disperse. Itt took shelter in the tawise of JJannister, 
an old servant of his family, who basely betrayed 
luiu. •K&luird had marched with his array ffom 


expoctcd, was i in mod wtely •ordered to bo oxecuted. 
He was beheaded in the markf^lace. Iho other 
confederates dispersed. Tho chiefs fled to the Con- 
tinent : but some of- inferior note, fh<v*ost conspicuous 
of whom was St. Roger, a knight who had married 
.Richards sister, the duchess of Exeter, wore take*? 
arid put to death. Tho fleet bf Richmoncbhad been 
scattered by a storm, .and ho rotumed to^Brittanyf 
»Such a total flliJuro wonlMiave disheartened most 
in on from making any further attempt, but wo And 
that on his return ho and the marquis of Dorset, who 
had dod into Brittany, again met to duviso new plans, 
and "that, in tho cathedral or Vann os, on* Christmas 
day, they pledged themselves to ronew the invasion ; 
Richmond, at tho same tirn^ swearing that if ho gained 
Uio crown, Jie would marry Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Edward XV. 

Meanwhile Richard returned to the capital. Tho 
citizens had scarcely any choice left but to receive 
him with honour, for ho camo as a victor over |jis 
enemies. He wat^mot at Kingston by my lord mayor 
and aldcngen with about five hundred citizens, all 
nobly mounted and richly dressed, who conducted 
him to Wcstminlfcor. lie spent his Christmas at 
"Westminster with great pomp, and its festivities were 
scarcely ovor whon ho ventured to call a parliament : 
the first and last called during his roign. That par- 
liament, which mot on tho 2:3 nl of January, 1481, 
was all obedient to his will. It confirmed tho petition 
which had Jieon presented by Buckingham and othors 
at Baynard Castle; declared him lawful king by 
birth, inheritance, froo election, Consecration, and 
coronation ; and ensiled the Crown on his posterity, 
beginning with Iqs wh Edward, who had been created 
prince Wales. A bill of attainder, also, was passed 
ogainqj the 44 tr#itoss” who had sought his dethrone- 
ment: sumo of tlm forfivtod ostates being retained for 
the srown, and otlroiH given to gentleme^ chiefly of 
tliy north, who had pro . oil faithful to his cause. And 
this parliament laid something * more than confirm 
Richard 1 s claims, and attaint all those who had }>een 
engaged in this revolt In the petition presented to 
tho protector at Baynard Castle, wore these romark- 
ablo worda: — “ For certainly we bo determined father 
to a vent lire, and commit us to tho peril of our life and 
jeopardy of death, than to livo in sveh thraldom and 
bondage as w<f have lived long timo heretofore, 
oppressed and injured bv extortions and new imposi- 
tions against the Laws of God and man, and tho liberty, 
old policy, and laws df tin’s realm, wherein* every 
Englishman is inherited" Jftlward IV. had plundered 
his subjects under thojnamo of benevolences ; and a 
statute was now passed to free the subject fgprn thorn* 
denouncing them as “ new and unlawful inventions 
as tho cause of •“ great penury aiyl wretchedness 
and ordaining that no sncJfc exactions shall in future 
be made, but that they bo 41 annulled for ever.” This 
act was certainly a great boon to tho Nation, ‘and 
others wore passed of a popular nature; Richard being 
ardently desirous of reconciling tho people "to his 


I usuipation. The liberties of the nation were certainly I 
i not directly impaired by tlmt usiApatiom hut had he 
long retained power ther#is no knowing to what 
extent they might have bean, as his whole character j 
displays the true features <m a tyrant. At dll events, 
as Hallam ob%ves of his nsnrjpltiqxi, 4# From an act 
so deeply tainted with moral guilt, as well as so violent 
in all its circumstances, no Substantial Mbefit was 
likely to spring.” » 

One of tho monsurfc of this paijiament was to 
annul all letters patent graifting estates to* 4 Elizabeth, 
late wife of Sir John Greyi*' By this measure the 
unfortunate princess was reduced to pemyy. Sho 
wa%still in the sanctuary of Westminster, and liicflard 
now aimed ai making her poverty and disgtgee syb- 9 
servient to his stability on tife throne. Although his 
parliament had declared the cliifdrGn of his brother 
illegitimate* tho Yo^cists as a body were inclined to 
consider the princess Elizabeth heiress to the crown. 
Richard himself seems to have been convinced of tills, 
and to hav^kntwn that the declaration 8f th^Jlemti- 
macy of Elizabeth and her sisters had no foundaaon 
in justico or truth. Ho was aftare of the project of 
uniting 9 her to Henry, oarl of Richmond, in order to 
mend his title to the crown : what if he could prevent it, 
by uniting her with his own son Edward ? Such now 
became his aim. lb that end Richard opened a cor- 
respondence) wfth his brother’s widow in the sanotuary 
of Westminster. Ho did not, it is true, make such a 
proposal in plain terms at once, but that was evidently 
the end he had im view when ho invitod Elizabeth 
and her daughters to eorao forth from their sanctuary, 
and take shelter under his own fostering} wing.' One 
would have supposed that Elizabeth would Jiavo 
spumed any overtures made to her by the murderer 
of her chiliimn, liov brother, and hor friends, and sho 
dots appear to have made some demur in the first 
instance, although stye finally too readily eegeptod his 
offers or protection. But beforo sl£ did accept it sho 
had some guarantoo for tho safety of hersolf and. her 
daughters. On tHo 1st of March tho kingpin 'M&o 
presence of tho lords spiritual and temporal, and tho 
mayor and aldermen of London, sworo upon tho holj^ 
Evangelists that if Elizaboth and her daughters 
Elizabeth, Gecilo, Anne, Katherine, and Bridget would 
leavo their sanctuary, and*bo guided, ruled, and de- 
meaned by him, 1*3 would # soo that they should lie 
in surety of thoir lives, And suffer no hurt ar ftnprison- 
mont ; -but that they should have eveTytiiingjiocessary 
as ^is kinswomen. He would find hor daughters 
gbntlemcn bogn for hisbands, and give them marriage* 
portions, and sho sfiguld receive out of hjp own purse 
seven hundred marks annually for her support Thus 
secured from further wrongs, by the oath of a king 
in whom no trust could be placed, Elizabeth left hor 
place of* refugo. She and her daughters once more 
appeared at tho court t>f Westminster, and every 
attention was paid to hor daflfchlers. Richard’s design, 
indeed, now became transparent. His son, then eleven 
years of ago •was to many the princess Elizabeth 
although ho and liis parliament had denounced her as 
a bastard, and thus his rival Richmond would bo 
wholly and entirely supplanted. Bat scarcely had 
this design bfeon formed when dqpth sot it aside. 
After tho dissolution of parliament, Richard and his 


queen made a, second progress into the north) and 
while at Nottingham, the very plaoe where he hade 
received the news of the* two young princes in tjie 
Tower, tidings reached him that his own son had 
expired Addenly at Middleham Castle. Richard and 
his queen ai % represented as being al&ost mad with 
grief at their loss ; as Jieing bowed to tho earth by 
this sudMi calamity. • We doubt whether Richards 
grief wm m poignant as tfce old historians record ; if 
it was, it did nqt long continuS. In truth, he had too 

S enenfies to w&tch tb allow him to sit down in 
mb grief. Intelligence arrived from his ambas- 
* at the court of Brittany tliat the carl of Rich- 
mond and tho English exiles were preparing for n 
rogewe^ attempt to dethrone him. To counteract 
this, he commenced a negotiation with tho duko of 
Brittany to deliver* him up.* It is related that a 
bargain was at this time struck for his surrender ; but 
Richmond had secret friends in the English court, who 
apprised him of his danger, and he and his follow 
exues4)*& infb France, whore he claifliod # tho protec- 
tion of Charles VIII. ; or rather Madame de Beaujeu, 
who had tho chief tliroction of tho affairs^ of her 
brother during his minority. About tho same timo ! 
tho earl of Oxford, one of the most faithful adherents 
of the House of Lancaster, oscapcdtfrom his prison at 
Ham and joined him, and other adherents came 
flocking to him ; so that Richmond wA more danger- 
ous in France than he had been while sojourning in 
Brittany. 

During this year Richard made* groat preparations 
for tho possible invasion. Meanwhile, ho had another 
scheme in hand to secure his illgotten throne. Ho 
is said to have declared his nephew, John do la Polo, 
carl of Lincoln, his heir ; hut such a successor was ill 
suited to his views. He was childless, eflhd his queen, 
Anno Novilo, was not likely to bear him anothor fon. 
To work tfjut his scheme of ambition, therefore, ho 
must marry agaiA and his socond wife must be that 
“Elmbetn Grey,” to whom Richmond was to bo 
united jf he could win the # crown Tf England. Tho 
lady Elizabeth was kopfc constantly about the porson 
of tho quoen, and indulged in all tho pleasures of tho 


Kept at Westminster witq groat splendour, arcssoa in 
robes of the same fashion and colour as ttyso of tho 
queen, Ilift while Anne Neqplo was living, Richard 
could have no hope of marrying Elizabeth. In tho 
month of February, 1485, howovor, Qqpen Anne irciy 
♦conveniently fell sick. It socrife Jo have been calcu- 
lated that s^o would die, and tp have boon settled 
between Richard and the queen-dowager and her 
daughter, that at her death the Red and tho Whito 
Rose should be united by the marriage of the ex- 
pectant widower and his niece. That this motft 
strange and unnatural rnuoif was contemplated seems 
cortaiiv for Elizabeth, tm mother, while tJueoTi Anno 
was sick, wrote to her son, tho martinis of Dorset, 
commanding him to retire from RicnmontTs cause 
immediately ; while Elisabeth, the daughter, implored 
Howard, dftko of Norfolk, by letter, to employ his 
good offices in forwarding her marriage with rt her joy 
and maker in thfo world, th<* master of her thoughts 
and heart,” King Richard. It is even related that 
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‘she expressed Mr surprise that tho tpioen was so 
long in dying, that February was nearly jpst and yet 
shf was still jdivc! Was tlio poison# too •slew in 
worfing its Altai effects ? or was Anno*s constitution 
batping v^ith natural disease? Whichever it was, tho 
end at length came. Ahne died in March, and then 
Elizabeth expected to ascend tho throne. But it 
would not dp after all for Richard to marry Elizabeth. 
He was told ty those around him tjiat lie was sus- 
pected of poisoning his queen, and, by marrying Eliza- 
Jboth, that suspicion wpiud bo confirmed; and that his 
friends, oten those of tho north, would assuredly for- 
%ako his fause. ^heir attachment had chiefly arisen 
out of their affection for fbo daughter of the great 
carl of Warwick, and if such a union took place, that 
affection would l>o severed from his throne. Besides 
it was urged, and rightly &>» that his marriage wiili 
his niece would be incestuous ; and that if ho obtained 
a dispensation from tho Pope,* for which he seems to 
have (replied, it would not* be sufficient to screen him 
from tho popular indignation. Upon these represen- 
tations, Richard gave up all thoughts of making Eliza- 
beth queen of England. As if was, Richard felt t liat the 
very rumour of such a marriage was injurious to him ; 
apd on the 11th of April, in tho great hall of the 
Temple, he solemnly declared before tho mayor and 
citizens of Ijondon, that bo had nover cutestcincd such 
a project. He also wrote a letter to tho citizens of 
York, relating how he had explained matters to tho 
citizens of London, and requesting them to seize all 

E ls who promulgated such a report, and send them 
tlio council. There can scarcoly bo a doubt 
that Richard did contcmpl&to such a marriage, but 
Aiding that tho nation was averso to its consumma- 
tion, it was his policy to deny it; ami by way of 
proving that bis denial was founded in truth, to send 
Elizabeth to Sheriff Hutton Castle, where lior cousin, 
tlio earl of Warwick, tlio sonoL^ffie duko of Clarence, 
was kept in honourable capttffiy. • # 

But all King Richard could do foiled to appease the 
angry feelings which tlio people lioyv^geneially enter- 
tained towam him. Ilis chines were so many and 
so shocking to humanity, that # overy ono of probity 
and honour wore desirous ilia* tho % Bceptre # should 1)0 
wrested -from his hands. It was while the people 
were thus widely disaffected, that Richmond was col- 
1 lecting ships and troops at ITarfleur a second timo to 
invade England. • Ho had been honourably Alter fained 
at life cotft’t of Franco: that court Jufking upon 
•Richard as a usurpor. Richard had desired to live 
in friendship with Louis XL, but thfd monarch looked 
upon him as inhuman and cruel, and would neither 
answer his Jotters nor receive his ambassadors. His 
son apd successor, Charles VI 11., entertained similar 
sentiments, and ho not oilly received Richmond with 
kindness, but supplied hinf with money and about J 
•throo thousand Mermans to (fid hi rutin his intended 
enterprise. Richard was well aware of the prepara- 
tions that wero being made, and hq spared no efforts i 
to avert tho danger. With tho view of exciting tlio 
prejudices of the people (%ainst his rival, he issued a 
pradamatiqn in which he called him “One Henry 
Tudor,” who was u descendod of bastard blood both by 
father, and mother's ride, Aid who, therefore, could 
have no claim to tho crown of England.” In that 
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proclamation ho also represented thatfin caso of success 
ho had covenanted with the king of Franco to resign 
all jftetdhftiorfe of right to Normamly, •Anjou, Maijlo, 
Guienno, and evon that brightest jewel in llie EumMi 
crown* Calais. Tho arms (jf Franco and* Engjuid 
were to bo for over dissevered. JTlio kingdom of i 


him about fivfi thousand men, of whom not* one hall 
I avero English. Richard waaat Nottingham when he 
heprd the news; and he idhied pitwiamatiims to all 
his subjects to join his standard, denoupoing destruc- 
tion on all who did not fbey. lie. was foined at 


England itself was to bo laid undcj*&e feet of traitors 
and foreigners. They were to have as towards for 
their services «4» tlie dignities and® health of the 
Church; all clucJiios, earldoms, baronies, and other 
inheritances of knights, squires, ^ind other gentlemen/ 
His was to Ijc a conquest, if made, attended with as 
complete a change as that wliicli^was e%cted by* 
William the Conqueror. inT&f the Todoublablo Nor- 
man, Richmond was coming with bands of robbers 
and murderers. Rebels were coming with him : men 
who'Y^ro attainted by the high court of parliament; 
many of whom it was well known woro cut-tliroats, 
adulterers, and ox tor goners. Jf, therefore, they loved 
their wivw and children-* if they wished tefckeep 
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their own defence, ho promised them, as a diligent and 
courageous prince, to put his own royal porson in the 
utmost poril on IhSir behalf. lint all this fell upon 
the oars of the people as an idle talc. Thcro was not 
the slightest feign patriotism among them. Their 
[ king % was active, they were apathetic ; nay, their 
feelings were engaged on tlio sido of tho invader. 
Ho employed spies abroad, and stationed men and 
horses on all the principal roads of England to bring 
him news of any landing or commotion in the country, 
and ho fitted out a fleot to guard the seas ; but it wu» 
all to very little purpose — tho heart of tho nation was 
disaffected. Still lie affected to fool secure in tho 
loyalty of his pcopfe. He wjm told whilo he was 
celebrating the festm^of tliq Epiphany, when lie was 
attired In his ro^l roBS *ind wearing tho crown on 
his head, that l^ichmond would certainly invade liis 
* kingdef n in the qpuTso of tho spring or # summor. and 
ho rejoiced to hear it^h<y would then have an opportu- 
nitv of crushing liis enemies. But ho soonCound that 
he Tied nut tho means go required to raise an army 
with which ho could hope to meet his enemies with 
success. . Loyal as he pretended to beliovo his peoplo 
1 wore, tht^r would not. fight without pay, and his ' 
exchequer was iow. if is one parliament. £a«l granted 
him tho duties of tonnage and poundage Tor liiff, but. 
ho had only received those duties for one jyjir, and# 
that was not sufficient for liis puipbse. AY hat could 
I ho do? In tho present btato of affairs ho could not 
coll another parliament to aid him; and so he did 
that which destroyed tin last remnant of his, popu- 
larity among tho citizoqg <k London. In direct op- 
position to his own and his parliament's ordinance, 
namely, that tfco 14 beifevolencos,” or rather tho ex-* 
tortious of tho lato reign, should never Ixr renewed, 
ho exacted forced loans — a measure which was as 
imprudent as it was illegal ; especially as those em- 
ployed to demand ♦those * benevolences,” or os the 
Londoners called them “ mofovolences <acted in a 
tyrannical manner. 

At length, on tho Tthfef August, tho invader- came. 
Richmond landed at Milford Haven, lie hod with 


lie had with 


tion on all who did not Ibey. He. was jbined at 
• Leicester by fko duke of Norfo^ Loi€ , jiovel, mid 
i Brackeubury, who brought levies froxnihe .eastern 
counties, from Hampshire, and Londom ^t many 
lords and sheriffs of counting who hadbeen summoned 
dared to disobey. His friend, Lord Sfjmfey, constable 
of England, was among the iffLssing. Ho had obtained 
permission to go into the country to raise his fol- 
1 lowors, and as Richard had begun to mvmeot his 
fidelity, ho had left his eldest son, the Lord&Saffge, 
os a hostage, but still he did no# appear. He ^ras jU 
in bed, ho sent word, yith thfi sweating gfrfcnffM, and, 
therefore, beggod a short delay ; Vhen he recovered 
he would come. It §ooras probable that llerfry hnew 
Richmond had by tliis time marched undisturbed 
through Wales, and the whole country where the 
influence ofThoTitanloys was all potent. • Ala^feecLat 
this, ho kept watch upon his hostage tho Lord Strange. 
He attempted to escape, but lie* was brought back ; 
and when he was interrogated, he confessed that Hie 
Stanley# were in favour- of tho invader, but in order 
to savo liis lifo ho Assured Richard that his father was 
still faithful to his cause, and that ho would soon join 
him. Ho wouft write 'to him, he said, to hasten his 
coming : but all tho whilo ho knew that his father's 
followors in Cheshire and Lancashire, though nomi- 
nally raised for the services of Richard, would fight 
for Richmond, and that Lord Stanley, who proved 
deceitful to tho last, would lead thorn onafo battle. 

As soon as Richmond had landed, messengers were 
sent to his friends in all quarters to come to his 
assistance. Without waiting for them at JMilford 
Ilcfrcn, however, he marched forward. As he passed 
through Wales several Welsh gontlemoi* ,with their 
friends, joined him. Among thessAvas Sir Rico ap 
Thomas, who, with Sir Walter Herbert, had raisc^and 
commanded a considerably body of men to obstructnls 
progress. Sir Walter himself was faithful to Richard, 
but disheartened by his colleague's desertion, he* 
suffered Richmond to pass through Wales without 
opposition. 'This time, tho Sovom afforded ncpolvstacle 
to the march of an army. It was orossed, and Rich- 
mond liajj no sooner passed that river, than he was 
joined by Sir George Talbot a * tho head off rtvo thou- 
sand men, the vassals of his nephew, tho young earl of 
Shrewsbury. Other families, also, rangod themselves 
under his stafiSanh ftut his army, as compared witlu 
that of his rival, wps vory inferior in pumbers and 
discipline. Still he pressed forward, for he knew that 
Richard could not depend upon liis forces. At 
Stafford, indeed, ho was met . by Sir William Stanley, 
flho brother of Lord Stanley, who had raised two 
thousand men for Richard, and at their interview tho 
future movements of* Sir William and his brothor 
were so arranged as to make Richard beliove they 
intended to join him. and at tho same time to have it 
in their power to join Richnpmd when they could do 
him the most effectual service* In accordance with . 
their arrangement, liord Stanley, who Was at Lich- 
field with three thousand men, at* the approach of 
Richmond retired to Atherstone. Thither, also, cam e 
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Ihchlnond, and while ho tras in that town swarms of 
deserters cttme over to shim from tho enemy. H# 
reached Athorstone on tho 22nd of August, and ton 
the same day Richard inched out of Leicester with 
the crown qp his head and encamped near the town 
of Bosworth. He Sad fifteen thousand men under his 
commanded- if he lyfcil been joined by the Stanleys 
as ho expected, and his troops had all been faithful to 
his cause, Richmond au& hi| adhorenta must havo 
been crushed. • ^ . 

# It was on* Monday, tho 23rd of August, that the 1 
rivals met in battle. t)n the morning of that day 
Richard,' still wearing his crown, of which— stained • 
with blood as it was— ho was so proud, mounted his 
wftr-hcflree, marshallocf ly's troops and advanced. At 
tho same time Henry moved ffcnn A there tone. Tlic 
two arancs met in the midst of an open plain nearly 
surrounded by hills, which confcnenecs about a mile 
south of * Boswortlu “ There/ 1 says Fabyan, “was 
fought;a shajp battle, and sharper shqpld it havo been 
ifqfh^riting's party had been fast to him, but many 
towards the field refused him, and rode ovor to the 
other party, and some stood hovering afar off*till they 
saw to which sido tho victory would fiilh” Tlio 
Stanleys took their position on the wings of Richard s 
army; watching their opportunity^ Rtriko for Rich- 
mond! The battle was begun with the archers ; but 
tho combatants soon drew closer togothcr. But 
Richard's troops did not fight as if they were in 
earnest, and the earl of Northumberland, with his 
hardy men of the north, did not strike one stroke. In 
truth, of all the lords who followed him scarcely ono 
proved faithful, except tho duke of Norfolk and his 
son tho earl of Surrey. Norfolk lod tlio van, and fell « 
upon the advanced guard of the eneun r , which was 
under tho command of tho bravo Lorn Oxford, the 
escaped prisoner from Ilam, and his attack made sfimo 
impression bn Oxford's ranks. But his single efforts - 
wore vain. At this time Lord Stanley had attacked ( 
the dank of Richard’s army, while jyliole bands of his 
ft'oopS’Wcre leaving their positions, either ^o fall back 
into tho rear or. to go ovor to his rival. As lie saw 
‘his lines wavoring and broken by desertion, and as- 
he saw the Lord Stanley fighting against^ him, he put 
spurs t<fhis horse, and shouting treason, galloped into i 
the midst of tho enemy. Hope had fled, and lie * 
been Ao®desperatc* As lie ni shed into the midst of ' < 
Richmond’s troops he Amghtfeight of his rival, and ho < 
resolved ta put an end ta the contest cithor by bis 
own death or that of liis competitor. .With sworn in i 
hand, he cut his way through*euery * dbatncle, till ho 
reached Henry’s standard. Si* John Cheynp was 
unhorsed by him, and Sir William Brandon, tho < 
standard bearer, slain. He was about to make a 
deadly thrust at his rival, when those around closed 
upon him, and throwing him from his liorsc, d£ < 
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the fate of their faster were the dukoT>f Norfolk, tho 
Idl'd Ferrers, Sir RichaTd Ratclilfe, and # Sir Robert 
Bfeckenbury.* Sin 'William Catesby, jmd <t>m* few 


the head of Richmond. He perished in tho thirty- 
fifth year of his age ; having reigned two years &nd 
about two months. • 

Historians differ as to the numbers that fell slain in 
this decisive battle— the most prdbablg account being 
one thousand on«the side of tlio vanquished, and but 
few on that of the victors. Among those who shared 


to terminate the goodly war of the Roses, ho displayed 
great clemency towards those who had tough t against 
him. Ho had won tho crown, for ho was hailed king 
of England oft* tho field of bsrttlo, # nnd the nation 
^endorsed liis title, and it was liis wisdom to niako 
friends of liis foes. # When tho soldiers had done 
shouting,® 44 Long live King Iloniy!” tho body of 
•Richard #vas picked up, stripped, tied across a homo 
behind a pursu i va nt -aLurms, and curried to Leicester ; 
whew, after being exposed to tho public for a fow 
days, it was bnriod, sans ccremonie, in tho church of 
tho (I icy jj’riars. • # • t 

Historians have very generally represented* King 
Richard as a monster bol li iif nfind aud body. Rous 
of Warwick, who was Lisbon tempo ra ry, describes him 
as a tyrant, aud in order to make good' hi* title to that 
unenviable character, ho says that “ having remained 
two years in his mother's Vomb, he came into the 
world with tooth and long hair down to his shoulders.” 

this was truth, ho was a perfect ogro from tho date 
of his birth. But Master Uous racist havo taken his 
dictum from soino slanderous detractor.* IIo could 
nover havo soon him, for that, ho snoh a monster 
is disproved by tho fact that he was a sort of Adonis. 
Anno Nevile, liis wife, loved him; Elizabeth* (Jrey 
called him “her joy and maker in this world, tho 
master of her heart and thoughts.” Ladies am not 
apt to love or to fall in love with monsters. Tho 
•truth is that King Richard was small of stature, had 
a sharp visago and unequal shonldow — his light 
shoulder being a little higher than tho left, to which 
no lady could have a particular objection. Tho chief 
■deformity of Richard ill. cc msnj Ki in his mind, not in 
his body ; and wo wonder, tUflri any historian, ancient 
or modern, should adduce his personal, appeaf-ance to 
blacken his qjiarueter. ' • • • « 

^Tke miud'a tlio stand tlio mop ; ,f m 

and by that ulono can posterity, if tho man is of such 
an exalted position as to enfumana its Attention, bo 
judged# His being a giant or a dwarf is a matter 
of no moment.. Even Master Rous seems to havo £o 
considered ; for after describing him as a iftonstor, hp 
says* 1 If Tlnay venture to say anything trfhis honour, 
(though ho was a little man, ho w jis a noble and valiant 
soldier. No one ever denied his personal courage, 
lie is^also said to havo been much admired for his 
eloqucnco and his jiowors of persuasion : especially, it 
is adtjed, when they were aj^cd by his bounty, which 
was sometimes excessive* There is nothing more 
eloquent than gold ; it thrills tho hearts of recipients 
i with pleasing emotions, and for a timg at least makes j 
friends of foes. In all this there is nothing detri- 
mental to tho character of King Richard. It is rather 
in his political sonduct that wo find him to have 
assumed the shape of a rftonster. Ambition was his 
ruling poqpion. It -fas this evil principle that led 
him to commit the many crimes his history unfolds : 
tliis that warped his mind t<*such a degree tliat when 
OTioe lie had formed a design, he hesitated not to cany 
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it out by mur&cr, not excepting tho*lives even of his 
own family* Ho sprinkled liia pathway to' the tiyoso 
witbrblaod, sfccd more to sustain jit ; end, by a jfat 

"Mot ind.^ All «7 SS? *“*««“ 

iible for his multiplied and dtXortaby om>raiiti» gSTJffiLiZ toSSjff&SJbX 

At this point of our national history* the affairs signally defeated-tho ono at* Neabifc MoSfand the 
of Scotland again ddimnd brief atfcuffon, in order to other at If amildon HilL as fcefore recorded, 
make the general narrative intelligiblo to the reader. By a solemn act under the great leal gassed m a 
Vhenlfeniy IV., king of England, ascended the parliament held at Edinburgh in May,* lfoiTit was 
tlirono, Kobci t JIT., the great-grandson of Bruce, had declared tliat Prince David “had died by Divine Pro- 
been seated on that of Scotland qbout n%> years.® vidence, and not otherwise;” that the king#ud par- 
Robert was a man of great amiability of nature, and, liaiufnt approved of his imprisonment as neoessaiy/or 
although somewhat given to superstition, of genuine the public goal ; and that if King Robert ha# enter- ' 
piety, lie was fifty years of age before he became tained any ill will against his brother Albany and 
kbig : but ho was ill fitted to # govem a kingdom such his agents, on account of his son’s heath, he now laid it 
ns Scotland was at that rude period. During his aside, and held then* to be loyal subjects. JBut not- 
father’s lifetime his ytuffgcr brothers, the earls of Fife withstanding this solemn act it is evident that Robert 
and Buchan, had been intfusted with the afters of had his suspicions of his brother’s designs. It^wos at 
gavernruent^nd when ho became king he affocted a this time hcrrceBlved to send his youngeSt soMp^rinee 
retired life; the oarl of Fife, who was afterwards James, to Franco, not merely to receive an education 
croatcd duke of Albany, Whs allowed to continue, under suitable J,o his rank and the station he was designed 
lliu title of Gustos or Guardian, ruler of the kingdom, to fill, but that he might be out of the reach of danger. 
His own son David, prince of Scotland and duke f>f At this "time, a.d. 1405, there was a truce, between 
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is* I his heirs the lordship of Somertdn in Lincolnshire, 


Rothesay, was then too young to act as his father's 
“Gustos;" 4ut when ho had grown up to manhood, 
aided by a strong ^party of the nobility in the year 
. 1398, he compelled the duke of Albany to resign that 
jKist to him. But David, although of a temper the 
very opposite to that of his father, was equally ill 
fitted to rule the kingdom. His profligacy brought 
ruin on himself, and many calamities on his country. 


In tho yean 1400, ho was contracted to a daughter ob April, a.d. 1406. 
the carl of March, and some part of her dower was At tho death 


England and Scotland ; but as the vessel in which tho 
young prince and his attendants sailed was off Flam- 
borough Head, ft was seized by the English, and ho 
was carried prisoner to London. Some historians 
have asserted that the nows of his son’s captivity 
broke tho heart of the old king ; but there is evidence 
that ho survived this blow to his hopes for more than 
a year, for ho died at his castle of Kothesdy, in Bute, in 


the carl of March, and some part of her dower was 
paid ; but when the rich and powerful earl of Douglas 
represented to him^hat tho contract was illegal, as 
the nobility had no^boen consulted, and offered him 
his own daughter«Ma5^, # with a larger fortune, the 


(# with a larger fort une, the 


lady Elizabeth Dunbar was unceremoniously set aside, 
iuui Dapvnd marrlb^ Marjory in the castlc^of Bothwell. 
But matrimony made n# reformation in the manners 
of Dllvid, duke of Ifothosay. Neglecting* his wife, 
Marjory, ajid the ^fair^gf the kingdom, he abandoned 


At tho death of Robert ITT. a parliament was held 
at Perth, whteh aftor declaring James, tlie prisoner of 
Heflry 1Y., lawful king, continued his uncle, Albany, 
in the rqgcnoy. ^Besides the king, Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, Murdoch, earl of Fife, tlft regent’s eldest 
son, and other Scottish nobles, with many knights, 
were prisoners in England; having been tafcc^m tflfc 
recent battles of Nosbit Moor, liomildon Hill, and 
Shrewsbury. For several years there .was peace 
between the two countries, during which time the 


lumae! 1 to tho pursuit* of his licentious pleasures, duke of AlbSny made strenuous efforts to obtain tho 
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year 1402? to givo an ovdor under tlie royal signet, to Henry Y., a.d. 4 416 : h^benn^ exchanged for Henry 
arrest liimland place him under tempor&fy confine- Percy, son of tho famous^ Hotspur. Albany stands 
incut. It seems probable that it was diicfly at« accused of usipg all his influence to prevent the 
Albany’s suggestjpn that this order Svas given, for ho liberation of ifie y ttiife king; and although there is % 


was a man of craft, and was ambitious of regaining his no historical evidence of the fact, his love of power 
position as regent. Albany willingly executed the goes for to support the accusation. In every respect 
king's mandate. Davidjpvas apprehended as 1)0 was he acted as king. Thus, in the year 1409, by his own 
on his way to tho town oft St Andrew's; and after authority, without consulting tho king or his parlia- 
boing kopt a few days in tlie castle there, was trans- Acnt, he* restored the carl of March, who wished to 
foiled to a dungeon in Falkland palace, where he, return to his native land, ip %is honours, and the 
died— the general belief being that ho was starved to greater parf of his forfeited estate. That he eon- 
death. The duke of Albany now again became regent, side rod himself king is clear from a letter written by 
The assumption of his regency was followed by opera- him, a.d. 1410, to the English monarch.; for in tliat 
liens against England. Enraged at tho breach, of letter he styled himself regent of Scotland, by the 
contract between Prince David and his (Lighter* the grace of Goa, and called the people of, Scotland “ his 
earl of March retired into England and entered into a subjects.” Fronrhk making no efforts to obtain the 
negotiation with Henry TV., which terminated. in his release of King Jamas, it is supposed that Albany, 
swearing foalty to that prince. Henry gave him and under an apprehension that if Hie peace between tnq 



two <xftmtric8 continued much longer he should not be 
**1* off ms return, in September, a.d. 1417,' 
suddenly broke the truce by investing Berwick and 
Roxburgji. Such an ac^afould bo likely to prolong 
captivity of the young king, as it jrould incense 
™ English monaicn against the Sfcottish nation. 
On this evasion Albany had on army of sixty thou- 
sand men, and the expedition is known in history os 
tiie 44 Foul Raid but itm remits wore more fatal to 
Scotland tjpin England ; Jfor* on the approach of the 
dukes of Bedford and Exeter, at the head of a formid- 
able army, the Scots rttired, and then tho English 
entered <tne south of Scotland, and laid it waste. 

It seems probable that this 44 Foul Raid ” may liavo 
been undertaken at\hf> instigation df the French 
court. At this thug there 'Nya^ war between Franco 
and England, and as the French court maintained a 
close'allianoe with the regent, Albany, such an expe- 
dition might have been suggested ter tho purpose of a 


muen -disquiet in Jutland, they wore a tnom in Jus 
side on the continent. Very shortly after tl^p 44 Foul 
Raid,” an embassy was sent from the dauphin of 
France to the regent of Scotland, to implore assist- 
ance; and as the regent and estates conceived that if 
France and .England should become uqitcd under one 
crown, Scotland could not long preserve its inde- 
pendence, the carl of Buehan, Albany's second son, 
and the oarl of Wigton, were sent with seven thou- 
sand of the choicest warriors of* Scotland to fight 
against the English, Those troops, with others that 
followed thftn, under tho oarl of Douglas, fought 
I bravely in many a bloody field; until in tho battles of 
Crevant and Vorneuil they were almost annihilated. 

Robert, duke of Albany, did not livo ft hear of tho 
deals of valour performed by his eon, tho carf of 
Buchan, muf his ^ountrymen. He djpd at his palaco 
at Stirling, a.d. 1420, in tho eightieth yoar of hiy 
ag^'IIe was succeeded in tho regency by his son, 
iiiurdofh, carl of Fife. Murdoch, also, fgpccecded to 
his father's estates and honours. But Murdoch was a 
•different character to that of the old duke. Ilo had 
neither his capacity nor his ambition. # His father 
hail, bcfli able not only i§ control the feudal nobility 
of Scotland, but to attack them to his interest, lie 
might Ijp regarded*as their chief eft* leader ; #raiscd up 
and suppdited- by thefh aga%ist both the crown and 
tho people. Murdoch, dukp of Albany, possessed no 


such power over tho Scottish nobles.* lie ooulik nyt 
even control the turbulent spnite of his own three 
sons, much more tho refractoiy nobles. The country 
soon tell into a state of anarchy ; and it is said that, 
fatigued by the affairs of government, he earnestly 
desired tho deliverance of James from his captivity. 
But at this time, a.d. 1423, tho king of Scotland coula 
scarcely bo' called a* Optimo. He had accompanied 
Henry V. in his war with France, Aid lived in 
friendship with him. llenco, when ^commissioners 
arrived at the court of Henry to negotiate for *his 
liberation, the matter was soon settled. An agree- 
ment was concluded at York on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, by which he was to be released. on these easy 
terms ; namely, that forty thousand pounds should be 
paid to England within six years, in half-yearly 


’payments; whiefi sum was to be considered as a 
coflupezisatidn for tho expensos of his uyuntcnanco 
di*mg the cightcfn years of his captivity. #But 
Jams did not return to Scotland till after there had 
beef a wedding. Tradition makes him to havu*fallen 
in Tovo some ye^rs before with the lady Joanna 
Beaufort, as ho watched her from his prison in tho 
Round Tomer of Windsor Castle. The lady Joanna 
was a near rekftlba of King Henry, beyig the daughter 
j>f tho duchess of Clarence by her first husband, tho 
duko of Somerset, whq was tho sou of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Dhncastor. Jainas was married to the lady 
Joanna, #t St. Mary Oveiy, in Southwark, on tho 
24th of February, a.d. 1424, and ho with his queen 
arrived in Scotland on tho 5th of April. They wore 
crowned in tho abbey church of Sixmo on the 21st of 
May: Murdoch, duke o£ Albany, having the honour, 
as earl of Fife— and therefore on titled to that hSnour 
— of placing him on the throrite • 

On ascending that thiwne, James had much diffi- 
cult work to perform. His kingdom lmd,* by tho t\v« 
regents, boen brought into a state which demanded 
his utmost sagacity to remedy. Brought up, how- 
ever, in the school of adversity — a school of tho 
greatest value to subjects and monarclis if they rightly 
use its teachings and discipline — li9 was fitted for tho 
work he had in hand. That work was principally to 
overthrow the domination of the feudal nobility, and 
to restore order and good government. There was 
universal violence and rapine prevailing in his Iring- 
dom; hut ho resolved, on ascertaining tho evil, to 

g rapple with it by no half measures. Jt is said that 
o observed, 44 Let but God grantuno life, and by bis 
dielp I shall make the koy keep tho castlo, und tho 
furze-bush tho cow throughout my dumintous, though 
I should lead the life of a dog to complete it.” There 
had been a truce concluded with England for soveu 
years, and thus ho hacf ,tim o gj jTited tor his work of 
reform. Nor did ho wastwJEat time. Five days 
after his coronation only had elapsed, when lio met 
his parliament at Perth. There trap % roviowoof tho 
manifold disorders of the country entered into by this 
parliament, and measures were adopted for their cor- 
rection, but tho roottof those disorders lav yjo deep to 
bo cori*ectcd by legislative enactments. Tho reins of 
government had been so much relaxed by the regents 
• — especially by Duko Murdoch— that but little alien# 
tiori was paid t<f tho proceedings of this riRrliaimmU 
Theft was* a tax lovied, of no great amoiuit, for tho 
aipaynion( of the debt to England ; but though tho 
Scots liad got tlic^r king back again, Jlioy wore not. in 
a disixjsitiun to pay it willingly. It was decidedly 
unpopular, and James was compiled to desist from 
that piode of raising monc^; although agaiiiNt his 
will ho was compelled 4o detain the hostages in 
England — for liostagcs had been left there as a pledge 
•of his good faith — longor than* he intended or desired. 
Tho opposition ho met with at tho outset appears to 
have emanated chiefly from tho late regent, and liis 
family, and partisans. They wore, at all events, con- 
sidered by him to bo th% obstacles in his work of 
reform. Uk> rid himself of these, therefore, was his 
next object. He had caused Walter, the eldest son of 
tho late regent, Murdoch, to be arrested and im- 
prisoned before tho mooting of bis parliament at 
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Porth. OnSrtwt ground he wfe arreated & not and the north The throne of Jam* iM^l «rt* 
stated; b tf t eonaido&ig that hia own father htf *«ot. Wished. 1 
W ablAfccheck hia tiirbulono* it WJ be pn*ra»jed U>o ] 

that hia arrest was for the same eauso. l*u£ this years. With Franco h^^ntained a ch^ribaoce; 
-warning was nnlieeded. 'l*hero w» wide^sproaldw- and a marn^gowas at iflna UmmhuM between 
affection airainst tho rostrafhing fmvcrmncmt of King the dauphin mid his eldest dahthter^J^rgaretv both 
i On the of whom were still in them* i* W. w. lfi the 

I 9 fl, of March i i> 1425, another parliament was year 1428; and it was stipulated m the featy that 
assembled at Porth, and on thq, fifbth day of its Margaret should bo sejt i»to Prance at* tome, with an 
h jttw Murdoch, duko of Albany, himself, with his army of six thousand men as her dspwerjo fight for v 
youngest won, Alexander, and twenty-four of theiT Charles VII., who was then reduced to* great distress 
nrutisuns, all barons of high estato, word arrested, by the success of the English arms. ^ But if this part 
With fho exception of the duke, hi^two so 19 , and hi® of the treaty was not wholly set aside, its execution 
father-in-law, the earl of Lennox, all these prisoners waf# delayed by the diplomacy of Behry. Beaufort, # 
wem soon set at liberty; but they were conducted to cardinal' of Winchester, an<J unde to the «neei» of 
Stirling, tried by their pours with great solemnity, Scotland, who, in a personal interview with James, at 
gnndomnod, and beheaded: tfieir largo estates being Durham, prevailed upon him tolceep thetrtioe with 
fnrfilitod to the crown. The youngest son %f Murdoch England, and neither to send his aaughte# nor the 
made his escape, and \fith a band of dosporato follow- succours into Franco for the present. It was fortunate 
Dumbarton, and killed John for James that he listenod to this wise eouns^; for it 
the king’s natural uncle, and was immediately after that he was called fiajxm to 
hero ho died. quell the rebellion of Alexandor* lord of the Jbles^nd 

I turbnlonco of tlio southern of Donc^d Balloch, 

In tho northern Highlands, Had James now exercised the virtue of prudence, 
nd his parliament enacted^ t he xni^ht probably have succeeded in consolidating 
illy summoned every year to the reforms ho Hid commenced, and established the 

* tho kingdom by legislative authority of tho laws. For several years there was 

• still entirely set at nought, a considerable* degree of peace and prosperity in his 
syod. Feeling that it was kingdom. But one part of his scheme for. breaking 
xample of some of the turbu- down tho strength of the nobility, which, in the year 
n, James called a parliament 1435, ho began ts unfold, was fetal to its success, 
liamont appears to have boon The crown of Scotland had been greatly impoverished 

II tho chieftains in the neigh- and weakened by the regents in their kftisn dintsibu- 
invitod to attend. Somo of ticn of tho royal domains among the Scottish aris- 
t aloof for a timo; bnt when tocrocy. The regents had no right to givo these 
fho had readily accepted the domains avfay ; but having obtained them, tho 
yally entortSined, and nothing Scottish nobles were not men to resign them back to 
orders which had reigned in tho croyn witliput opposition. Yot Jaiflu* dared to 
fcgyr hesitatod. They came, provoke that opposition. Ho had annexed the estates 
royal entertainments, and to of the family of £lbany to liis crown,; but h^qow 


Perth, so it happened ft Inverness, jflxmt fifty of were the estates of George Dunbar, earl of March, 
the beads of clans wdto suddenly arrested.* Three of which had beon forfeited by his father, but had. boon* 
tha most jnoted ljaderS 1 of lianda of plundorors wore restored by # Kobert, duke of Albany, and hold in re- 
put to death ; others wero imprisoned ; while somo of possession for more than twenty years. A effmmitteo 
tho least guilty were dismissed with a caution to bo was appointed by a parliamqpt which met at Portli in 


1 < irfdR ted to tho crown. The youngest son of Murdoch 
made his escape, and \flth a band of dosporato follow- 
ers burnt tho town of Dumbarton, and killed John 
Stewart ofoDupdonald, tho king’s natural uncle, and 
then (led into Ireland, where he died. 

By this severity tho* turbnlonco of the southern 
nobles was repressed. In tho northern Highlands, 
tho laws winch James and his parliament enacted^it 
Perth — which was usually summoned every year to 
remedy thft disorders of the kingdom by legislative 
enactments — were either still entirely set at nought, 
or but imperfectly obeyed. Feeling that it was 
neco^sary to make an oxamplo of somo of the turbu- 
lent chiefs in that region, James called a parliament 
fit Inverness. That parliament appears to have boon 
held in tho castle, and all tho chieftains in the neigh- 
1 louring countios were invited to attend. Somo of 
tho most turbulent kept aloof for a timo; bnt when 
they found that those who had readily accepted the 
invitation wero mc*jt royally entortSined, and nothing 
was said about thiwisordcra* which had reigned in 
tl!bs 6 parts, tliojb no^lR^r hesitatod. They came, 
also, t<r partako of the royal enter tainmonts, and to 


invitation wero merct royally entortSined, and nothing Scottish nobles were not men to resign them back 
was said about thfraisordcra* which had reigned in tho croyn without opposition. Yot Jaiflo 9 dared 
tl!bs 6 parts, tliojs noTlRgyr hesitatod. They came, provoke that opposition. Ho had annexed the esta 
also, t<r partako of tho royal enter tainmonts, and to of the family of £lbany to his crown,; buth^q 
take tkoir seati#ln parliament, but as it happened at began to Jpty claim to spine others. Among tfa< 
Perth, bo it happened fib Inverness. Alxmt fifty of were the estates of George Dunbar, earl of Man 
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tho least guilty were dismissed with a caution to bo 
yiore obodiont for the future. Among those who 
.wero mafio prisoners at this time, and subsequently 
sot at lib#*ty, was Alexander, lord of thfl Isloitfi. one 
of the most potonfc chiefs of tho north. On him the« 
admonition and clemency of Jamos had no effect. In 
tho year 1429 Alexander collected his followers, and 
openly revolted against tho royal authority; but he 
was defeated by James battle fought near J^cha- 
lior, and soon after threw himsolf on the royal mercy. 
I [n warned by his fate, Donald Balloch, a near relator 
of tho lord of t%) Isles, 4n tho year 1431 rebelled ; but, 
after desolating some part of tho country* with fiio 
and sword, at tho approach of his king witn his army, 
lio was abandoned by his followers^ and the pacifica- 
tion of the highlands is sfiid to have been completed 
by tlio execution of throe hundred “ captured thfoves 
and roblxirs.” Donald fled to Ireland^ where he was 
i soon killed, and his hoaikwas sont to the king. 

'ITiere was now for a timo peace both in the south 


was appointed by a parliamqpt which met at Porth in 
January examine into this mattbr, and afijpr •hear- 
ing the evideuee on botj£sidos,"that committee laid an 
opinion before parliament* on which this sentence was 

f mounced : — ; 4 That in consoquenoo of the forfeiture 
George Dunbar, Jaf# earl of March, tho earldom of* 
March belonged to tko king.” About th# same time, 
James resumed tho earldom of Stratheam, and 
although ho made some amends to the .earl who then 
hold it» Malice Graham, of the family of Kincardine, 
By granting him the earldom of Monteith, that* family 
was inoorused at the act, uidaKobert Orah&m, the 
uncle of the deprived can, especially meditated 
revenge, lumped, this resumption of tlio orown lands 
by James caused a widespread disaffection, and gave 
rise to a conspiracy which amoved fetal to his life. 
Several of thoso .who wore thus deprived of their 
estates, who wote % among the most eminent of the 
nobility, had held them, and their psedobessors before 
them, for many years ; and although James may have 
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W bV on his side in resinning them, it is scarcely 
to be wondSred atP that |in so doing, ho created foi® 
himself many enemies. « 

. tjic foreign policySvhich James at this period 
adopted gave # thoee enemies great advantage over him. 
During the year 1495, he sent his daughter, Margaret, 
to Franca, to bo betiythed to the dauphin. The 
English govemment had endeavoured to prevent iliis 
by sending lord Scroope teto Scotland, to negotiate a 
perpetual jpeaco between the two countries, to bo 
cemented by Hie marriage of tho English king with 
Margaret; but although Scroope made the most 
tempting offers of giving up Berwick and Roxburgh, 
aim all the lands in dispute between England* and 
Scotland; those offers W* rcjocted ; axffl tho dauphin 
was preferred as a,husband te tho young princess 
before King Henry. As a natural consequence, at tho 
expiration of the truoo on tho *st of May, a.i>. 1430, 
.the ^ rejection of the English proposals produced 
hcBti lipfegJ between tho two nations. # Jaraes marched 
the border, and laid siege to tho castlo of 
Roxburgh. It is di^ult to understand why ho 
should, at such a juncture, have so far deputed from 


military! * ’ 
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'accomplices, stold into Perth, and weii secretly od- 
aastjeil intfl the monastery of tho Hlael^ Friars by 
Ratert Stewaid, the chamberlain. The jtoiyxff rt what 
followed is differently told. Ono account im, that as 
hisnssas^jns proceeded towards tho royal chandler 
where James wasystandiflg in his night dress, convers- 
ing with the queen and the ladies before he retired to 


bo ladies bcfoi-e he retired to 


that by so doing he should give employment to the 
fierce spirits ho hod so recently imta^d, with a view 
of allaying that irritation. If that was his motivo ho 
was deceived. The offence given was too* deep to bo 
forgotten even by a war with England, which was at 
all times popular with the Scottish nobles. James 
pushed tho siege of Roxburgh with great vigour, and 
the, garriemAvas about to surrender, when his queen 
suddenly arrived in his camp, and informed him that 
there was a plot against his life. She know of no 
particulars, but was well assured of thoftact. Know- 
ing that many of his barons were disaffected, Und 
fearing that tlu^ conspirators might lie iiijiis own 
camp, James immediately raised the siege and retired, 
to lie north, lie finally took up j^ia residence in the 
varthndan monastery at Forth, which Jio Jjad recently 
founded, where he spent his Christinas. It would 
appear that tho suspicions which Jmd boeft awakened 
in his breast were at this time lulled, # for ho was 
surrounded by a numerous and. brilliant court. It 
was in that court and not in his camp tliat his enemies 
werdjand tho chief of them woro*so nearly connected 9 
with him l>y the ties <Jf blood that tlity were not sus- 
pected. At their head was Walter, earl of Athole, 
his undo ; and connected with him wore his grandsqp, < 
Sir Robert Stewart, chamberlam tin ftft royal house- 
hold, and that man of furioust passions, Sir Robert 
Graham. It wjould appear that it was tlio intention 
of tho conspirators to proclaim Robert Stewart king, 
as being the descendant of Robert II., and who was 
held by them fo bo tho rightful heir, as it was allcg&l 
Robert III. was bonffo^of wedlock. All these had < 
been adherents of Albany, and had wrongs to revenge 
of. recent date. Graham undertook tjie blopdy office 
of avenger, for which, from his determined character, 
he was well fitted. Tho court had spent p mon-y 
Christmas, and had prolonged tho revels of the festive 
season far into tho new year Before the Alow was 
struck. After dark, on the night of tho^ 20th of 
February, a.d. 1437, Graham, with seven of liis 


rest, he heard them approach with noiso and tumult; 
that thou lie flbw^o the window^, which ho found so 
t barml as (o proven t egress ; that tHftn ho ruslied to 
tho door, when he foiyicl the bolts hod been removed ; 
that the if ho took up, in a frenzy of despair, ono of 
•tho plants of th%floor, which ho replaced, and dropped 
into a dark vault below ; that then aft heroic woman, 
named Caroline Douglas, made her arm a bolt for the 
door of tho bod-chamber, till tho bone of that fragile 
arm was snapped in t*vo f and that then tho •eqp- 
spirators fustied in, and, after a long search* after 
James, discovered his placfi fif conceal inont, and 
dropiwg into tho \ atilt 4olow, despatched him with 
many wounds — tho sword of Graham giwng him the 
dcath-stroko. All this savours, as tho reader may 
easily perceive, of romance. * It would rather appear 
that James was assassinated in liis private apartment, 
x^hero ho was sitting at supper with tho queen and a 
few attendants: that his oup-boavor had given tho 
alarm which cost liis life, and that Queen Margaret 
herself was wounded in endeavouring, as a loving ] 
wife would do, to save her consort from death. James 
perished in the forty-fourth year of his age • and, 
dating from liis coronation, in the thirteenth of his 
reign. lie left issue ono son, and livo daughters. 

' By his rigid rule lie had mad# himself unpopular I 
Oimong his subjects ; but when they heard of his death 
in such a manner, it is said their complaints were 
hushed, and there was nothing but lamentation nnd 
mourning for liis loss. Their infection, it is added, 
was displayed by tho anjour whj^ which they pursued 
his murderers and broughtf^nem to justice : as v?ell 
as by tho ingenious and horrid tortures whiMi they 
were made to endure when thej wift-o put t* death J 
for their crime, it is said|that flic two chief eon* 
epirators, fiho carl of Athole afid Graham, for •three 
whole days had <* T ery conftlieatod refinement * of 
torture applied to them to prolong their dying agonies ; 
Graham glorying in liis crime to the last. 

The murdered king was succeeded on his throng, 
not by. Robert' Stewart, but by his own ,ftm James, 
the# an ififantjpf six years of ago. Ja flies II. was 
i crowded* on the zOlh of March, in tho abbey of Holy- 
rood ilouso. Jt parliament was *then sitting at 
Edinburgh, and Archibald, carl of Douglas, was 
appointed lieutenant of tho kingdom during tho 
king’# minority. Douglas ^however, did not long 
enjoy his power, for root? after ho had l»ocn mainly 
instrumental in concluding a truco with England — 
which was concluded in London on tfyo 3 1st of March, 
a.d. J438— ho died. Soon after his death Scotland 
fell into the utmost confusion. Tlio records of this 
state of things^are voiy perplexing, but it would 
appear that they arose frofo the ajroganco of William, 
carl of Hoggins, son of Archibald, and from the discord 
that existed between tho governor of Edinburgh 
•Castle, Sir Alexander Livingstone, and tho chancellor, | 
Sir William Crichton ; both of whom aro represented i 
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as being ambitious of possessing til tlio power and 
emoluments of tbe administration, it wtixld bo # jyo 
ftth^s to enter into a minute detail- of the contest 
between the governor and the chxmcelfor to obfcaw the 
possession of the king and the government on the 
kingdom. On one occasion? it is said that the yjocn 
mother, who resided with the governor in Stirling 
Castle, went- to Edinburgh Castle, where Jier son was 
with the obanceilor/and contrived ii*<mrry him away 
with her in a cRost to Stirling; and on another, by a 
woll-conooived plot, as tho young king was hunting 
in tho park, of Stirling, with a fow at tenants, tho 
diancel lor obtained rqxwsc&sion o^Jiis pejpon, ancP 
carried him badk to Edinburgh. Both tho queen and 
lier son were for some time, indeed, constantly 
prisoners in tho hands of one or the other of tho rival 
fictions, and no attempts appear to havo been made 
by tlfo young earl of Douglas to check th8ir rivalry. 
t)n the contrary, hdfcseftms to havo lot them quarrel 
on, in tho hope that they would destroy ono another. 
$[eanwhilo, # the country became a scene of anarchy 
and confusion, in which thefts, robberies, and murders 
were committed with ithpunitj*. There was no re- 
st raining power in the government. William, earl of 
iJouglas, was himself lawless, for according to Buchan 
lie encouraged hi* vassals, particularly in AnnandaTe, 
to plunde^those parts of the country that wore not 
under his jurisdiction. He is represented as surround- 
ing himself with^uffians capable of committing any 
viliamy. Both Livingstone the governor, and Crichton 
the chancellor, dreaded his power, and in tho year 
1440 became reconciled, in order to crush him. It 
was agreed between them that the king should remain 
in the hands of Crichton, and that Livingstono should 
retain all thp authority and emoluments of his ploco. 
Immediately after this reconciliation, a parliament 
was called at Edinburgh, to which # grcat numbers of 
]H?oplo crowded to complain of 1 tho lawless conduct of 
J)0uglas and hyp rmmorfZ It would havo boon 
dangerflus for parliament havo proceeded with a 
high band against* that potent earl, but measures 
wore concerted fof his destruction. Lotftrs of invita- 
tion were sent to him * nd hia friends toe come and 
tulfo their seats iq parliament, jnd to share in the 
administration ofUffairsf to which, by their high birth 
and wealth, they were so well entitled. That invita- 
tion was accepted. Tho carl and his only brother, 1 
Lord David, aijd a splendid retinue, #>et out for Edin- 
burgh, onth on their arrival were warmly "welcomed. 
Every mark of distinction was paid them. . They j 
wore invited t<^ dine with tho kkig in t&o 'castle. 
Douglas had been warned that he was rushing into 
danger, but tho manner with which he was received 
disarmed all suspicion. ^Tho professions of esteem 
and friendship lavished on ]ftim by Crichton, wKo met 
him on his rood to Edinburgh, could not indicate 
danger. Such was hi^improssion ; hut as ho sat "at, 
tablo with the King, Douglas and his brother David, 
and his chief confidant, Sir Malcolm Fleming, were 
suddenly arrested* by armed men ; and after a brief 
trial, or probably without %ny trial at all, hurried, to 
execution : a deed of perfidy vRiich oven Jn thabun- 
acrupulous ago was universally execrated. 

Bv the inurdor of the carl of Douglas and hia 
pi brother, the groat ostates of tliat family were divided : I 


their undo, James, lord of Aberoorn, succeeding to 
>the earldom of Douglas, agd thfer onl$ sister, Mar - 
gsret, the u Fair Maid of Galloway” to all the un- 
entailed estates. In a feflr ^ears, however, t$o power 
of that groat baronial house was ijpvived^in the person 


crown. The now earL for aome time paid no regard 
to the authority of tne king or the l%ws of his 
country. With a design of bnngiug LiVingstone and 
Crichton, who had tho chief ’direction of affairs, into 
contempt, he, liko liis cousin, who had been murdered 
by them, encouraged and protected his retainers- in 
their lawlcss^ravagcs. Whgn, ’however, Kin£ James 
hod reached his fourteenth year, JPouglas changed his 
plan of policy. At the same time he still rbsdved to 
take revenge on Livingstone and Crichton. "Douglas 
came to court, whero he made the most solemn pro- 
fessions of loyalty, and by bis submissive Mhaviour 
to tbe king, and his liberality to the co#hJiia*he 
became prime favourite with \>th> Observing^he 
increasing favour of their powerful enemy, Livingstono 
and Crichton resigned their offices, and retiftd from 


oourt; file formoxto his house of Callender, and tbe 
latter to the castlrof Edinburgh, of which he ,had the 
custody. But having now all power in the State. 


custody. But having now all power in tho State, 
Douglas. determined not to let them escape so' easily. 
By his influence thoy were denounced as rebels by a 
parliament which met at Perth in July, 1445, and 
their estates confiscated. Douglas besieged the castle 
of Edinburgh, while his friends wore employed in 
executing tho sentence against Liviftgstono rfmd 
Crichton, by seizing their lands and castles. Both tho 
earl and his friends met with stem opposition in their 
operations. Crichton made so bravo a defence of tho 
codtle of Edinburgh,, that Douglas was compelled to 
enter i^to a negotiation with him, yid if finally 
agreed that, on nis surrendering it to the king, ho 
should bo pardoned and restored to his cstatJPfeftd 
honours. Ho beeomo seeiryngly reconciled to DsuglcS? 
but distrusting the sincerity of the earl's reconcilia- 
tion, he shunned the court as much as possible. As® 
regards Livingstone, he and bis family contended witli 
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those Employed by Douglas so fiercely tflat the country 
became a sc&ie of s&ughtqpr and desolation ; and, afters 
all, ho escaped, though the contest cost tho lives of 
savors! members of his faitiily, and uprooted tlio power 
of Hie faction. ^ 

Douglas w&s no^ all powerful in dfie state. He 
possessed both the favour of tho king and the direction 
of afiainfl He was constituted lord lieutenant of the 
kingdom. His brothers, qjgo, shared incite favour of 
James. Archibald was cronfcju earl of Moray ; Hugh, 
earl of Ormond ; and JohS, Lord Balveny. No family 
in Scotland over possesftod so much power and terri- 
tories did that of Douglas at this period. And their 
, loyjlty seemed to be genuine. Tn a brief wav which 
breko aut between England and Scotland, arising 
from mutual incursions on thee borders, the earl of 
Ormond and Lord fialvcny, by their doeds of valour, 
gained great honour. There uiere none so groat in 
the .kingdom as tho Douglases. But from this time l 
thetir greatness began to doclino. James bocamo 
jeafoitoftoFtheir power, and his nobleff envious. Tho 
pe^le, too, it is said^hated them. * James appears to 
have looked upon tho groat carl as a rival potentate. 
His destruction was resol vod upon. But it was no 
easy matter to overthrow his powor- Both pdlicy and 
force were tried and failed, in thoyear 1450 Douglas 
went to Rome, whore ho was received os though he 
was a king, and while ho was absent Jhmes took and 
demolished his castle, and commanded his rents to be 
seized to indemnify those who had suffered from the 
lawlessness of his retainers ; but on his return, the 
king was compelled to make his peace with him. At 
thi^ time Livingstone Lad been again roceived into 
favour. He had lately been made high justiciary, 
and as Crichton now moved about the court as freely 
as ever, it iB evident that they wore® plotting his 
downfall. And his conduct after he returned fA>m 
Rome, as it had boon before ho wont # thcro/^iid him 
ojpen to tho hostility of tho government, lie had 
propstod James on his return to behave for tho future 
ueqyno a loyal subject, Ijut instxftd of this ho paid 
no respect to the autnority either of the King or the 
•laws of his country. He was suspected of a traitorous 
correspondence with England, and it is certain that 
ho had Entered into a bond with tho carls of Crawford 
and Ross, to stand by apd assist each other against 
all n* 3 n # in direct opposition to an act of parliament 
against sffch bonds. • His ^masals,, 4oo, were still 
allowed to carry on tho wotk of plundor. Thuso of 
Annandale, for instance, plundered Jbo lands, # and 
. carried off tho cattle of a neighbouring* lord, and when 
he sought t^recovor liis propert^by his armed friends 
and tenants, ho was made prisoner ; and when taken 
to the earl was ordered to bo hanged. Tho aim of 
Douglas appears to hajjo been to increase his partisans, 
and destroy all those who were opposed* to hinff 
Alarmed at his disptavupf ))owcr, James summoned 
Douglas to appear at cofft. He came, bftt he would 
not appear before a safe conduct w aj granted him. 
Tho court was then at Stirling, and Douglas was 
received with all duo honour. Ho supped with James, 
and they appeared as great friends as over. But 
scarcely was that supper over •when there was a 
quarrel between (hem. James complained of bis late 
conduct, and demanded that the lxmd into which ho 


had entered with Hie earls of Crawfbrd and Ross 
shfi^d be instantly given up, and Douglas sternly 
refused. Iligl^ wads passed between llusm* iipthe 
iwa£ of which tho wing, in a transport of mge, drew 
his flagger, and laid the great earl dead at liis* foot. : 
andvthns by foul Jissossihation ho rid himself of this 
powerful carl of Douglas. 

The groat earl no issue; but he had a brother 

who swore totsqycngo his death, That brother, 
James, at tlio head of 6omo of the Potiglas family, 
proceeded to tho market-place of Stirling, and there 
proclaimed tho king *a perjured murdqror and an 
♦nemy of manlypd. If all the members of that 
family had been united, King James by his rash act 
would havo placed hinwelf in the utmost jeopardy. 
But tlio earl of Angus and tho lord of Dalkeith were 
on the side of tho kiiug. •James, carl of Douglag, 
therefore, And those who had placed him at ^heir 
head, after setting fire to somff jVlrts of tho town of 
Stirling, took their depasture. Tho earl afterwards 
burnt the town and besieged tho castlo <*f Dulkoitl% 
and sent his brother, tho carl of Moray, into tho 
north, agaiust tlio carls of Angus and lluntly ; but 
both theso expeditions were unsuccessful. Discou- 
rsed by the ill success ho met with in his attempt to 
revenge his brother’s death, he ooroluded an accom- 
modation with tho king ; and his submission appeared 
to bo so sincere that, in the year 1453, Tie was ap- 
pointed one of tlio plcnipotcntiarift to negotiate tlio 
prolongation of tire truce with England. But his { 
submission was feigned. While the murderer lived 
his vengeance novor slept. While acting as tho 
king’s plenipotentiary in EngluiuLho employed liim- 
§clf in preparing a formidable rebellion against tho 
king. This rebellion was quelled; for although he 


§clf in preparing a formidable rebellion against tho 
king. This rebellion was quelled; for although he 
was enabled to raiso an army of thirty thousand men 
by his intrigues, Jet, when on liit^ return to Scotland 
he pluced himself at thetir hwul^Mi the .*ip])roach of a 
royal army lie delayed to* grua^mtl^ on wliieli mafly 
of his troops wont over to the king, and ho was 
compelled to floe and take refuge in fJngland.* This 
rebellion ooflirrod a.d. 1454j and* in a iiarliamont. 
held in July in the succecmng yoar, Douglas and 
some of his adherent^ wore attffintqjj. and their estates 
conffscatod. But he was n<Jt yet crushed? In that 
year ho again collected an army, English as well as 
* Scots, and this time ho ventured a battle in Annati- 
dalo, but wns signally defeated. His brother, A rchi- # 
bald, •earl* of Moray, was slain; his brother, Hugh, 
•earl of Ormond, was taken and beheaded; but be 
again escaped into England. In a parliament which 
met oq tho 4th of August, tho oarls attainder was 
confirmed, and it . was declared to bo high treason to 
give him either assistance ^>r entertainment in Scot- 
land; ‘but in tho year 1416 Tie was again enabled to 
inarch across the borders. This time Donald, lord pf 
,the Isles, a fierce ambitious •cliiefbdn, was banded 
with Lira* Provoked at the annexation of tho earldom 
of lloss, that hod formerly belonged to liis family, to 
the crown, Donald engaged to raiso ft. rebellion in tho 
nofth whilo Douglas im%ded the kingdom in tho 
south. £14 army on this, as on tne former oocasion, 
consisted of Scottish and English troops, and he was 
accompanied in liis enterprise by the etfrl of Northum- 
berland, but ho was a Hill'd time defeated, aiul com- 
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polled to rednoss tlio borders. Dtonahl, lord of tli<5 
Wes, had in the meantime burnt the fo\fn of Jj^r- 
ncsf aid destroyed a great extfnt of country noth 
firo and * sword ; but hearing <ff the defeat^ the 
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firo and * sword ; but hearing <8* the defeat <* tlio 
confederates, ho sought and obtained pardon fm las 

roWlliAn TmiiniiillitV WA,t OTIC'C JUOl’O rostOl'CCK ftllli 


rebellion. Tranquillity wa.f once jnoro rostoroc^ and 
James M»eni the interval of peaces m coujunetiun with 
his parliament, in acts of legislation fo^tho defence 
and prosperity of his kingdom. £# Successful were 
thfjso laws, thSt at the close of the session of a.p. 
14fi7, the throe estate# expressed their joy “that Goa 
of his li'iuca had sent their lord and sovereign such 


was effected a parliament held at Edinburgh early 
in the year 14(51* there spore ffcroe dSputefe among 
the barons; one party 'wishing to raise the queen 
dowager to the regency, lb the hope of governing in 
her name, au<ji the other opposing it* in^topoi of their 
own advancement The matter was finally com- 
promised, thus ; the queen mother was |p have the 
custody of the young king ana the rest or At family, 


progress and prosperity, that al^ his ral 
breaker# of hiVjnslioo were removed out of 7i 


, his rebels an# 
out of Tiis realm, 


breaker# of hiV jnslico were removed out ot Jus realm, 
and no masterful party remained that might causo 
any breaking in his realm.” But though James, carl 
qf Douglas, nnido no furllior # at tempt at invasion, he 
was%till tlio bitter enemy of the Scottish king. In 
his various invasions 4io had been assisted by tlio 
court of Henry VI., of whiah King James lm(^ justly 
fomplainodtf and although ho at first received a 
haughty reply, yet when tlio Yorkists began to obtain 
tlio ascendancy, liamojfy was restored between the 
courts of England and Scotland. A truce was con- 
cluded between the two countries, which was to l^t 
till tlio year 146^ but, in the meantime, tho contest 
between tj^e houses of York and Lancaster had ap- 
proached a crisis. In that contest, James, earl of 
Douglas, mingled* Deserted by the Lancastrian party, 
ho espoused tho cause of tho Yorkists, ornl by his 
intrigues with that party he was instrumental in 
fomenting those differences which eventually led the 
Scottish king, soon^fter Margaret of Anjou luid taken 
refuge in his dominions, to raiso an army and invad# 
England. The castle of Roxburgh had been in the 
hands of tlio English for more than a century, and in 
the year 11(50 it \\^us held by tho •Yorkists. It was 
with tho llouso of ^Lancaster that King James had 
cdhcludod a trace* ana^fcerelbre, as tlio Yorkists wore ( 
now predominant, ho hail "no scruples in breaking it. 
It. is K*id, indedfi, tlfb.t« James was instigated to under- 
take the siego of Itoxbujgh by Henry vt. ; or rather, 
it, nftiy bo concluded, ny Queen Margefret. That 
siege wasjatal to his life.. The down was taken and 
destroyed, but tlio easflo was defended with great 
braveiy, and tho siege had not lasted many days 
t wlicn ono of tho cannons that wore pointed against* 
,th© forti’iss, burst on being fired (pf>, as King James 
stood by Its side, and ho was killed dh“ tin# spot. 
James, earl of Douglas, was r oven god. # . * 

Tho ciown of Scotland again fett to tlio # lot of a 
minor. James liad married, in the year 144(J> Mary 
of G Holders,, by whom ho loft three sons and tivo 
daughters, lie was succeeded on his throne .by his 
eldest son, James 111., 1hen«n the seventh year of his 
age. At the timo of her husband’s doath, Mary 
of G Holders wa^ in tho camp, and sinking her ^ef* 
she excited tho Scottish nobles to persevere in tlio 
siege with redoubled ardour, and the garrison capitu- 
lated: Roxburgh* was dismantled. «Tho young king 
was brought to tlje camp # at Roxburgh, and ho .re- 
ceived the homage of his barcfhs at the Agighboifring 
monastery of Kelso, whero, according to Buchan, ho 
was crowned. ' His accession was well-nigh attended 
by a civil war. In settling the administration, which 


and a council of rcgcmcyevas established, consisting 
of nobles of both parties. By this ^raqgemeht the 
peace and good government of the camftry was for a 
timo secured. Early in the feign of James IIT. them 
wero contests between England and Sqbthihd, # but 
these have been recoidcd in the history of his eon- , 
tomporaiy, Idfiward IY. Il^tfiitios betweensthe *wo 
kingdoms ceased in# tho spring of 1464, after the 
battle of Hex Imrn, wliich mined the Lancastrians, 
when a truco for fifteen years was concludoft*at York ; 
a truce to which, at a subsequent date, forty years 
were added* which prolonged it to a.d„ 1519 ^a much 
lunger pcilbd Tlian there was any probaOTft^ofc its 
being observed. # w 

Amogg tho council of regency established , by tlio 
parliament at Edinburgh, was James Kennedy bishop 
of St. Andrew’s. ^Kennedy was nearly related to the 
royal family, and Tiis royal doscent, his sacred function, 
and his rare ab i 1 i t ies, ' procured him great, influence in 
the administration— an influence which ho constantly 
employed for tho good of the king and the kingdom. 
While he lived wo read of no rivalries among the 
nobles for place rtnd power. Within three* months 
after his death, however, wliich occurred in May, 
1460, a great change came over both Hie court, and 
tho country. Tho Douglases and the Livingstones 
had passed away, and the Boyds and tho Hamiltons 
appear on tlft stago, to enact nearly the Bamo parts as 
j they had done beforo them. The ambition of the 
family qf tho Ijpyds was unbound^. Their rise to 
grandeur was rapid, and equally rapid was tlieir 
downfall. At tins time, Robert, lord Boyd TBNKil- 
marnoek, the head of that family, was high juaticiafy 
and a mouther of tho regency. Tiis brother, Sir Alex- 
ander Boyd, was also about tlio court. As an occom* 


plisbed knight, ho was tho instructor of tho young 
king in riumg, tilting, and other martial Exercises. 
These brothers, by their Manning manners, became 
great favourites of the young kin^p and on the ^Icath 
of Bishop Keitopdy, tJ#y wAe not slow* in taking 
ad vantage of it. Knowing tho interost they had in 
tjiotboy’s affeytion, they formed a plot to get the 
entire poRsesflon o# ft# person for their selfish and* 
ambitions purposos. • To this end, thoy instilled into 
his tender miud a bitter hatred of the lord Kennedy 
and others engaged in his education. - Thoy were too 
rigid, they represented, and ££ ho was now thirteen 
^ears of Vgo lie ought to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, aVid command those he now obeyed. It 

was a pleasing tale to pour into the boy-king’-s ears, 
and ho # readi% fell into their views. A plan was 
concerted to deliver him from his rigid educators, and 
to make him a roal king. James was at Linlithgow 
and on^ morning in July, Sir Alexander Boyd oame 
thiihortwith a. f6w*fricnds to take liim out p, hunting. 
Tho lord Boyd, Somerville, and other chieftains, at 
tho head of a body of men well armed and mounted* 
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wero in tho vicinity waiting for the young king, anil 
W soon ns he loined them Ifccy gallopod off in company i 
for Edinburgh. Lord Kennedy was soon informed if 
this, and* taking horse, followed after them ; but 
when he hady>vor tajren them, on laying his hand on 
i the bridle of the kmg’s horse, and dflucavouring to 
; to return, ha was struck by the hunting- 

staff of Sir Alexander Boyd, and ho returned to Liii- 
litbgowvowing revenge.. • It jiad recently been de- 
clared highptreaion, by at^ ao* of parliament, for any 
one to carry afay tlie king from liis appointed pined 
of residence, and; to ward off any danger that might 
aris^ front this act, a parliament was called at Edin- 
burgh, in which the king, well instructed in* his 
lessen, ifiade a solemn declaration that uflhat had been 
done wits irk obodicimo to his own commands, and 
that neither the Boyas nor their friends should ever 
| be callod into question for tlum* conduct, This de- 
claration was inserted in tho registers of parliament., 
and a cqftr of it was delivered to tho lyd Boyd under 
tlie y and tlms, at least for a tiflio, ho and 

; his Si ends were safe.* Tho Boyds became greater iu 
the kingdom than ever. Lord Boyd was already 
high justiciary, governor of tho king and kingdom : 
in tho year '1467, by a commission sunder tlife great 
seal, be was made lord high chamberlain for life. 
To crown all, ho obtained tlie consent oJ‘ the king and 
a committee of lords, which had been invested by tho 
parliament which met at Edinburgh with full par- 
liamentary pouters to act till the next session, to tho 
marriage of tho princess Mary, tfito eldest sister of 
James, with my lord Boyd’s oldest son, Sir Thomas, 
who #was- crofted carl of Arran, and. who obtained 
several valuablo estates with his bride. The Boyds 
wero now raised as high as subjects could bo raised, 
and their grandeur seemed built upon a Alid founda- 
tion. They had become connected with tlie ro^hl 
family by Smfhiajje ; they filled tho lpghest offices in 
the kingdom; and they had immense estates and* 
nuipfriRis powerful friends. Moreover, they levelled 

• ilTtlie miles and favours of iho young kin^ But all 
this was but a prelude to their ruin. The lord 
Kenn^ly had not forgotten the blow ho had received 
from Sir Alexander Boyds hunting-staff, ynl lie was 
watching his opportunity* for revenge ; and that 
opportunity came in an unexpected manner. Tn iho 
year f4Q£, tho Boyfls successfully •negotiated a mar- 
riage betwoen tho yoifhg kifg and Margaret, only 
daughter of (Jlnistian, king of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. Margaret was finned for. lua: beauty, and 
4ier marriage portion was fixe# at snSty thousand 
florins of the*Rhine : ton thousand of which was to 
bo paid before she left Denmark, and tho Orkney 
Teles wore to bo put into tho possession of tho young 
king till the sum was^ggtid in full. Accordingly, in 
tho spring of a.d. 1466, the earl of Arran >fas rent* 
with a fleet and a splefldjj|^otinue to bring tho king's 
bride to Scotland. At that time, King Christum was 
at war with hie Swedish subjects, and cjnld ndt spare 
tho ten thousand florins ; so a rtew treaty was intered 
into, by which a fifth port only was paid dovfy, and 
the Shetland Isles wero mortgaged for tho remainder. 
This new treaty does not appear to ’h^vo given any 
offence at tho Scottish court; but, unfortunately, tho 

• earl of Arran was in no haste to bring homo tho 


royal bride. While tho young king was* impatient to 
rocai^e her, # ho lingered at Copenhagen. This wa* 
fat|l to tlie intorest^of himself and his jhmily. JVho 
Kenwdys, who wero nearly related to tlie king, and 


tat|l to tlie lnfarestiAof himself and his jhmily. JL’ho 
Kenwdys, who wero nearly isolated to tlie king, and 
had *i*ce ageoss to Jiim, now whispered a tulo i?i his 
ears * o which bo |ls readily listened as to that, by 
which tho Boyds had induced him to place himself m 
their hands* They had, it was represented, abused 
his favour by Grossing all tlie* power and emolu 
jients of tbo government to tho exclusfon of tho other 
nobles, who had theroljy become disaffected ; they had 
disgraced tiis family by tho marriage of the prinSoss 
iTary to £ho oarl*of Arran ; and it was uioro than 
hinted that they had designs upon itio crown, and 
that neither tho king nor his brotiM'rs wero safe in tho 
hands of that aspiring family. That wan sufficient ; 
tho young king now hated tho Boyds ns fervently m 
ho had loved thorn. There was a parliament oftllcd 
in November at Edinburgh, *atfll tho Boyds wero 
suimnugod to appear befoiw it to answer for tho oriino 
of treason : 44 for that they had taken t hodring out oft 
tho exchequer at Linlithgow, and lmd brought him to 
Edinburgh against his will.* Finding his enemies 
too powerful for him, Lord Boyd fled into England, 
ai^l ho and his son, tho earl of Arran, who was still 
in Denmark, wero tried in their absence, found guilty, | 
and all their estates wero confiscated. Sir^Moxandcv 
Boyd appeared to answer for hiirwelf, and pleaded 
“not guilty,” but the jury of lords ambbarons returned 
an ad verso verdict, and ho was condemned and be- 
headed on tho castlo hill of Edinburgh. All tho 
immense estates of tho Boyd family wore annexed to 
tho crown. Honing to bo restored^.) favour, tho earl 
of Arran sailed from Copenhagen in 'May, 1470, with | 
tlioyoung queen ; but when ho arrived in tho Frith 
of forth ho was met by his wife, tho prim ms Mary, 
who had made hoi* escape in disguise from Edinburgh, 
and findiug from her tlienj w as hope of pardon, ho 
^returned to Denmark, May , 4ra*ompauied him in Ins 
exile, mid for a tiuio refined to abandon him and 
return to lutf home; but in 4:1A yAr* 147 3, •hopes 
being held out that if she refined sna might procuro 
liis restoration to his honours tuid estates, shfl ro- 
appoaml at her brother's courff tt^is wad* that sho 
made every effort to obtain tho earl’s pardon, but that 
it was iu vain ; by some process, indeed, sho was 
tlivorced, and her marriage with tho earl of Arran * ' 
dissolved. How* this was effected is uncertain, and* 
whotllhr Maly gavo lier consent or not is Uncertain ; 
hut it is strange that one who h;id shown such deep 
affection For her hftsbund ns to go in Involuntary exile 
with him, should, noon after tho dissolution of their 
union, give her liand to another. Yet no it was ; for - 
in Junp, 147-1, sho was marr%l to James, Lord Hamil- 
ton. • 

r j£ho most conspicuous figures that appear in Book- 
ish history, after tho downfall of th<| family of tho 
Boyds, are 4hoso of tho duko of Albany and tho earl of 
Mara— tho only brothers of tho king.. Tho character . 
of tho duko and tlib earl was tho very opposite to that 
of King James. This d inference ip character, in tho 
year.' 1477, • produced tho most fatal consequences, 
king James had at this time imbibed a singular taste 
for that period, ami especially as regards Scotland; 
namely, for that of the fine arts. Its nobles wero 


warlike, and "hold those arts in contempt This con- 


could Humrond hiinaelf on he didnrith mnsiciand and 
painters. And yet thoy it was who posswpod a k® 
sharo of his favour and bofin ty. ^Tfc redounds to his 
honour that he should have preferred the arts of 
peace to those of war; at all times moi| useful and 
ennobling. But the duko and the^oafi did not think 
so, and the tSdbttish nobles were of their opinion^ 
'I'ho king’s tastes wero despi^xl by them. Ho be? 
faiau tho o]>jcct of their ridicule, and hif low-born 
fivouritos the objects of their hatgpd. T^e carl of 
Mura, who wal young, fierce, and passionate, kept no 
watch over his lips. concerning his brother’s unkingly 
tastes. Ho expressed the strongest resentment 
qgninst him, and uttored^foa^ul throats of vengeance 
ngaiflst his minions. Jarnos could ill brooft such con- 
duct, even from a brfrthbr. It is probable ho conceived 
that, tho two princes had a design upon his ^hrone, 
?nd that their existence was dangerous to his power. 
At all events, tho earl of Mars was arrested, and im- 
prisoned in tho Canongfhto, where ho died. lie was 
arrested on the insane charge of seeking to destroy 
tho king’s life by witchcraft, in which James wa^a 
devout believer ; but whether ho was put to death Dy 
tho royal ardor, as one account says, or whether, as 
lfawthorndcn records, his death was tho result of a 
fever anil frenzy fnto which tho excess of his rago at 
his confinement had thrown him, is not clear. But 
whatever was the cause of his death, it had an unto- 
ward effect on tho warlike Scottish nobles. Their 
rage against the Jring and his favourites became 
fiercer than ever. The duko of Albany became a* 
unguarded in his expressions as his brother, tho earl 
of Mara, had boon. Ho threatened tho most fearful 
vengeance on tho^king; and he ♦as committed to 
clone custody in the «gt!o of Edinburgh. It is evident 
tlfat his life was#n aafeger. * lie had only one page in 
attendance upon him, and therefore was powerless. 1 
But the duke*wts mfiro fortunate than the earl of Mars, 
his brother, for fie escaped from bis pftson, and got 
safe Franco, where Louis IX. not onlytgenorously 
entertained him, but procured fqr him an honourable 
marriage with S dauglltor of the earl of Boulogne, 
with whom he received an ample fortune. So inte- 
rested was tho French king in his welfare, that ho* 
/icnt a leafrnod.doc tor of tho Sorbonae, as his ambas- - 
sador, to Jhmos, to entreat him to bo recon tiled Sto his 
brother; but, although he was ohamed with the* 
eloquence of thq learned doctor, both in bis pnhchuig 
and conversation, the offence which the duke had 
.committed was too deep to bo forgiven. The mission 
was fruitless. t . 

It would appear that the duko of Albany endea- 
voured to obtain assistance frdm the king of France 
to make war .against* his brother, and that Loui\ 
would not listen to lijis overtures. Edward IV., king 
of England, howevor, was not so scrupulous. Tho 
truce still subsisted between the two oountries; but 
although the English kiifig had expressed his full 
determination to keep it inviol&te, and hafi even ‘con- 
cluded a contract of marriage between the prince of 
Scotland and liis youngest daughter, yet by the inr 
trigues of the duko of Albany, and the discontented 
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Soottuh noblSs, in the year 1480 war Ibstwifen the 
two countries was suddenly rdkindleA The cha- 
racteristics of this war for two years were border 
forays, and great preparations for attacks and defence, 
but in the year 1482 it assumed a more formidable 
aspect In tSat year the duke of Albany foiled from 
France into England, and entered into a treaty with 
Edward IV., in which he boldly assumocftfte title of 
Alexander, king of Scotlox^, and consented to reoeive 
tho crown — if it could oetwrested frora*the hands of his 
brother — from the English*monaroh as a^ift, and to 
. own him as Ins lord superior? It was in consequence 
of this agreement that Bichard, duko of Gfcmoester, 
accompanied by tho duko of Albany and the ear^ of 
Northumberland, marched into Scotland and captured 
the town of Berwick, and rook possession, of Edin- 
burgh, as recorded in a previous page. Had the 
army of Jomos boon faithful to him, Glfiucester’s 
triumphant march might have been impeded. Ho 
had raised* a numerous body of troops to resist the 
invasion, bht #hen ho hod arrived at tlMUm of 
Lauder, he discovered that there was treachery in 
the camp. At this time, Archibald, carl of Angus, 
one of tho family of the Douglases, was the most 
powerful noblonmi in Scotland. He had obtained 
many of the ostamb of the exiled earl of Douglas, who 
was in league with* the duko of Albany, and by 
marriage waif the son-in-law of the. lato regent, 
Bobort, Lord Boyd. He was high in favour with the 
king, and had, on more than one occasion, quelled 
rebellions against* him. James put implicit faith in 


ply engage! in 
ike of Albany 


the treasonable Schemes of tho duko of Albany 
Aeeordinglypwhen he marched with tho king to meet 
thi invading force, under tho duko of Gloucester, it 
was only to defeat the expedition in which h# engaged. 
While at Lauder, there was a meeting at midnight 


is recordodr that at this meeting one of the mombers 
repeated this fablo: — "The mice held a meeting tea 
consult about tho best means of preserving thomsolvos 
freon the c&ts, ■ One niouqp proposed to halfg a bell 
about the cat’s neck, that b^its ringing when the eat 
moved, tjjey might have warning of their clangor. 
But whej it u*is osked^whiefrof thorn wofllu boll the 
cat? nof% mouse among them was found to have so 
mu<jh oqSirago.” The design of this fable was plain. It 
♦as to .disco'fCT wJicWpossossed the necessary courage - 
to overafvo tho king* Who? why Archibald, tho earl 
of Angus, in whom the king had so much trusted. 
He undertook to “ bell tho cat,” and he did it with a 
vengeaqjho. Early in tbo morning he entered the 
Voyal totft with a body of annSd men, and there seised 
six of the king’s most firaurti confidants — men of 
oonsidorablef talent and tasfcyfor the age, on whom he 
had lavished wealth and honours — ana after upbraid- 
ing the'king fer spending bis thho in suoh unworthy 
company, carried them off, and hanged them over the 
bridge of Lauder. Struok with consternation at this 
outrage, James fled with some of his nobles to the 
castle , of Edinburgh, where ho wa^when Gloucester, 
with fho duko of Albany, took possession of tho city. 
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It ifl difficult to oonoeive why the soheuie of conquest it was concluded# Discovering the tftiitorous *cor- 
whioh the dukeshad in vfcw was not carried out, for < rerandencosof his brother with the court of England. 
• er ?m 0 ^ **ave ^ )eon no effectual opposition made tp James summoned hkn to appear before a pariia^ont 
it The army of James had disbanded when he fled thA Iras to meet at Edinburgh, in Juno, to answer tc 
from Lauder, and the utmost Confusion prevailed in a chpge of high treason ; but he mado his escape into 
the oountrv, from tlm factions into whigll the nobility Engmnd. * Aloanv was tried in his abscnco by his 
were divided. But aftey a short time a reconciliation peers, and was found guilty and condemned to death ; 
was effected. James released from tho castle at all his estatgs and Irohours being confiscated. And 
Edinburgh ; the duke of £lbany was appointed lord- there was now me Jiope of his over being rostored te 
lieutenant of the ' kingdom ; Imd Richard, duke of his country. On Ids arrival in England he found 


Gloucester, ^returned to England. 


Everything in confusion. His bosom friend,, tho duko 


Tho whole power of tho crown fell into tho hands of Gloucester, had usifrpod that tlirono,.and ho *to- 
of the duke of Albany, for ho was not only constituted quired alLhis powor to retain it ; so that he had no 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but ho bosame troops to assist, mm to the throne of ^Scotland. At 


higjh admiral anct wardon both ofethe east and 
marches/ For his* “fidelity, loyalty, fraternal 
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first, indeed, Richard showed s3hig inclination to aid 
his protonsions y .but ho soon found that it was his 


Annandaie, and the Isle of Man, made hint as opulent 
as he jg$£#powerful. For a time the Iffottors lived in 
liarikony. Albany expressed tho warmost professions 
of inviolable love ana loyalty, to the king, and tho 
king loaded him with favours in token of his dtmiploto 
reconciliation with and affection lowards Albany 
But the seeming reconciliation of twfeo royal brothers 
was of transient duration. * Early in the year 1483, 
the duke of Albany was again in rebellion. Under 
a pretence that his life was in danger, he retired from 


court and shut himself up in his strong castle of flict, in which tho fair 
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throe ygars. In tho meantime, Albany and tho long 
exiled carl of Douglas tried their fortunes an tho fields 
With a body of five hundred hovsemen, chiefly com- 
posed of tho robbers and pltftulererH on the English 
borders, they entered Annandaie, and approached tho 
town of Lochmabcn. This was in Juno, when tho 
fafr of that town was held, and tko people^ as was 
thoir custom, having thoir arms to protect their 
goods, aidod by somo neighbouring lords and gentle- 
men, opposed the invaders. Thcro # was qjlercc con- 
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flict, in which tho fair pcoplo and their adherents I 
Dunbar, from whence he ‘renewed his treasonable were tho victors. Tho old earl of Douglas was takon 
correspondence with England. Commissioners, con- prisoner and carried to Edinburgh. The sentence of 
sisting of his £iost zealous partisans and tho bitterest death had been yoars before recorded against him, 
enenfies of Ins brother, among whom was Archibald \|?it instead of commanding lu\ execution, . Junios 
Bell-tho-Cat, oarl of Angus, were sent by him to ordered him to bo confined in tho abbey of Lindores 
renew the treaty with Edward IV., and it was again for life. Tho duke of Albany escaped into England; 
agrcod that on certain conditions — conditions evUn but soon after hii return, ho wc#it to the court of 
more dishtyioyirablo than those which had character- France where, in a teurtiainont^hp received a wound 
izod tho proviou# treaty — tho EngliSh kingf would of which he died. * " * 

assistji tm to dethrono his brother, and seat him on* * Such aro the leading f&tures of Scottish history 
thp throne of Scotland. But the olfllcts of this treaty during .this period; the remainder df tho Tcign of 
"were soTaside by tho death of Edward, kifljg of Eng- James III. belongs to the eafly years of the age of 
Jpnd, which took place in less than two months after tho Tudors# ~ * 


CHAPTER If. 

History of Laws and Government, from AJ>. 1390 to AD. 1485. 


Disturbed as Englapd^vayliiring this period by civil 
wars and disputed titles W the crown, which left com- 
paratively but little time for legislation and judicial 
improvement, nevertheless, tho constitution, govern- 
ment, and laws made ftpmo progress towards fhat^ 
happy condition in which we now find thorn. Com- 
pared with those of other countries they wore, accord- 
ing to Philip de Comines, no mean authority, examples 
to be copied ; for* after describing tho disorders that 


I prevailed in the governments of France, Germany, and 
I Italy, and the cruel oppressions under which tho 
pcoplo of those countries groaned, he remarks : — “Of 


pcoplo of those countries groaned, he Remarks: — “Of 
all the stages of the world that I know, England is I 
the country where tho commonwealth is best governed, 
end tho people least oppressed.” . 
r There had been a greaff struggle in. the previous 
period by tjie lower otters for thoir rights and pri- 
vileges, the fruits of which wore seen in this. it is 
tpio that slaves were still numerous, and that there 
are instances of men, especially prisoners of war. 
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tKn^aFwa mm uko cawe ; put **w uuwwi v* 
slaves wab considerably diminished, and Hie txmtyt&m 
of thgse* whq remained in bdmbpo vpry g«f 1 tir im- 
proved. ^Whatever slaves cxistcB, whether dor** 
at predial, Wore chiefly to bo found on thq dci 
of prelates and groat brow* Other prepneta 
fared to have their lauds cultivated by freemen— men 
who would perform a fair day's work fa* a foir days 
wages. Wo find t tot, at the reqncffr sf tho commons 
many Jaws weit mado for increasing tho number of 
such labourers, and for tho regulation of the remune- 
ration they ivero to receive for their laboute. Thosei 
Jaws may not have been enacted iiythe trrmst spirit 
of wisdom, butltill thcyjiad a tendency to Better tho 
condition of the lowlfr classes. They might have 
prevented them from rising to fame and greatness, 
which no law of the presrifit (Jay can do if the poorest 
amod&stuH jkjssoss talent, but still they ha<f a tendency 
to raise them in tHb finale of society. It was tho 
dawn of a bettor era, an ora*vhcn the son of a peasant 
^ay, by thceovor rulings of Providence, take his station 
among tho highest bun in tho land. Cut-, after 'all, 
small thanks wore duo fo the nobles and proprietors 
of lands at this period for relaxing tho old debasing 
system of villdnago. Thero was considerable self- 
in tore* t displayed in the matter. They had. dm- 
covered tl^t slaves who laboured not for themselves 
but for their masters, were more prone to be indolent 
and refractory tlvAi those who worked for hiro. Their 
work was performed to better pm-pose and at less 
expense by hind servants than by slaves. Moreover, 
the almost incessant wars in which the nation was 
engaged compellcd^hem to put arms into tho hands 
of their villains to protect their property, and thu* 
disposed tham to look upon tho lower classes as some- 
thing better than mere beasts of burden; os' men 
who, if they were* not worthy of Rising to fame or 
greatness, were, nroertholcdk, useful members of 
sdfcicty. * 

Hunfe remarks : — “ The&onatitution of the English ] 
^ovein#ncnt Svdt siifb^ tho invasion of this island by 
tho Saxons may tx>ast of this pre-eminoifce, that in no 
ago foo will of the menA-ch was entirely ewer absolute 
and uncontrolled”* TJfta is stviettp true. Kichard II. 
liad aimed at abftlute fbwor, and, in a certain sense, 
obtained it; but his hands wipe too weak to sustain 
his tyranny. Aided by the commons, his nobles. 
Juried ban .torn his throne, and gave the crown to 
his cousin fof Rolingbroke. “ In that revslntioV* ob- 
serves Mr. HaHam, “thero wad as remarkable an, 
attention shownjo the formalities of tlie corfentution 
— allowance being mado for the men and tho tildes— as 
in that of 1688. The parliament was not opened by 
commissi >n; no one tookjho office of president ; Jhe 
commons did not adjourn* to their own cbaY.il^r; 
they chose no speaker ; the name of parliament was 
not taken, but mat only of estates of the realm. . But, 
as it 'would havo been a violation of constitutional 
principles to assume a parliamentary character without 
the king's commission, though summoned by his writ, 
so it was st.i [\ more essential to limit their exercise 
of power to tho no&wsity of*cirtumstauces* Upon 'the 
cession of the king, as upon his death, the parliament, 
was no more; its exigence os . tho council gf thp 
sovereign being dopciuL nt upon his will. Tho actual 



being bemghttma sold like aidtte ; M the number of ) convention eutomonedW tbo uritiW 

* -- - * — m pnot legally become the parliament of ^Henry^/the 

- ' validity of a statute declaring it tobeauch wfrdlA 
probably have been questitaablo fc that age, when 
the power of statutes to alfer tho original principles 
of the cCmmdhilaw was by no ifieans so thoroughly 


•recognized as at the Itestoratifin and Revolution. Yet 
Ilcnry was too well pleased ^ith his fririftA to part 
with tlxom so readily. aq£ he had uiuch to efiect 
before the fervour of theft spirits shottld abate. Hence 
an expedient was devised of* issuing writs ifor a new 
parliament returnable in sk days... These neithei 
were nor could be complied with; but the same 
members as had deposed RicliarA fiat in the !jew 
parliament, iriiioh was regulafly opened by ffezigy’B ^ 
commissioner, as if th$y had Tteen duly elected.” 

It has been seen in former pag£» that thepower of 
the commons had made a groat advance* ih uhe reign 
of lUchard IF. ; a circumstance chiefly arising from 
his personal character. They had enquired , the* right 
of directing till application of subsidies,. Msf im- 
peaching the king’s ministers for misconduct. , t^fder 
the House of Lancaster this newly-afequired power 
became "more and more established* and V after-days, 
though •oooasiorodly cheeked, it took such deep root in 
the constitution tmt it could not bo overthrown. But 
the Piontageucts wer^not disposed to allow 'the power 
of the oommofik to become formidable to tho crown. 
In tbo second year of Henry TV. an attempt was made 
by them to make supply depend upon redress of 
grievances, by demanding that answers might be given 
to tlioir petitions before they granted their subsidy. 
But in this they were unsuccessful.' Henry replied 
that it had never been known in the time or his 
ancestors, that petitions were answered before they 
had dono alldhoir business in parliament, Whether of 
grunting money or any other matter, and, therefore, he 
would not altor the customs and. usages gf ancient 
times. # # 

* At this period the elections of representatives, 

a ther with thrift wagoj and privileges, bocgpno tl^, 
r ocfc of* various law and political regulations, 
which had considerable influence on tho constitution 
of the house of commons. For several years knights 
of shires wSre elected as ii^ the previous period— that 
is, by evory freeholder in tfio shires in which they 
resided, some sounties tne small freeholder** were 
very numcrou^ and such a modo of election ^as found 
to be inconvenient, as ir^ave rise to scenes of riot and 
violence. These small freeholders were evidently 
those who had\>ass 0 cl 00 Ut of the servile condition into, 
tho free, and had become the real constituents of the 
country. But ox tensive suffiage was then, as is now, 
by some held to bo. dangerous to the welfare of tlio 
country. To remedy tho evd, supposed or real, in the 
coign of*Henry Vi., a.i>. 1429fS law was enacted that 
the knights of shires sliotll^be fhosen in every county 
by people dwelliug and rosiofint in the same epunties, 
whereof every one of them should havo free or 
tenement, of tho value of forty ^shillings by the year 
at least, above all deductions. In like mann er the 
representatives of cities and burghs were chosen only 
by actual residents* therein, but whether by the whole 
bodies of citizens and burgesses, or by the corporations* 
}s not clearly known. In the writs issued to the 
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qualifications of representativSs of oountiee, 
bdfoughsp were#di 3 tmotiy defined. Free- 
; bfl®Wts in counties were to choose two of the fittest 
tud ifiost discreet knights lesldent in the oounty ; but 
m some counties suoh knights could not bo found, 
by an Ac i paused, 1444, they worm Permitted to 

choose mm-zeaidents; but they were to be “ notable 
es^tiii^s, jPWftleinen by birth, and qualified to bo made 
. knights, 1 * and not “ycomen^r persons of inferior rank.” 

► These geutlomen^were to hav^ft their possession free- 
hold estate!* of the value* of 402. a year clear of alb 
deduction, otherwise they were not duly qualified 
to sit*in gyliameat, By the samo writs, the electors 
bx qjfkios apd boroughs were direoted to choose •tho 
nttestansL most discreet persons, freemen ojfand residing 
ni the places for which they were^chosen, and no others 
upon anj^ptetence. And all representatives, whether 
in counti^ cities, or boroughs, \uere not ohly to bo 
the wisest*' but the stoutest men the electors could 
find. They were to have a sound body* that they 
mightJk&ralato endure the fatigues & tie journey, 
and close attendance to their duties ; and a sound 
mind, that - they mighf comprehend the nature of those 
duties, and. legislate accordingly. *, 

.Various laws were enacted iiv thuuperiod for regu- 
lating. the maimer of proceeding m the eleotion of 
members of * the house of commoife, and for preventing 
false returns but notwithstanding thdSo laws, there 
were great irregularities. For a series of years, for 
instance, the knights for tho county of York were not 
chosen by the freeholders, but by the attorheys of a 
few lords and ladies who liod great estates in that 
county. In ^he reign of Henry VI., tho knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, which sat in a parliament held 
at Coventry, a.u. 1400, were not elected at all, but 
were named by tho king in letters under the privy 
seal, and returned by the sheriffs, who obtained an act 
of indemn^y«for that breach of tlieir trust. - Hi this 
instance, tho fihorifft acted in accordant^ with the royal 
( will svrL pleasure; but in numorous other instanced* 
jj^ey wot© guilty of great abuses in^oonducting elec- 
tions un3 making their returns. Grave charges wero 
jjpid against them in tho preamble of an act of par- 
liament, which was passed in the year 1444, tho object 
of which* was to make them amenable for - thoir 
conduct That preamblo TgStls thu$i Diver? sheriffs 
‘ of the* counties of dtho realm of England, for their 
singular trail and lucres havejjot modg due* elections 
of the knights, nor in convenient time, nor good men 
and true returned, and sombtixnea no re. turn of the 
Joiights, citizens, and burgesse^ jawffiy.y ohoserf to 
come to parhpinont ; but such kgights, citizens, and 
burgesses have been returnod which wero never duly 
chosen, and other citizens and burgesses than those 
which, by theVifceyotnand bailiffs, were to tho said 
sheriff* returned. AmNwmotimes the sheriff) haven 


had been usurped by the lords and Indies of* the 
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detunes the sheriff) hav 


hot returned the writ} winch they had to make, of 
olections of knights to dime to the parliament, but 
the said writs have embezzled; and, moreover* made 


the election of citizens and burgesses to come to the 
liament.” . This act seems to haye had some effect, 


was liable to this heavy punishment; to pay 1002. to 
tho Xing; 1002. to^the injured candidate, which was 
equivalent to 2000a, and to bo imprisoned a whole 
year. It is Opposed that tho reason of this severity j 
was that, p&rlmwgnt being of suoh brief duration, 
members deprived of their seats by faMe returns could 
Aarcoly hope to recover them in tune. 

Tho custom of roj&oscntatives receiving wages, 
which were paid by thoir constituents, still prevailed. 
The knignts of smros still rqgoived foot shillings, and 
citizens and bnrgessos two shilHhgg per diem, as in the 
days of Edward 111. Tho proudest and richest among 
them thought it no disfynomr to reoeivo thoir wage} 
and oven 1x?buo for them if they wero not duly^aid. 
But they were not paid if tlieyahod not constantly 
attended to their duties %s legislators. Writs were 
issued for their expenses at tho dissolution of parlia* 
mont; but if thoy had not attended from tho first to 
tho last day those writs were Withheld, and thoir con- 
stituents became aware of their negligent^ by not 
being called upon to pay them for their services. But 
bolides receiving wages, members* of the house of 
commons hod certain privilogos. Thus, not only thoir 
own persons, but those of their secretary, servants, and 
attendants wero secured from arrost^ jham t hojisno of j 
their setting out to the performance oftRSfrpai-lia-* 
mentary duties till the day of their roturn, but not in ’ 
the intervals botwoen one session of parliament and 
another. It was, therefore, only (Juring the term of 
t$oir services that their pay ana their privileges 
extended ; or from the time of thUir leading to the 
time of thoir returning home. 

As regards tho poors, thoy paid tjicir own expenses : 
their services being performed for tho baronies thoy 
held of the crown. Of fbeftwipoghion of the houAo 
*of lords very little is knoggn. On inis subject, Mr. 
Hallam observes: — “ Tho ancicgifeteitipotal pegrs ftjre* 
supposed to hive been intermingled tvith persons who 
held nothing of tho crown by barony ; but attended 
by parliament, solely Joy virtues j>f t|*e king’s preroga- 
tive, exercised in tho writ of Stammdhs. These have 
been called barons by writ ; and it seems to be denied 
hy no one, tliat, at. leafet under tho threq Edwards, 
there were somq^ef this description ip ttpliament* 
But aU tho labours of Dugdalo, andsotliors, in* 
gracing: tho genealogies of an ancient aristocracy, it 
is a pnWem of upon difficulty to distinguish those 
from the territorial barons.” As in tlfo former poriod, 
barons *wore created by writ, statute, and jiatcnt. 
Those created by writ, Mr. Ilallam holds that, by its 
virtue,* they did sot acquu#an hereditary nobility; ■ 
but tliat they nevertheless had a decisive voice in tho 
deliberations of tho legislature.. In the houNO of lordfe* 
tho clergy still had great influence. .Ml truth, at this 
time, theif influence greatly preponderated. This 
was not so mud^ owing to their superior looming or 
sanctity, but foam their superiority of numbers to 
those of the tempor&b, peers. Tlley wore constant 
residents in^bo kingdom', and punctual in attendance 
at these councils, while the nqples were often engaged 
in war, either in France or Scotland. Besides the 
* . 2 I 



ardlbishops Aid prelates, abbots ant priors woro sum- 
moned to # parliament, and on some oRcaslona dhe 
spiritual lords doubled the nunAor ef the tcnmgral 
lords, and thus tho influeneo of tHo clergy was g*»tor 
than4hat of tho lay barons. It was this that enjblod 
the prelates to procure sanguinary laws againit the 
Lollards, which will bo noticed iit a future page, and 
to secure tho wealth and tho errors and Superstitions 
! of tlio church from &11 attacks. • • * 


tion. Tlio two longest parliaments in tms period 
were those of Henry XV., a.d. 1407, and of ffcnry^VL, 
a.d. 1440 : tho former of which sa^n tlirqy session^ 
159 days, and *tho in four sessions, 178 days. 

Ijong parliaments «vrt5re not poputar either with tho 
members or their constituents; for the former com- 
plained of their being Hbpt # from their business and 
divofkions, and tho latter of the largo softs they had 
to pay their reprcsAitdtives for their services. To a 
modem reader the complaint of tho constituents may 
appear to Txtgroundless : four shillings per diem for 1 59 
days, for instanco, would not amount to much accord- 
ing to tho present value # of a shilling ; but the 80/. 8s. 
of that day was equivalent to about 800/. of the present 
time. And it was that snm which tho constituents of 
the shire of Cumberland liad to pay their two knights, 
including ^icir wagos for forty-two days in travelling 
to and fro to attend tho three sessions of a.d. 1407. 
iFronfsthjft wadAm that it occupied seven days at 
Hhat« period to travel from Cumberland to West- 
'minstor, at which place, it appears, the parliament 
was then assembled. 

But although %3 sessions of parliament woro of 
brief duration, numerous systems, or bodies of laws* 
woro enacted durmg tliis period. Sorao of these con- 
tained only a few, .while others consisted of from 
t wenty to thirty statutes. It is cvi&mt from this that 
tho legislators of tJutfday did* not waste their time in 
el&borato and ipelesiSNkgcussions. We should bo 
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l»ta ant priors woro sum- 1 to commerce, some valuable laws were enaot8d'*for the 
on some dficaaion, the 1 * encouragement of trade, an* mand&cturA. But there' 
nnrainr ef the tcmpgrul were two statutes passed yi this reign that demand 
of tMb clergy was giktor particular attention, inaAnncb as they wolUllustrate 
It was this that enlblod tho then exiting degrees of sockrty. , 

Pguina^ laws again* the It has beei* seen that in th« preceding century 
cod iit a future page, and apparel, or tho oostumo of %» people, hadT obtained 
i errors and ^uporetitions the attention of the legislature. The acts then passed 
rs. ,*• defining what dross tlm ditforent classes of the oom- 

t were still of brief durit munity were to wear, hod qyidently bodoigp obsolete, 
rlmmunts in this period fc r in the year 1463, the subject was bgals gravely 
i. h 07, and of ficnry*VI., discussed and legislated ufion. The two statutes 
hich my'" thr^ session* enacted at this period, like that of Edward HI., ■yore 
. four sessions, 178 days, grafted at the prayer of tho commons, and' have- re- 
popular either with the ferenco only to tho a Vermont that the comfluma of 
nts; for the former com- tho realm, as well non ana w^nen, have worn, and 


do daily wear, excessive and inordinate array.” Tho 
professed objeots of the statutes were to restrain tho 
impoverishment of England, and “ the final destruction 


of the husbandry of the realm but their rd&J objeot 
was to maintain the outward appoaranco ofthdtodls- 
tinctions of rank which wore fast passing away, fiho 
ee^uire # was beginning' to tread on the heels of the 
kxughfr; the yeoman on the heels of the esquire ; and 
the pet&antry oi^the heels of the yeoman; As re- 
gards costume, an amalgamation of classes had com- 
menced, and the legislature was called upon to check 
its growth. Thus by the statutes of Edward IV., tho 
esquiro, and gentlemen who had an income of 40/. a 
year, might woar damask or satin ; while those who 
had tho same income, if they had acquired it by thoir 
own industry, were only to rejoice m furs, and their 
wives in gift girdles. All .those who possessed.less 
than forty shillings a year were debarred from 'furs, 
and fustian, and scarlet cloth ; and yeomen and per- 
sons under hte degree were to havo no stuffing in their 
doublets. As for servants in husbandry and arti- 
ficers, 'they werg to wear no* clothing of which tho. 
cloth sfiould cost more than two shillings for tho 


almost’inclined to 4hink*tiat they camo to the point 1 tread yard. Such was the substance of tho Statute 


at. oiiqp, as (flu* prelect legislators might do in many 
instances, without so much wordy dhr in which 
they wo too apt to ifidiflgo. The variotytof subjects 
w^ioh the laws pf Jlds perio^ embraced are too 
numerowf to bo AoountJd. Some explained, amended, 
and revived former laws; othors affirmed tho coin- 
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dies tor new disorders, \Lwico during the •period — in in tne precedm 
tho reign of Ilonry IV. and Henry V. — the . Groat,, apparel of label 
Charter and the Charter of the Forests woroo&wirraod, in this lasts A 
together with all other laws that had not been re- favoured by the 
pealed. But at this time these two famous charters omnipotence ef 
nad in a great measure become obsolete, for they, were supreme. By a 
not so much insisted upon they had been in ibri iir expressly stated 
ages. The samo monarehs who confirmed those 4o any woman, 
charters enacted most cruel laws against the Lolla&s^ labourers.” AVI 
who, when connoted of heresy, were consigned to the only to dress aoj 
flames. Other laws were enacted for regelating the costliest arrays i 
qualifications and proceedings of justices of tho pe&ee, themselves. • 
to whom additional powers were granted. Some of The manner < 
the statutes of this^eriod wereamfriendly Jo strangers underwent a gw 
who traded or settled in England, especially tho Hitherto it Eat 
Welsh and Irish ; but $n the reign of Edward IV„ towards tho cl 
who was himself a merchant, and paid great attention presence of tho i 


o in many of apparel cnaotAl a.d. J463. Twenty yeajp lataaJ 
in which another was passed, still more explicit in its language, | 
of subjects for it prescribed what peculiar apparel of clqth oft 
d aro too gold or silk should be used by all below the royal 
1, amended, rank — what to those belov^a duke, and whaffto those 
L tho com- below a lord : the knight begng allowed to woar velvet 
ing severer* only in Ins doublet. No one under tho estyto of a 
new reme- lord was to wear cloth foreign manufacture ; and, as ? 
•period — in in the preceding century, the price of doth for tho 
the .Groat,, apparel of labourers and artificers was defined. Bui 
3 o&mrraod, m this last tAatufoc the ladies were particularly. 
iot been re- favoured by the galjpnt monarch, Edwar# IV., for tho 
us charters omnipotence of female taste was allowed to reign 
r they, were supreme. By a saving clause in their behalf, it was 
n in TOTi iir expressly stated that tne act w^ not to be prejudicial 
rmed those 4o any woman, “ except the " wives of servants and 


themselves. • 

The manner of framing hqps or acts of parliament 
underwent a great ohange for the better in this period. 
Hitherto it had been the custom of tho oommons 
towards tho close of a session tg present, in the 
presence of tho lords, petitions to the king for redress 
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r and if ho granted those petitions, £hoy 


w*m put .inta the fern o* statutes subsequently by 
the judges and other memocrs of the king*s council 
and then inserted in the statute roll and transmitted 
to eiheriflk* whose duty it was to promulgate them in 
their county bSurts. • Tliis custom was attended with 
dangerous abuses ; for it jnras found that some statutes 
did not o&Aspond to tBe petitions of the commons, 
and that some even appeared in the statute roll fur 


nted those petitions, they 
statutes subsequently by 


which they had jnever pentiqpSd and to which they 
had never given their oonSent. To remedy this evil* 
the commons by degree» learned to draw up their 
petitions |n the form of bills or acts, os they wished 
theril tobe^paesed into laws ; and when at tho close of 
the session such bills er upts had been agreed to by 
the lords, and received thh roya^ assent, the enacting 
clauses were prefixed to them, as tho body of laws 
passed iif that session. Another marked improve- 
ment was made in the reignof Richard III. Xlithorto 
all statutes had been expressed either in the Latin or 
French •Jarjguages, but in the statute! of* that king 
plaiiEnglish was adopted. Tho statutes of- Richard 
ill. were also the firift that wuro printed — that most 
useM art having recently boon invented. \ 
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higher than' might be expected frv;m~ bis ambitious 
and turbulent career. Lord Bacon says that he was 
a "good legislator, for the ease and solace of tho 
peoplo.” Some of the enactments in his one collection 
of laws were wiso and enlightened. Thus, by tho 
3rd chapter it was enacted that, “ forasmuch as divers 
persons had been daily arrested and imprisoned for 
suspicion of fpfony-- sometime of malice, and somotime 
of light suspicion— : and so kopt in prison without bail 
or mainprize, to their great voxation and trouble, it be 
ordained and established, by authority of»this present 
parliament, that every justice of tho peace in every 
shire, city^oi# town have authority and power, by his 
or their discretion, to let such prisoners and persons 
so arrested in bail or mainprize, in like form as thought 
Jtbo same prisoners or porsons were incited tlieroof of 
“record "'afore tho same justicSs in thei! 1 setflion.” By 
Jho same chapter it was enacted that tho goods of 
persoife imprisoned for felony should not bo seized 
before conviction. That Richard meant Well to the 
constitution and liberties of tho subject at the time of 
his -accession seems to bo clear from his prohibition of 


the inns of chancoty and the inns of court* But, accord- 
ing to Sir John, many of them did not attend the inns 
of coflrt fog tho sole imposes of studying thff lwr. lie* 
wrih§ : — “ A suidonl could not reside ifl *tls 3 inns of 
oourh for less than twenty-eight pounds por annum ; 
and Jroporlfjiiably more rf .ho had a servant, as somo 
of them had. For tJus reason tho students of tho lay 
wore generally sons of persons of quality. Knights, 
barons, and tb^ greatest of the nobility of tho king- 
dom often placed tJicir children here, mot so much to 
ftako tho laws their study as to form their manners. 
and«to prqpervo them from tho cont&gioy of Vicious 
dibits ; for all vice was thero discountenanced, and 
everything good%id virtuous was taught — as music, 
dancing, singing, history, SSflfcd, and profane, and 
oilier adcompli^iments." The legal profession does 


tho high position of tho judges of tho land were but 
ill paid for their services. In tho year 1430 wo find 
that th9 judgos and tho attorney-general presented n 
petition to parliament complaining of tho small ness of 
their salaries, and doclarmg* that if they did not 
obtain rodross tlioy would bo obliged to resign their 
offices. Whether this was beforo or after llomy VI. 
(by lottors patent) granted additional salaries to tho 
ditreront judges as before, is uncertain; but if it was 
subsequent, they still had cause for comflaint. It 


.throne, ho became more of a ty^pt ttegx a consfiti* 
tional monarch. 

The conrts # of law remained neatly the same in this 
as in tho former period. But few eminent lawyers 
flourished therein. The two most eminent wore Sir 
John Fortescue, who whs for some timo chief justice 
of tho King's Bench, ^uu^mIiq .went into exile with 
Ed wal’d, son of Henry V^and others of Jhe Lancas- 
trian party; and Sir Thomas Littleton, who was a 

» of the common-pleas in the reign 9t Edward IV. 

these were legal writers of great eminence. 
They wero bright exceptions to the general body of 
lawyers, who, though numerous, jvere hot as a rule 
learned in the law. Sir John Fortescue says, that in his 
there were nftt less than two thousand students in 


oath that ho would not receive any foe, pensiog, gift, 
reward, or bribe, of any man having suit or pica 
hpfore him, “saving moat and drink * but thero is ] 
too much reason to believe that, frofft their, inadequate 
salaries to support thoir station, and also from tho 
precarious nature eof their situation, they wero not 
immaculate. Other causos, also, contributed to tho 
maladministration of jtftti^«rT^ old system *>f I 
•maintenance by which poojflp.wearing tho samo livery I 
confederated together to dolend # cach <Ah#r in aU their 
claims and pleas, just or unjust, still prevailed, Tlieso 
confederate! laid all the pflicoabio people axound 
them under contribution not t# harass them by vexa- 
tious law-suits. Th e clergy, 4ob, obstmeted tlio I 
patli of justice. While thoy themselves claimed ex- 
emptions from tho juriliiction of tho civil courts, they 
wore by no meaqa willing to aid tho laity iiyibtatninff 
justice by a Jegal process. Then, again, thnnumeroiw 
sanctuaries which existed throughout the length and 
lroadt\ of tbo larnl enabled many criminals to escapo 
tho punishment duo to their enmodf and numerous 
debtor/ to avoid the payment of their just debts. 
Perjury also was a prevailing vico at this period ; for 
numbers lured tlicmsolvcs^ffir witnesses and received j 
bribes when they wero on juries ; but the greatest I 
obstacles to tho due administration of justico wore thto I 
Violent factions and tho civil wars which existed in | 
this period! For tho most part the pooplef wero tinder 
a kind of a military and not a judicial government. 
Tho dreaded hign-constabfe lived in those times — an 
officer who was invested with authority to put tho 
greatest subjects of tho realm to death noiselessly, 
without even observing the forms of .law, if irrjfio | 
own ffiind ho was convinces they wore guil 
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cri dies implied to them. If he. $iad not an y proof 
j)f their guilt, he could, if ho chose, havi recoup tot 
tort^rody 4he rack or by fire, totobtqjn the ovgenoo^ 
he required. Tho rack was invfnted by the citPro of 
Exeter, when high-constable, whcnco it obtain^ the 
singular name of “ The dukfi of Exeter's aaughwr. 

• Concerning tho common law of* this period, Sir John 
Fortoflcuo writes : — Touching the report of the years 
and terms of Ilenfy IV. and V., do not arrive, 

either in the nfture of tho learning contained inthem, 
or in tho judiciousness or knowledge of tho judges 
ami pleadons, nor in any other respect arisofto thesper- 
fection of tho last twelve years of JOdwarcLHL Bit 
the times of Tfcnry VJ^js also of Edward TV. and V., 
woio times that abaifRdcd with learned and excellent 
men. Thero is littlo odds in the usefulness and learn- 
ing of these books, oniysthg first part of Henry VI. 
is idbro barren, spending itself much itfi learning of 
little moment and ifewf out of use ; the second part is 
full of excellent learning.” • ^ 

• One of the most rornarkablo foatures in the ^English 
constitution is tho court of equity in chancery. Its 
origin appears to date ffom the reign of Richard II., 
but it was only by slow degrees that it attoinod to 
ijorfectipn. In earlier timos, whon a person conceived 
himself injured by a sentence of tho supremo oodfrts 
of law, hq^ppliod: by petition and a representation of 
h his case for redress to the fountain of justice— the king, 
filn tVi srf - t^rr ^ however, the English monarch* 

If rid themselves of this most onerous duty, for which 
b few of them liad any fitness, by referring those peti- 
1 tions end representations to the lord chancellor, tho 

1 keepor of the kind's conscience, who was one of the 
greatest officers o^\ho crown, and supposed to be 090 
of tho wisest men in the kingdom. This practioo 
appears to have first commenced in tho reign of 
Richard, II., who qprtainly could ndt be considered in 
his own person m thofountaiil of justice.” This now 
judicature was jroogftksd By a statute passed in the 
reign df Richard II. in tbftse terms: — “Forasmuch as* 
people bo coftijfclled 1 ^ come beforo the king’s council, 
or in the chano&ry, by writs grantod* upon untrue 
tmggbations, tlio chartcelor for the time being, presently 
after that such suggestions bo d^ly found and proved 
untmo, shall haFo powfir to ordain and award damages 
according to his discretion, to j/m which is so troubled 
jmduly os/iforo is said.” By a long cemtinuance of 
# t.ho practice thus sanctioned and never repealed, tho 
chancellor came to be considered,) both by kiqgs and 
pcoplo, as tlio officer whose province it was to nutigatj 
tho rigorous sentences of strict law by tHcf milder 
decision of equity. But for several ages tho jurisdic- 
tion of tlio court of chancery was limited, and tho 
exercise of it feeble ami imperfect. The couii ; .of 
equity in chancery wasfuljy established in thb rqign 
qf Edward IV., and its business from that time con- 
tinued to increase, buteas tho chancellor generally Was 
not a regularly-bred lawyer, but a member o£ th8 
clerical order, the common law courts iook& upon his 
authority with •jealousy and his* judgmente with 
contempt And they might well do so, rok it appears 
that it was the ‘common prwctice of tjiese clerical 
chancellors, when they had a point of difficulty whfcreon 
to decide, to call in the advice of some of the judges, 
or to adjourn it into tho executive chamber, whore it 
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mi resolved tad dieooeeed aooording to &$«&&&< of 
the sagee of the common kvr. 9at in jo^uuttfnoM 
tto clerical chancellor decided oof their own judgments, 
often erroneously and riill* ofterwr arbifcraly.vrbioli 
increased the oontempt of- the oonmon lAw ootrrte. 
Finally, hercf^or, in the person Jt>f Mow,’ 

tho omoe of chancellor was hpld oy one. wellqualified 
by a legal education, and from that time fii court of 
equity m chancery rose rabidly iuthe publio esteem. 
The revenues of thl Jiiiy of Engird during fids 
queried, like their prerogatives, appear to flbve suffered 
diminution. In the reign of Wiuiam the Conqueror, 
and some of his successor too bitfWd; lands wWro of 
immenso extent and great value,and combined Vith 
the various qp restations of, their feudal* tenants, jrenf 
sufficient to support Jho reg&bdignity with very little 
dependence on their subjects. Bht thwrOyal deniefimiBS 
had, by the expensjyo wars, profuse grauis; and mo- 
nastic endowments of succeeding nroftaten$ been greatly 
limited ii% their extent, which, as a necessary copse 
quence, materSlly affected the crown’s reViart% The 
profits also of purveyance, wardship, andtho dither 
ancient prerogatives of the cfewn had beOii ftluch 
reduceS, either by the aots of the legislathreor by the 
cquivahmt forqc of bng-establislmd usage. When 
Henry IV., therefore, ascended * the threfte* he was 
chiefly dependent upon parliament A* -tiju* means of 
carrying bn *he government. All tho bngs of this 
period, Indeed, were dependent on the giants made by 
their parliaments, which grants were either ordinary 
or extraordinary^ Amongst their ordinary revenues 
were the several duties and customs on merchandise, 
called tonnage and poundage. These rqyenues varied i 
from timo to time, inasmuch as parliaiqent fixefi. tho 
rates sometimes at a higher and sometimos at a lower 
rate of value. Thus, in the first years of Henry’s reign 
a# poundage of sevenpence and a tonnage of two 
shillings only were levied ; but in the feugh year the 
poundage was fixed at one shilling, %nd the tonnage at ' 
•three, or the same Which had been levied in*4he pre- 
ceding reign of Richard II. These customs’ duties 
were grarited to every king as a matter of coiTrao ; bur 
parliament took care to show them that it had tljp 
power of withholding them if it chose. Thus, Muring 
the reign <Sf Henry I V. they were granted ymrly ; but 
in order to let him 6oe that he was dependent on its 
will and pleasure even for his oglinart rovonqes, one 
year thof we^p withheM altogether. At do time were 
these ordinary revenues adequate to the wants of tho 
sovereigns of this period? An account of reoeipts and 
bxfionditure^felivered by his treasurer to Henry V. 
at Lambeth, in the year l 421, will illustrate this. From 
that account it appears that the . whole Stated revenue 
of the crown amounted only to 55,7541. 10s. 10J&, or 
about 557,5401, and that aftenpaying his guards and 
^garrisons, the expenses of Un civil government the: . 

| salaries of collectors, etc* and gensions to dukes, earls,: 
knights, and others, whicKvero charges on his ordi- 
nary revenue, he bad only 3,5071. 13s< llfd "remain- 
ing to defrdy the expenses of bis household, his 
wardrobe, his works, hm embassies, and various other 
charges. As in these times the expense of thekjfcgV 
household alone ajnountoi to 20,0001^ equivalent to 
200,0001. at present, it follows, therefere, that there , 
was an alarmuig deficit. From th6 account wp, ^ 
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especially, t imt handsome face of lye and hie winning 
manners told amazingly. It is not often a beggar i 



most extraordinary instance is ftunished oy 4ho ns© 
Edward IV. mode of thjf dialing j^wer in the 
cpcond year of his reign ; when to secure the clerg y 
in his interest he granted them permission to violate 
all the laws of tho land, moral and politic^ and for- 
bade his jndPges and officers to Jtatiish them for their 
crimes. As regards the prez^ativesof thePhntogenet 
monarchs, they were but tub show of ^lfose which 


applied to a rich old widow, who was *> charmed with had been possessed by thejlrst kings of Englandafter 
his face and hi# courtesy, that she told him he should the Conquest. They stjjl retained spine which were 
not havo Jess tlian twenty pounds. It was a libcrA distasteful to their subjects, such as 4b& wardships 


sum in ihogo days, and, charnfed by licr hpnevoltnco, 
Ed ward showed liis gratitude by giving the old ladfr 
a kiss; and cifrapturedat tho gallantry ofTier king, 
she exclaimed thajf -STIC would double her donation. 
But this modo of raising money was not only oon- 

I eiuptible in a monarchy — it was dangerous to tho 
iborties of tho nation, and nnrtftil to tlfb welfare of 
the people. Many worn by his blandishments induced 
to give moro than they coid4 afford ; and it is doubtful 
whethor tho rich old widow did not make a saciifico 
to reward Edward for his kiss. That these benevo- 
lences bad a pernicious* effect is clearly shown in tho 

E rcamblo of the Act of Richard III., 1483, which pro- 
ibited them from being further practised! It says : — 
“Many worwhipfql men of this realm, by oocasion'of 
that*bonovolenco, wore compelled by necessity to break 
up their lfbusehold ; and to live in groat penury and 
wretiahjfocg^i^ debts unpaid, their children un- 
proforrouffnd such memorials as they had ordained 
to be done for the wealth of their souls, were anentized 
and annulled to tho great displeasure of God, and tho 


unfavourable to tlfb system of “ benevolonccs.” And 
this was natural, for it had this unpleasant tendency : 
to draw the wealth of the kingdom from tho church 
to tho ciown. d3ut this statute failed to uproot tho 
Kjtotom. It was^onoweA in tho reign of Heniy VII., 
and wits only finally abolished in that of Charles I./ 
Peiitfoi*of Iiig}its. 

The powers add prerogatives of tho*kings of this 
period are not distinctly marked, but it trams clear 
t%t tlioy wore not absolute mopjrchs. Sir John For- 
tesouo do&cribes *1110 kfogdom a dominium politicum et 
regale; that is, a limited monarchy, and that of France 


and marriages of the tenants of the crown, purvey- 
ances, and others; but owing to their greater (Impendence 
on their people, those prerogatives were oxerasedVith 
much greater lenity than they had. been i* fopaer^ 
times. In exercising that bf purveyance, they oould 
not take what they required # for their household 
arbitrarily, but wliafc they took was to bp oAessed by 
proper officers, and either paid for at the time, or on a 
day fixed. by the great officers of the. household. 
Among other tninor prerogatives of the Bk&fegenot 
kings was the right of pressing not only sailor* and 
soldiers into their service, but also artificers of 'vety 
kind, JtnA even musicians, goldsmiths, and embroi- 
derers.* ^ , 

On tho whole, though the constitution, goveriiment, 
and laws of England had not yet. arrived at that 
oxcollenco to*which they have sinco attained, they 
wore considerably improved in this period. And if 
wo toko into consideration the fierce wars which 
raged almost from the beginning to the end of tho 
period — wars with France and Scotland, and wars 
between the rival houses of York onch Lancaster in 
tho heart of the kingdom— this must be considered 
very romarkablo. Even during the wars of the Roses, 
the government on the wholo soems to havo bcon well 
aikninistered, especially as compared with those of 
any other state in Europb'at that tiroq. On this 
subject* an aefito writer remark#* — “During this 


to tno crown, statute tailed to uproot tho any other state m Europe 'at that tro<j. On this 

sjtotom. It was^onoweA in tho reign of Henry VII., subject* an aefito writer remark#*. — “During this 
and wfis only finally abelfghod in that of Charles I., 1 troubled time, when we might naturally explet that 
" ""tights. tho whole framework of gocioty would bo throym inty^ 

disorder, ito find tho internal administration of Eng- k 
land proceeding with tho same regularity as if thg 
struggle for supremacy was raging on the batiks of 
tho Seine ihstead of the tanks of tho Thames. The 
uniform course of justice is uninterrupted. Men are 


may rule his people by his own laws, and may tax popular influences, as if f tho real arbitrament iff theso 
them without their ^ consent, a limited monaibn could donVentions wds tota^in tho parliament house and not. 
only rule his subjects by laws to which tljpy had in tho tattle-field.^ They are buying and selling, 
assented, and raise taxes which they hod imposed upon growing and importing, os if the producers looked on 
tliomsolvos. The samo authority says, that a king of with indifference, whilst tho Warwicks and Somersets 
England oonld not at ms # own pleasuro mafia any veto slaying or being slain. They wear richer apparel, 
alterations in the laws of the land, inasmuch as the tfmfl strivo moro for outwas^distinctions; and ouild 
nature of his government was not only regal but tatter houses than when ^eiifc fathers were fighting 
political.- Bfttft although they could neither make,* in France ,*• and they are raally prospering in an in- 
repeal, nor amond the laws, it is cortaifl that tho crease of material wealth, though^ they greatly lack 


political.- I 
repeal, nor 
crown had a 


« power; that the pov 
suspending statutes whenttho king was adverse to 
Iherr enactments. f Many instances are on record in 
which they took upon themselves to dispense With 
laws, and granted permiiwion to particular persons or 
societies to violate them with impunity. Perhaps tho 


the instrument of exchange, for the want of money is 
I grievously felt from the po^r to tho huckster. They 
pursue their accustomed diversions; they hunt and 
they hawk;* they gamble in publto. gardens; they 
gape at the players of interludes: they go cm pil- 
grimage to Canterbury', and Walsingham, and St Jago 




^the^tele life easily, as if no dangei wfc re around 
H&J thf y might bo in trouble for aboutinj 
»» the .white Bose on one day, and for tho Bed on the 
mxt» Heir marriages go forward with tho keenest 
avidity amongst the gentry and tho burgesses to make 
-the best bargains fcr thoir sons and jfcighters, and 
whilst we know how many groat houses were rendered 
desolate 4>y these troiroles, wo have no satisfactory 
evidonoe that during their existence population had 
decreased.” Agcordii g to Philip do Comisies, one of 
the most tecpmplistiea statesmen of his age, the cala- 
mities of the wars of the Boses fell only upon their 
authors ; for ho says:— "England has this poculiar 
gnfce, that neithei? the country, nor the peoplg, nor 
th^ hopses ate wasted destroyed, or dqpiolished ; but 
the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only 
u|Km the soldiers, az& especially the nobility* 
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promulgated throughout the country, th*W n# one might 
plead ignor|nco ofthem ; and that officer!! and ministers 
ofHhelaw should he appointed throughout tho realm 
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made no new laws, and had no authority t* execute 
those which were in existenco. According tojSir John 
Forfcesoue, the government was a institutional and 
not an absolute monarchy, bgt his testimony more 
ospeciajly refers to the period when Jajp.es I. had been 
released from his captivity in England, and was seated 
on his throne ; for he says, “ the king of Scots reigneth 
over his people Jby this law ; to wit, regimine politico et 
rogali” On hfs return, James foiTnd his kingdom in 
tho utmost^diisordor. The laws were despised, tho 
roj^Jl authority almost oxtinct, tho revenues of the 
crown dissipated, tho arts and commerco in a languish- 
ing conditition, his nobles factious and turbulent, and 
the people indigent and oppressed. lie had a great 
! work to perform — to bring order out of chaos, But 
he was equal to the task. While in«England he had 
leam&anuch as regards the art of governing^ One £& 
his first objects appears to have Jbcen to model his 
’parli&Acnt as far as possible after that of*tho country 
in which he had been in oxile. In tho previous cen- 
tury* burgesses, or representatives of burghs, had sat 
in thoJScottisli parliament, but tho first mention of 
representatives of countits occurs in the year 1428, 
fq*ir # years after Jps reftim from England.' An Act 
passed 4n Jhat year or^pined that the smalMbarona and 9 
freo tenants need not come t# the parliament, provided 
that each sheriffijpm sent *two or more wise vona as 
their representatives, except those #f Clackmannan* 
and Kinross, which were to ftftl each one member 
only. But this Act appears rather to have been per- 
missive than compulsory, and it docs not appear clear 
that it was corriecLinto effect till the next century, 
when it was re~enacwifl% 

The first parlianumt oL^pmes I. met on tho 26th 
May, 1424, and in thj^and subsequent parliament* 
many Acts were passed to remedy the evils ^bove 
enumerated. For restoring tho authosi ty of. tir 7 * laws, 
it was enacted that all tne king's lieges should be 
governed by them ; thht six wise men and discreet, 
versed in the- laws, should be chosen out of the three 
estates to examine the books of the. law and amend 
what needed correction; that they should be duly 


traitors ; against tends or combinations for resisting 
tho king and his ofteers in the administration of jus- 
tice andoxdfcution of tho laws; against private war; 
and kgainst gpfd&ding evil reports of tho government 
•with a design of disturbing the public peace and 
creating disoord botijeeu tho king and his subjects. 
For rocofering tho patrimony and revenues of tho 
brown, the firstq^arliamcnt of James granted him tho 
greater customs on all gcKxU^jax>rtea and imported; 
and appointed commisripners toloarch out what lands 
had telongcd to the three preceding kings, that such 
as had hgen alienated try tlio regents might bo 
resumed. 

In that first parliament of Janies I., mention is first 
mado mt a singular institution, called tho " Lords of 
tho Articles." These loids wore a comumttoo of par- 
liamcnt chosen by each of tlio three estates — tho 
clergy, tho barons, and tho burgesses—* to which tho 
king added os many nominees as lio pleased. This 
committee appears from first to last — and it continued 
down to tho dissolution of tho union— to lmvo been a 
more instrument in tho handB of tlio crovgt. Eventu- 
ally, if not from tho date of tl^ir institution, th 
u lords of tho articles ” had groat^^w^r fljf the 
assumed the absolute right of determining what bill 
should bo introduced into parliament, and what sul 
jeot of debate shoiild bo brought forward. A parli 
ment thus subjoctod to controlaconld never bo ro 
i garded as either a popular representation .or a council 
of tho aristocracy, but only of tho kitig to do his 
bidding, through the medium of tho lords of tHe 
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tion; for as tho king might mommato as many of 
these lords as he plea«c<LWt maytmfely bo concluded 
that ho was the control! power oycj them os they 
were over tfco parliament. • # • r 

An insight is given into the condition of tho lower I 
orders in Scotland, when Janms fbtumod from England, 
by a law which Was enacfftl far the regulation of 
beggars, and tho punishment of “Turners. Beggars 
abounded throughoutithe country ; and it was enacted 
that, if any one above the ago of fourtete and under 
sqgenty gresuifiM to beg in boroughs*wiWLout badges 


froitf the rSagistratee, or m the Country without badges 
fromttbe shorifis, they should be seized and compcllod 
to la uour, undef the penalty of being burnt on tho 
chcelt and banished tho kingdom. Forners wero law- 
less banditti, who roamed about tlio countiy in 
troops, living at flee quarters wherever they went, by 
which tho industrious •community greatly suffered. 
On these James lay, a heavier hand than on .tho 
beggars. Sheriffs were empowered Jo search them 
out, and when feund, to apprehend, imprison, and 
punish them with tho, utmost rigour. But this evil 
was found difflbnlt to jpmedy, for in such a country 
as Scotland was at that age, thinly populated and wild 
in'mountain and mo&\ these forners defied tho power 


in/mountain and mo&r, these forners defied tho powor 
which sought to restrain them. Notwithstanding, 
during the thirteen yearn Jkqm reigned, he did much 
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b restonktlia authority of law, to provide for thtj 
adnfimetratidh of justice, and to ptoteot his subjects 


have 4)eooxiae one of the best regulated governments in ; 
Europe. • # 1 

# f)onto reforms wore made in *the constitution of 
BooUand by his son and successor, James II. s but 
oomparod with liw'illustrioua father Samoa II. was a 
feeble monarch? For the most part ho was the tool 
of faction. This is clear fronytho sovore Acts made 
for Hecuringjiis person and authority, and fir puifish- 
ing those who attempted anything against them, of 
favoured such dttompto^JThus, by the clause of one of 
those Acts, it was .exacted that those who assailed 
castles or places where the king happened to be, 
Without the consent of tKe three ^states, they should 
bo planished as traitors ; from which it $ plain that > 
the threo estates supposed a case might occur when it 
would bo proper for them# to command a cgstle in 
prhieh tJio king might be assaulted ; and the case they 
liad in view was probably this : when the king had 
boon seized by somo powerful faction against his will, 
as in those turbulent times frequently happened. It 
was, perhaps, to provent this, as well as to add to t^e 
of the crown, that a ^remarkable law was 
1455, annexing many castles and lordships to 
vn, and declaring them unalienablo without 
ij m tp£J»:e e three estates in parliament. The 
given for the passing of this Act was, that the 
of the crown was often tho cause of the 
of the realm; but there was an evident in- 
by this Apt, to render the more powerful 
factions powerless to harm the king br his authority* 
But all efforts made to reduce the powor of faction 
was useless, for it still prevailed ; and this is the cause 
why, in the unhappy reign of James *111., but few laws 
were mado for tiii unproveuwjrit of the constitution. 

The prerogatives of tkc kings of Scotland id this 
period resembled those ojNfee kings of England ; hut 
thoy wrre sofdofh ( able to exercise them. They stood 
more in awe of the nobles than did the contemporary 
sovereigns of Englaifd. 1 In some parts of their do- 
minions, and ©specie llj&An the highlands, their Autho- 
rity was often tolled ttod their laws disregarded. 
This was chiefly owing to their long and frequent ] 
minorities :/he crown always losing power when it 
Was placed on tho head of a minor. ; According to tho 
roooras and' printed statutes of tho period, \beiir par- 
liaments were often consulted on matters whjoh un- 1 
doubtedly belonged to their own prtrogativo. ’Thus 
it would appear that they consulted their parliaments 
as to whethor they should make war, and when made, 
as to whether they should^ooncludo a peace Or truce; 
The Scottish parliaments Vers also consulted as to the 
granting of pardons, coining money, and sending 
ambassadors to foreign* courts'. But as the Lords of 
the Articles. ovAawod tho parliaments; aft all the 
Scottish kings may have exercised their prerogatives 
to a greater extent-than is imagined jfchooatog rather 
to exoreiso it through th&e from prudential con- 
siderations, than in j propria jtersOid. « 

A Scottish parliament was composed of three dif- 
ferent orders in -society, which- were called tho -three 


estates the fl^tco n sist ih go 
abbots, priors, and a fewot%d^tarie^ 
the second of dukes, carls, ptoitotoshi 

aftd freeholders \ and thq third;0 f repreaent^i^ of 
boroughs. The two first of these estates greatily pre- 
ponderated, both in numbers and influence, ; ‘Ii tmiglil 
almost bo said that the parliamefcts consisted: iff. tom* 
poral and spiritual lords, inAmuch as thmytyw but 
thinly attended with the smaller barons and ; free- 
holders and the representltiv^s of boreqghe. $hai 
the temporal and spiritual lords were bqpwiered to be 
fho staple of these assemblies i# urfdenoed by; the toot 
that they were summoned by the king by special 
letters under his signet, whereasp all the other atom- 
hers* wore summoned by gene^jsd precepts issued but 
of chancery, which were *pliW in the. romt of 
edicts by the sheriffifof the shires. .Chi the opening 
of parliament, no mention is toade in any record of 
►any speech being mjlde .either by the k£ng or any of 
his ministers, though it is probable thatsomq intuna- 
tion was §Ave%to tho members auto thcr xt^iei^why 
they were called together. At the firs^ meetmjr of 
every session the names of attnrho were housfi to 
appear ware called over, and the ancient records tend 
to protg that the summons was frequently ill obeyed, 
for they read t%9: "that all who were able and 
willing to oome wer^ present; that sotoe who were - 
absent had suit excuses ; that others we$e absent 
without- cause r end that each of three last was fined* 
two pounds tor his contumacy. At tbeelore ofthfe 
period a practice ooxnmenced which was continued 


down to the UnioifJ of recording the names of all who 
were present, from which time, probacy, a better 
attendance of the lower members was secured. *But 
as before shown, the real power in these Scottish par- 
liaments was in tho hands of the Lords of tho Articles ; 
for although*there were two independent committees 
formed on the first day of sitting, one of yhioh sat as 
judges ip’all criminal proseoutions that wer<f brought 
.before parliament, and the other as judges^n all 
civil causes that <prere brought into parliament, by 
appeals froz$ tho*inforior courts, yet as ,a seat afttfvoto* 
was by law given in eaoh of these committees to all 
tho Lords ox the Articles who chose to claim them, 
the whole power was thrown into the hand^pf that 
more aristooratical section cf parliament 
Tho ohief courts of law iA Scotland were not like 
those of England, fifed to one place; but were Ambula- 
tory— boing sotoetimre held m one place and some- 
times in another. It is true the committees on 
jqjlgfuonts and ^causes wore in reality courts of law, 
and the highest courfi&f tho kingdom ; but their place 
of sitting was not always the same, for the parliaments 
of Scotland, of which they were members, and during 
the sessions of which only thejc acted, as previous 
pages testify, wore sometimes J^ftSl at Edinburgh, and 
SBmetimel m other placq}^ Another high court of 
i law was called the .“SesSKoQ^but this court had. no 
stated establishment It was constituted by. parlia- 
ment as peoasiejb required — that assembly naming the 
judges, and appointing the time, places, and durations' 
of its sittings. Judges of the session were always 
nine in number— three prelates, throe barons, and 
thnp burgesses, ‘The office was purely honorary, tot 
thoy had neither salaries nor pongturitos allowed. 



■ performance of their duties. Most theirjplaces 
cotttt wy -appointed tor one year,' polled, whs 
vquratt. which period the indgeb eat at different pla<jfs gefb&t hay: 
at different tines of the tout. Thus, by the appoint- the flham So 
neat of *the parliament held at Edinburgh, a*d. 1457, mino oh tfa 
there were three sessions held thatjpear; one at modnagatai 
Edinburgh, one at Perth, and one at Aberdeen, each final as if 1 
of whiohdxJkitinned forty days. But the oonstitution parliament, 
of this court underwent various changes in this period, tntion was 
sb that it canno| be definea with accuracy. burgesses v 

« During this period thotieaS of the law in Scotlanfl aroso amon$ 
wp the jusiioxary-genend. This greftt officer was the ^pteriqr 
chief dispenser of justice, and either in person or by not only ai 
his°depm£os dispersed justice twice a year — i % the oxtensiveSg: 
sft^ng jpnd autumn — in every county ix^the kingdom, various po^ 
Bis courts were called jifetioe-airs, and when held, the the kings o 
sheriff with all the borons and freeholders of the county by their inj 
were obKged fc> attend them, ^nother great officer which rend] 
of the law/tfas the chamberlain, whose jurisdiction Such was c 
was chiefly, if not wholly, confinod to the roval boroughs lities. The 
of thg kingdom. Bis courts were caliad c&amberlain- suoh a#to i 
airs^and the magistrates, as well as the inhabitants of petty king 
bordtghs, were amenable to them. It was the chain- their office: 
berlaink duty' to adjudicate on all complaints of the In their co 
poople agfelmit their magistrates, or of the magistrates and wlien t 
against the people, or of one burgo&f against another, t be greates 
Other, duties of the $hamberU*n were to cdleot the which the 
revenues, regulate weights and measures* remove nui- James I. ol 
sauces, and to take cognisance of everything respect- lords of n 
ing the police of the borough in which the court was lhws, and 
held. Appeals against the decisions of the chamber- refused ; a: 
lain were not made either to the justi l& y-genoral or laws by wl 
to the king Jn councillor even to the parliament, but without tl 
to cf^inguLfir tribunal called the u court of the four the future 
boroughs.” Anciently, the four boroughs which coin- .ill their el 
posed this supreme court over that of Bv| chamberlain tunes afte 
wore Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, ana Roxburgh'; powers and 
out when fljeso 'two lact fell into the hanjls of the formed ani 
English, Lanark %nd Linlithgow weft) substituted in 


their, places. Each oF these four boroughsAvoro Jom- 
peUed; vrtugL oallRd upon, Jo send threo or four bur- 
geMs, havlig hwM commission to appear beford 
$iamt»erlaift at Jladdington, to discuBr ipid ffeter- 
mino oh the right or the wrong of the complaints 
mad^ against their sentences — their decisions being as 
final as if they haS^ been given to the high court of 
parliament. It is probable that this remarkable insti- 
tution was ftst^bliihod because it was believed that 
burgesses were fife best judges of att disputes that 


burgesses were ttfb best judges of disputes that 
aroso among burghors. 

interior to this period, tho kings of Scotland had 
not only aiminishoa tho patrimony of the crown by 


various powers, pnvileges,~&M^jurwUctions. Like 
Hie kings of England, they had tfreir favourites, who, 
by their injudicious &voun^ they raised to a position 
which rendered them tvlffiost independent of the egowfi. 
Such was especially the case yilji the lords of rega- 
lities. Their exceptions, powers, and privileges were 
suoh a# to make them petfy kings, and their territories 
petty kingdoms. They noted as kings. * Thoy had 
their officers of state, their judges, and their courts. 
In their courts delinquents were tried and punished ; 
and when they pleased, they oxtendod tlioir mercy to 
tljp greatest criminals. Those wore some of tho evils j 
which the kings of this period iSiught to remedy. 
James I. obtained several acts of parliament to compel 
lords of regalities and their offices to execute* the^ 
lfcws, and to enable him to punisS^kr u i they 
refused ; and his son and successor, James II., procured 
laws by which no further regalities were to bo granted] 
without the consent of parliament, and no office fo ^ 
the future was to Bo given in foeAond heritage. But~ 
.fill their efforts were fruitless. Bar about three cen- 
turies after theso laws were mode, tlid hereditary 
powers and jurisdictions of barons and lords of regality 
formed an integral part.of tho oontflijgtion of Scotland. 


At the dose of the last period* great struggle between 
tho advocates of ljght and darkness had commenced. 
The great reformer, Wyoliffe, Jjad etfpok a heavy 
blow, by his preaching and bynis writings, against 
the errors of* the church of Bode. Nobles, knights, 
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m History Religion, from AD. 1399 to AD. 14SS. 

Teat sfruffffle between \ trines were ooxulfimr 


Thus, in one of his hdhaVes ho declared that f “ he ha£ 
great comfort of certajp kgjah ta that they „ favoured the 

K l and were dispos^Pxo. read it in English.” Of 
, Several have been mentioned by the chroniclers, 
together with dukes and earls, who, as those chroniclers 


k supporters among rihe nobility, he escaped tho ven- 
geance of his enemies, and died peacefully in his bed. 

After tho death of Wyoliffe, the mighty waters 
which he had sent forth to oleanse the land continued 
to flow onward. The stream became more and more 
impetuous in its course, lfiitil at length M doop ” began 
to* “call* on deep” wifji a voice so fearful that the 
Church called loudly and paaSionato^ibr the assist- 
ance of the State in arresting the progress of tho 
deluge. Something was done m the reign of Richard 
H. to stem it, bill it was^U in vain— it still flowed 
onward. Pope Bonifijoe IX. callcfl upon the Church 
to root outturn destroy' the maintenances of doctrines 


Or losses by tho orthodox, on account of their profane subversive of the Stated both civil an$ ecclesiastical, 
doctrine.” Asstfen in a previous page, Wydif&’s doo- &nd exhorted Richard tostrJhgthen the hands of the 
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clergy wnh«all the aids of the 
authority. But this call of Hour 

Vhffi-wnfr 'MIa l«tA«MflAllW AAtiilnmtltid 


Jar rower and I witk oil skwUo have been given by. the Yfrg». Mary 
bad not mucbJ to Thomas k Beokot with tjiia prediction- 

reformers* aoo- l that whatever king received unction therefrom. Hint 


awed by Richard’s rebukes anc^ menaces, a^|iired 
their principles ; but the mass who hod imbibed them 
still remained faithful# The truth is, the king and 
the clergy were not one in the muster. They t wore 
SEealoiw, but he* was lukewarm. It is, perhaps, from 
this causo more tlian any other that the clergy becamS 
disaffected towards his rule ; Tor “ tlie ot^y instance 
in English history wherein thoir conduct as a body 
was disloyal,” m found in the part wltlch thfly took in 
his deposition. 

But more promising times for the hierarchy was at 
hand. As they had nelf^d to put down ono king, so 
fhey«assistcd in raising up aftothot. Naje the clergy 
wero the chief instruments in 


the usurper, 


ample encouragement, that however lhurderou# Ida 
designs might be against korefa, ho should find a 
willing instrument in IIenry\o carry outtiMs design. 

No time was lost. To bis everlasting dishonour, at 
the request of Arundil ana the. clergy, in the; first 
year of his reign, Henry consented to* light up the 
flames of religions porseoution in. the land, by passing 
that execrable law for the burning, of heretics alive, 
which was the disgrace' of our statute-book* for dtare 
than two centuries. On this subject Lo Baa observes: 4 
“ It is, perhaps, scarcely toofauoh to say that by that 
brutal enactment wmch converted kings into slaves 
and butchers of the Uhurch, the doom of the papacy 
in England was scaled.* It had a long respite, but 


Honry IV., on the throne oLKngtand. Ho was deeply .neverthelera it was its death warrant. It* may bo 
indebted to tlicir influonco tor the crown, and ft was a | frankly atpwdft that the dergy had co^pidgrable 


cause for com] 
by the Lollarc 


indebted to their influonco tor tho crown, and ft was a 
Natural consequenco that they should expect him to 
do something for them. Tho Church was in danger !” 
Such was tho cry which the hierarchy rung in 
Henry’s cars, and, as all histoiy testifies, such a cry 
was in these dark # ages sure to bring down vengeance 
on tho headB of those by whom it was assailed. True, 
in the reign of Richard it was half unheeded ; but 
this 'lukewarmness* was to a considerable extent the 


use ol JUll UOwnfali. Both he and the dergy Had itself should 
.rried on the conflict with the enemies of the Church the unsocial 


lint. Tho abuse hea] 
was not only frfiious 


nato; # ftnd besides, tho Roformors would probably 
have suffered Kttle to remain untouched, if they had 
been loft entirely to their own impulses. Cathedrals, 
abbeys, and monasteries might nave fallen before 1 ' 
them ; all endowments might havo been swept away ; 
and there was no inconsiderable danger lest piety 
itself should have .been rendered almost hatoful by 
the unsocial austerity which was beginning to furrow 


J with ]>luntod weapons, but tho dergy had grown 
weary of such a warfare. Unwarned by the records 
of ancient historyf which littery, with a trumpet- 


tongue, taught thufcthc blood of martyrs was tho seea. 
pf tho true Christian Church, they longed to be armed 
with tho sword of jjersocution. Aiyl by the usurper, 
Henry, they woj* soon armed with that sword. In 
the last year of the reijm of Richard II., archbishop 
Arundd, who of all thojyertirchy had been tho most 
bitter enomytoiethose whoMd embraced tho doctrines 
ofWyftiffe, hail been ftraishod for his didoyolty ; but 
he ligd come back Qgt^n in the train o£ Henry of 
Bolingbroke. Suoh a%event was ominous. 

Ylaecd <it thodftad # sf the Cfiirch, and supported 
by ail the powor of tho crown, Arundd was deter- 
mined to show the followers V>f Wyoliffo no mercy, ^ 
flo had ample enoouragemont to proceed in his design. 4 
Conscious af the defects of his titlfi, on hy. ascending 
tho throne, Homy earnestly sought the fovoiil and 
support of tho dergy. On the 6t|f of OctoMr, a.d . 1 
1390, six days otly after he began to reign, there was 
a convocation of the province of Canterbury *ln tho 
chapter-house of St. Paul’s, and thither came the earl 
of Northumberland with Uhis pleasing message: — “I 


the countenance and to doud the brow of their re- 
ligion. In addition to this, it can scarcely be denied 
that the whole fabric of society was in some lif&ard 
from their principles. There is reason to believe that 
by many of ^hem the reign of the saints upon earth 
was eagerly anticipated ; and that their impatience, if 
not effectually curbed, might have broken out into 
wild and fearful commotion. Under thole circum- 
stances, if the Church and State had combined to 
repress by vigorous laws such manifestations of 
opinion asethrefctenod th8 peace and stability the 
empire, they . would havo done nothing which could 
reasonably meet the censures of the most enliglftenoa 
agje. Instead of this, the hierarchy preferred dealing 
with tho innovators ratherfes heretics than as traitors 
and incendiaries ; ^md not •only ^o, but they # fi*ed 
upon tho fliost absurd of all the Romish dogmfls as tho 


of Northumberland with Uhis pleasing message: — “I 
am not come,” said tho ear? “like tho oommnsrionprs 
of former kings, to demand yeffi money, but to assure 
you that my* l^val master never will demand any* 
money of his clergy, except in oases of* the most 


money of his clergy, 
extreme necessity., f t 
thq prayers of the Chi 


, except in oases of* the most 
am come most earnestly to beg 


r, A/D* youtor do yoi^not believe that material bread remains 
ro was In tho Sacrament otml tho words of consooration have * 
n the beon # uttered ? If the answer was in tffo affirmative, 
to earl nothing remained for tho delinquent but a death of 
— “I excruciating anguish. The immediate effect of suoh i 
iernprs proceedings was that the Lqttsms were regarded not 
assure as suffering the penalty djmto revolutionary opinions 
d any* and practice^, but as martyjfcfcn the cause of scriptural 
most truth. The more remote consequences were, that.. a 


the prayers of the Church/or the ktng and kingdom, the clergy, as monsters of inhumanity and injustice, 
and to promise th^t ho will protect tho clergy m all And under the force of theA conviotions the Romish 
thoir liberties and immunities ; and that lfo will assist establishments evontually sunk into the dust.’* 
them with ull.his power in exterminating heretics.” That the Lollards wore declared opponents of the 
Horoorer, at his coronation Honry was anointed established Church and of the Rqmidh hierarchy there 
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can he ifo question. They were as truU Reformers feoriou. He was to profess that his l&Wt wasAhis • 
Protestants ii, this #entury as Luther and hi* “That aft*r oonlocration .tho sohstanco of thebrcad 
foUowers were in the next. ' Tn -~ J - — *•*!*- « * « ■ 


creed Jnw may be galheigd from a poti- amknatufo in the Saoyunent as th 
they prosonted to tho house of oommons, womb of tho Vii^pn Maiy — as they hung upon tho 
In that pention they maintained that tho cross — as thoy lay in tho gravo — and as they now 


tion which tbeyprosonia 
AJ>. 1391 . 4 In that penti 
possession of tcmporalitio 
to the law of jCnristianii 


hope, anfl oharity. The nourish priesthood they •Whatever might bo tho consequence, ho boldly tlo- 
assortod was not established by Christ. Thoy hold cliyrod tl^t ho could *ncitlior understand nor boliovo 
that thnontward rites of worship wore not warranted |it. His iato was scalod. Tho orclibiNhd^ pronounced 
ii^lScripruro ; that the celibacy of tho clergy occasioned him an IbstinUo heiotic, dcgradi-d Irim from all tho 
scandalous irrogularitiro in the Church; that tho clerical orders with which "ItGri^d Ijcqh indebted, and 
pretended miracle of transubst^ptiation had a tendency delivered him over to tho mayor aftd sheriff of I^ondon. 
to make tho people idolaters ; that exorcisms over Thoy were to use him kiuilly, ho said, although tho 


to make tho people idolaters ; that exorcisms over Thoy woro to use him kindly, ho said, although tho 
broad, tone, dil, water, and sqjt, savourod of necro- prolatical iiypoovito kifcw that all tho kindnet* ’tliby 
mancy rather than religidh ; that tho olergy, by dared show lam was to burn, him to ashes. Ho was 
holding* secular offices undor the government, woro burnt in Smithfiold, an^ William SuutiiS may justly 
attomptkig the impossible service §f Xrving both bo btjled tbo proto-martyr of Knglaiui Lingard, 

that great apologist of tho Komisli Oliufrh, Hays tlAt« 
having “ refused to give any satisfaction on tho subjoci 


iputig the impossible service m serving both 
and Mammon : that prayers for tho dead woro 
aeptablo to the Almighty, because in many casos 


they were offered for persons, such os foifyuers of of the Eucharist, ho wan convicted as a heretic ; 
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monastories and othor pornicious endowments, who 
woro out of the reach of moroy ; that pilgriirtagos and 
prayers made to images were*Alicd to idolatry ; that 
auncular confession was mischievous m practice ; that 
priests had no power to absolve the pooplo from their 
sins ; that the taking away of life, cither in war or by 
a judicial tribunal, was contrary tp tho benign spirit 
of Christianity ; and that certain trades, such as thoso 


adding that “the unhappy man, ins! cad of being shut 
up in an asylum for lunatics, was ^raint to death as a 
malefactor m tlio proscnco of an immense multitude.” 
It might be imagined from this fiillocfois ttcntonco 
that the judges on this occasion warjforgetf northern 
ordinary gentlenoHR, and that by a sTrul/WSt uduhiuC 
severity an unfortunate maniac was punished as ■ 
criminal. But Lingard must liavo knowu that thfl 
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of tho goldunith and sword-cutler, although thoy had martyr was no moro mad than St. Paul was wheil 
been allowed under tho Mosaio dispensation, wero not -accusod of uladness befaro tho “9.iost nobio Fostus. 
lawful under that of the New Tostamont, and there* « P W hen he penned that sentonco bj^wliich ho sought to 


fore as thoy wero the occasion of sin, iboy ought to justify tho black crime thus committed to tho Church, 
bo put down by tho strong arm of the law. Souso of ho know that thp victim was sacyfiml according to a 
those praiikms woro lintonablo ; but the petitioners law dictated by that Church, and wl^ch was impatient 
supported them By tho authority of SAipturo and acute to condemn oil similar malefactors.' • 

humolf reasoning, and professed, liko amiable onthtl> This first holocaust offigpd up off tho altar of tho 
v siaalft as they wore, to deliver theii; testimony by moss had its effect upon tho foUowoisi of Wycliffo. 
viituo* of a 'commission fiom the Almighty. Their Many wero* not projxirod to # offer* up their lives in 

lestimony^f tho truth as it jp ip Jesus. Tosnpelife, 


creed was coi tainly one that struck &t the very root of lestimcnyyof tho truth as it jp ip Jesus. To wipo life, 
tho faith and doctrines of the Itomish Church, and which is dear to all men, numbers concealed their 
was, therefore, well calculated to bring down tho opinions, while others whenjrtouftlst to trial, feinted, 
vengeance of the hierardfy on their devoted hoads. and wounded their consciences by pretending to re- 
•fAo first victim was William gautro, parish priest - nuunco their scntimeifts. Several yoars dansed lieforo 
of St. Osytli, in the city of London. t While yet that any one was fojyffi possessed of sufficicnVfmtitudo to 
parliament was sitting which passed tho detestable endure tbq fiery trial. But there wis mo who, for 
law against heresy, Aruncfel, impatient to begin his his sufferings in tho cause of troth, deserves honour- 
bloody work, brought him to Jml ffii heresy Ifeforo able tyantion in jhepagoof religious histoiy— William 
the oonvoeation of the proving of Canterbury at St. Thorpo. • 


Paul’s. Ho was charged vnth eight articles of horosy ; TliBrpo, whoso cluiracter and life as a M poor priest ” 
but tho two on which tho greatest stress was laid reflected signal credit on the cause to which he 
wore, that ho refuse* to worship the cross and denied devoted himself. lie wqs^iestmed by his parents for 
tho doctrine of tronsOfcatontiation. At first, SautpS tho sacordotal office, ami no expense was spared by 

,f them in fitting him fo\ it On arriving at the proper 


of death made him 


wavered in his faithptheAor of death made him half them in fitting him fo\ it On arriving at the proper 
a coward. In order URtvoid it, ho endeavoured to* ago for entering upon it however ho hesitated at 
explain away Lis so-called heresies. . He offered to taking upon himself the sacred responsibility. But on 
pay an inferior vicarious kind of worship to -the cross consulting several wise and virtuous priests, among 
on account of him wha died upon it; but that was whom wero Nicnolas Hereford and Philip Hepingdon, 
not sufficient He a^iowledgcd the real proscnco of ' who subsequently frqp fear of dqptb returned to tho 
Christ in the Saciuracnt ; and tlmt. after tlio words *of J 44 old faittf, he resolved to join them in their pious 


oansooration wero pronounood, the broad became tho labours. Thorpe sought the truth at the Ups of John 
of life. But that gave no satis- fWydiffe himself, and captivated with his teaching 


true spiritual 


sought the truth at the lips of John 
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*m luniftolf to Ih# work of- 

S _, T of Befoftner. .For thirty 

^^hdggaiMdthe precious knowlfdge he haJattefaSd 
tlMNigb'tttnbW. parte of the kingdom/and ospoABy 
i$k Mrtbarn counties. Such a preacher oould not 
hopTW™ persecution. . Ho ^ sovtad tines 
mtffmpted m his labours by imprisonment, but by 
hi* own prudenco and favourable events, ho escaped 
down to the year U07 any further ^i|fferings. But 
in that year th% hand of ecclesiastical djsciplino feu 
upon him. llo was arrested by the magistrates of* 
Shrewsbury and sent to archbishop Arumkl, before 
whom, with *thrco of tho most learned clergy, he < 
underwent a long examination. Frflhi his%vm ac- 
count of this cxaraiprifGA, which is preserved in 
Fox’s 4 Book of Mariyra,’ it appears that ho was more 
than a match for his antagonists in argument. Nor 
wfts'ho awed by their menaces; nr seduced, as too 
many were, by tneir premises. Others had obtained 
preferments by recanting : Ijo sternly refused to be 
thus tempted from tho path of duty. Arundffi, who 
nvfes a profant swearer, declared with many oaths that 
u he would pursue liim and all his sect so narrowly 
that he would not leave one slip in the land,” and one 
of his assistant-priests told him, if ho did not recant, 
ho should 44 be cursed, degraded, burnt, and damned ji> 
but still ho maintained his cause with inflexible con- 
stancy. It# is singular that such a 44 poor priest” 
jhout^hftVQ caatpad being burnt at tho stake ; but 
Brobamy^VIWllS^ was far more horrible, for ho was 
Bommltted to a loathsomo prison at Saltwood, tho 
norrors of which had overcome the fortitude of several 
pithcr ifellards, and it is probablo that he died there, 
as no further mentidh is made in history of this truly 
worthy confessor. ^ % 

. Mcanwhild somo attempts had been made by tho 
peers and tho commons against tho patrimonies of* the 
Church. In th^ycar 1403, when Henry IY., who 
woe reduced to great strait? in his expedition into 
YVaios, tho barons proposal to seize the money and 
plate of cortain rich jtfelateaVho wore in tho army to 
c supply Iris wants,* and in the next year, when a 
supply was demanded^frqm the commons, tfyey sought 
to lay hands on some of # their superfluous nones ; but 
Arflndcl bad sufficient «nflucno9 with the king to 
prevent tho 44 sacrilege ” Falling on his knees boforo 
him, he conjured Henry to rospObt his coronation oath, 



i against the* exactions of thb . court, o f 


tithes, which, although thesb lawn proved* a dead 
letter, show tfc^jb there was a spin# abrolfl.iifelcal'tQ'- 
the power and wealth of the Church, and tothehigh 
protensions of the sovereign pemtiff. . : - > 

It seems dear that tne # attempts made by the 
commons, many of whttn were Lollops inhearVto 
restrain the power and aimftush the wealth of , the 
clergy, had tho effect of increasing the exasperation. of , 
archbishop Arundel against tho so-called ^ 

In January, a.d. 1409, he hold a Convocation of. %e 
prelates and clergy of his province in which i]sirtgp!& 
canons or constitutions werednade, all of whioh had 


was sent away with the Jung’s most solemn assurance 
tliat ho would defend them, and thaL he wouii^eave 
the Church richer at his death than when he ascended 


away the estates of the bishora, 'abbots, and ^priorC 
which they spent in pomp and/luxuiy, and 
ing that both crown ana kingdom would reap 
great advantages therefrom; but on this boaasion the 
peers presented a pounter-petition, praying the king 
to proteot the patrimony of the Church, and to punish 
| all those who taught that it was lawful to take it 
away, and this renewed attempt proveef abortive. 
At the same time, during this reign, subservient as 
Henry was to tho clergy, several laws were passed' 1 


for their object the extirpation oftbollardism. In th0 
preface to these canong it was declared <to be tjhe most 
horrid of all crimes to dispute any of the doctrines, or 
disobey any of the decrees promulgated* by the Pope. 
He, it wasZsscffted, carried the keys r of etapfat fife 
and eternal death— was the vico-regent not of a man 
but God, to whom had been ocudmitted the gown- 
ment o£«the kingdom of heaven. ' At any period of 
the history of tta Popes, this language would have 
been most Btrangly discordant with ywk ehanwters, 
but at this time it peculiarly iniB^bbpriam 
There was a schism in the papacy. ’Thtfe were two 
Popes, each of whom had sent the' other down to the 
bottomless pit, and both of whom wore thus every 
year declared contumacious heretics bv the council of 
lisa. Which of these two Popes— Peter do Luna, 
called Benedict XILL, or Angolus Corapus, called 
Gregory XII. — was considered by Arundel to beGSd’s 
* vice-regent on earth, it would be difficult to say: 
especially as, when the council of Pisa deposed them, 
the* raised Peter Philaret, a Greek, tcv the papacy, 
under th<\ name of Alexander V., who upfa # ocknow- 
lcdged, after hit election in June,%s Pope by tho 
Ohurch of England. But Arundel, by promulgating 
this most impudent dogma, conceived no doubt tly}t ft , 
would strengthen his nanus in tho work of pfirseou* 
tion ; for the constitutions now published were pro- < 
liminary to further efforts to extirpate Lollardiszfl, by 
inflicting cef tain, wholesome severities on these who 
propagated or professed those doctrines. 

, This time the vepgeanoo of the*Ohurch fell upon 
one in tho •humble walks of life. The BecendTvictim 
was one John Badby, wife, in some .accounts, is called 
a tailor, and in others, ataith. It is a matter of 
small moment* whether this poor man worked on a 
tailor’s board or at tfursmith’s forge,' it is sufficient to 
know that the faith he professed was ecTweil known 
as to entitle him to tho dignity of martyrdom. Badby 
was arrested in the diooeee of Woaeester by the bishop 
of that see, for tho primate haririus satellites in the 
holy work pf crushing bmmr, %nd tried and found 
"guilty of holding and maimHung dootrines contrary 
to thoso of ho)y mother Church. But it does, net 
appear' that the»biabop had tho power of putting the 
humble tailor or smith to death : that work was 
left for the primate to perform; and hard, and 
callous must have ^een that primate's heart will# 
could have been so indifferent to all humane. feeKnjW 
as to cause his lips to pronounce the sBntence of death 
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agaiaffc Bnu He sorely could not fcfcve been dan- 
gwrotw to tfie prosperity *>f the Church. Ho surely* 
could not nave had the ^remotest idea that ho ootid 
have lowered it in the estimation of tho people. True 
*a littk lea^pn leaveneth the whole lump hut all 
he could 'have don^was to teach peitltanco his wife 
and children and a few near neighbours the truths 
which he Ifad himself Been taught by William Thorpe, 
or some other of Wycliflfc’s ‘‘poor priests.” But no 
matter : he had imbibed^thcfe doctrines, and he must 
swell thendccaust offored up on tho altar of the mass. 
He wawsent by the bishop of Worcester with a copy 
of^iis tsial and sentence to the primate. Tho heresy 
ot which he stood aocused was this: “Thslt tho 
SagraAent of the body of Chiist, consiciatod by the 
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and renewed his.entreaties to him to wcfiit: Bathe 
vyijld have no moroy at tho price of his soul He 
remained invipcibfo in his resolution to Were any 
tdriknts rather thafi renounce the trufh, and fho fire 
was rekindled, and the body of this humble yet 
glotkus martyr v§as redtood to ashes. 

It was not by 4he fire only, nor by inducements 
held out fqr the Lollards to recant, that Arundel 
sought to repsos^the doctrines ef Wydiffe. While 
thoso dreaded writings of tho Hefei mor remained 
’uncondcnmcd, ho could not hope to root out Lollard ie 


make the body of Christ tho matoiial biead did 
remain Upon the altar as at the bogbmgig; neither 
wasrit*tl6rned into tho very body ofThrist after tho 


Samnoental words ^poken by tho priest” He stood 
akP accused of saying thaf no priest was able to 
make the body of Christ Most rational and scrip- 
tural were the opinions held on tfrso vital* subjects 
by John Bodhy. But the Church held them to be 
errors, and he was called uport’to recant One cannot 
sufficiently admire the fortitude of thlfii poor tailor or 
smith of Worcester. He stood in the picsence of tho 
primate, nine prelates, and many of tho nobility, and 
yet in his examination he stood firm to his opinions. 
As ho had hold them in his own native villsjfe so 
he plcaved to them before that noble but bloodthirsty 
assembly. It was in vain that the piimato uigod 
him to renounce his orrors and believe as the Church’ 
believed. If ho did so, he said “he wild gage his 


pronciTOced an obstinate 
hemfe'g and delivered ove* 
to the tender mercies of tho 
secujar magistrates. Ho 
was on that very day con- 
ducted^ Smilhneld to die. 
As he stood fastened tm a 
stake xptk iron chains, with 
tho wood piled ai ound*him, 
the Prinoo of W ales ap* t 
peered on the scewo, and on- 
treated him to save himself 
by renouncing his horcsics, 
and promising him a com- 
petent incomo for life if he 
would comply. Jfta, nol 
He believed, he said, H fl&at 
his opinions were trtfejjgpP 
he ccjuld not renounoo mem 
oven to save his life. Tho 
fire was kindlod, fad in 
his agony he cried »fbr 
mercy. Conceiving that 
his fortitude was overcome, 

fianmsto be extinguished, 


scholars and students in {ho Univofbity of Oxford. 
Accordingly, in tho year 14Ylwyi ordor to suppress 
those doctrines, Aiundel sat out with a great ictinue 
to visit that University. Jlut ho was not wanted jit 
Oxfoi d. Mo wa^fiot popular at that seat of loJhiing. 
As he approachod the city he Wns mot by tho chan- 
cellor and pi oc tors, who jnfoimcd him that if ho came 
only to view their colleges, ho should, l)o received 
with the lespect duo to his rank ; but that if ho came 
as their visitor, ho could ftot be admitted, as ilio 
university was exempted by soveinl bulls fiom all 
episcopal visitations, liritatul at tbiB icpnlso, Aiun- 
<fel appealod to the king, who, nfter hearing both I 
parties, in the year 1412, docidod against tho univer- 
sity. Nevertheless, tho piimato did notfoxecuto his 
intended visitation, but contented •himself \v 5 J*Kx>m% 
manding twelvo of tho most learned and’ ortJiodoJl 
members of the univoisity to examine tho .writings am 
Wydiffe, and extract tlioiefiom such opinions as apl 
poarod to them heretical and ononcons. That comf 
^uand was obeyed, and two hundrod ami sixty-seven 
opinions woio transmitted to liirfT as partly heretical 
and partly cnoncous. At that tinio Bnlthaser Onssa, 
a Neapolitan, wlio assmnod tho namo of John XXII., 
was Pope, and Arundel sont thest^opinions to him, 
with a request to condemn them, and giant him 
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wnufixo at nurnyic&o. 
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authority A todromeih* body of Wveliffe, and throw 4 
it cm a awjritfU that it might bo trampled on by |U 
Christiana* * John, who was himself three years alter- 
wsrd^A X* tttB, deposed for bonny ana crimes m the 
deeped dye, readily condemned Wycliffe's doctrines, 
but refused to gratify the primate's fialioe by gracing 
big* permission to disturb his ashes. As for the oon- 
' damnation of Wycliffe’s doctrines, it was ^impotent to 
suppress them, for they daily took chopper root ii^ the 
popular mind, a 

Such were the leading features of Arundel's attempts 
to suppress Lpllardio, as it was Sailed, in tly reigm of 
Henry IV. Tho accession of HenrvV., A.D. 1413* 
brought no cessation to hfo activity nor diminution to 
his power. At tha^ifefio greater efforts were needed 
if ho hoped to succeed in his crusade against the 
Lollards. Henry V. was possessed of a generous dis- 
position, but ho was as insensudo tfW human suffering 
as the sternest soldier* in the field of battle. Ilis 
conduct in tho case of tho qjartyr Badby well illus- 
trates his character. His generous nature would 
•have spared him if he had recanted, but he had no 
compunction at seeing him roasted alivo when he 
found that ho stood firm in his belief. Moreover, 
Henry V., like his father, in order to secure his 
throne, found that it was imperative upon him tb 
conciliate tho clergy, and to stand forward as a dutiful 
son of the Church and a zealous defender of tho faith. 
£n therefore, Ctrundcl found a willing coadjutor 

K$i the wont of persecution; and that work was now 
Karrieu on with tenfold vigour. One of the most 
illustrious victims was Sir John Oldcastlo, otherwise 
Ejord Cobham. OMcastlo, whose history and fate 
nos been recorded in a previous page, was a friend of; 
Henry V. ; * Jbtit stfHi was his abhorrence of heresy 
that even ho was eventually dolivoied over to the 
tender mercios of jpelatical bigotry# But to secure 
his death something more than«a chargoof heresy was 
needed in eider Jq inducg Hfenry to give his consent 
to it He was accused hgnJbis enemies of disloyalty 
and treascmalAe^desigx|p. Walsingham affirms that 
tho' Lollards, at tile commencement, of Ihe reign of 
Ilenra fixed placards ip the doors of tho London 
chqrchos proclaiming that a hunted thousand strong 
arms were lu readiness t# enforce their opinions ; ana 
that they were instigated to those outrages by Sir 
John Oidc&rtle. The history df the transactions in 
which ho ^ &tyd to have boon imffiioated is replete 
with porphftities ; but it appeosf certain* fha£ the 
gravo charges laid against him w# most unfotyidod, 
and that when he really did appeal in arms, itfyas in 
solf-defonoo. As regards the account of the plot 
which Walsingham* affirms to have existed, ft has 
been justly remarked* by Tumor that 41 it is all a 
series of surmise and rumd&% alarm and ratidpjttioxu, 
That any jilofc was formed there is no ©videnoe ; and!! 
the probability is that §rtful measures were taken to 
alarm the mind q£tho king into anger and cruelty by 
chargos of treason and rebellion, and meditated assas- 
sination.” That the Lollards, as a bogy, contemplated 
appealing to tho sword in tkeir quarrel with Church 


LordCoEnaffi was condemned to die for hish&etieal 
opinions in the first year ofoHoary’s reiofi, but he did 


and State is most improbable, sin$e, as before recorded, 
one essential feature of their creed was, that to take 
away the life of man in grar was expressly contrary 
to the spirit and the precepts of Christianity. 


not suffer martyrdom till thq year 1418, having in the i 
interval esoapea from the Tower; and undergone many 
vicissitudes and trials. In the xneantipie, that arch 
persecutor of*tfce Lollards, the pgrnafo Arundel, had 
gone to liis account. He was succeeded in the primacy 
by Henry Chichelcy, who was elected by tBeluonks of 
Canterbury on the king^ recommendation. 
schism in tho papacy* qplT continued, Pope John 
Mgas contending with two Snti-Popes, 4>uf notwith- 
standing this, ho disannulled the election of Ckibheley 
as an encroachment on tho right o| nomination* But 
fearing to withstand' the wishes of Henry and Ihe 
Church of England, John subsequently nonsuited 
Chicheley himself ; ang on receiving his pall from the 
Pope; the primate took an oath of canonical obedience 
in terms that rendered him more the Oubjeot* of that 
pontiff than of his sovereign. 

This change in the pnmaoy brought no veiief to 
the Lollard#. Chichelcy, indeed, seems to Mtfo^pro- 
ceeded against them in a more exterminating sprit , 
than Arundel. It wafi probably through hi# in- | 
fluonoo«fhat a very severe law wa&'passed against 
them in*a parli^ncnt which mot at Leicester, A.n 
1415. By that law all former statutes against them 
were confirmed, and it Vas further enacted , 44 That tho 
chancellor, tho*judges of both benches and of assize, 
all justioes of the peace, sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs, 
should tako an oath at thoir admission to their offices 
to do everything in their power to extirpate all Lol- 
lards out of tho kingdom, and to assist the ordinaries 
in prosecuting them.” But to obtain this law g£oss 
misrepresentations were made concerning the new 
’sect. The preamble to this statute affirms that 14 great 
rumours, congregations, and insurrections, had been 
raised in tho realm of England by diversdugh subjects 
of the king, as well by thosd who belonged to tho 
heretical* sect called Lollardio as b^ othors of their 
confederacy, excitation, and abatement, with a view to 
annul and subvort"the Christian faith and the Jlaiy of , 
Qod in tW# kingdom; also to destroy our sovereign 
lord the king himself, and all manner of estates of 4 
this realm, as well spiritual as temporal ; and, more- 
over, all maffner of policy, rad, finally, all theriaws of 
the land.” That the Lollaix|p ever contemplated the 
a diss 6 lution of the <wholo &brio sf society gs+tlfis 
recital assorts i% altogetljpr unfounded. T So records 
of their persecution prove this, for they ore wholly 
Lsilent on the snbjeot of sedition or conspiracy. Tho 
crtmlfor which? thejs goffered was religious heresy— 
not political incendiiyism. They were qpt placed in 
the fire for compassing the king’s death, or seeking 
the destruction of the oivil institutions of tho king- 
‘ dom ; but for affirming that tho|ffwaj material bread 
remaining in the Eucharist a Mr certain syUables had 
been pronounoed over it bfUie fkdest, the contrary to 
Vhich they were called upoPto believe. Had any 
one of them been duly jonvicted of treasonable prac- 
tices, then theft persecutors might have had a plea 
for their cruelties ; but as thqir crimes consisted only 
of questioning the metaphysics of the Ohurch of Borne, 
posterity can have ( no other feelingB ’ toward their 
adversaries than those of disgust and horror. 

That the Church of Borne might have been in 1 
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iftngtf from the teachings of the Lollitr£ there can 
be no questiA. It was rotten to the core. About the 
Same time that the aboqp-named vindictive statute 
was passed, by a singular Cbincidenoo a catalogue of 
abuses that tad crept into it was drawn up at tho 
command of tho kim by tho University ?>f Oxford, in 
' order ihs± they might he laid before tho council of 
Constance. * That catalogue consisted of forty-six 
articles, and a more hideyus picture of the manners 
of the dejgy which th^po «yficlos unfold could not 
well bo ima^tned—i avarice and debauchery standing 
prominently in its foreground, and all other sins to 
whjph htfidan infirjpity is prone forming its hack- 
ly ground. It is in tho universal corruption o? the 
Chard? at this period that the true Cause for tlio 
bitter persecution which fagod against the Lollards is 
to bo found, for it bftd that most bloated of all vices, 

luMA^mr in aV uinliAn nnrl irir nnil 


Vhat he had heard. Other books of a dfmilar ^cha- 1 
raqtqr weres found, but 4 The Lantern of Light* was 
the one which ensdhd his destruction. Elamincd by | 
dofitlts, it was Sedated to bo full of hcflo&a* affd the 
book and its possessor were consigned by Chicheley to 


Other books of i 


a baker of linden, undorwent the samo fate. 

•T<* relate alh Hk& trials of the Lollards during tho 
nriraaoy of Chichdey would bo tedibus. At ovory 
aoath his desire for more victims soemod to grow 
stronger ngd stronger/ The measure of iniquities 
yras fillocLup b\yi constitution made in the year 1416, 
by this model oia primate. JL’hat constitution enjoined 
all suffragans and archdeacons* jvith their officials 
and commissaries, to make inquisition twice every 
year, after persons suspected of horosy. Wherqvcgr 


bigotry, in the'train of which, malice, and envy, and reputed heretics 4ero replied to dwell, thi®o or 


hatred, and cruelty, and destruction followed. more inhabitants of the parishnv<9To compelled to take 

After the passing of the vindictive statyte at Lei- an oath that they would^corlify to the suffragans, or 
eestc? gifat number^ of Lollards weit apprehended, their officers, what persons were lieretic§, who kcp£ 
The|pnson8 of the Church became crowded. There private conventicles, who difforod in life and manners 
was wot room enougn to hold them all, for wo find' from tho common conversation of tlio faithful, who 
Chicheley built an addition to Lambeth paSace for had suspected books in tlio vulgar tongue, or wero 
their reception. That addition, whjph still Exists, is conversant with persons suspected of error. On such 
known as the Lpllards' Tower, and it would appear iilformation, process was to issue n gainst tlio accused, 
that those who wore confinod ill its upper apartment who were to bo delivered ovor to the socular court, or 
on a charge of heresy, were tied to ire®, rings, which imprisoned till the next convocation. It* this could 
aro still remaining in its walls; and over which, on not extirpate heresy what could? it the tam>rs| 
the wainscot, the names of some of tho sufferers are of tho writ for burning heretics wero complete^ Itl 
rudely scratched. In August, 141£, John Cleydon, a set up an inquisition in every parish, sent terror Audi 

distrust into every family, and filled every duelling I 
• with discord and suspicion. It^is. on record that | 

multitudes, by this most hellish system, were con- 
signed to the dungeon or tho ^lako through the 
, medium of their nearest kindred or their dearest con-« 
nections, so that 9 man's foes won* truly thoso of his 
own household. • ^ 
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Tho last years of tho rbigg of ITciqy V., as regains 
the ecclesiastical annals, consist cliiofiy of the trials of 
heretics. And these trials continued faAbatecLin the 
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furrier in London, was brought before the primate as 
a relapsed heretic. Clagridh hod been, imprisoned fog 
Lollardie two years iipCoMay castle, and three years 
in the Floet; out he hflrabjurod it before Arundel, 
and obtained his release. But he was.still suspected 
of adhering to its doctrines, and on hfo house being 
searched by the mayor, a book called 1 Tho Lantern 
of Light' was found. It was proved by his servants 
that weir master had been in t^jo habit of hearing 
this book read to him, not being able to road it him- 
«, sd( and they akerted that ho seemed to approve 


early patt ofatho feign, of Henry VI. It was found, 
however, impossible to put alb thoso whom tho spiri- 
tual courts found gjuilty of ijorogy to death ; upd 
Chicheley had recourse to jftrolonged impfisonment, 
whipping, and otlier punishments, to stem the tide of 
# Lollardie. Those of the olergy, however, who brcd # 
and taught the # nkr opinions, on conyct&n, liad no 
mercrv snowp to than. Jn tho year .1423, nour occle- 
^iaaticg were burn at Smitlifiold for tlio crime of 
promulgating them fom their pulpits. But after all, 
Chicheley, who diecrin the year 144*, left his bloody 
work lftmnishod. As of old, although many bail been * 
out off, and others had "fainted in the fiery trial, 
>efore the primate as choosing father to be hypSbrites than martyrs, per- 
been imprisoned fog secutiou only tended ta increase tho numbers of thuso 
«tle, and three years wlfose faith differed fro\ that qf Iheir porsooutors. ■ 
i it before Arundel, 9 But during Chicheley’* primacy it^fis not only in 
e was.still suspected England that persecution raged ogainst those who 
on hfo house being had imbibed th^ doctrines of the great reformer, 
sailed 1 Tho Lantern Wycliflb. Thoso doctrines had spread for and wide 
wed by his servants throughout Europe. Chiefly by toe instrumentality 
ijo habit of hearing of Anne of Bohemia, the first queen of Biohard 11., 
able to road it him- they had especially been inteoauood into her native 
aaomnd to nmrove fountty, where they tad taken deep root, and tad 
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yrosght HttA ricb fruIts. Andthero, nnliks Eng-* 
land, there ttm no one to cany .tor the work of ner- 
kaatkm* tfo Arundel had oomkonoed the wofr ot 

pmmtkMmCiM no Chioheloy, thercfiwe, wee retted _ . . , . - . ...... 

to onjr it on. But at* Romo there was a Popo who incur the penalties of the statute. Tlx® clet|£jrsudei> 
wm mro powerful than «ho pripiates of England, stood that ty court of Bona ft ekSwhere ; mfetvt 
The schism In the papacy h fid • passed away, and Borne or any other place; but the lawye« atgned 


court of Bonn or Attduri^: any' aprin tjlpiantfon^ 
> processes, and . sentences «f oxoiyn mp i M jto^faqUa, 
instruments, or any other .things wUhh' '^nh.'d3ie 


Tbo schism in the papacy had •passed away, and Rome or any other place; bat the immm Mgaed 
Martin V. held full possession of the j>apal chair, that it signified the court of Borne or anyWfce? com#. 
While the schism lasted, the papa^ iwer and jpridto The courts at Westnunstei^had acted upon this. latte* 


liad greatly dkiinishod. When three Popes wpre .view, for when any Ritual court jp Engliand^bad 
contending against each other they were humble befbr£ presumed to judge any cau«fnot strictly bfengpg to 
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kings wlios^ aid each sought* to support ^their pre- 
tensions. Bat when Marlin V. Bat injSt Peter's chaii* 
with no one trying to jostle him out € of it, ffe became 
as extravagant in qi* claims as the haughtiest of his 
most potent predecessors. Archbishop Chicholey, that 
Ijaqgnty and bloodthirsty primate, trembled before 
him ;• for when, in his bulls, Mifrtin rebuked him, 

A.n. 1420-7, for suffering the law, called premature, 
which prevented the Popes *from disposing of all the 
benefices, t q exist as long as it had done, and fti order 
to regain his favour, ho entreated the commons with 
prayers and even tear$ but in vain, to repeal the 
obnoxious act. It was this Pope Martin that took 
up the cause of the Church in Bohemia. Alarmed 
at the growth o£ “ heresy,” which had sprung Up aireaay too wuun j 
there through tho writings of Wycliffe, in the year posed to increase it, 
I 142B he published a bull which ho sent into England and thus ended th 
ufaneHtt&er countrtos, commanding solemn processions " elsewhere.” 
fe bq made 4 on tho first Sunday of every month in all While the clerg 
■churches and churchyards, in order to draw down the power in Engkngf 
■vengeance of heaven on tho heretical Bohemians ! period to submit U 
pEvety one who attended these processions, or who tor ages deemed tl 
said twenty-five paternosters with tho same pioi^g, bow. By the Pope 
intention, yrns prWnificd sixty days* indulgence inf world wore considei 
•whatever sin they choso to commit I But Pope Martin on whom they rnigl 
did not trust wholly to supernatural interposition. But the eoolesiasti 
It is clear, indeed, that he Wl moro hath in the the Fopa> They ix 
mVbrd than processions tfitul paternosters. He pro- people, "but wnen 
claimetPa cmwaao againsi/he Bohemians, holding out 1 Vho so mean as 1 
the comfortable assurance that all who died in the made in vain. *thi 


them, those courts had not only granted prohibitions, 
but punished the spiritual fudges as m a*pjemuinre* 
The clergy looked upon this as lr grievance l^ey 
conceived that tho spiritual courts hod as good* rjght. 
and were better qualijod toict as the interpreters Of 
acts of parliament than the ooffrts at Westmjhater; 
and henoe, in the yeag 1447, the two afthbishbps, with 
their suffragans and clArgy, presented a petition to 
parliament Jn which they loudly complained of the 
presumption of^hose courts in overruling th*spiatual 
courts, and entreated an explanation of the word 
"elsewhere,” in the ’statute of Richard U.,.agrdhblo 
to thojf views. But this petition was disregarded. 
There was a general feeling that the clergy had 
already too muon power, and the parliament, indis- 
posed to increase it, turned a deal ear to their prayer : 
and thus ended the famous dispute about the word 
"elsewhere.” 

While the clergy were seeking to increase their 
power in EngkngT they were notL disposed at this 
period to submit to a power which the Church had 
for ages deemed that to which' .even kings should 
bow. By the Popes, all the clergy in the Christian 
world wore considered to bo their immediate subjects, 
on whom thay might impose wliat taxes they pleased. 
Bet the eooleaiastics loved thejr money bettor than 
the Fop^ They might exalt him in t$p qyes of the 
people, "but wnen he came to toioh their money, 
Who so mean as he? His call for taxes wts often 
made in vain. "Fliore was a large amount of agpara 


the comtbrtatHW aasuranoo that all who cued in the made in vam. More was a large amount or agpars 
expedition should enjoy an eternity of Alias, and all outstanding, ariU. there ’Sras no means of. cdforoihg 
who srarvivod tho war,«indulgenoes according to tho payment by legal procoss. # In this extremity Popq 


payment by legal procoss. ^ In this extremity Pc 
Eugenius sought the aid of kingrand princes. IftiVi 
imposed a tax of one-tenth of their benefices on 
the elerev of tho Church of England, he paid coi 


vqluo of their service* Withymch rewards before 
them, many English Vxgaged in that crusade — led 
thither by the curdhial of Winchester. At tho head 


of those crusaders of various nfttions was the emperor # 
feigishuintp hpt the. brave Bohomip^ triumphed over 
them, and the council of Basil thevsitting was fain to 
enter into negotiations, with th^M iu omer towering; 
them back to the c&ramunTcm of tflm Church. "]put the 
Bohemians den&ndod certain mats of reformation 
which tho council would not grant, and ' the)*; wore 
left to enjoy their own opinions. Supernatural in- 
terposition, and the sword; ^nd negotiation 4 , alt failed 
to induce them to renounce ibp doctrines of tbe\Eng? 
lush Reformer, Wycliffg. BoVemia, indeed, bccam* % 


the clergy of tho Church England, he paid court 
to Henry VL, to mduoe him to cogipoi the refraotery 
tuv triumphed over eodesiastff» to^pay oq demand, Ho sent Jufh a con- 
sitting was fein to secrated rose, ft was dr beautiful rose, and according 
in omer tnpbring^ to the bull which he sent with it^t was of priceless 
Church, •put the volte. And ftfce v^luo of the present was greatly d 
its of reformation heightened by the rontiifs explanation of the mys- 
it, and ' thej; wore torums meanings wnich lay hidden in that rose. He 
Supernatural in- held tliat he hod dpno Hemy the highest honour by I 
alt failed sending him so precious a prejpnt, and therefore he I 
zinc* of the\Ena» jvos not backward in askih^him to exert his autho- 


great bulwark cACliristianity. 

Archbishop Chicheley Was suooeOded in the primacy 
by John Stafford, bishop of Bath, a £pn of the carl of 
Stafford. At this time a violent contest had arisen 
between tho clergy and tho common lawyers about 
the meaning of a single word In the statute of pro-* 
tnunire. The* statute exacted that*” if any purchase 
or pursue, or cause to be purchased or pursued’ th3 


rity over the clergy to ittb t^m pay the tax plea- 
santly. But while the xofl|yas received with great 
ceremony, and the primate Stafford, who waft also 

n' i.j 'xi ix- . i 


carl of chancellor, descanted eloquently on its beauties and 
arisen its virtues, it had no effect m filling the pontiff's , 
about coffers. Stafford informed t&e collector who wougM 
[>f pro-' it, that the kihg .wc>uld send some persons to speak to 
irehase him on the subject of the tax, but, in the meontipie, 
^ he forbade him to collect any money'in Ifogland. ■ 



. was succeeded in the prititacy by John 

K«p» archbishop #f Yc#k, in 1452*. Kemp lfcpd* 
5?v * wo * ?? arB » w %t his death, Thomas Bourcluar, 
bishop of Ely, and brother 4o the earl of Essex, bb- 
<*jne .prpnato. All these bishops Vere likewise car- 
ainaKand e&hiufHhem for a time hty> the office of 
lord high chanoeHo£ 

Thccq^ife of persecution still continued. Stafford | 
and Kemp were zoalous in rooting out 44 heresy” and 
‘ Bourchier followed the examnlfi of all the primates of 
the period* That the Chhrelywas, during his primacy, 
possess^ by the fiercest spirit of intolerance is niant- 
rest frqmthe fact that its fury was not satisfied with 
th# victims uuhoifbur of her sacramental mystery, 
^hg seized upon one of # the most illustrious of her 
own champions, whose principal error was, tliat ho 
was too enlightcnod %nd candid for the age, and con- 
descend#! to address the reasoned 1 tlio people, instead 
of contenting himself with tin appeal to their cre- 
dulity on their fears. This was Dr. Reginald Peoock 
or Rficecb, bishop of Chiohester. • - 9 

Peoock was one of the most learned moflt of the age. 
HaJbegan his career las orthodox as the Church could 
well detoire, for he powerfully vindicated, bothjn tho 
pulpit and by his writings, those abuses which had 
been lo&dly aTraignod by the rSformer Wycliffe. 
Thus ho affirmed .that bishops were by the veiy 
nature of their oflfico exempt from the duty of preach- 
ing; that they were under no obligation to strict 
residence on their seen; ^d that they might receive 
their bishoprics by papal provision, and pay first- 
fruits or annates to the rape without justly Incurring 
the charge df simony. But it docs qp t appear that 
Poctyk’s apology for his brethren was dictated by a. 
defective sense of the sacred importance of their 
duties. As regards their non-obligation preach, his 
idea was, that if they were exempt from that duty 
they woiiltPJjo better able to exercise superintendence 

• over thosb wh^svore ordainod to ptfcach, ofid would 
hayo^ja&re leisure for enforcing religious truth by 
evidenoo and argument. Then as tsgards tho absence 

” of* lS'shbps from their sees, he maintained sthat there 
were many l’dasonablo cauros which might justify it, 
and, might render it moreHjjgnoficial to the ChuToh 
and tHe^calm than a constant eonfinemen# to the seat 
of thoir episcopal office* jSspeciol ly as their services 
w^often ‘l-oquirq^ in ms majesty’s council With 
. respect ^o jiapal provi/jtyv and payment ufrannates of 
first-fruits, his defence .was gfturttkxl on the absurdity 
that tho Pope as universal pt&tor was lord of all tho 
benefiota in Chotstondom, and tl^jt therefore it wpuld 

* not bo simoniocal to rendor hipa a paft of that which 
, belonged to Him as a whole. Bfit while Pocock ably 

defended the abuses and delinquencies of the Church, 
he was -not a pereeaqtor of the Lollards! His object 
was to give suoli an ergotdtion of* the dootrinds and 
praotioos of the Churgh j§ jnight win them bapk to 
hey communion. moderation * laid him open 

to suspicion, and he tos the more suspooted because 
he had been one of the eminent scholars patronised 
by “the good Duke Humphrey.” Still, down to tho 
yAar 1450 the Church did not display any open hos- 
tility towards him. On the contrary, in that year lie 
was translated from -the see of St. Asaph to that of* 
Chichester. But after his translation ho composed a, 
von. i. , ’ # * 


treatise on Faith, which Anally brought <%$ouU his 
min. In that- treatise hi* moderation* and candour 
wtfit? so (distinctly lAanitostod, that the suspicions of 
th# hhurchmeif wojp confirmed, and stWbji became 
alarmed at his plain speaking. Wyclifle hipsclf 
raigl^ hafo written that treatise, so bold was its 
denunciations agaiwt some of the errors and practice 
of the Church, and so scriptural in its views* In the 
first place, lu% ^sailed the contemptible qtylo of 
preashing introduced by the mendicants ; preachers 
who substituted fublo and romance for gospel truths, 
andp 44 split tlio earn of their congregations with 
vociferous encomiums of finer oaiuts. Vccoek was 
too loarnM anlf enlightened to tolemto Such per- 
nicious extravagance*. Ho Ix^dly charged those 
preaching friars with heresy and superstition, and in 
order to show his contempt of them, denounced them 
as 44 pulpit* brawlOhC** •ftui this might have 4x.*on" 
passed ovor, as tho arrogance o&lhwo mendicant, friars 
hail long modo them obnoxious, botli to the secular 
and monastic clergy. Pocock, however, did not stop 
hero. Like another Samson, ho placed Himself be- 
tween the main pillars that Supported tho fabric of 
tho papacy, and if ho did not pull them down, lie 
shook them to their foundations.* Tho Holy Scrip-* 
tpres, lie declared, wero the substaqjial foundation of 
our faith, and tho only rule or standard of revealed or 
supernatural truth; and again, ho affirmed that to 
attempt the reduction of tho Lollards bjfmeanfuef a 
principle so questionable as tho infallibility of the"') 
priesthood, was a vain and bojjelcss task. Now it 
was that the tide of persecution set in against thin* 
bold toftuhor. And it was not only by tho CliurclAJ 
that ho was persecuted : severaf oT his doctrines# 
swhicli upheld the Church, such m that the Pope was 
master of all tho benefices in Christ cudofii, wore un- • 
popular among tty laity ; and they* jollied in tho hno 
and cry against him. On tho one h*^l f therefore, he 
was Tkirseoutcd for upholding tho Church, ami on the 


the year 1457 lie was expeltod 
and corbiddln to enter into tnc 
bitter wrtl tty exasporatioff aj 
poors refused to prqgood to bmS 


king’s proeeiicc* So 
;ainst him that the 
icefl m long as l’ecoflc: 


continued in the house. At length ho was brought 
beforo the primate, charged with heresy and other 
offences, bo nmm^asfyo deprive him of thojaympathy* 


of the people. Im 
thajLlie was eonvl 
•of tho^Ckurch bed 
him. 4lio only olf 
fetako. • It was a t) 


charged with heresy and other 
as*to deprive him of tnojsympathy* 
t it was on the chal-goPof hprpsy 
ted : .his denial of tho iflfellibility 
jg the chief accusation laid against 
Boe left him wop adjuration or the 
loacndbu^^ltttrnativo, and Tixkxik, 


leamod as ho was, had out sumciold fortitude to abide 
the fiery trial. He rdjdied 44 that it would bo bettor 
tor him to become the gazing stock of the peoplo than 
totdesort the Uw oftfaith, arid to bo sent after his 
►death into hellnrog Ke, therefore, made it his desire 
to abjure, ahd so t<f frame hi# life it#futmo- as to givo 
no cause for suspicion or reproach." It js evident by 
this that P6ooi^ # althougla enlightened above his age, 
still had a lingering faith in the pqprqr of the Church 
of which He was s(^ distinguished a member, other- 
wise ho would not have stood in dread gf that Churbh 
sending him to perdition through the fiames.of mar- 
% ' <■ 2 K % , 




tyraom. though He escaped death, ho did no* 
escape puuifemiml T^o tende# medics of the 
•Church-wtre like thosb of tho Wicked spqkon flf*by 
tho Ikil^ilta-cniel. His alyiuptian*was nerf<|h»ea 
under circumstances of humiliation, to which ©von 


the bitterness of death by Are might havS boo^ pre- 
ferred. lie was conveyed to St, faults Cross m his 
stole, or episcoj* .1 habit, and placed at tho primato’s 
feet. 11 is books were delivered bvJigi bwn hand to 
an officer who^casfr them into tho flames before his 
fioe. Then, in tho presence of twenty thousand* 
people, lie read his abjuration in which ho confpjscd 
himself a nJinerublo sinner, who had walked in darkg 
ness, but who was now, by Owl’s morfjr, bright hack 
to tho right, way ; ijpd exhorted all men, in the name 
mid virtuo of Almighty God, to give no faith or 
citdcneo to his pernicious doctrines. Surely tho 
T’huseh might have been sfttifjftvl with^this abject 
renunciation of his^lofitrincs, and Lavo sot Focock at 
liberty. Ho liad done what ho could to restore its 
pillars which ho had so ^Fearfully shaken # by his 
1 treatise of •Faith, and tho book itself had boon con- 
| signed to the flames, dlut his cup of affliction was 
| not yet drained. ITo had yet to tasto tho tender 
mercies of that Church ho had defended. Perhaps he 
was still un object of suspicion, for liis recantatiop 
might not prove sincere. All his books had been 
•burnt : ho. might, if set at liberty, writ© more. The 
foUtjof detfth homing passed away, ho might repont 
M)i what ho haft done, and, as others had don© be- 
fore him, still die at tho stake in tho cause of Faith! 
4 It is evident, indeed, that his enemies wore not dis- 
jposodlto trust him, for if they did not bum him, it 
flirty almost b'o Safe that they buried him alive. Ho 
was tent to Thoniep Ahboy, in Cambridgeshire), where* 
, in a singlo* chamber, which ho was never suffered to 


nis mat nownong no^Rvea m tins inter seclusion ■ 
from tho w«rld is # notkiIbwn ; but it is probable, 
though various accounte arc given of his death, that 
his' miseries wero slg>rtiy terminated. • 

“ Such/*- remarks “was the end of this 

ctiiinent*churehidkn,«fidoubtodly among tho most 
learned of his ago and country.' IHs spirit was far 
too equitable and moderate for tho poriod in which 
* ho lived, w As an instance of thib, like tho hcresiarch, 
•whoso do^ritfbs ho combated, he \lpfturod # to address 
liis countrymen m their own lanmiage *oh questions 
involving the sanation of their sojta, a practice whiclf 
was thought t# draw aside tho chains of Aystery, 
and to invito tho vulgar jpuse 1m tho secrets of the 
chamber within. . lie fell into aflbther egregious con* 
tvovomal solecism. Instead of assailing the Lollards 
with asperity and menaoC he treated Jhe accursed 
Separatists with gentleness andr patience. Jle hoard 
their scruples ana objections with mildness : nay, ha 
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been rafeotft* make the papal firteess ^ ^ _ 

► — the in&Uibility of the Cfrnnfe doeteine of which 
nil that age it might He tally said, that he who fell 
upon it should be shattered, and He on whom it fell* 
should be crushed to death. His fete was m warning 
to the inquasjtive world. If Bishop Pecook, the '& 
lustrious defender of tho Cliurch,*was to be entombed 
in a dungoon, what was to b& expected, o^f^ose who 
assailed nor doctrines and execrated her tyranny and 
corruption V • • ■ - i 

During tho distracting wars of the'rpsesstliere are, 
os Fuller remarks, but scanty materials for “Church 
story.” Somo writers have conceived that*because we 
hoar, of only one person being bufht for herfey insfche 
reign of Edward IV., the long. and cruel permeation 
which the LolArds had endufod, either hod diminifeed 
their number or tshaUbn their constancy, so that the 
Church had no need to continue its rrigourt There 
appears to bo no fodhdation for such a supposition. 
On the contrary, there is full proof that their^numbors 
increased Airing that period, for* when. Hgaty^VIL 
wrested tlitf sceptre from the House of Lancaster, 
tho flames of persecution burst ftrth with redoubled 
fury, and there was no lack of victims. Full* is 
more eqjrrect in his notion of the lull which occurred 
in tho storm of persecution during the long period of 
| intestine commotion. • He quaintly remarks : — “ Tho 
sound of bells in the steeple was drowned with the 
noise of drunA and trumpets. And yot this good 
was done by the civil wars, that they . diverted the 
prelates from troubling the Lollards: so that this 
very storm was a shelter to those poor souls, and tho 
heat of those intestine enmities cooled the persecution 
against them.” * • 

Like all tho other monarchs of this period, Ed- 
. ward IV., on ascending tho throne, courted the sup- 
pqpt of tho* clergy. At his aocossion, in order to 
obtain it, ho granted them a charter which rendered 
them alityfet independent of tho civil govftnfrnenfc, and 
deft them to act as they pleased. By that charter he 
dispensed with the statute of premunire, tho repeal of 
which thc\> Church had So long sought in vain^and 
discharged all magistrates and judges from the duty 
of taking any cognizance of crimos committed by th<f 
clergy, from tho primato to tho deacon. Henceforth 
they might ^commit trensfcift murder, rape, Theft, or 


their scruples and objections with mildness; nay, ha 
even thought ttyft heretics might bo argued with, 
before they were finally doliYorou oyer to tho secular 
arm as incorrigibly obstinate. Tlli^ of itself was a 
practical heresy, of the darkest complexion in. tho 
eyes oi a pil^sthood who waulfl hear of •nothing but 
implicit faith, hi shorty lie inadvertently dashed his 
head against 'that bulwfcrk of advancement which hud 


whatever crime they chosd to indulge m with im- 
*punity. «Nay, a man might slfeltor hyussli^ from 
punishment dnder th4% chfetor although only a 
simple layman ; for if ho* asserted that ho was in 
Qr^rs when apprehended for any crime, tho civil 
court was dcpiaved # <Jf ^11 jurisdiction ovor him. He 
was to be delivered to the bishop orchis offleial to 
determine whether ho was in orders or not. As 
might havo*been expected, thejgffccts of this charter 
were o£ the most 1 fearful character. Licentious and 
•wicked as the clergy wom/pefpro, their licentiousness 
and wickednoss increased ’ , 7>i iold . So flagrant was 
their conduct that tho primal Bourchier granted a 
commission t%lus cqmmissary-gpneral to attempt Some 
reformation : from which commission we learn that, 
taking advantage of their exemption from civil 
authority, many of the clergy, both secular *nd 
regular, strolled 'about the country with wantons, 
spending their revenues in feasting, drunkenness 


c 





Md. adultery. But the primate’s ooflupisrion doc* 
; Mi appear % have«affectdi nay reformation in tho 
maimers of tho clergy, • How could it, when lie 
Mibself was persecuting those, who by their blame- 
less Kve# ancLcouduct, as well as by their writings, 

' proved themselves ft be at this corrupt* ^period •* tho 
salt of tho^a$rth?” Tli&^tho clergy became intolerable 
pests to #xj!ety towards tlio close of tho rule of tho 
Houso^ of Lancaster thcr§ is tlio clearest, evidence. 
By their own showing gucl^&as tho case; for tlio 
clergy of *the provinces of Canterbury and York 
presented a supplication* to Richard 111., in whiefl 


they complained of taing cruelly, grievously, and daily 
k troubled, voiced, incuctcd, and arrested; and prtyod 
tha^bjalotters patent lleprould seo thut^uch remedies 
wore applied to their wtongs, jtliat tho liberties of 
Christ’s Church raiglft bo confirmed ! And Richard 
graciously listened to this curiigis supplication, and 
gave them, like Edward It'., license to sin with 
impunity^ for ho issued tho prayed-for lexers patent 
. which (£iffinned those of King EdwaM, ^nd grant'd 
them ooniplote emancipation from the jurisdiction of 
tlio ^jivil courts. * 

During the whole of this period tho Itomish Church 
set its face against all reform or <j>ncession*to the 
spirit of tho age. The more its errors and super- 
stitions were exposed, the moft tenaciously did it 
cling to them, Thore might bo soiqp few amend- 
ments attempted on points of mere order and dis- 
cipline, but on tho doctrinal questions at isslio between 
those who adherod to tho papal sygtom and their 
opponents, thore was not the slightest approach made 
towards tho# new opinions. Like the law of tho 
Modes and Remans, tlio old doctrines- remained un- 
altered; or, if there was any deviation, they were 
made more corrupt and* infuiliblo than *ever. The 
two most yoted reforms attempted in this peritd 
were, thejuvliibition, by Arundel, of hold jpg fairs 
[ and markets ineffliurch yards on Sun nays, except, in 
harvest, *%id tho forbidding, by Ckicheley, of barber- 
4 .surgeons keeping their shorn open ofi tho Lords day, 

* which, *by a singular mistake, ho deforiMi thus : — 
£ Tho Lord’s day,namelv, the seventh day of the week, 
which* tho Lord made blessed and holy, and on which, 
after hisnsix days’ works,, ty? rested from l?is labour.” 
As regards ritual observances, tliey Wero made more 
buritaisomo than tliey had been *in any preceding 
period. "Owelty and BupcrstiJjon went^hana in hand 
like twin demons. Arui^<# took tho load in both. 
Ho was particularly zealous for the adoration of the 
.Virgin Mary, it was to liemqmtidhage tlmt/hd 
ascribed all the prosperity of tjfio English nation, 
and particularly tire involution which' restored him 
to his seo. Hence out of gn^tudo lie amplified the 
ceremonial of her Worship. 1 Tlip churches were 
crowded with her images* and other saints, tp .whi “ 
greater homage was psldj^tm \o the Supreme Being. 
The saints became ra»iplied. The' two virgins, 
St. Fridiswida, and oh Kthelrida, and St. Osmund 


festival day was apt apart, and the nuAbfr of Ifoli- 
1 dajp ^vaa tMtefore considerably increased. JChe saints, 
days^uid *Lolid%jrs wero numerous even Jo the lun- 
dnm& of gathering hi the harvest, and to life certain 
and perpetual encouragement of riot and revelry 
throughout the cotntry. • Tho people wero wholly, 
•through tho toacliirfg of tho clorgy, both secular and 
regular, giv^p to superstition. They rau to the 
churches for Iwfiy ivatcr, of which the devil was said 
to bd afraid, before a thunder-storm ;*kmd fled to St. 
lfooko in timo of pestilence. Tlio grossest pretensions 
whisk indidgeneo coulu advanco wero swallowed with 
tio grcatxjst eagerness. Relics carrying the impress 
of imposture on their very time wero lfisscd with .tho 
most pious credulity. As for pilgrimages, they wore 
still undertaken in tlio spirit of the company in tho 
Canterbury Tales ; and yio renovation for holy wells* 
was still a ftvourito spcctos of devotion. Hie shfimws 
of saints wero made rich wii]i*l!iR offerings of pious 
devotee*]} Whilst no mast brought his gift to tho 
altar or tho Saviour, there was not a qfiint, how~ # 
ever humble, canonized by tho Church, to whom- tho 
people did not make their offerings. Great stress was 
also laid on confessions to priests and their .pardons, 
and the people appear to have had much to confess, 
a:id to have stood much in need of pardon. There 
wero thirty-seven kinds of sin which none but the . 
Pope or a bishop could forgive, at the ho^L of whyjh 
stands heresy, which no popo or® bishop forgSVe.. 
They held that they had tho power to forgive the 
lierctio; but if he rotained his heresies, there Whs no 
mercy for him. If lie even fled to tho horns §f tho 
altar, where felons of all kinds miglg; ojrfain sanctuary, L 
he might be legally pursued and captured: for to the® 
bollard and tho Lollard only, tho r gate of .mercy was 
closed. Hum was nothing which tlio clergy could • 
do in this period to bind the peoplerin tho iron chains 
of superstition that was* not done. *54 tow now that 
§ the cup in tho Sacrament* inriho Eucl^rist was takAi 
from the laity as too in^ptfeal and sacred for their 
profane lips. , Tho people were tiftijriitftlfat thabody 
and blood Christ wero given at ofico In the bread. 
To reconcile thorn to this change "they wore told •that 
tlie wine ♦as mere wino ; tliatoit ^os not the Sacra- 
ment, but had ohly been give# to malto thenf swallow 
tho bread more easily. There appears to have been 
soino fears that tho l%jty would not comply with tlj is 9 
departure from the ancient practice/ loi; im cup was. 
at first only.witiSeld^ in obscure elmrehof; but tho 
florgjr Jiad such ptlnror over the minds of tiro ignorant j 
multi tu^b, tliat tbw learned to ado(H # tho now usage 
cjf taking the Jfoortflcnt to which they wero earnestly 
exhortea, namely, twwallow the bread, which was at 


sand tho visitation of the Virgin # Mary, were made 
double festivals, and thany additional ceiemoittes wore 
* appointed to- be "observed. t To every piow saint a 


exhorteS, namely, tflpwallbw the bread, which was at 
onco “bread and wine” without chewing, that none 
of it mighf stick in their teeth. 

It was ofit of this chaos of darkness lhat Wy- 
cliffe sought to brkigVligbt> With what result pre- 
vious pages show. Ilia efforts brought on a great 
. struggle beitween light and ddrkncmaud at tho close 
of this period the darkness still prevailed. But in 
his translation 4T tlio Scr^turcip mto plain English 
existed tho £awn of iho reformation! 1 1 is great glory 
was tills, that ho ga*a to tho people tho pure word of 
God. It was alight that oyild iiever be quenched 
by tho fiercest persecution ; it might be olwcured by 
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ifc,«but ntrv$r put out. When once tho people had 
tasted of that word of 'life* an . Wger« appetite- for® 
' Scriptural knowledge was excite& analog them, wEieh 
induced etfiofa to render any sferifico, any risfi, %ny 
danger to gratify. At tho commencement of this 
period, when entire copies Of tho (JJible could Oflly be 
multiplied by means of awianifonsos, the precious, 
book was too costly to bo within the r^ach of many 
readers; but those who could ig* orocure it as a 
whole would pfive“ oven a load of hay for a few 
favourite chapters. Many such scraps were con- 
sumed upon the porsons of tlfo martyrs qt the stoke. 
But towards tho close of this period tho Scriptures 
bccamo more widely diffused through the ( noble art 
of printing ; an<LAhen was more clearly seen tho 
effects of Wycliffes “ Labour of Love.” By the wider 
c di (Fusion of tho Scriptuips in tho mother-tongue, tho 
c minds of men were becoming ^ene ratty alienated 
from tho Church •«£• Ilomc, by reason of its more 
clearly discerned corruptions ; and a sect, neither few 
f in numbers nor wanting in courage and ‘activity, 
existed in the heart of the kingdom ready to profit 
by any oocosion which might offer of opening the 
eyes of their countrymen. The angel had “oomo 
down to trouble tho water, and' were was only 
wanted some pipvidential crisis to put the nation 
into it, that it might be made whole.” 

During this period the mendicant friars who had 
lived on the fa^tf tho land, fell into considerable dis- 
repute. A blow was struck at their power as early 
as AX). 1402, when a statute was passed, which or- 
dainejji that no friar of any of the four orders — the 
Minorites, Augustines, Preachers, and Carmelites — 
(should take into tneir order any infant under tho age 
of fourtcoij, without the consent of his nearest rela* 
tiens and guardians, nor should remove such infant 
during the first year after his reception, away from 
tho place wkqre* lie hail been received. That this 
statu to might do duly qj>8o*vod, the principals of the^ 
four duders w8re required^ to make oath before the* 
kiug^ lords* ofid commons* in parliament, with their 
right hands layfhg on t their breasts, that" they would 
hold* keep, observe* and perform its orainances for 
thomHolvos and snoee|sofs for ever. Tho ^vil which 
it was tile object? of tflia law to put down, had become 
so prevalent, that it had created a stem opjjosition to 
the mendicant ordors. It was ^lloged against them, 
‘that 1hcy*hfttjntod the universities mr tho purpose of 
"seducing mto their ranks the morf propiisiug of tho 
students — a circumstance whiojf deterred t many 
parents from sending their son&to these* national 
establishments? thereby eauaingffhem to fall into p 
state of semi-decay. Nor vfas it§ao universities only 
tliat wore jealous of the mondicant friars ; they had 
successfully competed witl^the secular detgy for the 
popular revorenoe and favour, and there was a gr^nd 
quarrel between thejp, in whifch each party mftfn- 
tuin^ed its cause by the moA violent abuse of it£ 


| bitterness; pM at length Pope Oalixtus 11 


and settled the controvert* 
published a bull in whicl 
to be heretical, * 

Some notion of the mode 


for tin thoJyeur 1475 he 
ho declared the doctrine 


at this period 


the first place, every parish priest was commanded to 
preach four times in the ygar to his people, either in 
person or by another, ^qjd explain to <*hom in English 
tho fourteen articles of faith, the ten preempts of the 
tiecalogue, the two precepts«of the gospel, the seven 
works of mercy, the seven principal virtue^ rmd^the 
seven sacraments of grace. To enable them to per- 
forin this onerous task an explanation of eoohtf these 


that Christ himself while #n earth ha^ been a beggar, 
and that, tboTeforp, he hod belonged to their class, and 
they were his special favouritea This &sertion was 
denounced by tho secular clergy as both false and 
impious. They wrote against it with tho greatest 

4 


forin this oneipus task an explanation of 6ooh$f i$em 
particulars was subjoined, Which may be said to com- 
prehend the whole body of th#Catholio theology of 
tho fifteenth century An idea of tbfis theology may 
bo seen by a refbrenoo fb the explanation of the ten 
precepts o^tho docalogue. Thus, the first command 
ment was paiS to be a prohibition of alp ehehant- 
ments, superstitious characters^ and such figments. 
The seoond commandftiont was altogether omitted, 
and to a koep up the number the tenth was divided 
into two. It would not have done for the clergy to 
have offered any % fexplanation of the omitted command- 
ment, as it struek at ‘the very toot of an integral part 
of their ritual^orvicos ; that of filling their churches 
with graven images, and substituting the worship of 
saints tot that of the Almighty? Omissions wore also 
made in the explanation of other subjects on which 
tho clergy were commanded to preach. Luxury, 
for instance, in which tho hierarchy wore proqp to 
indulge, was one of the seven mortal Bins; bat the 
convocation by which tho canons were framed, would 
not touch upon that 44 for foar of corrupting tho air.” 
I*it although quarterly sermons wero prescribed to 
tho cloray, they do not appeal to havo .boqn insisted 
upon. Mass was on no account to* to left unsaid for 
r a, single Sunday, but sermons might be oiJSfttod for 
twenty Sundays togother and no notico taken of the . 
omission. 1 The* mendicant friars, however, were more * 
diligent in preaching. They were by no means- 
dumb dogs; but they barked to littlo purpose. 
Their balking tended rather to prove “Uiat they 
wore more hungry than willful.” Their discourses 
hud, for their main object, tho filling of theiv own 
' wallets, rfbt tljp satisfying their hearers* wants ; and 
if not occupied with invectives against the regular 
and secular clergy, they Were a mere tissue of fables 
find old wives*tala%.w The extent or scriptural know- . 
ledge imparted' to t|e people was that which was con- 
veyed to them in rairacde plays ; not in 'sermons from 
tho pulpit. ^9{he sabbath, indeed, was rattier a day of 
sports and pasfiftos than of dev&ion and instruction. 
f ln a ward, the Cliurch of England during the whole 
of this poriod presents a^Motclioly picture of utter 
corruption. To adopt tnOT^ophot^i complaint of 
Judah, “From tho solo of the foot even unto the 
head there wtis no soundness in it; but wounds and 
bruises, and putrefying soreg :” the “whole head was 
sick and the whole hoirt faint.” 

Tho ecclesiastical liistory of Scotland is- as imper- 
fectly preserved in this, as in 4 the previous period. 
So far as cai\be ascertained, it oonrists principally of 



or earned into foreign countries. 


pities, and epjoyiqg the favour of tlie sovereign pon- 
tUSm natural]/ expected that ho would heremvod * 
wit^ ^voif r, both by the king and th^ prgfatgs of 
ThoBO councils I Scotland. But his no# honours proved his rum. The 


appear to havi bee% generally held at liirtli. It is Scottish prelates were epyious of his dignities, "land 


were aiinuauv ooiebrated ; tmt trie list of councils cmevoz, wno aropci mgn ui tno myour ox mo King, 
extant is far from showing on<ea year. As regards chicly, it wouhr appear, from his skill in tho doubtful 
the loss cf tho'records then# is not much cause for seienco of astrology, iu which dames III. was a devout 
regret, as tho ‘canons of fdl the national churches at believer. Shoves hud studied astrology in tlio uni- 
this perlbd.woro counterparts of each other. In its versfty of Couvam under the famous Serious, and 
ohaaactferf indeed, tho Church of Scotland was t tho Janies prasentodk him with the arqjideaeoniy of 
1 saiAe as that of Englapd, and of all tho other conn- St. Andrews. Graham, however, who had a sove- 
triefoi Christendom. Iti general condition has thus reign contempt for tho science mid its professors,- 
been described by IJinkerton Tho privileges of refused to admit him to that office, and enraged at 


the Chusch seegn to have been an exemption from his refusal, Shovcz#bamkd4rith others to oftbctLlris® 
tribute and war, and from the sentence of a temporal ruin, lie #as committod to nrbpn, where ho cued, 
judge; a Judicial authority of .the spiritual causes of a.i>. 1478. Shoves succeeded him in liis primacy; 
tithes, fp^amonts, matrimonial, and hqjretital affairs ; which dignity ho enjoyed till his death, a .a 1400. 
freedom to let lands and tithes; submission to no In all countries during this. dark era tto spirit of • 
foreign Church, but «to tho IJppe alone; a power of popery was tho same. Soon after tho now doctrincB 
holJmg provincial counoils for the regulatioi^of tho made their appearance in tho south, they wore pro- 
national Church. In benefices, the ro pe hijjf only mulgated in tno northorn part of tho island. They 
tho right of Confirmation and deprivation, and the appear to have been first inado known by some of 
purchase of any benefice at Rqjno'Vas strictly pro- tiioso who fled from tho persecution promoted by the 
minted. Tho bishops were elected by tho chapter, primate Arundel. But tho Lollards found no sure 
and the royal recommendation Booms Seldom to xurfe refuge in Scotland. There was tho sair*> spirit* 


intervened. Abbots urore chosen by the monks alone : 
the secular clergy wow named by the proprietors oi 
tho lands. These clergy were either rootors or vicars, 
Many were in tho appointment of tho bishops, and ol 


collegiate bodies, whose chapters they formed. Hcnoo 
the ray patronage whs much confined. Many sees 
and abbeys were opulent ; but .James III. seems to 
have been tho first monarch who seized fand rnad^a 
traffic of tho nomination.” If a soo was vacant, 

James ll.^lrfimcda right to prosen t ta all the livings terror into the minds of 'the Lollards hr Scotland, f<*r 
while the teioparalitios were in his hands ; v and the* *a second martyrdom did nolPtako plans till a. it 14.TJ, 
clergy, in convocation at Perth, a.i^ 1459, confirmed when a Bohemian physician, namgd C^\%ir, perished 
thafr* right, which appears to havo bpen the ancient at the 'stake at St Andrew’s. That.Lolliivdisnooarly 


r vicars, approhonded as a Wycliffitc, and was burnt at tho 
i, and of stake at Perth. Ho was charged with main filming 
Hcnoo forty erroneous opinions, the most soffijiisivo of wlndij 

nv BA/ia nnivuirfl fn lldvn hi^m fVinf. hn Vtnltl +1 i.t Pmm wau nrtf ■ 


appoars to have been, that ho hcl£ tlio Popo was not 1 
opulent ; but James III. seems to "Lmist’s vicar, and that if ho was a man«nf wicked 
it monarch who seized fand inad^a life ho was not a Pope at all. Tho fate of Kisby, like 
ninatjon.” If a soo was vacant, that of Sauttce id England, appeafy to # have struck 
a right to present ta all the livings terror into tho minds ortho Lollards hi Scotland, fyr 
dities were in his hands ; and tlw* *a second martyrdom did nolftako plans til) a.j^ 1 4:43, 


that' 1 right, which appears to havo been tfio ancient 
custom, although it nad been set aside during the 
dong .poriod of the regency, when tho rights of the 
crown were almost annihilated. . m 


at the'stake at St Andrew’s. That # Lollavdisii»oarly 
obtained ai% extensive diffusidh in Scotland is dear, 
from tho Recounts of the trial %f Crawar, who is 
spoken of as an emissary fronABokemia to ja mime 


crown were almost annihilated. . # spoken of as an emissary fro^Bofcemia to ja mime 

Downlto liie year 147J ♦hero had been no primate rous body who maiiitainod tho same doctrines aa him- 
in Scotland. Tho bishd|i of St. Andrew’s had pro- self. It is also evidenced by -a statute passed for its 
hiitSif the proecdeifce of all other 0 prelates* but they* suppression by parliament immediately after James I. • 
wore not his sutfragamC Pgtvick Graham, nephew of rotumod from Eftghuid, a.d. 342 J, mnv{ffch every* 
James I., had, a.t>. 1466, Tsuoceedod the best of all tho bishop wad o&njoraed to search out all Lollards in 


k prelates of tho fifteenth ccntuzy — Kennedy-— in thaj 
soo, but as ho was obnoxious tifUm #oyds, thennhe 
favourites of James 111., he liadsinany difficulties to 


suppression by parliament linmeaiatoiy at ton .James l. • 
rotumod from Eftghuid, a.d. 3421, mnv)|Fch every* 
bishop wada&njoiled to search out all Lollards in 
4heif respective dilpeses, that they might bo punished 
according to the njurs of tho Churcn& But, notwith- 
standing the offorts^ado to suppress the now opi mans, 
they stul spread, ami thera was at the closo of this 


encounter. To avoid their displeasure, apd to obtain they still spread, ami there was at tlio closo of this 
the confirmation o^his election, hujrait to Borne, period in Scotland, as there were in England, many 
where he spent several years in'raspocics of exile, who secretly cherished thPtu in thoir hearts, if they 
While the &>yds were sflnzjeme Jio dared not retun# dajed not ohonly avow their faith. It was in. vain 
to Scotland ; but on ftMraowhfal he- came back to # that the civil power m jed the <»clo«iafitiyal in rooting 
his native country. m$x ho returned, not as a simple out the doctrines of those coyly isj^rmors : a tho* fcocnl 
bishop, but as a primate ; for while at Borne Tope seed they Awed had therein a* yilaPpowor, which no 
Sixtus IV. had erected the see of St. Andrew’s into persecution, however bitter and deadly in its opero- 
an archbishopric, and had constituted Graham and tions, could ddfroy. ’Watered, -indeed, by tho blood 
his Bucceseors primato of all Scotland : thus sweeping of the martyrs, it only flourished thdidore abundantly, 
away the claim of tyo archbishops of York now re-, until it grew into a wide-spreading tree of Christian 


away the claim of Ijio archbishops of Y 
newed to that high dignity. The new primate was I liberty, 
also appointed tho Pope’s legato, and* with such dig- T 
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CHAPTER IV. 


History of Literature, Science, and Art, from A.]), 1899 to AD. 1488; 


Tub present period wan one peculiarly unfavourable 
to tho progress of literature and learning, Pnot only in 
England, out throughout Europe. «-H wa^ an age 0f 
the sword, n of the pen. f Ino unsettled state of 
England) France, rw*d other European countrioB, which 
were kept in continual agitation by war and 'revolu- 
tion, could not but prove odvcrsq to tho progress of 
litoibture and learning. For the wars of 1 those times 
were not carried ort;at» at the present day, by standing 
armies, while the great body of the people pursue 


* • 

century between thirty and forty new universities 
were founded in the different countries of Europe. 
It was not owing to tho want of schools, oUeges^and 
universities in England that learning declined. Throe 4 
colleges wore* founded during 6 this period in^eaehof 
tho universities of ^Oxford aqd Cambridge, which 
requiro particular notice. The first of them in order 
is Lincoln College, ki Oxford, which was founded by 
Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, a.d. 1430 ; but 
wliich wasr finally completed by his successor, Thomas 


( .their variqns occupations in tranquillity. Persons of Scott, of Ifytbto’ham, a.d. 1475. Fleming lmd* 'been 
all ranks were then called into the field, not excepting an admirer of Wycliffo^ and a zealous advocate of his 
even tho clergy. Tho' very universities and seats of opinions ; but on becoming a bishop ho changed his 
learning were frequently scenes of tho most violent principles, and his college was founded for a rector 
discord, which, sometimes ended in appeals to the and seten scholars, who wero to make controversial 


even tho clergy. Tho very universities and seats of 
learning were frequently scenes of tho most violent 
discord, which, sometimes ended in appeals to the 
sword. It is noAVotider, therefore, that the popular 
veneration for learning, which had characterised more 
o^. less cvqry preceding ago since the Norman Con- 
<p05st f ^rccJtly -declined. Learning, in truth, was 
very little esteemed or honoured. It was not oven 
. nccedtoi-y for procuring preferment in the Church, as 
it hitherto had been. According to Anthony Wood, 
tho most illitcrqto^if they had friends or wealth, were 
(flooded with dignities and benefices, while tho best 


divinity their especial study, that they might be able 
to defend the Cnurch against the Lollards by their 
writings and ^Imputations. In the year 1437, Chi- 
oholoy, ardibiahop of Canterbury, founded the college 
of- All Souls^ th-GxfordJfoxA v^aSsly-different purpose. 
Ilis college consisted of a warden and forty fellows, 
who wore appointed to put up incessant prayers for 
tho souls of those who hod fallen in thttFrench wars 
and for the souls of all tho faithful departed ; -Whence 


scholars iq tho kihgdom wore left to languish irf it derived the name by which it is now known. The 
indiirenco and obscurity, and wero sometimes driven third college founded at Oxford was dedicated to 


f indigonco and obscurity, and wero sometimes driven third college founded at Oxford was dedicated to 
to tho necessity ofi bogging their bread from door to Sfc Mary Magdalene.. It owes its origin, to William 
door, rccominoijdfcd to charity by tho chancellors of tho Pattyn, J)khop f pf Winchcster*and lord *dnncellor of 
uliivorsi ties in jvhich they had studied and of which 4J England; Tho foundation of this*iabric jvas laid 
they Wore tho ornaments. > , a.d. 1458, and it was finally completed a.d. 1479. 

Hoy learhiiig was esteemod by tho ignorant nobles The members of Slagdale^o College, which soon, became, 
of tho poriod may be imagined from a" tjtpry related one of tho°rickest in Europe, originally consisted of a 
by Wood, tho historian of tho. university of Oxford, president, thirty scholars, four presbyters, eight sing* 
ije says that. two c of J^ose licensed begging students mg clerks, and sixteen choristers, and its object 
one day prosen tdl thoufcelves at #baroniol castle, and appoars to ‘have been morp to promoto learning than 
sought an introduction to tho lord by tho exhibition bigotiy, like that of Lincolis or superstition, liko that 
f of their academical credentials. «Thoy wore described of All Souls*. King’s College, At Cambridge! 1 , VAs 
in these ^cdentials as having a Intent for poetry, founded l)y Hqnry VI. \v>. 144)3 ; who als<f established 
J>ut tho brfron did not appreciate su#a an acquirement, about tho same timo tho bqlehratod school of Eton, to 
In mockciy of it, he ordered tho sf ideuts to Vo*susr bo a nursery for his college. Kipg’s College was 
ponded over a dsaw-well, and dipipd alternately into founded on a «Jale oftgreat liberality and magnificence, 
tho water mtf ilcaoh should proanMm couplet of versef and its original mqmlfere were, one provost, seventy 
on his bucket. Down they wentffcuto the wafer, first fellows and scholars, three chaplains, six clerks, six* 
one and then tho other, while the baron and his teen choristp^with a master, and others of a subor- 
menials stood laughing by* nor wero they released diuate charaetorf^ivo years lrfier. Henry’s consort, 
from their awkward situation before th(fy had coin- cMargardt, founded Quofin^ College, in Cambridge; 
pletcd the poetical task, assigned them. It is probatte^ which, although it was nlferdd in the misfortunes of 
however, that this njay have ifcen one of only a few its foundress, and in dangoregfc being left incomplete, 


tadont for poetry, founded by Ilq?iry VI. d. 144)3 ; who als<f established 
fa an acquirement, about tho same timo thouqlebratod school of Eton, to 
ideuts to Vo*sust bo a nursery for his college. Kipg’s College was 
& alternately into fouVded on a «$ale oftgreat liberality and magnificence, - 
a couplet of versef and its original mqmlfere were, one provost, seventy 
Lto the water, first fellows and scholars, three chaplains, six clerks, six* 


instances in whiofc* men 'of literary tastes V>r acquire- 
ments became the objects of ridioule and mockery by 
men of rank and wealth ; for it is dffieult to believe 


men of rank and wealtli ; for it is dfi&oult to believe ; 

that so soon after learning had become, popular* it origin to Robert Wgodlark, the third provost of 
should liave fallen into universataxmtempf .King’s College, wjiiel:i, although small at its com- 

That there was still a<k>veof knowledge in existence mencement, consisting of only a piaster and three 
xhero Are abundant proofs; for in the course of this fellows, finally became one of the greatest importance. 


its foundress, and in dangoregt being left incomplete, 
became fully established by the care and diligence of 
its first presi&ent, Andrew Duckett. Tho tim'd col* 
lege founded in Cambridge, Catherine Hall, owes its 
origin to Robert Wgodlark, the third provost of 






the National ijisTORf of i&wftANfi. ^Henry iv.— Richard m 


thirty-one Witlings and fonrponco. Books, therefore, I and conveyed *idoM of non 


___ . and conveyed 'ideas of popish superstitioh, wire .do- 

of tiny size wore°co8tly articles. They were gypn *stroyod or removed by the .piou^visitort of the nni- 
hrith alLtfte formality of deeds dr bqfl«ost% by.will, verity, in th© reign of Edward YI., whose seal was 
and the mA¥ of perusal was often reserved tf flie only equalled by thoir igftoronce, or perhapahy their 
don oxt or their nominees. Even aftor the art of avarioo.” According to Warton, tibg dukeor Gloucester 
printing into use, tbe-prieo »f books waq^br a was one of tftewnost distinguished*patrons of learning 
nq psidor ablo timo as oxccssivo as %ver ; especially of tin this contuiy, for ho says (hat his pa^opage was 
those which still continued in manuscript. Every not confined to English scholars; and that ®o most 
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sehbing, and in making translations of Greek works 
into Latin ; and if ho did not write a small *bAottf)n 
astroflomy, which has boon ascribed to him, it was 
compiled at hi# instance, after* tables which Jfe had 
constructed. • p 

From tlie scarcity and high pnee of jjooks, libraries 
wero chiefly conflnech iff palaces, universities, and 
monasteries; and many even of those most noted 
wore not distinguished for any great mAxpet of 
volumes, or #s .regards literaiy merit, for tno VRlue 
of their contents. Thus, the royal library of France,' 
which had boon collected by Charles V., VI., and AIL, 
and which was purchased by the duke of Bedford in 
1425, fof twelve hundred livres, contained only about 
nine hundred volumes : and from a catalogue of that 
library, still extant, it appears to have wen chiefly 
composed of legends, histones, romances, and books on 
astrology, geomancy, and chiromancy. Kings, it would 
appear, wore often borrowers dFbooks, which some^ 
times they forgot to return. Henry V., for instance, 
borrowod several which were claimed by their owners 
after his death, and which they hod somfi trouble in 
rotting back again. Thus, in the year 1424* the 
^tountess of Westmoreland presented a petition to tho 
privy councilpreprosenting that tho king had borrowed 
froftt her the 4 Chronicles of Jerusalem, and tho Ex- 
pedition flfc Godfrey of Boulogne/ ajid fraying that 
t op order ihight bo given under tho pilvy seakfar the 
restoration of tho said book, which was granted with 
great formality. „ Henry had also borrowed thevwdrks 
of St. Gregory of John, tho prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbuiy, who presented a similar petition to the* 
privy council; aiu\ when the prior of Shene, to whom 

0*™ws rMNTiNO-opiP.CR. th0 " n S “PI**™ t0 , it, refused ft* give it 

up, ho was required by a preGept under the pnvy seal 
and romances forming tho two lamest divisions in liis forthwith |o restore* it, or to appear? before the^oRncfl 
fist. Condfcniyg the libraries of thofifteonth century, to give tho reason of b^ remsal. Tho faculty of 
reference to %luit which Humphrey, dtt!ce of^Gloucestcr, medicine at Paris wero wiser than tlie countess and 
gave to the university of Oxford, alxfit the year *1440, i prior, for when Louis XI. wished to borrow a copy of 
will a fiord an iU^fstration* ThatAibrary attained tfio Vorka of tr$ Arftbian physician, Rhasia, for tho 
six hundred flumes, one Jpndm and twepty of, purpose of transcriptioif the loan was sternly refused 
which alone were valued ax onevtliousaud pounds, until he had deposited in pledge for it a considerable 



will ofibrd an iU^Tstration. 


AVarton says, “ Thoy were tho most splopdid and quantityof viable p; 
costly copies that could bet procured, finely* written man to join witnSB^ 
on vellum, and elegantly embellished witl^miniatures be bound himself ta 
and illuminations. Among tho rest was a translation 9 considerable forfeiture, 
into French of Ovi<fs Metamorphoses. Only a single quontly required as s< 
specimen of thesaifffoluablo volumes was buffered to restored to their ownei 
romain ; it 'is a beautiful manuscript, in folio, of scarcity, and the gret 
Valerius Maximus, enriched with thbunost ©logant scarce wero they, that 1 
decorations, and* written in Duke Humphrey’s age, a rule that no scholar s 
evidently with a design of being placed in- this sump- ©no or twp hours, that 
Muons collection. All thc^rcst of the books which, like from consulting its pag 
wj^boing highly ornamented, looked like missals, ** During tho* fifteen tr 


until he had deposited in pledge for it a considerable 
quantityof v&p^blo plate, and had procured a noble- 
man to join witfiSB^as surety *n a deed by which 
be bound himself ta ri b q ftg jf .it uninjured, under a 
considerable forfeiture. were, indeed, fre- 

quently required os socuritieS&r books lent to be 
restored to their owners ; thus at once proving their 
scarcity, and the great value set upon them. So 
scarce wero they, tnat’ in some establishments it was 
a rule that no scholar should occupy a book more than 
©no or twp hours, that others might not be hindered 
from consulting its pages. > «. 

*» During the* fifteenth oontury, tho Latin language 


i*. 


LfTBItATPKft, SCIENCE, AND AKT. 


was ftar generally usd& by divines* jjawyers, phi- 
losophers, Bstorian, phyficianvend poets; but the# 
knowledge of that language appears to have greatly 
declined: With but few exceptions, the Latin stylo 
of all writenaof thLa period was liarbareus ; and even 
the. style of thoso^few who did write* so as not to 
olftad gopd taste, cannot bo considered classical. As# 
ngarddSreek, though it was cultivated with assiduity 
and success in Italy, it ^§as almost unknown both in 
. Englanc^tiid Branco. Lectures on rhetoric were read 
in the universities of England ; but as the learned ' 
languages wore so littld understood, and the modefrn 


figure therein, although it st^l reigned supremo in 
all the /eats of leading. Tho schoolmen were still 


occupied in vftin and profitlcsa discussions, spending 
their time in solemnly arguing such questions as those 
with which Thomas Aquinas furnished ^ho learned ; 
as, lbr’elamplo, how an angel passed fforjj one place to 
another; and whether God could annihilate matter? 
questions which no human Intellect, however acute, 
could solve. Through tho enlarged intercofinse with 
tho East, tho sciences made some nrogress, *vhich in 
the end swept away the barbarisms of tho Aristotelian 
philosophy ; but, as yet theso Important results wero 
onlv 44 coming events casting their 'endows before.** 
Tho two leading studies of tho pciiod were astro- 
logy and alchemy. ^$11 who tinned their attention 
either to mathematical or natural philosophy bewil- 
dered themselves in theso worse than useless sciences. 
&) f much was astrology studied l(jr mathematicians, 
thafr mathematician and astrologer became synonymous 
terms. There was, however, now a dilFercneo c# 
opinions with regard to the mysterious pursuits of 
astrology #nd alchemy, not indeed as regaixls their 
marvellous* pretensions, for all bejicvcd them ; 
but tljg greatffquestion was, whether they were o^ 
wore not forbidden by tho law of God. It wits 
thougjit by somo that skill in tflem was an inspi- 
ration from the prrnco of darkness "rareft* than light 
• irorgi heaven. Some have supposed that the first 
monarch of this period entertained such an opinion, 
inasmtlth as he by an #ct of parliament mado it 
felony to practise the Vmnsmutation of metals; but 
lt*i£ iqore probable that his prohibition was suggested 
by an apprehension that tl\p operations of the alche- 
mists would affect the vjflSe of the king's coin. But 
notwithstanding this, tho art did not fall into dis- # 
repute. On flie contrary, Henry Vf. encouraged* it 
more than any other art or s&etyoo. Jt was held that ( 


• tlie elixir of life. The virtue of Uiis medicine,* tho 
documont goes <ti to say* “is so admirable and efll- 
wis, that it oufes all curablo disease* with ease, 
pfoWngs humtfn lifg to its utmost terfci/md *oudor- 
fully preserves man in lioolth and strength of Inxly, 
nnd^n tlfe full possession of his memory, in ul* of all 
the lowers and faculties of his mind. It heals jill 
curable wounds without difficulty, is a most sovereign 
antidote all poisons, and is capable of pre- 

curing to ns and our kingdom other ^reat advantages, 

1 such as the transmutation of other metals into real 
argl fine sold and silver.” Henry not only granted 
9 theso three famous Jolms protection in* their opera- 
tions, bifl ho jflf led them with money Hint they might 
“attain to tho true method of making this most 
glorious medicine,” which lie acknowledges had not 
yet really boen discovered. And that they did not 
discovor it*is clcaff, for hi nio yoar 1483, after twohtf- 
sovon years* experiments — -jpr» tho protection w’ass 
granted and confirmed parliament in 14f>0 — tlicro 
was a Sweating Sickness in London, which carried off 
two mayors, five aldermen, and a great numlwr df® 
persons of all rank, which 4io medicine could cure. 
The royal 44 liberty-power, warrant, and authority,” 
given to theso pretended alchemists to inquire, in- 
vestigate, bogin, prosecute, and perfect tlio forosaid 
medicine, *' and to 44 transubstantiate other metals 
into truo gold and silver” proved abortivo. 

Although medicine was now studied fn evory Uni- 
versity, the knowledge of it made *lmt little if any 
progress during this period. Almost the only work 
on medicine that appeared in England was written 


by Dr. Gilbert Kymor, physician to Ifumplinfy, duke 
of Gloucester, and also to llcnry^f., which is simpfr 
a dietary for tho preservation #f health, and not* 


more than any other art or s 6 etyoo. Jt was held that 
alchemy could not only change the baser metals into 
the purest gold, but could 'also Mg^P 1 A sovereign 
remedy for all duShscs. TojupK so precious an 
art, therefore, Henry gamtfg^ritotection to different 
alchemists to secure fh^^rom tho penalty which his 
grandfather had a\g 0 Hed them, lii one of theso* 
protections granted to threo “famous men” in tho 
science — John Faifoeby, John Kirlftby, and John 
Bayny — the object of -Jheir researches is described 
to be “a certain most precious medicine which some 


philosophers ’have ^ named the mother and queen 
of medicines, some *tho inestimable glory, bthers the 
quintessence, others tho philosopher's stone, and others 


manual on diseases and their euro. ThLT work, which 
consists of twqpty-six chapter^ was dedicated to 
Duke Humphrey, and, is still extasit. but for sanitary 
purposes is valueless. Kymor was avlorgymun, IjdUI- 
mg among other promotions the dffiees of* dean of 
Salisbury and chancclli# of the»uniltorsity ol' Oxford, 
from which example it may bo Concluded fhat the 
practice of, medicine was still tf> some extent *in tho 
hands off tho clergy. Dr. John Enucuby is elsewhere 
described physio in* to Honrp w I.*, Jmt it is prob;ft>lo 
that ho received tho appointment simply as an alcho 
mist, who professed to be able to discover tho “elixir 
of life,” whichgwoTild enable tho weak-minded mo- 
narch to .“prolong life/, health, 4 ml strfmgm of bodjr, 
and vigour of uftnd to tho greatest pjssiblo extent of 
time. • As rega^as surgery iu thisi^x;nod f it was in as 
rude % state os Dyer. 'The warrion^f that period 
were V>t uttendoqjto a^liey are in intern times. It 
is Recorded that in tho army of Henry V., which won 
the battle of Aginuour^ only one surgeon —Thomas 
Morstcdo-*waS present, so that many must have lost 
their lives for wautf of surgical assistance. Morstodo 
was to have had fifteen assistants ; but they bad* not 
landed, and if they had, fivo were to have 

acted as archery Thu surgeon himself was a man-at- 
arms, so* t hag ho cun scarcely lxi supposed to havo 
possessed much skill ‘in tho aYt Cjf fruigory. That n 
was in a *mdo ’ stige, a mere species of mechanical 
handicraft, there can be no quqstiqn, for at tha 
period there was very little Known of tho unatoravjL 
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the”Vum»u*fi*m<>. ItTs"" ro^wl,~Wev<-r, that in') the evcnte o^tHblattor purtiofl of IhofiftoontlfoeMaxy, 
J’ttriH lithotomy wua, for tl» first HAo, reformed by <t furnishes, however, m>uu* interesting afid valuable; 
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rfny luodai-if snrffwsn iu 1474: IhJ Msnerinunt tying d'fcvls. In Kughhh, Jloberl labvan wot 
made «tt a flb*hjmned eiiminal, ybow lifo had «c*n nude of England aud Imuce, colled, 1 The 
aporo^liy tho kin*', on fh.- petition of tho jjhybicians auco of Hlrnie#,’ which commcncosjvith, the 


^hysicia 


ran wrote a ebro* 
A 4 The Concord* 
with* the fabulous 


and smgums of ‘"that eilyXor t?*t purjioflo. Vi'ho ago of Ilnif A # ond concludes wjpi the year 1504. 
operation was Miccc^ful ; and from Ili.it time fitho- JFabjan was a mei chant and alderman of London, and 


tomy br canto a bianch of surgery, though it was not his work is chiefly valuable for tho many particulars 
yet practiced in England. •• • it records of that city and^its inhabitants. Other 

Tho liteiniy podtirliuus of this period, compared chroniclers were John fording and \\Jj lliam Caxton, 
with thov' or tin* agt* in which Cliaucer wroto, were out their ]) rod ud ions aio of very little walfio to the 
of a very Inpnhlo character. Tlicro was jpcithes» a mddem historian, llio wi iters and lovers of English 
divine, philosopher, nor physician, who conferred anyi history, indeed, arc much m< »ro indebted to thctylpfebtys 
honour on his fount jy by liis writings. l?vcn tlio of tln^o French cluoniclcis — FroiSsart, Comines, and 
writing# of hibtuiL^p, fruitful as tho tirncH were in Moiistixdet — for^full aud cirgufolantial rolatidbs^>f 
stirring events, do not riso in stylo above the most many events man ai\y of bur own. contemporary 


unniistakcablo mediocrity.^ Ajnniig the licst writers 
was * 'Jihonias Wulsinghatn, a monk? in the# abbey of 
€4^ Albans, who, cfAisuious of his lileiaiy defects, 
honestly confesses that hi.s *tylo iij mdo ami nn- 
jylished. ^ His narrative, however, though marred 
with ridiculous stones of visions miracles, and ]x»r- 
tents, is more full, circfhnstautial, and satisfactory 
than any other churn icier of tho times. lie compiled 
two histoi ieal woiks: one entitled, ‘A History of 
England,* which begins in 127:'*, and concludes wit hi 
tlio f uncial of lleniy V.; and the other, ‘A History 
of Kpimundy.' fiom Hollo tho llano, tit tho beginning 
of uio lOtli TvnU«y, to A..n. 1*418. Thomas Otter- 


many even 
chroniclers. 


At this period, tho ipns of court und thancory were 
crowded with students of law; but, with the excep- 
tion of Sir Thomas Littleton and Sir John Fortesouo, 
very few disuti^Bished themselves as authors.* Littdo- 
ton, who was & bludcnt of law iij tho inner temple, 
finally became ono of the judges of tho couit of ety- 
mon plqofl, aud he was ono of tlio very fow who shored 
tho favours of tho rival houses of Yoik and Lancaster. 

, Littleton wioto a woik on English tenures of land, 
which haft socuml for him a lasting fame as an able 
author and souryi lawyer. Sir John Fortcseuo, who 
was tho great oinainont of his profession, was a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, and jfiio for his 8Uj*crior 
knowledge, both of t£p civil and common law, wiw, in 
the year 1442, ruisxl to tho dignity of chhf-justice of 
tho king’s bench. . Like Littleton, ho enjoyed thg 
favour of the lival iiousos of York and Lancaster ;• lor 


of uio lOtli “ enU«y, to A..n. 1418. Thomas Otter- was tho great oinainont of Jus profession, was a 
bourne, a Fi, inch-can Liar, compiled a history of student of Lincoln’s Inn, and jflio for his sujicrior 
England, fioin the landing of the Tiojans to a.o. 1420 ; knuwltxlge, both of t£o civil and common low, wiw, in 
und although its caily poiiions are, ft inn tho very the year 1442, ruisxi to tho dignity of chhf-j ust ice of 
nature of the nmtonnlH ho dc ivied liis information the king’s bench. . Like Littleton, ho enjoyed thg 
tym, worthless, tlio witter portion, which refers to his favour of tho livul uouses of York and Lancaster ;• lor 
own times, is of home, though not of etmsideiable ^though ho was a steady adherent of the Lancastrian 
wiluo. The ^ Life and Hu>;ii of lleniy V.,* by Tho- party, aud w^* taken prisoner after tho defeat of 


wiluo. i’ho 1 Lifo and Huj;ii of Hemy V.,’ by Tho- 

ma^ de Elmluun, priur of Linton, not withstanding liis Margaret and Fiinco Edwaid at tho lmttlo of 
buiLuous style*, jfdh to im* mueb valuable infoimation Towkc^hiyy, his life was spared by Ediv.via J,V., and 
eonA»iniivg tho^vmts o%tlfat leign. A free and ho w.as lestoii'd &> liberty and ieeeifd.1 into favour, 
judicioufrepitomo of tlirft history was subsequently Sir John Fovtescues chief liteiaiy juoduction is a 
1 wiittenjiy au # lt®ian, # w Iuho real name is not known, tieatiso on tlio dilferenco Q l)olweeii an ubsuluto acd 
lmfc who assumed The ngmo of Titus Livius, whose limited monarchy, which was designed for tho uso of 
stylo fo iiuitutid, bubveiy iinsucoo6&fully # l»ut. whose Fdward 1Y., xyliose titlo he finally acknowledged; 
jxufoimaiiee, nev»u legs is of great lintel ictil value, and of which it has Ihhsi justly said that it is “a 
Livius waf one of ^hose Valued in<%i who Mjuglit the work which* ailbids full ej\jlenc« of tho loaning, 
patronage uf Duke Humphrey, and who obtaiuid it, wisdom, uprighluesH, public ^j)i lit, and loyal giati- 
for the dnko apjToinP d him to bo bis poet ami orator, tude of its author, a*, any that is extant in ours o* m* 
Uno of tlio^no^fc valuable cbroniAes«e that of John any m»xlcm fr laiigjiago.” * ** 

\\ hethainsteltd, aldnitsif Sfc. A lb. ms, jvhicb, although J»y this latter clause it frjjl bo perceived that this 
it only extends from tho year 1141 fj 1481, contains Jeaincd w f ritcr wrote iu tho EuglisU language, which 
full nai ticulars uCt^ilat eventful poriik and esitvially wits ‘cow begintting kta Miperbulo tiro Latin. Tho 


full pat ticulars oCi^iat eventful pu j/S*, and espyially 
of tho l>attlu \£at. Albans. *)Vhc t^uus toad mav bo 
considered a cntie&l liistorionflor m it was wh<T first 
disputed tlio fact that Brutus and his Trojans over 
bottled in England, as set foit& in the popular legend, 
William Hot oner, or William of # Worcobtdi:, wrote k 
histoiy of England, fioin tlio year Li 24 to 140tf, 
which, for tho hiost nait, is a lAcro compilation, and 
is of veiylitllo \One, ekeept for fiagmcirts which 
contiiu matter not found m any other chronicle. 
The last uf tho historians wlfo wrote iiU Latin during 
this peiitid is JolmclteubO of Warwick, lljs wuik S 
k entitled, 4 A llihtoiy of tho Kings #f England ;* but it 
«gnmonws with tho creation of the world, in which 
I^tUpn l here is more fiction than fiict. Concerning 


wris ‘cow beginning kta -Miperboilo tiro t Latin. Tho 
a poets, especially / thoir lucnbia^ons in the 

mother-tongue. According to Waiton and Kltson, 
there was a cr^Lpf versitieis in this i>criod. Hitson 
onumorates Hoxeh^i|xx.4s from Chaucer to Lord 
Surrey ; but for tlio^nfes^^-t they were .wretched 
versifiers. Tho only naSjjLdksuivmg of reroom- 
braneo, indeed, as poets are tHs^of Thomas Occlevo, 
Jolm Lydgate, and List and greatest of oil, King 
Jamos I, of Scotland — mention of whoso works win 
be ‘found undor tlio head of paltry. 
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which it siijxirecded, is in general readily intelligible 
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Wtlfettipcfcrn . reader. It was in tho*»iddIe English ' 
thatChan«r andOowor wrote tlieir poetry, and theft j 
Wycliffe need in his mnaiation of tho SeriptAfres. 


lTperatube, sconce, and \m \ # f 7m 

tho* middle English * The progress of learning in SeotkfM was* more 


and^Sower wi-oto their poetry, and theft myked during fttys period than in England. While 
i in his mnalation of tho ScriptAfres. its® lamp bnjut more dimly in tho sdlith than "in 


But it jnust not be supposed that tho transition from 
old Englisl# ' intc^ middle English* was sudden and 
definite, any' more than the sen#-{?axon was so 
changol ipto old English. Tho change was offectcd 
by a flow process, ft or must it bo imagined that 
this change was simultaneous throughout tho king- 


pm times it shon# brighter in the ilhi^ht #lhherto 
no temple dedicated to liwning had been (nwdod in I 
thufc land of moifhtain find flood, Not that there had 
not existed a ta&to for learning among tho youth of 
Scotland, ^nd a desire among tho nobles Hint their 
sons should •rfeeivo an education suitable to their 


andient forms ai*l idioms were retained in, raftk. It was otherwise; for havifg no university of 


particular districts long after they had in othora 
becmnS , ojjsolete. Cax\on, in a preface to ono'of^iis 
impnfete, a translation by John do Trcvisa, gives a 
dean idea of tho gradual change which was staking 


William Caxton, tysiwplo parson, havo endeavoured 
me to svrito aver all tho said book— have changed tho 
rude and olde English, tl^t to wit, certain words 
which jn these days wo neither used no understood — 
aUjd peartainly our languago now gsc<b vaiyeth far 
from that which was spoken when J avas l)orn ; for 
we Englishmen bon born under the domination of tho 
iribon, which is never steamst, but evor jvavering; 
and common English that is spoken iu oho sliiro 
varyeth from another.” • 9 

As a specimen of tho state^of the languago at the < 
dose of this period tho following extract from Cax- 
ton’s ‘Booke of th* enseygnements and techy ngo that 
the knyght of tho Tower made to his daughters,* 
translated from tli^French in 14811, affords an apt 
illustration. The oxtract shows, “how a woman 
ought to obey her husband in all things lionost ;** — 

• I wohf yo knowo wel tho talo^and example of the 
laity, which daygned not to come to her dyner foj 
any commaundcment that her lord coud make to liff, 
and so many timo lie sent lor her, tliit at tho Inst 
whauno ko sawe she wolil not come at his commaundo- 
ment llfc Aadcjo com beforo hymjiis sWjprnolicrd, ho 
t<hatk*pt his mvynes, wliicho was foulo arid overmuch 
hydous, and bad him fetoli tho cl^wto of the kcuehyn, 
^hoswith men wypo dysshes a*id ' tdaters. And 
thenne lie mode a table or bowl to bo (Tressed beforo 


their own, the youth of Scotland had hitherto been 
sent into other countries to prosecute® their studios, 
i Tho w^nt ojLa collegiate establish men t within tho 
•borders jhad long boon felt; but. the distracted state of 
tho country, which, was involved in almost incessant 
wars, had up to this period prevented the supply of I 
that want. At longt^, however, in tho year 141 Q, a 
few men Of letters foriucHlthemsclves into a voluntary 
society, and generously offered fo teach those Hiryiomi 
usualty taught J11 uniremties to nil who chose to 
attend their lectures. Tho names of the§o men, whjfjh 
deserve to be had in grateful rcmcmhranco by the 
people of Scotland, were Laurence Lindoms, who read 
lectures on tho fourth book of tho sentences of Peter 
Lombard ; John Ulster, canon of St. Andrew’s, John 
Shevcsfi, official of St. Andrew's, and William Stephen, 
who lecturod on tho civil and canon laws ; and John 
Gyll, William Fowler, and William Crosier, ( *wlio 
taught logic and philosophy, fkvwus of student s 
attended the lectures of these generous educators, and 
in effect, if not in form, they had established it univer- 
sity. As such Ward law, bishop of »St. A ndro^’s, sjx*aks 
of tho institution in a charter o^gjpuis and privileges 
which ho hasteiunl to bestow upon it. That char#or 
was granted “ to tho veuomblo floelovs, piasters, bache- 
lors, and students, residing in his city of St. Andrews, 
and their successors, continuing tho university there, 
wliich they had so -laudably ii&tttiTtcd and begun, 


constituting and dcelanngat to boai^univerj 
study of divinity, law^nlecfleino, and tho li 
and taking it under las special nrofecnon. 


ity fur tho 
cicral arts, 
^Vardlaw* 
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thenno lio mode a table or bord to bo (Tressed beforo next proceeded to endow tli# members of his university 


hy» wyf, and mado it to bo coucrd with tho said with all tl 
elowto. and commaundcd to hi*a swyngherd to sit to granted to 
besy'do her, and thcnnfc tho sayd thus to her, Lady, yf men, bailil 


% vo no wyllo eto with Ac, no como to me, no como at Andrew s to^j 
my cemmaundciflont. ye sliallo Rave tlio Jkcper of ipy university not] 
swyno to hold you comply and p$od fclausliip, and leges. .In th< 
this clow to to wypo your handes with al. And St. Andrew’s, 
whenne she tlpit thenno was soro ashamed and mom JAttiian, guv 
wrath than «ho was toforo aiad know tlftit iier tho university 
lord mockod her, refL’eynea •her proud herto and» menders in 8 
knowo her foly. Therefor "a womiu^pght not in no university eo 
wyso to refuse tc^omo at tho com^Rndomcnt of her without the a 
lord yf sho wyllo liave andJ^Pohis lovd and pees, charter, with 
And also by good # r<A«^iumy]ytQ ought to edno to Popo Bouo< 
fyrstc to the woinanj^over sho ought to showo heir. Topcjs of that 
Self* rneke* and humRTtoward her- lord.” ^ • acknowledged 

From this specimen, by company it with others Benedict road 
given in previous pages, tho reader will porceivo Jliat tions. Seven 
t he languago used at* tho closo of this period hod ^tho charter.# 
made ^reat .advances in refinement, and that, with August, 1413, 
the exception of soma differerites in orthography,, it prayer of Jan 
differed but little from tho present language of Eng- tho bishop, pi 
hynd, ' • •* project ot est( 


powers, privileges, find immunities usually 
)ther universities i^d obliged the a^ler- 
^an® other dmcers %£ tlio*ci1y of St/ 


como to me, no como at Andrew's to^ako an oath before tho rector of tho 
io Rave tho Jkcper of ipy university not m ipvado or violate any of thoNo priyi- 
and p^od fclausliip, and leges. .In theJBime clutrtor, tlio prior jpTd chapter of 
handes with al. And St. Andrew’s, with tho archdeacons of St. And row’s and 
soro ashamed and mors JAthian, gave jtlioir consent to tlio establishment of 
eWo a#d know tifSt ner tlio uhivorsity,*and granteni tlio MJjuo privilrges io its 
[•her proud herto and» menyiers in ali^iliW^aronies ana l\|uls. But as no 
, womim^ight not in no university could bo J^ally founded thoso times 
c coMfllrondomcnt of her without tho approbation ot tho sovereign pontiff, tho 
love and pees, charter, with •petitionaafor itnAonfirmation, wore sent 
Smylyto ougfit to edno to Popo Benedict XUL, one of tho three contending 


tions. bev 
the charter 


Several bulls wero issned by him ooniirming 
rtor.# Thcso bulls wero dated on tho 26tli of 
, 1413, and they profess to* bo granted at tho 


project ot establishing a university is expressly 


awa> 


to have Ixxfo formed with the counsel, consent, and 
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granted 


rfcicipation of the three* estates if th$ realnv of Bffioes. At a later date, 1488, Po^_Pa „ - 

attend.# 'Phase bulls, when brought tq St Andrew*, to the pnncipal and mastered StSalvator*s College 
im«r anAWrH tor ill, avaw noaiubte domonstratiol 6f the right of bestowing de&reos both m theology and 


wore*rtcew^l Orith overy possible domonstratiol 6f the right of bestowing degreos both in theolpgy and 
joy— with processions and the ringing of thp bells in tho arts— thah right being granted, it«is expressly 
every steeple in tho city. F5om tltet time the #ni- stated, in consideration of its welt known and high 
verity of St Andrew’s acquired rf considerable in- teputation.” % . • 

fluonce in the most important affairs botteof Church During this period another of the Soott&Kllnivezv 
and State. When, ten years later, Jamse I. relumed sities, that of Glasgow, jpras founded. Tho originator 
is lone cxtfe in England to take poesossioif of .of this second university w^ls William Tambuih bishop 


from his long cxtfe in 


his throne, ho found tho university of St. Andrew's in \ of ^the diooeso. Ti 
a flourishing ^condition. "That dionarch wlm, in his 


umbull prevailed updh James 


a flourishing , condition. That monarch wlm, in his , , „ . w . , . 

solitude had becomo one of tho most lgimo^men of It representing that it would not <m\y be of use4o las 
his age, who hfcd drank deeply tho waters of tho own subjects, but also to the people of some neigh- 


his age, who h&d drank deeply tho waters of tho own subjects, but also to the people of some mngh- 
fountaiu of knowlcdffo, who had learned, in his ad- houring countries. Nicholas y., who was then rope, 
versity, tho priceless value of learning, gave this first readily complied with dho application. The bull of 
mpvgrwty in his dominions Jhiis warmest support, foundation was granted on the 26th of Deoembor, 
Many fnarks of his favour wore boato weak uj>on its a.d. 1450 — William, bfohqp of Glasgow, and his suo- 
ikr Vjbcrs. He honoured their publio acts and dis- oessors being oonstitufbd perpetual chancellors of the 

S illations with his presence ;« bestowed occlesqistical university, f At^subsoquont dates, other rora| and 
jollities and # bencfic6B on its most eminent professors; episcopal charters were granted. Thus, on the 20th 
find granted them a charter which exempted them of April, a.d. 1453, Jamgs II., byt his lpttora patent 
from all rolls, taxes, and services in all parts of the under the great seal, took under his special protection 


representing that it would not onty be of us*40 l*s 
own subjects, but also to the people of some neigh- 
bouring countries. Nicholas y., who was then rope, 
readily complied wilhdho application. The bull of 
foundation was granted on the 26th of Deoembor, 
a.d. 1450 — William, bfchqp of Glasgow” and his suc- 
cessors being constituted perpetual chancellors of the 
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from all rolls, taxes, and services in all parts of the 
kingdom. Boethius says that it flourished so greatly 
undor his patronage that it had in liis days thirteen 
doctors of divinity,# eight doctors of laws, and a nu- 
merous body of students. As yet, however, tho uni- 


under the great seal, took under his special protection 
all the bombers of the university, from the reotor to 
the parchVncnt-mal^rs, oxompting them from all taxes, 
tolls, watchings, wardings, &c., within his kingdom. 
In tho same year, on the 1st of Deoembor, Turnbull, 
tho chief promoter of the institution, granted a charter 


vers^y of Ht Andrew’s was both ill accommodated tho chief promoter of the institution, granted a charter 
and ^poorly cildowStl. But Wardlaw’s successor in containing a variety of powers and privileges con- 
tho see, the good Bishop Kennedy, carried on with a ferrod by him on the rector a^a university ; those 


second charter, granted by Kennedy, whteff jittered 
considerably from t^e original, was cogBrmed by 
Pope Pius H. on tfte 5wfof Aprilf lfora. In this 
second charter tho whole scheme of thepitablislimerit 
is detailed with great minuteness, a complete 
body of ruldK top lengthy for enumeration, laid down 
for its goven/meut. Tho good bishop is said* to have 
been a great reformer of the manners of tho cloqgf ; 
but from one of J^^iriinanoos he does not app^r to 
have expected ^exacted anyerTaordinarv degree of 


ordinance. Having given son* solemn directions te auditory except sucrlMi^w 
to the hours at which massos wero tp bo said c through- individuals.’ And of them 
out all time l>y tho membors of the college, all of* l\os been observed that, du; 
whom' were to Ub eteraymon, he #n joined all tho said after its foundation, great inoonR^ienoe was suffered, 
members to live decc'vuy arf became ecelosiast&s : that not only from tho want of 


or robbers. 


E ii tho college eve 
perior was empowered 
and if correction fail 


tho see, tho good Bishop Kennedy, carried on with a 
liberal hand tho noblo work ho had eommoneed. 

Konnedy^oroeted a college for theology and the liboral 
arts, to which bo gave tho narao of St. Salvator's 
Oqllogo, and wliicfi no dedicated to tho honour of 

Cod, of our Saviour, ifad tho Virgin Mary. And he Elipheraia, countess of Douglas, from whom it received 
list only ©rooted tho fabric and defrayed tho expenso its first valuaLlo benefaction, which gave it a solid 
of its furniture, and«of tho utensil anl ornaments of foundation and lasting establishment. By a charter, 
tho chapel — ho endowed ^it with competent ro- dated tho £tk of ^January, a.d. 1459, tJjcy granted to 
, voimfis toj a principal, six fallows, and as many poor tbg Tegents hnd students and their successors for ever 
scholars. A Tho original ’ 'texnjation charter of tho a tenement on the e|st side of tho street loading from 
H*ollego of St. Salvator *was confirmed by Pope Niclio- the cathedral to th^ markot-sross, for their aocommodA- 
r las V. in a bull dated the j£5th of March, 14^5 ; and a tion, together* with four acres of grouud adjacent, on 


powers and privileges being 'countei-parts of thoso 
granted by Wardlaw to his university of St. Andrew s. 
But the most mui^ficont patrons of the uMversity oi 
Glasgow wore James, lord Hamilton, and his lady 
Shphemia, countess of Douglas, from whom it received 
its first valuaLlo benefaction, which gave it a solid 


the site of which tenement tho present college* is 
erected. Tlijp appqpis to be an almost isolated in- 
stanco of property being gtoifc for residence fo uni- 
versities, by charter, .prior to tho date of the reform^ ^ 
tiqn ; for it (foes not Appear that it ifas tho intention 
of founders of universities# tjhat ihe members should 
live collegialitcr, maintained »at a publio tablo, and 
X3sidcnt within Jhe walls of a separate building. 
UnhroVsities wero^ofteil established without having 


nor sonoqis nor places of 
ere hired in the houses of 
Ibr (teity of St. Andrew’s it 

inoonrAienoe was suffered. 


)h publicly, nor to be # common riCghtwalkcrs, all of whioh claimed to* bo constituent parts of the 
rs, or hahitrially guilty of other notorious’ university. Even after ^ Pcodagogium was founded. 
If tho college over coutafoed such sinners, in. 1430, for tho schools and halls of tho faculty of 
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owerefl by tlio barter to correct arts, and for chambers -to be used by the students in 
ion failed to produce an amend- that faculty, tho studies of the faculties of theology 
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and kwVeie conducted in other WiMifigs ; and the ' 
oongregadAu of t£e university continued for at Ion* 
180 years to he hold ill the Augustine priory.". .Che 
gifti therefore, of a tenement for the rectors and 
student* of Ihe Glasgow university ttk reside in, and 
live in a colic Kia* manner, was a peculiarly graceful 
aot, and^wotl deserve*^ the return the donors require^ 
of thesp-fihamely, that they should every day, after 
dinner and supper, sta^jl up and -pray, and during 
oveiy year sax a great numbft- of masses for the good 
of the sohls fit their benefactors. 

# ■ • • 

• \» 9 t 8BGTI0X XL 

Amhitecture. — “ AH that is fair must fade.” In our 
Imt article on architecture wo havoNhown that the 
beautiful style called Gothic hid reached its sublimest 
developments^ in this we havg to speak of its decline. 
The great artists of this dge wore not content to let 
well alone. Finding, perhaps, that thoy could rise no 
higher, •that they could not add to«thAtcm beauty 
and consummate grandeur of the cofitfliontal Gothic, 
tlmy set to work “to gild rofinod gold and the con- 
sequence was a failure. The style which wu$ supor- 
added to it did not harmonize with its graiuleur ; for 
as no ornaments could improve thoVorks of a Phidias, 
so could no ornaments imprcWo the Gothio style of 
architecture. And yet this was tljo very thing at 
which the artists of the fifteenth century tried their 
skill. A style spiwg up, of which the distinctive 
characteristic ,wtt8,-~a^ooration ; # tho result of which 
was the gradual degradation and ruin of the order 
to which both belonged. Yet, says an acute writer, 


abroad tho seeds of a vigorous progeny, which undo* 
the name of the Tudor domestio architecture, forms, to 
this day, tho most valuable of all styles for general 
purpos^,*yhich combines at once all {ho qualities 
that can be d&qml for tho largotft or tlfo smallest ] 
publi<M)r private building — ecclesiastical edifices Ac- 
cepted — which in a word will givfi us* tho sumptuous . 
magnificence of tho Houses of l%rliament, or the 
picturesque comfort of the suburban or roadside 
cottage with its bay window and gabled' roof.” 

Thin now style of ayqbitectunf has Ifcen variously I 
designated tho Tudor, %ho Horizontal, the Florid, and j 
•the* Perpendicular Gothio. It i% by this latter name 
that tlio* style is general hp spoken of In scientific 
works; and the term is*oerived from the perpen- 
dicular direction ?f tho mullions or slender strips of 
stone that difido tlie windows* longitudinally ana 
tho panellings that so largely dooofato all otherwise # 
vacant spaces of wall. Hut if*all theother features 9 
of this new style are taken into condMration, namely, 
tho inci'eased ex^jStision of thevMpHw£ the embattled 
transoms, the gorgoout^h^^P^of the fan* roofs, t^o 
vast pendants suspeAh^Jraia air, and the luxurianco 
of heraldic embl az^Mythat enriched the building^ | 
the term florid is tnomoat expressive And appropriate. 
The effect of the tombination of all these qualities 
may be seen in Hon rv VII. ’a chapel at Westminster, 
King’s College, Cambndge ; and St George’s chapel, 
Windsor. That of Kings CTllego, Cambridge, begun 
in the reign of Henry \I. f aim finished* in. that Of 
Henry VII., is considered to be the jmqpt perfect spe^i- 


men of thiAew etyle of architecture. # Tho floatation 
2 S 01 ^ 00 "*- eweption of tho floor the wholn 

ffl one mass periling in every cmAvehlo form. 
# W very entmne*yloor-way is one ofrlSbtnUb splen- 
dour, and as for its painted windows and it* roof, 



ooonwAV, ki pro*s college, camuhi^jk. 


which is composed entirely of nrclies # uf tho most 
iiiiy and indo^rucliblo con n tract ion, and covered 
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ailortls another specimen Jfrthis styTo of urcfiiitoctiira, 
which, as beforo seen, tvas fouadod Henry VI. as 
a preparatory school to Kind's College, Cambridge. 







Some idea Afty-bo formed of *the richness of tho 
decorations in cgrfesiastical edifices from some bilks 
of expenses which have b8en preserved, rtlatip 


have b8en preserved, rtlatip 



Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, a elm pel tliht had been 
devised by Kiohard Beauclisunp, earl 8f Warwick, who 
died in 1£J$, and which was oroct&l bv liin cscecufore. 
The** .acwnflt* do not refer to ^tlie raiding ofwtbo 
strncturo, which is of exquisite proportions, but to 
the interior adornments. OrfO amcfcnt h%s Vcfegprice 


v THE NATXQ NAL ffigT OBt OF fftexirtr lift 


Ac., which wpfle to be gilded With the finArt ^old; 
the whole to do executed fo#1252. # But tlfototob was 
nolr^et completed. 'Willianf Austin “ covenanted to 
cast work, and perfectly to make, of the finest fatten, 
to bo gilded that may be found, viz., images efoboseod 
of lords and facies in divers vestuffes, called Weepers, 


beyond the seas, and with no glass of England: and stand in other housings, as shall bo appointed by 
that in tlio finest wise, Vi th tllb best, cleanest, a^d patterns, whereof nine after one side and nine after 


strongest glass of beyond the sea, that may bo had in< another. Also ho must make a hearse tef on 
England, and of* the finest colours, bill?, yelfbw, red, the tomb, abovo and about the principal image that 
purpura, sanguine, iqfl violot, and of all other colours shall lie in the Jpmb, according to a pattern, th#stjaff 
that shall bo most necessary, and best to make rich and workmanship to thg repairing to be at the charge 
otpl embellish the maltenL images, and stories, that of the said Will Austin. And*the executors shall 
shall be delivered and appuffitoB by flio saidgexocutors, pay for every imago^that shall lie On the* tomb, 


shall be delivered and appui iiuai uy u»; NiiufUAwuiiuin, i jjujt *vi j.uit!^U|Mii»b nuau. juu uu U 19 iumu, 

fcy^jatterns in papet^ afterwards to be newly traced of the weepers so made in fatten, 18s. 4d„ and for 
uudpioturcd hy another painter in rich colours at the every imago of angels so mado, 5s. ; and ft* every 
ges of tljp said glazier ; all which proportions tlio pound of fatten ^hat shall bo in th© hears©, Bt)A, and 
John Jmiddo must make perfectly, to fine glaze, shall pay ana Bear the costs of the said Austin for 


anneal it, and finely and strongly set it in loade and 
wilder, as well. as any glass is in England. Of whito 
glass, green glass, black glass, lie shall put in as little 
as be needful for th© showing and setting forth of the 
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shall pay ana Bear the costs of yie said Austin for 
setting the said images efiid hearse.” One thing now 
only was*wanling, and Beauchamp chapel would tlfen 
be complete. This was the efflgy of the deceased earl, 
> its founder; and Austin covenanted for 402. to cant 


matters, images, and stones. And the said glazier and make an imago of a man armed, of fine fatten, 
shatt take charge of the same glass, wrought, and to garnished with ^certain ornaments, -viz., with swoid 
bo brought to Warwick and set lip there, in the and dagger, witli a garter, with a helm and crest 
windows of the said dispel, iho executors paving to under his head, and at liis feeto® boar muzzled, and 
the said glazier for every foot of glass 2«„ ana so for a griffon perfectly mjjdo of the/ncst fatten, according 
thewhojp 91/. Is. JOd.” The next agreement was with to patterns.” It is singular that while tlio accounts 
fhe carpenter for desks, poppies, scats, sills, planks, thus minutely describe the workmen employed in 


the carpenter for # dgslcs, poppies, scats, sills, planks, thus minutely describe the workmen employed in 
u» organ loll, Ac. *Thcn came Iho painter. One oxccnting Hie patterns no mention is mado of«tlie,« 
,1dm Bventwoodj cittecn and stabler, of London, on ^fctist who formed them. The total cast of this chapel 
Hie 1 2ih of hob., 28 Henry VJ., “covenanted to paint and monument was 2481/. 4s. 7 </., equivalent to 24,800/. 
fine and curiously, to make at Warwick, on the west* of eftr present money. # 

wall of Die noWyjlfhpel there, tlio doom of Our liOrd At this cities such as had beCn crgctgd under 
Gocf Jesrjs, and ^11 mann$* of devices and imagery the Nonna* kings were no longer nSkded, e^ept on 
thereto belonging, of laff atid sightly propoidion, as tMb Welsh and Scottish borders. Thoso that existed 
1 the place shall servo ffnr, with the finest colours aiul wero maintained fit all thjir strength and majesty, 
fine gold ; and th8 sait^ Brentwood shaU find all and addition® wm% made to them in accordance with 
mannof of stuff thereto at his cliarge, tlmpsaid exe- their original stylo; but there wero also added , 
enters paying then -fore Jl f Jt. 6s. 8d” BwC tfiero was spacious courts rich with. “ fair- compassed windows,” 
another patnter oPtne wfolpture, Kristifio Oolebum, within the Vpaco protected* by Iho broad me&t and 
of London, who, on the 18th Juno, Homy VI., loopholoA lower. The castles jmilt within this period, i 
“covenaiitcHl to paint in most tinowfaj/ost, and curious however, wero of a* different construction : umtiT.g 1 j 


At this ^ipio cities such as had bcCn crgctgd under 
the Nonna* kings were no longer nSkded, ejmept on 
tMb Welsh and Scottish borders. Thoso that existed 


their original stylo; but there wero also added , 
spacious courts rich with. “ fair-compassed windows,” 
within the Vpaco protected* by the broad me&t and 
loopholcd tower. The castles jmilt within this period, i 
however, wero of a% different consume tion : uniliy.g* | 


wise, four iilfagqp of stone, ordainca f^tho new chapel tile characters (^castellated and domestic *arehitoc~ 
iiv Warwick, the ono «of Our Lady, the oilier of iSt. ture. Theso castellated nftpsions were often highly * 
Gabriel the angel, and two less images, ono of ttb, ^ornamented, and generally encloSnl quadmngular ■ 


fine gold, azure, of fine pmpurO, of fine white ojid other 
finest colours nocessaiy, giw^ished, boiderod, an<J 
]K>wdered in the finest and euriousost wirib ; all the 
cost and workmanship of painting te bo at the eliargb 
of tlio. said Klfatine., the exoefitors paying for tno 
same, 12/.” ‘ Next two marblers, owe under- 

taking to erctet a tomb mid the adjoining part of tlie 
cliu^H}! pavement, and the other with a*foundor and 
(xqjperRinith who ©greed to provkhyflie lqotal oma- 
^monts, and tlio latten plates for tkflBmb, consisting 
BLono large plate and tv^o nrurtMcfifees to go round 


co&rttyards. Sd^h vmfo llorstmonccSux, in {Sussex, ; 
, built by Lord Say au^ Stele in 1448, anrl^Ta ttershalh 
in Lincolnsh ir e, erected by Ijord Treasurer Cromwell 
in 1455. Th^^adpal interior feature of these noble 
residences was tlie^^hall, shapodfGs a parallelogram, 
lqf’ge andlofty, witlirh^jhj^rs of the roofs shaped 
into Juigo pendants, efalKtoly carvod, and em- 
blazoned with boraldio insignS^v That of Hers toon* 
ceaux had seventeen octagon towers and a machioofated 
gateway, and s therefore warlike in Appearance; 
but in somo of these buildings, and perhaps in this 
also, there was more th^ appearance than the reality 
of strength. Licenses were often granted to embattle 


and fortify manor-houses ; but the d< 


omb, witli Ueai-se, shields of arms, inscriptions, I the handsome, oriel window su] 


ated gable and 
ed, to a , great 
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dining there with his retainers, domes ties, and guests. 
Btot Old. gre^t houses of this age wej,*o not erected 
with much rcgardjtor domestic com%tff There was 
a greatojjr number of lodging rooms and offices, but* 
they Wjgro^ll provided with living rooms as compared 
with the rtansiShs of tfr°. present day. Elaborate 
decorations aq£ spacious painfbd windows were more 
highly prized than convenience and comfort. Tho * 
great tyjll was a splendid room; but tlio apart meitts 
above wero generally of a primitive clui- - 
recta*, having neither wood linings nor plaster ceil- 
the doUts # and Avindows^vcro ill closed, 
ana tapestry and hangings wore stnl used fur the 
double^ purpose of llbeorating the walls and keeping 
tile wind out* This was iu<ne especially the case 
with the ordinary country^! A\^ri lings of tho proprie- 
tary clefcscs, which were constructed nmn tho sumo 
fashion %s tlie castellated mansions, %inf is, with an 
open court and a Jiall. Most of th?so* houses wero 
built of timber; for thought he bn i 1/ling with brick, 
wmch had been disused for centuries, \vaS%ow ro- 
viveil, it was by no means common. In some cases it 
would appear, that houses wero framed upon the spot # 
where wood avos felled ; but Hi populous districts it 
was sometimes procured from a distance. This is 
evident from a passage in tho Fasten Letters, where it 
is stated by tho ladjWho Avroto it, that if slio should 
sell her 4< Avoods now, ^ere will no man give so much 
for them by near an hundred marks os they bo worth, 
because tluM'G bo so many Avoud sales in Norfolk at 

Tho quantity of timber used in tho orection of soni^ 
of tlio groat manor-houses wss enormous. That of' 
Elthani, rebuilt by Edward J V., affords an apt illus- 
tration qf T^is fuft. M*. Thicklcr observes of tiie hall : — 

M Tho interior## magnificent. Tlio ^asto a*u talent o£ 
ages are concentrated in its design : an\l it is scarcely 
possible to imagine pvojxjiJfons mwo just and noble, 
a plan more perfect, ornaments moA upfh*opriato and 
beautiful ; iu a word, a Avholo more harmonious than 
this regal banquet ing room. Tho main*beams of tho 
roof Afro full seventeen. Riches sfjnaro, ltnd twenty- 
eight feet long, perfectly straight and sound 1 h rough - 
tuitfand aro the produce of trocasof tho most stately 
growth. •A forest must Iujla’o yielded tlio choicest 
'timber for tho supply of*tliis building; and it is 



'timber for tho supply of* this building; and it is 
OA’ident. that tho material lias beeu Avrought with jn- f 
credible labour^ind skill.’ 1 m% * ,• • 

Descending" from tlio hi gl*>r # classes to tho lower, 
tho transition is almost direct from mansion to 
the huvol. There Avcre few intajEajJKto dwellings 
except in towns. ^Tlio home ctf^roumry gentleman 
was of scanty diniensitt^flMi mean appearanc^; 
while that of the yecfujJEKi peasant was a chimfley- 
loss dwelling of rougpKflers or clay* " Burghers hacP 
a better chum of tenements; some beii% substantially 
built of wood ami * some of stone. tVs for opulent 
merchants, they wero gerliapa better provided wttli 
comfortable homes than the> lords of castles. Stow 
hays of the house erected By Sir John Crosby, an 
alderman of London in 14$6, that it “ was very lavgfb 
. and beautiful, and the highest at that tigie in the city.". 
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Deft in this world, liviug above thcuriftr, 

Jlit, .Kil. V ...iff' /. 1! 


M? 1 
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* Alas! mv warthfiMyster hoiwnra^tof 
TWs lands very tmmm ami ncluwe,® 
*Dith by thfldeth ft tho haimo irreparable 
Unto us dnoQ* * 


* i 


U)<y»Ry, 

within tk\g ora doth I *y agate 


f former tttio fumed for hi* pool 
‘ All over England. 


•• • 

— r~ 


He, 


Occk'vo ooigposal a consideiablo nuwiWr of poems, 
but oijy a few oJ thorn liavo Inciathmight withy of 
publication. J)n As^ew bckcted and published si* 
of them ift 1706, anfl Rit^on pays him the compliment 
of Jf^iing mHo his choice for their “punlrar felu- 

S idiiy.” lii* real charadei^As* a \wt has been thuj 
escribed yritli gioaf justice by Waiton — “Occlevo j 
ifcjtfeeblo writer considered as a ]>oot ; and his chief 
meNUwms to bo, that his writings contribute! 4^ 
•propagate and establish those improvement* in our 


• ^ * |'AU over Anguine. # # % 

rBut, however popular Lydgate mighVhaYo laceri, the 
lam’d mown nyist be* awarded to James I.*kiug of 
»Sc#laml, for pwtio goniu^both as regards originality 
and thojpoweis of invention. Of his principal hoik, 
‘The lung’s Quuii,' it has l>eon observed with truth 
that therein nbthing in Engludupoetiy so elegant 



Wtfbtgo vhich w,r* now Ixtfmnns 1o take place. I 1,nd w du0 a ,t' o0 . , “ •» «*« P"»“ 

Hrtwcnka indicate aVoMm^of j^nT.ia ; ami, on tho , < ltl * r * or PM* 3 ” lo ' ov ‘ w J . f 

whole, yromfco no *utlflnit?* tolUe who wek for , ^? u * sU V f 'l*™* '*] ' "c ' h ° V ' " 

; ,J:.„ -i t „ i (lisp] ami a vivid niTnirnuiticii, inline^ of cxeroshion 


m 

invention and Cmry> . _ d.snlaj^ avmd ii& R 8wti«ii. luhncwi ofcxf region 

John Lydgate, who w*. a monk n, «lio gnat Bene- ,,n, : nl ! ,m - and ‘ino gmmm lho stmW 

iictii rfouaMcy of St. Mnmndsl.uix, was tho most " s ^'t. 1 * ll ° f Ti° f “ ^.“rT 

ho imagines himself tiunspoi ted m a blight eloucl to 


dictiqp rSonastoiy or «t. lUlimtiKtsliuiv, 
tanv>u8 vei sifter of the fifteenth dflntury 
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Hitson at 


tiihiltes tthoio Uo hnud.ul and fifty poems fa, his 1 lUu P J '™< Venus and odmiHwt into ttuf palace of th8 
mnso. His ptinclhal woikwm int. d were tlieso four 1 of Love _ Having l.eaid Ins mthot.cfalo, Venus 


, cibal woikwpi— . 

‘Tho Life of our Luly,’ “Jlio Fall of I’rinW ‘The 
Slego of Thebos,’ and ‘Tho Ikr !i notion •of r rioy.’ 
His chief oxa*llenoi«s are tho smoothness of hi* veisi- 
fic&tion, and the strength, beant^ and copiousness ot 
his desciiplions, in which his woiks abcundo The 
language of Lydgate makes a ik^ht appioacli to 
modem English Ilian that of any pi eroding wiitor. 
As an example, wc*)riyo liis <los< ii]>tion of liimsclf fiom 
his life and death ofweclor — 


• • 


T am r monk by my piofi '■Mon 
In Bury culled Join 


y mine. 


in Lydgito by 

Anti v ,< ar a liubit of puft riitin. 

Although my life ngno not with the i 
That lm drib* ulioulri with thing* apiritiwll, 
As I must m ids confis* unto }ou id!. 

flint T oul lnr< in proeet<f 


AThib eolHiiHnri [I bury V ] whgrn I oonlri i.ot refuse, 

* I humbly do liescteh n^’ tW>se tlintfoad 
• 4)r leumro lin\e t this slmy to rciu^e • 

If any tault tin n in they And to bo 
Or ciior, that committed nr by me • 

• 

Thpt they will ot their gentleness take pan? 

Tlie rnllur to romet aiwrim nd the *anie, 

Tluin mslily to a^ndeith it with d uloin. . 

• • • For well I wot#t i* yiflt without bfeime ; 

Beensfo I knowfthe Vi rso *th« it in is wgong 

As bung homo too short nnu somo too long. • 

For Ohnuccr, tlut my mdfter was* and knew 
W h it did belong to wi •! mg •*! se and prose, • I 

Vo cr stumUf d at small fault*, Uor v t did view 
with aeorolul <J>o tho works^nd boylfi ot tluxe 
fliat in hfb nmo dth write, would daunt 

At any man, tofi.nr lnm or toTiuut. 

cliola 


k 


Ljli 

Had i 


gate was a ggneraUscliolMpi^ell as )>oet. Re 
travelled in Frafcsa rad rfmly and was acquainted^ 
with all tho learning Jppe t lines in which ho flour- 
ished. ^ ^ iThaid^Plim that ho i^s an eloquent 
rhetorician, an expon mathomaticiaia an ocuto philo- 
sopher, and no mean difine. lint if we may beliovo 
tho epitaph which was inscribed upon his tombf in 
the ednvent* of St. Edmundsbury, ho was moro 
famous as a poet than for ally otHer bmnch of learn- 
ing. It reads tlfus*. — # # # * *, * j 1 

vou l # V 


]uumised bei aid, and m nds him under tho < onduct of 
Wood Ilopoto Minoi va for advice. Having i cached 
the pnlaco of Mincivo, that finding tho love 

lio described to her to ho sincoic, vii turnip and honour 
able, among other counsels advises lum to — p ' 

Piny forluue help ; for buioh nAAdy flung 
Full eft about bbo »»od< july duotb bimg. 

Having descended fium the celestial |>alaco of Mi- 
nerva to liis native cat th, tho ]>oi I, under the guidance 
of Good wts out iu quests? F«n tiling and after 
travelling through a beautilul count! y, which is do- 
nciilKd in rieli poetical langiuge, lie ft u Ad* tho gcKlitfss 
sitting on tho gionnd, dressed liiga puli culouied xobn, 
%|bsomet imes fiowning, soniofimoii Mhijing, with her 
ulioel before her, fiofti jvhic h Iw^m^v many fall head- 
long into a pit from wlflcdF few omogul.t Fortune 
smiled on the royal JcW<‘r*fui lwvin*p implored tho aid 
of tho goddess ; sho luilo him mount her whe#^ boldly, 
aud to stand firm and hold fasfj but iu assisting Irim 
to mountj^io says, # ’ • 

Hlio bj II .0 c«c\(l» t#ke / 

Mracs^b, that thflewithifl I woke* 

The royal p<m now describes his pahifnUpcuplexity 
as to whether %ha{) had passed was a viiin dieam pr 
a real vision, vflncu could aftofll him any solid hope. 
But Jio was soon relioved. "Walking to “the window 
ofc hitf piisoti % “tuitme wlii^A? calk” alighted 
upon bis hand, with a stalk of gillillwcrs in lioi beak, 
on tho leaves of thet^wgrs of wbic h acio written . - 

Aw (Ac* I awfiko f iDrinff c nfar, I bring 
Tho new is glad, tba^hliKHiul bon amt huiw f 
Ortlfy ooiiflort , n m I.mch, and pl«ty, ana sing, 

• Thau art besid so gUl an aventnio; * * 

For itf tho liuVyn donotito* thy cure* 

The royal level's blspnk despai^under which* he com- 
menced his love tale is noKlhufcd 

j«y* 


into unmitigated 

There are fewilove poems in tho* English lan- 
i o rich in poetic fancy as {The King's Quair/ 
by tniMpot king, it is believed that James 

_ ... l . 1 • 1 r • I „* 


gtiage so 
written l 
wrote many mil 


By song) he 


im^ot king. 

dj^Moces, m<»t of vyhich have perishc 
W/Jfpfo&A to have written "Chr 

• 2 b 


rishodUi 

hngW 
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but Urn best critics Attribute tbouL t# his ieecondattt, fim invented, but as . * _ r . „ 

James Y.,*vfbo was equally gifted and cqu^ly itif- ITiH^iew branch of music ftnusned an ample field 
fortuftdb m \*0 royal parent Hjit wlnchevcr vfctq for exercising their gewq» and ‘ 

them, they ftosscss no small degree of merit for wit tracts were wwtten thoreon, and many gwoes o&tQis , 
and humour! * % * * now music wove aomposed for tWkuroh, but very 

Jffitste. — If mu 'io did not attain 1o any grout per- tfow of them liayo been preserved. eTohn Tinctor ami 
footiMi in this p riod, it was considerably improve*!. Franchinus, writers on miiao i* this periMeasonbo 
It bcuan, indeed, to isutako somowli»b o^tho form of this new art to John of Dunstable ; Jmt ttus (Ujpcars 


ical studlntS was oountoruoint, which ug» t^w 
invented* but as yet verx impaffectly ftndontood; ' 


514 » « 

Kirk* of th^ tlroon, and ‘Peebles to tho Flay'’ 


> W jtli morning and evening at his ligubmjprtcrs. ^frivsnted before Ins birth, and woe not o£ JgppUsh 
Henry was alfto # a dovolcd admirer of <mureh music, origin. • As regards tho minstrclsysof the period, ifr 
mid a performer om tlic organ, os was liis more Warton is correct, it was in a # ypry flourishing cou- 
acr«jmpliriliedl contemporary, James 1. of Scotland. dition, minstrels bein^ paid lftuch higher for the# 
Church music was cultivated yith great caro; for services than profits. That soifro minstrels booamo 
it wns # t.l trough the Ojjr as well as tho cyo#thut the wealthy thoro can bo j |0 doubt, but that alh wore 

J SHPIto endeavoured to cjfytivato tho people. Grand highly paid may be questioned. Down to tho^ reign 
ir^Ssions and sweet sounitatsoived their purpose of Edward J V. the prolession appears to have p^*taken 
jotter than jmmchiug and teaching, in cathedrals somewhat of a vacant character. As a rule, mm^rels 
and conventual churches, Aid in tho chapels of kings, were neither so "highly honoured nor so richly re- 
publics, and great barons, there were choirs of mon warded as th£y had formerly beefl. Those who ex- 
and boys who daily sang tho servico to tho sound of celled imWioir ait, however, were still much respected. 

,1 A 1 .1 * 1* _1 ! . __.A 1.. TJ.lL l - * J 1.1 1 .1 1 -C Al J— 


tho organ. And ecclesiastical music was not merely Both kings apd noblos had bands of them in thUr 
practised os«an art, it was studied as a science. It service, having board, clothing, and wages allowed 
w>is ono of tho four sciences which constituted tho ®them for the amusftnen* they afforded ; but it seems 
quiffrivium of tho schools, and was studied with clear that their pay was not over liberal, for they 
greater avidity tWh tho other three —namely, arith- were often permitted to perform in rich monasteries 
metic,' geometer, and astronomy. Tho youths of tho and in tho castles of less W'ealthy barons than their 
universities, if designed for tho church studied music masters, to increase their remumintion. In tho year 


with fh<T view of obtaining tho academical honours of 1469, tho minstrel profession M\a chartered by Ed- 
buchclorslmd doctor^: those who obtained them being ward IV., and then it was that tho profession became 
morally certain < of obtaining preferment. Thus, in an honourable onj. The guild or fraternity Ms 


tn» your 14(KI> Thoufts Suiutwik, Mus. Doc., was ap- 
l>ointed by Henry VI. to his newly-founded cw>l lege 
at (Jambndgo, m itg provost. Th<# chief study 


an honourable unj. TJio guild or fraternity was 
flbvomed by a marshal and two wardens, and aAplo^ 
powjrs wore figven to tho coi-poration for correcting tlur 
disorders, und regulating tho affairs of tho minstrels. 


1 *fhe Kiatory^of la mkry 
SECTION I. M 

• • M • 

— DiTRPCft tli a HiirlftftntnS ront.iln 


.CHAPTER V. 


tad Commerce, from A.D. # 1399 to*A.D. 148\ 


Ajrr»cul/Hrfl. T -DuRrNa llio thirteenth* contitry, agri- 
culture had been the great object of attentions In 
tho popular esti r$pmn it was then considered tp hifve 
boon cssentiallj/connoctCAl wilh t lio welfare of the 
realm. During tho prcsc^flpModj ho wove £ tho 
tillage of tho land was by nomeans in a flourishing 
condition. yi3ut there wore eauses for tins decline. 
In the first place, tho wars of fho period took i umbejs 
from tho plough into tho field of. battle to fight and 
dio ; -and m tho next, those villajns who had obtained 
their cihanoipation^M recovering their Modem be- 
took themselves t^nandioiafts and manufactures, as 
1x4 ng more remunerative than agriculture. Tho value 
of wool, also, which rendered flocks ntiro profitable 
than com and grain, had the? offoo^flliminishing the 
Kuahtity of arable hind-^nuch ng turned into 

ground. It has been IBeHWliat in the pre- 


ceding century thert was a scfcrcity of labour (uMng 
from tho emancipation many m tho viMains, and 
, ftgri- tfiat certain statutes were passed remedy the want 
m In •But these statute^ had no .effect. Tho scarcity of 
V hifi*e liftx>twei*8 rather increaJRd than diminished, war add- 
of the ing tonfold to t^eir diminution. BeSldps this, thoro 
nK f ho . was no encouragement^ given to tho ^peasantry to 
rishing continue thca^Ubours in tho field. On the contrary, 
ioolino. they might to have been driven from the 

irabejs plough by statiit^te: alt^ouch the design of the 
;ht and glegislaturo was to bi^nl^n.to'its handle. * Thus, in 
stained the year 140^*a new* stoll^Lwas passed which pro- 
Dm be- vided that nef person of whtra^pr cstato should put 
ares, as his son or daughter, of whatever age, apprentice to 


any oraft or other labour within any city or borough, 
except ho had land or rent to tho value of twenty 
shillings a year at les^J; but they should be put tp 
qther labours, thaf is, of the fiola, as their estates 

vAnStVtfi imAM Min Ann « mn JR nbam m *in4 An.1 km 


....... i t^vuv. mh*v % * 4 wlw uviu. na i-jicM vginvna 

It has been seeiPSbat in the pre- 1 r<|piircd, upon pain of ono gear’s imprisonment, and tc 


•INDUSTRY AND COMMEHCJL 


n»kefino and ransdhi at the king # s .will. It 
rfao euao'Ad} thafc whoqprer had followed tho pkn^h 


hold and Hands, that of old time wosoVont td bo in 


till he was twelve yctrs of ago, should contmub to 
follpw it to old ago. If tho legislature had prodded 
that* tho peasant should receive his just hiro for his 
labours, this in&ngement on null’s Batumi liberty 
might pot have proved burdensome ; although even 
tken^by fib process *of reasoning* could such rigorous 
legislative emBtenente ty justified. But the co*o was 
far different. • Tho fjjnn labourer was to work for sa 
mud^and^no more. A statute, fixing tho price of 
la tour, which passed $n 1444, declared that “such as 
dosefcu}d, loss should take less," and that “ atab Afc 
•places whore lest was used to be given, lest should 
still*be given.” r lflw wages thus fixed were for tho 
•Jtaar, and except common servants i^. husbandry, tiny 

mnlntlid mmit. nvttl <1nnt wnirAa (lYtul lw 


included meat aiffl drink. Tho wages Jixed by 
this ttatutef wore, for a baf)iff, 23*. 4d. uiul 5 h. for 
clothipg ; for a chief hind, carter, or shepherd, 20s. 
and 4?. for clothing ; for a \*>mau servant, 10s. and 
4s. tff clothing ; and for a boy uwror fourteen, Gs. and 
3s. for clothing. All these had their meat and drink, 
but tho common Servant was doomed l>y this statute 
to labour for 15s. and40d. for clothing— and4br less if 
ifc did not deservo so much — and find his W diet. 
In harvest, it was provided that Homo additional pay 
should bo given ; but it wAi misorably deficient, sc> 
that all the year rqqnd there was no encouragement 
for the peasantry to continue theif labours in the 
field. Iionce, in spite of tho enactments to bind them 
to agricultural pmgpts ond to regulate tho price of 
labour, tlio deficiency of laboiyors continued to bo 
Vh. until %t length it produced a complete revolution 
in tho shite of agriculture. 

It was about tho middle of tins century that, tfljp 
raoticu of enclosing and converting finable lam^into 
pasture grounds became general ; tho primary caused 
for wjygjj^ractico being tho scarci ty of hands to till 
tlio gijuna aifl tho •increasing vafuo oft yool, wliiA. 
mado it inore^rofitahlo to keep flogka of sheep than to • 
grow broad- stu fls. Tlii% ehclosur# of lands appears to 
havo "caused considerable commotion. John liuuso, of 
Warwick, in his*history of tlio period, biUorly declaims 
against tho nobility* and gentry^for enclosing their 
lands ; • denouncing then# as depopulators, destroyers 
of villages, robbers, tyAnts, basilisks, enemies to God 
Inftf man; men, He sa$s, who wdlild bo s#to to go* to 
tho devil* when tnoy died. • Iiouso Shys that ho pre- 
sented a potitioiifto parl^mcnt, in 1450, against the 
practioo, which was disregarded, and that othorpoti* 
tions subsequently presentoefto parliament qt diferent 
dates, had boeit unilbrmly rejected. # But Jvou.se could 
not have been an ocuio <mservor ; for if lie had* 


not liave been an oeuto observer; for if ho had* 
examined into t]j£ causes of, this j^jflfco, Kb must j 
havoseen that it mainly arose fi^pBFdoc/iy of popu- 
lation. This is dislyidjv sotjJKn in an Act wlu£h 
passed in tlio first ycarglpl! opry II. against pulling 


i multiplied." Tlioabelief that tho ooif#?v»fluii*ofarohlo 
into nature land was tho cause of the late “decay of 
pernio,” and n*rt that ^his late decay was- the eanso 
of that conversion seems, indoed, to havo long mityivcd 
tlio period. More partook of that belief, for he bitterly 
complains *f *ho process of converting amble into 
pasture land. Addressing a.nobfc of that time, ho 
ltlfttos that ho oxpj-cssod gimself thus: — “Forsooth, 
^ny lifi-d, your sheep that were went 4o bo eo meek 
and tamo, tMid so small eaters, now, as I licar say, bo 
become so groat devourors and so i#ild, that they oat 
up and swallow' down tlio very rfbn themselves. They 
consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, 
and cities ; fof look intwhat parts of the return dotji 
grow tl#i finest and tho dcjpcgt wool, these noblemen 
and gentlemen, yea, and certain abbots, holy lufdoio 
doubt, not confound^; thomsolves with tho pearly 
revenues and profits that wore wont to^row to theif 
forefathers and prodecossofs of their lands, imr being f 
content that they live in rest and pleasures Nothing 
profiting, yea, much noying tho weal public, leave no 
ground for tillage, Tnoy inclose all into jifslurcs,* 
they throw down houses, they pluftk down towns, and 
leave nothing standing, but only tho church to .bo 
made a sheep-hohso. And os though you loA no 
small quantity pf ground by forest#, closes, lantfp, and 
parks, thoso good holy men turn all dwelling -places 
and all glebe land into desolation and wilderness.” 

This wholesale conversion of arablo into pasiuto 
lands, notwithstanding tho docfjf of popiflnfion, had 
tho effect of raising tlio price of com in lliis period. 
Tho frequent dearths^ also, which oeoutred tcndodfto 
the same result. In tho prcHent^igo, ff com is double 
»its ordinary pribo, it is severely^ It by tho groat body 
of tlio people; but ifc.tho fiftcfin^i century it* was 
sometimes tlireo or four* offd e voi* more, ttimos tho 
4>ricp than it had boeir iif tho prcccAinft poriixl. The 
most common prico of a quarter of wheat wgs '4s. or < 
4s. 6d., equivalent Jo 40». or of prowuit money. 
In tho ywtrs J 437-8, howo^r, il was still higher ;• tho 
puco oj ^quarter beings y sqpifi placo\* 1 /.(»«. 8d., 
oqual to lot Os. ft d. of preftmt inftioy, or at about (lie 
price whicjaoom fetched during wmio years of tho 
great continenta.1 wai-s in’ tho early part oflho prese nt 
century. Bbt%t 4his time, if^ wheat was (>*• #d. per 
quarter, "i^ niipeai’S to have been - considered a low 
pried; for in 143G it was cnactciLtliat wlicu it sold for 
tKht fg im it might bo carried oun^ftlio realm without 
licence, an cnactmont which was owed for toil 
yoarfi in 1441, ancHett^ porp.tual in 1444. On tlio 
other hand, if wheat was over loss than Os. ft d. per 
quarter, by^v Corn laMSpassod A J>. 1403, grain was 
tp be allowed to bo imftirtcd into tho country. r J'liis 
law appears* to havo boon uccossary .to prevent tho 


passcam tlio urn ycar^wio pry n. against pulling 
dowq of towns, in why^n was’donlatid that “ where ! 
in eomo towns two^rondred persons twero occupied 
and lived by their lawful labours, n<bv bo there occu* 
pied two or three honlmen.” But Bouse was not .the 
only superficial observer at this period. The grievance 
-to which this* decay of population was ascribed was* 


the conversion of tilled land ixyto pasture, ond tjjo 
oonsolidation of farms and. farmholds “ into ono mjh f s 


law appears* to havo boon necessary # to prevent tho 
ruin of thoso wlip ^till grew corn, for of iqto years 
there hacf been an oxtraovdintfH^ importation of .com 
from the continent, m ordcf* to f^ofjuro a supply 1 of 
English W(jol, which* had rctlucod tho prico of wheat 
to 2«. per qfibrter. "WJien it* is bonsiuered that the 
average prexluflferf an aero of wheat did not exceed 
six buslicls, mWmtfnoro tffan a quarter, it is natui 
to suppose tliJHRmlplaints wore made by groy|| 
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that if foreign %om was allowed to bo imported m wJ*o 
such \uantitips %a to redact tho price to w° kw a prohaWo that 
lign re^tlie/ cotild not cultivate their lauds, and tjjdt, ooimti^ when 
on «ucfi <S)friJ>kMfcs, its iinportationwas prolnbited. « of France. Th 
Concerning tho value oflmid at th*™noa.th*™i* its native site, 
no precise information. In th? reiff^bf Edward *1., Cherries and 
somoJand appears to have fetched ivrentv five years greets of Loi 
purchase, wVile, in the reign of Edward IV., it is Lydgate monti 
inferred, from tho reward offered wf /am for tho .. Strobe 

apnrchenMioii of hi* brother, tho duko of Clarence, or # 
tho earl of Warwick in *170— tamely, either lOOf. That “my Ion 
per annum inland, or 1,000/. in ready monef, lan<i garden at Hoi 
was then worth only ten years* purchase. i*it it Wen sccjp in a 
must ho rememfiered that this monarch, from tho been more att< 


WJp introdu&cf into gardens Sind orchards.* It 4s 
provide that the Orleans pltsn was brought into the 
oouitti^ when the English nolo possession of that part 
of France. The strawberry was taken from the forests, 
its native site, find became a cultivated garden plant 
Cherries and sliatl berries were hwwkea about the 
Greets of London in the rcigq °f Heiugr # V. t for 
Lydgate mentions, in one of his jjoems^he cry^of— 

“ Stmberry ripe anAherrJ& in the rysj” * * 

That “my lord of Ely** had fino strawberries m his 
garden at Holborn in tho tin* of Edward Yl^jbas 
Seen seen in a previous page. Fruits appear tMuwe 


previous page. 
>ndcd to than i 


Fruite appear 
i any previous 
ahthble is deal 


period;® 
\ for an* 


clear, for an* 

L’lli W 


been more attended to than in any previous period; 
numerous confiscation of tho estatos of the adhorents and that garden ground was vi^thble is dear, for ai^ 
of \ ho House tif Lancaster, was rich in lands, and, at acre fetched tho nffc incomsidovabhyum of ten shillings 
tho saige time, as his constant* liabif of borrowing a year: fifteen or even twenty times the sum of an 
proves, poor in money. • AJ, the same time, laifti might acre of arable land. And that tho value of garden 

harohpen thus reduced in value, for tho circumstances ground chiefly consisted in its fruit trees is evident, 

of the times were siu-h as to render* tho tenufb of for there woro*mycgotkblcs grown excepting^ few 
lands very uncertain. Tt is even probable that land cabbages and p^t herbs. 1 Measure-gardens a/ere 

i wns worth much less than ton years’ purchaso, for Sir commonly attached to, castlo-palacgs and the great 
John Furtcscue, advising Edward TV. to reward his abbeys, a?d some care affd skill wore displayed in 
servants with money rather than with land, says, “ It their anfyngement. The gallon of Windsor Castfe 
is supposed that to smne of them is given 100/. worth has lieen Urns described by James I. of Scotland, wE> 
of land yearly, thftt would have hold him content was a prisoner thereabout a.d, 1414. 

Wkh 2°0i. in money, if they might have had it in • Now ^ a , m mfted 

hamT. But it c an hardly bo imagined that land A gardyn fatre, and in the coi 

had «qmk so l%w Ih value as to be worth only two One norbere greae, with wandia 
years’ imrcliasc, as this advico of Fortescue’s would Hailit about ; and bo with trcl 

convey ; .and it would rather seem that those who 

received rewards from Edward were more disposed to Tlmt tuyght Vithiif scare any 

havo cash in hand^n wait for the produce or the So lhhllf fll0 bewip , lml tho lcvi{ 
vonis of tho acres, tywever broad they might bo, Ik-whndct all thy ollycs that 

wHtcli lio might bestow upon them. Moreover, from # And rniddis every licrber might 
past experiences, they might havo had an uncomfort- , *Tho flharpgpuno uueto jun’ipe 
ablo idea that ilfey might not long rftain possessions# Growing so fair with branches 1 

JffiKSSftilCJS 

# overy rec#at revolution, Efl^aranothQr revolution should •• g • 

take place, the£ itiglit sagaiit r^cvt, to their original* James, kiftg of gfcotfand, se.< 
and rigjj^ful owners. JJcsidcs, land to let out at given art of gardeiung when in Enj 
rents was n'ot of great value, for it is on record that of him when lie was restored 
the wont of on aero of arfljle land varied Aom six- would sometimes instruct tlios 


Now wob Uicrct raaed fust by tlio touria wall 
A gardyn fairs, and in the corner is set 
One nerbere groae, with wan4is long and small ' 

Kailit About ; and bo with treis set 
Woa nil the place, and hawthorn hcjflPknct 
. That lyf [living persona] was no#walking there fuhye, 
Tliut luyght withiifBcnro any Sight aepye. 

. So think flic bewis and tho lcvis greno ^ •• 

i lleschndet all thy ollyca that Uiero were • 

And middis every lierber might be sene 
•The &harpg;;rcno sueto jiinipcrro, 

(Trowing so fair with branches here and there 
That ns it fiemyt to n lyf without • 

Tho bewis spread the herbero nlkabout^ ^ sfiWsS* 

James, kiftg of ScoUand, seems to htffe studied tho 


thewreht of on aero of arflulo land varied ArOm six- 
pence to nVcpencol abbot of UniMifi 1491, 

lot eighteen acres ofpastuft land on^i le^p tor eighty 
years at fourpenen halfpenny an acre: on^essly, how- 
evor, BtipuTatiiu* that all the thorns gj^ing thcroon 


iven art of gardeiung wlsen in England, for it is recorded 
that of him when lie was restored to his kingdoiu^that ho 

.. ufAiflil armiAt-luiAU vvin4-'in«/il illiAnn aTwmi# cm i La ...1 


w^ro to bo cvfirpatcfUwitkin tho 4hm twelve years, 
otherwise tho lease was to bo null and void.® * 

A Byzantine writer, reciting the pbservatipife of 
Manuof, emperoMn Constantinople, who visit Al 
England, A.n. 1#J0, says, “ It. h^no vines and but 
little fruit, but it atounds JJ^orn.” As regards 
vinos, it mg be true that, tlioro might be few com- 
pared with w*o sunny binds ol^the south ^hcro they 
#bonufied, but that tliero wo ft none is not strictly 
correct. ’Thera are repeated notices of vineyards in 
domestio documents ; and the opclesiastical archives 
of Ely show .that oM, in, that northern locality the 


Om six- would sometimes instruct *thoso alxiut* him in tho art 
j?i 1491, of cultivating kitchen and pleasure-gardens, am? of 
r eighty planting and ingrafting different kinds of frai throes, 
ly, how- It may bo mentioned tliat^tlio sowing of grasses 
thcroon and tho racing of bther food for tf cattlo wore tot* 
o years, pijictiscd at this fieriod. it was not even tlfo custom 
to manure pastures, so thaVtlie cattle of that period, 
iipifc of Compared with tho Jarge^fatWjd cattlo of the present 
visit Al day, must havo borne a strong resemblance to the 
and but lean kino PKaraqJi saw 4n his dream? As regards 


oorn.** As rc^irds «heep, their value chiefl^consisted i-n their wool, for 
might be few com- which artidSfcSficks of them were^shieflv kept. In 


of Ely show .that oM, m, that northern locabty the 
grape vino was cultivated' in tho roign ef Edward IV. 
It was not, indeed, till foreign winos became morp 
plentiful that vineyards went out oL cultivation in 
England. That there was some Elution paid to 


England. That there was some 
Jto cultivation of fruitntrjfcs is M 


Bhition 

fibrin. 


ora- which articUbk^ of them were* chiefly kept. In 
hey this contiyy tnwfeco of a cow 'was 7*. ; of an ox, 
cfly 1 & 4d. ; of a sheep^h^fid. ; >hid t of a hog, 2s. ; which 
9 in k indicative rather of quflU^f than quality, 
ivos Printing . — Ittwas duringnIL period that the a^t of 

the printing was alscovered — an aN^the value of which 
IV. # no pen can describe. Three towns contend for the 
aorp honour of having giveh birth to this new art— vis., 
i in Haarlem in Holland, and Mayenco and Strasburgh 
L to in Germany. It would impossible to' say to whtcli 
ring to/rn this honour belpngs ; but the Gtermans agree in 


ys&mF wu,w TWV4V “ v * J**, " I w /™ whuiu , uub upriiiaao agree m 

p^Period the cherry and a few Varieties of plum I voJbrating three names as .{ho fathers of this grand 
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imreutfem of the middle age — John Gijenbcrg, Pejpr 
Sohoeffer, and^ John Fast. The grand fundamental 
oonpeption of printing%rith moveable types Belongs 


to Gutenberg alone; tho “part Sohoeffer had in Ihe •in # this present parliament, in no^isJ etteiul or 
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matter being the invention of castin£types of metal 
by means of ja matrix ; and tliat^of rust, probably ; 
•as he yog wealthy % being to assist Gutenberg, who 
waa^xfcr, with the mentis of carrying out his. in- 
vention by tn^ printing of^somo books. Hut this 
new art wos#for several years confined to Germany 
It was not^indoed, till about thirty years had elapsed 
that it was introduced either into England or Franco. 

• Its flfeftoduction into England is unanimously ascAb^k 
|f to William CaxtAi ; and although attempts nave been 
muft to rob him of«t\at honour, there is no doubt that 
*ne was the first priiger in England.* According to his 
own account, Caxton was born in uio would of Kent, 
and fbat nften a lad he caaio fiom his native place 
to London os a draper’s apprentice. Foi-tuno smiled 
on tiffs Kentish lad. In duo tiling he became a 
meVdiant and citizen of London, % u finally he be- 
came consul for Jho English morohigits at Bruges. 
At that time the art of priming from movqpblo types 
L Was the wonder of all Germany, and Cotton's at- 
Intention was drawn to it. Perceiving its importance 
as tho means of spreading knowledge and dispersing 
the dark shades of ignoraftco which had so long 
obscured tho human intellect — as au art which, when 
brought into’ universal use, would make tyranny im- 
possible, and become a safeguard against every form 
of oppression amr *:yruption — Caxton left his mer- 
cantile functions tli&t he migM study and practise 
ihj^new invention. According to his own account, 
LeSacqi ‘ 


;uircd 41 at greto chargo aii'J dispense” so eojp- 

NLpl^te a knowledge of tho new and admired art ff 
■printing, that ho printed, a.d. 1471 pat Colojpie, a] 1 
book, which ho had translated out of tho Frentwpi 
into dfiiU^fh, called 4 The Kcculg of tho Histories 
of Traye/ He appears to have printed this bedk 
both in Frenfti and English, and #.lso to have printed 
tho Jiatin oration of JiAn # liussel? on Carles, duko of 
Burgundy being created a knight* of the garter, so 
that tho productions of life foreign press exhibited 
his* skill in three different languages. • Caxton re- 
turnocr to England in fH72, and in tho next year 

prooamy in 
The’ first book 
glisli press v^as 

4 Tho ..Game of Qliess,' vjjiich ho had himself trans- 
lated from the French* IJJiis was quickly followed 
by others, so Jhat beforo ho died, a.d. 1491, he nod 
published ohput fifty books* many of which were his 
own translations. Caxton *ivod to see^tho qjt esta-* 
blished in England, for before his dj^k0her printing- 
presses were set up in London -^fPKoso of Theodor# 
Food, John Let tow, JV r^am^MRiel i na, and Wynkyn 
do Wordo— who being gmttfgrma, had probably been 
brought into Enghujptty Caxton Mhi* assistants. 
From its first mti*Kction into Englmd, the art of 
printing received encouragement. •Caxton, indeed* 
lived to see its productions allowed to come in to. tho 
|i I land as freely as tho light from hoaven ; and those 
who practised the art or tra^pd yi books as merohan- 
disc, not only jpxi^octed but encouraged by fbo lgyr, 
fi>r in tho reign of IticiMird •] IL, among tlie 
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mercial ac6 of .that brief period wosstins memorable 
gnactmcn/: — u Provided “always thattlys act dr any 
pant thereof or any other act made or ft bo made 


be prejudicial any lot^ hurt, or impediment* to any 
arfjjieer or more%iitstmngor of what nation or country 
he bo, or shall bo, for bringing into this milm, or 
selling By retail or otherwise, of any manner books, 
written or toqfHntod, or for tho inhabiting within tho 
said realm tor tho same in tent* or t§ any writer, limp- 
nfcr, binder, or imprinter ofisuch books as he hath or 
g hall Have to sell by way of merchandise, or for tlicir 
abod<9iu thg^samo realm for tho # cxercising of tho said 
occupations: tnis act or any part thereof notwith- 
standing.” The effect of this liBeml and eulightoned 
enactment was marvellous; for in tho luBcfago a flood 
of light was spread •ovflr tho land by tho diffusion of 
knowlW^o which finally lej to tho groit lhdbrmatk^ 
Manufactures , rfc. — Tho enactment wliiel^ffms 
allcftcd freo trtulo iif books is tho moro remarkable 
becauso tho commercial i^ts of tho last parliament 
of this period, which guvo its sanction to that on- , 
lightened measure, are not marked by any advance 
beyond tho principle of protection. Thus, in con- 
sequence of petitions to that parliament from tho 
pinners, cutlers, bladosmiths, goldtfeatovsf blacksmiths, 
spurriors, founders, curdmakers, wiremongors, ^nd 
coppersmiths of London and gtlier cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages, an act as •passed prohi- 
biting the importation of all articles made by the 
petitioners. By this list of manufacturers, it will 
bo perceived that the manufacture of metals was 
now divided into many branufcSs; this division of 
labour as a natural consequent^ greatly contributing 
to tlioir further iniproveinent and tneir divcr<#ty. 
This is, however, more dearly seen in tho list of 
articlos nroliibltod,' namely, harness* jjr girdles, pins, 
knives, Dangers, tailoss* # slicai-sj ^irtsors, and ■rons, 
tongs, fire- for Its, gridirons, *ftock-loeks, kojs, hinges^ 
garnets, spui*s, b^iteif grJld oi* tieatfti Silver wrought 
in papers for painters, horso^iainess, bitw, # $tirrup8, 
buckles, chains, latton nails wiUi irou shafiks, turnols, 
candlestMcs, both standiiA anu hanging, holy water 
stops, 4Jwmg-4lishes, h%^%^ Javers, ciuftuin rings, 
oards for Tkpol, glasps fo^gownff, buckles for Khoes, 
brooches, b?Jg, tin and leaden spoutm, wire of latte* n 
and iron, gram, and other arti<des mauufiictured by 
tho pctitieiftnji tfhis is a sailicient prouf that flic 
mctallio*at , ts wero improved in tliifc jierial, although 
it ufii^t still b^considcred they^yero in their infancy. 


ft- 


, /^veroin 

efpeoially if compai*ed withjWeu^pft;sent stafo of per- 
fection, when it would be difficumto rcquji$ any 
roqmsite articlo wliioh^| not already in tho market. 

The most important oraneh of England's industry 
in the fifteenth centug^ .waS that of the ^othiors. It 
was at length discovjmSd thaTit would 1m mdf% proft] 
fitablo to tiftn wool into cloth *at hoino than to pay 
foreigners for^doing it; and flmt Wf>ol , n^nde into 
cloth was a more valuably arUdo for exjiort than in 
the fleece. 14 is tjiie theft wcto no* factories, but 
thore wer^ numerous hands engaged m tho manufac- 
ture of clottf JTho maniifiicturo was carried on in all 
Us branches t^workmen iivtheif own homes. Tli^^ 
carder, the sn^OkJtho vftavor,* the fuller, and t.0£f 
shearman or d^^ulovorkod for the tindesman I 
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capital) wo* engaged in cloth* malting, in v their own 
cottahe. And they were takfen uncjprvthe fftoeval prcy 
tootion of the lawn. The doalmgs of tfco cTothmaJmr 
rind life %viflkiMn were regulated* by statute. Thoi 
truck system was ©Hpecialnr forbldaen. Iqp.work- 
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people were not to be paid •m glides, 

and other unproflfable wares;” but’ wore to receivo 
for their labour their full wages in thokwffll money 
«f tho realm. On tlio other hand, tins Clotfcmoker was 
equally protccto«l,Vor ho was not to give out wool 
Woml i(m proper wcignt # an<l every clolhworkor was 

' It 1 * . L!., Till Vt tlltd 
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Ctmnerce . — The rule of the blouse of LancatteipwAs 
ratjicr unfavourable to th5 interests of the national 
industry. Duting that rulo trade ^net^ with rilauy 
obstructions wlftchtotavdod its progross and extension. 
In tho first instance, the long «yi &pensije # foreign 
wars in which its earlier kings engaged, were \dVerse 
to its growth ; and whey they were OTaed, thevcivil 
yvar was fruitful of mischiefs inflicted en commerce. 
But with all its drawbacks, commerce still continued 


to perform hi* duty in his occupation. Durii% tbi% its onward progress; slowly, l*it surely, making As 
iMij-iod a irrcat number of statutes wero n*ulo far tho *fa/to wards that condition of which the pofetmaks 


improvement of <fl otliing arts ; from which statutes it 
is evident that tho woollen manufacture had, long 
be ft* jo its close, become the most important branch of 
jtuI iih try, producing not only seflioient doth® of various 
kinds for homo consumption, but ibr exportation. This 


kinds for homo consumption, but ibr exportation. This 
so beneficial to tho industrial classes of Eng- 
land mid so conducive to its wfalth, was not ldbkcd 
ypon with a # favourablo eve by foreign potentates. 
Tims, partly from political antipathy, but chiefly from 
jealousy of tho prosperity of the woollen inamuaoturo 


*fay* towards that condition of which the pofettfbaks 
when h8 describes it as having “pflt a girdle round* 
the globe.” . Had the Plantageifbte, howovor, beeq^ 
men of peace, tlisw might have promoted commerce 
more tlian any other raco of kings before them, for 
• there was, during their rule, A wider into&ourBo* with 
other nations than had befoA been known, find hence, 
by judicious l^islatioif, the infancy of trade %night 
have grown into adolescence, if not to manhood. - fiull, 


although tlieir warlike propensities checked the growth 
jealousy of "tho prosperity of the woollen manufacture of commejco, they did soifiothing towards keeping it 
of England, tho duke of Burgundy, in the reign of in tho state in which they found it, and in some 
Edward IV., ordained: that all woollen cloths should instances V) advunoe it a stage towards maturity. At 
l>o banished cgit of his land ; and Edward, perceiving all ovonts Henry 1^., in his intervals of rest from 
that this measure was detrimental to the interests of war, turned his attentidh to the promotion and the 
the ^weavers, fullers, dyers, carders, spinnors, and protection of the commerce of his subjects. In tho 
witulqrs of yary, adapting tho anti-commercial spirit first year of his reign, for instance, he granted letters 
of the duko, prohibited tho importation of all mor- of marque and reprisal against the earl of Holland, 
chandizcs of all his lands upon pain of forfeiture. But and issued ordorfe to his admirals iff detain all vessels 
this antiVimmorcial spirit was universal; all classes and property in England, bolq/ging to tho people of 
of society •pirtaking^of it, from the highest to the Holland and Zealand, till the said carl should oonq*A 
lowest. They were willing, indeed, to export, but his subjocts to payjcortain debts owing to English 
veV unwilling to rocifrocato. Tho grand idea of tho qjfcditors, which ha* become overdue. In that same, 
period was to protect native labour from foreign year* Henry siso summoned tho governors of the 
competition. Thfls, firing this porifld, tlio* arts of«dlevcral Hanse-towna, with their protector, the grand 
spimpng, throwing, ffnd weaving silk were brought master of the Teutonic order of knights^bgflppear 
into England, ondJpTactisial^m London by a company l*>6>re his ipnneil, either in person o^by^tlejwty, to 


theSveuvcrs, fullers, dyers, carders, spinners, and 
winders of yarp, adapting tho anti-commercial spirit 
of tho duko, prohibited tho importation of all mer- 
chandizes of aft his lands upon pain of forfeiture. But 
this ant&ammercial spirit was universal; all classes 
of society •partaking^of it, from the highest to the 
lowest. They wore willing, indeed, to expert, but 
veV unwilling to rocifroeato. Tho grand idea of tho 
period was to protect native labour from foreign 
competition. Thus, firing this porifld, tlio* arts of« 
spimpng, throning, ffnd weavjng silk were brought 
into England, andJpractisial^m London by a company 
T>f “silk women# ami although they produced no 
great quantities, a potition was presented by them to 
parliament, a.p. 1455, rSpresonting that tho Lombards 
and # ot.hcr Italians iiffported such quantities of silk 


answer the coinplainttsof English morcMnts who had 
represented titty wefo Aiot treated so wqjl in 
those towns as merchants from them were treated in 
England. Tliero was a •treaty in existence which 
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many good ajid notable households of wiemnhat have dispute was settled by If^riry pacing 15,505 gold 
occupied the sumo crofts, -which ho convenient, Ivor- ftobles to tho grandsnastoj, and 41 G to tho magistrates 
sliiptnl, aud uoccfcjing fyr gcntlewoition and ptlift- of llauburgh ; -whilo tho grand master, on tho othor 
women of worsh^T” Thoro was a continual clamour hand, paid only 7^0 to thi English sufteixm It may 
throughout tho period for protod;ion, which was rod&ily ho concluded from this tlftt the mischiofs inflicted on 
ndronlod; and yet, judging “rom tho proamhles to tho Hanso-tOT^Mmrchants by thi^^nglish prepon- 
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the jjotoctmg acts, moneond womty yf manual derated. .AmongMhor claims these merchants do- 
JfceupsMorjs v/oro always comin!f to poverty, and werq minded damages forskveral hfindfedsof thoir conntiy- 
!iot able to livo “by tlieir mystouies.” *1110 grand men, who had been throw overboard and drowned 


secret lliat in free trade lios tho wealth of nations had 
certainly not yot beenjHscovorod : a truth which will 
be well illustrated flTtho*iuoocodiug section on com- 
merce. ■’ # 

■ . i 
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by the Englisfr^to which ^kyn Henry answered 
tliat when ho 4as made acquaint with the number, 
state, and conditfcn of those who had thus lost their 
lives, ho would cause shfimgcw and pT&yors and other 
wholesome remedies, profitable for their souls and 
acceptable to God ami mpn, to be ordained and pro* 

m/ 1 »l ««»« il.*i Al JS J Vi 


vidcu, upon condition that the' 
i lifi^romedy for the souls of the J 
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l provide the 
who had been 
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After thcirincorporatidh, the bother* 

(•fqjmidttWo rival to yio merchants of 

fjfqstqpro ; for wing composed of nativo subjects, 
^English and Irish* it was favoured d*)tl# by gbvom- 
went fyid the pcoplo, so that ultimately it monopolized 
thcyhief trado Mi woolfen cloth, and tho merchants of 
tho r staple were fairly driven out of the field of Eng- 
lish commerce. 

It has .bipn«ecn that in tho last period all export 
or imporff of merchandise in^ an^s other ships tlmn 
those of English bottoms was strictly prohibited. 
This few, however* was probably not very strictly 
onforqpd ; for in tho documents relating to the quarrel 
with tho ITanse-townH, foreign ships aro oxprossly 
mentioned as being laden witl* goods belonging to 
English merchants. At Iho ooinmcncHtfuent of this 
century, a.o. 1-400, e$pr§ss permission was granted l»y 
Henry W. to tho merchants oj; Venice to brifig mer- 
chandize into England and (filler ports of liis dotnhriVffi 
in their own vessels ;• and when they bad solihffq^m, 
to load them with English goods, and to return tg 
tlioir own country without lot or hindrance. This 
permission was renewed by Homy V., who, also, at*' 
tho commencement of his reign, confirmed tho privi- 
leges that had been granted l>y his father and his 

i ircdeccssors to foreign merchant* Buj tho reign of 
ilonrv V. was a blank' hi commercial enterprise. Tho 
warliko spiiit which was engendered by his attempted 
conquest of France rendered tho^pcoplo, as a nation, 
ftvorso to every peaceful pursuit. Efr-ry branch of 
social industry languished during this dream of glory 
in tho blood-stained fields of France. Commerce did 
not suffer more, if so much, by^w misgovtrnmont of 
llomy VI., and tho civil wars with, which his roi<pi 
was marked, than by tho victories of his fathe^in 
those fields of gl ory. Even th o loss of France al though 


to the nation as regard* conyncrc% #ft is true ilmfr 
during tho hist years of tho reign cf tho unfortunate J 
Henry VI., when the kingdoinVas i Imost.lelFwilhout ^ 
a govermnent, and tho ceauitr^wajL one great. battle- 
field, in rehich the YorkisMand ami Lancii 0 trians*con- 
ten5cd # fcS^ tho victory Wh Seadiy onofgy, foreign 
commerce (Jroatty suffered ; but no qgoncr was peace 
restored by tho triumph of tho llousqof York than it 
began to revive, flammoroo had now tgken such dgcp 
root thatjt could not recei^o a lasting injury— it 
might droop and ‘languish under foreign and civil 
war, but peac£ was its infullilJte^sstoror to life and 
vigour. Edward IV. pad great aronlion to morcan- 
tilcVaffairs, not only protecting anti encouraging tho 
trado qf his subjects, %nt engaging in tgulo liiiusqjf 
whereby ho obtained considerable wealth* ' IBs rci 
is markcfl # by many temmcrefol troatiqprwith^ofoig 
powers, viz*, Dcnjnark, Ilri^any^ Castile, tlio Nothoi 
lands, the II anse- towns, now comprising nearly seventy 
in nnmtor, Spain, aftd other countries. « Although by 
the treaty of* Henry IV. ^ith the antKoritios of tlio 
Uanso-towns, past* injuries were to *bo buriod in 
'oblivion, dqyiog tho whole of this period they appear 
to have been jfltocmborcd and ravaged. This treaty, 
indeed, like f^Kg.' was aoqly piauo to bo brok( 
Katber tho pi^P^j^vr * ^ 1 ’ 


drewnei by the peojfie of tlio H&ifbqfbwns. This* 
peculiar eflum wa% neves satisfied ; but to prevent rao 
recurrence of Such outtages, a now treaty was con- 
cluded on tho basis of miftnal freedom of trado |nd 
oblivion of past yijuries. Treaties on* tho same basis 
of reciprocity of trade wore mode by Henry IV. with 
Bortugqk Flanders, Brittany, Castile, and other ooun* 
tries f dha tho arrowing importanco of foreign trado at 
this ttfne is ftSiher indited by tho public recogni- 
tion given toMsociatqi oodieS of merchants who wer^ 
allowed to $lect governors whoso functions somewhat 
resembled those of tqpdcfn consuls, and who usually 
rerisM hi tlio foreign country to which those Vlu^ 
Mooted them trided. But with all this "teeming 
liberty of. commoroa,«it was fettered and shackled by 
•fostrictions. Neither tho meiyhantuior tho legislators 
of this period entertained any jusPideas of tho host 
meanfi of ptomqting its«extqpsion, The British mer- 
chant^ as a rule, was a monopolizer. Foreigners were 
univofsally considered interlopers amL enemies — men 
whU.camo into England for tho ftle purpose of en- 
riching Uiemselves at tho exponse df yie native mer- 
chants. Ilenoe, wnilo Hemy, on the one hand, entered 
into treaties for. freedom of commerce, on %ho other 
lAnd, at tho instigation of nativo merchant restric- 
tions wore laid upon it which went for to nullify the 
effect of those treaties. Thtts, in the 4th and 5th o$ 
this reign, it was enacted that all foreign merchants 
should expend all the money they* received for the 
goods they imported in English merchandize to bo 
exported ; that ftov should not cany any gold or 
silver out of the cl^ntiy either in coin, plate, or 
J>yllion, Holder tho pain of forfeiture; that all tho 
goqjls they imported should bo esld within tho space 
Lof three months ; that ono nierchhut-atrangcr sliotfld- 
\ot sell any goods to another merchanhstmngcri anTl 

that when " * 1 - A ^ — * * - * 
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mained in #o country, lliq^o Restrictions exhibit 
great jealousy toward* foreign ^icrchmits, and they 
could not foil greatly to interfere with tho freedom of 
commerce. • . • • 

But, notwithstanding foreign piorchapts wore thus 
exposcA to jc&loiisios, imults, and Lai'dships, those 
companies vhich hatH been incorporated by roval 
•chBiiers in previous periods stMl oxistc^ in Ixmdon 
and otMr places.* And that thoysflounshed in the 
midst of all thcyjiad to enduro is evident ; for it is # on 
rocord that the merclijyfls of thfc staple, in the year 
1458, paid, for customs ob wool, woolfds, aboflen 
cloth, lcathm\*tin, and lead) which* they exported, no 
loss a sum tnan 08,000/., containing as much silver as 
130,000/. preseq^ monoy. This^^||rfhy, However, 
flourishing as it was at this finally ruined 

t>y competition., In*th*th i rtco^Fh ccnturyfo comply 
of English merchants, cWfled tho brotherhood of 
Thqmas k-Bcoket, v n^rtablishcd, a^i from that time 
had been working^fwway in tho c^imercial world 
by tho exportation of woollen cloth, a As tho manufac- 
ture of that article increased, tho trade of this brother- 
hood also inertesod. At tho commencement of tho 
fifteenth century it hod become a society of so much 
importance that, in the year l4b6, Henry IV. incor- 
porated it by a charter regulating their gov&nmcn j^faid 


vhidK bad been granted to 
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ITanscP merch&H/i wore only, es a rule, granted for 


foutkMion. • Atyawinplaints were t$ cease for ever,mll 
pant injpriosworo to be buried in the grave of objivion, 
the Hamie merchants were to •receive 10,000/? in foil 
of all demands, and judges were to %o Ixi appointed 
on both sides to do justice without any legab formal- 
ities between tho parties, whether in eisril^r criminal 
causes. It is cleat that during tho reign of Edward 
IV. tbero was a groat imj^tus given to foreign com- 
merce. Awakening from *1 heir tfream of gloif, the 
]>cop1o eagerly engaged in it. It became # OH popular' 
as war had boon, and infinitely more profitable. War 
emptied the public and private purses, commerce filled 
them to the c*'oi flow. To Edward IV. commerce was 
a perfect Paotolns; for, besides Jhe pains which he 
I derived # from it by hia^own commercial transactions, 
iSSfet^xincd, during liis rcijjn, loans to a large amount 
frujp nblividual merchants and from mercantile turn- 
ip uni ties, botfj} of his own kingdom and of other coun- 
I tries. That trade and confmoroe at tho closo of this 
I # jMJiiod wero considered of tlio highest importance to 
the welfare of the community, is clear from tho fact 
that out of tho fifteen acts ^Kissed by the owe parlia- 
ment of Kicluird lil., seven of them related solely to 
commerce and manufactures. But few of tho acts of 
parliament of this period, from its commencement to 
its close, wore realty calculated to extend commerce ; 
or if thoy wen?, their effects were in a great measuro 
neutralized by unenlightened and arbitrary restric- 
tions. • r •' 

Notwillaffnndiiigfi|JiIividiui]s by tlio pursuit of 
trado sometimes . rqwi not only to wealth, but even 
to c £ank and power. f Thus, William do la Bole, a 
merchant* who fiourislied in the reign of Edward III., 
was made chief baronjjf the exchequer, and a knight, 
baimyrct, and life dcsoead&nts bcuame carls, marquises, 
and dnkc* of Su|K>lk ; t^p (second duke, John do la 
•Polo, even mauryyig pijncest Elizabeth, sister of Ed- 
, ward 114 At the death of his son, the prince of 
Wales, Richard III. declared tho eldest son of John 
do lfi Pole und Elizifootlwprcwwnptivo hour to tho 
throne, ani at tho same tip a marriage wajJIrranged 
between tfloir duuglfter Vftm and ’ JamoJ; Suko of 
Ilothsuy, afterwards James IV, oP Sconand. But 
having rcatfluxTlhis giddy height, the family of tho 
1)$ la Bolus lairnc faster than they^hod risen; their 
alliance with the Housfe of York and tho prospect of 
iliolr fiucccs&ioh to tho crown proving, in the reign 
of Henry VII., tlm^fluso of iheir rnift. But &no of 
tho greatest merdfints of*this period flourished fli the 
reign of Henry VI. This was William Canjrng, 
M\o was five times mayor Bristol, and /i great 
jffncfuctor k> that city: the magnificent church of 
A. ltcdclitfe bomg founded by hi to? Um his 

^nionumuut in tliat cliuiyh it is recorded that Edf 
ward IV* on ond occasion seized 2470 t&ns of shipping 
belonging / to him, iiu, which wore included three 
vessels of great &\w for. .that period, pno of 400, a 
second of h0(1, and a third of 900 tons, it is not 
stated why Edward seized Canyng’s shipping, but 
it may bo suppled that it* was boMfto he steadily 
■Mhered to tlio* Lapcagjmn caujg^^r Henry Vlr 
j md bestowed great fhvonhr onrfS^Jfetol merchant. 
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peding year ho addressed two letters iff the grand 
master of Pte^and the magistrates of Dantzic, 
entreating tfiSHfctoour for two ^factors, resident 
within ihd jurisdic^p of hi* “beloved and honour- 
able merchant, William ffonvnjJ.” Another of tho 
merchant princes of thii perio j^va s Richard Whyting- 
ton, “ thrice IqjUl mayor of who flourished 

in the reign of Henry IV., to wnom he lent on one 
occasion tlio largo sum for tliqgo days of 1,000/. on the 
security of tho subsidies on wool hides and woollels. 
The story of Wliytington and his cat is too well 
known to t>e recorded' our pages, especially as it 
is -more fable, for its hero was nut a sdullion-boy, as it 
•< V . ■ 




presents, but tbo s$n of Sir WiI]i!!n#WhyUngton, h 
bSgbt. T)thorl4>ndon^xierchants*who)cxit HeuryTV. 
money wore* John Kbrbtuy and John Houj^who 
appear at that time to hitvo been oven more wealthy, 
tliim Whjrting^on, for their respective loans ^rero 
double tho amount of his. All thesoMhrco merchants 
were great benefactors to tho good city of Lomlotf; 
for •vftjiilb Whytftigton erected an almshouse near 
Hjghgato, stil^ remains a monument of his 

wealth and munificence, Nofbury and Hondo founded 
sevftal olyirohes, colleges, and charitable institutions. 
At Hull also there Jluurislied a merchant prince in 
tqjfcperiod, one Jo^p Taverner, who built a ship*ip * 
► large as a grcatsVchetian carrick, for which Henry Vj. 

in The year 1449 granted him a license to carry wool, 
l# tin, lambskins, passelargcs, yul other hides, from tho 
ports of London, ^Southampton, null, or Sandwich, 
on ftfmply*paying aliens £uty to Italy, and to bring 
boclfc wit him bow staves, wax, and otlier foreign 
produce to* England. A§ Mocpliertwn observes, this 
eucpiption of an English subjeft flora the law (if 
the staple, in consideration of tho dktraordinary size of 
his vessel, is a jS’Oof that sio such ve£el had hitherto 
been built in this country. *• 

• One of tho chief means by which coitfmerco was 
promoted in this period was the jealous care with 
which the narrdw sous bclaveen our island and tl»o 
continent was guarded. Tho importance and neces- 
sity of being masters at sea was ^generally acknow- 
ledged both by tlm Plantagenut kings mul their 
subjects. A rhfming pamphlet, wiitlcrMfclgjttho 
year 1433, earnest lVinculc 11 ted this policy, ossem^l 
# Hiat if t^e English Kept tho seas they would coni|K.*l 
wj. the world to bo at peace wi<h them, and to court 
their friendship. It was for tho* purpose of guarding 
{ tho seas and protecting commerce, y*nt tho cuiciAt 
duty of tonnage and poundage was granted To 
king^^iarliamcnt.' ' In tho year 1400, Henry IV. 
tr ieojPrFbxdiri i newt of imposing thi% £ask on # the 
merchants Acmselvos, granting ^th^m, with tho eon- 
.sent of parliament, a duty of thjjeo shillings on every 
ton "of wine, five per cent, on all other {foods imported, 
and the four t If part of tho subsidy on \^pol and leather 
fot that purpose. But this experiment wus a failure. 
It Wta soon diseoveredathftt tilt merchants took no 
care to guygd tho scaA, and Ilenrv therefore stopped 
1 1 tfb paymeut of*tlie duties granted to tjjem, and took 
the matter in Ills own lauids. He maintained the 
dominion of tlio seas with great spirit. While En- 
gaged, indeed, against^ Hie ear^of Morthumberland, 
the confederates, tho French, Flemings, and ptolbns, 
insulted tjui* English coasts, and interrupted tho 
English coiSmerco ; but u* ample* revenge w^s taken 


JfingUsh commerce ; but u» ample revenge vjpa taken 
up)ii them for Hieir deprcdations^J&^it was in the 
reign of Henry v. that the tlio seas was 

more fully secured. Hjr two Recessive Victories 4ho 
united fleets of FrancoVftd Genoa were almost anni- 
hilated, and the flookfeof England) aode triumphant 
over the narrow To contend ^ith tho French 

and Genoese, llenry built some dromios or laigo ships 
; of war at Southampton, three of which, according to 
the authep" of the rhyming pamphlet al>ove mentioned, 
‘"wore called* the ‘Trinity/ Hie 4 Grace de Didi/ and 
tho ‘Holy Ghost/ Anotfler Vritor of tho period 
| mentions two iSiips belonging to the fleet with ^nch 

1 » V- 


Henry m Jtb hia second invasion of Fmnoo under tho 
names odtho Chamber’ andiho * King'* Hall/ 

"the fopmsr in winch the king himself dhiled, carrying 
a%m of pifrplo jjilk, whereon wa%fmbn*li»ed the 
arms of England and Franco. During tho long and 
t\u bit] Ait. reigtt of Ueiiry YL, tho affairs of England, 
LkkIi by land add son, declined : the French not only 
expelling the English from their own country except 
(Calais, bu^ insulting and plundering their owu coasts. 
Tho great earl of Warwick, however, on being nj>- 
pointod admiral, scoured thfi channel, and captured 
scvcqpl French shifts, by ftliich tho dominion of tho 
' soas^vas in some degree recovered. Hut it was more 
fully res total in tho reign of Ed want IV., who not 
only protected tho trade of liii^ subjects by his fleets, 
but wns enabled to employ some of jjis own ships 
in trade, an ^ merchant no foreign power daring to 
molest dhem. In tlio brief reign of Richard III., no 
particular attention stemff td Jiavp been paid i^fflo j 
dominion of tJie sea; otherwise with tho njmmrous I 
ships which Edward lV r . had foul looted before his 
death to invade Franco* ho might lfavo prevented 
the lauding uf his successful rival, Henry, carl of 
Richmond. Beyond tho precaution of having lteacons 
on tho hills of tho coast, whiejj were lamps fastened 
upon beams of timber, nothing was done even to 
obtain information of tho movements of tho enemy 
while crossing tlm channel. • 

During Ibis period the En gl i sfc, meivlmn t s enlarged 
tlioiv borders,' visiting some seas afld coasts- ' ’unfre- 
quented in tho fourteenth century. Thus, in tlm 
» year 1413, a eonmqM^Londoii merchants loaded 
several ships with .merchandize to ths 

valuo of 24,000/. for tho wesUmi .parts of Morocco, 
which appeal's to have been tho urst ad veil turn of 4 ho 
English to tlioso ]Nirts. But this adventure provcu tin 
fortunate 1 , for 4ho Genoese seized tl ships and thoii 
cargoes, being jealous of tlajL own* trade with that 


other edtios of Italy umUKn gland, but it appears to 
have b^k carried on in radgn bottoms ai^l by foToign 
mcrclAiix^. This trad # Jk o#o^timo Helms to liavo 
been morb favoiftublo to tlio Italian com inunit ius than 
England, for tlio rhyming author of tljp * U1 h* 1 of 
English Policy/ # sftys that these foreign merchants 
bore the gold out of this land, and siflikod tho thrift 
ou^ef tho. hands of English merchants, •“ as the wasp 
auckftth luxic^ out of tho bftk^ Various attempts 
wovfi made by English nlbrehanS^ in Hie course of 
this period to obtain a share in this trade, but it w*s 
not tiU tho reign of lUchard 111. that Ihoy obtailkd 
any solid footing in Laly. Hitherto thmr design Md 
not only^Jbcn oj»posoJ by th«J|alian mJKdianfcs tli A- 
# selves, but .by the English kings who fiivonroT then^ 
because they were over reffdy to accommodate them 

i .1. . ... 1 „i ii ^ 


interest in this Histance,^ therefore, ’ retarding tbo 
'progress O^Englisli commerce. . 

The exiKwiiof this ^riod ifero more numerous 
Than thole of^^fourteCufeccntur^. But them wp 
nqj^EP^^istlCP-ttie bones and sinews^* 
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man. •Slaves fic^longer formed an item of %»e carport 
trade 4 lint, according to some authors, andtficr item 
of a singula* damotor took its place— that ofpikrim^ 
Ship-lcAda 0 S tl##o were over and #non "airioji i'rohfi 
England to tho continent, to juty their devotiqps at 
the shrines of imaginary sainfc. Fortuita wore cjjn- 
tinually gran led hy tho inonarchs of this period to 
carry pilgrims from such a jiorfc to tho ahrino ctf sucli a 
aamt, expressly named in tho permit., eTlyis, in tlio 
year 14:11, Henry ltf. granted permits for the exporta- 
tion of 24: ft devotees tb the shrino of St. James o£ 
(buipoHfoIla. ttut in thisfibingiilat article therf was I at 
fill land complete reciprocity between England an^ tlio f tji 
continent, in wliiuJi England lmd tho ad\%ntage, for | vc; 
fJicro was a greater i importation of pilgrims from tho 
continent to visiL the renowned shrine of St. Thomas- 
ii-lteckel, at Canterbury, thai^ w#ro exported to all 
tho utilities on tlio continent put together. * It is 
i Hi if this was a^mtiUablo trade —for trade it 

WrtH-^^tho people everywhere) w.ro tiyight that ^ ho 
Faints loved money, and rich were tho offerings luid 
at the feet of tfieir altars. • - 

• Tho staple articles of exportal ion were wool, woollen 
clotlis, and, when permitted, corn. Ilut tlioro wore 
a miscellaneous variety of other articles exported, 
many of which \vo$o permitted, at times, for par- 
ticular persons to bo exported without paying customs. 
Thin* m the 1 Feeder a ’ occurs this list of articles, 
which, in tlio year # bl28, wevo shipped duty IVco for 
tho king of PdHugal, and the countess of Holland. 

For tho king, 0 silver cups, gilded, each of the 
weight, oft 6 marks, or 4 proper of . soaij&t j 

doth ; 1 piece of sin ttyixl in grain ; ”1 piece of 
blood-colour; 2 pioajrof musti-evil us ; 2 ])iecos of 
marble colour 2 pieties of russet mustrevilus ; 2 
pieces of block cloth of lyre; 1 piece of white woollen 
cloth; 30(f piece* *>f Essex straits, for kverioa; 2000 
platfers, dishes, *umc<8& pots, ayd other vessels of 
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olcetrfim ; fL number of \oSl% 6f various kinds and 
sizes, with curtynji; (10 # rolls worsted; 12 dozen 
# of lances, # nnd 20 ambling horses. For the countess 
"tlioro were quantities of various woollen cloths; 12 
yards of red figured s»*m ; 2 pieces of whito kersey; 
3 matltles of jubbits* ftir ; jjJTmber of mailins^Jur ; and 
a quantity of rye, both *lio(yhid ground. Jfalf these 
articles were notproduced in England; they certainly 
could bo piyclnSed, and formed a part of the export 
trade. Another Article of export, and one pf no moan 
consequence, wflj Yarmouth herrings? Tliat Jrado had 
- commenced irt tlio preceding century, but it was qpw 
considerably enlarggt^br tlio consumption of hotting* 
“ tlj^ation* of Europo, and there #ero 



was great in all 

in so good as Iboso of Yarmouth. 'Hie English 
ing fishery was carried o^with vigour aiji sue- 
And nun nec tod witli thig trade the. singular 
it occurs tilt ono of iite clorgjy was a gftit dialer 
mrtienings. Matthew Pans says that William 
['ruuipington, in*tho rcigft of Ilonry Ilf., nod agents 
at Yarmouth at tbo proper season, who purchased 
largo quantities of tpmngs, winch ho stored up in 
a house which ho had bought ftr fifty marks, till 
they wuro sold 11 to the inostnnablo adv&ntafo as well 
.as honour of his abbey.”* But it wasj»t only hi red 
{■taping* that tlilf cler gy tr aded, torjwaent* mentioff 
k\ i W uiudo of bishops ics of rank 



goAsT Licences Were even jgrantyl theuf by tho 
Engh&e kings to export without peering custom 
Lduties, and it is said that, notwithstanding they 
werS thus favoured, they sometimo| earned ox» a 
little smugglings • , 

%Tho ‘Libel of English Folicy* gives a distinct 
account of articles imported into* England® by d;ho 
merchants of different countrie^or canwffi by them, to 
the great emporium of Bilges, m Flandem, and from 
tnenco imported by English merchants. Hjfuges^as 
this period tho groat cuiporiun|of Europo,to whic^ 
m nun-chants, both of tho south^nd tho north^j^i 
veyed tlic^r goods for sale. kSo great pros their resort 
to it tlmt, in tho year 14SG, onob kundml and fifty 
whips, laden with im^rchandizo, ariived at its harbour 
of Sluys in ono (my. Thither, fiom S^in, • \vei*o 
brought figs, raisins, wines, oils, soap, datos^ liquorice, 
wax, iron, wool, wadmotor&kins of goats and Ipda, 
saffron, and quicksilver ;# fipm Portugal, IVino, fvax, 
grain, figs) laisms, #ionoy, cordovan,, dates, salt, aqil 
liides; from Brittrihy, wine, salt, linen, aud canvas; 
from Germany lind J Russia, corn, iiftn, steel, copper, 
bowsfaves^tmards, wax, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, peltrey, 
tin-cad, fustian, buckram, cauvas, and w v uolcards ; fiotn# 
Genoa, gold, cloth of gold, sillc, cotton, oil, black 
pepper, roek‘ alum, 8iud ^woad ; and from Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian states, spices, groceries, 
sweet wines, sugar^drugs, and 

r.d jnpos, rind tnarmmiU tnvlcd 

niilid ami trfplis flint little have avayleil/ 

Such appear to have bt€n the chi* imports ofJCnglaud 
in tho fifteenth ceniiPsy, and many of its articles wero 
brought thitlior in tonaidorablo 


#• 


quantities. It Is 

refilled tliat lUyjry Vi., in 1450, made a purchase of 1 

f m from somo merchants of Genosi, wlio brought it 
English ports to the amount of 4000/., ondjth&tho 
refold it. for t\^ico ttiiit amount. But i t troi^^Wpoa v 
that* lfcnry ^Jid not rwiy ready money ffe his alum. 
On tlio oontraiT, thefj clainawgs to Imi settled by tho # 
remission of crastoms 1 duties' upon tlio goods hi ought 
and carried a way with tlicon on this and on future 
otiefisions, till tlio debt should lx* paid: parliament 
giuntiug . theirf a JicAce in ^io nieantimo to otfpoi-t 
any staple wares wliatovcr fii>m tho sqjjtli ]>arfc of 
England. lJemy resold Iiis ulfim t# English mer# 
chants for rpafly m^nev, ami parliunuXit gi ant#(l thorn 
a nttoiojxily of the whole trade for tlio next two years; 

that We may conclude thlfc wliat Vith tho king’s 
profit ©J 4000s uud uio afditfonal prieo put upon it 
by tho English merchant#, tho consumers of alum 
\\oro pretty well i fleecod#betwoen tlicinl* Another 
article impor^|^hito England at this timo was stock 
fish, which wa^^wed iVom IeelaifB by some mer- 
chants - of Bristol other Jowm, chiefly for tho 
purpose of victualling shipa^r .Bng voyages. But 
tlfis appears to lfyve bedh a very uncertain trade, for 
the Danish gowument modo^Mpatcd attempts* to 
provent tho Engl^h from trading to tho coasts of 
Iceland, so that at times .tho vegscls sent out could not 
obtain full freights. 

^ Concerning tho balance of trade in tho fifteenth 

tent* mentioflft century vory littlo isi kiffiWn. From tho omount of 
‘ " c “- 1 ' ti-ady canicd on, however, tliere is* reason to believe 
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Wat ifwp in favour England, on a tfiat it wna 
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trade with Venice and Florence was when ho woto L tyTmoasure. ~ These acts wow passed «n the yen® ii 4 25, 
x ? ® . ***• Julian commanitiojf; but if it was and in ^ho same year it was ordained that merchants 

then, it was clearly not always scffoAho money pay- rooming fromforoign*cpttntries should always bring 
montg«a%!e to England during sorno years amounted. back with than harness, or defensive anuour, spears, 
ann^ly to 140,000 ducats, and it is expressly stated shafts, hows, and staves. In order to encourage com- 
thateduring tlftwe yean thc^balanco was against the rnorco a law subsequently passed permitting mer- 
ropqphc. Miat, on»the whole, the balance of trn<kp chants for one whole year to ship' their goods in 
was groatly in favour of England is evident from the foreign vessels if no Scottish Vessels coulil bo found, 


fflgMRfft 


of his ac 


throughout hh kingdom * which ocA do- 
jjiat were to bo sold by weiftlA andwbut 
► b/moasuro. These acts wow passed an tha yea* 1425, 
and ig {lie same year it was ordained that merchants 
rooming from ^oruign*cpuntries should always bring 
back with thein harness, or dofensive anuour, spears, 
shafts, hews, and staves. In order to encourage com* 


great increase whiol took pi- 
| oxjCTt, especially mJRio most important of all, wdbll8g 
eloUi. It is evident also, from the fact that tlio kings 
this period oxpdn^cd immense riches in their wars, 
which could not n^ye been snstaux^l if tlio profits on 
manufactures and merchandize lied not been very 
considerable. But, pefrlmp, the strongest proof of 
trade being profitable tnav lie found in the grout 


traae Doing profitable may be found m tlio great 
increase of the wealth of ifldividut^B merchants, in- 
stances of which ha vo been given ; jtna tlio flourishing 
condition of most of tho commercial (jj tics -find towns, 
and especially of Loudonf Then, again, # there was 
Still largo sums of money sent from England to tho 
ftmrt of Home, which could never have liken plaoo 
had not trade been profitable, fqr we hoar of no gold 
or silver mines Jbeing woi^cd during this porioi 
While, therefore, ^English monoy found its way to tho 
continent — for it was current in every part of Europe 
— foreign money must havo flowed ink^Eugland, 
otherwise tho country would soon* ha^^RMhi|^ 
state of bankruptcy^ It was Jlmdo alone that suP 
•tiiincd thn public credit, and u may safely be con- 
cluded, in tho absence of all chi-root data, that tlio 


ico in somo articles of Lwhicli implies thaf cornincrco was ah this date, A.n. 
m i variant, nf all. dlfa M 4 28$ fettered in Scotland for want of shipping, ami 

not for lack of goods or enterprise, *’ James 
desired to make tmdo liioratiue to his\ \dom is 
evident, from the laws passed to incrcafo US atogk* of 
gold and si 1 vos; for # by f these laws all merchants wore 
oompollsd to bring homo a certain quantity of bullion 
in ’proportion to tho value T»f goods they oxpoftodfl^ 
duty of ten pes crntAvas laid on gold and siiv^rroirH 
oxpprtqd ; and, finally, tho exportation of tho precioijp 
metals,, coined or uiicoinAl, was prohibited. Other 


But, pdHiups, tho strongest proof of oompolWd to bring homo a certain quantity of bullion 
profitable fnay be found in tho grout in’proportion to tho value tif goods they oxnoftaPtfi 
he wealth of ifldividmi merchants, in- duty of ten pes cent Avas laid on gold and sitv^rcttm* 
ich havo been given ;^jtnrt tlio flourishing oxpprtqd ; and, finally, tho exportation of tho precTotw 
nost of tho commercial <jj tics -find towns, metals,, coined or unooinM, was prohibited. Other 
y of Loudonf Then, again, # thero was laws were also passed for tWPfcuuo puvpow, as those 1 

ms of monev nnnfc from Enoinfid to tho for RKOortninmrr the nf fth nil Avitnvla nml 


•tiiincd tk» public credit, and u may safely be con- 
cluded, in tho absence of all correct data, that tlio 
, balance of trade, notwi tlistanding Iho many liindmfibjs 
1 to its extension, was, as in formor periods, in Jivoij 
of England. In a word, dospito all tho vicious legi 
lati^y^tho mpnarclis and parliaments of this period, 
it is a review of tho whole, il^t eonnn^roo 

made consiSrablo .advances, hv^l that, therefore, it 
•was profitable to tho cftmfhnnit.y* • # 

Tlio sarao may also ho said of tliotcommorco of Scot- 
* land, nlthouglf, compared® with that *>f England, it 
wJU vo ry limited. Tllvcn at tho gomme^cement of tho 
contufy, when that cotftilry was rent with faction, 
tliero is cukicneo tlw# it was not wholly neglected. 
1 ft is recordinl tfiat in the year ®1 4 10, Si^ Robert Um- 


duty of ten pes centAvus laid on gold and Ritv^rc^ins 
oxp^rtetd ; and, finally, tho exportation of tho precioijp 
metals,, coined or uncoinAl, was prohibited. Other 
laws were also passed for tht^uno jmvjxwe, as those* 
for ascertaining tho rate of cuHtoms on all ex]K>rts and 
import^, and for securing tho (tllerls of traders who 
died in foreign lands. It. is probable 4»bios hail the 
same end in view in a law passed a.i>. 1*130, which 
ordained that no person under tho rank of a kiUght, 
Europe or who had not an income of ’iOObmarks and upwards, 
England, should wear cloths mado of silk or afWucd wiQ^ tho 
fin^tfi irs, for to obtain theso expensive articles his 
hatsuP* their gold And silver. 

Or it may he tliat thisia^^^p pissed #o preserve 
distinction of rank ; for it ifl clcPbtrom sutii an emu^t- 


rnent that somoof tho loss* wtaltJiy classes induUjWl 
thenificlvos in these expensive ldnds of dreso. It duos 
, not ajqicar, howover, that Ihj emwiments of James 
improved the trade sf tlio country lotmy gixsafccyttcnt. 
Alx>ut tho ilato of his* A^atii, tho\)iyming autnor.of 
‘The Jdbel of English Volicy ’ myp Wiat tho exports 
of Scotland were only tliroo in number : naq^iy, wool, , 
tvoolfells, and hides. At tlilf time tho.chl^'t* <H»nti- 
ncnlal todo of the Sco|(mL lufchants was canied on 
atBrujpf; from whenrilBlProdi lion to.1ho bin lion 
which w icy obtained finbfhefr #'aw materials, they 
brought homo tSreign miinu^icturcsj^ various kinds, 
among which are expressly meat ionc^meirery, haber- 


xx is recorucu ltiui; m me yean'uv, iwiuwn. um- among which are expressly merit Loue<£iuciiccry, hubor- 
frevillc,*an English admital, sailed up the Frith of dashciy, csrt-wligels, aii^* barrows. % Tho ivign^of 
Forth and capUircd fourteen “good fillips,” wlfleh James was not. marked I>^ any legislative enact- 
wero laden with wOolkin xtnd linen cloth, pitch, tr#, meats greatly culvanfageous to comnwrpo.* Ho renewed 


wero laden witTi woollen And linen ck»th, pitch, tnfr, 
meal, wheat, and rye; besiacs burning scveraj|6tlfcrs, 
one of whjcfl, for its sizA was filled tho “Grand 
galliot of Scotland.” Umfitevillo also jlundorcd tlio 
surrounding coajjfg of that sea, an^Mpft return, it is 
said that he brought homo soflRRn com that the 
English market wa^cJisaponcd, for which he obtained 
the expressive namo oft Robert* Mendmarket. It js 


incuts gicatly advantageous to coinmei-ai. # Ho renewed 
tie IIIwb thafc®had been mndo^l»vJji.s father fur the 
uniformity, of weights an® mouslftas, and for regn- 


cantilogregulations of tlis pnneo chiefly relatad to 

, w m coinago. That merclmiits in his reign jrcro wiei 

market wa^oJi^poncd, for which he obtained ^somo is tvidentf^os some tlim^ wd| 

ressivo namo oft Robert 1 Mendmarket. It js cinpL»yod by hiij^fh emlxissics and other 'public bus 
i, however, th^ the ships cofRiired and burnt ness in connection - wjith- tho barons* and the clergy. 
English dlmfal wore not lU belonging to Indeed, «hi 1 chs a portion was of. good credit) ami had a 

I # il.!- xf iL ^ 1* ** -- - - .1 — - - - — - p - .1 am a j .4* 1 ^ .^1 -4 i k 


Scotland, for at this timo the Lomtards carried on a certain amou: 
considerable trade ^rith that" country, and, therefore, he was not al 
some of these ships might havo belonged to Loirfbard *tho samo®t^p 
merchants. “ On tho rostomtion *of James I. to nis 
throne, by various legislative dfcts ho sought to im- 
pi-ove the commerce of Us country. Thus, by so"* 1 


mt of property, by %law nhssed in 1468, 
Iiowedvto go abroad as a merchant. At 
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other# iso. Iif (ho reign of Junes III. soVntl com* 
merclgl lava wc|p enacted, Hit they af-o no* marked 
b y «*£ gnfctf depth of windom or knowledge #>f m b 
subject m the legislators of Scotland. attempt 

to prpmpto thb importation of bulliou, anrl to jpyovent 
the exportation or coin, was ctrried bn with greater 
vigpiy than ever; but despite all enactments to that 
end, money was still as scarce m over. Nor Would it 
be otherwise, for the valuo of goods im**)rt*d exceed^ 
in amount that of the exports, aud hence tlio balance 
had to be paid in money. While, therefore, the men* 
chants brought homo and delivered to the ma#er of ( 
the mint the stipulated quantity of bullion for #very 
sack of wool, lasttif hides, or measure of Rlher goods 
exported, it jh clear they were under the necessity of 
paying coin af/ay to a largo amount for the manufac- | 
turcu goods which they imp$rt<yl. was vain to 
expect ftat under sucl^ circumstances tlio wealth of 
tTfrwjnfmtry could huvo Men increased, especially as 
euiijjuokio was surrounded by other restrictions fetal 
to its in tores J. Thus, in the year 1407, it was or- 
dained that no person sixfold trade as a merchant 
•unless ho was a froo burgess resident within burgh, 

* and not even then unless ho was “ a famous and wor- 
shipful man/' having, half a lost, of goods of more in 
property or tryst. No handicraftsman or artisan was 
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allowed to engagb in trade at all, except he # renounced 
hifT cruft and obtained <# special licelico for Jlwit pur- 
pose. It is difficult to conceive the purport of bucJi a 
Jaw except it . was # tojproservo the monopoly of th^ 
foreign trade in-tfyrfiandff of the richer merchants. 
Bv another law; no vessel was allowed to soil to %ny 
fdKign country between the qpd of October and tho 
1® inning of February, which must have been veiy 
ip^imeniftl \ tho interns of ^mmerce, although it 
jflus oKEnsibly passed for its protection, or rather the 4 
preservation of Uio shipping, sailing at fhat season 
being d^cn^d peculiarly dangerous. From .another 
act of ilie same parliament it would appear that tho 


act ot tne same par^tmenf, it would appear that tho 
nobility and prelates were' allowed to export the pro- 
duce of tlieir own hinds, and. import goods siccessary 
for their households/ Irfdccd, throughon* tho whole 


for their household*}/ Itfdccd, throng! 
{ttftAdNjPpriiid thoj- Aijoyodf he suxnrvjd 
they fUnTTliiMinl” 


i? tho wholo 
ilegb, and ifP 
fctiioblos and 


were the proprietors of vedfeels 'which they freighted 
witQ merchandise for their own gain. f * • 

Although thb author of ‘ The label of English 
Policy* mentions only three, artidgs K export # in hie 
time, it must not bo supposed that lm other# were 
exported during this period. Af far as din be gathpod, 
tjie chief articles wero wool, wpplfells, woollen cloth, 
leather, suited hides, skins of harts, does, rocs, cdfiies, 
and others, black cattle, horsey and sheep, and herrings 
add Salmon. Great attention w\s paid by the fltilpts 
to the fisheries on tlicir coasts inde in their rivers 4 
during this period. A high value#was set on salmon,^ 
for it was ordainedp tliat^nono should bo sold to the #< 
English but for mo immediate pffvment in gold and 
silver ; or to the French l|yt fer gold, silver, or daret 
wino. Tho articles of import consisted qf silks* and 
fine cloths, wines, groceries, hardware, armout and 
arms, fui^iit urc^iii^)loments of husbandry, and qp?n. 
This last was quo 8 ( the chief articles of importation, 
thus proving Umt agriculture had not yet made any < 
great advaheo in Scotland. I 

Concerning the trade of Ireland, very litllo 9 < 
known during this ocntuTy; but according to ‘The 
I 4 jibel of English Policy,' its exports Aroro lades, wool, ; 
salmon, hake, herrings, linen, faldinjf or Coarse cloth, * 
and tho skins of h|rts, otters, martens, squirrels, hares, 
rabbits, shorn foxos, and kids. No mention is m^de 
of and from tho nide stdfo of the country, 

f S^brocarcely be sumiosed thatf eithor they or tho 
exports wero of any great value. Tho Iriqp, indeed, • 
appear to have been fer behind the Scots in commqr- 
ciuVentorprisc, for wfe read of no great merchants as 
bflonjjing to th^Jb oountry. _ I 

^#The coinage or this poriod was tho samo as regards 
tho denominations as in tho preceding agb^^JJut 
although the jiamoAand relative value^jf^SJgold 
and* silver coins remained tho same, tfeir positive 
values became less aqjl less ky degrees. Edwai-d III., 
had sot an exRmplo of diminishing tho value oft lie 
coinage. It h*£ been sccutfiat from the tirno of the 
conquest to bis reign, 240 pennies wore coined outtof 
a Tower pound of silver weighing 5400 grains«ftoy : 
that is, 224 grains troy each* EdwaqJ, however, 
coined 270 pennies outof tho ToWDr pound, thus rcdiife* « 
ing their w#i§ht t# 20 grasps troy edeh ; the effect of 
whcch was to lower the viiluo of tho nominal pound 
fipm about 56s. 2d. o£our pr&cnt mofley to somewhat 
less % than 50 a By anotlAr change in tlio coinage 
Edwaru depreciated it still more, for horned groats 
lyeighing only 72 j^ains which ought to have weighed 
90 accordingmjyyioriginal scale, or 80 according to 
his reduced raSP^ferhich the valuo of tlio nominal 1 
pound was Reduced nr about 46 a of present money. 
It was in this state that Hciuy Ilf. found the coinage 
of the realm. Ikj-emairiod in that state till theyear 
1412, when it ws directed "Tfibiby reason of the 
great scarcity oirmoney in the realm of England, tho 
pound tower should, from tho feast of Easter follow- 
ing, be coined into thirty shillings by tale ; that fa, 
into 360 pennies. By this change the amount of 
► silver in each penny was 4bduccd to 15 grains tioy in 
weirfit, and from iid. to not quite 2d. i fa value. This 


raragfct down Jhe •value of t 
from 46 1, to 37% 9 d. %>f onr prfeenf money. T fhe 
reaepi given Ho$ snclf a reduction — that money was 
scarce — was an absureityffor by no process of cutting 
a thing in #* r o f jvhether of money or Anything ereo of 
intrinsio value, can it be mado mare plentiful. Those 
who devised tills expedient seems to have had theft 
doubts of itawisdom or ’succors, for it was ordained 
tho^it shounfebo triql for two years, and that, if at 
the end of £lmt time it shoftld tie found against tty 

e tjie king and liis realm, it should then cease, 
und agamsktho profit of tlio realm, but the 
age was pjfitable to ITenry, aiul, therefore, 
he still contiimedflro coin upon that footing! And it 
waS not only the «Uver coinage that ho depreciated. 
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•The first gold noblfc struc^ by flenry weighed f‘20 
grains, which wasf>f tho same we^ht as thoso of his 
predtecossor, Bichard lk ; Jut. in the last year of liis 
reigp ho reduced tho neble to 108 grains, thus dimi- 
nislifcig its intrinsic value eono-tenth. During the 
reigns of ITenry V. and YL tho #liros of tfoe several 
denominations remained tho same— the only difference 
inttlio coinage bSing in the imagos aim superscriptions 
stamped thereon. During his dream of* conquest, 
filenry V. struck various coins of gold, «fnd groats, 
Tgdf-groats, quarter-groats, manoois, and petit doniers 
of silver ; and After the treaty ftf Troyes, he coinqd 
others, oalled salats, demi-saluts, blancs, &c., on which 
was inscribed Hceres Francce, or Htir of Franco. 11 is 


COMMERCp, ^ 


also followed by Houvj^YI., who,*m the 
of* hjp reigh, dooming Jiimsclf hJig of 
eg, voined saluts, angelots, franks, %nd nobles of 
*d ; and groats^blancs, and peti( d#ni<frs ah® silver. 
But ^ie wars with France hod tho offset of # making 
money still moft? scardb than it had boon in the time 
ofrfonvy IV., aftd in'ordor to make it more plentiful, 
mlwarib IV. adopted tho vicious system of mincing 
u value ;* ins ether words, of robbing tho public to 
replenish Tiis exchequer! In tliofn&r 14G4, Edward 
qrdorod tho tower pound of silver to bo coined into 
1 37s. fd. by tale, or into Tho pennies* thus reducing 
tho gominai pound to about 30s. of present money. 
Edward lY. also struck gold coins of depreciated 
value. These were called angels and angclota, or 
half angels ; and they were so named fig in having the 
figure of an %iigel^m 9 tho re verso. They were in- 
tended *to represent tho noblp and half no Wo; and 
were ordered to pass for* iho samo value, msfclf, 
6s. d$d. and 3s* 4rl. respectively. But them j^rjpsio 
valuo was far inferior. As before sooj, tlln noble of 
tho fourteenth century 8veigliod 120 grains, wliicn 
Henry IV. reduced eventually to 108 groins. Th# 
angel of Edward IV., however, weighed only 80 groins, 
alid was, therefore, worth but \jttlo more than tjjroo- 
fbnrths of Henry’s depreciated noble, gnd jor* two* 
thirds of the orighml coin of that nanif plainer 
forms, while tho noble of the foyv^C vii centurf was 
of tlio value of 21 «. lid., Kdwufd n, rcprosentative of 
that coin, called tlio angel, was wortWonly 14s. Id. of 
present money. Ah may ho supposed, these changes in 

of both ineonvciiicnoo 
and loss To tho peoyiloiamWB^x^Bion id* great con- 
fusion in all'mcrcantilo and nuJmktiiansactions. Even 
to tho crown, tho bonefit was tmly temporary ; but it 
was long before its evil tendency was diHcpveron, for 
in tho noxt ago it will Ikj seep! and cspijcially in tlio 
reign of Henry VIJI., the cflumgo became stil^moro 
and more debased. '*• # % 
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below that If England, 
m % Aiins If the two 
tion to trodeRn^l o«ft ? 
attV r«vi1a*ha fiouirhr to. 


I ttiat the defence between tl 
> 'kingdoms w»ft a great interruption w 

more*? (l'his ono of tho num^fc evils Iio sougKP to, 
remedy JafticH obtained an act of parliament^yhicli 
empowered him to 41 mend Ms morfey ; that M| to 
restore it to tho same weight and fineness with that 
which then existed in England. But it was impossillo 
to obtain this uniformity. On tho from t|o 

disorders of tho kingdom the coinngo of Scotland 
became more and moro deteriorated, tiil at lengt^, 
towards tho end of the period, tin? Scottish coinf wore J 
scarcely more than one-fourth of tho wuighj and^value* 
of those of England ; the pound of silve^f which liud 
been originally coiwl iW*> 20 shillings, being, in 
the year 14J5, coined into 144. Nor liad it yet 
readied its lowest point, formas # in England, during 
iho no A ago tho shilling, which was then w^rth but 
ItfMojuoro than tW. of oifr present money, becoming 
smjlJel^ by degrees and 44 boaiitffuUy^leKH,” until ut 
length, in IGOl, it was not worth, in weight and 
value, a single penny present money; no less than 
•720*. being coined out of tho pound towor or 5400 


‘grains troy. *If 
g^fi coins of both | 


y be staM, however, that the 
„ mgdoms yore of the safiie weight 

and ^fineness throughout the* whole df this period, 
which would indicate that tife precious metal was 
more abundant than that of silver ; # or, at all events, 
that it was note deemed politic to adppt the nefarious 
And mischievous process of reducing its valu^ as in 
the case of silver. * # • v • 

In connection witli the sulnoct of dffido and^pm- 
Lorco, it may be mentioned that public nests were, at 
le close of this period, first established^ fjr th^con- 
voyance of intelligence both ^n ^England and Fran<jp. 
fetters wore forwarded by thmi at tlie 
nundrcdtaiilos a day, by moans o^M-horses changed 1 
oveiy twenty miles. Those posts, Jio waver, were^ot 
established for thaJjenofjt of th6 public generally, aif 
tho postal system is at tho prdlcmt day, but wore 
resoivcd for the exclusive use of tho goveraftient. 
Tho fact is interesting as ffio beginning of that widely 
extended intorepurso between man and ^nan which 
how exists by mbn#s of that most important of alf >lio 
government establishments— -the Post Office. 

• 


CHAPTER VI. 
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, from A .5. 1899 to 


AfcTHOueir, ns in flamer periods, when tho Romans, 
Saxons, llanos, and Normans successively became 
dominant in ouui isllnd, there was ^io great and I 
striking revolution in^jp manner and customs of its* 
people ; stjll, during tho fiftoarfth century, there wero 
rbme reuiarknl^oxhangps wjiiek in a comprehensive 
history, jequiro aolineation. The progress of civili- 
zation might bo slow tat this period; but it was, 
nevertheless, in a masked Mate .of advancement, do- 
spH.8 tho public dis^uctioy afld calamities 1 % which 
it is darkened. As wUyte previous chapter, there 
was an extended i intercourse with fotaign nations ; a 
circumstanqp winch could not faiV to introduce im- 
provements of various kinds in all tho accommodations 
of domestic li!8. The e war with Iftunco, fytal as it 
was to tho population of England, was not unpro- 
ductive of good mtMs inspect; for despotic As ita 
government was, fife French woro, as a nation, tnoiS 
f^ned than tho English, and tho warriors who »ur- 
tnrod that wax would ncces^rily bring honye with 
■iera, in their own persons, copigs of tliat refinement 
aich they Armed int^JJio bosoms of theh« families. I 
romHnne to time, also, certain spoils of war wore*' 
'brought back with theiff into ^ England, which had 

I tho effect <of extending and improving articles of 
domestic use which yas of^jio mean advantage to the 
<\ nation. But tho improvAncnts of thirf period were, 
perhaps, mom nativo than foreign, for there was a* 

i-g iukilligeneci*amdng iho I*>apVs and intelli- 

u parenfof inv^j^| as fovontudfl 


• • 


4 Chivalry . — Chivalry, which had reached its height u 
iff the fourteenth century, rapidly declined’ in the^ 
fifteenth. Ileai cr>mbats t<x>k the place of tilts and 
tournaments. Ilenry JV. and his gallant smis^taore 
tem much cn^igcd hi the rcalitieftof wtot its 

shaSow. Various other causes led tolfehis change 
Battles at this tiinelould l\^t be decided by the head- 
long charges eff lances. Improvements liad been iftatle 
in tho art of # war, and gunpowder, especially, had 
taught the brave knights of tho priori that there was 
no security in c their l?eavy pa^jply. Besides, tho’wars 
in^ Franco had thinned tho^Oanks of £ho knights, 
many of them being® laid low* in its bloody fields. 
The wars gf*tho Jtosi's, alqp, had the same offoct, for 
hyi-them many a bravo knight perished in tho indis- 
qriminiito massacres ^hat gent^rally Mowed a victory. 
Moicwer, it is probable ‘•'that new tastes and the 
growing refinement of tho^eriod had something to do 
ydth tho fledino K chivj^jr. Wc say decline, for its 
spirit was n^hcdly extinct. Tournaments were 
still occasionaB^BH; especially at^coronations and 
ropal marriages. lm| these tournaments wore shorn 
of their ancient splendotiiu/MStetrels and heralds 
v&re wanting inpthem, dnd the young nobles, knights, 
and gentlemen who displayed courage, strength, 
and dexterity urtyeso feats of arms fought only with 
headless lances and blunted jswords and axes. So 
much had chivalry declined towards the end of this 
period, that Caxton pours forth, a bitter -lament over 
it. Ho seemed even tc qiftljtion whether many knights 
couH bo found who knew their horses and their horses 
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<•” Hfi he ad 

sovoraun lord that t' 
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the more pty is." H« Wld, he added, fdeairod 
•kftt . "Would please “our eovcrtlgn Herd that tutico 
w flmoe a >ear, or ono at least;* ho woul<QAii his 
knights together “ t%tou*nay ono against ono or two 
ag|mst tw§,” the host to receive a juizo, “oitkfcr a* 
diamond or je^el, as should plogso Jim.” But tlio 
spirit of chivalry could not bo called to lifo agai ». 
Mwrfd€V., after lie had won his way to tho throne, 
pqmaps afc’^g upon Caxton’s pit ho tic lament en- 
deavoured to recal th^tiltsWnd tournaments; but his 
inftaenco and exanfple Was very little heeded. r 11to 
chost of flhivalrv wii laid, and conlil not bo rcsniwi- 
Tats^ even by tho Aightly and princely head yf tho« 
house of York. % • 

titill Edward dit^what ho could to givo vitality to 
•its flay tones. Ono at least iliM.inguishcd, if not 
form id able. comba4 took plate in ’lw reign. "That was 
porformedi uy the bastard of Burgundy and Anthony, 

Lord Scales, brother to .Edvard’s mi eon. Great 


permission to cnter*tfie list^again, 


• its ary bones. Uno at least lUMingiiished, if not 
form id able. comba4 took piaffe in ’lro reign. "That was 
porformedi uy the bastyra of Burgundy and Antliony, 
Lord Scales, brother to .Edvard’s queen. Great pro- 
portions Were made for thjp tournament, which was 
buldr at Smithfield in ftG7. DjuMp, duke of Bur- 
gufidy, tlio most- magnificent princeof that n<?o, arrayed 
his son for |ho dfcoasion most gorgeously. I lo mine to 
England with a thousand nuvgundinm inHiis train, to 
^perform feats of arms with hia. dearly beloved cousin, 
vVnthony Woodvillo, Lord Scales. Nor was King 
Edward slow t% do him tonout. Magnificent lists 
wore erected, wlpcli had galleries erected nil round lf>r 
tho accommodation both of royally itself and the 
general nobility. On tlio day I'hen this notable 
tournament commenced, Smithfield jva^M^||^sevc r“ 
Westminster was ; afeUeast, in thoso uaysTjlRM^i 
tho kinff and tho qrofen, there '^ero lords, knights, ana 

• Indies or Englnrid, France, Sco^and, and other coun- 
tries, all assembled in tho gorggous costumes oLtho 
period 4o witucss tho scene. A whole year had oaen 
spoilt in settling forms and preliminaries, Und all 
Europo«was on tiptoo of expectation about this notable 

ui.a kingdom depended upon tho issue, 
thcr^ouI«ot havo been greater intffrist felt ifl tlio 
matter. Awcngtli the cginl>aftii#s'met. Tho first day 

• noJiarra was done. The combaftnfts i#n at each other 
with sharpened spears, but no advantage was gained 
ly cither. Stow, says they doparfbd * with equal 
lioiiapr. Again tho ramibatanto mot, # and this timo 
their foats of arms wqp not so hannloss, for tho steel 

, $f»iko on ttlB ctyftioifcuf Lord Scales’ liorso ran into tho 
nostril^ of tho ©bastard of Burgundy*# steed, which, 
being maddened with tlft pain, reanxl and plugged, 
and fell with it# rider jnAne to llio ground. The Lojd 
Scales rodo about tho Lallan hdfo as though Jie.had 
been tho victor, but tho basfcu^ p ro tested iigdljist this 
accidt»ntal*(pul being reclamRRs # defeakand craved 
another trial. Enough imschi cf, hougflF, was dodo 
on that day, tfftd tho final trid^N^mt off till I ho 
morrow. - On that day tho eJKatants mot oh foot 
armed \vith pol(v#ces, % JStow* says they fought va- 
liantly. For some timo the issiuk appears to htWo 
boon doubtful ; an^afrfter all, thurflnras neither vic- 
tory nor defeat. •Lord Scales at last managed to 
thrust the point of his polo-ax o into tho sight-holo of 
his adversary’s helmet? “ and "by fine foroo mighkhavo 
pluckod him on his knoes but the king cast d#wn i 
jbis warder, and tho inurshi so yerod them. Tho com- 
bat was not renewed, v for though tho, Burgundian j 


hole** of liis helmet — lie dropped tn" mat ft r. At a 
later Hat© a p notice a^is introaiuxHl of w.‘pfi noting tho 
alKlmtants byWloublo barriers consisting of boarded 
wirtititgis from lour to live feet in height, open at 
loth ends, u£id extending nearly tho wholo length 
|f tlio licstk. fly this practice collision. between the 
horses were avoided, and tl» cuffubatout ouiM*only 
!>o unliomxl by his adversary's lance. A tourna- 
men “in this new fashion appeal's to nave bean heldr 
in 1^78, the oceasion of tho nuy riago of Kitduuxft 
duk(\ of York,* with u dauglitcj* of tlio duko of Nort | 
j folk ; but, conqjim d wiln tho tournaments ‘of tho 
preceding ago, it was but an idlo qmvado. •Tho 
most fatal coiflbats flf riiis kind were judicial encoun- 
ters, A?ljieli wore intendud Ho decide tho truth,. #f 
ch.^'ges of trensoy or other criminal aoeuslitjg^Caud 
which woro generally fatal cither to I bo amist# or 
Iho accused; for if the vanquished wits tiol slain hi 
tho lists ho was deemed guihy, and executed accord* 
ingly. riobeians sometimes thus entered tho lists, 
fighting with quarter-staves, to tho extremities of 
wiiicli sandbags were apponchfl. Such combats oc- 
curred oven at a latur da to, for Grafk/h records that, 
in tho year 1524, an armourer’s servant appeal e^ dim 
master of treason, and fought Ymder the superinten- 
dence of tlio duko uf Norfolk, marshal of Eiighiud, at 
Srnithfield-. On this occasion tlio armourer, who hud 

a^u:£-vi t to keep up 

chroniclers assert thoLJi^^^jfcnoccnt of tho crimo 
alleged against him, “ lx*ing bqf- a%i)\vard and a wro^ih, 
ho was drawn to Tyburn, and tliflro hanged hand 
beheaded.” 

Social and* Domestic Us agm. — At» thik period tho 
nolilos were still of ci nqpaniflT^iyv mmiemns rdlinucs. 
By smno historians this usfigo is ffttrilmftxi to t.h^y: 
hospitality. That Aiglft liairo bod S foatnro in theur 
character, but other motives ipdnrnl them surround* 
themselves witli 'followers, yuring tW wars of tho 
ltosesy%pociallyj it iwuWieir interest to strongtlum 
the cwmo they espoused |V(5l as toAoouro their 
own }»ersonal ijpfety, by TrowdiRg their castles with 
numorous retainers. Jt is related'" Warwick, tho 


king-maker, that ho maintained thirty thousand men 
at liis ^different ^astl^s and manors, amd that on "*no 
occasion •when ln> was in London, as k>ng as ho so- 
ioitr^cd tilery six oxen were u^nsuuicd by liis attend- 
ants at brcitkfast, and cvm* v tav3*n was full "of his 
meat. Jn liis wholo ostablishment tho noblo vjud 
with tho monarch, for J^ides armed retainer h« Hf 
his privy councillors, ffbosurers, w^crotaiies, chaplaHs 
choristoj* * stewmidf pageg^ mimics, #roptMlanew n | 
juggloi*s, tumblers, md buffoons. Tlio et.iqff?J4o ol^ 
nobleman^ family was an* exact qppy of tho roy 
household, and tho # pomp and splendour of their living < 
was buf little infeiior to that of the greatest' kings of 
tho period. • * \ ^ . 

And sometimes they acted as kings, exhibiting if)! 
only i^ompibut power. # An* incident, which oceurroiL. 
dbx 14lH»f wilflkeU illustrate thli Assertion, 
autumn ofitfiSULlluLjSM^au^Vft 
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II© had summoned thorn, as a king would aro opposed to thirty, ns in this ease, tno tenure is 
ie, for an enterprise ho had in hand. Ho but slight!* Having received rations from the spacious 


have done, for an enterprise ho had in hand. Ho 
claimed to havo purcBosod the castle of Caister of two 
of tho executors of Fastolf, who had fought and won 
1 fam% in the battle-fields of Franco ; but tho third 


but slight* Having received rations from the s 
butteries of tho castle, tho yeomen and hired i 
of the duke marched towards the eaafcm coast, 
Usajfth halted— having boon joined %y other v 






fam% in the hattlo-fields of Franco ; but tho third Usagth halted— having boon joined %y other warriors 

executor had possesion, and with some thirty mon, in their route— boforo tho castle of Caister, near the 

“cunning in war and feats of arms,” who could good town of YJhnoutln It had been a splendid 11 

“ shoot both guns and cross-hows and amend and paiaca^Js-jHk was now a gloomy #and dismantled 

string tljpm,” determincdtjdt^^^gjyjogcjg^^mi^ , t!n|^ ^ Th^ castle was rogularly besieged, and lives 
nine pointy of tho fwere lost on both sy^es before# it was surrendered ; 

JP * 4 tho garrilbn who^Wvivct!^ 

, W . -u2:4, _ % 4 ^ing permitted by Ilia 

• 1 ^ f grace, at the intercession 
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T^juld locSlbt m% booomd IfoserfedN But 
it must not be supposec^that., their rotefters were 
always fealting at their expense, Qn the contrary,' 
as a rule, they nad their own homes; but as they 
wore &dx livSries «and badges! tnoy were as muon 
under xSq contfol of their chieftains as though they 
were always lodged their castles. Whenever they 
were svan tad to swell their Jhatmues on great golewu- 
itiWbrft attend them in their journeys, or to folKfcv 
,4hem* to the field of battle, they wore compelled to 
appAr*to do suit amflservice. And then it was« 
chiefly that the noMr^aisplayed their lavish hospi- 
tfuitj, altlnftgh, sometimes, their retails thvomged 
•to moir hafWos simple guests, where they alw^s 
appear to ha^^salh welcome, 

• thirink this period it beoame tkp custom to have 
four nmols a day. Breakfast was talon at seven in the 
morning, dinner at ten, qpppor at four in the afternoon, 
and livery,# collation tqjcen soiAetimes in bed, about 
eight or nine ip tho evening? From the accounts wo 

* have, tho consumption of viands and liquids was some 
'thing enormous. If they really he {rue^ indeed, it was 
an ago of gAttony and drunkenness, fivop the bre&k- 

*&st was a substantial moal, but fortunately for the 
l@alili of the cummers, they usually rose at four, and 
inerefbro had tiroeliours of activo employment before 
they sat down to it. But even*under these circum- 
stances, we doubt if any lad® of tho present day, how* 

• ever robust she may be. could eat such a breakfast as. 


Bn# to (heir respective ranks! He was con* 
A a h^ppy man who sat above the salt, and ail 
.below it envied him. The table gn^ttUwfthwgnds. 
lieus pewter dishes were filled with 'flesh, fish, 


Capasfous pewter dishes were filled with flesh, fish, 
am fowl, dres$d in Various ways, dcooidiuj to the 
fashion of •the times; 4 while thy sideboards were 
loaded with wine, ole, and boor,. Which wore hkndod 
toStho ‘giiesUf «n goblets of pewter or wood by tho 
uAroschals, grooms, yeomen am^wuiforsrnngod in 
r<|;ular order. But with all tfiis pomp 'and show, 
thoro was. little elegance? Fingers «*wero still, used 
iifstead of forks, for ingenuity had not yet invented 
thoso most useful articles for tho dinner- table. Tho 
dinner ftf tho nobles oLthis porfM generally lasted 
throo lour A tho guests 1 sitting dowi^at ten in* tho 
mprnijig and usually rising at ono at noon. But thoro 
was not perpetual eatings during these thwo hours. 
There were intervals of rest, during which tho w V 
strcls harped and pipbd,4ho jesters crooked tlu^j^tVx 
Vtho tumblers displayed their agility, and th<fj|iggl%^ 
played their gtynca o| sleight of hand.* Or it may €ci \ 
that tho master and his guests sometimes amused them* j 
solves by playing with t-hoir hawks which appeefl* to I 


9 countess of that noble house partook ofaR^S^^rJord. 
Tho fast-day breakfast in tho holy^scason of. 
descrihSi os oox^istmg of a loife pf bread in trenches, 
•two manchetts or small loaves V»f fine flour weighing 
six ounces each*, two pieces of sell fish, six baoqped 
l herrings, four white herrings or a dash of spratefm 


t if wine, and a- quart of bsor. If this was theij J and bustle in thojwnqu^jj&lho palfwb than 


Spt 91 wine, ana a- quart 01 Dior, it tms was tneiij 
flKj^^vhai^woa tho feasting of*tho*carl fAd his 
eoufflWfc^ (fccialit v tlioir*l ivories on these fast 
days wore^on the samo sdRlo of awflidanee ; tho 
# quantity of boor beii% even quadrupled, and their 
"quart of wine warmed 'and spiced/ On flesh days, 
says their ‘family Book/ they Wife loaf of bread; 
and either a chine dBoiled beef, or# chine of mutton, 
with tho usual aeonjlpnirncgit of a quart of wine and 
a qu&sfc of Ifter. lz\he nobig Persy and liis lady 
did con.su mo all this; they must have fared well, 


havo boon perched on stands ubovo their heads, or by 
fondling their hounds which Jay about their feeL 
Occasionally also, if a bettor tosto prevailed, they might 
listen to some lay of tho wars of Valcstino, or poetical 
romance of knight errantly to vnjo away tho stipulated 
hours of tho meal. At all events, it cannot bo supposed 
that tho time was wholly spent in gormandizing. 

Some idea may bs fanned, indeed? of tho manner 
- ft ll woro M P° n l» from a curious 

of the ceremonies, 
observed in tli/3 royal konE&qlfrof Edwaifl IV., at a 
feast 3b which he was invitckttim^G. For although* 
there might' bate boon a greater qegreo of splendour 
and bustle in tho J^nqiiofaLofalho palodb than in nioso 


especially a^ho account^? given of what Jthcy partook 
at ten iir the morningAand lit supper at four ii^ the 
afternoon. But altlyragh historians ha(b recorded 
the above as grave facts, because it is found in tho 
Percy reegtfs, no one who knows anything .about the 
cEj)abilitiosbf the humsfctstom&lh cig^elievo that, 


if It was set before, them, they tho whole! ' 

The dinner ft th^» period, mfj/rtm present time, 
was the prinelps|^e&. It wosit this moal that the 
* Cobles entertainer tj#ir compaiSr. At these enter- 
tainments there was' touch 1 pen# and coi^m«ny. but 
very little de^ctff%nd oloanyfiess. The dipnorwas 
a public and important event. At the head of tho 
i huge oaken table? which filled the central length of 
the castle hall, the noble host sat in state, hUgugfo 
being seated on each side on long benches or xHnu, 

, according to their static# Each were ranged above 
or below the great famtty silver salt in thfl saddle, 
VOL. I. ’ (f 


of tlio aristocracy, their mein features were 1%o same.. 
Having been* feasted® himself vAfilst tlio king was* 
making presents to trumpeters, Pipers, players,# and 
horalds, tho Bohomiaif ndblo “won comlucted ixm t 
a costly ornamented room (rlicro flie> IJueon was to 
dine, and there ho was seated in a corner that he 
mightiAfce all the cx]jA*fa» provisions. Tile queen 
sat d(^i on a golden grab alone at lior^ublo, ana hor 
mother and tjjo king’s Aster fur below her. 

And when thcKjueen spoke to Jxer mother or to the 
king's sister, they kneeled down *hvery tixno before 
4ier, and remaiaed kneeling until tlio queen dfank 
^hter. ATid all. hor lodies^nd maids, anil those who 
.waited Upon hor, even great lords, had to knoul while 
%he was eating, which continued three hours. After 
dinner thoro was dancing, butstho queen remained 
sitting upon hor gtool; atul her mother kneeled flak# 
her. Tqo qeurt foufayj^th his jests an dant iefr Mat 
have ^bnen a weleomb. relief' to this ol 

otiquetto; and it if scaAbly to bo weftderod qt? mat} 
the ^ay and lascivious Edward, frequently as iWsk 
reoomea, stolo away from it, to be meny jdter n 
own vicious faftuon, or that bo would— ^ • • V 

fai .“a IfjnfinAtlo • . ^ 

. Some pagtfaae aee. N ■/ *, ' 

Tfaem^te^^MMuets M this* pei\d are, said' 
been char 


THBES NATXQNAL hiStoby 07 


AND* 


grow abqndanoo and gnat dtacoiiifirt" It\i related* Agfcrding tl Sir John .Fortune the <*mmon people 
that the uarifiage*ftftst of HcnrylV. aqd HiSSquAi did not Are amiss in thev voracious times*. 3?hqy 
Junsedff jjavarQ* consisted of three ooursos, three of >had|jie says, pl^jnty of all Itinds of axri .flesh, and 
iesh and fowls, and three of fish. But in these state among other circumstances of pleBnr he mentions 
banquet* thpro were some infficatiorj of a growdlig that they never dra A water except Ay wa y of pen* 
refinement, for at the end of each course a dish was anco, and rf 4 froq^a prindplb of aevcrio nr TBn t this 
someumes introduced called a subtlety, which con- description was probably intended for poems who 
sisted of figures in pastry mode to her admired, lot lived in the richest pai^to of The counter, aydhad 
eaten. E&m ficuroduid a label attached to it, concnd reference more especially* to years 6f plenty, mftm 


sisted of fig 


eaten. Eqph figured**"* a label attached to it, concnd 
in quaint or riddling} language, calculated # to exerejao 
the thinking faeulties of the guests, m that intellect 
had at this rude jieriod began to exercise some swiy 
over tho animal passions. 

Luxurious # livm^wew noL^oniinod to thoftialls of 
princes and nqjtfes. Tho monks in riclidbontsteries, 
Jiko the rich man in the parable, M fared sumptuously 
every day.” Tho cook was. a most important person- 
al in conventual establishments. Griokery was an 


description was probably intended for podbns who 
lived in tho richest parts of The counter, &§| had 
reference more especially* to years 6f plenty, M|a8 
during the civil ward tillage # was neglected an^ 
famines were common, it <ftnot bo supposed rihat A 
the poor<yr classes goner&Il aifc abundance of 
prowisions. all times, indeed, # thoia#bread As 
coarso and brown, and in times of scanty it b oll 
record that many ondeavdlred to ssbanpon thedriod . 
roots of herbs w hsc h they convertcTinto a kind oi 
bread, from whic« unwholosoino food many porisfeod. 
Contrary to the present practicof tho meals ff f the 
poorer classes were >akeik af later hours^than those 


art striked by the monks, aifti that brother who ox- poorer classes were Jakc% af later hours than those 
celled ip it was cortah* t<*be installed into tlmt offic# of tho rich and noble, %r tfiey breakfasted at eight 


recreation of the convent with the milk of almonds complex and costly. Its complox^nctTxwtty cnoracWt 
on fitfh days.*’ Nor woro the secular clergy behind may bo illustrated from a book entitled, 4 The Forme 
thp monks in their lops of good choer. Borne of them (7 Gury,' wliich is still fixtont, and which, though it 
even pressed religion itself into the service of gorraan- refers to the reign of Hichard U., was no doubt the 
diring by tho institution of what they very properly cook’s g uide i n mis century. . A few receipts will 
termed their “glutton masses,” in honour of tho s uiflcflJ W6S% the reader an idea df what appeared t 
•••win n^Aon frinjjrtM mafitiAu wava /wIaWaM of the pch in tho form of made dishes. 

"'A choice dish was thdt of whee ls galled ogardouce. 


nplexrind 


aed their “glutton masses, 0 in honour of tho 
virgin. These glutton 
times a lfoar. Early in tlio 

jfcho poopliP repaired to tho church laden with moats 


the poopIiT repaired U) tl 
# and dtinks, and 
over than tho feast com 


connnonced, in which both tho 


was created archbishop of York. Tho consi 

'Ll* .1,. .L„ il • *. - 


r tlio immmg m WWiVdi; A chajpo dish was thrit of wha^is «dled ogjrdouce. 
ho church laden with moats “TalcS,” says this Ipok of instruction, 41 rabbits or 
ner was tho mass mumbled kidf, and smite thejp in pieces raw, and fry them in 
over than tho feasT commenced, in which both tho white grease ;« take currants and fry them; takei 
clergy and the* laity fia^Jndulgpd. Tho church onions, parboil, and hpw them gnalUand fryithem# 
.was lit Aid jjito a tavern, ~aml tliero was rioting and take Vtd wing, sufar, with pepper, ginger, cinaafljp, 

• drmh^maoflR bofore tho altar, smcheek&l and uncon- spit, and cast thereto, sand lei itj 

djemned.- Nay, the # pridts and people of tlie different quantity of Mojito gieas$ and servo it fortftr Another 

* cSngcs an<? towns ontorot imo formal contests as to receipt instructs how to maljo 44 mawmauny.” Hero 

which should get up thw groatosk glutton-mass, that it is. 14 Take cheese, and of nesli oj capons or hens,* 
is, as to which congregation could cat and drink most and bruise th«n in a Jfiortar, tako milk^xif 

in lionoffr of tho holy 'ysginJjfr' -r M almonds, with the broth of frcK^beef, find set theip 

n ' u ~ 4 tho clergy rcccSped at on tho fire. Thicken it jvith Jiie flour qf rice, or fine • 

n m tn^nstallation of ’Geonro bread, or fine whit& ihmr, as sin as blapk dqsirq and 1 

with yolks of eggs, and saffron to*moke it yollow, and 
when it is ip the dish stick cloves, and *trew powder 


of peats and drinks on iliis occasit^p savours of tli# of ff alongalo— a composition # of f spices— over it and 
marvtdlous. Tho substantial part of thJ enfcrtam- servo it-fopth.” How to makm 44 tartee,” which seems 
ment consisted of 104 oxen, fi wild bulls, 1000*riicepL to have been a sort of patty, is^tfius described Tdxo 


8004 calves, 304 swine, 2000 nigs, 500 stags, buckspf sodden pork, bruise it, nut eggs tnereto, lapms, sugar, 
>s, and 204 kids. Of fowls of various kinds, and ginger, ^jvoet THwoer^apd small bird#,*qnd whito 
ild and tamo, common an<k rare, there were gfesse ; and salt, make a crust, 

S ^ *1 3 1 ]LJtdA 0 no \ X -i. il 1 «x 1 * Ll ^ A 


irk, bruise it, nut egg 
>r, jovoet nswaer^iiid 


i thereto, irisins, sugar, 


forild and tamo, cominqp anc^ rare, there wqye 
!9, v and of pikes and bre|m#808. OP mad^dinhes 
isUesjTff^ciistards, and wlies— there were 20,500, 
300 quafters of wheal fokned the vegetable 
ion of the feast. Nor were liquids wanting, for 


i^jthie 
V^and 


gfeese ; tak^^^nea^ffroK; and salt, make a crust, 
put it theico^ WsJWulv e it fqith” • A more simple 
dish was a ocid boft&L pig. ^Take pigs, quarter 
them, and boil thcuFin Salt and water; lot them ooolv* 
take ponjley and sAco, afld grind it with bread and 


Biero wore 800 tons of ale,- 100 tons of wye, and 1 yollft of hard boimVcggs; mix^Vwilli ginger, lay 
pipe of liippsbras. Among the most furious items of tho pig In a vessel, pofir on the liqfcofr, and serve it 

^ ml bill of ihreaworc^ranes,^ herons, porpoise^ i&rth. We doubt if agty modmy epicure, will be 

aha, articles of foia tot considered to adopt these receipts, but them can be zip 

3«entday; audSifis singplar that, thqBgh^pny i^Sion that thojr were considered dainty dishes in this 
artioles musvhavb been prooprej^ fhx^fe and age, and wore thought worthy of being adorned m 
ntkm .Jp became tfie custom with.gold lepf^ and powder of gold* 




• n a one was the im^rovezoQoli of 

period more maiy&d in domestic fhmiture. 
Itwaa no longo%tho age of crib* to deep in and straw 
to repose upon. As £&rly as the year 141 6, Edward* 
duke of A '^prk l rifekewnention in hisjwill of M a bed oil 
feathers ami lecqhrda, with the fimiUgro appertaining 
- to the and of hia 44 green bod embroidered with 
a compass/’# The will of JoJh, Lady Bergavenny, in 
14*1* s«l more 1 explicit rel] >ooting tho bod furiHtrft 
•#f this period. Thi$ Ijdy willed away three beds, 
whi<A appear to havo be } n both costly and gorgeous. 

. Fijpt there was# 4 a ha^of gold Bwans with fejtetter of 
ggeem tapestry • with blanches of flowgpAnd disci's 
*boI<rars,” with two pair of sheets of Bonnes, a pair of 
fussing, six p£* A m other snoots, six pail’s of blankets, 
fits mattresses, sixjpillows, and cus^pns and bancours 
^°8® 1 S thereto. The second b9t was of cloth of 


gold? with leopard cuslyons, tapettes of tlio best rod 
worsted^on^bancoin’s bel^iiffing x» tho said bed. Tho 
third bed was of silk, black and red embroidered with 
wood-binod flowers of sib’or, and all^Lhs casters and* 
Apparel that bclongetli thereto : iXnel^ dwelvp pair 
ftf sheets offlthe best cloth, seven Bouaes*ftix pair of 
blankets, and axair of minever.” At no period boforo 
jjpis thero such luxury displayed, os this in the sleep- 
ing-rooms of tho mSfet noble and wealthy of the com- 
munity. Had tho Norman kings pooped into the 
Lady Bergavbnny’s eleepuig^poom, they would baift 
V marvelled at snch a display of taste and comfort. 

And tho other fitmitnr© of tno w^dlthy corresponded 
,»with tho bed-fiftnituro of tho time. chinks 

which timo had mado ” in tho rouglf plastering iof the 
walls v®ro concealed- with riih Arras tapestnr, s<3T 
1 called' from thonown of Arra^in Franco, wlflre it 
m mannfactutdd, of tho most fjprgfiops description. 
ClSncally-slL'ipq^' chairs, readmg-do*Jcs, brass chq*» 
lfeHar8,*&o., aro ientionod in this period ; and Totasoe, 
yJKvAatcd Enapamf in tlio reign oJpEdward IJA, says 
t to i^iiqji he wfta invited byflhe king, 
his queen, iR&abeth, sat on a golden at her own 
# tablo. But it must no^be supposed tlfat tbeso raro 
articles of furniture wero common. Tho ^ furniture of 
k tin* houses of tho owiro and yfcoman was still 
_ both scanty and imaA Sometimos^a 44 little feather- 


articles of furniture v 
tffif houses of tho e4 
both scanty and mi«^ 
, bed” forms an iinpo: 
wero«ra*aly uied exetj 
appear to have becii 


nt. article in -a will, for beds 
by the grealtby. Even tablos 
j;hly valued, for, in 1463, one 


appear to nave oeemiugniy vaiuca, lor, in ono 

John Baretf hequeathS. to his niece his 44 round. 
tablo ” for the term cf , hei*batural lift, and 'Alien 
elm dicjl it was to U|bomo tho propertfr^qf these 
wno' owned his houstf. But John Caret’s “ round j 


Setters, dShe^ ln4 platers, formed items in wills aw 
tfcftrpdtsoa, tjrns showing that they wotaoon&idered 
•ar tables of value, tiomo such articloa ^Kpix^b^ueathed 
by Kcgsr Bokowood, of Euston, eeqmrb, to his son 
Bolfert, and as fpey ar# montioued in oonneefton not 
ouly with twenty-four pounds of lawful* money, but 
wim kine and horses, it would appear that they 1 were 
coudderodpif hot of equal, yet of considerable, impor- 
tance. It is clear, however, that -their value chiefly 
consisted itf their scarcity ; as in j|fl ages, articloa that 
►are rare ore more* valuufto pan those which aro 
pbntifuL 

Votiumc . — In the earlier part of this period the ox* 
travagaft fashions of drqgg intiadflhed by Biohard II. | 
underwent lory little alteration. w ; thus*do- 
sorijpe^ tho male costume of the reign of Ilqnry IV. 
from two figures, representing a summer andsa winter 
month, in tlio illum/nations of a little calendar of tho 
yoar 1411 Tlio oMcieflguro seated in his^hoir is 
fn inteaesting example of {het costume of tn^jb class 
of tho community yljpse lives wero iif 4 the Here and 
yellow leaf.* 1 fo wears a dark cap or hat, turned up 
behind only, so that it forms a projecting point or 
shade for tlio eyes in front, such hats being worn 
until tha latter part of thi# period. A close-fit ting 
hood envelopes his head and shoulders, having buttons 
.flown the front. A long gown similar to that#wom I 
during’ tho reign of hid ward 1^, but tighter in the* | 
sloevc, envelopes tho body ; it is fastened by a row'of 
buttons in tho front, and tho sleeves are secured by a 
similar closo. row from tho elbow. By looking .at tho 
figure we shall porceivo that tho greater 
■ aid gowns so glaringly 

visible in ‘ tlio’ provious rojgn had a littfo abated. 
Tho gpwn qr tunio reaches uiA^to tlio knee, «whero* 
it is cut into the form of leavos^&n tho original de- 
lineation it is df adark chgjjd^to colpuif and is seeft'ed 
round tlio waist byb. cl!Ko3uting ' ornament girdle. 
The vide slcfivos aro # of a diff«^^a,t ’ coftnr, vimd aro* 
generally light whon*thq body tho dress 
or vice verad ; tlie juiftturo ^t tlio shcfilder bcp^ f 
slightly ornamented. Tigh^hose, and'lJfcols I’eoching 
above the ankle, which are deprived of their enormous 
orackoms, or long finish the drote which , 

. is mudJlefts foppisn ^aJrthafe^worn during tlio reign 
.of Biobard II. Thi^h4|^ partfflsin f Ant, and ourls 

n ® ^ Ok. .a 


been at that^tiftio scarce, valuable, fyr 

oven common* 'utensils wero t^&mittod from genera- 
’ tion tq generation. A great eartnln pot that belonged 
to his mother was yms left by fho bur^ess Bury 
to his niece aiyl timo who earn! after her; evidftitly 
conceiving that Wjwould, britthf as it wasT lost 'for 
ever. As a rule^ wives bad a life interest ior fce 
furniture which belonged to 'their husbands ; buiafiMi 
hor debeaso it was, generally willed away, artio^P^ 
article, to relatives and fisends. Even the paaanpst 
article^ su^h as a pqttl# pat, a quart pot f pewter 
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attho «i4es f B and in some instances %o find \o > gcnfp* 
men coufiiihffe their locks aorose the fwehcan tfjf a 


scripjion of 'a fashionable ho describes its superfluous 
expense as “ proceeding from tho cost of embroidery, 
disguised, indented, barring; crowd in gfcloUf in vanity. 
Also the costly furring in gowns, so much pouncmg 
of chisel to mako j%loH, qp rniid^ (lagging of shef rs 
with superfluity in length of tho paling, winding, or 
bonding, and hombkblo waste of gowns trailing In 
mire, on homo as*nbo on foot, as well of Jimn as of 
woman/' The hose Or low* garments of too men, 
however, called forth his bitter rebnfe flfc “the 
horribles disordinate scantncss/' Sumptuary laws 
also wor^ enacted to remedy t lie evil fcftvards tho 
(dbso of tho last period. Hut it was all to no pur- 
pose : Ap costume of tho faAioflablo was still of tho 
same extravagant description. Nor were tli% efforts 
nflule in the reign ot Henry 1V # fc> a#t bounds to its 
extravagance mom successful. By the sumptuary 
htwB then enagfod, no person of lower estate than a. 
knight bannorot was to Woar cloth of gold or velvet, 
or to appear in a gown tint reachod to the gtound, or 
To wear large sleeves, or uso upon his dress 5io furs' of 
.eUhcftermmo or marten ; and gold and silver ornaments 
wero strictly forbidden to all who were not possessed 
of*two hundred pounds in goods and chattels, or twenty 
pounds per annum. As lor gowns and garments out 
into the form of leaves and other figures at the edges, 
or ornamented with letters or devices, they were 
declared forfeit to tlior Eng, and the tailor who made 
jHueli fine <?lojhe8 wasrerntcrcd liable t6 imprisonment 
during the royal phJSure. But these sumptuary laws 
Were disregarded My all claafcs of tha eommunit 
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J#hn Gowefr also laboured with hia ^en to reform 
the dress # of his time, and^ would appear from their 
effigies, that both Chaucer, Gower, am Occleve prac- 
tised what thcypx^ac^ed, lor them is no extravagance 
Visible in their costume: £ long gown wgt }jt short 
sleeves, a tloso^tood, and a plain low tirqwned hat 
being its chief cliaractoristios. # 

The female costume of tlie reigp of •Henry IV. 
Offered but little from ftmt of the precedfeg *M£n, 
except in tho head-dress, whjgfi became more fontasti*, 
►and elaborate. But it is inrthereign of his ftoifand 
successor stimt the head-dre&^i> th# ladies became 
most ftLarkaMur absurdity; for then it 1ms th^t tqp 
horned coiffure which wgs “ strangeh^nd fearfully* 
mado,” first became the faShion, Agdwt this strdpge 
head-dress tho sadists of the day vented thoir utmost 
ire. It was decided by them that the ladies (uSiod 
about with them tho outward ancf visible sign of the 
father of all evil, nfoudly, triumphantly and with* 
out Bljame. Tho poet •Lydgate wro^a ‘A Ditty on 
Women’s Jleri^’ Ju which ho severely condemns 
the fashion, %nd calls upon them to cast their horns 
away oh vatioflfe grounds. In that ditty# he declares 
! that—— m 


.tailors wfe i 
Henrrisaisp] 
for the 


ave the torrors of 
lg the prohibited 
evident from tho 


fidHy for their customeft. This is evident from tho 
•pinrical poems* of Ocelevff, who imitating liis “dear 
muster" Chaucer, inveighed agaidkt the extmvaganco 
of tho dross of tho period. Jl'inia, in a .poem on the 
pride of serving mc^,*%n#pbrir wastefulfbss in 
clothing, lio decl are^ that lie bonified af freeing 
them walk in robes of wmAtrtwelve yards wide with 
1 dfoovoH hanging dowi* to tho ground, and boiHered ofl 
A lined with tuj to uio*valuo of twenty yards or Aiorej 
\\OcoUvo aflirms that no merit or virtue was discerned! 
{an a man but* him whosc^rray is outrageous, JEvqJi 
I lA a man's tippet, ho bays there was no less Rpm a 
yrol of broad doth consumed, which he denounces al 
“Wfoul waste of okrtli and excessive." How sfich 
jjyAMs wore to assist their mastour seemed hj.hqje 
P»W Uioyieot; for if tfcgp should^ be suddenly 
asBiled, up says that their two arms would lnve 
mmtgk to do,#tnd somewhat m#o to hold up their 
Jjlftves. Such serving men he declares, rendered 
oftiemsolyos as unserviceable* to their lords %s women. 
Then in* a vein of rich humour he jfoiflts out what ho 
Aponsiders to be their <^ly ujility in these words 

™ “Now have these ISpis little need of brooms jflP 


Hums were given to beasts Ox defence : 

A thing contrtiy to feminity, 

• To be made sturd^of resistance. 

But arch wives eager in their violence, ; 

Vierce asiigers for to make affray. 

T hey ha ve despite, and act against conscience, 
dPffi# Ot to pride, then horns castWway." , 

In andjfcor stanza \e calls upon Jhem by tho example 
of tlifrVirgm Mary, #hom all pressed at This ago 
to adore, and even Worship, to dispense with this 
nujffstrous hcad-dretes : — ■ . *• 

“ Mother o! Jesus, goirronr of chastity ► < 

0 In word o*thought that nctfef diaS^Tctico, 

•Trim exemplar of virginity, 

iicnd-spriiig ana well of neribet oommuffff 
Thc*i#whs never clS-k, by rhetoric nor s#Kico 
• Coulfl all her virtues reheawo until this day : 

Noble princesses of mede tTenevolcnco, • 

Tuke cxninpletofJicr— youiiiornl cast away ." 9 


But the ladies 
they woro thei 
“ proudly, triu: 




To swoop awaWfthe filth oiifbf the street, t 
Waoo side twidb] sleeves of pennyfess mmmMA 
Will it up lick Uuit dry or wet.” * 






. The male cfetnme of^ho ipign of Hfnry V. ftrios 
in no essential particular Jfrom that of the+twb pro- 
ceding reifrfU, gxoept that 9 it became, the faahio^ to 
wear a balarick sluqg across the person from the left 
shoulder reaching to 9 the right tndb, decorated in it% 
entire feaj&th with a serial of small jj^lls hanging by 
loops, so neat the fashionable gentleman had music at 
every ^ep he took, iRiirhofc says that his slightest 
m ^V8§ fffwW ft team of waggon horses, to who*) 
hells thoso upon his baldrick boro, an exact re- 
’semblance. .* 4 

The general qpstugpwfrom tho accession ofllcnry VI. 
terthe close# of tjiis period appears i^fmve a 
•mixture of the fashions of tho preceding reigns, with 
some* few addi^pes to thdfr absurdities and exlifl- 
fftfjhncos. Tho characteristic changes aro longer toes 
to the shoos than ever, hoods witi^ippcU or liripics 
readfiiftg to tho greftind, sleeves shaped liko a bagpipe, 
high caps with a single Tfe^her flbeliiud, high padded 
shoulders, ®>th to the short Jacket and long gowns, 

, and loose rohoS with argiholcs and wijjiout rfeoves. 
Tnero wore also jackets and gowfis made witli long 
hanging slaves, trimmed with fur, vliigh could bo 
worn on tie arm or flung l>chind as the wearer 
fended; and in the reign of Edward IV. tho pructico 
m slitting the doifMets at. the dhows, so as to show 
the shirt, came into fashion. JJenry VI. was not 
guilty of patronising such enormities, for throughout 
f life his dress accorded with his .ascetic turn of niind. 

It was invariably plain, and wdfere told that ho 
9 refused to weai^tho long pointed Hhoqrtfo.eommonly 
worn by the gentry and nobility oft his ago. rfjn tho 
contrary though sumptuary laws wore passcSbi the 
reign oi Ed war# IV., tliat moiyireh gave no jJfsonal 
check to tho dandyism of the day by Ins example, 
a thereby nullifyfeg the enactment^. * ^ 

^kijosmbiiig Mlandy qf tho goign of Edward Iv., 




||e close jwops §f ^ho previous reign. *Ttis tiglT&cISIl 
aNLsimimr Jo the ancient* chaussea ; m\$ *his long 
i pom ted toes, now galled poulaine*, ajo ^ indicative 


a V- f tliat motyirch gave no plrsonal 
yism of the day by liis example, 
the enactment^. * ^ 

ndy of the goign of Edward Iv., 
to wears a tightf jacket, very short, 
wajst by a tiarrow girdle, to which 
rger. Hi# sleeves *a*e large and 
open at tho sides, to display tho shirt bbneath, whicli 
* is loose, and projpctiLfrum between tho lacings of lty> 
opening. .* . The haShe woani ftritfi tiW jingle- feathor 
is one of cofpmon JcuTrcnco ; and tho profusion of 
1 hair forms tkstrikin&y»nd not unpleasant contrast, 


hair forms tbstrikingysnd qpt unpleasant contrast 


of dandyism as tho rings on his flngum" 4 * 

79ieso poulaiig* are %oid t<o Have boon sometimes 
two foot long, and Monstrelot says that boys in 
France, whore tfyo fashion also prevailed, wore thorn, 
in *1 407, dUm length. The sumptuary laws of 

Edward 1 V. prohibited all arsons under the estate 
ofja squire %r gentlemau to wearing pointed toes to 
, tlioir shoes, and tlfcy weft only permitted to wc»r 
them two inches in length, 'lint though this law 
sterns to havo been obeyed, men ftm into tho opposite 
oxtremqgfor what was token length was put 

on tho yidfl^ of tho locate an absurd deftroo. Ltfrgo 
sleeve^ wero also prohibited ( by tho sumptuary laws of 
Edward J.V. to bo worn by any yeoman %r person I 
under that degree, under a penalty of <>*. 8</., and 2Q f. 
fine for tho tailor who manufactured them.' Hut the 
atatutc%of apparel pasKc-4 in t]jo reign of Kdmrd IV. 
were designed more to marie tho clasNctfof society than 
to diminish tluf exfotvaganoo of tlio fashions of the 
ago. Tho noblos might still imlolgo in tho luxiuy of 
dress ; tho squire aud the gentlemen With 40/. a year 
might indulge in damask 9 or patio ; anil tho class 
below them — men # \yho boil obtained, position b^ 
wealth, and * tlioso ^ho had 40/. of yearly v%lu©-r- ■ 
might rcjoico in furs, and fheir^vivos in gilt girdles;* 
but tho yeomjui and poisons under his degree wero 
debarred from furs, and fustian, and scarlet cloth, 
and wero to havo no stuffing in ihoiiedou blots, wliHo 
so Wants in husbandry and artificers wero not to 
wear any cloth which cost itoro than 2». tho broad 
yard. No man under the w^atoof a lord i*as td wear 
clotii of foreign manufacture, toil no one, hswevei* 
high in rank, was to wear clothw gold or silk of a 
purple colour except thinroyjii famjjy# » f 

The hats of ’ttutf i»eflSr wero of* vanHto shapes. 
There was thfc liat of black clolh,^ttrith a^onMscndanf . 
twisted round the nock? thoihjglf crowned heuHUtfi 
a jewelled bajMsand if braauwhito rimf thrqodvBL 1 
the skull-crownod'Jbat^.witl^a gilt baildtaftd button^ 
and t)m sugar-) oai^shaped . hat of red clotii or volvefc, 
whicWwith tbe k^JUiaif^of tho wearer; Stretched I' 
out o^raoh aide ofth^Bad ^kve tho appearanoo o 1 
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fho %u*e # oven. 5 a beggar of this pojiod? fton^Jmo 
quantity 4^JJL it exhibits, it ia#cvident that in thi# 
resjfcot, ftowovW tattered and plain his costqiae may 
have been, ho nought to rival t gentl&aan. # # 
In the early sumptuary laws of this period, as in 
1hos0 of tlio preceding age, restrictions wcro laid on 
female costume ; but by tho laws of flflwml lV.'tlto 
dress of tho ladies was left untouched; Jt was espe- 
cially provided by Sto act of 1483, that it was not to 
extend or bo “ prejudicial to or fof any woman except « 
the wives of servants and labourers/* Either Edward 
was too gallant to legislate against velvet and satin, 
girdlo or covcreUfR) sor it hpd. be» k n founds vain to 
legfelato agati^t tho omnipotence of fcnfllo ijpste, for 
it is plajn from this that they wcro left to lh(#r own 
wills in font tors of array, to dress gorgeously or not, 
a* they pleased. During tho reigns of JJenry VI. ami 
EdwariMV,, the lioad-dressss tho ladies became 
moro ulkuninabJo than qvor. In spite of #11 that 
ctsild m said 4>y satirist, mora^a^ or preacher, tlieir 
horns became moro and more exalted. Hut there 
wei# other fashionable head-dresses at this time, as 
tho heart-shapflt, and thodall steeplo cap, ovor which 
a gauze veil wasworq, which partly covered <the face. 
Vho fonn of thft dross appears to have lx>en different 
IVom that worn in tho reign of Henry V., being open 
from the neck to th^ waist in front, and having a 
turn-over collar, which w;ia generally of a dark colour. 
Tho gowns wt*ro frequently bordered, with fur to a 
considerable depth, and they were so capacious, that 
when tho wearer wont out for a walk Hho was obliged 
to fold the skirts ovp^ her arm. Tho waist was 
ridiculously short, and bound by* a broad band, 
Bud the cuffs of thodfoeves were wide, and reached to 
the base of thojifgors. A bread edge or band ran 
romfcl the > jjp sTthe fashkyaol)lo colour of which was 
white, jjp g^hoe of tfro lady wafe long and narrow- 
. ^ifttg»p«x-p4 n g f«fth from tli# long ilflpss by which 
lyMwpartly hiddefl lik# tlio sheath of a dagger. 
jjpHTwould fcppear that even at this dato Tans set tho 
Mshion. McftiAtrelet relates that ^Thomas Conccto, a 
perambulating preaching friar, commenced so deter- 
mined f crusade agaii^thdu^lx^hoad druses of 
l tho ladies in France, that none dared appear nkthem 
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vrom abif all Jaw e*. A 1 Fn/co to ai£ him in bis orftsade, fot*he g»va them 
of this iwriodffton^mo certain (feys of pardon to torment and plague all who 
it isoevident that in thi# apj^ared m public in tho Obnoxious Ijpad-Tlross. * Thus 


stimulated to mischief, tho ycmqg urchins, whenever 


them aikl tho lady’s sorvants. Fora time tlb crusade 
hail tho desired effect; •for too holy father Jiad the 
Atisfaction of seeing th# ladies brUIg theiifheqdp|}»ar 


to him, wliich he remorselessly ljumt in a fire kmdled, 
before his pulpit in tho pnncipal square of tParis. 
“But,” odds MonstreletJ u this«»refotin did not ]pst 
long,rfor, snails, when any one poeses by^thogi, 

draw in tbeirnoms, and when all dancer seemaBvery 
put them forth again, so these ladiff^Viortly aftfef the 


draw in theirhoms, and when all danger seems every 
pit them forth again, so these ladiffk,yiortly aftfet the 
preacher had quftfed their country, forgetful of hk 
doctrino and alme y began to resumo their former 


iiw lauies m r ranee, mat nemo oarca appear life them 
. in his presence. tWRecte plfed*fn the little boys o£ 


steopl6-cap nlaco geqprally to a velvet cowl, < 
which was 4tyrne<f back upon tho forehead, and hung 4 
in jdaita b§Mfd upon tho neck, or wit^ a caul of 
gold net. This resembled tho cowl wgm in tho roign 
of Henry IV., but it differed in this respect, that jt 
was ornamented with two win^ of gauze or other 
transparent materi4, which projected like those of a 
butterfly. Tliis fashion %as pretty generally adopted, 
and especially in tho brief reign of Itichard 1II.«H 
Gentlemen also Began to wear long gowns, and a 
caslumo shorn of many of tlio extravagances which, 
had cMfctctorisodfthe dross of the period. 

BuK.lt hough tho apparel of* thia period % repre- 
sented as extravagar#, both as rcclrds fashion and 
material, it was not abundant Tmo wills of the 
period show- that the wardrobes of tldf gentry and tlio4 
burgesses were not •veretocke^^wiR clotM% f jygfr 
that they possessed was carefuBktrcasuiSdKf. 
Their suits were not wt>m onc^o^twiccM^MSm^mes 
they are at present Bay, and then thmwn aside to 
bo worn no rnbro, or porehanqp sent back to tho tailor # 
yi part payment of tgo next Christmas bill for cloth- 
ing. On tho cdlitmry, 4n tho «lls of tjjo period,^© 
head- druses of I find one testator leaving to a fr&Kl a short gown, u a 

— ~ tgootl one which is convenient mk him,” together with * 

i his russet hood f ano^ier dosJfeg that% neighbour’s 


( good one which is convenient \ 
his russet hood f ano^ier doss 



a a taMg-mm , » 


wife should fcavo “lAy best lined gown &n(L my * First Ife youmlvc* wty now to sin 

otoek;” ends third bestowing u a doublet and a pair *"'* ****1 ft 80 *J“jr y* t»k» to tood 

i afford jto threuf* it agniy. They eten pinched theny Ttaso torsos apply chipfly to tho higW clergy, the 
aelvM frequently to obIKin their costly* garments! prorates, and tile ablets of the day ; but the xnouu- 
Tho imp&Hanoo attached to thorn nSTloubt arose from mental effigies of tho period prove that some gf tho 
their qpmpwative deafhoss. • According to the statute, dignitaries ofJJn! Church did not deserve tho satirist's 
i tirtMtrsf cloth df a labourer’s dress was not to exceed censure, for they represent them as being very plainly 
# kwo$hi Lungs per yqpr,an amount which would answer attired in ^ long flowing gown devoid of all ornament 
; to thirty killings firctont monoy. Howovor brood IJm plain parish priest appears t/nave been ordinarily 
Hjp doth migtyliqye boon, even a working man's 4 habited in a long gown edgod with «fur, and to havo 
ifba woultV require a considerable o^jriy, agd tho ^rn a plain cap on his head; but tho monk was 
Sr Of of a gentleman, therefore, woutorequire b far more huurious in his costume, fonhehad wide sleeves 
greater oxpcndAuWfef monfy. It is on record, indHM, to his Sown edged wit^ fur, atfcJnoVo^o a liocx^and 
thlt the cost of tho fino array of a gentleman at this h long"peim<*nt tippet, which laid bin open to tho' 
period, together with that of hi#|wrvants and tho satirift’s rebuke. Moreover, ho wore an ornamental 
trappfhgs of his horses, sometimes reduced him to a girdle to ^hich a pnr&o was attached formed of velvet 
state of penury. • # i # and ornamented witjj tassels of gold thread, tho fralflb- 

. The eccffisiastical costftmo gf %is period undorwont, #work and clasps beii:g flwdo of metal, gilt, qraf silver, 
flp material alteration. From the pagef of the satir- Of tffo military costume t>f tho roiggs of Henry IV. 
tsts, however, we learn that tliougS (ffiue^f tho clergy and Y., Foirholt ribeerves it lmd “arrived at a jJbr- 
preached a|ainst tho extravngant # di*l« of the laity, fection of richness and beauty unsurpassed by that 
as a body; they were not slow in imitating their worn at any other period. Tho ^fligios of those 
^sample. The vestments used in the Church service knights remaining to us, tvhoso prowess stirred tho 
%ere raagiflficent Rivalling in splendour and costli- nation and acliiovod immdHalky for thomsolves aiyl 
ness that of. tho nobility or royiMty. In private life honour for their fatherland, ore worthy examples of 
some of tho higher clergy w*ro dresses similar to Uio tho heroes of chivalry — supplying all that tho paintot- 
k nobles, cutting them at tho edges into the leaves and can wish to possess in the \fhy of material for his 
‘jags ” so much condemned by tbs graver moralists, resuscitation of the days tliat saw their nolftb achieve- 
A “ ballad against excess in apparel, especially in tho ments” 

clergy," preserved in thoIlarloianJISS. in U^British It was in the reign' of Henry y. that tho most 
Mnscijh, and wJiichjwas most probably writ tv in tho important changes took pi ago in the avmonr worn 
reign of Edwaffi IV., thus ivprovos them their by English warriors. Tho full-length ligiyh of Hubert 


&HS AM® CUSTOMS 


>wu n^my 


Se yomuolvca, wty now to sin be! 
in and felt it : then may yo toko 


point with the higher classes, but thoy ooulcr not 
afford jto # throW> it tjvay. The* ofen pinched theny 
flelvggi frequently to obfhin their costly* garments! 
Tho imp&Hanoo attached to them nSTloubt arose from 
their qpmpwative deafhoss. • According to the statute, 


. cloth If a labourer's dress was not to exceed 

kwo Shillings per ycjgr,an amount which would answer 
to thirty shillings present monoy. However broody 
t^p cloth migty nqye been, even a working man's 
#©sa woulik require a considerable pqjjriy, agd tho 
<Tr« of a gentleman, therefore, wouKrrequire h far 
greater oxpcndjftuW'&f monfy. It is on record, indcN, 
fhft the cost of the fino array of a gentleman at this 
peitod, together with that of hi^fcwrvants and tho 
trappfhgs of his horses, sometimes reduced him to a 
state of penury. • # a 


and Y., Foirholt observes it lmd “arrived at a In- 
fection of rich nos a and beauty unsurpassed by that 
worn at any other period. Tho ^fligios of those 
knighta remaining to us, tvhoso prowess stirred tho 


nation and acliiovod immdHalky for thomsolves aiyl 
honour for their fatherland, ore worthy examples of 


reign ot Juiwasu ay., tints ivprovos tiiom tncir 
pride in dross % 

* Ye unholy j Asts full of presumption, 

With your jA) furrcil hoods vtial of ilishotiorf; 

Unto your gM pftftching of ooutrarji condition, ^ 
cay^ i the |iooplo to hye less devotion. • ' 
AdvomWny simony In cities and towna # 

Make snorter your tails and brruulor your gpwns ; 

1 4 m vo' your short stutfdl doublets, awl your pleated aowns, 

- And keep your o\A houses, ominous not your boullas. # 

* ltrprovo apt other nn : I alufll toll ydH why 
* Yo ho salow<l yuaftlf, there settotlijio man you by ; | 

It is but § ehaiuo tyt yo bo oallcd holy, L 

^oMrors^d isposcdjBoplo lfVoth not uuder the sky. I 


tlio heroes of chivalry — supplying all that tho paintot- 
can wish to possess in tho \Hiy of material for his 
resuscitation of the days tliat saw their nolftb ochievo- 
mento” 

It was in the reign' of Henry y. that tlio most 
important changes took plnoo in tlio avmonr worn 
by English warriors. Tho full-length ligiyb of Robert 


And keep your o\A 

ltrprovo apt other n 
Yo bo salow<l yuo || 
It is butf ehaiuo la 
^orwors^d isposedj 


is received by a*hrwd imn tho coftui 

is voiy miaous and valuabie,^as itadffMs ina 
novelties as* well os # the lmgor jig refhainm^^t 

# mshions ; ttu^bnscuKB 

# to a point upon whiS| 

• . placed a hollow tubo to 


adve tho panachq^ov group 
\ featheiu, wlTicli now , 
noddt^ gracefully above* 
® the bead of tho warrioi'. 
The n^zor bears some \crik 
semblance to that worn* w 
tho rcigft of ltichaW llW. 
swliilo tho camail cam<ftjflF 
back to the dfiT , of Jph . 
•Block Prince. T1 ^Ay 
of tflo knight ia » jjBFely 
covered by a j 

. jupen, emb cmdorcdalTcrvcr 
& with foliated •ornaitfinto, 
l the dhain #ail worn bcAaath 
appearing below it. ^A gir- 
die .crosses t he jiips having ■ 
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m enamelled ivith thojottel R in th 
ord and dagger are affixed toaL 


WD. [Rgya^iy— B ictm»p Hi 


This instrument of war was Ifcng m sad dle hoi n 
and was qped to break tfte armour of mi opponent and 


soileret^ and extravagantly Iosgo towelled sphrs^ro 
equally character in tic of this period.” 0 

About this time the armour became ornamented 
with rich chasing round the edges <ff # tjie doves, tiie 
mamoli&ros, tho elbow, and knoo-piccns ; ns general 
effect being that okgorgeous security. #But, if wo 


.destroy mm by* blow, o 
from* his sword. A horseman V haifttner, 
battle-axe, sometimes took the phSs of^hat i 

f . — Another weapon vm th£ haul <annfth»Vhic& 
had a touch-hoff* at tho top; and which Jiere the 
originals of our musketrp. Hand-guns and battle* 
ays were sometimes united, and these apjtaf A ham 
had a pan at the side of the touch-hole to prffvedfroie] 
escape of the powder. A weapon tailed the ptgsyms, 
'commonly used by foot-soldiers in attacks on cavalry, 
combinod spear with the scythe, wh^h render#! 
it vcA-y fornuatolo. Tho bill was or vanous forms? 
that which was united in the reign c£ Richard III* bad 




effect being that okgorgeons security. Jftut, if wo had a pan at the side 

may believe Froissart the gorgeousness of thoarmoi r escape of the powder. 
z x.* si... — . j.1 — v.. a 


was sometimes Bio cause of the warripris dostructitjn 
when taken prisoner; for lie relates that Raymony, 
tho nephew of Clement, when captureck by his 
cnuigicN, was puTto Jtath forfllo sake or tiao Jmzzling 
shell in wliictf h« liad enveloped himself. Some i 


shell in whicirlio had enveloped himself, obrae of a hook at tho side to seize tho bridld of the home# 
the English knights at this period woro a rich jewelled The largo two-hanJtil sword was a conspicnons weapon 
wreath called an (trie around tho buscinet; hnd occa- in tho reigns of Edward IV. and Richard IH.% who 


hioiialJy long and wido sleeves jvero worn over tho 
armour %on which they wereTastcnod to the shoulder 


The largo two-hanAl 
in tho reigns of Edw 
swordsmen who us^l thorn* woro formidable foes. 
Staying themselves foon 3horioot, they fefchcd a full 
circle with groat swiftiSss, and downline the blow 
with rosistleyl flic# An old romanoo of the period 1 , 
speaks of a waf^o^who £ 

11 With bis two hando sworde # 

Ho mado such payo d 

That syxty lay on tho HoUt." 0 w 


armour %on which they wereTastcnod to the shoulder* Staying themselves f 
tbjir edges being frcqhciftly cut into the snape of circle with groat swii 
loaves or escallops. • f • with rosistleyl ffik* 

TJ|o arcliors and cross-bowmen of Ibis period were speaks of a wafrio^w] 
tho prido of tin English army. It was by thorn * * h* 

rather than by tho gorgeously mailed knights that Ho made! 

Henry V. won tho buttles* of Agincourt and Creasy. That «yxt; 

It was no wonder, therefore, that lie valued their 
services and look especial care of thorn. The sheriffs Ojjicr instruments -'M 


of the comities woro Obliged to pfovido them with 
feathers worn Iho wings of gecso, plucking six from 
each goose. Thg annour of tlio archers consisted of 
jiizerino jackets, which was composed of small over- 
lapping plates of iron covered with velvet or cloth, 
ana sometifuw ornamented with brow* Cliain mail 
jackets* woro occasionally # worn boneath that called 

■ hers woro generally protected 
vis ors, w hich woro pointed at 
thciPffeould&fe, behind which, 
Was affixed in th^earth before 
scared from the arrows of tho 
», c%lle(b salados, which came 
llfjjpry VJ., were of two forms ; 
md oycs,‘ and the other having 
his^reig ^ i^u yform of ahield 
i#fle8c«WMsbcing a mean or 
iddlo weapon between llio \p.\ak\cT and the ifeund 
ajget ; some persons holdmg it on the thigh, and 
ners with the onsr drawn back close to the nnpist. 

ofrllcnry VI. plates called tallies, which 
Prom tho skirts outlie unnout oven on a 
ail, were firstjnfcro^iccd. Another fa|hiotf 
vailod was that of wearing a tabard dv 
ir, richly emblazoned with the arm 
f tlie knight. At this time, also, the bru 
frequently composed of two piecesptuv 
onllcd tho placard,#Roing fadldfed t* SL 
upper about the centre with * screw or. oira&exflp 
buckle. Theso utoi? were sometfthes covered with 
silk of various colours, but CKMasfonatty^he upper 
plate onljwvfls covered, tho plasosd Jxsgig exj^osed so 
as to givolho* wearer* tho appearance, of boring only 
half armed. . % j f ■ «- • 

Tire arn\s of this porim wore various. First - 
was the mace, with which oil hAivy armed lifen j/nfito- 
Supplied during tlitt* and tlie suododiug owtury. 


Oyicr instriuncnts 4H yreg wore the ordinary sword, 
the janeiaire y a ki^d of Spanish lance, and the halb&t, 
still used in our argues. % 



* BLACK KBSOITR KHICyg^ 

of Society.— J lb this age presented some 
kabfe features in society, it •may be well to 
a- few of the most « prominent. As regards 
ition, that oontimied as rifo as in tho preceding 
for yhen men were taffjgjit by tlie priesthood to 
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the S)i vine favour m the pdhlons 
of a priest, the patronagp bf a saint piknmagm 
te, it could not to expected that they 
would rise aufferiorjto the teaching/ they imMbed. 
Tbey were boned Hmd and footwn«the iron chains of 
superslitdtm, and tholigh Wicklyffe and hig followers; 
and, abolto all, the press, had come tWheir rescue, the 
age died away Woro,%s a people, they were delivered 
fjgm^heir Thraldom. Theaorodnlity of the age ugs 
JawBlodk A contemporary historian boldly asserts 
•that^here was not a*taan in all England who doubted 
the reality of the black arts, as soroory and necro- 1 
nftney. Agy nprSblo related by the^ fonkg and 
^ tfrissts as having been performed, lWwevcr mlpro- 
bable in its various details, was received by tho 
sreduloua multitude as Gospel truth. Nor was their 
credulity confined to the belief ti^miracles. There 
weril firophots. in those days ; or if thoro wore not, 
Comines says, and that tfruly, that tho English had a 
prophecy rdfcdy to produce on o^ry oeoasiun, though 
it would appeffr tnat they toto generally prsdneed 


cm the nations every legf} qujJiHe as the counsel 
X piknmagoe, tmjouq fuse is rwrded of ft. quibble q]bout a letter 
sted that they k wmoh oausdft a lawsuit extending ovef thirty-six 


whereupon tho suit was prolonged from tho 2 1st of 
Richard IL to^tjid 12th of Henry YI. But the manner 
in which oases were litigated will to bettor illustrated 

i A.i — * i -m* 


it would appear that they mro generally prsdneed 
When the fulfilment could bo so AuffacLwit-h it that 
no one coiii gainsay its ‘rationality^ 9 Thus, when, 
Edward Iw and Louis XI. met on*thh bridge of 

£ cquiny to tfbat for peace, Comincs says that the 
shop of H fy 9 char^ollor of England, in his harangue 
to the two inonarchs, told thousand no doubt ho 
knew which Way the wind Jolew*w-tbat tho English 
*had a prophecy to the effect that thoro would bo a 
great peapq concluded between Frpioo and England, 
and by tho issue of that oelebratea meeting the 
* prophecy, if any, was fulfilled. § Bn 

Oiie^aturo of English manners at this pe^B was 
tho ban habit df swearing in lommon oonv^Btion. 
All over Europjthey wero noted for their promnity. 
j Englishmen, its said, wero callod on tho continent 
^£rom one expr&sion they wciji accustomed to use, 
KjbcttanimeesB Though there eworo a hundred 
tK^n d^maro “ Goddammeo%” in Franco, feid the 
Maidof (Mptns to tfuf earls of Warwiql^nd Staffoid, 
who visited her in hor prison at Rouen, they will 
•never conquer France. * But it is provable t mi the 
habit of swearing more ^enspugious among tho 


Englishmen, itl 
worn one exprj 


jnilitary thflfl iiioM 
class that t^o pcopf 
corner jqjo contact. % 
v words on the bridge* 1 


or prison at itouen, tney wui 
. • But it is provable tmi the 
a more ^Snspugious among tiro 
civilians, for it was with thaft 

i on tho continent had chiofi* 
ncieflt PistoLutterod “ bravol 
bd thorS can do no doubt that! 


. the culpabl^proctico pflpvearing was common among 
tho military. It mttwbo uonfessod, however, ethat 
iho practice was not cBfincd to tho solduxn^ fljorne 
o)H|^ai’lantagenct monarch* were, not very fcoico in 
thei^Kmago when their fiery spirits were Tufflcd ; 
and OttJKunie mentions it M remarkable that 
Henry VI. did not s\*B|»n cgmn^fbonversation, 
but reproved has ministexp aidHBP^^ state when 


the military. It me 
Ltho practice was not < 


he heard them uttgrfng oaths. 4 
•S Another remarkably feature ofsoci 


ioty in this period 
ttlo learning is a 


was tho incessant litigation., “ A little learning is a 
dangerous tking^Lzeceived anaJpt illustratronalong 
before Pope oAdJBffy pronounced his truism. .Erery 
gentlexqan at thi^time had seme little knowledgpfit 
the law, which too frequently led him into its’ mas. 
Sons weft enjoined by their parents to lcam thgh^ 
that they might tolablo txj defend thomselvea IBsce 
it arose thqt clients in t]ps age were as famjiiar with 


cutting down trees and carrying off goods and chattels. 
FitzEudace pleaded that jfcho # m($K»r belonged to 
him; iflftt rfter ten yBrs’ litigiBon%*udgment # was 
given %aimlt him for his wrong domg. But the 
disputfi was not yet settled. Twenty years ffffcor tho 
original Ait was settled, William OloptonI esquire, 
probably the son of J8ir William, who was then & 
possession of the said mahor, was summonotl hy a writ 
of John, duke of Bedford, Soifttablo of Engl<Ad t 
dressed to Johnfdrtke of Norfolk, marshal of England, 
to answer in tho Court of Chivalry toltotort Elonf^in 
the county of Lincoln, by i^hom ho vmm charged with • 
putting his seal of arms to a false and feigned name. 
The powers of tho Court of Chhlilry were at this tim# 
but a phantom, and William Clopton, esquire, appears 
to have taken no further notice of tho summons te» 
appoar before its tfilmnal than^y bringin g an action > 
against Robert Eland and others for hav in gphblishod 
And read two deeds claiming the mqpor of Ilawstcd 
upon the allegation that The deeds so read were false. 
Ino matter was finally sottfcd by arbitration ; tho 
award being |^at tho arbitrators having examined- 
tbo principal at their loisur/and “ seen it in the sun, * 
tho deod was an old one, but neyr jftfcod a nd rewritten 
There appears to have been no onfN^Qfthe causes of 
litigation at thisr‘psriod*»tlmt of thb spring up of 
footpaths beiiw one of the most frequent* Mu|en< 
argued that the constant apppal ts the law 
that it was righteously administered, bu£ ttfif 
borne out by historical dat^ Oaths • wore little 
* garded at "this period,, although various oeretnoni 
were inventcd^tycive Aen^ a<Uiition£l solengiity and 
1 secure their obueivMiui# aifinythe nobles set such 
an 6^91 example, itaoqgnot bo woudmtd at* that the 
r qlossos svero commonly addiAed to porjU 
e yre distinctly told that not* safe w of the comm 
le lived by swearing for hire in courts of justi 
— is true jnriosswqre some^mes especially exhorted 
£io §a conscience wil^ and .eschew perjmy;” fcv, 
rt is ovidenoe to show that juries were paidr^B 
ited after they had delivered their verdicts, rJmBk 
IKcates corruption. Some of^the statutes t'jHis 
point dirAtly to the corruption which 
UK*, in tRe Vatutes H2d, sheriffs vmwgmmi of 

taBtig largo sums of money for allowing hail to persons 
app^Jkfiaed, andA those of 14$9 thq| are distinctly 
etorged with making favourable panels of juries for 
reward * % ButyiOiStatuteii^ could remedy tho. evil, for 
official bribery was nog considered a persofifd degradar 
and the highest ifi.thqoeurt did not disdain to 
a^a bribe when offered even by a foreign enemy. 

1 WlR^IArd Hastiqg4 the* high* chamberlain of Eng- 
I l^nd/ws offered two’ thousand tfrowns of gold by tho 9 
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of Lotus AL, king of fta»oe,Ju*»idl»e did nnf Pm^ family, well regulateAras if aqpoam to 
lemre each • gift, bat ho might “put itlfetc^ns been, endeavoured to brea# off a contract triad 
doom* It-TOsWaally Tain to caleavoftr to pre^nt , daughter had mado within poison, bentoth h< 
tt#jRi4A liiwr AVI I WM attributed to I statlbn : in suite of amxxsition ihev irons e rati 


sleeve* It # WB& ffptslly vain to endeavour to prevent 
litig£flon*by stjrate law. Tho evil yros attributed to 
the number of attorney*, and hence, ift the year 1#55, 
there was an enactment passed which had for its 
object the limitations of tho numbers, especially in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where common ajtonmys appear 
to have abounded- going about, according to tho 
preamble of tho stAnto, 44 to ovoiy fair and market 
*htl other places wlere if any Asembly of people, 
exhorting, procuring, moving, and inciting tho people 
to attempt iintruq suits for small ti-ospasses, lit#o 
offences, and snufP%bW f wtyph actions wern triable 
in ffcurts 13af<^T Jf was ordered by thi^tafnte that 
thorn should only be six attorneys in each* of the 
wunties of Suffolk and Norfolk, and two ii^Norwich ; 
bet. we do not find that their numbers wero dimi- 
nishod ; if they wero it had np elect in decreasing the 
amount 8f litigation, foj it prevailed during tty whole 
ofetho period. *fhe ago wSs pro-omiiujntly one of law- 
suits, and too frequently the la# &lucli should have 
tee# exercised for the protection of society w:is turned 
into an ©ngineUf oppression and violence. Numerous 
instances of this niaj administration of tho daw are 
Acordod in t&o 4 Fasten Letters/ from which we 
gathcf tliat it was a common practice of a debtor to 


Pas^fo family well regulatea*as if appears to haVb 
been, endeavoured to bfeafc off a contract which one 
. daughter had mado within person. BeoMh bar in 
stanbn : in spite of opposition diey fare eventual Hy 
piarried. Madanv Boston** ooaHh, Elizabeth Olere, 
also had a jvill of her ownrfor Although Qtedh Mar- 
garet sent for USt and desired her to pave #husboud 
of her choioe, and one who scexfls to have sot bis beaH 
upon the said Elizabeth, idle refused *to ac&ent turnip 
hor loycr. And there seems to have been good 
.sometimes for & lady to have htS* own way, /or tho* 


procecmhgs woro token clandestinely and decrees 
issued depriving individual of their property before 
they wore aware tliat their titles wero called into 
question. % Yet with allots wrong-doing tho authority 
of the law Was as much regpocted as it mat tho present 
flay, dtul, when riglftly exerted, it was sufficiently 
potent to and property. At all events wo 

lopot find^Qpmtago enactments against “sturdy 
vagalxn^^Kjd valiant bej^hrs in *groat routs and 
. 'covwv as weri*panaed in J-ho subsequent period 
(■■^Pnidors. TIAfc thlro wero robbers in tins ago 
can 1m no question^ bul it is clear that they 
\ro pot allfWod to gs* unpunished ; for Sir John 
urtoHcue, chief justice of the King's Bench in the 
;ign of* Henry VI., basket mojo men 

ero hanged in EngkuSi in on^year for" robbery and . 
. -anslaugh ter^ tty* fnoro \\jsr0 during soven yfibrs in J 
™ranoo. Sir John adduces this as % pioot of the! 
iperior courage offfho English, threo or four of whom! 
o says, would set upon seven or eight tmo men an# 
b them all, whereas thcffFienoMiffl 44 ns hearts Jjr 
»£so terrible an act-." • * * • I 

v Efe mo glimpses are obtained from tho 4 Paston*LA 
tSStONpecting tho position of fomalos in the ai' -'-A^P 
follpff a family during the reign of Henry VI. Of 
Ifiiflmd IV. From those letters, which Mr. IfkaH 
designate* of* a “precious liif? in the cnaii^ bf-JK* 
moral history of England," %o gather that dangnErs 
wero BUbjectccPto a strict discipline ; and that ether 
females besides the daughters wero educated in 'the 
houses of^tjio.gentry 7 -the claims of* blood dSmanding 
and obtaihuig protection foy. those without fortune. 
In matters of love aBd/nuttrinwiy daughtofo fagH 
greatly under tho oontftd of tlrnir parents ; but 
m tiuiesi, as in tho present da/, they rebelled arfflngRried 
the man of their cnbijo, It was m vainjpat the 


challenged alFoomors to tho tournament to piroinflb 
htr equal in beauty and virtue. A # *ueroenary spirit 
prevailed among tho lovers of this period. If a knight 
sought a lady, he Ascertained what portion she wpuld 
have, and bargained for tho uttermost crown-%*^ cir- 
cumstance which, nevdoubt, fometimos led to a breach 
of good feeling bot^en niiff and his lad^-lovo. On 
the other h&qjd, howover, females had dhoyo to wealth, 
for mothers 9 weft Ai the habit of soliciting poweiitil 
persons to i j tdBpstf themselves to obtain stoood match 
tor their daughters. But after all, aocoraing to the 
4 Pauton Letters/ if a young woman hdft some occouu 
plishments, and could “ use horse]# to work readily E 
other gentlowomondo, and somewhat to help herself/* 
she had no grcatrdifli*ulty in findii^ on eligible 
partner. Tho work which a married lady was called 
upon to do wy yS pjiifold. It did not simply consist 
in sow i n g, spuming, and looking tc* her household 
affaixlriBx when her husband was away in tho battle- 
fiold,flHooking after his lawsqjte in Londomor en- 
joyinKhe pastimes o^hunting and lfowking, she had 
to rule his rot-amors, look after his fans, and to make 
W ibargains with^his tenants. ¥*n once united, 
thunl appoars to have been no nocM of a Court oi 


tnuim appoars to have neen no noemor a Court qj 
Divgrqa to dissolvo tno nuptiaP^tiom^r tho ag«B 
characterised, with all its barbarisms, bwroot cotyi^l 
fidelity. . # • # m 

Sports ana -Pastimes . — Tho sports of tno nobility 
oM gffttry differed but little m Jiiis # ago from that of* 
Jho preceding. ffhfpS qf the ijJra, indeed, Lave bqm 
pie favourite diversions of poreonpf rank and fortunq 
mor nniny successive ages, and tlElovo of Jhem has not * 


been no no 


ls, and to make 
m once united^ 
of a Court c# 


pie favourite diversions of porsdl^pf rank and fortunq 
tor nmny succcssiVe ages, and twlovo of Jhom has not 
yet died away. # Tilts and touiErmente, *vhity tyd in 
this period become dejonoratep a^o now tliings^of the 
past ; but hunting still holE its sway^among our 
modkm nobles and gentlSme™ But tho hunting of tho 
profit dSuis a different paefJJ&a, in its main features^ 
to that tno fifteenth century* In the dra 
the period, nobles, priests, and ladies ar e jggjj jBntcd 
in their •hunting cqgtum es wit h bows #KbTin size 
and weight, UDea^^apfp^ 0111 ^ 0 ^ those handled 
bj the bohl^EHM^pSheru r cyd Foffcst. But their 
sport was only a lymicry of fhat which was tho 
custot^of the Norman period, fop at this time a system* 
of hun^ng m enclosures, was adopted by which the 
laboAr of the chaser was avoidccjg^lt was a kind of 
battfifrhuAting, for sheds woro erapxT.undor which 
i|«pife.ters stood and* shot at tty beasts qf game 
g(ch wero driven from the parks or forests in which 
vHfcfere enclosed, so as to be compelled to peAs within 
thsprangp of their arrowy Hawking, also, was still 
asravouSto a pastime as ev a o%> In tho ^rafl^cmljettei's' 
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desiring that«a hawk might 
&mont, as he was Vying “ in 
ability scorned to havqpbeen 1 


^nm wofc dnftnatic ro^sonbitians derived from 


miserable without active exercise, If not engaged in 
milita^#xerci£p, hunting or hawking, men of rank; 


favourite amuseinents among persons %f 
•frank and fortune, who clayed with the ball on horso- 
baotfal'well as on foot for largo sums of money. • 
•Mumming sHill fcrmed a part of tho japin semen ts 
tfjhe wealthy, tho greatest and higher persons in 
. tho state often, taking a jjirt in its fooleries. IJJio 
| jjr^wings of t» period represent thoso who engaged 
in these ridiculous masquerades dgessed in buckram, 
mSg'pzom in imitation of wild men and womens 
birds, boasts, angels, ^nd devils, Tho splendid 
pageantries with . wliiqtyu dEngllli kings were occa- 
sionally received in London awiA a species -of mum- 
ming on a grander scale. Such grow tlio pageantry 
with which Henry VI. Vas greyed pH liis return 
from tho Victory of Agincourt.. Wiens ho arrived 
at London Ifcadgo he found two turrets erected, in 
K|ont of w]|}ch stood a huge giant form who welcomed 
nim home again m verse composed for the occasion. 
On the 'top ofcmo of these turret^ tood a lion and an 
antelope, and on tho othe? a troop of men repre- 
senting angels, who sang meml^asho ^passed over 
the drawmdgo, “ Blessed is ho^MMhometh in tho 


the drawlJRdgo, “Blessed is ho Wfcomoth in tho 
• nop)* of tho Lord.” 1 teaching Comhill, Haroyfound 
a towej* erected on which stood numerous p^Krchs, 
who chanted, w 43iiqf unto theXord : praiso IV name 
in tfio lioly chJrcli;” and arriving at tho Oomluit in 
Chepo, represatations of tho twelve Apostle* sang, 
ITavo mercy Mn us, 0 Lord!” "A liont of “aKuto” 
^ko greeted 1 jMt yQlh. “ Noblo4 noble 1" from wattle 
^Mctcd on Jfo cross of “ ClicpoJ” after ho 

enmrcd^ljll^Fau] tv listen* to a joyful To Dunn. 
This pageffkt was sufficiently absui*d # %nd profane ; 

, bnt that with which 4ns son and sncccasor^tho lyi- 
fyrtunato Ilenry V%, was greeted on his return frqm J 
hfs coronation as kj|K of FAnov aif Paris, was, wim 
•all its inagnifieenwSm somo of its features blasplfl 
mens, and In ot^sijjpf too revolting a character fr 
appl*r3b thfc page oWii story. % , • * 

The theatrical aftiuMmenta of tho ago wero sccula 
plays, and' 1 what \vA called Mystifies. # These, 
indeed, had cluiractowd tlio preceding period, but 
iMmy udw because mojf common, and mor<# esricnift vely 
pVhMKd. Those which wore called socimr plays' 
wct^TBkwer, little better thau the cxtempqjrancou 
sallies dfitraerant bqfimns. wlf> ex©rciscd*thoir* wj 
and powers o£ mimicf^VuMmmwM^nent of low 
company wherevog «they SVnflK^nn audience j 
willing to listen to them an<% pay them their 
9 drolleries. That spocios .df dramatic porlorinanco 
called the “Mystery” wi» meft in favour Jtings, 
nobles, and ocfcUttstical dignitaries biking a Alight , 
in tliem os ko#us enthusiogtio playgoers dojkjho j 
present day in tho immortal dramas of Shaksf 
The g«)d town of Coventry was famous jk ph. 
exhibitions, people from all parts of tho J3I 
thronging thither at the Christmas and Wfemn 
holidays to witness, thpn* •performance. The Mys- 

A ' * ( • 


theeehui’chyari <m a ftage which consisted of throe 
platforms. On the highest platform there was a ! 
profane representation of the Creator uurroundhr by 
holy angws ; • the middle .platform was occupied by 
saints and glorified men; and Hie lower contained 
actors wh<f acted the part of jpirfals in tlieir the# 
sijito of existence. # SoincAmcs due diyil and infernal' 
spirits wero brought on tlio stage, as is evident from 
t$o items that liavo lxvn presorted of the cost of 4 
particufir plays. in ^harp's JjflHI||tation on 'these 
pageants t^pso curious items are req^fclod : — “<*aid 
for t^o pound of hayro for tho DivilVs Igxid, JJs. ; 
mending his hose, Rcl . ; black canvas for sliigts for the i 
damned, 4*. ; red buckram for tho wings of angc^v, I 
who wore represented by nake<l childron, 7s. ; and for j 
V cote and a pair of gloves Jbr # Uod, 8s.” N#^pst was 
spared in gctt£t% up tlieso rcprcseifta lions, ‘for Hie J 
more magnificently they wero got up, tlio more they 
attracted attention. As may bo snpposod, tho dialogue 
was written by tho elergjt who, imfffd, devised the* 
wholo t>f tho pageant. • Buf tho dialoguo was. j 
generally rude, witli very littlo plot, 9 U ml tho whdb 
termed a succession of scenes ratlior than a connected 
story. One of .tjioso acted ^ Coventry willr woBT* 
illustrate their character ; namely, a pageant of tho 
Birth of Christ and offering of tho Magi, wfi|ch also 
included tho Flight inj^Kgypt aift Murder of tlio 
Innocents. Tho odors and managers of thoso pageants 
at Coventry wero tlio trading companies, or guilds, 
and this iiartmulur pugf*ant M'ns projmrt»d 9 b\r and <dt 
tlio expense of tho .shearmen add tailors. Tlfb pice® 
OTjencd with tho music of tho hf 


opened witn mo music oi mo tho sound of 

tlio trumpet, in„tho mi^ of wfij^u^Aol appeared 
prophesying tlio blessing that awai A 
long interval of timosvoH then plhsed Aed,. , 

for tho next actor who tootfhis fart in the 
was Gabriel, who oalho to announce Maiy 

sliaro in the. pouring salvation of tftd hnm^p n 

This was followed by a convcrsatioi! between MarW 
and Ibr hip^^^^plif^Uu* which prdparatior^ 
wei% made for tho appoftraimo of tho wondovfi 
stranger. At tills the some poet 

fooling* is thftwn into it. There wete shephe^ 
scatterod alxiut wlio were cold Shd heavy in spir 
lion Huddenlv a star appeared, and J lib song Ulorim 

excelsiS fJtxr'fl Sn healll fi’orri the angola on t;S 
platform. Then followed threo songs. . 
igors being tho shepherds, and women wlio 
ted tho Hebrew mothers lamenting over tlvjViel | 
ct which Hurod had issued for tlio dosbjHion 
audience IS tho bajxi of BetM&liem. In tlio lament at 
fitf their Mi mi. which afford a specimen of flfo qxiet's skill 
lOTinanco riAnumbers: 1 — # * • g 

i» JtiugSf % - # * 

n I “ O Si»tbr» two, hoyr nwy wo do 

1 Vm t<A prtHt rvo tl.is ilnjr, . .. 

Tliolo poor yMunglin^H, for whom Wo doling, . 
a • S By t hy,lully4ttiluy. ^ 
ior Herod, theming, in iewroglng, 

r# ClUmgwl Uf liaUithia day f 
% Tlie myi'of might in his own sight 9 

youngrdujdrun t^wny. 


The tlieatrical arniu 
plays, and' 1 what w \ 
indeed, bad character 
becan^e mej 
pVhMKd. Thoso wl 
wcue^wlhKcr, little l 


wlffi exorcised their* wj 
^kMHgH^nent of low 
VnflR^an audience 


That Wk U mo poor child for is* 


• .•rsaK 

After this, fbfshopl 


mg, neither sty nor afetf • 
lly, lullay/' • 


tMTi 8 hophc»rtU vr&ro guM^i to tlie ^rib 
the infant representing Jesus, to whom 4 


where lay the infant representing Jesus, to whom 
they •mart© their* offerings, one presgntinfj him with 
hie pipe, another liis hat, and a thigh hifc mittens ! 
After this appeared certain prophets, who, in order to 
enhance the hiiimliifcof the King of kingsswlio lay in 
his “crib of ({pur ^pasfc,* camo*dcclaring tbit l\o , 
would not bo bom In hall, or castle, or tow^r. 
Herod's messenger came next, and then Tlerod wi®|i 
three kings, whprmjmly endeavoured to induce him 
to recall his eiDel ilJfcree. Then came ihqpfinSo : thq 
infants were slaughtered, or supposed to bo ox; but 
in the fqoantimo, the infant Jesus was s^fe on his 
j^irnoy towards liis plaoo of refuge, Egypt. 

Profane os such representations appear to modem 
readers-%md by some € they were condemned ju& tmeb 
at m tho tcriod in which they were aeteji — there can bo 
no doubt that by the ltomisli clfr^y, and tho people 
generally, they were deemed an innocent aud even a 
* pious amusomdBl. And they may havo had tho effect 
of impressing some trathp recorded in Scripture on 
tile minds of tlieir audiences in an ago when printing 
was ivikuown, of which they would otherwise have 
*^>een ignorant, or, at lyast, havo been unmindful. It 
was teadtiag through oho senses, which, in that dark 
age, w qp more potent than plain words spoken from 
the pulpit. As i 

“ There is abundant evidd^itha^iTiQltoiiiish eccle- 
siastics ii] their first hi trod net ion of tliis kind of 
representations, especially^ that part oftthem relating 
to thoibirth, passion, mud resur root ion of Christ, bad 

■ .intention of strengthening tho 
o in the fundamental doctrines of 
it scoiJBP’lh**' lefts extraordinary 
avo rcsurtqd to thrs expedient, 
-before tho invention of printing, 
ice forcthotpeoplo at large. But 
that**he representation of these 
worked upon the popular mind an 
likely dmirotista 

:if» ftinplatcdm tho first instance : 
rltoersahyr latent passion in. tho 
t,for srfiutacle jn general, mud for 
^ieckuly for its own aiko. Hero 
gest encouragement of all for the 
n tbeirf AramuUWefforts. • Findinjf] 
which the people took im ibMl 
religious instruction, they wdH 
jrdmg to their barbarous abiliflB 
r # embellishment to tlie simflK 
had originally presented of 'K 
most renupkiddo passages ofSdhpture story, uqtilflpjp 
profane exhibition itself, the miracle play, and TOt- 
the subject of nfc ^become tho sole dtiject of interest to 
tho people who composed tho. audience* at these repre- 
sentations,- as v also, it certainly became the primary 
object of the greater part of the ecclesiastics who 
took part in getting tVt&n up/* c * ' , Jm 

While tho nobles ami the wealthy were 


While tho nobles ainl the wealthy were reg 
with tho miracle plays on the scale 4bove dm** 
'tho villagers and townsjjcopl© had similar 
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of m numblon character An# these, I Iso, were not 
only sanctioned, but got up by the clergy. Jn these 
armaments, puppets, and mot living qptoinf took their 
parts, as the Punch and JuA^ of modem titles. 
eThus, at Witney, tn ftxjbrdshireJtheH! was an annual 
representation q£tiio Itesurftctkm, in ♦hich priests 
in that neighbourhood arrayed certain puppets so as 
to represent tho various Characters menticgied 91 con- 
nffction with that event*in the Bitile. TSerotjflflfe 
also secular pageants, as at (blester, where, on the ovcf>* 
►of the festival of St. John life Baptist, M sotting the 
watch” was held, in which figures tnode of pasfav 
boaijk cloin|^md other materials, representing foigf 
giants, a camel, a dromedary, a dragon, an assT a 41 
unicorn, a flower-de-luce, %x hobtiyAorsei, and? jpx- 
teen naked boys, jpore the dumb actors. Great im- 
portance seems to Havo been attached to this 44 seeing 
the watch ” by the good peoplp of Chester ; for though 
for a time it fell in#) <liss#y owing to the religious 
zeal which display c#itarlf in the ago^pf the Tudors, 
it was 'again reriwjgl in 1564, when new figures were 
constructed at # a ajlsiderntyo expense, thcJbtir giants 


psiderahb expense, thofimr giants 


of pasteboard, <# 0 ., alone costing twenty pfunds. 

In the sedentary sporte mentioned ^n the former 
periods, and which were still indulged m, may bg 
mentioned that of card-playing.^ This amusemeiil 


mentioned that ot card-playing.^ Tins amusemenv 
had boon known jgad practised in franco, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain fh flic previous centui y^ap d it 
seems prob able tha t it was introduced into^flWand^ 
through Uftrajj it cards 

flfrMTjh ^gfiaby a painter in Farisfmr the amuse- 


ro used by h 
lero is an itei 


m oy a painter in ransyior the amuse- 
arlos 1 W. in his lucid inteiyals; andif is 
Rlhat they were used by lnm, for In his 
Sr’s accounts tfiero is an item that sixty-six 
ere paid-for three packet “ gilded with 
aintecl with diverse coloifffe, and diverse 
.'he first coids used wqrp Anted or lllu 
e handPlike missals, and lmhce they # w 


p were paid-for three pack* 
ad painted with diverse coloij 
The first cai ds used were d 


tlie handftike missals, and imhce they # w 
cosier and beyond the frach of Jha mullfcak : b# w 
wjfifd 4 appeawthat tlie process of printing them had 
tin adopted Ibng beffore it w «s applied to the multi- j 
McatidS of books, afjtor which JUieff became more | 
Kuotp. Thoroc is * evidence thA both pard ; makiSg 
rididcM-playing ycre known awipmetisod in 1463 :• 
/bat year, on an application tno casd-inakens of 
l^ondctn, an Act was l^tdo ag A tho i&portat&n of 
r cards from abroad. At that tme, they appear to have 
[ been manufactured by stemrCg tho outfcues of the 
f figures on tne cord-boanl wEi wooden blocks, after 


^ondetn, an Act was l^tdo ag JR; tho iifiporfcat^jn of 
cards from abroad. At that tjflte, they appear to have 
been manufactured by stemrCg tho outlines of the 
‘ figur& on tne card-boani vnEi wooden blocks, after 
whi(finhey|were fillod up wit^various colour%byUpK 
iband. (The chief games played with then^fMSIs 
lime vrere “Trump,” and “ Primers,” ^nd^ampfe 
p§ they 4rere, beoon^ B^Sr by the 

qiirit of engendered, many a 


uership. fi 
a sports of tl 


, %nd fiiany an estate 


fhflptive sports of the commonalty received several^ 
Litnf during thisperiocl. Amdng these may be men- 
a^kreatling, whufik appears t^mva,been derived 
dBte Greek Orthopole, and AnaUiuomle, the two 
Riot which have been thus described by Homer:—* 

tlie ring each nervous rival stands, « 

jLdbraoIng rind, with implicit hernias' 
fjioiie-lockcd above, their basis and Arms me mix! 2 
Below’ their planted feet at djjdanco Hat, •. 6 


. ii 


MSiMmk.Wfig 3 


JAe two itfeoj; rafter/ which file builder formg 
Proof to the wintry winda qpd howling storms ; g 
WTtoir top connected, but aUwider space 
n ou the toutie stands their solid buA. 

Jjow to the grasp aJh manly bodv bends ; 

The hmnid sweat ft|k every pore aet&nds : 

Thdlr oonei nfcound with Mows ; sid es, sho uhto 
BwelAo cacligripe, and bloody tumomnse, 

% Nor could UlylwcB, fofrhis artyenowned, c 
_ OV ftumdihe strength of Ajax on the ground ; 
4Mbr ocjlld the strength of A fit overthrow 
• The watchftil caution of his artful foe* 

While the long struoevtn tires the lookers ou, 


%rneir u 
^jjxedo 
Jowto 
Thfihui 


in, tliigks, 


Thus to Ulysses spoko grout Telamon : 

0 m ‘Or let me li/t thedpehief, or lift thou mo ; A 
+ Prove we%ur stwugth and Jovo the rvaLA&&.' • 
ne said, and, straining, heaved him fromtuo ground 
With matchless sSseugth; that time Ulysses found 
• •The strength vovade,' and where the nerves combine 
His ancle struck : the giant fell supiftp. 

VlvBace, following, on his bosom lies : . 


Blftuta of applause run rattling through the skies. 

. Ajax to lift Ulysses ncx/easays ; t 
He barely stirred him, bhf ne coum not raise ; 

His knee locked fust, tho foe’s wempt defied, A 
• And, grappling closo, they tumblod ud^y fide ; 

Defiled with honourable «h|pt they iffi, " a 
Still breaking strife and unsubdued of 

As in tho fin^ral games which this dosoription 
fcefers, tliei£ were public competitions in this exercise 
lor prizes — a ram\>r a cock— in which the men of 
Cpmwdtl anfeDovonshiro especially excelled. From 
a.law^n the reign of Edwara^V? to restrain pcoffto 
fcfront^MMia sp orts, and to enc our&e archery, we find 

aim to have {Seen derived front 
according to tho Homeric pago, prdbtieed pil^Bg the 
qdbit ml that time with large stonos or rudo IHses of 
iron; hut in laftr timos tho disk varied greatm both 


in shape, size, i 
a cycloid, swe 
inwards tho cd 
IHtiamo otj 
SonZbr < 


fcr timos the disk varied great* 
nd materials, the most commoiJ 
ing in tho middle and growinl 
ks. -From thowamo law wo fill 
iotlSrll was praotiS^d, whick % i 


■ gamo ofJBotlSm was practical, whiclfc*Xni 
Soffeor c vrw t the Eindbjros of tho GrockS 
was a rougn and dangerous %port, and k may fitiRj 
witnessed in certain towns in South Wales onShifl 
Tuesday. 1 1 is ptayAby a ball mado of rt bull’s nladcq 
which, ttftei; being Wklown ftgnfei i# covered v^jth 
thick coating of lc^fkpr. On tha corning of 
Tuesday every window in tho town is closed, and 
gamft commences Ibyvktf wing 4^* taU up in front 

tho town-hall, wben,Wio players divided into tw 
parts, commence tho ■jtost : one party striving to 
kick it to ono end of town, and tho other to kick 
iLtP the other extronPy of the town. 

tho whole day, during which mnfty kielr 
aye exchanged, tho combatants n^roi tin 
tin# by oopiouS horns 


caifpg mm no op, wiuni is now nrst appears 

likewise to liavo keen derived fr4Lth% Greeks, fyf 
the lwgp is enumomtod among iffl* playthings at 
Hetyonio childish. Other games which uow«boo&me 
common, were “ bowling,” m whiclwtho 'player used 


throo bowls ins^pod of ono as h#tno modern feame, 
and various gftmes of ball, some of which, as “ Irftjwind* 
bat,’* and “dub-ball,” wore similar to thoso of tho 
present day. To thoso may bo ajfltod “ prisoner^ base” 
oy “bars,” “leaping through a # Mx)p,”yind “tatfcledoro 


Pars, * “leaping through " Pattieuoro 

shuttlo-eock which ait) too well known to need 


description. Of a more formidab loucl mraotor was tho 
game o|p“ quarter-staff^La gamor rfWk was peculiarly 
English. V was played with a Ibav^kiff about fivo 


English. V was played with a nbav^kiff abouf fivo 
or six^toet in length, which tho player grastra! firmly 


in ono liayd, while tho other traversed to oit#or end of 
tho weapon according to that with which ho wislind 
to strike his antagomst* ft was an instrument both 
*>f dcfupco and attack, for, jvitfi a tuni of tb€ yrrist, it 
described a w^lo^cii-cle, and guarded* tho player mn 
every side ; while its motion was so rapid that it re- 
quired a keen evo and a nimble foot to avoid its ldbws. 
This sport retained its popularity forWvci'ftl t'enturics, 
and until very recently wu^onc^of tho most attractivo 
games at fairs and holiday- moot mgs. • • 

The Christinas pastimes of this period woift of a 
peculiar character. Men wit ^blackened and poib"~ 
bedaubed faces, so that they could not bo areogniatd, 
went from Iiouro to houseond made mervy\ith tho 

^inndi; and in some 
parts, especiallyi^^^Wortli of England, men and 
women exchanged drosses, aid sallied for^i to make 
mirth anion g^licir noighl^iirs and parhfleo of their 
i Christmas cliocr. lint tho most popular pastiftio wrfh 
tho “fools-daiUH?,” in wliich fK>rsojijy gMW ^. like a court- 
fool, danced to tlje soundjfi mnsioi3Sv3lby muskians 
liabiU*d in tlio saftio grotesque styno^^lA rcS or 
professional IjoI in thjsago and dtiwn to a 
was an important norsonago^cspcBially tho 
Without tho mirtn 1ft created, pageanBs and 
would havo boon but tame atairs. It tirfti his kgsmCh M 
when spirits grew dulJLto enliven them — to amuse hS 
mast* by hy oonrtiers,%nd evoa 

upoq-tho loyal admimstration./ No ono toolc offonc^j 
at what ho did oiT ssjd-fc Tho % jingled thfj 
bells attaehod*to his mcJtfcy ycHow-fringed garmcWj 
and* flourished his bauble, whfcIPwas a staff with 



and if ho naught any joBMkipping about him, to place 


lown bladder or zany head at tho iof of it, q*id t)X 
loro he rfcook%#ass’s c%s and cracked his practice 
k^4{ tho more tho host and "fiis guests admired ) 
was a “ fellow of infinite mirth, ” who could 
“tho table in a roar.” Mci^of all moods o '^Rd, 
tho grave tp tho gay, honoured tho fool,al^wgh 
■kSght “ quim and cranks” at thoir*ox]^uwSN 
Bkti an alUliccnsea lip, and could (flThsdio ploasod, 
a^Lodge, in his Wiflr Misorio, ” published in the 
Tudor period, |teslifies. “ Tho fool/Hio says, “ is in 
person jomota— in apparel courtly— but in behaviour 
a very ape ami ho man. His jmiploymettt'fa to coin 
bitjorjosts, and to sing.jrofligato songs and ballads. 
Sj^o nim a little wiuQ’m^tJThead; ho is oonstautly 
"hmg and making mouths : no laughs fc temperately 
m dwv little fcoasftn, and dqimos about tho house,, ^ 
leaps Bw^tables, outstrips ^oxrs heads, trips up hi|' 





